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X  fABSED  many  hoars  with  him  on  the 
17tht  [May],  of  which  I  find  aS  my  memo- 
rial is,  <<  much  laughinjgf."  It  should  seem 
he  had  that  day  been  in  a  humour  for  jocu* 
larity  and  merriment,  and  upon  such  occa- 
sions I  never  knew  a  man  laugh  more  hear« 
tily.  We  may  sujroose  that  the  high  relish 
of  a  state  so  dirorent  from  his  habitual 
£[loom'  produced  more  than  ordinary  exer- 
tions of  that  distinguishing  faculty  of  man, 
whicfi  has  buzzled  philosophers  so  much  to 
explain.  Johnson's  laug^h  was  as  remarka- 
ble as  any  circumstance  in  ^  manner.  It 
was  a  kind  of  good-humoured  growl.  Tom 
t>avies  describeli  it  droTly*  enough :  «He 
laughs  Ifte  a  fhinoceroe." 

•*  TO  BENNET  LAN6T0N,  ESQ. 

«  21«t  May,  1T75. 

«  Dear  sir,— I  have  an  old  amanuensis 
in  great  distress!.  J  have  ?iven  what  I 
thimc  I  can  give,  and  begged  till  I  cannot 
ten  where  to  be^  again.  I  put  into  his 
hs^ids  this  mormng  four  guineas.  If  you 
could  collect  three  guineas  more,  it  would 
clear  him  from  his  present  difficulty.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•*  Sam.  JoHifsoN." 

[*«T0  MRS.  THRALE. 

»98d  May,  1775. 
«  One  thing  or  other  stOl  hinders  me,  be- 
sides, perhaps,  what  is  the  great  hindrance, 
that  1  have  no  great  mind  to  go.  Boswefl 
'  went  a\^ay  at  two  this  mormng.  L[ang- 
ton]  t  suppose  goes  this  week.  B[oswen] 
got  two-and-forty  guineas  in  fees  while  he 
was  here.  He  has,  by  his  wife's  persuasion 
and  mine,  taken  down  a  present  for  his 
mother-in-law. 

1  [He  h«d  wntXtm  to  Mrs.  Thrale  the  day  be- 
fore. .  **  Peyton  and  Macbean  are  both  starring, 
•  and  t  camiot  keep  them."— Lett.  v.  i.  p.  218. — 


*«  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  read  Bosweli's 
journal.  Is  it  not  a  merry  {uece?  There 
IS  much  in  it  about  poor  me. 

"Do  not  buy  C 's«  Travels;  they 

are  duller  than  T 's  a.    W *  u 

too  fond  of  words,  but  you  may  read  him. 
I  shall  take  care  that  Adair's  account  ot 
America  may  be  sent  you,  for  I  shall  have 
it  of  my  own. 

**  Beattie  has  called  once  to  see  me.  He 
lives  grand  at  the  archbishop's."] 

**T0  JAVE8  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

t'S7th  May,  1775. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^I  make  no  doubt  but  you 
axe  now  safely  lodged  in  your  own  habita- 
tion, and  have  told  all  your  adventures  to 
Mrs.  Boswell  and  Miss  Veronica.  Pray 
teach  Veronica  to  love  me.  Bid  her  not 
mind  mamma. 

^  Mrs.  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been 
very  much  disordered,  but  I  hope  is  grovm 
well.  Mr.  Langton  went  yesterday  to 
Lincolnshire,  and  has  invited  Nicolaidas  to 
follow  him.  Beauclerk  talks  of  going  to 
Bath.  I  am  to  set  out  on  Monday;  so 
there  is  nothing  but  dispersion. 

♦«  I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes's  entertain- 
ing sheets,  but  must  stay  till  I  c<xne  back 
for  more,  because  it  will  be  inconvenient  to 
send  them  after  me  in  mv  vagrant  state. 

**l  promised  ^  Mrs.    Macaulays   that   I 


%  [Probably  "  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor.»»— Ed.] 

8  [Probably  "  Travels  throng  Spain  and  Por- 
toffll  in  1773  and  lilSy  by  Richani  Twise,  Esq.'' 
—Ed.] 

4  [Probably  '^Cursoiv  Remarks  made  in  a 
Tour  through  sqme  of  tne  Northern  Parts  of  Eu- 
rope, bv  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  jun."— Ed.] 

8  A  learned  Greek.^Bo8WBLL.  [Mr.  Lang- 
ton  was  an  enthusiast  shout  Greek. — ^Ed.]  , 

<  Wife  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kenneth  Macau- 
lay,  author  of  "The  History  of  St  Kilda."— 
Boswell. 
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would  fry  to  serve  her  son  aUOxford.  I 
have  >iiot  forgotten  it,  nor  am  unwilling  to 
perfoini  it.  fi  they  desire  to  give  him  an 
English  education,  it  should  be  considered 
whether  they  cannot  send  him  for  a  year 
or  two  to  an  English  school.  If  he  comes 
immediately  from  Scotland,  he  can  make  no 
figure  in  our  Universities.  The  schools  in 
the  north,  I  believe,  are  cheap,  and  when 
I  was  a  young  man,  were  eminently  ffood. 

**  There  are  two  little  books  pubhshed  by 
the  Foulis,  Telemachus  and  UoUins's  Po^ 
ems,  each  a  shilling ;  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  them. 

*«  Make  my  comfdiments  to  Mis.  fiosweD, 
though  she  does  not  love  me.  You  see 
what  perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how 
little  fit  to  be  trusted  with  feudal  estates. 
When  she  mends  and  loves  me,  there  may 
be  more  hope  of  her  daughters. 

«*I  will  not  send  compliments  to  my 
friends  by  name,  because  1  would  be  loth  to 
leave  any' out  in  the  enumeration.  Tell 
them,  as  you  see  them,  how  well  I  speak  of 
Scotch  politeness,  and  Scotch  hospitality, 
and  Scotch  beauty,  and  of  every  thing 
Scotch,  but  Scotch  oat-cakes  and  Scotch 
prejudices. 

*«Let  me  know  the  answer  of  Rasay^ 
and  the  decision  relating  to  Sir  AHani.  I 
am,  my  dearest  sir,  wiUi  great  afiection, 
your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, mSam.  Johnson." 

£d.  [In  the  latter  end  of  May  he  set  out 
on  what  he  called  **>  his  annual  ramble 
into  the  middle  counties,"  of  which  his  let- 
ters to  Mis.  Thrale  give  a  kind  of  journal. 
He  had,  it  seems,  previous  to  his  departure, 
a  kind  of  fit,  which,  as  well  as  Mr.  ThrsJe's 
care  for  his  personal  appearance,  he  thus 
notices :] 

[*«T0  MRS.   THRALE. 

"Loiidoii,S5th  May,  1775. 

Lctten,  "The  fit  was  a  sudden  feint- 
sS^ijtJi,  ness,  such  as  I  have  had  I  Imow 
not  how  often ;  no  harm  came  of 
it,  and  all  is  well.  I  cannot  go  [to  Oxford] 
tin  Saturday,  and  then  go  I  wifi  if  I  can. 
My  clothes,  Mr.  Thrale  says,  must  be  made 
like  other  needle's,  and  they  are  gone  to 
the  tailor's.'^ 

"  Oxford,  IJt  June,  1775. 
«•  I  did  not  make  the  epitaph  >  before  last 
night,  and  this  morning  I  have  found  it  too 
kxnff ;  I  send  it  to  you  as  it  is  to  pacify  you, 
and  win  make  it  shorter  *  *.  Don't  sup- 
pose that  I  live  here  as  we  live  at  Strea- 

1  A  lawsuit  carried  on  by  Sir  Allan  Maclean, 
chief  of  his  clan,  to  recover  certain  parts  of  his 
family  estates  from  the  duke  of  Argyle. — ^Bos- 

WBI.U 

3  [On  MiB.  Salisbuxy.— £o.] 


tham.  I  went  this  morning  to  the  chape 
at  siX|.  and  if  I  wqre  to  stay  would  try  t« 
oinform  to-  all  wholesome  rules  *  *.  Mr. 
Coulsons  is  well,  and  still  willing  to  keep 
me,  but  I  delight  not  in  being  Exng  heie. 
Mr.  Smollett,  of  Loch  Lomond  S  and  his 
lady  have  been  hei!% — ^we  were  glad  to 
meet." 

»  6th  June,  177S. 

« Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
things,  that  Mr.  [Coulson]  has  quarrelled 
with  me.  He  sajrs  I  raise  the  langh  upon 
him,  and  he  is  an  independent  man,  and  all 
he  has  is  his  own,  and  he  is  not  used  to 
such  things.  And  so  I  shafl  have  no  more 
good  of  C[oulson],  of  whom  I  never  had 
any  good  but  flattery,  which  my  dear  mis 
tress  knows  I  can  have  at  home. 

*****  4t 

«  Here  I  am,  and  how  to  get  away  I  do 
not  see,  for  the  power  of  departure,  other- 
wise than  in  a  post-chaise,  depends  upon 
accidental  vacancies  in  passing  coaches,  of 
which  all  but  one  in  a  week  pass  through 
this  place  at  three  in  the  morning.  After 
that  one  I  have  sent,  but  with  litUe  hope ; 
y6t  I  shall  be  very  unwilling  to  stay  here 
another  week." 

«  [Oxford],  7Ui  June,  1775. 

*<C[oul8an]  and  I  am  pretty  well  a^ain. 
I  grudge  the^cost  of  going  to  lichfidd — 
Frank  and  I — in  a  post-chaise— yet  I  think 
of  thundering  away  to-morrow.  So  you 
will  write  your  next  dear  letter  to  Lich- 
field." 

"  Licbfidd,  lOtb  June,  1775. 

•<  On  Thursday  I  took  a  post-chaise,  and 
intended  to  have  passed  a  day  or  two  at 
Birmingham,  but  Hector  had  company  in 
his  house,  and  I  went  on  to  Lichfield, 
where  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  stay." 

"  Lichfield,  11th  June,  1775. 
*«  Lady  Smith  is  settled  here  at  last,  and 
sees  company  in  her  new  house.  I  went 
on  Saturday.  Poor  Lucy  Porter  has  her 
hand  in  a  bag,  so  unabled  by  the  gout  that 
she  cannot  dress  herself.  I  go  every  day  to 
Stowehill;  both  the  sisters  0  are  now  at 
home.  I  sent  Mrs.  Aston  a  *  Taxation  V 
and  sent  it  to  nobody  else,  and  Lucy  borrow- 
ed it.  Mrs.  Aston,  since  that,  inquired  by 
a  messenger  when  I  was  expected.  *  I  can 
tell  nothing  about  it,'  said  Lucy :  *•  when  he 
is  to  be  here,  I  suppose  she^  know.' 
Every  body  remembers  you  aH  You  left 
a  good  impression  behind  you.    I  hope  you 

8  [Mr.  Coulson,  of  University  College.  See 
mie,  vol  i.  p.  493.— Ed.) 

4  [See  mite,  vol.  L  p.  458.— Ed.] 

5  [Mrs.  Gklstrell  and  Miss  Aston. — ^Ed.] 

•  [A  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  '*TazatioQ  no  • 
Tyranny."— Ed.] 
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win  do  the  same  at  [Lewee].  Do  not  majke 
them  speeches.  Unusual  compJinfcnts,  to 
which  Uiere  is  do  statedl  and  ^pireaciip^ 
answer,  embarraas  the  feeble  who  do  not 
know  what  to  say,  and  di8g:iM  the  wise, 
who,  knowing  them  to  be  fiilse,  suspect  U^m 
to  be  hypocritical.  •♦,.•♦♦*• 
You  never  told  me,  and  I  omitted  to  inquire, 
how  you  were  entertained  by  Bcfwell's 
*  Journal.'  One  would  tldnli  the  man  had 
been  hired  to  be  a  spy  tqwn  me ;  he  was 
very  diligent,  and  caught  opportunities  of 
writing  Som  time  to  time.  You  may  now 
conceive  yourself  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  expedition.  Folks  want  me  to  go 
to  Italy,  but  I  say  you  are  not  for  it" 

"  Lichfield,  13Ui  Jane,  1775. 

<*I  now  write  from  Mrs.  Cobb's,  whev  I 
have  had  custard.  Nothing  consideflUe 
has  happened  since  I  wrote,  only  I  am  sorry 
-to  see  Miss  Porter  so  bad,  and  I  am  not 
pleased  to  find  that,  after  a  very  comfortable 
uitermission,  the  old  flatulence  distressed 
me  again  last  night.  « The  world  is  fuB  of 
ups  and  downs,'  as,  I  think,  I  told  you  once 
before. 

<«  Lichfield  is  full  of  hax-clubs.  The  la- 
dies have  one  for  their  own  sex.  They  have 
incorporated  themselves  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Amicable  Society ;  abd  pay  each 
twopence  a  week  to  the  box.  Any  woman 
who  can  produce  the  weekly  twopence  is 
achnitted  to  the  society ;  and  when  any  of 
the  poor  subscribers  is  in  want,  she  has  six 
shillu^  a  week ;  and,  I  think,  when  she 
dies  five  pounds  are  given  to  her  children. 
Lucy  is  not  one,  nor  Mrs.  Cobb.  The  sub- 
scribers are  always  quarrelling ;  and  every 
now  and  then,  a  lady,  in  a  fume,  withdraws 
her  name ;  but  they  are  an  hundred  pounds 
beforehand. 

««Mr.  Green  has  got  a  cast  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  he  holds  to  be  a  very  exact 
resemblance. 

«  There  is  great  lamentation  here  for  the 
death  of  Cd.  Lucy  is  of  opinion  that  he 
was  wonderfully  handsome. 

**  Boswell  is  a  favourite,  but  he  has  lost 
ground  since  I  told  them  that  he  is  married, 
and  an  hope  is  over."] 

Ed.  [The  history  of  Mrs.  Winiams  be- 
longs so  inseparably  to  that  of  Dr.  John- 
son, that  the  Editor  cannot  omit  here  insert- 
ing the  Mowing  letter,  relating  to  a  small 
annuity,  which  the  charity  of  Mrs.  Montagu 
had  secured  to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  which, 
as  we  shan  see,  was  long  afterwards  a  sub- 
ject of  acknowledgment  from  Dr.  Johnson 
to  that  lady.] 

[t^MBS.  WILLIAMS   TO  MRS.  MOVTAGtT. 
"  JohiuonVcourt,  9&tb  June,  1775. 
Mont.        tt  Madam, — Often  have  1  heard  of 
*^*      generosity,  benevolence,  and   com- 


passion, hut  never  haye  I  known  at  expe- 
rienced the  reality  of  those  virtufis,  ttl 
this  joyfi4  morning,  when  I  received  the 
honour  of  3rour  most  tender  and  ajSectionate 
letter  with  its  most  welcome  contents.  Ma* 
dam,  I  may  with  truth  say,  I  haflre  not  words 
to  express  my  gratitude  as  I  ouffht  to  a  lady, 
whose  bounty  has,  by  an  actof  Denevolence, 
doubled  my  income,  and  whoee  tender, 
coinpassionate  assurance  haa  removed  the 
future  anxiety  of  trusting  to  chance,  the 
terror  of  which  only  could  have  prompted 
me  to  stand  a  public  candidate  for  Mr. 
Hetherington's  bounty.  May  my  sincere 
an(%ratefu]  thanks  be  accepted  by  you,  and 
may  the  Author  of  all  good  bless  and  long 
continue  a  life,  whose  shining  virtaes  are  so 
conspicuous  and  exemplary,  is  tjie  most  ar- 
dent prayer  of  her  who  is,  with  tibe  greatest 
respect,  madam,  your  most  devoted,  truly 
obliged,  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Anna  Willl4Ms."] 

[The  following  letter,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  though  it  does  not  belong  °' 
to  his  personal  hi^ory,  describes  a  scene  of 
pabli<5  amusement,  and  afibrds  some  details 
cdnceming  the  habits  of  society,  which  may 
amuse  the  reader,  and  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture win  hardly  be  considered  as  misplaced.] 

[*<MBS.   THRALE  TO  DR.  70HN80N. 

"  S4tb  June,  1775. 

«*  Now  for  the  re^tta,  of  which, 
Baretti  says,  the  mst  notion  was    ^®"- 
taken  from  Venice,  where  the  gon-    SiT.^ 
doliers  practise  rowing  against  each 
other  perpetually ;  and  I  dare  say  'tis  good 
diversion  where  the  weather  invites,  and 
the  water  seduces  to  such  entertainments. 
Here,  however,  it  was  not  likely  to  answer ; 
and  I  think  nobody  was  ])leasea. 

•»  Well !  Croesus  promised  a  reward,  you 
remember,  for  him  who  should  produce  a 
new  delight ;  but  the  prize  was  never  ob- 
tained, tor  nothing  that  was  new  proved 
delightful ;  and  Jh.  Goldsmith,  three  thou- 
sand years  afterwards,  found  out  that  who^ 
ever  aid  a  new  thing  did  a  bad  thing,  and 
whoever  said  a  new  thing  said  a  false  thing. 
So  yestermorning,  a  flag  flying  from  some 
coDSfRCUOUs  steeple  in  iVestminster  gave 
notice  of  the  approaching  festival,  and  at 
noon  the  managers  determined  to  hold  it  on 
that  day.  In  about  two  hours  the  wind 
rose  very  high,  and  the  river  was  exceed- 
ingly rough ;  but  the  lot  was  cast,  and  the 
ladies  went  on  with  their  dresses.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  all  should  wear  white ;  but 
the  ornaments  were  left  to  our  own  choice. 
I  was  afraid  of  not  being  fine  enough ;  so  1 
trimmed  my  white  lutestring  with  silver 
^uze,  and  wore  black  riband  intermixed. 
We  had  obtained  more  tickets  than  I  hoped 
for,  though  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  i  gave  ua 
1  lante^Y.lp,  173.— EdJ  ' 
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none  at  last ;  but  he  gives  one  such  a  pro- 
fiifeion*'of  words,  and  bows,  and  comptoents, 
that  I  suppose  he  thinks  everything  else 
superflucvis.  Mr.  Cator  i  was  tilie  man  for 
a  real  favour  at  last,  whose  character  is  di- 
rectly opposite,  as  you  know;  but  if  both 
are  actuated  bv  the  spirit  of  kindness,  let  us 
try  at  least  to  love  them  both. 

<«  He  wished  Hester  [Miss  Thrale]  to  go, 
and  she  wished  it  too,  and  her  father  wished ; 
so  I  would  not  stand  out,  though  my  fears 
for  her  health  aikl  safety  lessened  the  plea- 
sure her  company  always  gives.  The 
D'Avenants,  then,  Mr.  Cator,  Mr.  Epns, 
Mr.  Seward,  and  ourselves,  set  about  feing 
happy  with  all  our  might,  and  tried  for  a^ 
barge  to  flatter  in  altogether.  The  barges, 
however,  were  already  fidl,  and  we  were  to 
be  divided  and  put  into  separate  boats. 
The  water  was  rough,  even  seriously  so ;  the 
time  ghded  awav  in  deliberation  of  what  was 
to  be  done ;  ana  we  resolved,  at  last,  to  run 
to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Temple, 
of  whom  we  knew  nothing  but  that  he  was 
D'Avenant*8  friend,  and  look  at  the  race 
from  his  windows, — then  drive  awiy  for 
RaneWh,  in  time  to  see  the  baiges  drawn 
up^  and  the  company  disembark.  Of  the 
race,  however,  scarce  any  thing  could  be 
seen  for  clouds  of  dust  that  intercepted  one's 
sight ;  and  we  have  no  balconies  to  see  shows 
from,  as  are  provided  in  countries  vrbere 
processions  ipake  much  of  the  n^ans  of  en- 
tertainment ;  so  we  discomposed  our  head- 
dresses against  each  other,  by  struggling 
for  places  in  an  open  window,  ana  then 
begged  pardons  with  courtesies,  which  ex- 
posed our  trains  to  be  trod  on,  and  made  us 
still  more  out  of  humour.  It  was  however 
a  real  pleasure  to  look  at  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators. Every  shop  was  shut ;  every  street 
deserted ;  and  the  tops  of  all  such  houses  as 
had  any  catch  of  the  river  swarmed  with 
people^  like  bees  settling  on  a  branch. 
Here  is  no  exaggeration,  upon  my  honour ; 
even  the  lamp-irons  on  Westminster-bridge 
were  converted  into  seats,  while  every 
lighter  lying  in  the  Thames  bore  men  up 
to  the  topmast-head.  This  was  the  true 
wonder  or  the  day.  Baretti  says  he  will 
show  us  finer  sights  when  we  go  to  Italy. 
I  believe  him ;  but  shall  we  ever  see  so  pop- 
ulous a  city  as  London  ?  so  rich  a  city?  so 
happy  a  city  1    I  fancy  not 

*  Let  bear  or  elephant  be  ^er  so  white. 
The  people  sure,  the  people,  are  the  si^t' 

*^  They  could  not  indeed  be  very  atten- 
tive to  the  games,  like  those  Horace  talks 
of,  for  here  was  neither  panther  nor  camel ; 
no  pretence  to  draw  us  together,  as  I  could 
find ;— yet  they  sat  so  thick  upon  the  slating 
of  Whitehallt  that  nobody  could  persuade 

1  [A  timber-merchant  in  the  Borough— Ed.] 


me  for  a  fong  whfle  out  of  the  notion  that 
it  was  Covered  with  black,  till  through  a  tel. 
eqK>pe  we  espi^  the  animals  in  motion, 
like  ma^ufied  mites  in  a  Wt  of  old  cheese. 
Well !  frooS  this  house  in  the  Temple  we 
baited  a^y  to  Ranelagh,  happy  in  having 
at  least  convinced  a  hundred  fodks  we  never 
saw  before,  and  perhaps  never  shall  see 
agaiflfeithat  we  haa  iickets  for  the  regatta, 
and  nne  dotlUs  to  spoil  with  the  rain,  and 
that  we  were  not  come  thither  like  the  vulgar 
—in  good  time !— only  to  see  the  boat-race. 
And  now,  without  one  image  of  Cleopatra's 
galley  or  A^rgil's  games,  or  one  pretext  to 
say  how  it  put  us  in  mind  of  either,  we 
drove  to  Ranelagh,  and  told  each  other  all 
the  way  how  pretty  it  would  be  to  look  at 
the  ladies  disembariung  to  musick,  and 
wfting  in  procession  up  to  the  rotunda. 
But  the  night  came  on ;  the  wind  roared ; 
the  rain  feS ;  and  the  barges  missing  tbeir 
way,  many  came  up  to  Uie  wrong  stairs. 
The  managers  endeavoured  to  rectify  the 
mistake,  and  drive  tliem  back,  that  some 
order  might  be  kept,  and  some  appearance 
of  regularity  might  be  made ;  but  the  wo- 
men were  weary  and  wet,  and  in  no  disposi- 
tion to  try  for  further  felicity  out  of  the  old 
common  road ;  so  the  procession  was  spoil- 
ed ;  and  as  to  musick,  we  heard  none  but 
screams  of  the  frighted  company,  as  they 
were  tossed  about  at  the  moment  of  getting 
to  shore.  Once  more,  then,  all  were  turnea 
loose  to  look  for  pleasure  where  it  could  be 
found.  The  rotunda  was  not  to  be  opened 
till  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  beD  was  to  caD 
us  to  sup  there ;  the  temporary  building  was 
not  finished,  and  the  ram  would  not  permit 
walking  in  the  garden.  Calamity,  however, 
vanishes  often  upon  a  near  approach— <loes 
not  it? — as  weU  as  happiness.  We  all 
crowded  into  the  new  buildmg,  from  whence 
we  drove  the  carpenters,  and  called  for 
cards,  without  the  help  of  which,  by  some 
fatality,  no  day  dedicated  to  amusement  i^ 
ever  able  to  end. 

«  Queenet/  said  there  was  no  loss  of  the 
ornaments  mtended  to  decorate  Neptune's 
hall ;  for  she  saw  no  attempt  at  embellish- 
ment, except  a  few  fluttering  rags,  like  those 
which  dangle  from  a  dyer's  pole  into  the 
street;  and  in  that  room  we  sat  telling 
opinions,  adventures,  &c.  tiO  supper  was 
served,  which  the  men  said  was  an  execnu 
ble  one,  and  I  thought  should  have  been 
finer.  •  Was  nothing  good,  then  V  you  be- 
gin to  exclaim;  'here  is  desire  of  saying 
sometlung  where  little  is  to  be  said,  and  la- 
mentations are  the  readiest  nonsense  my 
mistress  can  find  to  fill  her  letter  with.' 
No,  no ;  I  would  commend  the  concert,  the 
catch  singers,  for  an  hour,  if  you  would 
hear  me ;  the  musick  was  well  selected,  and 
admirably  executed ;  nor  did  the  company 
look  much  amiss  when  all  the  disfnatw^M 
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Qfvov  ttiifl  we  walked  romid  Ranelagfa  a  tit- 
tle in  the  old  way; — eveiy  body  being 
dressed  in  white  was  no  advantage  indeed 
to  the  general  appearance.  • 

«We  retained  safe  iKHne  about  five  or 
six  o'clock:  ft  new  scene  Id  Hester,  who 
behaved  sweetly,  and  had  no  fears  in  the 
crowd,  but  prodigious  svprise  in  findii^  it 
farodl  day  when  we  came  08t.  I  nnght 
have  wondered  too,  for  few  pec^  have 
freauented  pubhck  places  less  than  myself; 
ana  for  the  first  six  years  after  my  mar- 
riage, as  you  know,  I  never  set  lliy  foot  in  '  ^ 
any  tiieatre  or  place  of  entertainment  at  all. 
W  hat  most  amazed  me  about  this  regatta, 
however,  was  the  mixture  of  company, 
when  tickets  were  so  difficult  to  obtain. 
Somebody  talked  at  Ranelagh  of  two  ladies 
that  were  drowned;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  was  a  dream."] 

£b^  [In  the  last  days  of  June,  h^  removed 
to  Ashbourne ;  and  his  letters  thence 
contain  the  usual  routine  of  his  country 
observations,  with  one  or  two  more  charac- 
teristic circumstances.  He  was  veiy  9^1- 
kms  that  an  old  hone  of  Mrs.  Thrale's 
diould  not  be  sold  to  hard  work,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  degraded,  for  five  pounds»  and  was 
wfflmg  to  have  borne  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  poor  animaL 

For  Wb  friend  Baietti,  of  some  point  of  1 
whose  conduct  Mrs.  Thrale  had  complain- 
ed, he  intercedes  with  Uiat  lady  in  a  tone  of 
modest  propriety : 

*DB.  JOHNSON  TO  MBS.  THSALE. 

•*  Aflhboaine,  IStb  July,  IT75. 

i-^ttw^  "Poor  Baietti!  do  not  quarrel 
sia  ^  ^^  ^'^  9  to  nefflect  him  a  litUe  will 
be  sufficient  He  means  only  to  be 
frank,  and  manly,  and  independent,  and 
perhaps,  as  you  say,  a  little  wise.  To  be 
Rank,  he  thius,  is  to  be  cynical,  and  ta  be 
independent  to  be  rude.  Forgive  him, 
dnrest  lady,  the  rather  because  of  his  mis- 
behavioar;  1  am  afraid  he  has  learned  part 
of  me.  I  hope  to  set  him  hereafter  abetter 
example."  t 

Eb,       This  coobess  soon  ended,  as  the 
next  letter  informs  us : 

««IA.  JOHNSON  TO  MBS.  TERALB. 

"  Aihbourne,  Silt  July,  177SL  • 

Lctten,  M  You  and  [Baretti]  are  friends 
^^^  again.  My  dear  mistress  has  the 
quality  of  being  easily  reconciled,  and  not 
easily  o^nded.  Kinclness  is  a  good  thing  in 
itself;  and  there  are  few  things  Uiat  are  wor- 
thy of  anger,  and  still  fewer  that  can  justify 


«f  am  glad  you  read  Boswell's  Journal. 
YoQ  are  now  sufficiently  mfonned  of  the 


whole  transaction,  and  ;ieed  nof  remt  that 
you  did  not  make  the  tour  of  the  Hmmdes/* 

"  LkhfleM,  Jaly  [97],  177S. 

^  I  have  passed  one  day  at  Biimingham 
with  my  M  ftiend  Hector-— there*  s  a  name  ! 
and  his  sister,  an  old  love.  My  mistress  is 
^wn  much  older  than  my  friend. 

<  O  quid  1)abe8  illius,  ilSas 
Clua  spirabat  amores    ^^ 
.      due  me  surpuerat  mibL'** 
\  Hob.  Od.  13. 1.4. 

He  ijretumed  to  town  about  the  end  ^ 
of  August/j 

After  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  wrote 
three  letters  to  him,  from  which  I  extract 
the  following  passages : 

^  I  have  seen  Lord  Hailes  since  I  came 
down.  He  fhinks  it  wonderful  that  ^u 
are  pleased  toTake  so  much  pains  in  revising 
his  *  Annals.'  I  told  him  that  you  said  you 
were  well  rewarded  by  the  entertainment 
which  you  had.in  reading  them." 

"There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of 
Hebriddans  in  Edinburgh  this  summer, 
whom  I  have  been  happv  to  entertain  at 
my  house.  Mr.  Donald  Macqueeni  and 
Lord  Monboddo  supped  with  me  one  even- 
ing. They  joined  in  controverting  your 
proposition,  that  the  Gaelick  of  the  High- 
lands and  Isles  of  Scotland  was  not  written 
tin  of  late."  • 

u  My  mind  has  been  somewhat  dark  this 
summer.  I  have  need  of  your  warming 
and  vivifying  rays ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  have 
them  frequenthr.  I  am  going  to  pass  some 
time  with  my  father  at  Aucmnleck." 

<«T0  J  AXES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  LondoD,  Aof .  S7, 1775. 

*<Deab  siBy — I  am  retinmed  from  the 
annual  ramble  into  the  middle  counties. 
Having  seen  nothing  I  had  not  seen  before 
I  have  nothing  to  relate.  Time  has  left 
that  part  of  the  island  few  antiquities ;  and 
commerce  has  left  the  people  no  singulari^ 
ties.  I  was  glad  to  go  aoroad,  anct  per- 
haps, glad  to  come  home ;  which  is  in  other 
words,  I  was,  I  am  afraid,  weary  of  being 
at  home,  and  weary  of  beinj?  abroad,  fi 
not  this  the  state  of  life?  But,  if  we  coa^ 
fess  this  weariness,  let  us  not  lament  it ;  for 
an  the  wise  and  aU  the  good  say,  that  we 
may  cure  it. 

«  For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  is  your 
mind,  I  can  prescribe  nothing  but  that  you 
disperse  them  by  honest  busmess  or  inno- 
cent pleasure,  and  by  reading,  sometimes 
easy  and  sometnnes  serious.    Change  of 

1  The  very  learned  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky. 
whom  both  br.  Johnson  and  I  have  mentioned 
with  regurd.-— B08WBLL.  [See  aiif€,  voL  i  n> 
377^Ed.] 
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Slace  is  useful ;  and  1  hope  that  your  teai- 
ence  at  Auchiiileck  will  have  many  good 
efiectfl. 

*        *        *        *        *        * 

*•  Thaf  1  should  have  |;iven  pain  to  Ra- 
say,  I  am  sincerely  sorry ;  anS  am  therefore 
veiy  much  pleased  that  he  is  no  longer  un- 
easy. He  still  thhiks  that  I  have  represent- 
ed him  as  personally  giving  up  the  chief- 
tainship. I  meant  only  thai  it  was  no  long- 
er contested  between  the  two  houses,  smd 
supposed  it  settled,  perhaps,  by  the  cession 
of  some  remote  generation,  in  the  house  of 
Dunvegan.  I  am  sony  the  advertisement 
was  not  continued  for  three  or  four  tihnes  m 
the  paper. 

«<That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Mac- 
queen  should  controvert  a  position  contrary 
to  the  ima^aiy  interest  of  literary  or  na- 
tional  prejudice,  might  be  easily  imagined ; 
but  of  a  standing  fact  therelbught  to  be  no 
controversy;  if  there  are  men  with  tails, 
catch  a  homo  caudatus ;  if  there  was  writing 
of  old  in  the  Highlands  or  Hebrides,  in  the 
Erse  language,  produce  the  manuscripts. 
Where  men  write  they  will  write  to  one  an- 
other, and  some  of  their  letters,  in  families 
studious  of  their  ancestry,  will  be  kept.  In 
Wales  there  are  many  manuscripts. 

''I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord 
Hailes's  history,  which  I  purpose  to  return 
all  the  next  week :  that  his  respect  for  my 
bttle  observations  should  keep  his  ^ork  in 
suspense,  makes  one  of  the  evib  of  my  jour- 
ney. It  is  in  our  language,  I  think,  a  new 
m6de  of  history  which  tells  all  that  is  want- 
ed, and,  I  suppose,  all  that  is  known,  with- 
out laboured  splendour  of  language,  or  af- 
fected subtilty  of  conjecture.  The  exact- 
ness of  his  dates  raises  my  wander.  He 
.  seems  to  have  the  closeness  of  Henault  with- 
out his  constraint. 

*<Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with 
your  « Journal  i,'  that  she  almost  read  her- 
self blind.    She  has  a  great  regard  for  you. 

**  Of  Mrs.  Boewell,  £ough  she  knows  in 
her  heart  that  she  does  hot  love  me,  I  am 
always  glad  to  hear  any  ^ood,  and  hope 
that  she  and  the  little  dearladies  will  have 
neither  sickness  nor  any  other  auction. 
But  she  knows  that  she  does  not  care  what 
becomes  of  me,  and  for  that  she  may  be 
sure  that  I  think  her  very  much  to  blame. 

**  Never,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  take  it  into 
your  head  to  think  that  I  do  not  love  you ; 

a  nay  settle  yourself  in  full  confidence 
of  my  love  and  esteem :  I  love  you  as  a 
kind  man,  i  value  you  as  a  worthy  man, 
and  hope  in  time  to  reverence  you  as  a  man 
of  exemplary  piety.  I  hold  you,  as  Hamlet 
has  it,  *  m  my  heart  of  hearts,'  and  there- 

1  My  <<  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hdirides," 
which  thatlady  read  in  the  original  manuscript — 

BOSWBLL. 


fore,  it  is  little  to  say,  that  I  amy'^y^yoor 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

«  Sam.  Johm%o2i." 

mto  jambs  boswell,  esq. 

"  London,  aoth  Angiut,  1775. 

««SiR,>-If  ittthese  paperst  there  iirlittie 
alteration  attempted,  do  not  .suppose  me 
negligent.  I  have  read  them  perhaps  more 
closely  than  the  rest;  but  I  find  nothing 
wortlnr.of  an  objection^ 

«<  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  and 
tell  me  all  your  honest  heart.  I  am,  air, 
yours  affifctionately, 

<»Sa«.  Johnson." 

[**DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCT  POBTES. 
«  London,  9di  September,  1775. 
'  <<DeaR    madam,— I   have    sent     Peanon 
your  books  by  the  carrier,  and  in    ^s- 
Sandys's  Travels  you  will  find  your  glasses. 

*•  I  have  written  this  post  to  the  ladies  at 
Stow-hiU,  and-  yon  may,  the  day  after  yon 
have  this,  or  at  any  other  time,  send  Mrs. 
GastrePs  hocka, 

**  Be  pleased  to  make  my  complunents  to 
sdl  my  good  friends. 

M I  hope  the  poor  dear  hand  is  recovered, 
and  you  are  now  able  to  write,  which,  how- 
ever, you  need  not  do,  for  I  am  gbing  to 
Brighthehnstone,  and  when  I  come  back 
will  take  care  to  tell  you.  In  the  mean 
^  time  take  great  care  of  your  health,  and 
drink  as  much  as  you  can.  I  am,  dearest 
love,  your  most  humble  servant, 

»»Sam.  Johnson."] 

*<t0  james  boswsll,  esq. 

"  14Ui  Bept  177& 

**  Mr  DEAR  siRr— I  now  write  to  you, 
lest  in  some  of  your  freaks  and  humours  you 
should  fancy  yourself  neglected.  Such  fan- 
cies I  must  entreat  you  never  to  admit,  at 
least  never  to  indul^ ;  for  my  regard  for 
you  is  so  radicated  and  fixed,  that  it  is 
become  part  of  my  mind,  and  cannot  be 
effaced  but  by  some  cause  uncommonly 
violent ;  therefore,  whether  I  write  or  not, 
set  your  thou^ts  at  rest  I  now  write  to 
tell  you  that  I  shall  not  very  so<m  write 
again,  for  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on 
another  journey. 

****** 

«  Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streatham, 
and  in  Leicesterfields  a.  Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Boswell,  if  she  is  in  good 
humour  with  me.    I  am,  sir,  &c. 

«  Sam.  Johnson." 

What  he  mentions  in  such  light  terms 


s  Another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's  "Annals  of 
Scotland.** — ^Bos  w  ell. 
8  Where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  lived.— &b- 

WBLL. 
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a%  <•(  flfll  to  set  ont  to^monrowoQ  another 
jomneyf''  I  Boon  afterwards  discovered  was 
no  less  than  a  tour  to  France  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs*  Thrale.  This  was  the  only  time  in 
his  life  that  he  went  upon  the  Continent. 

«X0  MR.  ROBERT  LSVET. 
«  "  Calais,  I8th  Sept  1775. 

•*Dear  sir, — We  are  here  in  France, 
after  a  very  pleasing  passage  of  no  more 
t^an  six  hours.  1  Imow  not  when  I  shall 
write  again,  and  therefore  I  write  now, 
though  you  cannot  mippose  that  I  have 
much  to  say.  You  have  seen  France  your- 
self. From  this  place  we  are  going  to  Kou- 
en,  and  from  Rouen  to  Pans,  where  Mr. 
Thrale  designs  to  stay  about  five  or  six 
weeks.  We  have  a  regular  recommenda- 
tion to  the  English  resident,  so  we  shall  not 
be  taken  for  vagabonds.  We  think  to  go 
one  way  and  return  another,  and  see  as 
much  aa  we  can.  I  wiQ  try  to  speak  a  little 
French;  I  tried  hitherto  but  Httle,  but  I 
spoke  sometimes.  If  I  heard  better,^  I  sup- 
pose I  should  learn  faster.  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,    -       ^  Sam.  Johi^son." 

««X0  THE  SAME. 

"  Paris,  SSd  6ctober,  1775. 

"Dear  sir,-— We  are  still  here,  com- 
monly very  busy  in  looking  about  us.  We 
have  been  to  day  at  Versailles.  You  have 
seen  it,  and  1  shall  not  describe  it.  We 
came  yesterday  from  Fontainbleaii,  where 
the  court  is  now.  We  went  to  see  the 
^ng  and  queen  at  dinner,  and  the  queen 
was  so  impressed  by  Missi,  that  she  sent 
one  of  the  gentlemen  to  inquire  who  she 
was.  I  find  all  true  that  you  have  ever  told 
me  at  Paris.  Mr.  Tliraie  is  very  liberal, 
and  keeps  us  two  coaches,  and  a  very  fine 
table;  but  I  think  our  cookery  very  bad. 
Mrs.  Thrale  got  into  a  convent  of  English 
nuns,  and  I  talked  with  her  through  the 
grate,  and  I  am  very  kindly  used  by  the 
English  Benedictine  friars.  But  u])on  the 
whole  I  cannot  make  much  acquaintance 
here ;  and  though  the  churches,  palaces, 
and  some  ^vate  houses  are  very  magnifi- 
cent, there  is  no  very  great  pleasure  after 
bavins  seen  many,  in  seeing  more ;  at  least 
the  pleasure,  whatever  it  be,  must  some 
time  have  an  end,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
think  when  we  shall  come  home.  Mr. 
Thrale  calculates  that  as  we  left  Streatham 
on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  we  shall  see 
it  a^iin  about  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

<•  1  think  1  had  not  been  on  this  side  of 
the  sea  five  days  before  I  found  a  sensible 
improvement  in  my  health.  I  ran  a  race 
in  the  rain  this  day,  and  beat  Baretti.  Ba- 
retti  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  speaks  French,  I 
think,  quite  as  well  as  English. 

I  Miss  Thrale. — Boswbll. 
▼OL.  n.  2 


««lCake  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams ;  and  give  my  love  to  Francis ;  and 
tefi  m^  frien£  that  1  am  not  lost.  I  am, 
dear  air,  your  afi^tionate  humble,  &c 

<"  Sam.  Johhson." 

*'t0  dr.  8am17bl  johnson. 

''  EdinbuisbiMth  October,  177S. 

"Mt  dear  siBi — ^If  I  had  not  been  in- 
ibimed  that  you  were  at  Paris,  you  should 
have  had  a  letter  from  me  by  the  earliest 
opportumty,  announcing  the  birth  of  my 
son,  <Hi  the  9th  instant ;  I  have  named  him 
Alexanders,  after  my  &ther.  I  now  write, 
as  I  supjpose  your  feUow-traveller,  Mr. 
Thrale,  wul  return  to  Londcm  this  week,  to 
attend  his  duty  m  parliament,  and  that  yon 
will  not  stay  behind  him. 

» I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's 
*  Annals.'  I  have  undertaken  to  solicit  you 
for  a  favour  toliim,  which  he  thus  requests 
in  a  letter  to  me :  *  I  intend  soon  to  give 
you  «The  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,'  which 
you  wi]l*be  pleased  to  transmit  to  Dr.  Jofanp 
son.  I  wish  that  you  could  assist  me  in  a 
£uicy  which  I  have  taken,  of  getting  Dr. 
Johnson  to  draw  a  character  of  Itdbert 
Bruce,  from  the  account  that  I  eive  of  that 
prince.  If  he  finds  materials  for  it  in  my 
work,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  selecting  the  most  striking  in- 


^  *«I  suppose  by,  <  The  Life  of  Robert 
Bruce,'  his  lordship  means  that  part  of  hi» 
« Annals'  which  relates  ibe  histoiy  of  that 
pimce,  and  not  a  separate  woifc. 

<«  Shall  we  have  <  A  Journey  to  Park,' 
from  you  in  the  winter?  You  will,  I  hop^ 
at  any  rate,  be  land  enough  to  give  me 
some  account  of  your  French  travels  veiy 
soon,  tor  I  Bm  v^  impatient  What  a 
diSerent  scene  have  you  viewed  this  au- 
tumn,, frtrni  that  which  you  viewed  in  au- 
tumn 1773 !  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your 
much  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  ser- 
vant, <«Jabie8  Boswell." 

<T0  JAMES  BOSWSLL,  ESQ. 

"  Ukh  November,  177S. 
M  Dear  sir, — ^I  am  glad  that  the  young 
laird  is  bom,  and  an  end,  as  I  hope,  put  to 
the  only  ^^SercDce  that  you  can  ever  ha^ 

3  [The  Editor  had  the  pleasure  of  hisacquaiot- 
ance.  He  was  a  hi^spirited,  clever,  and 
amiable  gentleman ;  and,  like  his  fath^^  a 
frank  anasocial  disposition ;  but  it  is  saidvut  he 
did  not  relish  the  recollections  of  our  aathouHs 
devotion  to  Dr.  Johnson  :  like  old  lord  Auchin- 
leck,  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  kind  df  derogation. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  in  182 1^  oat  was  nn- 
fortonately  killed  in  a  duel,  arising  from  a  politi- 
cal  dispute,  near  Ediobargh,  on  the  26th  March, 
1833,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Daneam.  He  left  i 
a  son  and  two  daughters.— En.] 
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with  Mfb.  BobwbH  K  I  know  that  ihedoee 
not  love  me;  but  lintend  to  persist  inwish- 
mg  her  well  till  I  get  the  better  of  her. 

«*  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  ^ery  difierent 
from  the  Hebrides,  but  it  is  to  a  hasty  trav- 
eOer  not  so  JfertQe  of  novelty,  nor  afibrds 
so  many  opportmiities  of  remark.  I  sannot 
pretend  to  tell  the  publick  any  thing  of  a 
place  better  known  to  many  of  my  readers 
than  to  myself.  We^can  talk  of  it  when 
we  meet 

•«  I  shall  go  next  week  to  Stieatham,  from 
whence  I  purpose  to  send  a  parcel  of  the 
•History'  every  post.  Concerning  the 
character  of  Brace,  I  can  only  sajr,  that  I 
do  not  see  any  great  reason  for  writing  it ; 
but  I  shall  not  easily  deny  what  Lord 
Hailes  and  you  concur  in  desirinff. 

**  I  have  been  remarkably  hesdthjr  aU  the 
journey,  and  hope  yon  and  your  family  have 
known  only  tiiat  trouble  and  danger  which 
has  so  happily  terminated.  Among  all  the 
congratulations  that  you  may  receive,  I 
hope  you  believe  none  more  warm  or  sincere 
than  those  o(  dear  sir,  your  most  afiection- 
ate,  ««Sam.  Johnson." 

*«TO  KBS.  LUCT  ^OKTER,  IN  LICHFIELD  >. 
**  leth  November,  1775. 

•«D£ar  MADAMr-This  week  I  came 
home  from  Paris.  I  have  brought  you  a 
httle  box,  which  I  thought  pretty ;  out  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  properly  a  snuff-box,  i  > 
m  a  box  for  some  other  use.  I  will  send 
it,  when  i  can  fini  an  opportunity.  I  have 
been  through  the  whole  journey  remarka- 
bly well.  My  fellow-travellers  were  the 
Ce  whom  you  saw  at  Lichfield,  only  we 
:  Baretti  with  us.  Paris  is  not  so  fine 
a  place  as  you  would  expect.  The  palaces 
and  churches,  however,  are  very  splendid 
and  magnificent;  and  what  would  please 
you,  there  are  many  very  fine  pictures ;  but 
1  do  not  think  their  way  of  life  commodious 
or  pleasant. 

**  Let  me  know  how  your  health  has 
been  all  this  while.  I  hope  the  fine  summer 
hasffiven  you  sttength  sidOBdent  to  encoun- 
ter the  winter. 

•*Make  my  compliments  to  all  my 
friends;  and,  if  your  fingers  will  let  you, 
vrite  to  me,  or  let  your  maid  write,  if  it  be 

.1  This  alludes  to  my  old  feudU  principle  of 
prefenringmale  tofemaie  0uoeeflflion.~-Bo»WBLL. 
s  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  majiy  years 
prerioiis  to  1775,  he  corresponded  with  this  lady, 
whs  was  his  stepdaughter,  out  noiieof  his  eariier 
letters  to  her  have  been  preserved. — ^Boswbll. 
Since  the  death  of  the  authour,  several  of  John- 
son's letters  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  written  before 
1775,  were  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by 
the  jEtev.  Dr.  Vyse,  and  are  printed  in  the  present 
edition.— Malonb.  [Several  others,  as  has  been 
already  sUted  (onle,  voL  I  p.  80),  are  added  to 
this  edition.— Ed.] 


trouUesoine  to  you.    I  am,  deat  Jn»*ft™, 
your  mtat  afi^tionate  humble  servant, 
<«Sam.  JoHHSoir.'' 

"TO  THE  SAME. 

"  December,  1773w 

"Dear  madams — Some  weeks  ago  I 
wrote  to  you,  to  tell  you  that  I  w^  juat 
come  home  from  a  ramble,  and  hoped  that 
I  should  have  heard  from  you.  I  am  afraid 
winter  has  laid  hold  on  your  fingers,  and 
hinders  you  from  writing.  However|  let 
somebody  write,  if  you  cannot,  and  tell  mo 
how  you  do»  and  a  little  of  what  has  hap- 
pened at  Lichfield  among  our  friends.  I 
hope  you  are  aU  well.  . 

"  When  I  was  in  France,  I  thoucht  my- 
self growing  young,  but  am  afraid  that  cold 
weather  wm  take  part  of  my  new  vigour 
from  me.  Let  us,  however,  take  care  oi 
ourselves,  and  lose  no  part  of  our  health  by 
negligence. 

**  I  never  knew  whether  you  received  the 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Travels,  and  the  passes. 

M  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me ;  and  do 
not  let  us  forget  each  other.  This  is  the 
season  of  good  wishes,  and  I  wish  you  all 
good.  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Porters 
nor  heard  of  him.     Is  he  with  you  1 

*«  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Adey,  and  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  aH  my 
friends ;  and  when  I  can  do  any  good,  1^ 
me  know.  I  am,  dear  madam,  yours  most 
afl!ectionately,  ««Sam.  Johwsok." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  write 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  France ;  for  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  once  said,  that  *^  he 
could  write  the  life  of  a  broomsticks"  so, 
notwithstanding  so  many  former  travellers 
have  exhausted  almost  every  subject  for  re- 
mark in  that  great  kingdom,  his  veiy  accu- 
rate observation,  and  peculiar  vigour  of 
thought  and  iDustration,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  work.  During  his  visit 
to  it,  which  lasted  about  two  mouths, 
he  wrote  notes  or  minutes  of  what  he  saw. 
He  promised  to  show  me  them,  but  I  neg. 
lected  to  put  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  them  has  been  lost,  or  per- 
haps destroyed  in  a  precipitate  burning  of 
his  papers  a  few  days  before  his  deaths 
which  must  ever  be  lamented ;  one  small 
paper  book,  however,  entitled,  *•  France  II.,'* 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  in  my  posses- 
sion. It  is  a  diurnal  register  of  his  life  and 
observations,  from   the    10th  of  October 

s  Son  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  her  first  husband. 

— ^BOSWBLL. 

4  It  IB  probable  that  the  authour's  memory  here 
deceived  him,  and  that  he  waa  thinking  of  Std- 
la*s  remark,  that  Swift  could  write  finely  upon 
a  broomstick. — See  Johnson^s  Life  of  Sip\fU — 

J.  BOSWELL. 
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to  the  4th  of  November,  inchiyo,  bemg 
twenty-six  days,  and  showa  an  extMordinfU 
attention  to  vanoua  liiinnte  particulan. 
the  only  memorial  of  thia  tomr  that 
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remaina,  mj  readera,  I  am  confide 
peruse  it  with  pleaaure,  though  hii 
are  very  short,  and  evidently  wiittc 
to  assist  his  own  recoDectaoo. 


ToviA  ^Tuesday,  IQtk  October,— We 
FruiG*.  g^^  ^Q  ^^  tmHtairet  in  which 
one  hundred  and  fifty  young  boys  are  edu- 
cated for  the  artny — ^They  have  arms  of 
di^rent  sixes,  according  to  the  age— flints 
of  wood — ^The  building  is  venr  large,  but 
nothing  fine  except  the  council-room — ^The 
French  have  large  squares  in  the  Windows 
— They  make  good  iron  palisades  i — ^Their 
meals  are  gross  s. 

«*  We  visited  the  Observatory,  a  large 
buildi]]^  of  a  great  height — ^The  upper  stones 
of  the  paranet  very  large,  but  not  cramped 
with  rroa  a—- The  flat  on  the  top  is  very  ex- 
tensive ;  but  on  the  insulated  part  there  is 
no  parapet — ^Though  it  was  broad  enough, 
I  did  not  care  to  go  upon  it— Maps  were 
■  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
Te  walked  to  a  small  convent  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory — ^In  the  reading- 
dc^  of  the  refectory  lay  the  lives  of  the 
Saints. 

**  Wednesday,  llih  Octdber^—We  went 
to  see  Hud  de  Chadoisi,  a  house  not  very 
large,  but  very  elegant — One  of  the  rooms 
was  gilt  to  a  degree  that  I  never  saw  before 
— ^The  upper  part  for  servants  and  their 
masters  was  pretty. 

«  Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  Mcmville's,  a 
house  divided  into  small'  apartnRnts,  fur- 
nished with  eflfeminate  and  minute  elegance 
—Porphyry. 

"Thence  we  went  to  St  Roque's  church, 
which  is  very  large — The  lower  part  of  the 
pillars  incnisted  with  marble— Three  chap- 
els behind  the  high  aJtar  j  the  last  a  mass6f 
low  arches— Ah^  I  beheve,  all  round. 

«« We  passed  through  Place  de  Venddme, 
a  fine  sauare,  about  as  big  as  Hanover- 
square — ^inhabited  by  the  high  families — 
Louis  XIY.  on  horseback  in  the  middles. 

**  MonviQe  is  the  son  of  a  farmer-general 

I  [Alluding,  probably,  to  the  fine  griUtM  bo 
frequent  in  Prance.  lie  had,  probably,  justMoa 
that  of  the  HMd  dM  InvaHdes,  which  b  cne  of 
the  finest— Co.] 

s  [The  contrary  has  been  the  ffoneral^pinion ; 
and  Johnson  was  certainly  a  bad  judge  in  that 
point,  if  he  believed  that  his  own  taste  was  deli- 
cate.—Ed.] 

s  [There  was  neither  iron  nor  wood  origMisUy 
used  in  any  part  of  the  building.  An  iron  ml 
was  afterwards  added  to  the  great  stairs. — Ed.] 

4  [This  seems  to  be  a  mistake ;  probably  for 
the  Hkd  de  CkateUL'-ED.] 

s[Ofoneblock.— EiK] 


— ^In  the  house  of  CkaUoit  is  a  roo 
nished  with  japan,  fitted  up  in  Europe 

««We  dined  with  Bocage*,  the  M 
Blanchetti,  and  his  lady — ^The  sweet : 
taken  by  the  MarchionesB  Blanchetti, 
observing  that  they  were  dear  7 — ]M 
Rov,  Count  Manucci,  the  abb^  the 
and  Father  Wilsons,  who  staid  witi 
till  I  took  him  home  in  the  coach. 

■^Bathianiisgone. 

•«The  French  have  no  laws  for 
maintenance  of  their  poor — ^Monkhc 
cessarily  a  priest — ^Benedictines  rise  at 
are  at  church  an  hour  and  a  half;  at  c] 
again  half  an  hour  before,  half  an  hour 
dmner ;  and  again  from  half  an  hour 
seven  to  eight — They  may  sleep  ei^ht 
— ^bodily  labour  wanted  in  monasteries. 

^  The  poor  taken  into  hospitals,  and 
erablykeut — ^Monksin  the  convent  fif 
accountea  poor. 

«  Tkursday,  I2ik  Cktober^r-^We  we 
the  Gobelins-^Tapestry  makes  a  good 
lure — ^imitates  flesh  exactly — One  piece 
a  gcdd  sT0und-*-4he  birds  not  exactly 
ouredr-Thence  we  went  t«4be  king'e 
net;  very  neat,  not,  perhaps,  perfectr— 
ore---Candle0  of  the  candle  tree — S 
—Woods— Thence  to  Gagmer's*  h 
where  I  saw  rooms  nine,  nmnshed  w 
profusion  of  wealth  and  elegance  wh 
never  had  seen  before — ^Vases — ^Pictui 
The  dragon  china — ^The  lustre  said  1 
of  crystal,  and  to  have  cost  3,500/.- 
whole  furniture  ^aid  to  have  cost  125, 
— Damask  h^gings  covered  with  pic 
— ^Porphyrv—^TSis  house  struck  me — ' 
we  waited  on  the  ladies  to  MonviH 
Captain  Irwin  with  us  lo — » Spain — ^C< 
towns  all  beggars — ^At  DQon  he  couli 

•  [Madame  Da  Bocaea.--See  poft— Ei 

T  [Johnson  seems  to  Bugaest,  that  it  would 
been  better  bred  not  to^ave  eaten  whai 
demr ;  bat  the  want  of  oood-breeding  (il 
which  would  depend  on  the  oontezt)  was 
hidmg  to  the  deameu,  and  not  in  eating 
was  on  the  tabla— 'Ed.] 

>  [Who  the  AbbS  was  does  not  appear, 
two  latter  eentlemen  were  probably  memt 
the  English  Benedictine  convent— Ed.] 

•  [Pertiaps  Qagny,  Inteodant  das  Fhiaiice 
had  a  fine  house  in  the  Rue  de  Varennes.- 

M  The  rest  of  this  paragraph  appeaci  to 
minute  of  what  was  (old  by  captain  Irwin.- 
WKLL.  [And  is  therefore  marked  as  quoi 
—En.] 
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find  the  way  to  Orieans — CroeB  roads  of 
IVance  very  bad— Five  soldiers-^ Woman 
— SoldierB  escaped — ^The  cdanel  would  not 
lose  five  men  far  the  death  of  one  woman 
— The  mafiistrate  cannot  seize  a  soldier  but 
bv  the  cofoners  permission — Good  inn  at 
Nismes — ^Moors  of  Bubary  fond  ^  Eng- 
lishmen— Gibraltar  eminently  healthy;  it 
has  beef  from  Barbary — ^There  is  a  larse 
garden — Soldiers  sometimes  fall  from  the 
rock.' 

*^  Friday^  ISA  October.^-^  staid  at  h(»ne 
all  day,  only  went  to  find  the  prior,  who 
was  not  at  home— I  read  something  in 
Canus  1 — Nee  admiror^  nee  muJtum  laiMO, 

Saturday,  I4ih  Octo6er.— We  went  to 
the  house  of  M.  [D*]  Argenson,  which  was 
almost  wainscotted  wiUi  looking-fflai^see, 
and  covered  with  gold— The  ladies'  closet 
wainscotted  with  large  squares  of  glass  over 
painted  paper — ^They  always  place  mirrours 
to  reflect  their  rooms. 

^Then  we  went  to  Julien's  >,  the  treasu- 
rer of  the  clergy— 30,0002.  a  yeax^The 
house  has  no  very  large  loom,  but  is  set 
with  mirrours,  and  cov^ed  with  gold — 
Books  of  wood  here,  and  in  another  hbrary . 

«At  D**«****'s8  I  kxiked  into  the 
books  in  the  lady's  doset,  and  in  contempt 
showed  them  to  Mr.  Tfhralel—*  Prince 
Titi4;  Bibl.  desF^ee,'  and  other  books- 
She  was  offended,  and  shut  up,  as  we  heard 
afterwards,  her  apartment. 

•*Then  we  went  to  Julien  le  Roy,  the 
Jdnff's  watch-m«ker,  a  man  of  cht^racter  in 
his  business,  who  showed  a  small  dock  made 
to  find  the  longitude — A  decent  man. 

•*  Afterwarcb  we  saw  the  PalaU  March- 
rnids  and  the  courts  of  justice,  civfl  and 

1  Melchior  Canus,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Don^ 
inican,  who  died  at  Toledo,  in  1560.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  "De  Locis  Tbeologicis,''  in  twelve 
books. — ^BoswBLL.  [He  was  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  his  Latinity :  "  Melchior  Canqs  parlait 
Latin  comme  Ciceron.** — Vigiuul  MarviUuauL 
v.i.p.161.— Ed.1 

s  [M.  de  St.  JuHetif  Recevenr  ^n^ral  du 
dergi. — Mdm,  de  Bttdutumumty  v.  viii.  p.  180. 
-E5).] 

s  P'Argenfon's.— Ed.] 

4  [The  history  of  Prince  TYfi  was  said  to  be 
the  auUhbiograpky  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  was  probably  written  by  Ralph,  his 
secretary.  See  Park's  Row.  and  Ao6.  ^tUh. 
▼ol.tp.  171. — ^Ed.]  [A  ladicroaa  error  of  the 
fditor's,  illastrative  of  the  vice  of  annotators, 
tictf  are  too  apt  to  behold  mysleries  in 
I  matters.  The  History  of  Prince  Titi 
ld»B  book  with  thattitle.— F.  J.] 

s  [Dr.  Johnson  is  in  error  in  applying,  as  he 
always  does,  the  name  of  PataU-Marehand  to 
the  whole  of  that  vast  building  called  generally 
the  Palais,  which  from  heing  the  old  palace  of  the 
kings  of  France  bad  (like  our  own  palace  of 
Westminster)  become  appropriated  to  the  sittings 
of  the  pariiament  and  the  courts  of  justice ;  ami 


^  Editor's,  illast 

'^       J  whose  optictf  i 

I  veqr  plain  mat 

^      I  iHssjichild's  I 


criminaWQneries  on  the  fifefeae^— This 
buflding'  hM  the  okl  Gkithic  passages,  and 
a  great  aj^arance  of  antiquity— Three 
hundred  prisoners  sometimes  in  the  ^1. 

«<Much  disturbed;  hope  no  ill  will  be 7. 

«<  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Fr^on 
the  journalist — ^He  sjx^e  Latin  very  scant- 
ily, but  seemed  to  understand  me^His 
house  not  splendid,  but  of  commodious 
size — His  family,  wife,  son,  and  daughter, 
not  elevated,  but  decent — I  was  pleased 
with  my  reception — He  is  to  translate  my 
books,  which  I  am  to  send  him  with  notes. 

**  Sunday,  I5lh  October.-^At  Choisi,  a 
royal  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
alx)ut  7m.  from  Paris — ^The  terrace  noble 
along  the  river — ^The  rooms  numerous  and 
grand,  but  not  discriminated  from  other 
palaces— The  chapel  beautiful,  but  small- 
China  globes — ^Inlaid  tables — ^Labyrinth — 
Sinking  table  s — Toilet  tables. 

^Monday,  16^  Octo^.— The  Palais 
Royal  very  grand,  large,  and  lofty — ^A  very 
great  collection  of  pictures — ^Three  of  Ra^ 
phael — Two  Holy  Family— One  small  piece 
of  M.  Angek>-~One  room  of  Rubens— I 
thought  the  pictures  of  Raphael  fine. 

**  The  Thuilleries— Statues— Venus — 
iEn.  and  Anchises  in  his  arms— Nilus^- 
Many  more — ^The  walks  not  open  to  mean 
persons — Chairs  at  night  hired  for  two  sous 
a  piece— Pont  touraant>. 

*«  Austin  Nuns  10 — Grate— -Mrs.  Fermor, 
Abbess — She  knew  Pope,  and  thought  him 

disagreeable — Mrs. has  many  books — 

has  seen  life— Their  frontlet  disagreeable — 
Their  hoodr— Their  life  easy — Rise  about 
^ve ;  hour  and  half  in  chapef— Dine  at  ten 
— i^otlier  hour  and  half  in  chapel;  half  an 

the  Conciergene  of  that  palace  (like  the  •  Gate' 
kouke  of  ours)  became  a  prison.  The  Palais 
MarchandwM  only  the  stalls  (like  what  are  now 
called  bazars)  which  were  placed  along  some  of 
the  0&lleries  and  corridors  of  the  Palais.-^KD.] 

9  [The  selette  was  a  stool  on  which  the  crimi- 
nal sat  while  be  was  htterrogaied^-questisned 
by  the  court  This  is  what  Johnson  means  by 
•«  gfimes."— Ed.] 

T  This  passage,  whidi  so  many  think  supersti- 
tious, reminds  me  of  "  Archbishop  Laud's  Dia- 
ry."— Bos  WELL.  [It,  perhaps,  had  no  supersti- 
tious meaning.  He  felt,  it  would  seem,  his  mind 
disturbed,  and  may  naturally  have  been  appre- 
hensive of  becoming  worse. — ^Ed.) 

8  (A  round  table,  the  centre  of  which  descend- 
ed by  machinerv  to  a  lower  floor ;  so  that  supper 
might  be  served  and  removed  without  the  pres- 
ence of  servants.  It  was  invented  by  Louis  X  V. 
during  the  favour  of  Madame  du  Barn. — Ed.] 

•  [Before  the  revolution,  the  passage  from  tna 
garden  of  the  Thuilleries  into  the  Place  Louis 
XV.  was  over  aponl  lountonl,  a  kind  of  draw- 
bridge.— Eo.] 

10  [The  Endish  convent  c^  Jfoire  Dame  4- 
Sion,  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  situated  f 
the  Rue  des  Fosses  St  Victor.— Ed.] 
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hour  about  three,  and  half  an'  hdoFmore  at 
seven — ^fonr  hcnire  in  chapel— A  li^  garden 
— Thirteen  pensidQerBi — ^Teachers  com- 
plained. 

*<  At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet  was 

gad  to  be  there— Rope-dancing  and  farce— 
gg  dance. 

«N.  [Note.!— Near  Paris,  whether  on 
week-days  or  Sundaye,  the  roads  emp^. 

»  Tuesday,  I7ih  Ocfyfber.-^At  the  PaUds 
Marchani  I  bought 
A  snuffbox,  24  lAores 

6 

Table  book,  15 

Scissors  d  p  [pair]      18. 

{LivreB\  68-^.  Vis.  6e<.  ster. 

**>  We  heard  the  lawyers  plead — N.  As 
many  killed  at  Paris  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year — Chambre  de  question  f — ^TV>umene  at 
the  Palais  Marchuuis — ^An  old  venerable 
building. 

**'  The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Cond^— Only  one  small  wing 
shown — lofty-T^lendid---«old  and  gla6&— 
The  battles  of  the  great  Cond  are  painted 
in  one  ai  the  rooms — The  present  prince  a 
grandsire  4t  thirty-nine  *, 

^  The  sight  of  palaces,  and  other  great 
buildings,  leaves  no  very  distinct  images,  un- 
less to  those  who  talk  of  them — ^As  I  enter- 
ed, mv  wife  was  in  tny  minds:  she  wcmld 
have  been  pleased,  miving  now  nobody  to 
please,  I  am  little  pleased. 

<*  N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  rank«. 


1  [Young  ladies,  who  paid  for  their  eduesr 
tlon.  Before  the  revolution,  there  Were  no 
boarding  schools,  and  all  young  ladies  were 
educated  in  the  convents. — ^Ed.] 

s  [This  was  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Conei- 
ergerie,  where  la  queitum^toriute — was  ap- 
plied.—Ed.J 

a  [Avain  he  mistakes,  by  introdadn^  the 
word  MarchaniL  The  word  ToumtiU  designa- 
ted that  portion  of  the  parlianient  of  Paris 
which  tried  criminal  causes,  and  that  part  of 
the  Palms  in  which  they  sat— Ed.] 

4  [The  Prince  de  Cond^  was  born  in  1736,  and 
died  in  18 IS.  The  grundson  was  the  Celebrated 
and  unfortunate  Duke  d*Enghein,  bom  in  1755, 
murdered  in  1804.  The  father,  **  restes  infortu- 
n^a  di9  plus  beau  sang  du  monde,"  still  lives  un- 
der his  former  title  of  Due  de  Bourbon. — ^En^ 

6  His  tender  affection  for  his  departed  wife,  of 
which  there  are  many  evidences  in  his  **  Pmyers 
and  Meditations,"  appears  veiy  feelingly  in  this 
passage.—^BoswBLU 

•  [This  observation,  which  Johnson  afterwards 
repeats,  was  unfounded  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
ajppears  to  have  understood  it  France  was  in 
tluorif  divided  (as  England  is)  into  the  dergy,  the 
nobUsf  and  the  commms,  and  so  it  might  be  said 
that  there  was  no  middle  rank ;  but  not  only  did 
the  theoretical  constitution  of  society  thus  resen^- 
ble  that  of  England,  but  so-.did  its  practical  de- 
tail Thove  wsre  first  the  pesrt  of  France,  who 


"So  many  shops  open,  that  Sunday  is 
Kttle  distinguished  at  Paris. — The  palaces 
of  Louvre  and  Thuilleries  granted  out  in 
lodgnigs. 

«*In  the  Palais  de  Baurbani  gilt  globes  o. 
metal  at  the  fireplace. 

•*  Tte  French  beds  commended— Much  o/ 
the  marble  only  paste. 

«The  Colosseum?  a  mere  wooden  bufld- 
ing,  at  least  much  of  it. 

•*  Wednesdoffj  18<fe  October.— We  went  to 
Fontainbleau,  which  we  found  a  large  mean 
town,  crowded  with  people-^The  forest 
thick  with  woodsy  very  extensive — ^Manuca 
secured  us  lodgings— The  appearance  of  the 
country  pleasant — ^No  hiDs,  few  streams, 
only  one  hedge — ^I  remember  no  chapels  noi 
crosses  on  the  road— Pavement  stall,  and 
rows  of  trees. 

«N.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in 
Paris. 

*^  Thursday,  mh  October. --^At  court  we 
saw  the  apartments— The  king's  bed-cham- 
ber and  council-chamber  extremely  rolendld 
— ^Persons  of  an  ranks  m  the  external  rooms 
through  which  the  family  passes — servants 
and  masters— 'Brunets  with  us  the  second 
time. 

"The  introductor  came 'to  us— civil  to 
me— Presenting— I  had  scruples  »— Not  ne- 

had  seats  and  voices  in  the  parliament,  but  were 
of  little  weisht  as  a  political  body,  fit>m  the 
smaliness  or  their  numbers,  and  because  theu  * 
parUament  had  only  continued  to  be,  what  we 
still  call  ours,  a  high  eourif  and  had  lost  its  Ugi^ 
latiee  functions ;— next  came  the  no6/M«c^— the 
^mii/Aoffanuf^-answerin^  to  our  gentry  ;— then 
the  middle  elasses  of  society,  composed  of  the 
poorer  gentry,  lawyers,  medical  men,  inferior 
clergy,  literaiy  men,  merchants,  artists,  manu- 
facturers, notaries,  shopkeepers,  in  short,  all 
those  who  in  every  country  constitute  the  middle 
classes,  and  they  undoubtedly  existed  in  France 
in  their  due  proportion  to  the  gentry  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  working  classes  on  the  other. 
Johnson's  remark  is  the  stranger,  becautie  it 
would  seem  that  bis  intercourse  while  in  Paris 
was  almost  exclusively  with  persons  of  this 
vriddte  doss;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  his 
intercourse  and  his  consequent  souroes  of  infor- 
mation were  not  extensive.  Mrs.  Fiozzi  says  to 
him,  Ulking  of  the  pr^ress  of  refinement  oi 
manners  in  England,  "  Imuch  wonder  whether 
this  refinement  has  spread  all  over  the  conti- 
nent, or  whether  it  is  confined  to  our  own  island : 
when  we  were  in  France  we  could  form  little  judm 
meni,  at  our  time  was  ehieftu  pasted  among  Um 
JSn^/i**."— Lew.— Ed.J 

7  pPhis  buOding,  which  stood  in  theFaiM||ig 
St  Honor^,  was  a  kind  of  Ranelagh,  and  was 
destroyed  a  few  years  after.  The  "  Memoires 
de  Bachaumont**  call  it ''  monument  monstreux 
de  la  folic  Parisienne.*'— V.  i.  p.  311.— En.j 

•  [Perhaps  M.  J.  L.  Brunet,  a  celebrated  ad 
voeats  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  author  of  se 
Teral  distinguished  professional  works.*-ED.] 

•  [It  was  the  custom  previous  to  court  present 
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cessaiy — ^We  went  and  mlw  the  kin^  and 
queen  at  dinner — We  saw  the  other  ladies 
at  dinner — Madame  Elizabeth,  with  the 
f^cess  of  Guimen^ — ^At  ni^t  we  went  to 
a  comedy— I  neither  saw  nor  heard — 
Drunken  women— Mrs.  Th[rale]  preferred 
one  to  the  other. 

^Friday,  TKHh  October. —We  saw  the 
queen  mount  in  the  forest — Brown  habit ; 
rode  aside:  one  lady  rode  aside > — ^The 
queen's  hone  liffht  gray— martmgale— She 
galloped— We  Uien  went  to  the  apartments, 
and  admired  them — Then  wandered  throu^ 
thepalace — ^In  the  passages, stalls  and  shops 
•^I^inting  in  fresco  by  a  great  mastte, 
worn  out — We  saw  the  kinrs  horses  and 
dogs — The  dogs  almost  all  English— Dege- 
nerate. 

(*  The  horses  not  much  commended — The 
stables  cool ;  the  kennel  filthy. 

<•  At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera — 
I  refused,  but  should  have  been  welcome. 

<«  The  king  fed  himself  with  his  left  hand 
as  we. 

«  Saturday^  2lst  October.— In  the  night 
I  got  round— We  came  home  to  Parifr^I 
thmk.we  did  not  see  the  chapel — Ti^  bro* 
ken  by  the  wind— The  French  chairs  made 
an  of  boards  painteda . 

«N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justices- 
Soldiers  not  amenable  to  the  magistrates — 
Dijon  women  4. t 

«  Faggots  in  the  palace— Every  thing  slo- 
•  venly,  except  in  the  chief  rooms— Trees  in 
the  roads,  some  tail,  none  old,  many  very 
young  aoid  small. 

« Women's  saddles  seem  iU  made — 
Queen's  bridle  woven  with  silve]>-^Tag8  to 
strike  the  horse. 

atioiis,  that  an  ofBcer  waited  on  the  peraou  to  be 
•introduced,  to  instruct  them  in  the  forms.  John- 
son's scruples  probably  arose  from  this — ^it  was 
an  etiquette  eenerally  insisted  on  to  present  at  fo- 
f«gn  courts  mose  omy  who  had  been  presented  to 
their  own  sovereign  at  home.  Johnson  had  ne- 
ver been  publickly  presented  to  the  kio^  though 
he  had  had  that  honour  in  private,  and  may,  there- 
fore, have  entertained  scruples  whether  he  was 
entitled  to  be  presented  to  the  kine  of  Franoe ; 
but  It  would  seem  that  those  scruples  were  not 
necessary,  the  rule  perhaps  extending  only  to  jfor- 
md  pretetUaiimu  at  court,  and  not  to  admission 
to  see  the  kins  dine.— Ed.] 

1  [This  pn^bly  means  that  the  queen  was 
attended  by  only  one  lady,  who  also  rode  aside, 
and  noi  that  one  female  attendant  rode  sg^  while 
other  ladies  rode  astride. — EId.] 

s  pkleania^^  no  doubt,  that  thev  were  not  of 
cedar,  ebony,  or  mahog^y,  but  or  some  meaner 
wood  coloured  over,  aTashion  which  had  not  yet 
reached  England.— Ed.] 

t  [The  moreeAmixj^  was  posted  at  the  gates 
of  the  courts  of  justice ;  but  the  interior  disci- 
ptine  was  maintained  bv  huiuiers,  ushers,  the 
servants  of  the  court— Ep.] 

4  See  ante,  p.  12,— Boswell. 


•«  Suniayt  22d  October.-^lo  VeisaiDea^  t 
means  torn — Carriages  of  business  pass* 
ing — Mean  shops  against  the  wall— Our 
way  lay  through  SAve,  where  the  China 
manufacture — Wooden  bridge  at  Sdve,  in 
the  way  to  Vensailles — The  palace  of  great 
extent — ^The  front  long ;  I  saw  it  not  per- 
fectly— ^The  Menagene — Cygnets  dark; 
their  black  feet;  on  the  ground;  tame^* 
Hak^rons,  or  guDs^^tag  and  hind,  yoone 
— ^Aviary,  very  ]arge ;  the  net,  wire— Bla^ 
staff  of  China,  small---Rhmoceroe,  the  hom 
broken  and  pared  away,  which,  I  suppoee». 
win  grow ;  the  baas,  I  think,  four  mehes 
across ;  the  skin  folds  like  loose  cloth  doubled 
over  his  body,  and  cross  his  hips ;  a  vast  ani- 
mal, though  young ;  as  big,  perhaps,  as  four 
oxen — The  young  elephant,  vrith  lus  tusks 
just  appearing — The  brown  bear  put  out  his 

riws— all  very  taine— The  Hon— The  tigeis 
did  not  well  view — The  camel,  or  dnnne- 
dary,  virith  two  bunches  called  the  Huguin«, 
taller  than  any  horse — Two  camels  with 
oae  bunch — ^Among  the  birds  was  aj»e]ican, 
who  being  let  out,  went  to  a  fountain,  and 
swam  about  to  catch  fish — ^His  feet  well 
webbed ;  he  dipped  his  head,  and  turned  his 
long  bill  sidewise — He  caught  two  or  three 
fish,  but  did  not  eat  them. 
'  ^  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  appendant 
to  Versailles-^It  has  an  open  portico;  the 

SLvement,-  and,  I  think,  the  piDkra,  of  mar- 
e — There  are  many  rooms,  which  I  do  not 
distinctly  remember—A  table  of  porphyry* 
about  five  feet  long,  and  between  two  and 
three  broad,  given  to  Louis  XIV.  by  the 
Venetian  state— In  the  council-room  ahnost 
an  that  was  not  door  or  window  was,  I  tliink, 
looking-glass — little  Trianon  is  a  sman  pa- 
lace iSce  a  gentleman's  house— The  u[j)er 
floor  paved  with  brick? — ^Little  Vienne — 
The  court  is  iU  paved— The  rooms  at  the 
top  are  small,  fit  to  soothe  the  imagination 
with  privacy— In  the  front  of  VersaiUes  are 
smafi  basins  of  water  on  the  terrace,  and 
other  basins,  I  think,  bekiw  them— There 
are  little  courts— The  gre^t  gaJDery  is  wam- 
scottcd  with  mirrours  not  very  large,  but 
jomed  by  frames — ^I  suppose  the  large  plates 
were  not  yet  made-^The  playhouse  was 
very  laiges — The  chapel  I  do  not  remember 

f  [There  must  be  some  mistake.  VersaiUes 
is  a  remackably  stately  town. — EId.1 

•  This  epithet  should  be  applieci  to  the  ani- 
mal with  one  bunch. — Boswell. 

T  (The  upper  floors  of  most  houses  in  France 
are  tiled.— Ed.] 

8  [That  magnificent  building,  which  was  both  a 
theatre  and  a  ball-room.  It  was  rarely  used ;  the 
lighting  and  other  expenses  for  a  sin^enidbt  be- 
ing 100,000  francs.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  Histoiy 
of  the  Revolution  as  the  scene  of  the  entertain- 
ment  given  by  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  on  the  let 
October,  1789 ;  of  which  innocent  and,  indeed, 
laudable  testimony  of  attachment  between  them 
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if  we  saw  i^^We  saw  one.chapel^ut  I  am 
not  certain  whether  there  or  at  Trianon— 
The  foreign  office  paved  with  bricks  <— The 
dinner  hau  a  louis  each*  and,  I  thmk,  a  louis 
over— Money  giyen  at  menagerie,  three  Hi- 
vres;  at  palace,  six  livres. 

^'Monday,  2Sd  October.^last  night  I 
wrote  to  Levet  3 — We  wentto  see  the  look- 
ing-fflasses  wrought — They  come  from  Nor- 
mally in  cast  ^ates,  perhaps  the  third  of 
an  inch  thick — At  Pans  the^  are  ground 
upon  a  marble  table,  bv  rubbmg  one  plate 
upon  another  with  srit  between  them— The 
various  sands,  of  which  there  are  said  to.  be 
five,  I  Could  not  lean>-<^The  handle,  by 
which  the  upper  glass  is  move^  has  the 
form  of  a  wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all 
directions—The  plates  are  sent  up  wi^ 
their  surfaces  .ffroundi  but  not  poliaiibd,  and 
so  continue  till  they  are  bespoke^  lest  time 
should,  spoil  the  surface,  as  we  were  told — 
Those  that  are  to  be  pdished  are  laid  on  a 
table  covered  with  several  thick  cloths,  hard 
strained  that  the  resistance  may  be  equal : 
they  are  then  rubbed  with  a  hand  rubber, 
held  down  hard  by  a  contrivance  which  I 
did  not  well  understand— The  powder  which 
is  used  last  seemed  to  me  to  be  iron  dis- 
solved in  aquafortis ;  they  called  it,  as  Bar- 
etti  said,  marc  de  Veau  forte^  which  he 
thought  was  dress — ^They  mentioned  vitriol 
and  saltpetre— The  cannon-baH  swam  in  the 
quicksilver — ^To  silver  them,  a  leaf  of  beaten 
tm  is  laid,  and  rubbed  with  quicksilver,  to 
which  it  unites— Then  more  quicksilver  is 
poured  upon  it,  which,  by  its  mutual  [at- 
traction]  rises  very  high— Then  a  paper  is 
laid  at  the  nearest  eim  of  the  plate,  over 
which  the  glass  is  slided  till  it  lies  upon  the 
plate,  having  driven  much  of  the  qmcksilver 
before  it— It  is  then,  I  think,  pressed  upon 
cloth,  and  then  set  sloping  to  drop  the  suf- 
pertluous  mercury:  the  slope  is  daify  height- 
ened towards  a  perpendicular. 

« In  the  way  I  saw  the  Grdve,  the  mayorVi 
house  4,  and  the  Bastile. 

"•*  We  then  went  to Sans-terre,  a  brewers 
— ^He  brews  with  about  as  much  malt  as 
Mr.  Thrale,  and  sells  his  beer  at  the  same 
price,  though  he  pays  no  duty  for  malt,  and 
little  more  than  half  as  much  for  beer — 
Beer  is  sold  retail  at  sixpence  a  bottle— He 

and  their  unhappy  aovoreigns,  the  rebels,  by  mis- 
represeDtations  and  calumnies,  made  so  serious 
an  aflfidr. — Ed.1 

1  [It  18  surprising  bow  this  should  have  escaped 
Johnson's  observations.  It  is,  both  externally  and 
internally,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  of 
Veraaillea.— Ed.] 

t  [Tiles.— Ed  J  8  [jfn/e,  p.  9.— En.] 

4  [The  HAtel  de  ViUe.— Ed.] 

8  [Santerre.]  The  detestable  ruffian  who 
afterwards  condoeted  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  the 
scaffold,  and  commanded  the  trtx>ps  that  guarded 
it  during  his  murder. — Malone. 
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brews  4,000  barrels  a  ^^eai^— There  are  sev- 
enteen  brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  none  is 
supposed  to  brew  more  than  he— Reckoning 
them  at  3,000  each,  th^  make  51,000  a  year 
— They  maJce  their  malt,  for  malting  is  hera 
no  trade. 

•<  The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

•<  Tuesday, .  2iih^  October^—We  visited 
the  king's  hhrar^r-s-I  saw  the  Speculum  hu* 
majue  Salvationie,  rudely  printed,  with  inkt 
sometimeB  pale,  sometim(||  black ;  part  svp- 
posed  to  faie  wkh  wooden  types,  and  part 
with  pages  cut  in  boards.  The  Bible,  sup- 
posed to  be  older  than  that  oi  Mente,  m 
1462;  it  has  no  date;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  with  wooden  types — ^I  am 
in  doubt ;  the  print  is  large  and  fair,  in  two 
folios — Another  book  was  shown  me,  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  printed  witii  wooden 
Umes — I  thinks  Durandi  Sanciuarium  in 
1458— This  is  inferred  from  the  difference 
of  form  sometimes  seen  in  the  same  lettezv 
which  uii^t  be  struck  with  different  pun« 
cheons — ^The  regular  similitude  of  moit  let- 
ters poves  better  that  they  are  metajt— I  saw 
nothmg  but  the  Specvium,  which  I  had  not 
seen,  Ithink,  before. 

"Thence  to  the  Sc^bonne— The  library 
very  large,  not  in  latticed  like  the  king's— 
Marbone  and  Durandi^  q.  collection  14  voL 
Scriptores  de  rebus  Qauids^  many  foHos — 
Histoire  Genealogique  of  Francey  9  vol. — 
Gallia  ChristianOy  the  first  edition,  4to.  the 
last,  f.  12  vol. — The  prior  and  librarian 
dined  with  us — ^I  waited  on  them  home^ 
Their  garden  pretty,  with  covered  walks, 
but  smaU ;  yet  may  hold  many  students-^ 
The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal-*  * 
choose  thosei  who  succeed  to  vacancies- 
Profit  little. 

«^  Wednesday,  ^&th  October,-— I  went 
with  the  prior  to  St.  Cloud,  to  see  lyr, 
Hooke  8-^  We  walked  round  the  palace,  and 
had  some  talk — ^I  dined  with  our  whole  com. 
panv  at  the  monastery— In  the  library,  Be» 
roaU-^Cymotk-^TUuSy  from  Boccac^— 
Oro^to  Pnwerbudis  to  the  Virsm,  from 
Petrarch;  Falkland  to  Sandy»-3)ryden's 
Pre&ce  to  the  third  vd.  of  liGsceDanies?. 

«  Thursday,  ^%  October. --We  saw  the 
china  at  S^ve,  cut,  glazed,  painted— Bel* 
leyues,  a  nleasing  house,  not  great:  fine 

Sros])ect — ^Meudon,  an  old  palace— Alexan- 
er,  m  ]>orphyry :  hollow  between  e^es  and 
nose,  thin  cheeks — P^ato  an^  Aristotle— 
Noble  terrace  overlooks  the  town.  St. 
Closd— Gallery  not  very  hi^h,  nor 
but  pleasing— 4n  the  rooms, .  "  ' 

-■  ■     '  ■■■■  "^        <  '■» 

•  rSecood  son  of  Hooke,  the  historian,  a  do<y 
tor  of*  the  Sorbonne. — ^Ed.] 

7  He  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  read  these  di^ 
ferent  pieces  while  he  remained  in  the  library*— 

BOSWKLL. 

8  [At  that  period  inhabited  by  the  king^s  aontu 
—Ed.] 
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to,  drawn  by  ImnseK  Sir  ThomsLs  Morey 
Des  Cartes,  Bochart,  Nandaetis,'' Mazarine 
--Gilded  wainscot,  so  common  that  it  is  not 
minded — Gough  and  ffeene — Hoc^e  came 
to  us  at  the  inn — ^A  message  from  Brum- 
gou]d. 

M  Friday,  77ih  October. ^-l  staid  at  Jiome 
— Gouffh  and  Keene,  and  Mis.  S— — 's  > 
friend  dined  with  us — ^1^  day  we  began 
to  have  a  fire— 'The  weather  is  grown  very 
cold,  and,  I  fean  has  a  bad  efiect  upon 
my  breath,  which  has  grown  much  more 
free  and  easy  in  this  couiSry. 

^  Saturday,  2Sth  October, -^l  visited  the 
Grand  Chaitreux «,  built  by  St.  Loui»— It 
is  bttih  ibr  forty,  but  contains  only  twenty* 
four,  and  will  not  maintain,  more — The  friar 
that  spoke  to  us  had  a  pretty  apartment- 
Mr.  Baretti  says  fofor  rooms ;  I  remember 
but  three — ^His  books  seemed  to  be  Fmich 
— ^His  garden  was  neat ;  he  gave  me  grapes 
-^We  saw  the  Place  de  Victoire,  with  the 
statues  of  the  Mng,  and  the  captive  ilations. 

•*  We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Luxembouiff,  but  the  gallery  was  shuft — 
We  climbea  to  the  top  stairs — ^I  dined  with 
ColebrookeB,  who  had  much  company — 
Foote,  Sir  George  Rodney  u  Motteux,  Ud- 
son,  Taaf— Call^  on  the  prior,  and  found 
him  in  bed. 

•«  Hotel — a  ffumea  a  day-^^oach,  three 
ffuineas  a  we^k — ^Valet  de  place,  three  1.  a 
day — Avant-coureur  s,  a  guinea  a  week — 
Oidinaiy  dinner,  six  1.  a  head — Our  ordi- 

1  [Mrs.  Strickland,  the  flitter  of  Mr.  Charles 

*     Townley,  who  happened  to  meet  the  party  at 

piepoe,  and  acoompanied  them  to  Paris.    She 

introauced  them  Co  Madame  du  BocagcL-^lSey- 

noUWt  AMotteeltoiu.— Eo.] 

%  [There  ^^aa  in  France  but  one  (?rftnd  Char' 
treux,  the  monastery  near  Grenoble,  founded  by 
St  Brono,  to  the  13th  prior  of  which  St  Louis 
applied  for  an  <ff-^H  of  the  order  to  be  established 
in  Paris,  where  he  placed  them  in  his  chateau  de 
Vauvert,  which  stood  in  the  Rue  d^Enfer.  The 
good  people  of  Paris  believed  that  the  chateau  of 
Vauveit,  before  St  Louie  had  fixed  the  Cartho* 
iians  there^  was  kaiaUed,  and  thence  the  street 
was  called  Rue  d'Enfer.— Ed.] 

8  [Sir  Geor^  Colebrooke,  see  ante,  v.  I,  p. 
S62.— Ed.] 

4  [The  celebrated  Admiral,  afterwards  Lord 
Rodney :  he  was  residing  abroad  on  account  of 
pecuniary  embarrassmente,  and,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in*  1 778,  the  Marshal  Due  de  Biron 
ffenerouely  offered  him  a  loan  of  a  thonaand  loais 
o*ors,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  take  his  part  in 
the serrioeoT  bis  country.  See  a  letter  of  the 
Baron  DIHolbach  to  Miss  Wilkes,  in  WUkai's 
Cefrretpondenee,  vol.  iv.  p.  270.-— Ed.] 

s  [There  is  a  slight  mistake  here.  Princes, 
ambassadors,  marshals,  and  a  few  of  the  higher 
nobility,  had  emareurs,  that  is,  nmnhifc  footmen. 
The  word  mant^vurmr  was  commonly  used  in 
a  moral  sense.  Johnson,  no  doubt,  meant  a 
ccwrier  who  rode  post— Ed.] 


naiy  seeips  to  be  about  '6[ve  guineas  a  day— - 
Our  extraordinaiy  expenses,  as  diversionst 
gratuities,  clothes,  I  cannot   reckon — ^Our 
travelling  is  ten  guineas  a  day. 
-  «  White  stockmgs,  18 1.  •  Wig— Hat 

«<  tSundayr  2&th  Odober.-^We  saw  the 
boarding-school — ^The  Ertfans  trouvis — ^A 
room  with  about  eighty-six  children  in  era- 
dies,  as  sweet  as  a  parlour^-^They  lose  a 
third ;  take  in  to  peHiaps  more  than  seven 

Sears'  old] ;  put  them  to  trades;  pin  to 
em  the  papers  sent  with  them — Want 
nurses — Saw  their  chapel. 

(«Went  to  St  EustatiaT;  saw  an  innu- 
merable company  of  girls  catechised,  in 
many  bodies,  perhaps  100  to  a  catechise— 
Boys  taught  at  one  time,  girls  at  another— 
The  sqnnon :  the  preacher  wears  a  cap, 
which  m  takes  ofi*  at  the  name— his  action 
uniform,  not  vexy  violent 

**  Monday,  dOth  October. —We  saw  the 
library  of  St.  Germain* — ^A  very  noble 
cdlection— Oodlear  Divmorum  Omeiorum, 
14i^9^-a  letter,  square  like  that  of  (he  CM- 
ees,  perhaps  the  same — ^The  Codex,  by 
Fust  and  Gemsheym — Meursius,  12  v.  fol. 
— Amadisy  in  French,  3  vol.  fol. — Cathol- 
ICON   sine   colophone,   but  of  1460 — Two 


other  editions  •,  one  by- 


-  Avgristin,  de 


CivUate  Dei,  without  name,  date,  or  place, 
but  of  Fust's  s^are  letter  as  it  seems. 

•«I  dined  with  Col.  Drumgould;  had  a 
pleasing  afternoon. 

«'^me  of  the  books  of  St.  Germam's 
dtand  in  presses  from  the  waD,  like  tiiose  at 
Oxford. 

^  Tuesday,  Slst  Oct<Aer,^l  lived  at  the 
Benedictines  ;  meagre  day ;  soup  meagre, 
herrings,  eels,  both  with  sauce ;  fried  fish ; 
lentils,  tasteless  in.them8elves-^In  the  libra, 
ry ;  where  I  found  Mafeus's  de  Historic 
Indict :  Promoniorvum'fleetere,  to  double  the 
tkme — ^I  parted  very  tenderly  from  the  prior 
ana  Father  Wilkes. 

**Maitre  des  Arts^  2  y.— -Bflcc.  The<d. 
Sj.'-'IABentiate,2j,'-'I>octor  Th.  2  y.  in 

•  i,  e.  18  lUncM.  Two  pair  of  white  silk  stock- 
ings were  probably  purchased. — ^Malonb. 

T  [No  doubt  an  error  for  Euttatius.  He 
means  the  well-known  parish  church  of  SL  £u- 
tfacAe.-^ED.! 

8  [St.  Germain  des  Pr^,  the  too  celebrated 
ahhayt.  Its  libraiy  wss  said— ^fter  the  kin«»»s 
library  in  Paris,  and  that  of  the  Vatican— to  be 
the  richest  in  Europe  in  manuscripts.— ElD.1 

•  I  have  looked  in  vain  into  De  Bure,  Meer- 
msn,  Mattaire,  and  other  typographical  books, 
for  the  two  editions  of  the  *<  Catholieen,^  which 
Dr.  Johnson  mentions  here,  with  names  which  I 
cannot  make  out  I  read  '*one  by  Lalinhu, 
one  by  Boedintu.^  I  haTO  deposited  the  origi- 
nal MS.  in  the  British  Mnseum,  where  the  curious 
may  see  it  My  grateful  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  Mr.  Plants  for  the  trouble  he  was  pleased 
to  take  in  aiding  my  researches. — Boswblu 
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all  9  years-— For  the  Doctiyrate  three  dispu- 
tations, Major^  MmoTj  Sorbcnieth-^bvethl 
ooDeffes  suppressed,  and  transferred  to  that 
D^faien  was  uie  Jesuit's  CoUeffe. 

«  WeAiesfoy,  let  iViwwfiflcr.— We  left 
Paris — St  Denis,  a  large  town :  the  chureh 
not  very  large,  but  the  middle  aisle  is  very 
loftj  and  awiul— On  the  left  are  chapels 
built  heycmd  the  line  of  the  wall,  which  de* 
stroyed  the  symmetry  of  the  sides — ^The 
organ  is  higher  above  the  pavement  than  I 
have  ever  seen—The  jgpatee  are  of  brass — 
On  the  middle  gate  is  the  histoiT  of  our 
Lord — ^The  paiirted  windows  are  historica]) 
and  said  to  be  eminently  beautiful— We 
were  at  another  chureh  belonging  to  a  con- 
vent, of  whkh  the  portal  is  a  dome ;  we 
oould  not  enter  further,  and  it  was  almost 
4ark. 

«  Thurtiau,  2d  November,^We  came 
tins  day  to  Uhantiny,  a  seat  belonging  to 
the  Prince  of  Cond^^ — This  place  is  eminent- 
ly beautified  by  idl  varieties  of  waters  start- 
ing up  in  founnJns,  faffing  in  cascades,  run- 
ning m  streams,  and  spread  in  lakes— The 
water  seems  to  be  too  near  the  houses— AB 
fUs  water  is  broiffiht  from  a  source  or  river 
three  leagues  o$  by  an  artificial  canal, 
which  for  one  league  is  carried  under 
ground— llie  house  is  magnificent— Tie 
cabinet  seems  well  stocked ;  what  I  remem- 
her  was,  the  jaws  of  a  hippqxytamus,  and 
a  young  hippopotamus  preserved,  which, 
however,  is  so  small,  that  I  doubt  its  reali- 
ty— ^It  seems  too  haiiy  for  an  abortion,  and 
too  small  for  a  mature  birth — Nothing  was 
[preserved]  inspirits ;  all  was  dry— The  dog; 


the  deer;  the  ant^fear  with  longsnbut—'nie 
toucaoi  long  broad  beak — ^The  stables  were 
of  very  great  length — The  kennel  had  no 
scents — ^There  was  a  jnockerjr  of  a  village 
— ^The  menagerie  had  few  animahi  i — ^Two 
faussanss,  or  Brasilian  weasels,  spotted, 
very  wild—There  is  a  forest,  and,  I  thiidc, 
a  park — I  walked  till  I  was  very  weary,  and 
next  morning  felt  i^y  feet  battered,  ana  with 
pains  in  the  toes. 

**Frub^,  9d  JVbwmicr.— We  came  to 
Compdgne,  a  very  laifitown,  witik  a  royal 
palace  built  round  a  pentagonaJ  court— The 
court  is  raised  upon  vaults,  and  has,  I  sup- 
pose, sua  entry  on  one  side  by  a  gentle  rise— 
Ta&  of  pahiting— The  church  is  not  very 
large,  but  very  degant  and  splendid— I  had 
at  first  great  difficult  to  wafic,  but  motion 
grew  continually  easier— At  night  we  came 
to  Noyoo,  an  episcopal  city— The  cathe- 
dral is  very  beautiful,  the  piUars  alternately 
GoCfaick  and  Corinthian— We  entered  a 
very  noble  parochial  church— Noyon  is 
wafie4  and  is  said  to  be  three  miles  round. 

"fitourAiy,  m  Ncvember,^We  rose 
very  early,  and  came  through  St.  Quintin 
to  CamlnW,  not  long  after  three— We 
went  to  to  English  nunnery,  to  eive  a  let- 
tet  to  Tather  Welch,  the  confessor,  who 
oame  to  visit  us  in  the  evening. 

««  Sunday^  5lk  November.^We  saw  the 
Cathedral— It  is  very  beautiful,  with  chap- 
els on  ^ch  side— The  chotr  splendid— The 
bahistrade  in  one  part  brass— The  Neff 
very  high  and  grand— The  altar  silver  as 
far  as  it  is  seen— The  vestments  very  s{den- 
did^At  the  Benedictines'  church  '* 


Here  his  Journal »  ends  abruptly.  Wheth- 
er he  wrote  any  more  after  this  time,  I 
know  not;  but  parobably  not  much,  as  ha 

1  The  writing  is  so  bad  here,  that  the  names  of 
several  of  the  aoimaU  ooold  not  be  deciphered 
without  much  more  aoqaaiulaiice  with  natuiial 
history  than  I  possess.  Dr.  Blagden,  with  his 
usual  politeness^  most  obliguigly  ezamaaed  the 
Ma  TothatgeDtIema]i,aiidtoDr.Oiay,ofthe 
British  Mnseam»  who  also  very  readily  assisted 
me,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  best  Ihsaka.— 
BoswkUm 

s  It  is  thus  written  by  JohnsoD,from  tbeFienoh 
pronuociataoiior/otMRie.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  the  person  who  showed  this  OMMfierie  was 
misUken  in  supposing  the>t«s»a  and  the  Bca* 
sifian  weasel  to  be  the  same,  tbrnfmrnu  beings 
different  aaimalf  and  a  oativeofMadaiEssear.  I 
flod  them,  however,  upon  one  plate  in  Penaanl*S 
<*Svnopsis  of  CtoadnipodSi'^— BoswBU- 

»  My  worthy  and  ingenious  fnend.Mr,  Andrew 
Lumisden,  bv  his  accurate  acquaintance  with 
Prance,  enabled  me  to  make  out  many  proper 
names  which  Dr.JohnsQo  had  written  indistinct- 
ly, and  somstM«P  spaU  siToiiMSs||ir-Boswau. 

TOL.  n.  8 


amvedm  England  about  the  12th  of  No- 
vember. These  short  notes  <d  his  toar» 
tbough  they  may  seem  minute.taken  siiiflly,. 
make  ti^tjier  a  coosiderahle  maas  oi  mor* 
mation,  and  exhftit  sui^h  aa  ardour  of  in-  - 
quiry  and  acuteness  of  esanunatiixw  as,  I 
believe,  are  found  in  but  few  travelkvs,  es. 
peciaHy  at  an  advanced  age.  They  con^ 
nietely  refute  the  i^  notion  which  has 
been  nropaffated*  that  he  ornOd  not  sse«; 
and*  if  he  had  taken  the  tumble  to  revise 

4  [Miss  Reynold^  who  knewhim  longer,  and 
saw  htm  moreconstantly  than  Mr.  Boswdl,  sayi, 
*<Dr.  Johnson's  sicbt  was  so  vmr  dc/feeftse,  that 
he  oould  MBely  distinguish  the  face  of  his  most 
mtianate  a(#udntanoe  at  half  a  yard,  and  in  ge- 
neral it  was  observable,  that  his  critictf  remarits 
on  dretf,  &c  were  the  result  of  vtr^  do$€  in- 
spection of  the  object,  partly  from  cnnoBity,aDd 
partljrfrom  a  desire  orezcitrog  admiration  of  lus 
perspicuity,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  arabi- 
tsms."— JRmoBmMoiu.  And  if  we  may  believe 
Baretti'saceovnttoher,  on  their  retnm, Us  defect 
of  sight  led  him  bto  numy  i]aacconMMs.-^B.] 
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and  dumrtfaem,  be  indeBbCedly  eoold  htve 
ezpaBoed  them  into  a  veiy  fnlertaimng  nar- 
ntive. 

[Mrs.  Pk»&  haeprewrved  a  few 
flt^^  anecdotes  of  this  {our.  («Mr.Thnle 
^  ^  *  bved  prosDectJi,  and  was  moctified 
that  his  friend  coala  not  enjoy  the  sight  of 
those  difoent  dispositioai  of  wood  and  wa- 
ter, hin  and  valley,  that  trayelfiiig  through 
England  and  France  aflSirds  a  man.  But 
when  he  wished  to  point  them  oat  to  his 
companion,  'Never  heed  such  nonsense,' 
would  be  the  rejily : « a  blade  of  grass  is 
always  a  blade  of  grass,  whether  in  one 
country  or  another.  Xet  us,  if  we  do  talk, 
talk  about  something :  men  and  women  are 
my  subjects  of  inquinr;  let  us  see  how  these 
diner  from  those  we  have  left  behind.^ 

u  When  we  were  at  Rouen  together,  be 
took  a  great  Carney  to  the  Abb«  Roiette, 
with  wfa^m  he  conversed  about  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  .condemned 
it  loufly,  as  a  blow  to  the  general  power  of 
the  church,  and  likely  to  do  followed  with 
many  and  dangerous  innovations,  which 
might  at  length  l>ecorae  fetal  to  religioa  it^ 
wS,  and  shake  even  the  foundation  of  Chris, 
tianity.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  wonder 
and  delight  in  his  conversation;  the  talk 
was  an  in  La^  which  both  spoke  fluently, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  a  long  eulogi- 
um  upon  Milton  with  so  much  ardour,  elo- 
quence, and  ingenuitv,  that  the  abbi  rose 
from  his  seat  and  embraced  him.  My  hus- 
band seeing  them  apparently  so  charmed 
with  the  company  of  each  other,  nolitely 
invited  the  abU  to  England,  intending;  to 
obli^  his  friend ;  who,  instead  of  thankmg, 
reprimanded  him  severely  before  the  man, 
for.sOBh  a  sudden  burst  of  tenderness  to- 
wairdff-a  person  he  could  know  nothing  at 
all  of;  and  thusput  a  sudden  finish  to  afihis 
own  and  Mr.  Thrale's  entertainment,  from 
the  company  of  the  Abb^  Ro^tte. 

*«  When  at  Versailles  the  people  showed 
«  the  tiieatre.  As  we  stooa  on  the  stage 
looking  at  some  machinery  for  playhouse 
purposes— « Now  we  are  here,  what  shall 
we  acti  Dr.  Johnson? — ^The  Englishman 
at  Paris  1'  'No,  no,'  replied  he;  » we  will 
try  to  act  Harry  the  Fifth.*  His  dislike  of 
the  French  wii  well  known  to  both  nations, 
I  believe ;  but  lie  applauded  the  number  of 
their  books  and  the  ^ces  of  their  style. 
-*  They  have  few  sontunents,'  said  he,  <bQt 
they  express  them  neatljr;  they  have  little 
meat  too,  but  thej  dress  it  well.'  "1 

When  I  met  hmi  in  London  tbSibBowin^ 
year,  the  account  which  he  gave  me  of  his 
French  tour,  was,  "Sfa-,  I  have  seen  aH  the 
visibilities  of  Paris,  and  around  it ;  but  to 
have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  peo- 
ple there  would  have  reqpred  more  tune 
than  I  could  sta}r.  I  was  just  beginning  to 
creep  into  acquaintance  by  means  of  Cofonel 
OrumgoukI,  a  very  hi^  man,  airt  bead  of 


VEcoU  MUfUun^  a  most  ecnmleto  ehavae- 
ter,  for  be  bad  first  been  a  professor  of  rhet- 
oviek,  and  then  became  a  soldier.  And» 
sir,  I  was  veaj  kindly  tsMtttd  by  the  Eng- 
lish Benedictmee,  and  have  a  cell  appropn- 
ated  to  me  in  thor  convent." 

He  ofaaiTved,  ••The  great  in  France  five 
very  magnificently,  but  the  vest  very  miser- 
ably. "Diere  is  no  hmy  middle  state  as 
in  En|[^andi.  The  shops  of  Paris  are 
mean ;  the  meat  in  tbe  market  is  such  as 
would  be  sent  to  a  gaol  in  En^and;  and 
Mr.  Thrak  jostly  observed,  that  the  ooofc- 
eiy  (tf  the  French  was  forced  upon  tbem  by 
necessity;  for  tbev  could  not  eat  their  meat, 
unless  they  added  some  taste  to  it.  The 
French  are  an  indehoate  people ;  they  win 
spit  upon  any  place.  At  Madame  [Da 
Bocage's,]  a  hterary  lady  of  rank,  the  foot- 
man tooK  the  eugar  m  his  fin^rs,  and 
threwit  into  my  ocme.  I  was  gomg  to  put 
it  aside ;  but  liearing  it  was  made  on  pur- 
pose for  me,  I  e'en  tasted  Tom's  fin^n. 
The  same  lady  would  needs  make  tea  a 
rAngUnse.  The  spout  of  the  teapot  did 
not  pour  freely ;  she  bade  the  footman  blow 
into  its.  France  is  worse  than  Scotland 
in  every  thing  but  climate.  Nature  has 
done  more  for  the  French ;  but  Uiey  have 
done  less  for  themselves  than  tbe  Scotch 
haye  done  a." 


1  [See  aUe,  p.  13.— Ed.] 

s  [Nay,  she  actually  performed  tbe  operation 
herself.  Mrs.  Piozzi  says,  **  I  recollect  one  fine 
lady  in  France,  who  entertained  us  Tery  splendid- 
ly, put  her  mouth  to  the  teapot,  and  blew  in  the 
spout  when  it  would  not  pour  freely. .  My  maid 
Peggy  would  not  have  toudied  the  tea  after  such 
an  operation.** — Letitrs,  v.  iL  p.  247.  Miss 
Reynolds's  *'  ReeoUeetion^  preserve  this  story 
as  told  her  by  Baretti,  who  was  of  the  party : 
"  Gh>ing  one  day  to  drink  tea  with  Madame  du 
Bocage,  she  happened  to  produce  an  old  diina 
teapot,  which  Mrs.  Strickhuid,  who  made  the  tea, 
could  not  make  pour :  *8ouJUty  wuffin,  maA- 
•me,  dedant,*  cried  Madame  du  Bocage,  *U  te 
recHfie  imnudUttemeini ;  eismfexj  jt  vous  en 
fnrieJ  The  senrant  then  thinking  that  Mrs. 
Strickland  did  netundersUnd  what  his  lady  said, 
took  up  tbe  teapot  to  reeHfy  it,  and  Mrs.  Strick- 
land had  quite  a  straggle  to  prevent  liis  blowing 
into  the  spout.  Madame  da  cecage  all  this  while 
had  not  tl\e  least  idea  of  its  being  any  impropriety, 
and  wondered  at  Mrs.  Strickland^s  stupidity.  She 
came  over  to  tbe  latter,  caught  up  the  teapot, 
and  blew  into  the  spout  with  all  hermisht ;  then 
finding  it  poor,  she  held  it  up  in  triumph,  and  re- 
peatedly exclaimed,  *  VoQd^  voili,  fai  regagni 
Pkonneurde  ma  thetir,*  She  had  no  sogar-tongs, 
and  said  something  that  showed  she  expect- 
ed Mrs.  Strickland  to  use  her  fingers  to  sweeten 
the  cups.  *MmimUj  jt  fCoterois,  Oh  men 
Dieu  I  qud  grand  quan-^uan  Ut  Jhtghit  font 
de  pen  de  eAaJi  «.** — Ed.] 

t  In  a  letter  to  a  fnend,  written  a  few  days 
aasr  bis  ietum  from  France^  bs  says,  <'Tbe 
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3k  Happened  that  Footewas  at  Pans  at 
the  same  time  with  Dr.  JoittBon,  and  his 
description  of  my  friend  whfle  there  was 
abundantly  ludicraiB.  He  told  me»  that  the 
French  were  quite  astcaiished  at  his -figure 
and  manner,  and  at  his  dress,  which  he  ob- 
stinately contmned  esractly  as  in  Xiondon  t ; 
^his  lirown  clotbes,  black  stockings,  and 
plain  shirt  He  mentioned,  that  an  Irish 
gentleman  said  to  Johnson,  *«  Sir,  you  have 
not  seen  the  best  French  players/'  John- 
son. "Players,  sir!  I  look  on  them  as  no 
better  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and 
joint  stools,  to  make  faces  and  produce 
laughter,  like  dancing  dogs."  «But,  sir, 
you  win  allow  that  some  players  are  better 
than  others?"  Johnson.  •«  Yes,  sir,  as 
some  dogs  dance  better  than  others." 
KeyiL  [In  the  same  spirit,  but  qf  more 
K«coU.  vehemence  and  greater  ii^ustice, 
were  his  statements  to  Sir  Joshua  and  Miss 
,  who  has  noted  them  in  her  Re» 


Johnson.  **  The  French,  sir,  are  a  very 
silly  people.  They  have  no  common  life. 
Nothmg  Dut  the  two  ends,  beggary  and  no- 
bility. Sir,  they  are  made  up  in  eveiy 
thing  ci  two  extremes.  They  have  no 
common  sense,  they  have  no  oommon  man. 
ners,  no  common  learning — gross  ignorance, 
or  les  betUs  kUres,"  A  Ladt.  [Mrs. 
ThraleJ.  «<  Indeed,  even  in  their  dress — 
their  mppery  finery,  and  their  beggarly 
coarse  Imen.  They  had,  I  tbougK  no 
politeness;  their  civilities  never  indicated 
more  good-will  than  the  talk  of  a  parrot, 
indiscnminately  using  the  same  set  of  su- 
perlative phrases,  *<^  la  m«rvet2Ze /"  to  eve- 
ryone alio.  They  really  seemed  to  have 
no  expressions  for  sincerity  and  truth." 
Johnson.  *'They  are  much  behind-hand, 
stupid,  ignorant  creatures.  At  Fontain- 
bleau  I  saw  a  horse-raco— every  thing  was 
wrong ;  the  heaviest  weight  was  put  upon 
the  weakest  horse,  and  all  the  jockeys  wore 

French  have  a  dear  air  and  a  fruitful  soil ;  but 
their  mode  of  common  life  is  gross  and  inoommo- 
dioos,  and  dis^sting.  I  am  come  home  eoo* 
Vinced  that  no  improvement  of  generU  use  is  to 
be  found  aunoog  them.''-*MA]:.oNK»^ 

1  Mr.  Footd  seems  to  have  emhemfud  a  little 
in  saying  that  Johnson  did  not  alter  his  dress  at 
Paris ;  as  in  his  joomal  is  a  memorandam  about 
white  stockings,  wig,  and  hat  In  another,  place 
we  are  told  that  **  daring  his  travels  tn  Fmnoe  he 
was  famished  with  a  French-made  wig  of  hand- 
some oonstmction."  That  Johnson  was  not  inat* 
tentive  to  his  appearance  is  osftain,  from  a  dr- 
comstanee  related  by  Mr.  Steevens^and  inserted 
bvMr.  Boswell,  between  June  16  and  Jane  83, 
1784.— J.  Blakbwat.  Mr.  Blakewaj's  ob- 
servation is  farther  confirmed  by  a  note  in  John- 
son's diary  (quoted  by  Sir  Jehn  Hawkins,  ''Life 
of  Johnson,'*  p.  617),  by  which  it  appears  that 
he  had  laid  out  thii^  pounds  in  douies  for  his 
Fronch  jootney.— Malohi. 


the  same  cdoor  eoat>."  A  QnrroMAX, 
•*Had  you  amr  acquaintance  in  Paris?" 
Johnson.  **  No,  I  £d  not  stay  kmg  enough 
to  make  any>.  I  spoke  only  Latin,  and  I 
could  not  have  much  conversation.  There 
is  no  good  in  letting  the  French  have  a 
superiority  over  you  every  word  you  speak. 
Baretti  was  scmietimes  displeased  with  us 
for  not  liking  the  French."  Miss  Ret- 
NOLDs.  **Ptehaps  hehadakindofpartiali. 
ty  lor  that  countiy,  because  it  was  in  the 
way  to  Italy,  and  perhne  their  mamien  re- 
sembled the  Itanans."  Jobnsoh.  ••No. 
He  was  the  showmai^  and  we  did  not  like 
his  show ;  that  was  aU."] 

While  Johnson  was  in  France*  he  was 
generally  veiy  resolute  in  speakizig  Latin. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  a  man  should 
not  let  himself  down  by  speaking  a  Ian- 
ffuaoe  which  he  ipeaks  imperfecthr.  In- 
deed, we  must  have  often  obsoved  how  in- 


t  ("^  On  telliiMr  Mr.  Bareiti  of  the  proof  that 
Johnson  gave  ouhe  stupidity  of  the  French  in  the 
management  of  their  horse-races ;  that  all  the 
jockeys  wore  the  same  colour  coat,  ftc,  he  said 
that  was '  like  Johnson's  remarks — ^He  could  not 
see.' — But  it  was  observed  that  he  could  inquire : 
— '  yes,'  and  it  was  fay  the  answers  he  received 
that  he  was  misled,  tot  he  asked  what  did  the  first 
jockey  wear  7  answer,  green ;  what  the  second  1 
green ;  what  the  third?  green,  which  was  true : 
but,  (hen,  the  greens  were  all  differehtgreen8,ana 
very  easily  custin^ished. — ^Johnson  was  pei^ 
petually  making  mistakes ;  so,  on  gotnj;  toFon- 
tainbleau,  when  we  were  about  three-tourths  of 
the  way,  he  exclaimed  with  amasement.  that  now 
we  were  between  Paris  and  the  King  or  France's 
court,  and  yet  we  had  not  met  one  carriage 
coming  ftom  thence,  or  even  one  going^Uher ! 
On  which  all  the  company  in  the  coach^|pfout 
'  'ing,  and  immediately  cried  < 


look,  there  is  a  coach  gone  by,  there  is  al 
there  is  a  postchaise  I"  !  dare  say  we  saw  a 
hundred  carrisees,  at  least,  that  were  going  to  or 
cooung  from  rontaiobleau."— Bsrellt  in  Mui 
^  lUgHdd^s  ReeoHecUoks.  1^  should  be  sdded, 
however,tbat  Miss  Reynolds  thoa^t  that  Baretti 
returned  from  this  tour  with  some  dislike  of  John- 
son, aind  Johnson  not  without  some  coolness  to- 
wards Baretti,  on  account,  as  Baretti  said,  of 
Madame  du  Bocaee  having  paid  more  attention 
to  him  than  to  Jomison ;  but  tUs  latter  assertion 
could  not  be  true,  for  JohnsouflUbis  letter  to  Mr. 
Level  {ante,  p.  9),  speakrat^iUy  ami  ear- 
diallff  tf  Baretti  manedsyt  ^er  the  supposed 
ofiencft  Miss  Reynolds  adds  that  the  finsl  rup- 
ture between  Johnson  and  Baretti  was  occasion- 
ed by  «  a  most  audacious  falsehood  that  the  latter 
told  Johasoo,  that  be  had  beaten  Omiah  at  chess, 
at  Sir  losfaua's;  for  the  reverse  was  the  fact" 
This  produced  contradiction,  dispute^  and  a  rio- 
lent  ouarrel,  which  never  was  completely  made 
up.— Ed.] 

I  [This  acoounlB  (not  quite  satisfactorily,  per- 
haps, in  a  moral  view)  for  the  violent  pre|adloes 
and  consequent  misrepresentations  which  his 
oonfsfsatieB  en  his  return  eyhihited^^Ep.] 
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feriour,  how  much  like  a  ohild  a  man  ap- 
peals, whoapeaks  a  broken tooffae.  When 
Sir  Joshua  Reyn<ddBv  at  one  of  the  dinnen 
of  the  royal  academy,  presented  him  to  a 
Frenchman  of  gnat  distinction,  he  would 
not  deign  to  speak  French,  but  talked  Latin, 
though  his  excellency  did  not  understand 
it,  owing,  perhaps,,  to  Johnson's  Enn^ish 
pronunciation:  yet  upon  another  occasion 
he  was  observed  to  speak  French  to  a 
Frenchman  of  high  rank,  who  spc^e 
lish;  and  being  asked  the  reason, 
some  expression  of  surprise,  he  answered, 
«•  because?  think  my  French  is  as  good  as 
his  English."  lliougfa  Johnson  under- 
stood French  perfectly,  he  couM  not  speak 
it  readily^  as  I  have  observed  at  his  finft  in- 
terview with  General  PboU,  in  1769;  yet 
he  wrote  it,  I  imagine,  pretty  w^  as  «>» 
peara  from  some  S  his  letters  in  Mrs.  Pi- 
oszi's  coDeotioo,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe 


<▲  lUBAICE  LA  OOMIESSB  DE 


-1. 


»ieckM^7,1771. 

(*Out,  madamet  U  fnament  nl  mrtoi^  el 
U  fmU  que  Je  parte.  MaiM  fourquoi  find 
U  fortirf  Ek  ee  qM  jt  fu'eimiiys?  Je 
m^ewmyerai  aUkurs.  Est  ee  que  je  cherche 
au  qwinie  ^knsirt  cu  quelque  snulagtmentf 
Je  ne  eheraie  rietif  Je  n^espere  rien,  AUer 
voir  ce  que  fat  v^  etre  uh  peu  refmU  9,  vn 
feudegouUy  me  resouvenir  que  la  vie  se 
pasee^  et  qu^elk  se  passe  en  vatn,  me  pHain- 
dre  de  mo%  m*efumrcir  au9  ddiffrs;  void 
U  Una  de  ce  qu*<m  compU  vow  let  ddices 
de  Vannde^  Qw«  Dteu  ume  ifoime,  madamB^ 
toui  k$  ogriMau  de  la  vie,  avec  vn  eeprit 
qui  peuL  en  jour  sane  a'y  Itnvr  traps,** 


He  apoke  Latin  with  wondeiiul  fluency 
and  elegance.    Wl^  Pere  Bpecovich  <  was 

I  rSas  Mic,  voL  i.  p.  44  whire  it  is  oonjeo- 
tnrad  that  this  note  was  addressed  toMadamede 

ijirhich  the  editor  now  sees  Mason  to 

The  date  in  Mrs.  PioBi*8  collection, 

when  it  first  afHiearad,  was  10th  Mm,  177L 
InMr.Boswell'sfinteditMmitbecame  lithiiijy, 
1771 ;  and  m  flB  the  later  editions,  by  a  mom 
alsborate  error,  leth  Jiifo,  lf76.  These  two 
lattsrdatss  are  dbifest  mistakes.  Biadamede 

>' visit w8-f    .....--• 


DomnBBi'  jmn  wss'in  1769,  and  in  the  May  of 
1771  Johnson  was  in  London,  without  any  in- 
tsntion  of  leaving  it^-ao  that  the  editor  is  wbolly 
at  a  kMs  to  gnose  to  whom  or  on  what  occasion 
the  letter  was  written.  Peibass  it  was  an  exer- 
eletr^RD.] 

t  [ThiBletler,notwithstaiidingaonielaultSyis 
iBsry  tdeiablo  French;  r^mUie  probably  a 
priAter*s  enw  for  r^eui,  and  peal  ehoold  be 
p«iJMe.--ED.J 

•  fHers  ftttowed  Jhe  anecdote  relative  to 
Madame  de  Booffleis,  tnmsferred  to  v.  i.  p.  88. 
-rBnJ 

«  f»seaRl«,v<oLLp.l7a 


in  England,  Johnson  dined  in  company  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'st  and  at  Drl 
Douglas's,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Upon 
both  occasions  that  celebrated  foreigner  ex- 
inessed  his  astomshment  at  Jt^nson's  Latin 
convenation.  [The  eonveraatiott  at  ^^^ 
Dr.  Douglas's  was  at  first  mostly  in  fjfe^pu 
French.'  Johnson,  though  thorough-  *^ 
ly  versed  in  that  language,  and  a  profsssed 
adnurer  of  Boileau  and  1^  Bruyere,  did  not 
undemtand  its  pronunciation,  nor  could  he 
speak  it  himsdtfvrithprc^ety.  For  the  rest 
of  the  eveninn^  the  talk  was  in  Latin.  Bosco- 
vich  had  a  ready  current  ik>w  of  that  flimsy 
phraseology  vrith  which  a  priest  may  travel 
through  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  John- 
son scorned  what  he  called  coBoqnial  bar- 
barisms, h  was  his  pride  to  speak  his  best. 
He  went  on,  after  a  Bttle  practice,  with  as 
much  facility  as  if  it  vras  his  native  tongue. 
One  sent^ice  Mr.  Mundiy  remembered. 
Observmg  that  Fontenelw  at  first  oeposed 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  emoraced 
it  afterwards,  his  words  were :  PoniimUus, 
tti  /aI2or,  in  extremk  seneetvie,  fuit  trans^ 
fiiga  ad  eastta  Newtmdanas,'^  When  at 
Pm,  J<rfineon  thus  characterised  Volteire 
to  FVeron  the  joumaliBt:  **  Vtr  est  acerru 
mi  tflgeniU  et  paucarvm  lUerarum,^* 

**T0  DB.  SAXUZL  J0HN80K. 

u  Edlnbiiigh,  501  Dec  177& 
••Mt  peab  siEi — ^Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
lean, the  young  laird  of  Col,  being  to  set  out 
to-morrow  foriiondon,  I  give  him  this  letter 
to  introduce  him  to  your  acquaintance.  The 
loudness  which  you  and  I  experienced  from 
his  brother,  whdse  unfortunate  death  we 
sincerely  lament,  wiH  make  us  ahvays  de- 
sirous to  show  attentkm  to  any  branch  of 
the  familv.  bideed,  you  have  so  much  of 
the  true  Highland  cordiality,  that  I  am  sure 
you  would  nave  .thought  me  to  blame  if  I 

Jesuit,  bom  atRagusain  1711,  who  first  introdu- 
ced the  Newtonian  philoaofihyintoltaly.  He  vis- 
ited London  in  1780,  and  was  there  elected  into 
the  Royal  Sodety.    He  died  in  1787.— Ed.] 

,s  [This  phrase  seems  lalher  too  poBBponsibr 
the  occasion.  Johbson  had  probablvin  his  mind 
a  passage  in  Seneca,  quoted  m  Jknagiena  (v. 
ii  p.  48),  «  SfoAqne  vonlant  dire  qu*]!  prafitait 
de  ee  qu'fl  y  avail  de  bon  daof  les  auteurs  dit, 
'Sokn  a»pe  in  aliens  eetlra  transire;  non  tan- 
I  lnsMr/i««,  ssd  tanqoam  ezplorator ;"  and 
■lenderedtfaemon  prebable  becawein  the 


qvam  tnsMr/i^a,  ssd  tanqoam  ezplorator  ;**  and 
dnsisnnderBdtfaemon  prebable  becawein  the 
^mtntk  volume  of  the  Mmagiene,  and  within  a 
few  pages  of  each  other,  are  found  two  other 
Li^  quotatioBS,  which  Johnson  has  made  use 
G^  the  one  from  Thoanns,  **Flmi  nsa  >sua 
aonbeieesstimatosXvlandnis.*'  8eefliil«,vot 
Lp.83,fi.  TheothsrfiNmiJ.C.8€shger,*«Ho- 
mo  ex  alieno  ingenio  poeta,  ex  suo  taotum  ves- 
sificator  :**  iriiieh  is  tbentttto  Johnson  prefixed  to 
his  vemioB  of  the  Msssaib;  ante,  v.  1  p.  «L-> 
Ed.J 
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had  negfoctecitoreednimend  to  yotitlds  Re- 
bridean  pfinee^  in  whose  islaiid  we  were  hos- 
pitably entertamed.  I  ever  am,  with  re- 
Bpectnd  attaehment,  my  dear  sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

'^JjUCesBoswslz..'* 

ifr.  Madean  retomed  with  the  most 
iif[reeab]e  aecounts  of  the  polite  attention 
With  which  In  was  leceited  by  Dr.  John- 
son. 

In  the  <yiune  of  the  year  Dt.  Bnmey  in- 
forms  me  that  «<  he  very  frequently  met  Dr. 
Johnson  at  Mr,  Thrate's,  at  Streatham, 
where  they  had  many  hug  cdnversatums, 
often  sitting  np  as  long  as  Sie  fire  and  can- 
dles lasted,  and  nmeh  k/nger  than  the  pa- 
tience of  the  servants  subsisted:" 

A  few  of  Johnson's  savings,  Which  that 

gentleman  recollects,  shall  here  be  inserted. 

Bnttev      «•!  never  take  a  nap  after  dinner 

™^'  but  when  I  have  had  a  bad  nigh^ 

and  then  the  nap  takes  me." 

<*  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be 
considered  as  saviqg  nothing  but  what  is 
strictly  true.  AJbwance  must  be  made  for 
some  degree  of  exaggerated  praise.  In  la- 
pidary inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon  oath." 

«« There  k  now  less  fl()gging  in  our  ^at 
schools  than  formefly,  but  then  less  is 
teamed  there ;  ^  that  what  the  boys  get  at 
mie  end  they  kise  at  the  other." 

"More  is  learned  in  pnblick  than  in  pri- 
vate schdcds,  from  emulatson ;  there  is  thd 
ooflision  Of  mind  with  mind,  or  the  radia- 
tion of  miany  nmids  pointing  to  one  centre. 
Though  few  boys  make  their  own  exer- 
ases»  yet  If  a  good  exercise  is  given  un,  out 
Of  a  great  number  of  boys,  it  is  made  by 
iomeTOdy.** 

«t  hate  by.ibads  in  education.  Educa- 
tion is  as  weD  known,  and  his  long  been  as 
wen  known  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavour- 
ing to  make  children  prematurely  wise  is 
Illness  labour.  Sup()oSe  they  have  mote 
knowledge  at  five  or  six  yeats  old  than  oth- 
er children,  what  use  Can  be  made  of  itt 
It  will  be  lost  before  it  is  waMed,  and  the 
waste  of  so  much  time  and  labour  of  the 
teacher  can  never  be  repaid.  Too  much  is 
Expected  fronl  precodty,  and  too  little  |fer- 
formed.    Itos  ■  >  was  an  instance  of 

eariy  cultivation,  but  in  what  did  it  termi- 
nate? In  marryhig  a  little  presbyterian 
(MTson,  who  keeps  an  infant  boardin^- 
Hibo(A,  so  tiiat  an  her  employment  now  is, 

'  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beec* 

She  teUs  the  children, « This  is  a  cat,  and 
that  is  a  dogv  with  four  legs,  and  a  tail ;  see 
thete !  you  are  much  bettor  than  a  cat  or  a 

I  [Miss  L^tia  Aiken,  who  married  Mr.  Bar* 
%aiiid,aild  published  '^BatyLuswu  for  Chil- 
iren^lSlD.] 


dog,  for  yon  can  speak.*  If  I  had  bestowed 
such  an  education  on  a  daughter,  and  had 
discovered  that  she  thought  of  marrying 
such  a  feUow,  I  would  have  sent  her  to  the 

**  After  having  taJked  slightingly  of  mu- 
inck,  he  was  obsierved  to  listen  very  atten- 
tively while  Miss  Thrale  played  on  the 
harpsichord ;  and  with  eagerness  he  called 
to  her,  •  Why  don't  you  dash  aWay  like 
BnmeyV  Dr.  Bumey  upon  this  said  to 
him,  «x  believe,  sir,  we  shafl  make  a  musi- 
cian of  you  at  last'  Johnson  with  candid 
complacency  repfied,  <  Sh*,  I  shal  be  glad  to 
have  a  new  sense  ffiven  to  me.' " 

**  He  had  come  Sown  one  mohnnff  to  the 
breakfest-room,  and  been  a  coomderabla 
time  by  himsetf  before  any  body  appeared. 
When  on  a  subsequent  day  he  was  twitted 
by  Mrs.  Thrale  for  bemg  very  kte,  which 
he  generany  was,  he  defended  himsetf  by 
anumng  to  the  extraordxnanr  mominff, 
when  he  had  been  too  early.  <  Madam,  I  do 
not  like  to  come  down  to  vacmly' " 

«  Dr.  Bumey  having  remarked  that  Mr. 
Crarrick  was  beginning  to  look  old,  he  said, 
<  Why,  sir,  you  are  not  to  wonder  at  that : 
no  man's  &ce  has  had  more  wear  and 
tear."* 

[Mrs.  Mcmtagu's  recent  kindness  -^ 
to  Miss  W3fiuns  was  not  kston 
Johnson.  His  letters  to  that  hjiy  became 
more  elaborately  respectful,  and  his  subse- 
quent mention  of  her  took,  as  we  shafl  see, 
a  high  tone  of  panegyric  t.] 

[onu  lORzrsos  to  mts.  HoirTAOtr. 

»15ch  Dec  1775. 

»  MADAMr-Havmg,  after  my  re-  jtaitai. 
turn  froih  a  little  ramble  to  France,  >»& 
passed  some  time  in  the  conntiy,  I  did  not 
hear,  tOI  I  was  told  by  Miss  Reynolds,  that 
vott  were  in  town ;  and  when  I  did  hear  it, 
I  heard  likewise  that  you  were  in.  To 
have  you  detained  among  us  by  idcknees  ia 
to  empj  your  presence  at  too  dear  a  rate. 
I  sunbr  myself  to  be  flattered  with  hope 
that  only  half  the  inteDigence  ia  now  true, 
and  that  you  are  now  so  weU  as  to  be  able 
to  leave  us,  and  so  kind  as  not  to  be  willing. 
— ^I  ami  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 
*•  Sim.  Johnson."] 

[<<d]u  johnson  to  mrs.  hontaoxt. 

« 17th  Dee.  177S. 
**  Madam,— An  that  the  esteem 
and  reverence  of  manldnd  can  give  ^ 
you  has  been  long  in  your  poswssian,  and 
the  little  that  I  can  add  to  the  voice  of  na- 
tions win   not  much  exalt;  of  that  htte^ 
however,  you  are,  I  hope,  very  certain. 
<*I  wonder,  inadam,  if  yon    remember 

s  [See  snfe.  ▼.  i.  p.  15S,  and  vol.  i.  p.  405, 
II.  and  post,  jui  S0th  April,  1770.— Ed.] 
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Cci  in  the  Hebrides?  The  brother  and 
heir  of  poor  Col  has  just  been  to  visit  me, 
and  I  have  engaged  to  dine  with  hin^  on 
Thursday.  I  &  not  Imow  his  lodging,  and 
cannot  send  him  a  message,  and  must  there- 
fore suspend  the  honour  which  you  are 
pleased  to  offer  to,  madam,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,  ««  Sam.  Johkson."] 

[**DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MBS.  MONTAGU. 

"Tbunday,  91«t.I>ec  177S. 
Montag.  '*  Madam, — ^I  know  not  when  any 
^^^'  letter  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure 
or  vexation  as  that  which  I  had  jesterday 
the  honour  ^of  receiving.  That  you,  ma- 
dam, should  wish  for  my  company  is  surely 
a  sufficient  reason  for  bleing  pleased ; — that 
I  should  delay  twice,  what  I  had  so  little 
right  to  expect  even -once,  has  to  bad  an 
appearance,  that  I  can  onlv  hope  to  have  it 
tbouffht  that  I  am  ashamed. 

*«  Y  ou  have  kindly  allowed  me  to  name  a 
day.  Will  you  be  pleased,  madam,  to  ac- 
cept of  me  any  day  after  Tuesday?  Till  I 
am  favoured  with  your  answer,  or  despair 
of  so  much  condescension,  I  shall  su^r  no 
engagement  to  fasten  jtself  upon  me.-^I 
am,  madam,  your  most  obliged  ind  most 
humble  servant,  ^Sam.  Johnson.*'] 

Not  having  heard  from  him  for  a  longer 
time  than  I  supposed  he  would  be  silent,  I 
wrote  to  him  Dec.  18,  not  in  good  spirits : 

<«  Soinetimes  I  have  been  afraid  that  the 
cold  which  has  gone  over  Europe  this  year 
Eke  a  sort  of  peralence  has  seized  you  se- 
verely: sometimes  my  imagination,  whk;h 
18  npon  occasions  proofic^  of  ev^  hath  fig- 
ured that  you  may  have  somehow  taken 
ofience  at  some  part  of  my  conduct." 

**  TO,  JAM^  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«83dDeclT75. 

^'Dbak  8IB, — Never  dream  of  any  of- 
fence.  How  should  jou.  offend  me?  I 
conrader  your  friendship  as  a  poasession, 
which  I  intend  to  hold  till  you  taike  it  from 
me,  and  to  lament  if  ever  by  my  &u]t  I 
should  lose  it.  Howev^,  when  such  sus- 
picions find  their  way  into  your  mind,  al- 
ways give  them  vent ;  I  shall  make  haste 
to  disperse  them ;  but  hinder  their  first  in- 
gress if  ^ou  can.  Consider  such  thoughts 
as  mOTbid. 

**  Such  IDness  as  may  excuse  my  omis- 
sion to  Lord  HaileS)  X  cannot  honestly 
plead.  I  have  been  hindered,  I  know  not 
now,  by  a  succession  of  petty  obstructions. 
I  hope  to  mend  immediately,  and  to  send 
next  post  to  his  lordship.  Mr.  Thrale 
would  have  written  to  you  if  I  had  omitted ; 
he  sends  his  compliments,  and  wishes  to  see 
you. 

**  You  and  your  lady  will  now  have  no 
more  wraogUdg  about  feudal  inheritance. 


How  does  the  ytmig  Laird  of  Auchinleck? 
I  suppose  liGss  Veronica  is  grown  a  reader 
and  oiscourser. 

«( I  have  just  now  got  a  cough,  but  it  has 
never  yet  hindered  me  from  sleeping;  I 
have  had  quieter  nights  than  are  conmiGa 
with  me. 

''I  cannot  but  reioice  that  Josephi  has 
had  the  wit  to  find  the  way  back.  He  is  a 
fine  feUow,  and  one  of  tiie  nest  travellexs  in 
the  world. 

<«  Young  Cfd  brought  me  yoar  letter. 
He  is  a  very  pleasing  youth.  I  took  him 
two  days  ago  to  the  Mitre,  and  we  dined 
together.  I  was  as  civil  as  t  had  the  means 
of  Dein£^. 

« I  have  had  a  letter  from  Rasay^  ac- 
knowledging, with  ^at  appearance  of  sat- 
isfaction, tiie  inseition  in  the  Edinbuig  pa* 
per.    I  am  very  ^ad  that  it  was  done. 

«« My  compliments  to  !M|s.  BosweD,  who 
does  not  love  me ;  and  o(  all  the  rest,  I  need 
only  send  them  to  those  that  do ;  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  give  you  very  Htde  trouble  to 
distribute  them. — fl  am,  my  dear,  dear  str, 
your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

<<SaM.J0BN80N." 

[<<DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  GRANOEB «. 

(Aboat  1775,  but  haa  no  date.) 
^  Sib, — When  I  returned  from  the  coozk- 
try  I  found  your  letter;  and  would  very 
ffladly  have  done  what  you  desire,  had  it 
been  in  my  power.  Mr.  Farmer  is,  I  am 
confidenti  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he 
gave  me  any  such  pamphlet,  or  cut.  1 
should  as  soon  have  suspected  myself  as 
Mr.  Farmer,  of  forgetfukiess ;  but  that  I  do 
not  know,  except  from  your  letter,  the 
name  of  Arthur  O'Toole,  nor  recollect  that 
I  ever  heard  of  it  before.  I  thhik  it  impos- 
sible that  I  should  have  su^red  such  a  to- 
tal obliteration  from  my  mind  of  any  thing 
which  was  ever  there.  This  at  least « 
certain ;  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
pamphlet ;  and  equally  certain  I  desue  you 
to  think  it,  that  if  I  had  it,  you  should  im- 
mediately  receive  it  from,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  *  Sam.  Johnson."] 

In  1776,  Johnson  wrote^  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  nothing  for  the  pubhok :  but  that 
his  mind  was  suD  ardent^  and  fraught  with 
generous  wishes  to  attain  to  still  higher  de« 
grees  of  literary  excellence^  is  proved  by 
his  private  notes  of  this  year,  which  I  shafi 
insert  in  their  proper  place. 


1  Joseph  Rirter,  a  Bohemian,  who  was  in  my 
service  many  years,  and  attended  Dr.  Johnson 
and  roe  in  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides.  After  hav- 
ing left  me  for  some  time,  he  had  now  returned 
to  me.*— BoswBLL. 

t  [The  author  of  the  <<  Biocimphical  Historr 
of  England,"— Ed.  J  ^   r-  / 
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«  TO  JAMSS  BOSt^ELL,  ESQ. 

"  }Otb  Jaauacy,  1770. 

•«  1)rar  sib» — ^I  have  at  last  sent  you  all 
Ijord  Hailes's'  papen.  WhUe  ^I  was  in 
France!  I  looked  very  often  into  HenauK ; 
but  Ij(»4  Haikas,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  him 
£Bur  and  far  behind.  W  hy  I  did  not  despatch 
8o  short  a  perusal  sooner,  when  I  look  hack, 
I  am  utterly  anaUe  to  discover;  bat  human 
moDients  are  stolen  away  by  a  thousand 
petty  impediments  which  leave  no  trace  be- 
hina  them.  I  have  been  afflicted,  through 
the  whole  Christaias,  with  the  general  dis- 
order, of  which  the  worst  efl^t  was  a  couffh, 
which  is  now  much  mitigated,  though  uie 
conntry,  on  which  I  look  from  a  window  at 
Streatham,  is  now  covered  with  a  deep 
snow.  Mrs.  Wilhams  is  very  ill :  every  body 
e]0e  isasosuaL 

MAmoiv  the  papers  I  found  a  letter  to 
you,  which  I  think  you  had  not  onoied ;  and 
a  paper  r  ftar « The  Chronicle,'  wnich  I  sup- 
pom  it  not  necessary  now  to  insert.  I  re- 
tuni  them  both. 

«1  have,  within  these  few  days,  had  the 
iKiDoar  of  receiving  Lord  Hailes's  first  vo« 
hune,  for  which  I  return  my  most  respectful 


«« I  wish  YOU,  my  dearest  friend,  and  your 
haughty  lady,  (for  I  know  she  does  not  love 
me),  and  the  young  ladies»  and  the  young 
laira,  all  happmess.  Teach  the  young  sen- 
tteman,  in  ^te  of  his  mamma,  to  think 
and  speak  well  o(  sir,  your  affectionate 
hvmble  servant,  <«Sah.  Johnsoit/' 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matter  of 
gr^  consequence  to  me  and  mv  fiunOy, 
•which  I  should  not  obtrude  upon  the  world, 
were  it  not  that  the  part  which  Dr.  John- 
son's friendship  for  me  made  him  take  in  it 
was  the  occasion  of  an  exertion  of  his  abili- 
ties, which  it  would  be  injustiee  to  conceaL 
That  what  he  wrote  upon  the  subject  may 
be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  state 
of  the  question,  which  I  sliaU  £  as  briefly 
as  lean. 

In  the  year  1504|  the  bareny  or  manour 
of  Auchinleck  (pronounced  Amck\  in  Ayr- 
shire, which  belonged  to  a  rami^  of  me 
same  name  with  the  lands,  haviiw  fiiOen  to 
the  crown  by  forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth, 
King  of  Scodandt  granted  it  to  Thomas 
BosweD,  a  branch  of  an  ancient  familv  in 
the  county  ctf  Fife,  staling  him  in  the  caar- 
ter,  *^dUuiofamUiari  nostro;"  and  assign* 
inff  as  the  cause  of  the  p-ant,  *^vro  bono  et 
fiSdi  servUionohispntittto"  Thomas  Bos- 
weU  was  slain  in  battle,  fighting  along  with 
his  sovereign,  at  the  fi^  field  of  Flodden, 
In  1513. 

IVom  this  very  honourable   founder  of 


1  (No  doubt  an  advertiaement  of  apology  to 


our  £Eunfly,  the  estate  was  transmitted,  in  a 
direct  series  of  heirs-male,  to  David  Bos- 
well,  my  father's  great-crand  uncle,  who  had 
no  sons,  but  four  dau^teis,  who  were  all 
respectably  married,  the  eldest  to  Lord 
Cathcart. 

David  BosweD,  beioff  resolute  in  the  mili- 
tary feudal  principle  <?  continuing  the  male 
succession,  passed  by  his  dau«iterB,  and 
settled  the  estate  on  hi^  nephew  dv  his  next 
brother,  who  approved  of  the  deed,  and  re- 
nounced any  pretensions  which  he  miffht 
possibly  have,  m  preference  to  his  son.  8ut 
the  estate  having  been  burthened  with  large 
portions  to  the  Siughters,  and  other  debts, 
it  Vas  necessary  &  the  nephew  to  seH.  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  and  what  remained 
was  still  much  encumbered. 

The  frugality  of  the  nephew  preserved, 
and,  in  some  degree,  retieved  the  estate. 
His  son,  my  grand-fiiJther,  an  eminent  law- 
yer, not  only  re-purchased  a  great  part  of 
what  had  lieen  sdd,  but  acquired  other 
lands ;  and  my  fether,  who  was  one  of  the 
judfles  of  Scotland,  and  had  added  conside- 
rably to  the  estate,  now  signified  his  inclina- 
tion to  take  the  privilege  allowed  by  our 
lawt,  to  secure  it  to  his  ramify  in  peipetuity 
by  an  entail,  which,  on  account  of  his  mar 
nage  articles,  could  not  be  done  without  my 
consent. 

In  the  'jslan  of  entailing  the  estate,  I 
hiBartily  concnrred  with  him,  thou^  I  was 
the  first  to  be  restrained  by  it ;  but  we  un- 
happfly  diflered  as  to  the  series  of  heirs  which 
should  be  established,  or,  in  the  language 
of  our  law,  caDed  to  the  succession.  My 
father  had  declared  a  predilection  for  heirs- 
generah  that  is,  jnalea  and  females  indis- 
criminately. He  was  wiDinff,  however,  that 
aQ  niales  descending  from  lis  grand-fether 
should  be  preferrea  to  females ;  but  would 
not  extend  that  privilege  to  males  deriv- 
ing their  descent  from  a  higher  source.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  zealous  partiality 
for  heirs-male,  however  remote,  which  I 
maintained  by  arguments,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  have  considerable  we^^fat'.    And 

»  Acts  of  Paitiament  of  Scotland,  1686,  cap. 

88.— BOSWBLL. 

>  As  first,  the  opinion  of  some  distinguished 
naturdistSjUiat  om*  species  is  transmitted  uirough 
males  only,  the  female  beins  dl  along  no  mors 
than  a  nUhu,  or  nurse,  as  Mother  £rth  is  to 
plants  of  every  aoit;  which  notion  seems  to  be 
confirmed  bvthat  text  of  Scriptore,  ''He  was 
yet  in  the  Unns  of  kU  rATHsa,  when  Melchlse- 
deek  met  him*'  (Heb.  vil  10),  and  consequent- 
ly, that  a  man's  grandson  by  a  daughter,  instead 
of ^  being  bis  turest  descendant,  as  is  vul^uiy 
said,  has,  in  reality,  no  connexion  whatever  with 
his  blood.  And.  secondly,  independent^  of  this, 
theory  (which,  ii  tni&  should  completely  exclude 
heira-general>,  that  ir  the  preference  of  a  male  to 
a  femde,  without  ref^  to  pnmogeniture)  as  a 
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rcase  of  our  family,  I  appre- 
that  we  were  under  an  implied  ob- 
liption,  in  honour  and  good  faith«  to  trans- 
mit the  estate  by  the  same  tenure  which  he 
held  it,  which  was  as  heits-male,  excluding 
nearer  females.  I  therefore,  as  I  thought 
conscientiously,  objected  to  my. other's 
scheme. 

My  oppQS]ti(Mi  was  very  displeasmg  to  my 
fether,  who  was  entitlea  to  great  respect 
and  deference ;  and  I  had  Teason  to  appre- 
hend disa^rreeable  consequehcee  from  my 
non-comphance  with  his  wishes.  Aiter 
nmch  p^lexity  and  uneasiness,  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  stating  the  case,  with  all  its 
difficulties,  at  full  length,  and  earnestly  re- 
questing that  he  would  consider  it  at  leisure, 
and  fevour  me  with  his  friendly  opinion  and 
advice. 

«Tp  JAHSS  BOSWSLL,  S8Q. 

"  Londoo,  15cb  Juu^azx,  1778. 
<*i)EiJi  8ZB« — ^I  was  much  impressed  by 
your  letter,  ^d  if  I  can  form  upon  your 
case  any  resolutian  satisfectory  to  myseK 
win  very  gladly  impart  it :  but  whether  I 
am  equal  to  it,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  case 
com{)ounded  of  law  and  justice,  and  requires 
a  mind  versed  in  juridical  dbquisitionff. 
Could  not  you  tell  your  whote  mind  to  Lord 
HaQes  ?  He  is,  vou  know,  both  a  Christian 
uid  a  lawyer.  .1  suppose  he  is  above  par- 
tiality, jBLud  above  loquacityj  ancj,  I  believe, 
he  wm'  not  think  the  time  lost  in  which  he 
may  quiet  a  disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering 
mind.  Write  to  me  as  any  thing  occurs 
to  yon;  and  Ul  find  mysdf  stopped  by  want 


ion,  tboogli  much  yooDger,  nay  even  a  gmndBtti 
by  a  SOD.  to  a  daug^r>  be  once  admitted,  as  jt 
uoiversaily  is,  it  mast  be  eaualiy  reasonable  end 
proper  in  the  most  remote  aegree  of  descent  from 
an  origmal  proprietor  of  an  esUte.  as  in  the  near- 
est; because,  however  distant  from  the  repre- 
sentatrre  at  the  time,  that  remote  heir-male,  upon 
the  feilors  of  those  nearer  to  the  vr^finsfprt^ri- 
ihr  than  he  is,  beoomes  in  feet  the  nearest  male 
to  Aim,  and  isythenfore,  preferable  as  At*  i«pre- 
sentative^  to  a  fsmaie  descendant  A  little  axten- 
Am  of  nund  will  enable  us  easily  to  perceive  that 
A  son's  son,  in  continuation  to  whatever  length  of 
time^  is  preferable  to  a  son*!  daughter,  in  the  sue- 
cession  to  an  ancient  inheritance ;  in  which  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  representation  of  the 
original  proprietor,  and  not  to  that  of  one  of  his 
descendants.  I  am  aware  of  Biackstone's  a4mi- 
rable  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  (kT  the 
legal  Bucoession,  upon  the  principle  of  there  being 
the  greatest  probability  that  the  nearest  heir  or 
Ae  person  who  last  dies  proprietor  of  an  estate  is 
sTthe  blood  of  the  feret  purchaser.  But  supposing 
a  pedigree  to  be  carefully  authenticated  through 
all  its  branches,  instead  of  mere  yr^bo^my  there 
win  be  a  eertmUy  that  ih$  nearest  kew^maU. 
^  wluUewr  period^  has  the  same  right  of  blood 
with  the  first  hel^male,  namely,  the  arigitui 
pttrekt$ei's  ddett  ton.— Boswau. 


of  fects  necessary  to  be  known,  I  win  make 
inqmries  of  you  as  my  doubts  arise. 

^If  your  former  resohitioiis  sbMld  be 
fcimd  onl^  fendful,  you  decide  rightly  in 
judging  that  your  fether's  femdes  may  claim 
the  prefinenoe ;  but  whether  they  are  fenei* 
M  orrational  is  the  questioQ.  I  reaSythiBk 
Lord  Hailea  could  help  us. 

.*«lfake  mjr  comphments  to  dear  Hib. 
Boewen;  and  tdl  her,  that  I  hope  to  be 
wanting  in  nothing  that  1  can  contribute  to 
bring  you  all  out  of  yonr  ti>onb]es.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  most  aflbetionately,  your  humUe 
itorvant,  ««Sam.  JoHNtoir.'' 

«Te  JAJfXS  BOfWBLL,  BS<t. 

'^Dear  flOr- I  am  going  to  write  upon 
a  question  which  requires  more  knowfedipB 
of  local  kwt  and  more  acqnaintanoe  witb 
Ibe  gennral  roies  of  inheritanoe,  than  I  can 
olaim  {  but  I  write,  because  yen  reqmBt  it. 

«  Land  is,  like  any  other  pqpsesoiou,  by 
natural  rig^t  wholly  in  the  power  of  ito  pr&» 
sent  owner;  and  ^natj  he  mi^  given,  or  be- 
qoeatfaed,  abeohitely  or  ocndrtionally,  ae 
jtadgment  shal  direct  or  passioBi  inciie. 

«« But  natural  right  would  avail  httle  witi^ 
out  the  protection  of  law ;  and  tiie  primary 
notion  of  law  is  restraint  in  the  exercise  oif 
natoral  right  A  man  is  therefore  in  society 
not  fuUy  master  of  what  he  calls  his  own, 
but  he  stiU  retains  afl  the  power  which  law 
does  not  take  from  hioL 

"In  the  exercise  of  the  r^gkt  whieh  fanr 
either  leaves  or  gives,  regard  is  to  be  paid  to 
moral  obhgatidns. 

«  Of  the  estate  which  we  are  now  consi- 
dering, your  fether  stin  retams  such  posses-* 
sion,  with  such  power  over  it,  that  ne  can 
sell  it,  and  do  with  the  money  what  he  will, 
without  anyl^al  impediment  But  when 
he  extends  his  ^ower  beyond  his  own  hfe, 
by  setdingf  the  order  of  succession,  the  law 
makes  your  consent  necessary. 

w  Let  US  suppose  that  he  sefls  t^ie  land  to 
risk  the  money  in  some  specaoos  adventure, 
and  in  that  adventure  loses  the  Whole ;  his 
posterity  would  be  disappointed ;  but  they 
coidd  not  think  themselves  mjtired  or  rob- 
bed. If  he  spent  it  upon  vice  or  pleasure, 
his  BUccessoiB  coidd  only  caU  him  vicious 
and  vohiptuous;  they  covld  not  say  that 
he  was  injurious  or  unjust 

"Hethatmay  domoremay  dolees.  He 
that  by  selling  or  squandering  may  disinhe- 
rit a  wholefemily,  may  certamly  disinherit 
part  by  a  partial  settlement. 

**  Laws  are  formed  bj^  the  mannen  and 
exigencies  of  particular  tunes,  and  it  is  but 
acadental  that  they  last  hxnger  than  tiienr 
causes :  the  limitation  of  feudal  succession 
to  the  male  arose  from  tiie  obligation  of  the 
tenant  to  attend  his  chief  in  war. 

M  As  times  and  opinions  are  always  efaaag)- 
ing,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  usurpalMn 
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10  pvescribe  nd«8  to  poiteri^t  by  ^ 
to  ]ndlg«  of  what  we  cannot  know;  and 
loiow  not  whether  I  fully  aj^irove  either 
yolv  deiign  or  your  father's,  to  limit  that 
flocoesnoD  which  deeeended  to  you  mdiniit- 
ed.  If  we  are  to  lenye  MMtum  ttohim  to 
posterity,  what  we  have  without  my  merit 
ti  oar  own  received  from  our  anceetots, 
shodd  not  ohoice  and  free-wfflbe  kept  un- 
tiobted  t  Is  kind  to  be  treated  with  mere 
feference  than  liberty?  If  this  cobsidera^ 
tion  sfaottld  restrain  your  &thw  from  disin- 
heriting some  of  the  males^  does  it  leave  you 
tiie  power  of  disinheriting  all  the  females  ? 

MCan  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate 
makeanywUl?  Can  he  s^ipojni,  oat  of  the 
inheritance,  any  portiQa  to  his  daughters? 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  shadowy  difibr- 
tace  between  the  power  of  leaving  land,  and 
of  leaving  money  to  be  raised  from  land ; 
between  leaving  an  estate  to  females,  and 
leaving  the  maie  heir,  in  eibot,  4)n]y  thefr 
steward* 

•*  Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  aBowed 
Mdy  mates  to  inherit,  and  during  the  con- 
lioaance  ^  this  law  many  estates  to  have 
deacended,  passing  by  the  females,  to  r». 
m6ter  hein.  Suppose  afterwards  the  law 
repealed  in  oone^Kmdenoe  with  a  change 
df  manners,  and  women  made  capable  c»f 
inheritance ;  would  not  then  the  tenure  of 
estates  be  changed  t  Could  the  Women  have 
no  benefit  from  akwrnade  in  their  favour? 
IfoBt  they  be  passed  by  spon  moml  princi* 
pies  forever^  oecause  they  were  once  ex- 
cluded by  a  leffal  prohibition?  Or  may 
that  whien  passed  6n^  to  males  by  cme  law, 
pass  likewise  to  females  by  another? 

mYou  mention  your  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  your  brotiieiABi:  I  do  not 
see  how  any  of  their  rights  are  invaded. 

«  As  your  whole  diffioulhr  ariiies  fr^om  the 
act  of  your  ancestor,  who  diverted  the  sac- 
cesrien  from  the  females,  you  inquire,  very 
properly,  what  were  his  mattves,  and  what 
was  Us  inleiition :  for  you  certainly  are  not 
bound  by  his  act  move  than  he  intended  to 
bind  you,  nor  hold  your  land  on  harder  or 
stricter  terms  than  those  on  which  it  was 
gnnted. 

^Inteations  most  be  gathered  from  acts. 
When  he  left  the  estate  to  his  nqihew,  by 
ezduhnj^  his  daughters,  was  it,  or  was  it 
not  in  his  power  to  have  perpetuated  tiie 
succession  to  the  males?  If  he  could  have 
done  it,  he  seems  to  have  shown  I7  omit- 

ait,  that  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be  done, 
iqxxn  your  own  principles,  you  will  not 
easny  prove  your  right  to  destroy  that  ca- 
pacity of  succession  which  your  ancestors 

**  If  your  ancestor  had  not  the  power  of 

1  Which  teem  I  applied  to  aU  the  hein  mala. 
.  -B08WB1.U 
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making  a  poipetual  setUement;  and  i( 
thereii^  we  cannot  judge  disdbactly  of  hie 
intentions,  yet  his  act  can  only  be  considered 
as  an  example ;  it  makes  not  an  obligation. 
And,  as  you  observoi  he  set  no  example  of 
rifforous  adherence  to  the  line  of  succession. 
£te  that  overiooked  a  brother,  woidd  not 
wonder  that  little  regard  is  shown  to  lemole 
rebtions. 

«  As  the  rules  of  succession  are,  in  a  great 
pait,  purely  legal,  no  man  can  be  siqyposed 
to  bequeath  any  thing,  but  upon  l^al  terms : 
be  can  grant  no  power  which  the  law 
denies;  and  tf  he  makes  no  qndal  and  de- 
finite  Hnutetion,  he  confefs  idl  the  power 
which  the  law  aUows* 

<*Your  ancestor,  for  some  reasoo,  din^ 
herited  his  daughters ;  but  it  no  more  fek 
lows  that  heintended  this  act  as  a  nde  for 
posterity,  than  the  disinheriting  of  hki 
notfaer. 

••IL  therefore,  you  aak  by  what  ri^^ 
your  mther  admits  dauehtem  to  inhetitanee^ 
askyomsel^  first,  by  what  right  you  require 
them  to  be  excluded  ? 

<«It  appears,  upon  re^eet^dii,  that  year 
fetli^  excludes  nobody  '^  <^Y  a^mlB 
neaier  females  to  inheiit^efere  males  laore 
remote;  and  the  exdWwMi  is  pdtof  conse* 
quential.  \  " : 

«  These,  dear  sir,  ai^my  ihotigfitat  infs 
methodical  and  delibei^live ;  but,  petfaaps, 
you  may  find  in  them  sm^  ffiaaasfgig  of 
evidence.'  .  ^^ 

**  I  cannot,  however,  but  again  reeonib 
mend  to  yon  a  conference  WitfaLord  Hailes, 
whom  jou  knowto  be  both  a  lawyer  and  a 
Christian. 

•<  ICakemy  cornqpliments  to  Mrs.  Boewell^ 
though  she  does  not  love  me.  I  am,  siiv 
yom' afiectionate  servant, ' 

••  Sam.  J€hr8<«.'' 

I  had  followed  his  reoonmiendation  and 
consulted  Lord  Haiks,  who  iqMn  this  sub- 
ject had  a  firm  opinion  contrary  to  mine^ 
His  lordship  obli^mgly  took  the  troidile  to 
write  me  a  letter,  m  which  he  dwcuBsed,  with 
Wal  and  historical  leaning,  the  points  in 
which  I  saw  much  difficutty,  mnintAinmg 
that  ^the  succession  of  heirs-general  was 
the  succeesion,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  fixxn 
the  throne  to  the  cottage,  as  fejr  as  we  can 
leam  it  by  record  f  observing  that  the  es* 
tete  of  our  iumly  had  not  been  limited  to 
heirs-maie;  and  that  thou^  an  heir-maia 
had  in  one  instance  been  diosen  in  prefer^ 
enoe  tonearer  females,  that  had  been  an  ar«> 
bitrary  act,  whifh  had  seemed  to  be  best  m  * 
the  embarraesed  state  of  affaiiB  at  that  time  t 
and  the  feet  vras,  that  upon  a  fev  .oomputa« 
tioa  (tf  >  the  value  of  land  and  moncr^  at  the 
time,  applied  to  the  estete  and  the  burtibeni 
upon  it,  there  was  nothing  give^  the  heos* 
male  but  the  skeleton  of  an  estate.    (<^  Th 
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plea  of  conscience,''  said  his  lordship,  **  which 
you  pat,  is  a  most  respectable  one,  especially 
y^en  conscience  and  self  are  on  different 
sides.  But  I  think  that  conscience  is  not 
wen  informed,  and  that  self  and  the  ought 
on  this  occasion  to  be  of  a  side." 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  my  mind,  I  sent  to  Dr.  Johzu 
son,  beggm^  to  hear  from  him  again  upon 
this  interestmg  question. 

**fO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"SthFebntaiy,  1776. 

^Deab  siBr— Having  not  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  or  customs  (tf  ScoUandi 
I  endeavoured  to  consider  your  question 
I  general  principles,  and  found  nothiuj^ 
much  validity  that  I  could  <n)poBe  to  this 
position :  <  He  who  inherits  a  nef  unlimited 
oy  his  ancestors  inherits  the  power  of  limit- 
ing it  according  to  his  own  jud^ent  or 
opinion.'  If  this  be  true,  you  may  join  with 
your  &ther. 

» Further  consideration  produces  another 
conclusion:  <He  who  receives  a  fief  unlim* 
ited  by  his  aikcestors  gives  his  heirs  some 
reason  to  complain  if  he  does  not  transmit 
it  unlimited  to  posterity.  Por  why  should 
he  make  the  state  of  others  worse  tii^n  Ins 
own,  without  a  reason?'  .  If  this  be  true, 
though  neither  ^ou  nor  your  fiither  are 
aboirt  to  do  what  is  quite  wht,  but  as  your 
fether  violates  (I  think,)  the  legal  succession 
least,  he  seems  to  be  nearer  the  right  than 
yourself. 

« It  cannot  1>ut  occur  that  « Women  have 
natural  and  e<qmtab]e  claims  as  weU  as  men, 
and  these  claims  are  not  to  be  capriciously 
or  lightiv  superseded  or  infringed.'  When 
fle6  implied  military  service^  it  is  easify  dis- 
cerned why  females  could  not  inherit  them, 
but  that  reason  is  now  at  an  end.  As  man- 
ners make  laws,  manners  likewise  repeal 
them. 

<*  These  are  the  general  conclusions  which 
I  have  attained.  None  of  them  are  very 
fevourable  to  your '^  scheme  of  entafl,  nor 
peihaps  to  anv  scheme.  My  obsenration, 
that  ^aiy  he  who  acouires  an  estate  may  be- 
queath it  capriciously!,  if  it  contains  any 
conviction,  includes  this  position  likewise, 
that  only  he  who  acquires  an  estate  may 
entail  it  capriciously.  But  I  think  it  may 
be  safely  presumed,  that  'he  who  inherits 
an  estate,  inherits  all  the  power  legally  con- 
comitant;' and  that  *He  who  gives  or 
leaves  unlimited  an  estate  legally  Smitable^ 
must  be  presoined  to  give  that  power  of 
limitation  wliich  he  omitted  to  take  away, 
and  tD  commit  future  contingencies  to  fu- 
ture prudence.'  In  these  two  positions  I 
believe  Lord  HaOes  will  advise  you  to  rest ; 

1  I  had  reminded  him  of  his  observation,  men- 
lisned,  voL  I  p,  381.— Boswsll. 


everf  other  notioii  of  possension  aeeoM  to 
me  fuD  of  difficulties^  and  embarrassed  with 


these  axioms  be  allowed,  yoa  have 
arrived  now  at  full  liber^  without  the  hdp 
of  particular  circumstances,  which,  how- 
ever, have  in  your  case  great  weight.  You 
veiT  lightiy  observe,  ti^t  he  who  passing 
by  his  brotiier  gave  the  inheritance  to  his 
nephew,  could  limit  no  more  than  he  gave ; 
and  by  Lord  Hailes's  estimate  of  fourteen 
years'  purchase,  what  he  gave  was  no  more 
than  you  may  easily  entau  according  to 
your  own  opinion,  if  that  opinion  should  fi- 
nally prevail. 

*<  lK»d  Haijfis's  suspicion  that  entails  are 
encroachments  on  the  dominium  oi  Ihrovir 
dence,  may  be  extended  to  aH  hereditair 
privileges  and  all  permanent  institutions ;  1 
do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  extonded  to 
any  provision  for  the  present  hour,  since  all 
care  about  futurity  proceeds  upon  a  suppo- 
sition, that  we  know  at  least  in  some  dc^^ee 
what  will  be  fbture.  Of  the  future  we  cer- 
tainly know  nothing ;  but  we  may  form 
conjectures  fhmi  the  past ;  and  the  power 
of  forming    conjectures    includes,  in    my 

r'on,  the  duty  of  acting  in  conformity  to 
probability,  which  we  doBcover.  I^vi- 
dence  gives  the  power,  of  which  reason 
teaches  the  use.  ^  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
faithful  servant,  **Sam«  Johnson. 

<«I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now 
with  Mrs.  BosweU :  make  my  compliments 
to  her,  and  to  the  httle  peqile. 
<  <* Don't  bum  papers;  they  mar  be  sale 
enouflh  in  your  own  box ;  you  will  wish  to 
see  them  hereafter." 

M  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'*15(hFebnui7, 177S. 

«<Deab  8Ib,"-To  the  letters  which  I 
have  written  about  your  great  question  1 
have  nothing  to  add.  Ifyour  conscience 
is  satisfied,  you  have  now  only  your  pru- 
dence to  consult.  I  long  for  a  letter,  that 
I  may  know  how  this  troublesome  and  vex- 
atious question  is  at  last  decided  s.  I  hope 
that  it  will  at  last  end  wdl.  Lord  HaOes's 
letter  was  vei^  friendly,  and  very  seasona- 
ble, but  I  think  Ins  aversion  from  entails 


9  The  entail  fiamed  by  mv  father  with  various 
judickms clauses  was settleaby  him  and  me,  set- 
tling the  estate  upon  the  heirs  male  of  his  grand- 
father, which  I  found  had  been  already  done  by 
my  grandfather,  imperfectly,  but  so  as  to  be  de> 
feat«l  only  by  setting  the  lands.  I  was  freed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  from  scruples  of  conscientious  obh- 
mtion,  and  could,  therefore,  gratify  my  father. 
But  my  opinion  and  partiality  for  male  succession, 
in  its  full  extent,  remained  unshaken.  Yet  let  me 
not  bethou^t  harsh  or  unkind  to  daughters ;  for 
my  notion  m,  that  tbey  should  be  treated  wiUi 
^reat  afiection  and  tendlemcas,  and  always  parti 
cipate  of  the  prosperity  of  the  fainily.^BoawKU« 
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baa  BometfaiDg  in  it  like  sopentitioiL  Plpvi- 
dence  is  not  counteracted  by  any  meane 
which  Providence  puts  into  our  power. 
The  continuance  and  propagation  ot  fami- 
lies  makes  a  gteaX  part  ot  the  Jewish  laW) 
and  is  by  no  means  prohibited  in  the  Chris- 
tian institution,  though  the  necessity  of  it 
continues  no  longer.  Hereditary  tenures 
are  established  in  Si  civilized  countries,  and 
are  accompanied  in  most  with  hereditary 
authority.  Sir  William  Temple  considers 
our  constitution  as .  defective,  that  there  is 
not  an  unalienable  estate  in  land  connected 
with  a  peerage :  and  Lord  Bacon  mentions 
as  a  pnxtf  £at  the  Turin  are  jbarbanans, 
thenr  want  of  stirpes^  as  he  calls  them,  or 
hereditary  rank.  Do  not  let  yoor  mind, 
when  it  is  freed  from  the  Bfotppoeed  necessity 
oi  a  rigorous  entail,  be  entangled  with  eon- 
'..rary  objectwms,  and  think  ul  entaiW  ub- 
lawral,  tul  you  have  cogent  arffuments,  which 
1  believe  you  will  never  fin£  I  am  afraid 
oi  scruples. 

«*  I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Haxles's  pa- 
pers ;  part  I  found,  hidden  in  a  drawer  in 
which  I  had  laid  them  for  security,  and  had 
Icu^tten  them.  Part  of  these  are  written 
twice;  I  have  returned  both  the  copies. 
Part  I  had  read  before. 

M  Be  so  kind  as  to  letom  Lord  Hailes 
inymost  respectful  thanks  for  his  first  vo- 
lume: his  accuracy  strikes  me  with  wonder; 
his  narrative  is  feat  superior  to  that  of  H&. 
nauh,  as  I  have  formerly  mentioned. 

«« I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble  whi6h  my 
irresnlanty  and  delay  has  cost  him  is  great- 
er, far  neater,  than  any  good  that  I  can  do 
him  will  ever  recompense ;  but  if  I  have  any 
more  copy,  I  will  tiy  to  do  better. 

**  Pray  let  me  Know  if  Mn.  BoeweB  is 
friends  with  me,  and  pay  my  respects  to  Ve- 
ronica, and  Buphemia,  and  Alexander.  I 
am,  sir,  ytiur  most  humble  servant, 

M  Sam.  Johnson/' 

<^MB.  B08WELL  TO  DR.  JOBNSCm, 

**  SdinlMiiili,  SnOk  Feb.  ITTtt. 
i*  *  •  «  *  « 

«  YoTT  have  flluminated  mv  mind,  and  re- 
lieved me  from  imaginarv  shackles  of  con- 
scientious  obligation.  Were  it  necessary,  I 
Goidd  immediately  join  in  an  entail  upon  the 
series  of  heirs  approved  b  v  my  frither ;  but  it 
is  better  net  to  act  too  suademy." 

•*DB.  JOHNSON  TO  MB.  B08WBLL. 

«*94UiF4»nMi7, 177k 

'Dbab  8iBr-I  un  glad  that  what  I 
could  think  or  say  has  at  all  contributed  to 
quiet  your  thoughts.  Your  resolution  not 
to  aci  tin  yoor  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
more  deliberation,  is  very  just  If  you  have 
been  scmpcdous,  do  not  be  rash.  I  hoipe 
that  as  vou  think  more,  and  take  opporto- 
nities  m  talking  with  men  intelligent  an 


questions  of  property,  you  will  be  able  to 
free  yourself  from  every  difficulty. 

<«  When  I  wrote  last,  I  sent,  I  think,  ten 
packets.    Did  you  receive  them  all  T 

«  You  must  ten  Mtb.  Boewell  that  I  sus- 
pected her  to  have  written  without  your 
knowledge  1,  and  therefore  did  not  return 
any  answer,  lest  a  clandestine  correspond- 
ence should  have  been  perniciously  discover- 
ed. I  win  write  to  her  soon.  •  • 
I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionatdiy  yours, 
"Sam.  Johnson.'. 

Having  communicated  to  Lord  Hafles 
what  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  concerning  the 
question  which  perplexed  me  so  mu^  his 
lordship  wrote  to  me :  ^  Your  scruples  have 
produced  more<  frttit  than  I  ever  expected 
from  them ;  an  excellent  dissertation  on  ge- 
neral principles  of  morals  and  law." 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  20th  of 
Fehraary,  complaining  of  mehncholy,  and 
expressing  a  strong  oesire  to  be  witti  him ; 
iurorming  him  that  the  ten  packets  came  all 
safe ;  that  Lord  Hailes  was  much  obliged  to 
him,  and  said  he  had  almost  wbofly  removed 
his  scruples  against  entaib. 

«<T0  jambs  boswbll,  bsq. 

*«5thMBreli,ir7«L 

«*  Deab  sib,— I  have  not  ha!d  your  letter 
half  an  hour ;  as  you  lay  so  much  we^t 
upon  my  notions,  I  should  think  it  not  ^st 
to  delay  my  answer. 

•«Iam  very  sorry  that  your  melancholy 
should'  return,  &^  should  be  sorry  likewise 
if  it  could  have  no  relief  but  fr^om  my  com- 
pany. My  counsel  you  may  have  when  you 
are  pleased  to  require  it ;  but  of  my  compa- 
ny you  cannot  in  the  next  month  have  much, 
for  llr.  Thrale  will  take  me  to  Italy,  he  says» 
00  the  1st  of  April. 

<«Let  me  warn  yon  very  earnestly  against 
scruples.  I  am  [pad  that  you  are  reconciled 
to  your  settlement,  and  thmk  it  a  great 
honour  to  have  shaken  Lord  HaiQes's  opi- 
nioQ  of  entails.  Do  not,  however,  hope 
whdly  to  reason  away  your  troubles ;  do 
not  feed  them  with  attention,  and  they  wiH 
die  imperceptibly  ftway.  Fa  your  thoughts 
Upon  your  business,  nS  your  intervals  -with 
company,  and  sundiine  wiD  again  break  in 
upon  your  mind.  If  you  will  come  to  me, 
you  must  come  very  qtdckly;  and  even 
then  I  know  not  but  we  may  scour  the 
country  together,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  see 
Oxford  and  Lichfield  before  I  set  out  on 
this  long  journey.  To  this  I  can  only  add 
that  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  aflfectiooate 
humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Jobhson.'' 

1  A  letter  to  him  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
the  fiimily  settlement,  which  I  had  read.-— Bos* 
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"TO  JAMES  B08WELL,  SSQ. 

*«  1301  uwnhf  rm. 

^Deab  siBr— Very  early  in  April  we 
leave  England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  week  I  dhall  leave  Londin  for  a  short 
time ;  o[  this  I  think  it  necessary  to  inform  , 
you,  that  you  may  not  be  disappointed  in 
any  of  your  enterprises.  I  had  not  folly 
resolved  to  go  into  the  country  before  this 
day. 

«<  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Lord 
Hailes,  and  mention  very  particularly  to 
ibs,  BoBwell  nnrkope  that  she  is  recooefled 
to^  sir,  your  £utMul  servant,    . 

.  ««Sam.  Johnson.'^ 

l^dr.  johnson  to  zhb  bev.  john  ws8let. 

*«6UiF6b.l77«. 

o«DL  Mat.  **  SiBy— When  I  recced  your 
i7g7,p.4S(.  ^Commentafy  on  the  BiUe,'  I 
dmt  not  at  first  flatter  myself  thail  was  to 
keep  it^  having  so  Iktle  claim,  to  so  valuabje 
a  present  f  and  when  Mrs.  Hall  ^  informed 
me  of  your  kindness,  was  hindered  frokn 
tune  to  time  from  returning  you  those 
thanks,  which  I  now  entreat  you  to  accept. 
**  I  have  thanks  likewise  to  return  jron  for 
the  addition  of  your  impeitant  suffinge  to 
my  argument  on  the  American  question. 
.To  have  gained  such  a  mind  as  yours  may 
justly  confirm  me  in  -my  own  opinion.  What 
efibct  my  paper  has  upon  the  publick,  I 
know  not ;  out  1  have  no  reason  to  be  cUs- 
oouraged.  The  lecttirer  was  surely  in  the 
right,  who^  though  he  saw  his  audience 
flhiJdiu[^  away,  refused  to  quit  the  chair, 
while  Plato  staid. — ^I  am,  reverend  sir,  your 
iDost  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  JomisoN."] 

^  Above  thirty'  years  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  presented  the  univer- 
eity  of  Oxford  with  the  continuation  of  his 
^  History,"  and  such  other  of  his  kirdship's 
manuscripts  as  had  not  been  .published,  on 
condition  that  the  profits  arising  from  their 
publication  should  be  applied  to  the  estar 
olishment  of  a  maiUge  m  the  univeTsi^a. 
The  gift  was  accepted  in  fuH  convocation. 
A  person  s  being  now  recommended  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  fit  to  superintend  this  ^ptopoeed 
riding-school,  he  exited  himsdf  with  that 
zeal  for  which  he  was  remarkable  upon 

I  FMr.  Wesley's  Bister.— Ed.J 

t  [The  Clarendon  MSS.,  and  any  money 
which  might  arise  from  the  sale  or  pubhcation  of 
tbem,  were  given  by  Cafiieritie,  Duchess  DoWa- 
ger  ofOtoeensbarv,  as  a  beginnins  oTa  fond  for 
aupportin  V  a  nianege  or  academy  for  riding,  and 
otfter  Qsdtal  ^zsrenes  in  Oxford,  pursuant  to, 
and  in  eonfinnatieo  of,  the  last  wfll  of  Henry 
Lord  H^e,  bearing  date  the  lOCh  day  of  August, 

t  [A  Mr.  Carter.  See  on/e,  3d  of  Mt^ 
1773.— Ed.1 


every  simOar  occaaon.  But^  cm  inquiry  mto 
the  matter,  he  foxmd  that  the  scheme  was 
not  likely  to  be  Soon  carried  into  execution ; 
the  profits  arising  from  the  Clarendon  press 
being,  from  some  fnismanagement,  very 
scanty.  This  having  been  esrolained  to  him 
by  a  resectable  dignitary  or  the  church, 
who  had  good  means  m  knowing  it,  he 
wrote  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  which  at 
once  exhibits  his  extraordinary  pecision  and 
acutenese,  and  his  waxto  attacnmient  to  his 
alma  mater. 


**  TO  TBE  junr.  tm*  'vmasaaLL,  mastbk 
or  vni^BSMfn  omIiEob,  oXfosd. 

«*lSdilCtteli,lTN^ 

^Dk&b  siv— Few  things  aie  more  im- 
pieasant  than  tiie  trasvaetion  of  boHDeaB 
with  men  who  are  aboVe  knowiue  or  caring 
what  they  hkve  to  do ;  such  as  &e  trustees 
for  Lord  Combmry's  institiitienwiBt  t>CTfaapsi 
appeuv  when  yoti  have  lesd  Dr.  ""''s 
letter. 

<«The  fast  part  of  tiie  Doctor's  letter 
is  of  ffveat  importance.  The  complaint* 
which  he  makes  I  hav«  heard  long  ago,  and 
did  not  know  but  it  was  redressed.  It  is 
imhappyfhat  a  pradiBce  so  eifoneous  has 
not  been  altered ;  for  akered  it  BnBt  bo,  or 
our  press  will  be  iseieBS  vrith  all  its  privi- 
leges. The  bookselleKS,  who,  like  all  other 
men,  •  have  strong  prejudices  in  their  own 
hirVxm,  are  enoi]^  inclined  to  tlrink  tb^ 
practice  of  printing  and  idling  books  fay 
any  but  tiiemselves  an  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  their  fraternity;  and  have  need 
of  stronger  indncements  to  circulate  aca^ 
demical  puiilications  than  those  of  another ; 
/or,  of  that  nmtual  co-operatian  by  whkli 
liie  general  trade  is  earned  on»  the  univer- 
sity can  bear  no  part  Of  those  whom  lie 
neither  loves  nor  fears,  and  from  whom  he 
expects  no  reciprocation  of  good 


why  shoold  m  man  promote  the  interest 
but  for  profit  f  I  suppose,  with  all  our 
scholastKX  ignorance  of  mankind,  we  are 
stffl  too  knowing  to  expect  that  the  book- 
selleis  wiD  erect  themselves  into  patrons, 
and  buy  and  seD  under  the  influence  of  a 
disinterested  seal  for  the  promotion  cf 
learning. 

<*.To  the  bookseflers,  if  we  lock  for  either 
honour  of.  profit  from  our  pres8«  iM>t  only 
their  common  profit,  but  something  more 
must  be  allowed;  arid  if  books,  pimted  at 
OxfoiiS,  are  expected  to  be  rated  at  a  hiffh 
price,  tiiat  price  must  be  levied  on  the  pub. 
nek,  and  paid  by  tiie  ultimate  purchaser, 
not  by  the  intermediate  agents.  What 
price  shaH  be  set  upon  the  bode  is,  to 
the  bookseUers,  whoibjr  indifiisrentf  provided 

«  [  suppose  the  complaint  was,  that  the  tms^ 
tees  cftbe  Oxford  press  did  not  allow  the  Londos 
bookseller*  a  sufBoient  profit  upon  vending  thdr 
publications.— BoswELU 
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lliU  thsf  gain  ft  propoitiaoBite  profit  hj 
Degodatiiig  the  m]«. 

K  Wby  books  piifited  at  OzfoKd  should 
be  paiticttlariy  dear,  I  vn«  hoiwoTer»  unable 
to  fiod.  We  pay  no  rant ;  we  inherit  many 
of  enr  instraments  and  matarialB ;  lo^png 
and  notoak  are  cheaper  than  at  London; 
and»  therefoie,  woriananahip  eugfat»  at  feaet» 
not  to  be  dearer.  Our  expeneea  are  nato- 
cally  koB  than  theee  of  boeheeDeie ;  and  in 
most  cases,  commnnities  an  content  with, 
less  jprofit  than  individoals. 

«lt  is,  perhaps,  not  oooaidend  tinough 


how  man^  hands  a  book  often  passes^ 
it  comes  into  those  of  the  leaoer ;  or  what 
put  of  the  profit  each  hand  miMt  le- 
tain,  as  a  mobve  fixr  transmitting  it  to  the 
next. 

««Wewfflcafl  oorprimanr  agent  in  LoQ* 
don,  Mr.  CadeD,  whcr  receives  our  books 
from  us,  gives  them  rooin  in  his  waiehonoe, 
and  issues  them  On  demand;  by  him  thev 
are  sold  to  Mr.  DiOy,  a  wholesale  bookseL 
Isr,  who  sends  them  into  the  ooantry ;  and 
the  last  seSer  is  the  (Soontiy  bookseller. 
Here  are  throe  profits  to  be  paid  betwe^ 
the  printer  and  the  reader,  or,  in  Che  style, 
of  commerce,  between  the  mapufacturer 
and  the  consumer;  and  if  any  of  these 
prafito  is  too  peannously  detcibated,  the 
procen  of  ootiunerce  is  inteirnpted. 

«We  are  now  come  to  the  jmetScal 
question,  what  is  to  be  donef  Yon  wiB 
teD  me,  with  reason,  that  I  have  said  no* 
thing,  tiQ  I  declare  how  much,  aocoiding  to 
Biy  opinion,  of  the  idttmate  price  oogfat  to  be 
distributed  through  the  vriiole  snccesskm  of 

««The  dednctkm,Iam  afraid,  wHl  appear 
foj  great;  but  let  it  beoonridered  befate 
it  V  refused.  We  must  aBow,  fat  profit, 
between  tiurtv  and  thirty-five  per  cent  be« 
tween  six  and  seven  shiuiiflB  in  the  nound ; 
that  is,  lor  everf  book  wfaii^  costs  lEe  last 
buyer  twenty  shiDingB,  we  must  charge  Mr. 
CadeO  with  somedung  less  than  fourteen. 
We  most  set  the  copies  at  finirteen  shiOingB 
eaeb,  and  superadd  what  is  called  the  quar- 
teriy  book^  or  for  every  hundred  hooks  so 
charged  we  must  deliver  an  hundred  and 
four. 

«  The  profits  wiD  then  stand  thus : 

•*Mr.  CadeO,  who  runs  no  haasard^  a|id 
gives  no  credit,  win  be  paid  for  warehouse 
room  and  attendance  by  a  shilling  profit  on 
each  book,  and  his  chance  of  the  quarterly 
book. 

M  Mr.  I)3ly,  who  bnvs  the  book  for  M. 
teen  shillings,  and  who  will  eneet  the 
quarterly-book  if  he  takes  five  and  twenty, 
wiD  send  it  to  his  counti^r  customer  at  six- 
teen  and  sixpence,  by  wmch,  at  the  hazard 
of  kiss,  and  the  certainty  of  long  credit,  he 
gains  the  regular  profit  of  ten  per  oent* 
which  is  expected  in  the  wholesale  tiade. 


(•The  oountoy  bookseDer* biq^  at  siz* 
teen  and  sixpence,  and  commaolv  trustiia 
a  considerable  time^  gains  but  toree  ami 
sivpenoe,  and  if  he  trusts  a  year,  not  much 
more  than  two  and  sixpence; -otherwise 
than  as.he.miy,  peihaps,  take  as  bog  credit 
as  he  gives. 

«<  With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more 
yott  see  he  cannot  have,  the  country  bo^ 
seSer  cannot  live ;  for  his  receipts  aro  sni4i| 
and  his  debts  sometimes  bad. 

«<  Thus,  dear  sir,  I  have  been  incited  by 
I)r.******'s  letter  to  give  vou  a  detail  of  Aa 
drciilation  of  books,  which,  periiaps,  eveiy 
man  has  not  had  opportunity  of  knowing ; 
and  which  those  who  know  it,  do  nojL,  per** 
haps,  always  distinctly  consider.^ — ^I  aio,  &c, 

'•S^M.JoQKSONl." 

Having  arrived  in  London  late  on  IVi« 
d£^y,  the  16th  of  March,  I  hastened  next 
morning  to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson,  at  hn 
house;  but  found  he  was  removed  from 
Johnson's-court,  No.  7,  to  BolUcomt,  No« 
&  still  keeping  to  his  favourite  Fleet-street* 
My  reflection  at  the  time  upon  this  chaag^ 
as  marked  in  my  journal,  is  as  follews :  •«  I 
folt  a  foolish  regret  that  he  had  left  a  comt 
which  boro  his  name  s ;  but  it  was  not  fool- 
ish to  be  afl^ted  with  some  tendemess-of 
regard  for  a  place  in  which  I  had  seen  him 
a  great  deal,  from  whence  I  had  often  issu- 
ed a  better  and  a  happier  man  than  :6vhen  I 
went  in,  and  which  had  often  ajqpeared  to 
my  imagination  while  I  trod  its  pavem^t» 
in  the  solemn  darknaws  of  the  nifi^t^  to  be 
sacred  to  wisdom  and  P>ety."  Being  in- 
fanned  that  he  was  at  Mr.  Thrale'e  in  tha 
borough,  I  hastened  thither,  and  found 
Mrs,  Thrale  and  him  at  breakfast.  I  was 
Undly  welcomed.  In  a  moment  he  was  in 
a  fa&  glow  of  convemadon,  and  I  feh  my- 
self elevated  as  if  brov^t  into  another  state 
of  being.  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  looked  Xo 
each  ciher  while  he  talked  and  our  Iddcs 
expressed  our  congenial  adiniration  and  af« 
fectioD  for  him.  Ishall  ever  recollect  this 
scene  with  great  pleHSure«  I  exclaimed  to 
her,  M I  ain  now,  mteBectually,  Hermifpus 
redmimxa,  I  am  suite  restored  by  him,  b  v 
transfusimi  of  mind.''  «•  There  are  manv,^' 
she  replied,  ••who.  admire  and  respect  jfr, 
Johnron ;  but  you  and  I  lo^  him.'' 


1  I  am  happy  in  ^ng  this  full  and  dear 
statement  to  the  publick,  to  rindicate,  by  the  aor 
tfaority  of  the  greatest  author  of  his  age,  that  res* 
pectaUe  body  of  men,  the  bookeellers  of  tiondoo, 
from  vulgar  reflecdoos,  as  if  their  profits  were 
exoibitant,  when,  in  truth.  Dr.  JohiiMm  has  hero 
allowed  them  more  than  they  usually  demands— 
BoewBLLJ 

a  HesBid,wh6nuiSoodand,thathewas/«Jk»> 
ton  of  Mat  JiUe;— Bos wsLL. 

•  Seevoii.pil8a^Birinr«U»  . 
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He  seemed  very  happy  in  the  near  pros- 
pect of  goings  to  Italy  with  Mir.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  «« But,**  «aid  he,  «  before  leaving 
England  lam  to  take  a  jannt  to  OxfoR^ 
Birmingham,  my  native  dty  Lichfield,  and 
my  old  friend  Dr.  Tavlor's,  at  Ashbourne) 
in  Derbyshire.  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days, 
and  you,  BoeweU,  shall  |[o  with  me.^'  I 
mm  ready  to  accompany  ium ;  being  willing 
Mn  to  leave.  London  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  his  conversation. 

I  mentioned  with  much  regret  the  ex- 
tnhragance  of  the  rppresentative  of  a  great 
&mily  in  Scotland,  by  which  there  was  dan- 
ger of  itd  being  rtnned ;  and  as  Johnson  re- 
spected it  for  ite  antiquity,  he  joined  with 
me  in  thinking  it  would  be  happy  if  this 
person  Should  "die.  Mrs.  Thrale  seemed 
shocked  at  this,  as  feudal  barbari^,  and 
said,  <«  I  do  not  understand  this  prererence 
of  the  estate  to  its  owner;  of  the  land  to 
the  man  who  walks  upon  that  land."  Jobv- 
•ON.  ••  Nay,  madam,  it  is  not  a  preference 
of  the  land  to  its  owner;  it  is  the  prefer- 
ence of  a  femily  to  an  individual.  Here  is 
an  establishment  in  a  country,  which  is  of 
importance  for  ages,  not  only  to  the  chief 
but  to  his  people ;  an  estabhshment  which 
extends  upwards  and  downwards ;  that  this 
should  be  destroyed  by  one  idle  feOow  is  a 
sad  thing." 

He  said,  <«  Entails  are  good«  because  it 
is  good  to  preserve  in  a  country  series  of 
men,  to  whom  the  people'  are  accustomed 
to  look  up  as  to  their  leaders.  But  I  am 
for  leaving  a  quantity  of  land  in  commerce, 
to  excite  industry,  and  keep  money  in  the 
country ;  for  if  no  land  were  to  be  bought 
in  the  cbuntiy,  there  would  be  no  encour- 
agement to  acquire  wealth,  because  a  fem- 
ify  could  not  be  founded  there ;  or  if  it  were' 
acquired,  it  must  be  carried  away  to  anoth- 
er country  where  land  may  be  bought. 
And  although  the  land  in  eveiy  country 
will  remain  the  same,  and  be  as  fertfle  where 
there  is  no  money,  as  where  there  is,  yet 
all  that  portion  of  the  happmess  of  dvfl  life, 
wliich  is  produced  by  money  circulating  in 
a  country,  would  be  lost"  Boswell. 
(•  Then,  sir,  would  it  be  for  the  advantage 
of  a  country  that  all  its  lands  were  sold  at 
once  * "  Johnson.  «  So  far,  sir,  as  money 
produces  good,  it  would  be  an  advantage  J 
for  then  that  countxy  would  have  as  much 
money  circulating  in  it  as  it  is  worth.  But 
tb  be  sure  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
disadvantages  attending  a  total  change  of 
proprietors." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  power 
of  entaifing  shoiud  be  Bmited  thus :  ^^That 
there  should  be  one-third,  or  perhaps  one 
half  of  the  land  of  a  country  kept  free  for 
commerce;  that  the  proportion  alfowed  to 
be  entailed  should  be  paicelled  out  so  that 
no  femilycoaU  entail  above  a  certain  quan- 


tity. Let  a  hmSfyf  aoeor&ig  to  the  aM&» 
ties  of  its  representatives*  be  richer  or  poor* 
er  in  ^fibrent  gaperatioiHi  or  always  rich 
if  its  representatives  be  always  wise :  but 
let  its  absohite  permanency  be  moderate. 
In  this  way  we  sliould  be  certain  of  there 
being  always  a  number  of  established  roots ; 
and  as,  in  tiie  coune  of  naturei  there  i»  in 
every  age  an  extinction  of  some  famfliea^ 
there  would  lie*  continual  openings  for  men 
ambitious  of  perpetuity,  to  plant  a  stock  in 
the  entail  ground  J."  Johnson.  «*  Why, 
sir«  mankind  will  be  better  able  to  regulate 
the  system  of  entaibi  when  the  evil  of  too 
much  land  being  locked  up  by  them  is  felt^ 
than  we  can  do  at  present  when  it  is  not 
felt" 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  book  on 
<«The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  was  just 
published,  and  that  Sir  John  PHngle  had 
observed  to  me,  that  Dr.  Smith,  who  had 
never  been  in  trade,  could  not  be  e^qiected 
to  write  wen  on  that  subject  any  more  than 
a  lawyer  upon  physick.  John/son.  <«He 
is  mistaken,  sir ;  a'man  who  has  never  been 
en^pged  in  trade  himself  may  undoubtedly 
write  wen  upon  trade,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  require^'more.to  be  iOustrated  by 
phik)sopbv  than  trade  does.  Aa  to  mere 
wealth,  that  is  to  say,  money,  it  is  dear 
that  one  nation  or  t>ne  individual  cannot 
increase  its  store  but  by  making  another 
poorer:  but  trade  procures  what  is  more 
vahiable,  the  reciprocation  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  dirorent  countries.  A  mer- 
chant sddom  thinks  but  of  his  own  particu- 
lar trade.  To  write  a  good  book  upon  itt 
a  man  must  have  extensive  views.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  practised,  to  write 
wen  upon  a  subject."  I  maitioned  law  as 
a  subject  on  which  no  man  could  write  wett 
without  practice.  Johnson.  '^Why,  sir* 
in  England,  where  so  much  money  is  to  be 
got  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of  our 
writers  upon  it  have  been  in  practice; 
thou^  Blackstone  had  not  been  much  in 
practice  when  he  published  his  ^  Commen- 
taries.' But  upon  the  continent,  the  great 
writers  on  law  have  not  all  been  in  practice : 
Grotius,  indeed,  was ;  but  Pufibndcrf  was 
not;  Burlamaqui  was  nots." 


t  The  privilege  of  perpetaating  in  a  family  an 
estate  and  arms  ind^etuijbly  from  eeneration  to 
generation  is  enjoyed  by  none  of  hiB  majesty's 
subjects  except  in  Scotland,  where  the  leeal  no- 
tion of  fine  and  recovery  is  unknown.  It  is  a 
privilege  so  proud,  that  I  stiould  think  it  would 
oe  proper  to  nave  the  exercise  of  it  dependent  on 
the  royal  prerogative.  It  seems  abeurd  to  permit 
the  power  of  perpetuating  their  representation  to 
men,  who,  having  had  no  eminent  merit,  have 
truly  no  name.  Tne  king,  as  the  impartial  father 
of  ma  people,  would  never  refuse  to  grant  the 
pri^^  to  those  who  deserved  it — ^Boswbll. 
s  [Neither GtoCias,{^Bfiendor(  nor Buriamaqu^ 
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'  When  we  had  talked  of  the  great  ccmse- 
qoeiice  which  a  inan  acquired  by  being  em- 
ployed in  his  professimi,  I  suggested  a  doubt 
of  the  justice  of  the  general  opinion,  that  it 
is  improper  in  a  lawyer  to  solicit  employ- 
ment, for  why,  I  uiged»  should  it  not  be 
eqoaUy  allowable  to  sojicit  that  as  the 
means  of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit 
votes  to  be  elected  a  member  of  parliament  1 
Mr.  Strahan  had  told  me  that  a  country^ 
man  of  his  and  minei,  who  had  risoi  to 
eminence  in  the  law,  had,  when  first  making 
his  way,  solicited  him  to  get  hun  enq>]oyed 
in  city  causes.  Johnson.  <*  Sir,  it  is  wrong 
tostiruprlawsuits;  but  when  once  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  lawsuit  is  to  go  on,  there  is  no- 
thing wronj;  in  a  lawyer's  endeavooring 
that  he  sh^  have  the  benefit,  rather  tiuoi 
anot()er."  Boswell.  ''You  would  ndi 
edticit  employnient,  sir,  if  you  were  |t  law- 

fer."  Johnson.  **  No,  sir ;  but  not  because 
should  think  it  wrong,  but  because  I 
should  disdain  it'^  This  was  a  good  dis- 
tinction, which  will  be  feh  by  men  of  just 
pdde.  He  proceeded  t  *«  However,  I  would 
not  have  a  lawyer  to  be  wanting  to  himself 
in  using  &ir  means.  I  would  have  him  to 
inject  a  little  hint  now.and  then,  to  prevent 
his  being  overlooked." 

Lord  Mountstuart's^  biH  for  a  Scotch 
militia,  in  sapporting  which  his  lordship 
had  made,  an  able  speech  >  in  the  house  of 
eonunons,  was  now  a  pretty  general  toinck 
of  conversation.  Johnson.  ''As  Scot- 
land contiibutes  so  little  land-tax  towards 
the  genera]  support  of  the  nation,  it  ought 
not  to  have  a  militia  paid  out  of  the  general 
fund,  unless  it  shoula  be  thought  for  the 
general  interest  that  Scotland  i^ould  be 
protected  from  an  invasion,  which  no  man 
can  think  will  happen;  for  what  enemy 
would  invade  Scotland,  where,  there  is  no^ 
thing  to  be  got  ?  No,  sir ;  -now  that  the 
Scotch  have  not  the  pay  of  English  soldiers 
spent  among  them,  as  so  many  troope  are 
sent  abroad,  they  are  trying  to  j^t  moner 
another  way,  by  haying  a  mihtia  paid,  if 
they  are  afndd,  and  seriously  desire  to  have 
an  armed  force  to  defend  them,  they  should 
pay  for  it.    Your  scheme  is  to.  retain  a  part 

were  writers  on  what  can  be.  strictly  called  prao* 
ticsd  law ;  and  the  greii  writers  on  practical 
law,  in  ail  countries,  have  been  practical  law- 
yera.^ED.1 
1  rProbably  Mr.  Wedderbum.—ED.] 
8  [Boewell  writes  to  Mr.  Wilkes  on  this  sub- 
ject, 20th  April,  1776 :  "  I  am  delighted  to  find 
that  my  honoured  friend  md  MeeanaSf  my  Lord 
Mountstuait,  made  an  excellent  speech  on  the 
Scotch  militia  biW^^^WUkes^i  Correspondence, 
vol.  iv.  p.  319.  Mr.  Boswell's  Jdecunaa  disap- 
pointed his  hopes,  and  hence,  perhaps,  some  of 
those  observations  about  "courtinr  the  spread 
and  "  apathy  of  patrons"  which  Mr.  fifiswell 
occasniiaUy  makes. — ^Eo.)p 


of  your  hnd-tax,  hr  making  us  pay  and 
dotfae  your  militia.'^  Boswell.  "You 
should  not  talk  of  tM  and  you,  sir^  there  is 
^w  an  union,"  Johnson.  "  There  must 
be  a  distinction  of  interest,  while  the  pro- 
portions  of  land-tax  are  so  iknequal.  If 
Yorkshire  should  say,  'Instead  of  paying 
our  land-tax,  we  will  keep  a  greater  num- 
ber oi  militia,'  it  would  be  unreasoiu" 
In  this  argument  mv  Mend  was  cen 
in  the  wronf .  The  land-tax  is  as  un 
nroportioned  between  difierent  parts  ( 
Jane,  as  between  England  and  Sc 
nay,  it  is  considerably  unequal  in  Scotland 
itself.  But  the  land-tax  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  numerous  branches  of  publick 
revenue,  all  of  which  Scotland  pays  precisely 
as  England  does.  A  French  mvasion  made 
in   Scotland  would    soon    penetrate  kxto 


[e  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  ob& 
gation  in  Settling  estates :  "  Where  a  man 
gets  the  unlimited  property  of  an  estate» 
there  is  no  obligatLon  upcm  1^  in  justice 
to  leave  it  to  one  person  rather  than  to  an. 
other.  There  is  a  motive  or  pefereoce 
from  Hndnessj  and  thia  kindness  is  general- 
ly entertained  for  the  nearest  relation.  If 
I  otre  a  particular  man  a  sum  of  money,  I 
am  obliged  to  let  that  man  have  the  .next 
money iget,  and  cannot  in  justice* let  an- 
other have  it;  but  if  I.  owe  money  to  no 
man,  I  may  dispose  of  what  Iget  as  I  ptease. 
There  ia  npt  a  tkbUum  justuic  to  a  man's 
next  heir ;  tiiere  is  only  a  dehUum  caniatis. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  I  have  morally  a 
choice  according  to  my  liking.  If  I  have  a 
lffOtherinwant,hehas  a  claim  from  AtSsc- 
tion  to  my  assistance ;  but  if  I  have  also  a 
brother  in  want,  whom  I  like  better,  he  has 
a  preferable  daim.  The  right  ci  an  heir  at 
law  is  only  this,  that  he  is  to  have  (he  suc- 
cession to  an  estate,  in  case  no  other  per- 
son is  appointed  to  it  by  the  owner.  £Qs 
ri^ht  is  merely  preferable  to  that  of  the 


e^^t  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to 
Blackfriars;  and  as  we  moved  along  the 
Thames,  I  talked  to  him  of  a  litUe  volume^ 
which,  altogether  unknown  to  him,  was  ad- 
vertised to  be  published  iti  a  few  days,  un- 
der the  title  of  **  Johnsoniana,  or  .Bon  Mots 
of  Dr.  Johnson."  Johnson.  f^Sir,  it  is 
a  mighty  impudent  things."  Boswbll. 
**  Pray,  sir,  could  you  have  no  redress  if  you 
were  to  prosecute  a  publisher  for  bringW 
out,  under  your  name,  what  you  never  sai£ 
and  ascribing  to  you  dull  stupid  nonsense,  or 
making  you  swear  profenely,  as  many  igno- 

8  [This  was  a  contemptible  jest-book  full  of 
indecencies,  and  with  veiy  little  of  Johnson  in  it. 
Mr.  Boswell's  work  is  the  true  JbAnfontona,  and 
a  judicious  and  entertaining  selection  from  Bos- 
well, under  this  title,  has  Men  lately  published. 
-Ed.] 
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rant  relaten  of  yoor  hon  mats  do  t "  Jomr- 
SON.  *<  No,' sir,  there  will  always  be  boqm 
truth  mixed  with  the  iabehood,  and  how 
can  it  be  ascertained  how  much  is  true  and 
how  much  is  fiike  1  Besides,  sir,  what  dan^ 
ages  would  a  joiy  give  me  for  having  been 
represented  as  swearing  1"  Boswsll;  <«I 
thmk,  sir,  you  should  at  least  disavow  such 
aDublicatioD,  because  the  world  and  poster- 
H0biiffht  with  much  plausiUe  foundation 
say,  <  Here  is  a  volume  which  was  publick- 
ly  advertised  and  came  out  in  Dr.  Jofan^ 
son's  own  name,  and,  by  his  sflenoe,  was 
admitted  by  him  to  be  flienuine/  "  J(»Nt 
SON.  •*  I  shall  give  mysdf  no  trouble  about 
the  matter.'* 

He  was,  perfaam,  above^  eu^ring  from 
such  spurious  pnlmcations ;  but  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  many  men  would  be 
much  injurea  in  their  reputation,  by  having 
absurd  and  vicious  saying  hnpnted  to  them ; 
and  that  redress  ought  m  such  cases  to  te 
given. 

He  said,  ««Tfae  v^ue  of  evmy  story  de- 
pends on  its  bein^  tme.  ^  story  ia  a  pic- 
ture either  of  an  mdividu^l  or  of  human  na^ 
turein  fsneml:  if  it  be  false;  it  is  a  picture 
of  notimur.  For  mstanee :  suppose  a  man 
should  uS^  that  Jolmsoo^  before  setting  out 
for  Italy,  as  he  had  to  dross  the  Alps,  sat  down 
to  make  hhnaelf  wings.  This  many  peo- 
ple woidd  believe:  bot  it  would  be  a  picture 
of  nothing.  •*••♦•*  i  (naming  a  worthy 
friend  of  ours),  used  to  uunk  a  stoiy,  a  sto- 
ry, tiD  I  showed  him  that  truth  was  esseui^ 
^^  tial  to  it"  [On  another  occasicm 
P^'  he  said,  «  A  story  is  a  speciihen  of. 
human  manners,  and  derives  its  sole 
value  from  its  truth.  When  Foote  has 
Idd  me  something,  J  £smiss  it  from  my 
mind,  Kke  a  passing  shadow ;  when  Rey- 
nolds teDs  me  someSiing,  I  consider  imrsetf 
as  possessed  of  an  idea  the  more."]  I  .ob- 
served, that  Foote  entertained  us  with  sto- 
Ties  which  were  not  true ;  but  that,  indeedi 
it  was  properly  not  as  narratives  that  Foote's 
stories  pleased  us,  but  as  collections  of  ludi- 
crous images.  Johnson.  «<  Foote  is  quite 
impaitial,  for  he  telk  lies  (rf  every  body." 
Cnd.  [Hr.  Cradock  i  relates  that  a  gen- 
M«D.  tlieman  sitting  next  to  Johnson  at  a 
P-  ^^  table  wh«!«  Foote  was  entertaining 
the  company  with  some  exaggerated  reci- 
tals, whispered  his  neighbour, « Why,  Dr. 

>  [Although  Mr.  Langton  was  a  man  of  strict 
and  accwate  veracity,  the  Editor  suspects,  from 
the  term  wmik^ftiatd,  which  Boswdl  generally 
•Pimmriates  to  Mr.  Langton,  as  well  as  the  num- 
bM  of  asterisks  (See  mUe,  Vol.  i.  p.  582,  n.), 
mat  he  was  here  meant;  if  so,  the  opinion 
which  Johnson  corrected  was  probably  one  sta- 
ted by  Mr.  Langton  in  very  early  hfe,  for  he 
knew  Johnson  when  he  wa^  only  fifteen  years 
sfnge.— En.] 

1  TSee  pwf,  18  April,  me^En.] 


JdmsoDr  it  is  impossible  that  this  inmideiit 
feUow  should  know  the  troth  of  hatf  what 
he  has  told  us."  «•  Nay,  sir,"  rephed  Jcto* 
son,  hastOy,  •  if  we  venture  to  come  into 
eompai^  with  Foote,  we  have  no  right,  I 


llOQS 


think,  to  k)ok  for  troth."] 

The  inqKNrtance  of  strict  and 
veracity  cannot  be  too  oAfsn  ' 
Johnson  was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  atten- 
tive to  it,  that  even  in  his  common  oonver- 
s4tii»i,  the  slightest  circumstance  was  msn- 
tioned  with  exact  precision.  [In- 
deed one  reason  why  his  memory  l^^?** 
was  so  particularly  exact  noight  be  * 
derived  from  his  ngid  attention  to  veracity ; 
being  ahvays  resohred  to  relate  every  &ct 
as  it  stood,  he  k)oked  even  on  the  sinaller 
parts  of  life  with  minute  attention,  and  re* 
membered  such  passiugesas  tecape 
cosBory  and  common  observen.  liis  p- SM. 
veracity  was  mdeed^  from  the  most 
trivial  to  the  most  solenm  occasions,  strict 
even  to  severity ;  he  scorned  to  emb^iBh  a 
story  vrith  fictitiouB  circimiBtanf.es,  which 
(he  used  to  say)  tookoff  from  itfareal  vahie« 
«A  story,"  said  Johnscm,  «shoald  be  a 
specimen  of  life  and  mannen ;  but  if  the 
suROunding  drcumstances  are  fiJse,  as  it 
is  no  more  a  representation  of  reaEtv,  it 
is  no  longer  worthy  our  attentioB;"]  The 
knowledjre  of  his  havmg  audi  a  princmle 
and  habit  made  his  frims  have  a  pertect 
relianee  on  the  truth  of  eveiy  thing  that  he 
toid,  however  i^  might  have  been  doubted 
if  told  bymanyothera.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  I  mav  mention  an  odd  incident  which 
he  relatea  as  having  happened  to  him  one 
ni^fat  m  Fleet«ti^t.  •^A  jfentlewoman," 
said'he, «« begged  I  would  give  her  my  am 
to  assist  her  m  oressiiig  the  street,  which  J 
accoidmfiiy  did;  iqion  which  she  ofiered 
me  a  sfaifiing,  supoosing  me  to  be  the  watch- 
man. I  perceivea  that  she  was  somewhat 
m  fiooor."  This,  if  told  by  most  people^ 
wouM  have  been  thought  an  ianrention; 
when  told  by  Jolinson,  it  was  believed 
by  his  friends  as  much  as  if  thsy  had  seen 
what  passed  >• 

[Mrs.  Piosn  rebtss  sosie  veiT 
ehnilar  instances,  which  he  himself  ^^ 
told  her.  As  he  was  walking  akog 
the  Strand,  a  gentlonan  stepped  out  of  some 
nfwhbouring  tavern,  with  his  napkin  in 
his  hand  amS  no  hat,  and  stq^wg  him  as 
civiHy  as  he  could :  **  I  beff  your  pardon,  sir« 
but  you  are  Dr.  Johnson,  I  beficve."  •*  Yes, 
sfr."  "We  have  a  wager  dependbg  on 
your  reply :  pray,  sir,  is  it  irfiparabkj  or 
trrepaWfe  that  one  should  sayl"  •«The 
Uu^l  think,  sir,"  answered  Dr.  Johnson, 

1  [Miss  Reynolds  savs,  in  her  R§etUeetun$^ 
that  she  wonders  why  Mr.  BosweU  should  think 
this  anecdote  so  sOrprismg;  for  Johnson's  dress 
was  so  mean  (until  his  pension)  that  he  nughl 
have  been  easily  mislftken  for  a  beggarv-£o.] 
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*>  for  the  adverb  [adjective]  ought  to  fdlow 
the  verb;  but  you  nad  better  consult  mv 
Dictionary  than  me,  for  that  was  the  result 
of  more  thought  than  you  will  now  give 
me  time  for.*'  *'  No,  no,"  replied  the  gei>> 
tieman,  gaily,  *^the  k^ok  I  have  no  cer- 
tainty at  all  of;  but  here  is  the  mUhoTy  to 
whom  I  referred:  I  have  won  my  twenty 
guineas  quite  fairly,  and  am  much  obliged 
to  you,  sir;"  so  shaking  Dr.  Johnson 
kindly  by  the  hand,  he  went  back  to  finish 
his  dmner  or  dessert. 

He  also  once  told  Mrs.  Piozzi  that  a 
voung  gentleman  called  on  him  one  morn- 
ing, and  told  him  that,  havinff  dropped  sud- 
deidy  into  an  ample  fortune,  he  was  willing 
to  qualify  himselr  for  ffenteel  society  by  add- 
ing some  literature  to  his  other  endowmentB, 
and  wished  to  be  put  in  an  easy  way  of 
obtaining  it  Johnson  recommended  the 
University;  **hr  you  read  Latin,  sir,  with 
facility."  ''  I  tread  it  a  little,  to  be  sure, 
sir."  <<  But  do  you  read  it  vnih  laeUity^ 
I  say  ?  "  "  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  do  not 
very  well  know,  but  I  rather  believe  not" 
Dr.  Johnson  now  began  to  recommend 
other  branches  of  science ;  and,  advising 
him  to  study  natural  histoiy,  there  arose 
some  talk  arout  animals,  and  their  divisions 
into  oviparous  and  viviparous:  **  And  the 
cat  here,  sir,"  said  the  jrouth  who  wished 
^r  instnictioti,  "pray  in  which  class  is 
she?  "  The  Doctor's  patience  and  desire 
of  doing  good  began  now  to  give  way. 
^  If  on.  would  do  well,"  said  he,  M  to  look 
for  some  person  to  be  alwa^rs  about  you, 
nr,  who  is  capable  of  explaining  such  mat- 
ters, and  not  come  to  us  to  know  whether 
the  cat  lays  eggs  or  not:  get  a  discreet  man 
to  keep  you  company^  there  are  Piany  who 
would  oe  gladof  your  table  and  fiJVy  pounds 
a  year."  The  young  gentleman  retired, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  informed  his  iViends, 
that  he  had  fixed  on  a  preceptor  to  whi»n 
no  objections  could  be  made;  out  when  he 
named  as  such  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  >  in  our  age  or  nation,  Dr.  Jonn- 
son  fairly  gave  himself  up  to  an  honevt  burst 
of  laughter,  at  seeing  this  youth  at  such  a 
surprising  distance  from  common-  knowledge 
oftheworU. 

We  landed  at  the  Temple-etaiis,  where 
we  parted. 

I  found  him  in  the  evening  m  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's room.  We  talked  dT  religious  or- 
ders. He  said, "  It  is  as  unreasonable  for  a 
man  to  go  into  a  Carthusian  convent  (or 
fear  of  b^ne  immoral,  as  for  a  man  to  cut 
off  his  hands  for  fear  he  should  steal. 
There  is,  indeed,  great  resolution  in  thei 
immediate  act  of  dismembering  himself; 
but  when  that  is  once  done,  he  has  no  lon- 
ger any  merit:  ibr  though  it  is  put  of  his 


>  [Mr.  Buke.— .Woiofie  .V5.— En.] 
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power  to  steal,  yet  he  may  all  his  life  be  a 
thief  in  his  heart.  So  when  a  man  has 
once  become  a  Carthusian,  he  is  obliged  to 
continue  so,  whether  he  chooses  it  or  not 
Their  silence,  too,  is  iHisurd.  We  read  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  apostles  being  sent  to 
preach,  out  not  to  hold  their  tongues.  AH 
severity  that  does  not  tend  to  increase  good, 
or  prevent  evil,  is  idle.  I  said  to  the  Lidy 
Aboess  of  a  convent,  '  MacTam,  you^e 
here,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear 
of  vice.'  She  said,  *  She  should  remember 
this  as  long  as  she  lived.'"  I  thought  it 
hard  to  give  her  this  view  of  her  situation 
when  she  could  not  help  it;  and,  indeed, 
I  wondered  at  the  whole  of  what  he  now 
said;  because,  both  ia  his  "  Rambler"  uid 
"  Idler,"  he  treats  religious  austerities  with 
much  solemnity  of  respect 

Finding  htm  still  nersevering  in  his  ab- 
stinence from  wine,  I  ventured  to  speak  to 
him  of  it  JpHirsoH.  **  Sir,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  man's  drinking  wine,  if  he  can 
do  it  in  moderation.  I  found  myself  apt  to 
jro  to  excess  in  it,  and  therefore,  after  hav- 
ing been  ibr  some  time  without  it,  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  I  thoug[ht  it  better  not  to 
return  to  it  Every  man  is  to  judge  for 
himself,  according  to  the  effects  which  he- 
experience^.  One  of  the  fathen  tells  us,, 
he  found  fasting  made  him  so  peevish  that 
he  did  not  practise  it." 

Thouf^h  he  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil' 
of  intoxicttion,  he  was  by  no  means  harsh? 
and  unibigr^ng  to  those  who  indulged  in 
occasional  excess  in  wine.  One  of  his 
ftiends^,  I  wrdl  remember,  came  to  sup  at 
a  tavern  with  him  and  some  other  aentle- 
men,  and  too  plainly  discovered  that  he  had 
drunk  too  much  at  dinner.'  When  one 
who  loved  mischief,  thinking  to  produce  a. 
severe  censure,  asked  Johnson,  a  few  days 
afterwards, "  Well,  sir,  what  did  jour  friend 
say  to  you,  as  an  apology  for  beinff  in  such* 
a  situation?"  Johnson  answered,  "Sir,, 
he  said  all  that  a  man  Bh»%dd  say*  he  said 
he  was  sorr^  for  it" 

I  heard  him  once  give  a  very  judicious 
practical  advice  upon  the  subject:  "  A  man 
who  has  been  dnnking  wine  at  all  freely 
should  never  to  into  a  new  company. 
With  those  who  have  partaken  of  wine 
with  him,  he  may  be  pretty  well  in  unison; 
but  he  will  probably  be  offensive,  or  appear 
ridiculous,  to  other  people.' 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  edu- 
cation. "  I  do  not  denjr,  sir,  but  there  is 
some  orl^nal  difference  in  minds:  but  it  m- 
nothing  m  comparison  ofwhatisnmnedby 
education.  We  may  instance  the  scienoa* 
otmmherty  which  all  minds  tre  equally  ca- 
pable of  attaining  3:  yet  we  find  a  prodi- 


•  [ftobably  Mr.  BowreU  himwlf  — En  ] 

'  [ThiB  appean  to  be  an  ill-chsBen  iUmtratien 
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gious  difference  in  the  jDowere  of  different 
men,  in  that  respect,  after  they  are  grown 
up,  because  their  minds  have  been  more  or 
less  exercised  in  it:  and  I  think  the  same 
cause  will  explain  the  difference  of  excel- 
lence in  other  things,  gradations  admittinp^ 
always  some  difference  in  the  first  princi- 
ples." 

^is  is  a  difficult  subject;  but  it  is  best  to 
hdfb  that  diligence  may  do  a  great  deal. 
We  are  $we  of  what  it  can  do,  in  increas- 
inff  our  mechanical  force  and  dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  on  Monday.  He 
took  occasion  to  enlarge,  as  he  oAen  did, 
upon  the  wretchedness  of  a  sea-life.  <<  A 
ship  is  worse  than  a  gaol.  There  is,  in  a 
gaol,  better  air,  better  company,  better  con- 
veniency  of  every  kind;  and  a  ship  has  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  beinpr  m  danger. 
When  men  come  to  iSie  a  sea-hfe,  they  are 
not  fit  to  live  on  land."  "  Then,"  said  I, 
*'  it  would  be  cruel  in  a  father  to  breed  his 
son  to  theses."  Johnson.  ^*  It  would  be 
cruel  in  a  father  who  thinks  as  I  do.  Men 
go  to  sea,  before  they  know  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  that  way  of  life;  and  when  tney 
have  come  to  know  it,  they  cannot  escape 
from  it,  because  it  is  then  too  late  to 
choose  another  profession;  as  indeed  is 
ffenerahy  the  case  with  men,  when  they 
have  once  engaged  in  any  particular  way 
of  life." 

nosd,  [On  another  occasion,  he  said, 
p.  220.  tt  ^\^  ^fy  Qf  ji  sailor  was  also  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  danger  and  exertion;  and 
the  manner  in  whicli  time  was  spent  on 
shipboard  would  make  all  who  saw  a  cabin 
envy  a  gaol."  The  roughness  of  the  lan- 
guage used  on  board  a  man  of  war,  inhere 
ne  passed  a  week  ^  on  a  visit  to  Captain 
Knight,  diaeusted  him  terribly.  He  asked 
an  oilk^r  what  some  place  was  called,  and 
received  for  answer,  that  it  was^where  the 
lopiolly-man*  kept  his  loploUy;  a  reply  he 
considered,  not  unjustly,  as  disrespectiSulj 
gross,  and  ignorant.] 

On  Tue^ay,   19th  March,  which  was 


It  seeoM,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  few 
powen  of  mind  so  anequaUy  given  as  tho«e  con- 
nected with  numbers.  The  few  who  have 
Chem  in  any  eztmordinaiy  degree,  like  Jede- 
diah  Buxton,  and  like  the  boys  Bidder  and  ,  Col- 
borne,  of  our  times,  eeem  to  have  little  other  intel- 
lectual power.  See  accounts  of  BujBtnn  in.Gen^. 
Mag.  V.  xxl  p..  61,  and  v.  xxiv.  p.  261. — Eo.] 

'  [It  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  spent  a  toeek  on 
shipboard.  As  tlie  exact  date  of  his  excumion  in-* 
to  the  West  with  tlie  Reynoldses  {ante,  v.  L  p. 
168.)  is  not  given,  it  cannot  be  ascertuined 
whether  it  was  then  that  he  visited  Captain  (citer- 
wards  Sir  Joseph)  Knight  who  lay.  in  the  Bel- 
leisle,  in  Plymouth  Sound,  a  couple  of  months  or 
the  years  1762  and  1768.— Ed.] 

*  [Tht  loploUy-boy  is  the  surgeon's  attendant 
—Ed.  J 


fixed  for  our  proposed  jaunt,  we  met  in  the 
morning  at  the  Somerset  coffee-house  in 
the  Strand,  where  we  were  taken  up  by  the 
Oxford  coach.  He  was  accompanied  hy 
Mr.^wyn,  the  architect;  and  a  gentleman 
of  Merton  college,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
had  the  fourth  seat.  We  soon  got  into 
conversation;  for  it  was  very  remarkable 
of  Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
had  no  restraint  upon  his  talk.  I  observed 
that  Garrick,  who  was  about  to  ^uit  the 
stage,  would  soon  have  an  easier  life, 
JdHKsozr.  « I  doubt  that,  sir."  Bos-  . 
WELL.  "  Why,-  sir,  he  wiU  be  Atlas  with 
the  burthen  off  his  back."  Johnsoit. 
"  But  I  knov/  not,  sir,  if  he  will  be  so  steady 
without  his  load.  Howeyer,  he  should 
never  play  any  more,  but  be  entirely  the 
gentleman,  and  not  partly^  the  plaver:  he 
should  no  longer  subject  himself  to  be  hiss- 
ed by  a  mob,  or  to  l)e  insolently  treated  by 
performers,  whom  he  used  to  rule  with  a 
nigh  hand,  and  who  would  gladly  retaliate." 
BoswelL.  <^I  think  he  should  play  once 
a  year  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  actors,  as 
it  has  been  said  he  means  to  do."  John- 
son <<  Alas,  sir  1  he  will  soon  be  a  decay- 
ed actor  himself." 

Johnson  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
ornamental  architecture,  sucn  as  magnifi- 
cient  columns  supporting  a  portiro,  or  ex- 
pensive pilasters  supporting  merely  their 
own  capitals,  "  because  it  consumes  labour 
disproportionate  to  its  utility."  For  the 
same  reason  he  satirized  statuary.  "  Paints 
iug,"  said  he,  "  consumes  labdur  not  dis- 
proportionate to  its  effect;  but  a  felk)w  will 
hack  half  a  year  at  a  block  of  marble  to 
make  something  in  stone  that  hardly  resem- 
bles a  man.  The  value  of  statuary  is  owing 
to  its  difficulty.  You  would  not  value  the 
finest  bead  cut  upon  a  carrot"  Here  he 
seemed  to  me  to  be  strangely  d^cient  in 
tasted;  for  surely  statuary  is  a  noble  art  of 


^  [Dr.  Johnson  does  not  seem  to  nave  objected 
to  ornamental  architecture  or  statuary  per  $e,  but 
to  labour  di$pfopof  tianate  to  its  utility  or  effect 
In  this  view,  his  criticisnis  are  just.  The  late  i 
style  of  building  introduced  into  London,  of  col-  p 
onnades  and  porticos,  without  any  regard  to  p. 
aspectf  climate,  or  utility,  is  so  absurd  to  reason,  { 
so  offensive  to  taste,  and  so  adverse  to  domestic 
comfort,  that  it  reconciles  us  to  the  short-li/ed 
materials  of  which  these  edifices  are  composed. 
It  would  have  h^o  well  if  we  had,  according  to 
Johnson's  sober  advice,  thought  it  necessary  that 
the  "  magnificence  of  porticos »**  and  the  "^j:- 
pense  of  pilasters,**  should  have  borne  some 
degree  of  proportion  to  their  utility.  With 
regard  to  "  slfltwary,**  when  it  does  **  preserve 
the  varieties  of  the  human  frame,*'  it  deserves  all 
that  Mr.  Boswell  says  for  it:  but  Johnson *s  ob- 
jection was  that  it  more  frequently  produced 
abortive  failures,  **  hardly  resembling  man,"  - 
£d.] 
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;initatioii,  and  preserves  a  wonderful  ex- 

f^ressioD  of  the  varieties  of  the  human 
came;  and  although  it  roust  be  allowed 
that  the  circumstances  of  difficulty  enhance 
the  value  of  a  marble  head,  we  should  con- 
sider, that  if  it  requires  a  long  time  in  the 
performance,  it  has  a  proportionate  vahie  in 
durability 

Gwyn  was  a  fine  lively  rattling  fellow. 
Dr.  Johnson  kept  him  in  subjection,  but 
with  a  kindly  authority.  The  spirit  of  the 
artist,  however,  rose  against  what  he 
thought  a  Gothick  attack,  and  he  made  a 
brisk  defence.  "  What,  sir,  you  will  allow 
no  value  to  beauty  in  architecture  or  in 
statuary  ?  Why  should  we  allow  it  then  in 
writing?  Why  do  you  take  the  trouble  to 
^ive  us  so  many  fine  allusions,  and  bright 
images,  and  elegant  phrases?  You  might 
convey  all  your  instruction  without  these 
ornaments."  Johnson  smiled  with  com 
placency;  but  said,  <<Why,  sir,  all  these 
ornaments  are  useful,  because  they  obtain 
an  easier  reception  for  truth^  but  a  build- 
ing is  not  at  all  more  convement  for  being 
decorated  with  superfluous  carved  work." 

Gwyn  at  last  was  lucky  enough  to  make 
one  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  allow- 
ed to  be  excellent.  Jc^nson  censured  him 
for  taking  down  a  church  which  might 
have  stood  for  many  years,  and  building  a 
new  one  at  a  different  place,  for  no  other 
'eason  but  that  there  might  be  a  direct  road 
to  a  new  bridjg^e;  and  his  expression  was, 
"  Tou  are  taking  a  church  out  of  the  way, 
nat  the  people  may  go  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  bridge."  "  No,  sir,"  said  Gwvn,  "  I 
am  putting  the  church  in  the  way,  that  (he 
people  may  net  go  out  of  the  toay."  John- 
soir  (with  a  hearty  loud  laugh  of  approba- 
tion). '^  Speak  no  more.  B^st  your  collo- 
quial fame  upon  this." 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  went  directly  to  University  college, 
but  were  disappointed  on  finding  that  one 
of  the  fellows,  his  friend  Mr.  Scott,  who 
accompanied  him  from  Newcastle  to  Edin- 
burgh, was  gone  to  the  country.  We  put 
up  at  the  Angel  inn,  end  passed  the  even- 
ing by  ourselves  in  easy  and  familiar  con- 
versation. Talking  of  constitutional  me- 
lancholy, he  observed,  "  A  man  so  afflicted, 
sir,  must  divert  distressing  thoughts,  and 
not  combat  with  them."  Boswbli.. 
"May  not  he  think  them  down,  sir?" 
JoHirsoir.  "  No,  sir.  To  attempt  to  think 
them  down  is  madness.  He  should  have 
a  lamp  constantly  burning  in  his  bed- 
chamber during  the  night,  and  if  wakefully 
disturbed,  take  a  book,  and  read,  and  com- 
pose himself  to  rest.  To  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  mind  is  a  ^eat  art,  and  it 
maybe  attained  in  a  considerable  decree 

Sf   experience    and    habitual    exercise." 
oswsLi..  "  Should  not  he  provide  amuse- 


ments for  himself?  Would  it  not,  for  in- 
stance, be  right  for  him  to  take  a  course  of 
chymistry?"  Johnson.  "Let  him  take 
a  course  of  chymistry,  or  a  course  of  rope 
dancing,  or  a  course  of  any  thing  to  which 
he  is  inclined  at  the  time.  Let  him  con- 
trive to  have  as  manv  retreats  for  his  mind 
as  he  can,  as  ma^y  things  to  which  it  can 
fly  from  itself.  Burton'^  'Anatomy  of  Afe- 
lanchdy '  is  a  valuable  work.  It  is,  per- 
haps, overloaded  with  quotation.  But 
there  is  a  great  spirit  and  great  power  in 
what  Burton  says,  wjben  he  writes  from  his 
own  mind.' 

Next  morning  VlVednetday^  ^th  March] 
we  visited  Dr.  Wetherell,  master  of  Uni- 
versity college,  with  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
conferred  on  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  books  printed  at  the 
Clarendon  press,  on  which  subject  his  let- 
ter has  been  inserted  in  a  former  page.  I 
ofUn  had  occasion  to  remark,  Johnson 
loved  business,  loved  to  have  his  wisdom 
actually  operate  on  real  life.  Dr.  Weth- 
erell and  I  talked  of  him  without  reserve  in 
his  own  presence.  Wbthbsbll.  <'I 
wouM  have  given  him  a  hundred  guineas 
if  he  wouki  have  written  a  preface  to  his 
<  Political  Tracts,'  by  way  of  a  discourse 
on  the  British  constitution."  BbswBLL. 
"  Dr.  Johnson,  though  in  his  writings,  and 
upon  all  occasions,  a  great  friend  to  the 
constitution,  both  in  church  and  state,  has 
never  written  expressly  in  support  of  either. 
There  is  really  a  claim  upon  him  for  both. 
I  am  sure  he  could  give  a  volume  of  no 
great  bulk  upon  each,  which  would  com- 
prise all  the  substance,  and  ¥dth  his  spirit 
wouM  effectually  maintain  them.  He 
should  erect  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  each." 
I  could  perceive  that  he  was  displeased  with 
this  dialogue.  He  b  urst  out,  <<  W  hy  shou  Id 
I  be  alwavB  writing?"  I  hoped  he  was 
conscious  that  the  debt  was  just,  and  meant 
to  discharge  it,  though  he  disliked  being 
dunned. 

We  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and 
waited  on  his  ^  friend  Dr.  Adams,  the 
master  of  it,  wnoQi  I  found  to  be  a  most 
polite,  pleasing,  communicative  man.  Be 
lore  his  advancement  to  the  headship  of  his 
college,  I  had  intended  to  go  and  visit  him 
at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Chad's,  in  order  to  get  from  him  what  par- 
ticulars he  could  recpUect  of  Johnson's 
academical  life.  He  now  obligingly  gave 
me  part  of  that  authentick  information, 
which,  with  what  I  aflerwards  owed  to  his 
kindness,  will  be  found  incorporated  in  its 
proper  place  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Adams  had  distinguished  himself  by 
an  able  answer  to  David  Hume's  "  Essay 
on  Miracle^."  He  told  me  he  had  once 
dined  in  company  with  Hume  in  ^ondon  * 
that  Hume  shook  hands  with  him*  and  aaid« 
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<  You  have  treated  me  much  better  than  I 
deserve: ''  and  that  they  exchanged  visHs. 
I  took  the  liberty  to  object  to  treating  an 
infidel  writer  with  smooth  civility.  Where 
there  is  a  controversy  concerning  a  passage 
in  a  classiek  authour,  or  concerning  a  ques- 
tion in  antiquities,  or  any  other  subject  in 
which  human  happiness  id  not  deeply  in 
terested,  a  man  may  tre«|  his  antagonist 
with  politeness  and  even  respect.  But 
where  the  controversy  is  concerning  the 
trutii  of  religion,  it  is  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance to  hun  who  maintains  it,  to  obtain  the 
victory,  that  the  person  of  an  opponent 
ought  not  to  be  spared.  If  a  man  firmly 
beueves  that  religion  is  an  invaluable  trea- 
sure, he  will  consider  a  writer  who  endeav- 
ours to  deprive  mankind  of  it  as  a  robber; 
he  will  look  lipon  him  aa  adioui,  though 
the  infidel  might  think  himself  in  the  right' 
A  robber  who  reasons  as  the  gang  do  in 
the  "  B€|pgar's  Opera,*'  who  calltliemselves 
pracHecS  philosophers,  and  may  have  as 
much  sinceri^  as  pernicious  tpeeulative 
philo^pheiB,  18  not  the  less  an  object  of 
just  indignation.  An  abandoned  profligate 
may  think  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  debauch 
my  wife,  but  shall  I,  therefore,  not  detest 
him  ?  And  if  I  catch  him  in  maKin^  an  at- 
tempt, shall  r  treat  him  with  politeness? 
No,  I  will  kick  him  down  stairs,  or  run  him 
through  the  body;  that  is,' if  f  really  love 
my  wife,  or  have  a  true  rational  notion  of 
honour.  An  infidel  then  should  not  be 
treated  handsomely  by  a  Christian,  merely 
because  he  endeavours  to  rob  with  ingenui- 
ty. I  do  declare,  however,  that  lam  ex- 
ceedingly unwilling  to  be  provoked  to  an- 
ger, and  could  Ibe  persuaded  that  truth 
would  not  suffer  from  a  cool  moderation  in 
its  defenders,  I  should  wish  to  preserve 
good  humour,  at  least,  in  every  controver- 
sy; nor,  indec»d,  do  I  see  why  a  man  should 
lose  his  temper  while  he  does  all  he  can  to 
refute  an  opponent.  I  think  ridicule  may 
be  fairly  used  against  an  infidel:  for  in- 
stance, if  he  be  an  ugly  fellow,  and  yet  ab- 
surdly vain  of  his  person,  we  may  contrast 
his  appearance  witn  CiceiM^s  beautiful  im- 
age or  Virtue,  could  she  be  seen.  Johnson 
coincided  with  me  and  said,  *<  when  a  man 
voluntarily  engages  in  an  important  con- 
troversy, he  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  lessen  his 
antagonist,  because  authority  frotn  personal 
respect  has  much  weight  with  most  people, 
ana  oflen  more  than  reasoning.  If  my  an- 
tagonist writes  bad  language,  though  that 
may  not  be  essential  to  the  question,  I  will 
attack  him  i^  his  bad  language."  Adams. 
V*  Yon  would  not  jostle  a  chimney-flweeper." 
JoHvsoir.  "  Yes,  sir,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  Jostle  him  d&um,** 

Dr.  Adams  told  us,  that  in  some  of  the 
colleges  at  Oxford,  the  fellows  had  excluded 
Jie  stud^its  fh)m  social  intercourse  with 
^^'m  in  tlie  common   room.     JoHirfov« 


*<They  are  m  the  right,  air:  there  can  be 
no  real  conversation,  no  fair  exertion  of 
mind  amongst  them,  if  the  young  men  are 
by;  for  a  man  who  has  a  character  does 
not  choose  to  stake  it  in  their  presence.'' 
BoBWELL.  *^  But,  sir,  may  there  not  be 
very  good  conversation  witliout  a  contest 
for  superiority.^"  Johnhoit.  "No  ani- 
mated conversation  i,  sir;  for  it  cannot  be 
but  one  or  other  will  come  off  superiour. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  victor  must  have  the 
better  of  the  argument,  for  he  may  take  the 
weak  side;  but  his  superiority  of  parts  and 
knowledge  will  necessarily  appear;  and  he 
to  whom  he  thus  shows  himself  superiour 
is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  men. 
You  know  it  was  said,  <  Mallem  ieum  Seali- 

fero  errare  fuam  cum  Clavio  reete  sapere,^ 
n  the  same  manner  take  Bentley's  and  Ja- 
son de  Nores'  Comments  upon  Horace  9, 
you  will  admire  Bentley  more  when  wrong, 
than  Jason  when  right." 

We  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  into  the 
master's  garden^  and  into  the  common  room. 
Johnson  (after  a  reverie  of  meditation). 
"  Ay!  here  I  used  to  play  at  draughts  with 
Phil.  Jones  and  Fludyer*.  Jones  loved 
beer,  and  did  not  get  very  forward  in  the 
church.  Pludyer  turned  out  a  scoundrel  ^, 
a  whi^,  and  said  he  was  ashamed  of  having 
been  Sred  at  Oxford.  He  had  a  living  at 
Putney;  and  got  under  the  eye  of  some  re- 
tainers to  the  court  at  that  time,  and  so  be- 
came a  violent  whig:  but  he  had  been  a 
scoundrel  all  along,  to  be  sure."  Boswell.* 
"  Was  he  a  scoundrel,  sir,  in  any  other  way 
than  that  of  being  a  political  scoundref? 
Did  he  cheat  at  draugnts?"  Johnsok. 
«  Sir,  we  never  played  lor  money. *^ 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr.  Bentham, 
Canon  of  Christ-Church,  and  divinity  pro- 
fessor, with  whose  learned  and  lively  con- 
versation we  were  much  pleased.  He  gave 
us  an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  Dr.  John- 
son told  me  was  a  high  honour.  "  Sir,  it 
is  a  grreat  thing  to  dine  with  the  canons  of 
Chnst-Church."    We  could  not  accept  his 


it  being  St.  Cuthbert's  day,  which  is  kept 
by  them  as  a  festival,  as  he  was  a  saint  of 


^  \&9^pa$t,9ub  80th  March,  1788,  hk  db- 
tinctioii  between  taik  and  ooiiTflnatioo.-^ED.] 

'  [A  leamed  Cypriot,  who,  when  tbe  Tink> 
took  Cypnis  in  1570,  retired  into  Italy,  where  ha 
pabliefaied  levend  Italian  and  Latin  worin;  among 
the  latter  was  a  **  Commentary  on  Horace's  Ait 
ofPoetry.*»— Ed.] 

'  [Fludyer  was  the  immiBdiate  contemporary 
of  Johnson,  having  entered  (scholar)  wi&un  a 
month  of  Johnson's  entrance,  fellow  beibre  th« 
end  of  the  year;  M.  A.  April,  1786.  Phil.  Jonea 
must  have  been  about  a  year  their  senior,  havbg 
become  M.  A.  March,  1784. — ^Hali«.] 

^  [Sae  jmsl  STth  Maidi,  1776,  ii.->Ed.] 
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Dnrhftm,  with  which  this  college  is  much 
eoimected. 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Home,  late  Pre- 
sident of  Magdalen  College  and  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  of  whose  ahili^esin  different  H^ 
pects  thepnhlick  has  had  eminent  proofs,  Vn 
the  esteem  annexed  to  whose  character  vfsa 
increased  hy  knowing  him  personally.  He 
had  talked  of  publishmg  an  edition  of  Wal- 
ton^ Lives,  bat  had  laid  aside  that  design, 
upon  Dr.  Johnson's  telling  him,  from  mis- 
take, that  Lord  Hailes  intended  to  do  it.  I 
had  wished  to  negotiate  between  Lord 
Hailes  and  him,  that  one  or  other  should 
perform  so  ^^ood  a  work.  Johitsok.  <<  In 
order  to  do  it  well,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
collect  all  the  editions  of  Walton's  Lives. 
Bv  way  of  adaptin?  the  book  to  the  taste 
or  the  present  age,  uiey  have,  in  a  late  edi- 
tion, left  out  a  vision  which  he  relates  Dr. 
Donne  had,  but  it  should  be  restored  ^;  and 
there  should  be  a  critical  catalogue  given  of 
tlie  worki  of  the  different  persons  whose  lives 
were  written  by  Walton,  and  therefore  their 
works  must  be  carefully  read  by  the  editor." 

We  then  went  to  Trini^  College,  where 
he  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Thomas  W'arton, 
with  whom  we  passed  a  part  of  the  evening. 
We  talked  of  biography.  JoHirsoii.  "It 
is  rarely  weU  executed.  They  only  who 
live  with  a  man  can  write  his  life  with  any 
genuine  exactness  and  discrimination:  and 
few  people  who  have  lived  with  a  man  know 
what  to  remark  about  him.  The  chaplain  of 
a  late  bishop  3,  whom  I  was  to  assist  in  writ- 
ing some  memmrs  of  his  lordship,  could  tell 
me  scarcely  any  thing  '." 

I  said,  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley*s  life  should 
be  written,  as  he  had  been  so  much  con- 
nected with  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  by  his 
Kterary  merit  had  raised  himself  from  the 
station  of  a  (botman.  Mr.  Warton  said,  he 
had  published  » little  volume  under  the  title 
of"  The  Muse  in  Livery."    Jobrson.    "  I 

*  The  viflion  which  Johnson  speaks  of  was  not 
is  the  original  pablication  of  Walton's  "  Life  Of 
Dr.  Donne,  in  1640."  It  »  not  found  in  the 
three  eailieit  editions;  out  was  fiist  introdoced  in- 
to the  fonith,  in  1765.  I  ^ave  not  been  able. to 
discover  what  modem  repablication  is  alluded  to 
in  which  it  was  omitted.  It  has  very  ptoperly 
been  restored  by  Dr.  Zoach. — James  Boswei.i« 

'  [The  bishop  was  Zaohafy  Ptaree,  and  the 
chaplain,  Bfr.  Darby.    See  post,  sub  May,  1777. 

^  It  baa  been  mentioned  to  me  by  an  accurate 
English  friend,  that  Dr.  Johnson  coold  never  have 
need  the  phrase  almost  nothing,  as  not  being 
English;  and  therefore  I  have  pnt  another  in  its 
'place.  At  the  same  tirte,  I  am  not  qoite  eon- 
Tmeed  it  is  not  good  English.  For  the  best  wri- 
fers  vse  this  phrase,  « little  or  nothing,**  I  e. 
almost  to  little  as  to  be  nothing. — Boswelx.. 
[Mr.  BosweU*B  fiiend  seems  to  have  been  hyper- 
critical.— ^Ep.] 


doubt  whether  Dodslefs  brother  would 
thank  a  man  who  should  write  his  life;  yet 
Dodslev  l^mself  was  not  unwilling  that  nis 
original  low  condition  should  be  recollected. 
When  Lord  Lyttleton's  '  Dialogues  of  the 
bead '  came  out,  one  of  which  is  between 
Apicius,  au  ancient  epicure,  and  Dartineuf  < 
a  modern  epicure  Dodsley  said  to  me,  <  I 
knew  Dartineuf  well,  for  I  was  once  his  foot- 
man.'" 

Bioff^aphy  led  us  to  speak  of  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  who  ^ad  written  a  considerable 
part  of  the  **  Biogrdphia  Btitanniea,^* 
Johnson,  though  he  valtied  him  highly,  was 
of  opinion  that  there  was  not  so  much  in 
his  great  work,  "  A  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,"  as  the  world  had  l>een 
taught  to  expects*  and  had  said  to  me  that 
he  believed  Campbell's  disappointment  on 
account  of  the  bad  success  of  that  work  had 
killed  him.  He  this  evening  observed  of 
it, "  That  work  was  his  death."  Mr.  War- 
ton^  not  adverting  to  his  meaning,  answer- 
ed, *'  I  believe  so,  from  the  great  attention 
he  bestowed  on  it."  Jorvson.  "Nay, 
sir,  he  died  dfigani  of  attention,  if  he  died 
at  all  by  that  book" 

'  We  talked  of  a  work  «  much  in  vojgfuc  at 
that  time,  written  in  a  very  mellmuous 
style,  but  which,  under  pretext  of  another 
subject,  contained  much  artfVil  infidelity.  I 
said  it  was  not- fair  to  attack  us  unexpected- 
ly; he  should  have  wameid  us  Of  our  danger, 
betbie  we  entered  his  garden  of  flowery  elo- 
quence, by  advertising,  "  Spring-guns  and 
men-straps  set  here."  The  authour  had 
been  an  Oxonian,  and  was  remembered' 
there  for  having  "  turned  Papist."  I  ob- 
served, that  as  he  had  chansed  several 
times-T-from  the  church  of  £ngland  to  the 
church  of  Rome— from  the  cjhurch  of  Rome 
to  infidelity, — I  did  not  despair  of  "vet  see- 
ing him  a  methodist  preaoier.  Johnsok 
(laughing).  "  It  is  said  that  his  range  haa 
been  more  extensive,  and  that  he  has  once 
been  [a]  Mahometan.  However,  now  that 
he  hiis  published  his  infidelity,  he  will  prob* 


^  [This  gentleman,  whose  proper  name  wss 
Charles  Dartiquenave  Cprononnced  and  com- 
monly written  Daitenenf)>  i"  ^^^  only  recollect- 
ed as  a  celebrated  epicure  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
wit,  pleasure,  and  political  importance  at  the  be- 
guming  of  the  last  centnrv—the  associate  of 
Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  and  Steele— a  contributor 
to  the  Tatler,  and  a  member  of  the  Kit^Cat  dub, 
of  which  collection  his  portrait  is  one  of  the  best 
He  was  Paymaster  of  the  Board  ^  Works,  and 
Smreyor  of  the  royal  garden^  ;  ana  died  in  1 787. 
It  was  sDspeeted  that  be  wa^  a  natoral  son  of 
Charles  the  Second;  by  a  Ibraign  lady.— >Ei>.] 

^  Yet  snrely  it  is  a  very  us^  woric,  and  of 
wonderful  research  and  labour  for  one  man  to 
haTO  eieeoted. — BoswkLL. 

•  [Gibbon's  Decline  and  FaO  of  the  Romaa 
E;mpire.^£o.] 
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aUy  penist  in  it  \"  Boswsll.  <<  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  that,  sir." 

I  mentioned  Sir  Richard  Steele  having 
published  his  "  Christian  Hero,'^  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  obliging  himself.to  lead 
a  religious  life;  yet  that  his  conduct  was  by 
no  Means  strictly  suitable."  Johnson. 
<<  Steele,  I  believe,  practised  the  lighter 
vices." 

Mr.  Warton,  being  engaged,  could  not 
sup  with  us  at  our  inn  ;  we  had  therefore 
another  evening  by  ourselves.  I  asked 
Johnson  whether  a  man's  being  forward  to 
make  himself  known  to  eminent  people  9, 
and  seeing  as  much  of  life,  and  getting  as 
much  information  as  he  coukl  in  every  way, 
was  not  yet  lessening  himself  by  his  forward- 
ness. Johnson.  "  No,  sir*,  a  man  always 
makes  himself  greater  as  he  increases  lus 
knowledge." 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  fantastick  dia^ 
logues  between  two  coach-horses,  and  oth- 
er such  stuff,  which  Baretti  had  lately  pub- 
lished. He  joined  with  me,  and  said , '  *  No- 
thing odd  Will  do  long.  '  Tristram  Shan- 
dy '  did  not  last."  I  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  acquainted  with  a  laidy  who  had  been 
much  talked  of,  and  uQivereally  celebrated 
for  extraordinary  address  and  insinuation  3. 
Johnson.  <<  Never  believe  e^^traordinary 
characters  which  you  hear  of  people..  De- 
pend upon  it,  sir,  they  are  exaggerated. 
\ou  do  not  see  one  man  shoot  a  great  deal 
higher  than  another."  I  mentioned  Mr. 
Burke.  J^ohnson.  "  Yes,  Burke  is  an  ex- 
traordinary man.    His  stream  of  mind  is 


*  [This  sarcHfliD  probably  allndes  to  tho  tender' 
neas  with  which  Gibbon's  malevolence  to  Christi- 
anity afterwards  indoced  him  to  treat  Mahometan- 
ism  in  bis  history  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  John- 
son gravely  warned  Miss  Knight  that  one  who 
conid  be  converted  to  popery  might  by  an  easy 
progress  become  even  a  Mahometan.  Some* 
thing  of  this  sort  he  probably  had  in  his  mmd  on 
this  oceasioii.-^Ei>.] 

*  [This  was  one  of  Mr.  BoswelPs  predominant 
passions— a  fortunate  one  for  those  whom  this 
work  amnses,  for  to  it  we  ow^iis  havina  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  Johnson ;  as  he  had,  about 
the  same  time,  obtained  that  of  Wilkes  :  he  was, 
particularly  in  early  life,  fond  of  running  after 
notoriUut  0^  b\\  sorts.  See  hlv-fMerV  opinion 
of  this  propensi^,.  anfe,  vol.  i.  p.  458. — ^En.] 

*  [Maigaret  Caroline  Rudd,  a  woman  who  liv- 
ed with  one  of  the  brothers  Perrenu,  who  were 
about  this  time  executed  (17th  Jan.  1779)  for  a 
forgery  her  fame  **  for  extraordinary  address  and 
insinuation'*  was  probably  very  unfounded;  it 
arose  from  thk:  she  betrayed  her  actomplices; 
and  they,  in  return,  charged  her  with -being  the 
real  autbour  of  the  forgery,  and  alleged  that  they 
were  dupee  and  inatrumenta  in  her  hands,  and 
to  support  this  allegatwn,  they  and  their  friends, 
who  were  numerous  and  respectable,  exaggerated 
to  the  highest  degree  Mis.  Rudd's  supposed  pow- 
en  of  address  and  fascinatMn.— £d.] 


perpetual."  It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to 
record,  that  Johnson's  high  estimation  of 
the  talents  of  this  gentleman  was  unifonn 
from  their  early  acquaintance.  Sir  Joshua 
R^nolds  informs  me,  that  when  Mr.  Burke 
itm  first  elected  a  memher  of  parliament, 
and  Sir  John  Hawkins  expressed  a  wonder 
at  his  attaining  a  seat,  Johnson  said,  "  Now 
we  who  know  Mr.  Burke,  know  that  he 
will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country." 
And  once,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and  un- 
ahle  to  exert  himself  as  much  as  usual  with- 
out fatigue,  Mr.  Burke  having  heen  men- 
tioned, he  said,  "  That  fellow  calls  forth  all 
my  powers.  Were  I  to  see  Burke  now  it 
would  kill  me."  So  much  was  he  accus- 
tomed to  consider  conversation  as  a  contest, 
and  such  was  his  notion  of  Burke  as  an  op 
ponent 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  Slst  March, 
we  set  out  in  a  post-chaise  to  pursue  our 
ramhie.  It  was  a  delightful  day,  and  we 
rode  through  Blenheim  park.  When  I 
looked  at  the  magnificent  hridge  built  bv 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  over  a  smaD 
nvulet,  and  recollected  the  epigram  made^ 
upon  it — 

**  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows. 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  bis  bounty  flows;  " 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown, 
a  magnificent  body  of  water  >7as  collected, 
I  said,  "  They  have  drowned  the  epigram." 
I  observed  to  him,  while  in  the  midst  of  the 
noble  scene  around  us,  **  You  and  I,  sir, 
have,  I  tliink,  "^seen  topfether  the  extremes 
of  what  can  be  seen  m  Britain — the  wild 
rouffh  island  of  MuU,  ai^  Blenheim  park." 
.  We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Cnapel- 
house,  where  he  expatiated  on  the  felicity 
of  England  in  its  taverns  and  inns,  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  French  for  not  having,  in 
any  perfection,  the  tavern.  Ufe.  "  There  is 
no  private  house  (said  he),  in  which  people 
can  enjoy  themselves  so  well,  Ss  at  a  capi- 
tal tavern.  Let  there  be  ever  so  great 
plenty  of  good  things,  ever  so  much  gran- 
deur, ever  so  much  elegance,  ever  so  much 
desire  that  every  body  should  be  easy;  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be:  there 
must  always  be  some  degree  of  care  and 
anxiety.  The  master  of  the  house  is  anx- 
ious to  entertain  his  guests;  the  guests  are 
anxious  to  be  agreeinblo  to  him;  and  no 
man,  but  a  very  impudent  dog  indeed,  can 
as  freely  command  what  is  in  another  man's 
house,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Whereas,  at 
a  tavern,  there  is  a  general  freedom  from 
anxiety.  Yoii  are  sure  you  are  welcome: 
and  the  more  noise  you  make,  the  more 
trouble  yoji  give,  the  more  good  things  you 
can  for,  the  weicomer  you  are.  No  ser- 
vants will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  which 


«  [By  Doctor  Evaui— Cn.] 
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wftiteiB  do,  who  are  incited  by  Hie  proepeet 
of  ao  immediate  reward  in  proportioD  as 
ihe^  please.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing 
which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man,  by 
which  80 mnc^h  happiness  is  produced  ashy 
a  ^ood  tavern  or  inn  i.'*  He  then  repeat|||[^* 
with  great  emotion,  Shenstone's  lines: 

**  Who«'er  hat  tnTellM  lifers  dolt  roand,   . 
Where'er  his'fltages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
Tlie  warmeft  welcome  at  an  ian*.*' 

My  illnatrious  friend,  I  thought,  did  not 
sufficiently  admire  Sh^nstone.  That^inge- 
mot»  and  elegant  gentleman's  opinion  of 
Johnson  appears  in  one  of  his  leMeris  to  Mr. 
Greaves,  dated  Feb.  9,  1760.  "I  have 
lately  b^n  reading  one  or  two  volumeaof 
the  Uambler;  who,  excepting  against  some 
€terw  hardnesses  3  in  1^  manner,  and  the 
w^ant  of  more  examples  to  enliven,  is  one 
of  the  most  nervous,  most  perspicuous, 
moet  concise,  most  harmonious  prose  wri- 
ters I  know.  A  learned  diction  improves 
hy  time."  ^   ■         ' 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  driven  rapr 
idly  along  in  the  po6t-chai8e,>he  said  to  me, 
'^Ltife  has  not  many  things  better  than  this  4." 
^^  [He  loved  in&ed  the  very  act, of 
™^*  travelling,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  far 
one  might  have  taken  him  in  a  car- 
nage before  he  woukl  have  wished  for  rie- 
fVeshment.  He  was,  therefore  in  some 
respects  an  admirable  companion  on  the 
road,  as  he  piqued  himself  tt{K>n  feeling  no 
inconvenience,  and  on  despising  no  acconti- 


modations.  On  th^  other  hand,  however, 
he  expected  no  one  ^  else  to  feel  any,  and 
felt  exceedingly  inflamed  with  anger  if  any 
one  complained  of  the  rain,  the  sun,  or  the 
duet.  "  How,**  said  he,  "  do  other  people 
bear  them  ?"  As  for  genera]  unea«nes8,  or 
complaints  of  lonff  connnementfti  a  caniage, 
he  considered  all  lamentations  on  their  ac- 
count as  proofs  of  an  empty  head,  and  a 
tongue  desirous  to  talk  without  materials 
of  conversation.  <<  A  mill  that  goes  with- 
out gilst,"  said  he,  "  is  as  good  a  compan- 
ion as  such  creatures."] 

We  stopped  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
drank  tea  and  coffee;  and  it  pleased  me  to 
be  with  him  upon  the  classick  grotind  of 
Shakspeare's  native  place« 

He  spoke  slightingly  of  "  Dyer^s  Fleece.". 
"  The  sulhct,  sir,  cannot  be  made  poetical, 
in  a  roan  write  poetically  of  serges 


1  Sir  Joha  Hawkins  has  preserved  very  few 
memofnlnlia  of  Johnson.  There  is,  however, 
to  be  found  in  his  bulky  tome,  a  very  excellent 
one  upon  this  sabject  **  In  contradiction  to  those 
who,  haying  a  vnfe  and  children,  prefer  Vloniea- 
tiek  enjoyments  to  those  which  a  tavern  affi>rds,  I 
have  heard  him  aaert,  that  a  tavern  chair  wa$ 
the  throne  of  human  feHcUy,  «  As  soon  (sakl 
he)  as  I  enter  the  door  of  a  tavern,  I  experience 
an  oblmon  of  care,  and  a  fireedom  from  solicitude: 
when  I  am  seated,  I  find  the  master  coaiteow, 
and  the  servants  obseqnioiia  to  my  eall;-  anxipos 
to  know  and  ready  to  supply  my  wants:  wine 
there  exhilarates  my  spirits,  and  prompts  me  to 
free  convenatk>n  and  an  interchange  of  discoune 
with  those  whom  I  most  love:  I  dogmatise  and 
am  contradicted,  and  m  this  conflict  of  opinion 
and  sentiments  I  find  delighL*  '* — Bos  well. 

s  We  happened  to  lie  £]s  night  at  the  inn  at 
Henley,  where  Shenstone  wrote  these  lines;  whkh 
I  ffiye  as  they  are  found  in  the  corrected  edition 
ofhis  works,  published  after  his  death.  In  Dods- 
ley*8  collection  the  stanza  ran  thus  : 

«  Wbee*er  hM  travell'd  Ufa's  dull  round, 
Wliate>«r  kii  vtHm$  tcitr  Ao*  hem. 
May  sigh  to  tUnk  kmo  oft  he  found 
Hi»  warmeit  welcome  at  an  iniv  '*->BoswaLL. 

'  ['<  He  too  often  makes  ute  of  the  abstract 
fbrtbe  concrete,** — Shenstons.] 
*  {Sse  p09t,  29tb  Miuch.— £p.] 


How  can 
and  druegeta? 


, serges 

Yet  you  will  hear  many 


people  talk  to  you  gravely  of  that  excellent 
poem, « The  Fleece.' "  Having  talked  of 
Grainffer's  "  Sugar-cane,"  I  mentioned  to 
him  Mr.  Langton's'  having  told  me,  that 
this  poem,  when  read  in  manuscript  at  Sir 
Joshua  Revnolds's,  had  made  all  the  assem- 
bled wits  burst  into  a  lauffh,  when,  aAer 
much  blank  verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a 
new  pari^raph  thus: 

f'  Now,  Hose,  let  >a  sing  of  rof*.'* 

And  what  increased  the  ridicule  was,  that 
one  of  the  company,  who  slyly  overlooked 
the  reader,  perceived  that  the  word  had 
been  originally  fniee,  and  had  been  altered 
to  rate,  as  more  dignified  ^ 


*  [Such  is  this  little  laughable  incident,  which 
has  been  often  related.  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  wbt>  was  an  intimate  Aiend  of  Dr. 
Grainger, '  and  has  a  particular  regard  for  his 
memory,  has  conunnnicated  to  me  the  following 
explanatioa 

*'  The  passage  m  question  was  originally  not 
liable  to  such  a.pervenion:  ibr  the  authour  liaving 
OGcasioa.in  that  part  ofhis  work  to  mention  the 
havock  made  by  rats  and  mice,  had  introduced 
the  subject  in  a  kind  of  mock-heroick,  and  a  par- 
ody of  Hom6r*s  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice, 
invoking  tb^  muse  of  the  old  Grecian  bard  in  an 
elegant  and  well-tumed  manner.  In  that  state  I 
had  seen  it ;  but.  afterwards,  unknown  to  me  and 
other  .fiiends,  he  had  been  penuaded,  contrary  to 
his  own  better  judgment,  to  alter  it,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  unlucky  eflect  above  mentioned." 

The  above  was  written  by  the  bishop  when  he 
had  not  the  poem  itself  to  recur  to;  and  though 
the  account  given  was  true  of  it  at  one  period,  yet, 
as  I)r.  Grainger  afterwards  altered  the  .passage 
in  question,  the  remarks  in  the  text  do  not  now 
apply  to  the  prmted  poem. 

The  bishop  gives  this  character  of  Dr.  Grainier:. 
"  He  was  not  oiUj  t  man  of  genius  and  learning., 
but  had  many  ejbLbllent  virtues;  beihg  one  oC 
the  most  generous,  ftkndly,  and  benevolent  moa 
I  ever  knew." 
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This  passage  does  not  appear  in  the 
printed  work,  Dr.  Grainger,  or  some  of  his 
mends,  it  should  seera,  having  become  sen- 
sible that  introdacfng  even  rats,  in  a  ffrave 
poem,  mip^nt  be  liable  to  banter.  He,liow- 
ever,  cottld  not  bring  himself  to  relipquish 
the  Idea;  for  they  are  thus,  in  a  still  more 
ludicrous  manner,  perfphrastically  exhibited 
in  his  poem  as  it  now  stands: 

'  *  Nor  with  \om  .waste  the  whisker'd  vammi  race 
A  ooontlan  elan  defpoil  the  lowland  cane.** 

Johneon  said,  that  Dr.  Grainier  was  an 
agreeable  man;  a  man  who  womd  do  any 
good  that  was  in  his  poWer.  His  transla- 
tion of  Tibullus,  he  thought^  was  vdry  well 
done;  but  "  The  Sugar-cane,  a  Poem,"  did 
not  please  him  ^ ;  for,  he  exclaimed,  *'  What 
could  he  make  of  a  sugar-«atae?  One 
might  as  weV  write  the  *  Parsley-bed,  a 
Poem ; '  or '  The  Cabbage-garden,  a  Poem.' " 
BoswKLL.  "  Von  must  then  pickle  your 
cabbage  with  the  sal  atticum,^'  Johvson. 
"You  know  there  is  already  *  The  Hop- 
garden, a  Poem : '  and  I  think,  one  could 
sa^  a  ^reat  deal  about  cabbage.  The  poem 
mightbegin  with  the  advantages  of  civilized 
society  over  a  rude  state,  e;cemplified  by 
the  Scotch,  who  had  no  cabbages  till  Oliver 
Cromwell's  soldiers  introduced  them;  and 
one  mig  hi  thus  show  how  arts  are  pro^gated 
by  conquest,  as  they  were  by  the  itoman 
arms."  He  seemed  to  be  much  diverted 
with  the  fertility  of  his  own  fancy. 

I  told  him,  that  I  heard  Dr.  Percy  was 
writing  the  history  of  the  wolf  in  Great  Bri^ 
tian.  JoHKsoir..  "  The  wolf,  sir:  why  the 
wolf? .  Why  does  he  not  write  or  the  bear, 
which  we  had  formerly?  Nay,  it  is  said 
that  we  had  the  beaver.  Or  why  does  ho 
not  write  of  the  gray  rat,  the  Hanover  rat, 
as  it  is  called  bemuse  it  is  said  to  have  come 


1  Dr.  Johuon  said  to  me,  **  Percy,  sir,  was  an- 
gry with  me  foi'  laqglidng  at  the  Sogar-cane;  for 
be  had  a  mind  to  make  a  grtat  thing  of  Graioger'a 
lata.*' — ^BosWELi..  [Mm  Reynolds  Urns  gives 
this  anecdote:  '*  Johnson^s  wfiy  to  Dr.  Grainger, 
who  was  reading  his  MS.  poem  of  the  8ugar-<»ine 
to  him,  will  probably  be  dioagbt  more  exconble 
than  [amdenesB  to  Dr. 'Percy  (see  «o#r,  aub 
1780,  n.)]  When  he  came  to  the  line  «Say. 
diall .'  sing  of  rats  ? '  *  No  ! '  cried  Dr.  Johnsoo, 
■with  great  vehemency.  This  he  related  to  me 
himself;  laaching  heartily  at  the  conceit  of  Dr. 
Grrainger's  revactory  mme.  Where  it  happened 
I  do  not  know;  bat  I  am  certain,  very  certain; 
that  it  was  not,  as  Mr.  ^oswell  asaeits,  at  Sir 
Joshna*B;  for  they  [Sir  Joshua  and  Dr.  6.]  were 


not,  I  believe,  penionaUy  known  10  each  other. 
— Recollections,  The  Editor  pikers  Mr.  Lang- 
ton's  authority  to  that  of  the  lai^y,  who  is  dearly 
m  error,  wheo  she  represents  Boswetl  as  saying, 
that  Grainger  read  his  poem  at  Sir  Joshua's.  He 
only  says,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Langton,  that 
*'  was  read  there;  probably  by  Dr.  Peroy.--<En.] 


into  this  country  about  the  time  that  the 
family  of  Hanover  earned  I  should  like  to 
see  *The  History  of  the  Gray  Rat y  by 
Thomas  J^erty,  D.  2/.,  eAoptoMim  ordinth 

*to  his  megesty  "  (laughing  immoderaxe- 
•  BoswBLL.  "I  urn  afraid  a  court 
chi4;>lain  could  not  decently  write  of  the 
gray  hit."  Johkson.  *^  Sir,  he  need  not 
give  it  the  name  of  the  Hanover  rat." 
Thus  could  he  indulge  a  luxuriant  sportive 
imagination,  when  talking  of  a  friend  whom 
he  loved  and  esteemed  ^. 

He  mentiotied  to  me  the  singular  history 
of  an  ingenious  acquaintance.  "He  had 
practised  phy sick  in  various  situations  with 
no  grbat  emolument  A  West  India  gen- 
tleman, whom  hedeliffhted  by  hisconversa 
tlon,  gave  him  a  bond  for  n  handsome  an- 
nuity .during  his  life,  on  the  condition  of  his 
accompanying  him  tp  the  West  Indies,  and 
living  with  him  there  for  two  years.  He 
accordingly  embarked  with  the  gentleman; 
but  upon  the  voyaee  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  who  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  passengers,  and  married  the  wench* 
From  the  imprudence  of  his  disposition  he 
quarrelled  with  the  gentleman,  and  declared 
he  would  have  no  connexion  with  him.  So 
he  forfeited  the  annuity.  He  settled  as  a 
physician  in  one  <^  the  Leeward  Islands. 
A  man  was  sent  out  to  him  merely  to  com- 
pound his  medicines.  This^  feUow  set  up 
as  a  riyai  to  him  in  his  practice  of  physick, 
and  foX  so  much  the  better  of  him  in  the 
opimon  of  the  people  of  the  island,  that  he 
carried  away  jeiII  the  bu&ness,  upon  which 
he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  died. 

On  Friday,  33d  March,  having  set  out 
jearly  from  Henley,  where  we  had  lain  the 
preceding  night,  we  arrived  at  Birmingham 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  aAer  breakfast  went 
to  call  on  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector. 
A  v^ry  stupid  maid,  who  opened  the  door, 
told  us  that "  her  master  was  gone  out;  he 
was  gone  to  the  country,  she  could  not  tell 
when  he  would  return."  In  short,  she  gave 
us  a  miseraUe  recepuon;  and  John.Hon  ob- 
served, "  She  would  have  behaved  no  bet- 
ter to  people  who  wi^nted  him  in  the  way 
of  his  profession.**  He  said  to  her,  <*  My 
name  is  Johnson;  tell  him  I  called.  Will 
you  remember  the  name?  "  She  answered 
with  rustick  simplicity,  in  tire  Warwick- 
shire pronunciation,  *' I  don't  understand 
you,  8ir.>»  J  "  Blockhead  (said  he),  I  »ll 
write."  I  never  heard  the  word  blockhead 
applied  to  a  womjan  before,  though  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not,  when  thei-e  is  evi- 
dent occasion  for  it  3.    He,  however,  made 


*  This  wa9  not  the  fint  nor  the  last  time  of  h^ 
indulging  bis  sportive  imagination  at  Percy  *s  ex- 
pense; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  much 
relianee-can  be  placed  on  BosweU^s  §ood-natvred 
assertion,  that  he  loved  and  esteeoied  him. — ^Ed.] 

'  My  worthy  fiiend  Mr.  LaDgton*  la  whom  I 
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anotLer  attempt  to  make  her  undenltand 
him,  and  roarea  load  m  her  ear,  ^  JoAfuon," 
and  thea  she  catched  th^  Bound. 

We  next  called  on  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the 
people  called  qvakere.  He  too  was  not  at 
nome,  bvt  Mrs.  Lloyd  was,  and  received  na 
courteously,  and  asked  Us  to  dinner.  John- 
son eaid  to  me,  *'  AiVer  the  uncertainty  of 
all  human  things  at  Uector^s,  this  invitation 
came  very  weu.''  We  walked  abdut  the 
town,  uid  he  was  pleased  to  see  it  increas- 
ing. 

I  talked  of  legitimation  by  subsequent 
marriage,  which  obtained  in  ihe  Roman 
law,  and  still  obtains  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. JoHNaoN.  "  I  think  it  abad  thing  i, 
because^  the  chastity  of  women  beinr  of  die 
utmost  importance,  as  all  property  depends 
upon  it,  they  who  forfeit  it  should  not  have 
any  posiibifity  of  being  restored  to  good 
character;  nor  should  the  children,  by  an 
illicit  connexion,  attain  the  full  right  of  law- 
ful children,  by  the  poeteriour  consent  of 
the  offending  parties."  His  opinion  upOn 
this  subject  deserves  consideration.  Upon 
his  principle  there  may,  at  times,  be  a  hard- 
ahtp,  and  seemingly  a  strange  one,  upon' in- 
dividuals; but  the  general  good  of  society 
18  better  secured.  And,  after  aU,  itis  unrea- 
sonable in  an  individual  to  rrpine  that  he 
has  not  the  advantage  of  a  state  which  is 
made  different  from  his  own,  by  the  social 
institution  under  whi6h  he  is  bom.  A  wo- 
man does  not  complain  that  her  brother  who 
is  younger  than  hgf  gets  their  common  fa^ 
ther*8  estate.  Why  then  should  a  natural 
son  complain  that  a  younger  brother,  by 
the  same  parents  lawfully  batten,  gets  it? 
The  operation  of  law  is  similar  in  both  cases. 
Besides,  an  illegitimate  son,  who  has  a 
younger  legitimate  brother  by  the  same  fa- 
ther and  mother,  has  no  stronger  claim  to 


am  under  umnmemble  oUigatioiiB  va  the  coune  of 
my  Johneonian  Histoi^,  has  famiahed  me  with  a 
droH  illnstration  of  this  qoestion.  An'honost  car- 
penter, after  giving  some  anecdote,  in  hit  presence, 
of  the  iH  treatment  which  he  had  reoeiv«d  from  a 
cleigyman*a  wife,  who  was  a  noted  termagant, 
and  whom  he  aeenaed  of  nnjoat  dealing  in  some 
transaction  vrith  him,  added,  **  I  took  oare  to  let 
her  kB6w  what  I  thought  of  her.**  And  beinx 
asked,  **  What  did  yon  say  ?  *'  auwered,  <*  I  told 
her  she  was  a  •coimdre/.**-^BoewEi.i.. 

*  [b  it  not  forpriaing  and  di^gracefiil  that  in  a 
civilized  empire  like  onn,  io  important  a  princi- 
ple as  the  state  of  manriage,  whidi  is  the  founder 
tion  of  oar  whole  oivil  constitution,  should  be  to 
this  hour  vague,  obscure,  and  contradictory  ? — 
One  law  for  England,  a  different  one,  or  rather 
none  at  aU,  for  Ireland — and  for  Scotland  the 
monstrous  doctrine  mentioned  in  flie  text  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Peel,  who  has  done  so  much 
towards  rationalizing  our  law  on  other  sobjecis, 
wilt  see  the  necessity  of  doing  something  simtlar 
•n  this  most  unportant  one.— En.] 
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the  father's  estate,  than  if  that  legitimate 
brother  had  only  the  same  farher,  from 
whom  alone  the  estate  descends. 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  us  in  die  street;  and  m 
a  little  while  we  met  friend  Heetar,  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  called  him.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  ob- 
serve the  joy  which  Johnaon  and  he  express- 
ed on  seeing  each  other  again.  Mr.  Lloyd 
and  I  left  them  together,  while  he  obliging- 
ly showed  me  some  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  very  curious  assemblage  of  artificers. 
We  all  met  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Lloyd'a,  where 
we  T^ere  entertained  with  eTeat  hospitality 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  had  been  married  the 
same  year  with  their  majesties,  «nd,  like 
them,  had  been  blessed  wiQi  a  numerons 
family  of  fine  children,  their  Aumb^v  being 
exactly  thfLsame;  Johnson  said,  << Mar- 
riage IS  th^^fest  state  for  a  man  in  general, 
and  every  maj^is  a  worse  man,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  unfit  for  ihe  married  state.'' 

I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of 
mannere,  and  the  spiritualnnindedness,  of 
the  quakers;  and  talking  witH  Mr.  Uoyd,  I 
observed,  that  the  essential  part  of  rehgion 
was  piety,  a  devout  intercourse  with  the 
Divinity;  and  that  many  a  man  was  a  qua 
ker  without  knowing  it 

As  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the 
morning,  while  we  Walked  together,  that  he 
liked  individuals  among  the  quakers,  but 
not  the  sect;  when  we  were  at  Mr.  Lloyd's, 
I  kept  cleair  of  introducing  any  questions 
concerning  the  peculiarities  of  their  faith. 
But  I  havmg  asked  to  look  at  Baskervillels 
edition  of  "  Barclay's  Apology,"  Johnson 
laid  hold  of  it;  and  the  chapter  on  baptism 
happening  to  open,  Johnson  remarked, 
*^  He  81^  there  is  neither-  precept  nor  prae 
tice  for  baptist  in  the  scriptures:  thai  is 
false."  Here  he  was  the  aggressor,  by  no 
means  in  a  gentle  manner;  and  the  good 
quakers  had  the  advantage  of  him:  for  he 
had  read  negligently,  and  had  not  observed 
that  Barclay  speaks  of  infimt  baptism; 
which  they  calmly  made  him  perceive.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  however,  was  in  a  ^reat  mistake; 
for  \^en  insisting  that  the  nte  of  baptism 
by  Water  was  to  cease,  when  the  spmfiial 
administratidn  of  Christ  began,  he  main- 
tained that  John  the  Baptist  said,  "  Jtfy  6ap- 
ti»m  shall  decrease,  but  Am  shall  increase." 
Whereas  the  words  are,  '*  Ifemual  increase, 
but  I  muit  decrease  i." 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  <<  ob- 
servance of  days,  and  months,  and  years," 
Johnson  answered,  «  The  ehuroh  does  not 
superstitiously  observe  days,  merely  as  days, 
butasmemonalsdfimportantfkcts.  Ghnst- 
mas  might  be  kept  as  well  upon  one  day  of 
the  year  as  another;  but  there  should  be  a 
stated  day  for  commemorating  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  because  there  is  danger  that 

"■ — — 

*  Joha,  iiL  80.— BoawxLU 
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what  may  be  done  on  any  day  will  be  neg- 
touted." 

He  said  to  me  at  another  time,  "  Sir,  the 
holidays  observed  by  our  church  are  of 
ffreat  use  in  religion.*'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this,  in  a  limited  sense,  I  mean  if 
the  number  of  such  consecrated  portions  of 
time  be  not  too  extensive.  The  excellent 
Mr.  Nelson's  "  Festivals  and  Fasts,"  which 
has,  I  understand,  the  greatest  sale  of  any 
book  ever  printed  in  England,  except  tlie 
Bible,  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  devotion: 
and  in  addition  to  it  I  would  recommend 
two  sermons  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr. 
Pott,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's,  equally 
distinguished  for  piety  and  elegance.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  Scotland  is 
the  only  Christian  countiy,  cat^lic  or  prot- 
estant,  where  the  great  evenoMf  our  reli- 
gion are  not  solemnly  commemorated  by  i^ 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  on  days  set 
apart  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accompa- 
my  me  to  see  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Boul- 
ton,  at  a  place  wmch  he  has  called  Soho, 
about  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  which 
the  very  ingenious  proprietor  showed  me 
himself  to  the  best  advantage.  I  wished 
Johnson  had  been  with  us:  for  it  was  a 
scene  Which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  con- 
template by  his  lieht.  The  vastness  and 
the  contrivance  of  some  of  the  machinery 
would  have  "matched  his  mighty  mind." 
I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Boulton's  emres- 
sion  to  me, "  I  sell  here,  sir,  what  all  the 
world  desires  to  have — Power."  He  had 
Bbtmi  seven  hundred  people  at  woric.  J 
contemplated  him  as  an  iron  chief  tain,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  a  father  to  his  tnbe.  Que 
of  them  came  to  him,  complaining  grievous- 
ly of  his  landlord  for  having  distrained  his 
goods.  "Your  landlord  is  in  the  right, 
mith  (said  Boulton).  But  I  Ul  tell  you 
what:  find  you  a  friend  who  will  lay  dowd 
one  half  of  your  rent,  and  I  '11  lay  down  the 
other  half;  and  you  shall  have  your  goods 
again." 

From  Mr.  Hector,  i  now  learnt  many 
particulars  of  Dr.  Johnson's  early  life, 
which,  with  others  that  he  gave  me  at  dif> 
ferent  times  since,  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morning, 
"You  will  see,  sir,  at  Mf.  Hector's,  his 
•Isler,  Mrs.  Careless,  a  clergyman's  widow. 
She  was  the  first  woman  with  whom  I  was 
in  love.  It  dropped  out  of  my  head  imper- 
ceptibly; but  she  and  I  shall  always  have  a 
kindness  for  each  other."  He  laughed  at 
the  notion  that  a  man  can  never  be  really 
in  love  but  once,  and  considered  it  as  a 
mere  romantick  fancy. 

On  our  return  from  Mr.  Boulton's,  Mr. 
Hector  took  me  to  his  house,  where  we 
fi>ttnd  Johnson  sitting  placidly  at  tea,  with 


his  firtt  hnei  who,  though  now  advanced 
in  years,  was  a  genteel  ^oman,  very  agree- 
able and  well-bred. 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr.  Hector  the 
state  of  one  of  their  schoolfellows,  Ml 
Charles  Congreve,  a  clergyman,  which  he 
thuib  describMi;  "He  obtained,  I -believe, 
considerable  preferment  in  Ireland;  but  now 
lives  in  London,  quite  as  a  valetudinarian, 
afraill  to  go  into  any  house  but  his  own. 
He  takes  a  short  ainng  in  his  post^haise 
every  day.  He  has  an  elderly  woman, 
whom  he  calls  cousin,  who  uvea  with 
him,  and  jogs  his  elbow,  when  his  glass 
has  stood  too  long  empty,  and  encourages 
him  in  drinking,  in  which  he  is  very  wilhng 
to  be  encouraged  J  not  that  he  gets  drunk, 
for  he  is  a  very  pious  man,  but  he  is  always 
muddy.  He  confeSfes  to  one  bottle  of  port 
every  day,  and  he  probably  drinks  more.  He 
is  quite  unsocial;  his  conversation  is  quite 
monosyllabical:  and  when,  at  my  last  visit, 
I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was?  that  sig- 
nal of  my  departure  had  so  pleasing  an 
efi*ect  on  him,  that  he  sprung  up  to  look  at 
his  watch,  like  a  greyhound  lx>unding  at  a 
hare."  When  «k>hnson  took>  leave  of  Mr. 
Hector,  he  said,  "  Do  n't  grow  like  Con- 
greve;  nor  let  me  grow  like  him,  when  you 
are  near  me." 

When  he  again  talked  of  Mrs.  Careless 
to-night,  he  seemed  to  have  had  his  afi'eo- 
tion  revived;  for  he  said,  "  If  I  had  married 
her,  it  might  have  been  as  happy  for  roe. " 
Bo  SWELL.  "  Pray,  sir,  do  you  not  suppose 
that  ihete  are  fifly  women  in  the  world, 
with  any  one  of  whom  a  man  may  be  as  hap- 

Sy,  as  with  any  one  woman  in  particular.^'' 
OHKsaN.  '"  Ay,  sir,  fifly  thousand."  Bos- 
wsLL.  **  Then,  sir,  you  are  not  of  opinion 
with  some  who  imagine  that  certain  men 
and  certain  women  are  made  for  each  other; 
and  that  they  cannot  be  happy  if  they 
miss  their  counterparts."  Jobnsok.  "  To 
be  sure  not,  sir.  I  believe  marriages  would 
in  general  be  as  happy,  and  of\en  more  so, 
if  they  were  all  made  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, upon  a  due  consideration  of  the  charac- 
ters and  circumstances,  without  the  parties 
havin|[  any  choice  in  the  matter  >." 

I  wished  to  have  staid  at  Birmingham  to- 
night, to  have  talked  more  with  Mr.  Hector; 
but  my  friend  was  impatient  to  reach  his 
native  city;  so  we  drove  on  that  stage  in 
the  dark,  and  were  long  pensive  and  siient. 
When  we  came  within  the  focus  of  the 
Lichfield  lamps,  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  we  are 
getting  out  or  a  state  of  death  «."    We  put 


*  [Yet  see  ante,  vol.  i,  p.  269.— Ed.] 
'  [Ai  exUaordiDBry,  alltliese  thiogi  cooBidered, 
as  Mm.  Mac  sweyue's,  of  Col,  never  having 
beoo  on  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  which  A)hn- 
Bon  called  being  behind  hatul  with  life  !  It  is 
amusing,  and  migfat  be  instmctiv^  (if  prqndka 
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np  at  the  Three  Crowns,  not  one  of  tlie 
great  inns,  butagoo^  old-fashioned  one, 
which  was  kept  by  Mr.  Wilkina,  and  was 
the  very  next  house  to  that  in  which  John- 
son was  born  and  brought  up,  and  which 
was  still  his  own  property  ^  We  had  a 
comfortable  supper,  and  got  into  high  spir- 
its. I  felt  all  my  toryism  glow  in  this  old 
capital  of  Stanordshire.  I  could  have 
onered  incense  genio  loci;  and  1  indulged 
in  libations  of  that  ale,  which  Boniface,  in 
« The  Beaux  Stratagem^'*  recommends 
with  such  an  eloquent  jollity. 

Next  morning  he  introduced  gie  to  Mrs. 
Lucy  Porter,  his  step-daughter.  She  was 
now  an  old  maid,  with  much  simplicity  of 
manner.  She  had  never  been  in  London. 
Her  brother,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  had 
left  her  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds; 
about  a  third- of  which  she  had  laia  out  in 
building  a  stately  house,  and^  making  a 
handsome  garden,  in  an  elevated  situation 
in  Lichfield.  Johnson,  when  here  by  him- 
self, used  to  live  at  her  house.  She  rever- 
enced him,  and  he  had  a  parental  tender- 
ness for  her. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  who 
had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  his 
brother  David,  announcing  our  coming  to 
Lichfield.  He  v^as  engaged  to  dinner,  put 
asked  "us  to  tea,  and  to  sfeep^at  his  house. 
Johnson,  however^  would  not  quit  his  b]^ 
acquaintance  Wilkinsof  the  Three  Crowns. 
The  family  likeness  of  the  Garricks  was 
very  striking;  and  Johnson  thought  that 
David's  vivacity  was  not  so  peculiar  to 
himself  as  was  supposed,  •*  Sir,"  said  he, 
«  I  do  n't  know  but  if  Peter  had  cultivated 
all  the  arts  of  gaiety  as  much  as  David  has 
done,  he  might  have  been  as  brisk  and 
lively.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  vivacity  is 
much  an  art 2,  and  depends  greatly  on  hab- 
it." I  believe  there  is  a  gocxl  deal  of  truth 
in  this,  notwithstanding  a  ludicrous  story 
told  me  by  a  lady  abroad,  of  a  heavy  Ger- 


were  saiceptible  of  iostraotion),  to  obMrve,  that 
on  this  viait  to  bis  native  town,  Johnson  found  his 
own  near  relation  aa  much  behitid  hand  vyith 
Hfe  as  the  poor  Hebridean,  and  found  alao  oats, 
which  he  bad  neered  at  as  the  food  of  men  in 
8e0tlcmdy  to  be  the  food,  alao,  of  his  own  follow 
townsmen. — ^Eo.] 

*  I  went  through  the  house  where'  oiy  inuftrir 
nous  friend  was  bom,  with  a  revereooe  with 
which  it  doubtless. will  long  be  visited.  An  en- 
mved  view  of  it,  with  the  adjacent  buildings,  m 
in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  *'*  for  Feomary, 
1785. — BoswBLii, 

*  [It  appears  that  quite  &  eontranr  conclusion 
might  be  drawn  from  the  premises;  for  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  Garrick  fiunilj  was  obviously  natural 
and  hereditary y  and  (except  perhaps  in  degree) 
Didependent  oi  art  or  habit.  Toe  famOy  was  of 
French  extinction,  and  preserved  the  vivacity  of 
their  original  race.~£D.] 


man  baron,  who  had  lived  oraeh  with  A» 
young  English  at  Geneva,  and  was  ambi- 
tious to  be  as  lively  as  thvy;  with  which 
view,  he,  with  assiduous  exertion,  was 
ium{>ing  over  the  tables  and  chairs  in  his 
lodgings;  and  when  the  people  of  the  house 
ran  in  an4  asked,  with  surprise,  what  was 
the  matter,  he  answered,  "SV  appren» 
Vetrefif'  ^ 

We  dined  at  our  inn^  and  haa  with  us  a 
Mr.  Jackson  3,  one  of  Johnson's  schpolfel- 
lows,  wKom  he  treated  with  much  kinidnesa, 
though  he  seemed  to  be  a  bw  man,  dull 
and  untaught.  He  had  a  coarse  gray  coi^t, 
black  waistcoat,  greasy  leather  breeches, 
and  a  yellow  uncurled  wig;  and  his  coun- 
tenance had  the  ruddiness  which  betokens 
one  who  is  in  no  haste  to  "  leave  his  can.*^ 
He  drank  only  ale.  He  had  tried  to  be  a 
cutler  at  Birmingham,l>ut  had  not  succeed- 
ed; and  now4k  lived  poorly  at  home,  and 
had  some  scheme  of  dressing  leather  in  a 
better  manneicthan  common;  to  his  indis- 
tinct account  of  which.  Dr.  Johnson  listenr 
ed  with  patient  attention,  tf>at  he  might  as- 
sist him  with  his  advice.  Here  was  an  ix»- 
stance  of  genuine  humanity  and  real  kind- 
ness in  this  great  man,  who  bas  been  moat 
unjiffitly  represented  as  altogether  harsh  and 
destitute  of  tenderness.  A  thousand  such 
instances  might  have  been  recorded  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life;  though  that  his  tem- 
per was  warm  and  hasty^  and  his.  mannor 
oAen  rough,  cannot  be  denied. 

I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  oat  ale; 
and  oat-cakes,  not  hard  as  in  Scotland,  but 
soil  like  a  Yorkshire  cake,  were  served  at 
breakfast.  It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  find,, 
that "  oai9y^^  the  "  food  of  hor$eM,^*  were  so' 
much  used  as  the  food  of  the  people  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  town.  He  expatiated  in 
praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  inhabitants,  who, 
ne  said^  were  "  the  most  sober^  decent  peo- 
ple in  England,  th^  genteelestin  proportion 
to  their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest  Eng- 
lish." .  I  doubted  as  to  the  last  article  of 
this  eulogy;  for  they  had  several  provincial 
sounds;  as,  tkiref  pronounced  likejfear,  in- 
stead of  like  fair;  once  pronounced  tooome, 
instead  of  Vfunse  or  won»e.  Johnson  him- 
self never  got  entirely  free  of  thc>se  provin- 
cial accente.  Garrick  sometimes  used  to 
take  him  off,  squeezing  a  lemon  into  a 
punch-bowl,  with  uncouth  gesticulations, 

'  [This  pemon's  name  waa  Henry  See  post, 
I0C  SiBpt.  1777.  The  **  scheme  for  dressing 
leathec  '*  renden  it  probable  that  he  was  related 
fo  the  Thomas  Jackson,  mentioned  ante,  vol.  i 
p.  13,  by  Mr.  Boswell,  as  a  servant,  and  by  Mn. 
piomd  as  a  workman  (in  truth,  probably,  a 
partner)  of  dd  Mr.  Johnson.'s,  about  the  time 
when  the  bilure  of  some  scheme  for  dressing 
leather  or  parchment  aecelented  his  bankni|  li;j. 
— En.J 
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looking  round  xae  company,  Bni  calling 
out,  "Who  >8  for  poctuh  i?  '* 

Very  little  business  appeared  to  be  going 
forward  in  LichOeld.  i  found,  however, 
two'  strange  manufactures  for  so  inland  a 
place,  sail-cIoUi  and  'streamers  for  ships; 
and  I  observed  them  inaking  some  saddle- 
cloths, and  dressing  sheep-skins:  but  upon 
the  whole,  the  busy  hand  of  maustrjr  seemed 
to  be  quite  slackened.  '<  Surely,  sir,"  said 
I,  "  you  are  an  idle  s6t  of  people."  «*  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  we  are  a  city  of  philoso- 
phers; we  work  with  our  heads,  and  make 
the  boobies  of  Birmingham  work  for  us 
with  their  hands."  There  was  at  this  time 
a  company  of  playera  performing  at  Lich- 
field. The  manager,  Mr.  Stanton,  sent 
his  compliments,  and  begged  leave  to  wait 
on  Dr.  Johnson.'  Johnson  received  him 
very  courteously^  and  he  dtank  a  glass  of 
wine  with  us.  He  was  a*{)lain,  decept, 
welt-behaved  man,  and  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  Johnson  fbr  naving  once  got 
him  permission  from  Dr.  Taylor  at  Ash- 
bourne to  play  there  upon  moderate  terma. 
Garrick's  name  was  soon  introduced.  John- 
son. **  Garrick's  conversation  is  gay  and 
grotesque.  It  is  a  dish  of  all  sorts,  but  all 
good  things.  There  is  no  solid  meat  in  it : 
there  is  a  want  of  sentiment  in  it.  Not  but 
that  he  has  sentiment  sometimes,  and  senti- 
ment too  very  powerful  and  very  pleasing : 
but  it  has  not  its  full  proportion  inliis  con- 
versation." 

When  we  were  by  oureelves  he  told  me, 
'*  Forty  years  ago,  sir,  I  was  in  love  with 
an  actress  here,  Mrs.  Emmet,  who  acted 
Flora,  in  *  Hob  in  a  Well.» "  What  merit 
this  lady  had  as  an  actress,  or  what  was 
her  %ure,  or  her  manner,  I  have  not  been 
Informed;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  his  old  master's  taste  in  theatrical  merit 
was  by  no  means  ^refined;  he  was  not  an 
tUgant  formarum  spectator.  Gar  rick  u^ed 
tp  tell,  that  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who 
played  Sir  Harry  Wildair  at  Lichfield, 
"  There  is  a  courtly  vivacity  about  the  fel- 
low; "  when^  in  fact,  according  to  Garrick's 
account,  **  he  was  the  most  vulgar  ruffian 
that  ever  went  upon  hoardt,** 

We  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  at 
his  theatre  on  Monday.  Dr.  Johnson  jo- 
cularly proposed  to  me  to  write  a  prologue 
for  the  occasion:  "A  Prologue,  by  James 
Boswell,  Esq.  from  the  Hebrides."    I  was 


^  Garrick  himielf,  like  the  Lichfieldians,  always 
said  ahupreme,  tihuperior. — Burney.  This  is 
still  the  vulgar  pronnnciatiAn  of  Ireland,  where  the 
proDonciatioa  of  the  English  lapguage  [by  those 
who  have  not  expatriated]  is  doubtleaa  that  which 
generally  prevailed  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Claeen  Elizabeth.— M alone.  [<*  Shupreine** 
and  *•  shuperior  **  are*  incoirect;  yet  every  one 
says  «•  Bhure  "  and  «« thugcar »» for  "  §ure  "  and 
^wif  or.  "—£©.] 


really  incUned  to  take  the  hint  Methought,' 
"  Prologue,  spoken  before  Dr.  Samuel  John 
son,  at  Lichfield,  1776,"  would  havesound* 
ed  as  well  as  *<  Prologue,  spoken  before  the 
Duke  of  York  at  Oxford,"  in  Charles  the 
Second's  time.  Much  might  have  been 
said  of  what  Lichfield  had  done  for  Shaks- 
peare,  by  producing  Johnson  and  Garrick. 
But  I  found  he  was  averse  to  it. 

We  went  and  viewed  the  museum  of  Mr. 
Richard  Green,  apothecary  here,  who  told 
me  he  was  proud  of  being  a  relation  of  Dr. 
Johnson's.  It  was,  trul^,  a  wonderful  col- 
lection, both  of  antiquities  and  natural  cu- 
riosities, and  ingenious  works  of  art.  He 
had  all  the  articles  accurately  arranged,  with 
their  names  upon  labels,  printed  at  his  own 
little  press;  and  on  the  staircase  leading  to 
it  was  a  board,  with  the  iiames  of  contri- 
butors marked  in  gold  letters.  A  printed 
catalogue  of  the  collection  was  to  be  had  at 
a  bookseller's.  Johnson  expressed  liis  ad- 
miration of  the  activi^  and  diligence  and 
good  fortune  of  Mr.  Green,  in  getting  to- 
gether, in  his  situation,  so  great  a  variety 
of  things;  and  Mr.  Green  told  me  that 
Johnson  once  said  to  him,  <<  Sir,  I  shouki 
as  soon  have  thought  of  building  a  man  of 
war,  as  of  collecting  such  a  inuseum."  Mr. 
Green's  obliging  alacrity  in  showing  it  was 
very  pleasing.  His  engraved  portrait,  witii 
which  he  has  favoured  me,  has  a  motto  tru- 
1^  characteristical  of  his  disposition, "  Nemo 
mi  VYvol." 

A  physician  being  mentioned  who  had 
lost  his  practice,  because  his  whimsically 
changing  his  religion  had  made  people  dis- 
trust! ul  of  him,  I  maintained  that  this  was 
unreasonable,  as  religion  is  unconnected 
with  medical  skill.  Johnson.-  "Sir,  it  is 
not  utireasonable;  for  when  people  see  a 
man  absurd  in  what  they  understand,  they 
may  conclude  the  same  of  him  in  what  they 
do  not  understand.  If  a  physician  were  to 
take  to  eating  of  horee-fiesh,  nobody  would 
employ  him;  thdugh  one  may  eat  horse- 
flesh, and  be  a  very  skilful  physician.  If  a 
man  were  educated  in  an  absurd  religioii, 
his  continuinflf  to  process  it  would  not  hurt 
him,  though  his  changing  to  it  would s." 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick's,  where  was  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the 
maiden  sisters  of  Mrs.  Walmsley,  wife  of 
Johnson'^  first  friend,  and  sister  also  of  the 
lady  of  whom  Johnson  used  to  speak  widi 


*  Fotheigill,  a  quaker,  and  Schombera,  a  jew, 
had  the  greatest  practice  of  any  two  physiciaDs  of 
their  time. — ^Burnet.  [Mr.  D'Israeii  thinks  it 
possible,  that  Ralph  Schombeig  (the  second  son 
of  Dr.  Meyer  Schomberg),  the  person  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Barney,  was  the  person  allnded  to  in  the 
text.  Ralph  Schombeiv  was  driven  from  prao* 
tice  and  ont  of  society,  for  some  dishonest  tam- 
pering with  the  funds  of  an  hospital,  with  whbh 
he  was  connected. — Ed.] 
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the  wannest  admiration^  by  the  name  of 
Molly  AstoHi  who  was  ulerwarda  married 
to  Captain  Brodie  of  the  navy. 

On  Sunday,  March  94,  we  breakfaaled 
with  Mrs.  Cobb,  a  widow  lady,  who  lived 
in  an  agrreeable  sequestered  place  close  by 
the  town,  called  the  Friary,  it  haviog  been 
ibrmerlv  a  reUffious  house.  She  and  her 
niece,  Miss  Adey,  were  great  admirers  of 
I>r,  Johnson^  and  he  behaved  to  them  with 
a  kindness  and  easy  pleasantry,  such  as  we 
see  between  old  and  mtimate  acquaintance. 
He  accompanied  Mrs.  Cobb  to  St  Mary's 
Church,  and  I  went  to  the  cathedral,  where 
I  waa  very  much  delighted  with  the  musick, 
finding  it  to  be  peculiarly  solemn,  and  ac- 
cordant with  the  words  of  the  service. 

^A^e  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick's,  who 
waa  In  a  very  lively  humour,  and  verified 
Johnson^s  saying,  that  if  ike  had  cultivated 
gaiety  aa  much  as  his  brother  David,  he 
migbX  have  equally  excelled  in  it  He  was 
to-day  quite  a  London  narrator,  telling  us  a 
variety  of  anecdotes  with  that  earnestness 
and  attempt  at  mimickry  which  we  usnidly 
find  in  the  wits  of  the  metropolis.  Dr. 
Johnson  went  with  me  to  the  cathedral  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  grand  and  pleasing 
to  contemplate  this  illustrious  writer,,  now 
full  of  fame,  worshipping  in  '^  the  soienm 
temple"  of  his  native  aty. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr,  Peter 
Garrick's,  and  then  found  Dr.  Johnson  at 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward's,  canon  residen- 
'  tiaiy,  who  inhabited  tlie  bishop's  palace,  in 
which  Mr.  Walmsley  lived,  and  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  many  happy  hours-  in 
Johnson's  early  Ufe.  Mr.  Sewaid  had, 
with  ecclesiastical  hospitality  and  polite- 
ness, asked  me  in  the  morning,  mereJv  as  a 
stranger,  to  dine  with  him;  wad  in  tne  af- 
ternoon, when  I  was  introduced  to  him,  he 
asked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the 
evening,  and  sup  with  him.  He  was  a  gen- 
teel, well-bred,  dignified  clergyman,  liad 
travelled  with  Lord  Charies  Fitzroy,  uncle 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton,  wno  died 
wlien  abroad,  and  he  had  lived  much  in  the 

freat  world.  He  was  an  ingenious  and 
terary  man,  had  published  an  edition  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  written  verses 
in  Dodsley's  collection.  His  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Johnson's  first 
schoolmaster.  And  now,  for  the  first  time, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  celebrated 
daughter.  Miss  Anna  Seward,  to  whom  I 
have  since  been  indebted  for  many  civilities, 
as  well  as  some  obliging  cooununications 
concerning  Johnson. 

Mr.  Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  obseN 
vations  which  he  had  made  upon  the  strata 
of  earth  in  volcanoes,  from  wnich  it  appear- 
ed, that  they  were  so  very  different  in  oepth 
at  different  neriods,  that  no  calculation 
whatever  coidd  be  made  as  to  the  time  le- 


onired  for  their  formation.  This  fuUy  re* 
futed  an  antimosaical  remark  introduced  in- 
to Captain  Brydone's  entertaining  tour  ^  I 
ho])e  heedlessly,  from  a  kind  of  vanity 
which  \a  too  common  in  those  who  have 
not  sufficiently  studied  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had 
said  before,  independent  of  this  observa- 
tion, "  Shall  all  tne  accumulated  evidence 
af  the  historv  of  tlie  world — shall  the  au- 
Uiority  of  what  is  unquestionably  the  most 
ancient  writing,  be  overturned  by  an  un- 
certain remark  such  as  this?  " 

On  Monday,  March  35,  we  breakfasted 
at  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter's.  Johnson  had  sent 
an  express  to  Dr.  Taylor's,  acouaintlng 
him  or  our  bemg  at  Licbfield,  and  Taylor 
had  returned  an  answer  that  his  post-chaise 
should  come  for  us  this  day.  While  we  sat 
at  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  received  a  letter 
by  the  poet,  which  seemed  to  agitate  him 
vei^  much.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  One  of  the  most  dreadful  things 
that  has  happened  in  my  time."  The 
phrase  my  thne^  like  the  word  age,  is  usual- 
ly understood  to  refer  to  an  event  of  a  pub- 
kck  or  fi^eneral-  nature.  I  imagined  some- 
thing^ like  an  assassination,  of  the  king-^ 
like  a  gunix)wder  plot  carried  into  execu- 
tion—^r  lixe  another  fire  of  London.  When 
asked,  ''What  is  it,  sir?"  he  answered, 
''  Mr.  Thrale  has  lost  his  only  son ! "  This 
was,  no  doubt,  a  verv  great  affliction  to  Mr 
and  MiB.  Thrale,  which  their  friends  would 
consider  accordingly^  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  intemgence  of  it  was  commu- 
nicated bv  Johnson,  it  appeared  for  tlie  mo- 
ment to  be  comparatively  smalL  I,  how- 
ever, soon  felt  a  sincere  concern,  and  was 
curious  to  observe  bow  Dr.  Johnson  would 
be  affected.  He  said,  "  This  is  a  total  ex- 
tinction to  their  family,  as  much  as  if  they 
were  sold  into  captivity."  Upon  my  men- 
tioning that  Mr.  Thrale  had  daughters, 
who  might  inherit  his  wealth:  "Daugh- 
ters," said  Johnson,  warmly,  "he'll  no 
more  value  his  daughters  than — "  I  was 
going  to  speak,  "sir,"  said  he,  " do n' t 
you  know  now  you  yourself  think  ?  Sir,  he 
wishes  to  propagate  his  name  "  In  short. 
I  saw  mde  succession  strong  in  his  mind, 
even  where  there  was  no  name,  no  family 
of  any  long  standing,  I  said,  it  was  lucky 
he  was  not  present  when  this  misfortune 
happened.  Johnson.  "  It  is  lucky  for  me 
People  in  distress  never  think  you  feel 
enough."  Boswell.  "And,  sir,  they 
wiB  have  the  hope  of  seeing  you,  which 
will  be  a  relief  in  the  mean  time:  and  when 
you  get  to  them,  the  pain  will  be  so  far 
abated,  that  they  will  be  capable  of  being 
consoled  by  you,  which,  in  the  first  vio- 
lence  of  it,  1  lielieve,  would  not  be  the  case.'* 


[In  Sicaly  smI  Matau-fia.] 
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Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  violent  pam  of  mind, 
like  violent  pain  of  body,  must  be  severely 
felt."  BosWELL.  *'  I  ow^n,  sir,  I  have 
not  so  much  feeling  for  the  distress  of  oth- 
ers as  some  people  have,  or  pretend  to  have: 
but  I  know  this,  that  I  would  do  all  in  my 
jwwe*  to  relieve  them."  Johnson.  «*  Sir, 
it  is  affectation  to  pretend  to  feel  the  dis- 
tress of  others  as  much  as  t^ey  do  them- 
selves. It  is  equally  so,  as  if  one  should 
pretend  to  feel  as  much  pain  while  a  friend  ^s 
teg  is  cutting  off,  as  he  does.  -  No,  sir;  you 
have  expressed  the  rational  and  just  nature 
of  sympathy.  1  would  have  gone  to  the 
extremity  of  the  earth  to  have  preserved 
this  boy." 

He  was  soon  quite  calm.'  The  letter  was 
from  Mr.  Thrale's  clerk,  and  concluded,  "  I 
need  not  say  how  much  they  wish  to  see 
you  in  London."  He  said,  •*  We  shall 
hasten  back  from  Taylor'^" 

Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  and  some  other  ladie? 
of  the  place  talked  a  great  deal  of  him  when 
he  was  out  of  the  room,  not  only  with  ven- 
eration but  affection.  It  pleased  me  to  find 
that  he  was  so  much  beloved  in  his  native 
city. 

Mrs.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  Ih*  pre- 
ceding nifi^ht,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gastrel,  a 
widow  lady,  had  each  a  house,  and  garden, 
and  pleasure-ground,  prettily  situatai  Upon 
Stowhill,  a  gentle  eminence,  adjoining  to 
Lichfield.  Johnson  walked  away  to  dinner 
there,  leaving  me  by  myself  without  any 
apology;  I  wondered  at  this  want  of  that 
facility  of  manners,  from  which  a  man  has 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  friend  to  a  house 
where  he  is  intimate;  I  felt  it  very  unplea- 
sant to  be  thus  led  in  solitude  in  a  country 
town,  where  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  and 
began  to  think  myself  unkindly  deserted; 
but  I  was  soon  relieved,  and  convinced  that 
my  friend,  instead  of  being  deficient  in  de- 
licacy, had  conducted  the  matter  with  per- 
fect propriety,  for  I  received  the  following 
note  m  his  handwriting : 

"  Mrs.  Gastrel,  at  the  lower  house  on 
Stowhill,  desires  Mr.  Boswell's  company  to 
dinner  at  two." 

I  acc^tedof  the  invitation,  and  had  here 
another  proof  how  amiable  his  character 
was  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him 
best.  I  was  not  informed,  till  aflerwards, 
that  Mrs.  Gastrel's  husband  was  the  clergy- 
man who,  while  he  lived  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  Shaks- 
Seare's  garden,  with  Gothic  barbarity  cut 
own  his  mulberry-tree ',  and,  as  J^r.  John- 
son told  me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neighbours. 
His  lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  on  the 

*■  See  an  accurate  and  animated  statement  of 
Mr.  Gartrel'i  baibarity,  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note 
on  **  Some  Aocoont  of  the  Life  of  William  Shaks- 
peare,"  pvefized  to  his  admirable  edition  of  that 
po0t's  woikip  ToL  L  p.  118.^BoiwsLL. 


same  authority,  participated  in  the  guilt  of 
what  the  enthusiasts  of  our  Immortal  bard 
deem  almost  a  snecies  of  sacrilege. 

Afler  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  [the  fbl 
lowing]  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  on  the  death 
of  her  son: 

["  to  MRS.  THRALE. 

<«  LIchfleld,  25Ui  Maich,  1776. 

"  Dear  madam, — This  letter  will    Letton, 
not,  I  hope,  reach  you  many  d ays  be-    ▼•  i- 
fore  me;  in  a  distress  which  can  be   ^'  **'• 
so  little  relieved,  nothing  remains  for  a  friend 
but  to  come  and  partake  it. 

"Poor,  iear,  sweet,  little  boy!  When 
I  read  the  letter  this  day  to  Mrs.  Aston, 
she  said, '  Such  a  death  is  the  next  to  trans 
lation.'  Yet,  however  I  may  convince 
myself  of  this,  the  tears  are  in  my  eyes,  and 
yet  I  coukl  not  love  him  as  you  loved  him, 
nor  reckon  ui>on  him  for  a  Aitu  re  comfort  as 
youund  his  father  reckoned  upon  him. 

"He  is  gone,  and  we  are  going!  We 
could  not  have  enjoyed  him  long,,  and  shall 
not  long  be  separated  from  him.  He  has 
probably  escaped  many  such  pangs  as  you 
are  now  feeUng. 

"  Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  humble 
confidence  we  resign  ourselves  to  Almighty 
Goodness,  and  fall  down,  without  irreverent 
murmurs,  before  the  Sovereign  Distributor 
of  Good  and  Evil,  with  hope  that  though 
sorrow  endureth  for  a  night,  yet  joy  may 
come  in  the  morning. 

"  I  *  have  known  you,  madam,  too  long 
to  think  that  you  want  any  arguments  for 
submission  to  the  Supreme  Will;  nor  can 
my  consolation  have  any  effect,  but  that  of 
showing  that  I  wish  to  comfort  you .  What 
can  b^  done  you  must  do  for  yourself.  Re- 
member fi i^t,  that  your  child  is  happy; 
and  then,  that  he  is  safe,  not  only  from  the 
Ills  of  this  world,'  but  from  those  more  for- 
midable dangers  which  extend  their  mis- 
chief to  eternity.  You  have  brought  into 
the  world  a  rational  being;  have  seen  him 
happy  durin^^  the  little  life  that  has  been 

granted  to  him;  and  can  have  no  doubt  but 
lat  his  happiness  is  now  permanent  and  im- 
mutable. 

"When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer 
such  tranquillity  as  nature  will  admit,  force 
your  attention,  as  you  can,  upon  your  ac- 
customed duties  and  accustomed  entertain- 
ments. You  can  do  no  more  for  our  dear 
boy,  but  you  must  not  therefore  think  lesson 
those  whom  your  attention  may  make  fitter 
for  the  place  to  which  he  is  gone.  I  am, 
dearest,  dearest  madam,  your  most  affec- 
tionate humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johwsow."] 

I  said  this  loss  would  be  very  distressing 
to  Thrale,  but  she  woukl  soon  forget  it,  ai 
she  had  so  many  things  to  think  of.  Johh- 
f  OR.    <<  No,  6ir«  Thrale  will  forget  it  first 
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She  has  many  things  that  she  may  thiitk 
of.  He  has  many  things  that  he  must 
think  of.'*  This  was  a  very  just  remark 
upon  the  different  effects  of  those  tight  pur- 
suits Which  occupy  a  vacant  and  easy  mind, 
and  those  serious  engagements  which  ar- 
rest attention,  and  keep '  us  from  brooding 
over  grief. 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bute,  "  It  was  said 
of  Augustus,  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  Rome  that  he  had  never  been  bom, 
or  had  never  died.  So  it  would  have  been 
better  for  this  nation  if  Lord  Bute  had  nev- 
er been  minister,  or  had  never  resigned.'* 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Town* 
hall,  which  was  converted  into  a  temporary 
theatre,  and  saw  "  Theodosius,"  with  "  The 
Stratford  Jubilee."  J  was  happy  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson  sitting  in  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  pit,  and  receiving  affectionate  lin- 
age from  all  his  acquaintance.  We  were 
quite  gay  and  merry.  I  aflerwards  mcn« 
tioned  to  lum  that  I  condemned  myself  for 
being  so,  when  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
were  in  such  distress.  Johrsov.  <*You 
are  wrong,  sir:  twenty  years  hence  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  will  not  suffer  much  pain 
from  the  death  of  their  son.  Now,  sir,  you 
are  to  cbnsider,  that  distance  of  place,  as 
well  as  distance  of  time,  operates  upon  the 
human  feelings.  I  would  not  have  you  be 
gay  in  the  presence  of  the  distressed,  be- 
cause it  wduld  shock  them;  bntvou  may  be 
?:ay  at  a  distance.  Pain  for  the  loss  of  a 
iriend,  or  of  a  relation  whom  we  love,  is 
occasioned  by  the  want  which  we  feel.  In 
time  the  vacuity  is  filled  with  something 
else;  or  sometimes  the  vacuity  closes  up  of 
itself." 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Pearson  i,  another 
clergyman  here,  supped  with  us  at  our  inn, 
and  afler  they  left  us,  we  sat  up  late  as  we 
used  to  do  in  London. 

Here  I  shall  record  some  fVa^ments  of 
my  friend's  conversation  during  Uiis  jaunt. 

^*  Marriage,  sir,  is  much  more  necessary 
to  a  man  than  to  a  woman:  for  he  is  much 
less  able  to  supply  himself  with  domestick 
comforts.  You  will  recollect  my  saying  to 
some  tallies  the  other  day,  that  I  had  often 
wondered  why  young  women  should  marry, 
as  they  have  so  much  more  fVeedom,  aud 
80  much  mare  attention  paid  to  them  while 
unmarried,  than  when  married.    I  indeed 


did  not  mention  tlie  strong  reason  for  their 
marrying — ^the  riieehanicat  reason."  Bos* 
WELL.  '*  Wh^  that  u  a  strong  one.  But 
does  not  imagination  make  it  much  more 
important  than  it  is  in  reaUty?  Is  it  not, 
to  a  certam  degree,  a  delusion  in  us  as  well 
as  in  women?"  Jodhson.  "Why  ye», 
air;  bat  it  is  a  delusion  ^at  is  ^ways  be- 
ginning again."  Boswbll.  *' I  don't 
know  but  there  is  upon  the  whole  more 
misery  thsn  happiness  produced  by  that 
passion."  Johnson.  "I  dont  think  so, 
sir-"  , 

"  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  pres- 
ence. It  is  always  indelicate,  and  may  be 
fffensive." 
"  Questioning  is  not  th^  mode  of  conver 
sation^  among  gentlemen.  It  is  assuming 
a  superiority,  and  it  is  particulariy  wronff 
to  question  a  man  concerning  himseli. 
There  may  be  parts  of  his  former  life  whicik 
he  may  not  wisti  to  be  made  known  to  other 
persons,  or  even  brought  to  'his  own  recol- 
lection.'* 

"A  man  should  be  careful  never  to  tell 
tales  of  himself  to  his  own  disadvantaffe. 
People  may  be  amused  and  laugh  at  Uie 
time,  but  they  will  be  rememMred,  and 
brought  out  against  him  upon  some  subse- 
quent occasion." 

"  Much  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts  his 
whole  mind  to  a  particular  object  By  do- 
ing so,  Norton  8  has  made  himself  the 
great  lawyer  that  he  is  allowed  to  be." 

I  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a 
sectary,  who  was  a  very  religious  man,  who 
not  only  attended  regularly  on  publick  wor- 
ship with  those  of  his  communion,  but 
made  a  particular-  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  even  wrote  a  commentary  on  some 
parts  of  them,  yet  was  known  to  be  very 
licentious  in  indulging  himself  with  women; 
maintaining  that  men  are  to  be  saved  by 
^  faith  alone,  aud  that  the  Christian  religion 
had  not  prescribed  any  fixed  rule  for  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  there  is  no  trusting  to  that  crazy 
piety." 

I  observed  that  it  was  strange  how  well 
Scotchmen  were  known  to  one  another  in 
their  own  country,  though  born  in  very  dis- 
tant counties;  for  we  do  not  find  that  the 
fentlemen  of  neiffhbouring  Counties  in 
Ingland  are  mutuaBy  known  to  each  other. 


'  [This  was  the  gentlem^  whose  lady  inher- 
ited Miss  Porter's  property*  and  has  contributed 
so  many  of  her  mantiscripls  to  this  edition.  It 
was  to  him  that  Miss  Porte#  addressed,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  two-edged  reproof, 
which  Dr.  Jbhnson  repeated  to  Mn.  Pioaoi.  Mr. 
Pearaon  haTing  opposed  Miss  Porter  in  some  ar- 
gnment,  she  was  offended,  and  exclaimed,  "  Mr. 
Pearson,  yoa  are  jnst  tike  Dr.  Johnson— yon  con- 
tradict OTSiy  woid  oaespeala  "—PioMgi,  p.  172. 
•  — 'Eo,  j 


»  [This^very  jnst  observa^on  explains  why  the 
conversation  of  princes,  and  of  those  who  ape 
princes,  consists  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  quet*- 
Hons,  The  badaudt  of  all  nations  nsed  to  won- 
der at  Bnonaparte's  active  curiosity  and  desire  of 
knowledge  from  the  mnltitade  of  his  qaestions, 
while  in  fact  he  teas  only  "  playing  at  Kiiro.'* 
—Ed.] 

'  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  afterwards  speaker  of 
the  boose  of  commons,  aind  in  1782  created  Bar* 
OB  GtaatLy.— ^Iai^itb. 
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Johnson,  with  his  usnal  acntenessi  At  once 
saw  and  explained  the  reason  of  this; 
"Why,  sir,, you  have  Edinburgh  where 
the  gentlemen  from  all  your  countiee  meet, 
and  which  is  not  so  large  hut  they  are  all 
known.  There  is  no  such  common  place 
of  collection  in  England,  except  London, 
where  from  its  great  size,  and  diffusion, 
many  of  those  who  i^de  in  contijguous 
counties  of  England  may  long  remain  un- 
known to  each  other." 

On  Tuesday,  March  36,  there  came  for 
us  an  equipage  properly  suited  to  a  wealthy 
well-henenced  clergyman:  Dr.  Taylor's 
large  roomy  post-^aise,  drawn  by  four 
stout  plump  norse^,  and  driven  by  two 
steady  ioUy  postilions,  which  conveyed  us 
to  Ashbourne;  where  I  found  mv  mend's 
schoolfellow  Uving  upon  an  establishment 
perfectly  corresponding  with  his  substantial 
creditable  equipage :  his  house,  garden, 
pleasure-ground,  table,  in  short  every  thing 
good,  and  no  scantiness  appearing.  Every 
man  should  form  such  a  plan  of  living  as 
he  can  execute  completely.  Let  him  not 
draw  an  outline  wider  than  he  can  fill  up. 
I  have  seen  many  skeletons  of  show  and 
magnificence  which  excite  at  once  ridicule 
and  pity.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a  ^ood  estate  of 
his  own,  and  good  preferment  m  the  church, 
being  a  pretendary  of  Westminster,  and 
rector  of  Bosworth.  He  was  a  diligent  jus* 
ties  of  the  peace,  and  presided  over  the 
town  of  Ashnoume,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
which  Lwas  toid  he  was  ver^  liberal;  and  as  a 
proof  of  this  it  was  mentioned  to  me,  he 
had  the  preceding  winter  distributed  two 
hundred  pounds  among  such  of  them  as 
stood  in  need  of  his  assistance.  He  had 
consequently  a  considerable  political  inter- 
est in  the  county  of  Derby,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  support  the  Devonshire  family; 
for  though  the  schoolfellow  and  friend  of 
Johnson,  he  was  a  whig.  I  could  not  per* 
ceive  in  his  character  much  congeniality  of 
any  sort  with  that  of  Johnson,  who,  how- 
ever, said  t6  me,  "  Sir,  he  has  a  very  strong 
understanding."  His  size,  and  figure,  and 
countenance^  and  manner,  were  that  of  a 
hearty  English  squire,Nwrth  the  parson  su- 
per-induced: and  I  took  particular  notice 
of  his  upper-servant,  Mr.  Peters,  a  decent 
grave  man,  in  purple  clothes,  and  a  large 
white  whig,  like  the  butler  or  m^'or-clotiio 
of  a  bishop.      ^ 

Dr.  Johnson  aind  Dr.  Taylor  met  with 
great  cordiality;  and  Johnson  soon  gave 
him  the  same  sad  account  of  their  school- 
lellow,  Congreve,  tjiat  he  had  given  to  Mr. 
Hector;  adding  a  remark  of  such  moment 
to  the  rational  conduct  of  a  man  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  that  deserves  to  be  imprinted 
Tipop  every  mind:  "There  is  nothing 
against  which  an  old  man  should  be  so  much 
upon  his  guard  as  putting  himself  to  nurse." 


immmerable  have  been  the  melanchcdy  in*' 
stances  of  men  once  distinguished  for  firm- 
ness, resolution,  and  spirit,  who  in  their  lat- 
ter days  have  been  governed  like  children, 
by  interested  female  artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physician  i  who 
was  known  to  him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
said,  *'  I  fiff ht  many  battles  for  him,  as  inany 
people  in  the  country  dislike  him."  Johk- 
soA.  "  But  vou  should  consider,  air,  that  by 
every  one  of  vour  victories  he  is  a  loser;  for 
every  man  of  whom  you  get  the  better  will 
be  very  angry,  and  resolve  pot  to  empby 
him;  whereas  if  people  ^et  the  better  of^u 
in  argument  aix)ut  him,  they'll  think, 
*  We  ni  send  for  Dr.  [Butter]  neverthe- 
less.' "  This  was  an  observation  deep  and 
sure  in  human  nature. 

Next  dfty  we  talked  of  a  book  9  in  which 
an  eminent  judg'e  was  arrai^ed  before  the 
bar  of  the  pubTick,  as.  having  pronounced 
an  unjust  decision  in  a  great  cause.  Dr. 
Johnson  maintained  that  this  publication 
would  not  gfve  any  uneasiness  to  the  judge. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  either  he  acted  honestly, 
or  he  meant  to  do  injustice.  If  he  acted 
honestly,  his  own  consciousness  will  pro- 
tect him;  if  he  meant  to  do  injustice,  he 
will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  attacks  him 
so  much  vexed." 

Next  day,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  acquainted 
Dr.  Taylor  of  the  reason  for  his  returning 
speedily  to  London,  it  was  resolved  that  Yre 
should  set  out  aHer  dinner.  A  few  of  Dr. 
Taylor^  neighbours  were  his  guests  thatday. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of 
one  who  'had  attained  to  the  state  of  the 
philosophical  wise  man,  that  is,  to  have  no 
want  of  any  thing.  "Then,  sir,"  said  I, 
"  the  savage  is  a  wise  ^an,"  "  Sir,"  said 
he, "  I  do  not  mean  simply'being  without, 
—but  not  having  a  want.**  I  maintained, 
against  this  proposition,  that  it  was  better 
to  have  fine  clotnes,  for  instance,  than  not 
to  feel  the  want  of  them.  Johnsov. 
*'  No,  sir;  fine  clothes  are  good  only  as  they 
supply  the  want  of  other  means  ofprocur- 
inj:  respect.  Was  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
think  you,  less  respected  for  his  coarse  blue 
coat  and  black  stock?  And  you  find  the 
Kin^  of  Prussia  dresses  plain,  becfiuse  the 
dignity  of  his  character  is  sufficient. "  I  here 
brou|:ht  myself  into  a  scrape,  for  I  heedless- 
\j  said,  "  Would  not^eu,  sir,  be  tlie  better 
lor  velvet  embroidery  r "  JoHirsoN,  * «  Sir, 
you  put  an  end  to  all  argument  when  you  in- 
troduce your  opponent  himself.  Have  you 
no  bet^r  manneg  ?    There  is  yotsr  want  ^. " 

'  [Dr.  Butter,  who  aftenraids  came  to  piactiM 
in  London,  and  attended  Mmmm  in  his  buit  iHnea. 
—Ed.] 

*  [Andrew  Staart*a  •  Letteis  to  Lord  Maufiekl 
on  the  Dongkui  Cause.'— £o.] 

'  [The  wank  seeins,  on  tUi  oecasMui,  to  havs 
to  ftoeA.— £n.] 
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I  «polo^ted  by  nying  I  bad  mentioned  him 
•8  an  instance  qF  one  wbo  wanted  ati  tittle 
ai  any  man  in  the  world,  and  vet,  perhaps 
nnsrht  receiyeaome  additional  lustre  from 
drees.     . 

Having  left  ^^bboume  in  th<^  esirening, 
we  stop[^  to  change  horses  at  Oerby,  and 
availed  ourselves  or  a  moment  to  enjoy  the 
eoDveisaiion  €X  my  counlrymanj  iXf.  ^t- 
ler,  then  physioian  there.  He  was  in  great 
iiKUffnation  because  Lord  Mounlstuart's 
bill  iar  a  Scotch  militia  had  been  lost  Dr. 
Johnson  was  as  vioiem-  against  it.  <<  I  am 
glad,"  said  he,  ^'  that  pariiament  has  h^ 
the  spirit  to  thn>w  it  out.  Yon  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  timidity  of  our  acouH- 
drris"  fmeaningi  I  suppose,  the  ministry]). 
U  may  oe  observed,  tbathcf  used  the  epi- 
thet ieovfubrel,  very  pommonly,  not  quite 
in  the  sens&in  whii^b^it  is  generally  under- 
stood, but  sa  a  strong  term  of  disappioba- 
lion  1:  as  v^ hen. he  abruptlv  answerett  Mrs.. 
Thraie,  who  had  asked  him  how  he  did, 
**  Ready  to  become  a  seoundrejl,  madam; 
with  a  little  more  spoiling  you  will,  I  think, 
make  me  a  complete  rascal  >; "  he  meant, 
easy  to  become,  a  capricious  and  self-indul- 
gent valetudinarian  9:  a  character  for  iMch 
2^^  I  have  heard  nim  express-  great  dis- 
gust: [particularly  when  itconnect*> 
edilaeli  in  his  mind  with  intellectual  apa- 
thy.] [<<  Nothing '  more  certainty 
offended  Dr.  Johnson  than  the  idea 
of  a  man's  mental  faculties  decaying 
by  time.  *  it  is  not  true;'  sir,'  would  he 
say:  <  what  a  man  could  once  do,  he  woukl 
always  do,  nnlees,  indeed,  by  dint  of  vicious 
mdoiehce,  and  compliance  with  the  neph- 
ews and  nieces  who  crowd  round  an  ol4  fel- 
low, and  help  to  tiick  him  in,  till  fye,  con- 
tented with  the  exchange. of  fame  for  ease, 
e'en  resolves  to  let  them  s^t  the  pillows  at 
his  back,  and  gives  no  farther  proof  of  his 
existence  than  just  to  suck  the  jelly  that 
prolongs  it.'  "J 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  this  jaunt 
"  n  Palmerino  d^Ingkilternty^^  a  romance 
praised  by  Cervantes ;  but  did  not  like  it 
much.  He  said,  he  read  it  for  the  lan- 
jruage,'by  way  of  preparation  for  his  Ital- 
ian eniedition^  Wis  lay  this  night  at 
Loughborough.     . 

On  Thurwlay,  March  28,  we  pursued 
our  journey*     I  mentioned  4hat  old  Mr. 


p.  IS. 


'  ["  It  is  10  very  4ifliei]h,**  ha  nid,  on  another 
oeeaaioD,  to  Mm.  Pio0szi,  "  for  a  sick  man  not  to 
be  a  aeoniidrai.*'  Si  may  be  here  observed,  that 
tmnndrel  seeoia  to  have  been  a  faTonrite  worfl 
orhia.  hi  hii  Oictiooary,  ,he  defined  Anove,  a 
aeoandrelj  loon,  a  scoandrel^  htU^  a  acoqadrett 
p^iiroon,  a  acoandrel;  §neainip,  a  icoandrel; 
rascal,  a  aooiipdiel;  and  §coundrsl  melf  he  de- 
finei  a  mean  rascal ;  a  law  petty  m/tom.— £o.] 

'  Aneedatcs,  pw  17i).p— Boswbi.l. 

*  [SeejMaf,  16th  Sept.  1777.— En.] 
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Sheridan  complained  of  the  ingratitude  of 
Mr.  Wedderbume  and  General  Eraser,  wh« 
had  been  much  obliged  to  him  when  thev 
were  young  Scotchmen  entering  upon  liie 
inUnglaod^  Jdhmsoit.  <*  Why,  sir,  a  man 
ia  very  apt  to  complain  of  the  ingratituda 
of  those  who  have  risen  far  above  him.  Ar 
man,  when  he  :gets  into  a  higher  spher^ 
into  other  habits,  of  life,  cannot  keep  up  flS 
his  former  connexions.  Then,  sir,  tnose 
who  knew  him  fonaerlv  upon  a  level  with 
themselves  may  think  that  they  ought  still 
to  be  treated  as  on  a  level,  which  cannot 
be:  and  an  acquaintance  in  a  former  situa- 
tion may  bring  out  things  which  it  would 
be  verjr  disagreeable  to  have  mentioned  be- 
fore higher  company,  though,  perhaps, 
every  body  knows  of  them."  He. placed 
tills  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me,  and 
showed^  that  a  man  who  has  risen  in  the 
world tnust  not  be  condemned  too  harshly, 
for  being  distant  to  former  acquaintance, 
ev^  though  he  may  have  been  much 
obliged  to  them.  It  is,  no  doubt,,  to  be^ 
wished,  that  a  proper  degree  of  attention* 
should  be  shown  by  ^reat  men  to  their 
earl^  friends.  But  af  either  from  obtuse  in- 
sensibitity  to  difference  of  situation,  or 
presumptuous  forwardness,  which  will  not 
submH  even  to  an  exterionr  observance  of 
it, -the  dignity  of  high  plac^  cannot  be  pre» 
served;  -  when  they  are  admitted  into  the* 
company  of  those  raised  above  the  state  in 
which  tbev  o^ce  were,  encroachment  must 
be  repelled,  and  the  kinder  feelings,  sacri-- 
ficed. .  To  one  of  the  very  fortunate  persons 
whom  'I  have  mentioned,  namely,  Mr 
Wedderbume,  now  Lord  Loughborough, 
I  must  do  the  justice  to  relate,  that  I  have 
been  assured  by  another  eariy^  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  old  Mr.  Macklin,  ^ho  sssisted 
in  improving  his  pronunciation,  that  he 
found  him  very  grateful  *  Macklin,  I  sup 
pose,  had  not  pressed  upon  his  etevation^ 
with  so  much  eagerness  as  the  ffentleman 
who  complained  of  him.  Dr.  Johnson's 
remark  as  to  the  jealousy  entertained  of  our 
friends  who  ri0e  far  above  us  is  certainly 
Very  lust.  By  this  was  withered  the  earljr 
friendship  between  Charles  TownsheUd' 
and  Akenside  ^;  and  many  similar  instances 
miffht  be  adduced 

He  said,  *^  It  is  commonly  a  weak  man 
who  marries  for  love."  We  then  talked  of 
marrying  women  of  fortune;  and  I  men- 
tioned a  common  remark,  that  a  man  may 


*  [This  ii  no  inappropriate  imtance.  Chariot 
Townsbend— the  nephew  [grandnephew]  of  the- 
prime  minister — the  son  [grandson]  of  a  peer,, 
who  was  secretary  of  state,  and  leader  of  the 
boose  of  lord*— was  as  much  above  Akenside  in. 
their  eariiest  daya,  aa  at  any  sobsaqnent  perM>d$: 
nor  was  Akenside.  in  lank  ittfeiior  to  Dr.  Broek- 
loBby,  with  whom  Charles  Townsbend  eontinaad 
firiandabip  V»  tbs  sndof  bis  life.— £n.] 
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be,  vpon  the  ^Hiole,  richer  iiy  marrying  a 
womaa  widi  a  verj  sniaif  portion,'  because 
^  woman  of  fortune  will  he  proportionably 
expensive;  whereas  a  womaii  who  brings 
none  will  be  very  moderate  in-  expenses. 
JoHsrsoir.  "I>epend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is 
not  true.  A  woman  of  fortune  being  ine^ 
to  the  handling  of  money,  spends  it  jod^ 
ciously;  but  a  woman^  who  gjks  the  com* 
mand  of  money  for  the  firat  time  upon  her 
marriage,  has  soch  a  gust  in  spending  it^ 
that  she  throws  it  away  with  great  prafu* 
skm."  ^       . 

He  praismi  the  ladies  of  the  piesent  age, 
insisting  that  they  were  more  faithful  to 
their  husbands,  an%'  more  virtuous  in  evei^ 
respect,  than  in  former. times, because  their 
imderstandings  were  better  cultivated.  It 
was  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  ^ood  sense 
and  good  disposition,  thut  he  was^  never 
querulous,  never  prone  to  inveigh  against 
tne  present  times,  as  ia  so  common  when 
superficial  minds  are  on  the  fret  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  willing  to  speak  favoura- 
bly of  his  own-  age;  and,  indeed  maintain* 
ed  its  superiority  in  every  respect,  except  in 
its  reverence  for  government;  tlie  relaxa- 
tion of  which  he  imputed,  as  its  grand  cause, 
to  the  shock  which  otir  monarchy  received 
at  the  revolution,  though  necessary;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  timid  concessions  made  to 
faction  by  successive  administrations  in  the 
reign  of  his  present  majesty.  I  am  happy 
to  think,  that  he  lived  to 'see  tlie  crown  at 
last  recover  its  just  influence   . 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  Dr.  James  was  dead  K  I  thought  that 
the  death  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  one 
with  whom  he  had  livedagood  deal  in  Lon- 
don, would  have  affected  my  felbw-^ravel- 
ler  much:  but  he  only  said,  *'AhI  poor 
Janiy!"  Aflerwards,  howeverr  when  we 
were  in  the  chaise,  he  said,  with  more  ten- 
derness, "  Since  I  set  out  on  this  jaunt,  1 
have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  young  one^ — 
Dr.  James,  and  poor  Harry"  (meaaing 
Mr.  Thrale's  son).    - 

Having  lain  at  St.  Alban*s  on  Thursday, 
March  S8,  we  break&sted  the  iiext  morn- 
ing at  Barnet.  I  expressed  to  him  a  ^reak- 
nessof  mind  which  I. could  <iot  help;  an 
uneasy  apprehension  that  tay  wift^  and 
children,  wno  were  at  af  reat  distance  from 
me,  might,  perhaps,  be  ilk  f*  Sirj'*  said  he, 
*'  consider  how  foolish  you  would  ^hink  it 
in  them  to  be  apprehensive  that  vow  are  iU." 
iThis  sudden  turn  relieved  me  for  the  mo- 
ment; but  I  afterwards  j>erceived  it  to  be  an 
ingenious  fallacy  ^.    I  might,  to  be  sure,  be 

1  [Dr.  Junes  died  2M  March,  1776  -^Eb.] 
'  Surely  it  is  no  fallacy,  but  a  aoiindaiid  mtmnal 
argaineBt.  He  who  m  perfectly  wall,  aUd  ap|kro- 
hensive  ooncehiing  the  fltaCe  of  another  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him,  9mow$  to  a  eertamty  that  the 
6aiB  of  tlMt  panea  eonosmii^  Aw  liadth  aia 


satisfied  that  they  had  no  reaaon  to  be  sp 
prehensive  about  tne,.  oecau^  I  knew  that  f 
myself  was  well:  but  We  might  1m ve  a  mu- 
tual anxiety,  without  the  charge  of  foUy: 
because  each  was,  in  some  degree,  uncer^ 
tain  as  to  the  condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  lor 
London,  that  metropow  which  we  both  lov- 
ed so  much,  for  the  high  and  varied  intel- 
leetual  plentire  which  it  funtiahes.  1  ex- 
perienced immediate  happiness  while  whirl- 
ed along  with  such  a-  companion,  and  said 
to  him,  "  Sir,  yonobaerveaoneday  at  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe's,  that  a  man  is  never  happy 
for  the  present,  but  when  he  is  drunk 
Will  you  not  add^-«or  when  diving  rapidly 
(n  a  post-chaise.'"  Johiisok.  **  iioy  sir, 
you  are  driving  rapidly  yroni  aomethiag,  or 
to  something." 

[Yet  it  wss  but  a  week  before  (31st  ^ 
March)  thai  he  had  said  that  '"^  life 
had  few  tliinjp  better  than  driving  rapklly 
in  a  post-chaise  ^"  This. is  an.  instance  of 
the. justice  of  Mrs.  Piorai's  observatrjb,] 
["  That  itwss  unlucky  for  those  who  pioai, 
delighted  to  echo. Johnson's' ^tenii-  p'HOi. 
mentH,  that  he  would  not  endure  fri  m  them 
U^day  what  he  had  yesterday ^  by  hie  own 
manner  of  treating  the  subject,  made  them 
fond  of  repeating '."} 

.Talking  of  melancholy,  he  said,  ^*  Some 
men,  and  very  thinking  men  too,  have  not 
those  vexing  thoughts  ^.    Sir  Joithua  Rey 
nolds  ia  the  same  all  the  year  round.    Beau 
clerk,  except  when  ill  and  in  pain,  is  the 
same.     But  I  believe  most  men  have  them 

imaginary  anddelosive;  and  hence  has  a  rational 
ground  for  sappoBing  that  bis  own  apprehenaionsy 
concerning  his  absent  wife  or  inend,  are  equally 
■nfoonded.-^MALo  ir  c. 
I      >  [See  also  post,  19th  September,  1777.— 
Ed.] 
I      *  [See  poit,  Ist  April,  1781,  a  similar  instance. 
I  Menage  attributes  to  the  celebrated   Duke   de 
l-Mootaosier  (the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere)  a  like 
I  disposition,    and  gives  an  amnsmg   instance. — 
'  Menagictnav  vol.  iii.  p.  91. — ^Ed.] 

*  The  phrase  '*  veiing  thoughts/'  is,  I  think, 
very  expressive. ,  It  has  been  familiar  to  me 
from  my  childhood  ^  for  it  is  to  be  found  ia  the 
•*  Psalms  in  Metre,"  used  in  tbo  chai;:he8  (I  be- 
lieve I  ahoold  say  kirka)  of  Scotland,  Psal.  itiii 
V.  6. 

**  Why  art  tireu  tbsn  «st  dowu,  my  soul  * 

What  should  diacoursge  thee  f  * 

And  why  with  vexink  rtonyitlt artlhou 
DiMiaieiedl  lamer' 

Some  allowance  must  no  donbt  be  made  for  eariy 
ptepoi^cssioB.  But  at  a  matarsr  period  of  life, 
after  looking  at  various  metricai  vaiaioas  of  the 
PSakns,  I  am  well  satis6ed  that  the  vermon  «nd 
in  Scotland  is,  open  the  whole,  the  heit;  and  thai 
it  is  vain  to  thiak<  of  having  a  batter,  it  has  m 
general  a  sunplkity  and  ttnetian  of  mered  poesy 
and  in  many  partaits  tiansfanoa  ii  i  * 
B0SWKLX4. 
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in  the  degtee  in  clutch  tlwy  are  capable  of 
having'  lliem.  if  I  were  iDihe  country,  and 
-were-  distmsed  by  that  malady,  1  would 
ibrce  mypeff  to  take  a  book;  and  every  time 
I  drd  it  I  should  find  it  the  easier.  Melan- 
choly, indeed^  shoukl  be  diverted  by  .etery 
means  but  drinkinffl" 

"We  stopped  at  Aie»ieura  Dillyp,  book- 
ftellers  in  the  Poultry;  ftbm  whence  he  hur- 
ried away^  in  a  hackn^  coach,  to  Mr.. 
Xhrah^'8  in  the  Borough.  I.  called  at  his 
house  in  the  evening,  havinp^  promised  to 
aeqnaint  Mrs.  WilUams  of  his  safe, return; 
-when,  to  my  aurpriBe',  I  fouiid  him  sitting 
with  her  at  tea,iind,  as  I.  thought,  not  in  a 
very  good  humour:  for,  it  seems,  when  he 
had  got  to  Mr.  ThraWs  he  found  the  coach 
waa  at  the  door  waiting  to.ewry'lSIrs.'  ^Jad 
Mi^s  Thrale,  and  Signpr  jlaretti,  their  Ital- 
ian master^  to  Bath.  This  was  hot  show- 
ing the  attention  ^  which  might  have  been 
expected  to.  the  <*  guide,.  phik>sQphe]<,  and 
friend; "  the  Imlae  who  had  hastened  from 
the  country  to  console  a  distressed  mother, 
who,  he  understood,  was  very  anxious  for  his 
return.  They  had»  I  fodndy  without  cere- 
mony, proceeded  on  their  jouniev.  I  was 
glad  to  understand  from  him  that  ft  was  still 
resolved  that  his  tour  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  should  take  place,  of  which  he 
had  entertained  some  doubt,  on<  account  of 
the  loss  which  they  had  au£fereii;  and 
his  doubts  afterwards  ajppeared  to  be  well 
founded.  He  ob^ved,  indeed  very  just- 
ly, that  "  their  loss  ^was  an  additional,  rea- 
son for  their  going  abroad:  and  if  it  had 
not  been  fixed  .that  heshotila  havebeen^one 
of  the  party,  he  would  fdrce  them  out:  but 
hewomd  not  Sdvise  thenti  unless  his  advice 
was  asked,  kst  they  might  suspect  that  he 
recommended  what  he  wished  on  his  own 
accountv^? ,  I  was  not  pleo^ed  that  his  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Thrale's  ftmily,  though  it 
no  doubt  contributed  much  to  his  comfort 
and  enioyment,  was  hot  without  some  de- 
gree of  restraint:  not,  as  has  been  grossly 
suggested  y  that  it  was  required  of  bun  as  a 
task  to  talk  for  entertainment  of  them  and 
their  cohlpany;  but  that  he  was  not  quite 
at  his  ease;,  which,  however,  might  partly 
be  owing  to  his  own  honest  pride-— that  dig7 
nity  of  mind  which  is  always  jealous  nt  ap- 
pearing too  compliant 

On  Sundav,  March  SI,  I  called  on  him 
and  showed  him  as  a  curiosity  which  I  had 


>  [How  8o  ?  Hie  jonroey  mast  have  been  fet- 
tled £>r  MMne  days»  aqd/  uader  the  melaacboly 
circan]stance8  in  wfaicb  it  was  arranged,  it  Woold 
■vriy  have  been  rtraage  if  Dr.  Jotansoa^s  saddeo 
appearance  had  intempted .  it  Baieiti,  on  the 
<Aer  hand,  with  more  appeannee  of  joftiee,  eon^ 
plahied  that  Johmon  had  not  offored  to  aocoaiip^' 
ay  "  the  dinfraiaud  molfaer,'*  iwtead  of  h'  ' 
who  went,  he  tails  ai^bacaoM  BO  one  else 


discovered, ; his ^<  Tral^slation  ofLobo's  Ac- 
(iouht  of.  Abyfsinia,'?  which  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle  had  lent  me,  il.beinff  then  little  known 
as  one  of  his  work's.  He  said,  "  Take  no 
notice  of  i  t, **  or  Do  nH  talk  oi'  it.'*  He  seem- 
ed to  think  it  beneath  him,  though  done  at 
stx*aad-4weoty. '  I  sajd  to  lum,."Your 
style,  8|ir;  is  aiuch  improved  since  you  trans* 
lated  this."  He  answered,  with  a  soft  of 
trium{>hant  smilf ,  'f  Sir^  I  hope  it  is." 
'  On  Wednesday,  April  3«  in  the  morning, 
I  found  him  very  busy  pitting  his  books 
in  order,  and,  as  they  were  generally  i^ei^ 
okl  ones,  douds'of  dust  were  flying  arouad 
him.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  large  gloves,  such 
as  hedgera  use.  His  present  appearance 
put  me  in  mind  of  my  uiicle  Dr.  Bosweli's 
description  of  him,  '<  A  robust  genius,  bom 
to  grflipple  with  whole  libraries." 

r gave  him  an  account  of  a  convenation 
wbich.had  passed  between  me  and  Captain 
Cook,  the  day  before,  at  dinner  at  Sir  John 
Pringle^sj  and  he  was  much  pleased  with 
the  oonscientious  accuracy  of  that  celebrated 
circwnnavigator,  who  set  me. right  a^  to 
many  of  the  exaggerated  accounts  giveq  by 
Dr.  Hawkiesworth  of  his  Voyages.  I  told 
hira-that  while  I  was  with  the  captain -I 
catched  the  enthusiasm  of  curiosity  and  ad- 
venture, and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  go 
with  him  on*  his  next  voyage. .  Joavsoir. 
'*  Why,;  sir,  a  man  doss  ieel  so,  till  he  con* 
sidezs  how  very  fa'ttle  he  can.  learn  from 
such  voyages."  BoawxLL*.  <<  But  one  is 
carried  away,  with- the  general j  grand,  and 
indistinct  notion  of  a.  votaob  Rovnn  tbb 
woKLD."  JoHMsoN.  *'  Yes,  sir,  but  a 
man  is  to  gtmrd  himself  againat  taking  a 
thing  in  general."  I  said  I  was  certein 
that  a  great  part  of  what  we  are  told  by  the 
travellers  to  the  Sonth  Setfniust  be  conjec- 
ture, because  they  had  not  enough  of  the 
language  of  those  countries  to  understand 
so  much  as  they .  have  related.  Objects 
falling  under  the  observation  of  the  senses 
might  be  clearly  known;  but  every  thing 
intellectual,  every  thing  abstrapt-^politicks^ 
morals,  and  religion,  mtist  be  d  arkly  guessed. 
Dr.  Johnsod  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He, 
upon  another  occasion,  When  a  friend  men- 
tioned to  him  several  extraordinary  facts, 
as  communicflted  to  him*  bv  the  circumnav- 
igatOFB,  sKly  observed,  **9ir,  I"  never  before 
knew  how  much  I  was  respected  by  these 
gentlemen;  they  told  me  none  of  these 
thinjfs." 

He  ^ad  been  in  company  with  Ofnai,  a 
native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
afler  he  had  been  some  time  in  this  country. 
He  was  struck  with  the  elegance  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  accounted  for  it  thus:  <<  Sir, 
he  had  passed  his  time,  while  in  England, 
onlv  in  the  best  compan):;  so  that  ail  that 
he  had  acquired  of  our  maiUiers  was  genteel. 
A^  a  proof  of  this,  8ur»  Loid  Mulgravc  aad 
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he  dined  one  day  at  Streatham;  tkey  sat 
with  their  backs  to  the  l^ht  fronting  me, 
■o  that  I  could  not  see  diBtinctly;  and  there 
was  so  little  of  the  savage  in  Omai,  that  I 
was  afraid  to  speak  to  either,  lest  I  should 
mistake  one  for  th6  other  K** 

We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  at  the  Mitre 
tiivem,  afler  the  rising  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  a  branch  of  th^  litigation  con- 
cerning the  Douglas  estate,  in  which  I  was 
oneof  the  counsel,  was  to  come  on.  I 
brought  with  me  Mr.  Murray,  soUcitor^gen- 
eral  of  Scotland,  now  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of.  session,  with  the  title  of  Lont 
Henderland.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Solicitor's 
relation,  Lord  Charles  Hay  9,  with  whom  I 
knew  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  acouainted. 
JoHKsoir.  "I wrote  something  ror.Lord 
Charles  3,  and  I  thought  he  had  nothing  to 
fbar  from  a  court-martial.  I  suffered  a 
great  loan  when  he  died;  he  was  a  mighty 
pleasingman  in  conversiation,  and  a  reading 
man.  The  character  of  a  soldier  is  high. 
They  who  stand  forth  the  fbremost  in  dan- 
ger, fbr  the,  community,  have  the  respect 
of  mankind.  An  officer  is  much  morft  re- 
spected than  anyv  other  man  who  has  little 
mpnev.  In  a  commercial  country,  money 
will  always  purchase  respect.  But  you  find, 
an  officer,  who  has,  properlv  speaking,  no 
money,  is  every  where  well  received  and 
treated  with  attentiQn.  The  character  of 
a  soldier  always  standi  him  in  siead." 
BoswBLu  "  Yet,  sir,  I  think  thbt  Qommon 
sokiieis  are  worse  thought  of  than  other 
men  in  >the  same  rank  of  life;  sueh  as  la^ 
bourers."  Johwsok.  "  Why,  sir,  a  com- 
moQ  soldier  is  usually  a  very  gross  man, 
and  any  Quality  which  procures  respect  may 
be  overwnelmed  by  grossness.  A  man  of 
learning  may  be*  so  vicious  or  so  ridiculous 
that  you  cannot  re^)ect  him.    A  common 


>  [This  miglit  peihapi  have  been  more  pMj 
attributed  to  the  defect  of  his  sight  (eee  ante,  p, 
18,  n.)  than  to  any  reaerablance  betweisa  Omai 
and  Loid  Mnlgmve. — Ed.]  ' 

'  ['Hmd  loa  of  the  third  Maiqaia  of  Tweei&le. 
Ha  was  aa  officer  in  the  army,  aod  diekingoitbed 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Fontaco)r;ivherehe  is  nid 
to  have  been  the  officer  who  invited  the  French 
gaards  to  firfc.  He  was  ^  afterwards  third  in  con|- 
BMUid  ander  Lord  London  aod  General  Hopaon,  in 
an  expedition  against  Canada;  but  expressing  hhn- 
self  with  some  violence  against  the  tardiness  of  his 
mperion,  he  was,  on  the  31st  July,  1767,  pat  nn- 
der  arrest  and  sent  to  Englaad,  to  be  tried  by  a 
couit^maitial,  which,  however,  did  not  assemble 
till  F^.  1760;  bat  Lord  Charles  died  on  the  1st 
of  May  following,  before  the  sentence  was  pro- 
mulgated.— Ed.j 
*  [The  editor,  by  the  kmdaess  of  Us  friend  Sir 
(  John  Beckett,  now  jodge-advocate  general,  has 
:     looked  overthe  onguud  minotes  of  thMcooit-mar- 


soldier,  too,  generally  eats  more  than  he  can 
pay  for.  But  when  a  common  soldier  is 
civil  in  his  quarters,  his  red  coat  procures 
him  a  degree  or  peepect."  The  pecuhar 
respect  paid  to  the  military  character  in 
France  was  mentioned.  Bokwsx«L.  **l 
should  think  that  where  military  men  are 
so  numerous,  they  would  be  less  valuable 
as  not  being  rare.^  Johksoh.  "  Nay, 
sir,  wherever  a  particular  character  or  pro- 
fession is  high  in  the  estimation  of  a  people, 
those  who  are  of  it  .will  be  valued  above 
other  mi^n.  We  value  an  Engliriunan 
high  in  this  country,  and  yet  EngUshmen 
are  not  rare  in  it."" 

Mr.  Murray  praised  the. ancient  philoeo- 
phers  for  the  candour  and  .good  humour 
with  which  those  of  different  sects  disputed 
with  each  other.  Jobhsoit.  ^'Sir,  they 
disputed  with  good  humowv  because  they 
.were  not  in  earnest  as  to  relip^on.  Had 
the  ancients  been  serious  in  their  bef  ief,  we 
should  not  have  had  their  gpds  exhibit^  in 
the  manner  we  find  them  represented  in  the 
poeta.  The  p^ple  would  not  have  suffered 
It  They  disputed  with  good  humour  upon 
their  fanciful  theories,  &cause  they,  were 
not  interested  in  the  truth  of  them:  when 
a  nian  has  nothing  tp  lose,  he  ikiay  be  in 
p;ood  humour  with  his  opponent.  Apcord 
lAffly  you  see,  in  Lucian,  the  Epicureai^ 
who  argues  only  negatively,  keepa  his  tem 
]>er;  the  Stoick,  wlu>  has  something  posi 
tive  to  preserve,  grows  angry  *.  Bein^  an 
gry  with  one  who  oontaroverts  an  opinion 
which  you  value,  is  i^  necessary  conse 
quince  of  the  uneasiness  which  vou  feel 
£verjr  man  who  attacks  my  belie/^  dimin 
ishes  in  some  decree  my  confidence  in  it, 
and. therefore  makes  me  uneasy;  and  I  am 
angry,  with  him  who  makes  me  uneasy. 
Those  only  who  believed  in  revelation  have 
been  angry  at  having  their  faith  called  in 
question^  because,  they  only  had  somethins 
upon  which  they  could  rest  w  matter  of 
iact"  MvRRkr.  <<  It  seems  to  me  that 
we.  are  not  angry  at  a  man  for  controvert- 
ing an  op*n:on  which  we  believe  and  value; 
we  rather  pity  Him."  Jowrsoir.  "  Why, 
sir,  to  be  sure,  when  you  wish  a  man  to 
have  that  beli^  which  you  think  is  of  infi- 
nite advantage,  you  wish  well  to  him;  but 
your  primary  consideration  is  your  own 
quiet.  If  a  madman  were  to  come  into  this 
room  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  no  doubt  we 
should  pity  tlie^  state  of  bis  mind;  but  our 
primary  consideration  would  be  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.    We  should  knock  him 


tial,  bat  finds  nothmg  that  can  be  sappoeed  to  have 
been  written  by  Jahasan.'  £n.] 


*  He  alluded  probably  to  the  pleadings  for  and 
ag^nst  Piea$vre  in  Laeian's  Dtcos foris,  whom 
the  Stoick,  being  defeated  by  Epicnras  in  the  comt 
below,  appeals  to  Japiter,  bat  then  seems  no 
lofls  of  temper.  See  Lucian,  ed.  1B15,  p.  766.. 
Perfaapa  the  aqnabble  between  the  dkpotanls  at 
the  ead  of  Jupiter  the  IVagie  was  meaqt— En.] 
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down  fits^  :  and  pfty  him  afterwards.  No, 
sir,  ev«ry  man  will  dispute  with  great  good 
humour  upon  a  auhject  in  which  h^  is  not 
interested.  I  will  dispute  very  calmly  n^oar 
the^probabititr  of  another  man's  son  being 
hanged;,  bnt  if  a  man  zealously  enforces 
the  probabilitv  that.tny  own  son  i^li  be 
hansed,  I  shall  certain!^,  noi  be  in  a  very 
flfood  humour,  with  hun."  I  added  thia  ii« 
histratiott,  **  If  a  man  endeavoun  to  conrinee 
me  that  my  wife,  whom  I  lore  veiy  much, 
and  in  whom  I  place  great  confidence,  is  % 
disagreeable  woman,  and  \A  even  unfaithAsl 
to  me,  I  shall  be  very  angry^  for  he  is  out* 
ting  me  in  fear  of  being  minn>py.'^  -  Mva- 
AAT.  "  But^  sir,  truth  will  always  bear  an 
examination.*'  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir,  but 
it  is  painful  to  be  forced  to  defend  it  Con- 
sider, sir,  how  should  you  like,  though 
conscious  of  your  innocence,  to  be  tried  ber 
ilpre  a  jury  for  a  ci^pital  crime,  once  a  week.'^ 
W&  talked  of  education  at  great  schools; 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  !3>f  which 
Johnaon  displayed  in  a  luminous  manner; 
hut  his  arguments  preponderated  so.  much 
in  favour  of  the  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good 
parts  might  receive  at  one  of  them  ^  that  I 
nave  reason  to  beUev^  Mr.  Murray  was 
very  much  influenced  bj  what  he  had  heard 
to^ay  in  his  deterrainanon  to  send  his  own 
•on  to  Westminster  school.  I  have- acted 
in  the  same  manner  with  regard  tomyown 
two  sons;  having  placed  th^  eldest  at  £ton, 
and  the  second  at  Westminster.  I  cannot 
say  which  is  best.  But  in  justice  to  both 
those,  nc^le  seminaries,  I  witn  high  satisfae- 


^  [A  peculiar  adTBOtage  of  an  education  in  ov 
public  achools  was  alated  in  oae  of  his  parliamen- 
tarj  ipeechea  by  the  late  Mr.  Canniaf—hioiaetf  a 
great  authority  and  example  on  toch  a  anfajeM. 
'*  Foreighen  often  aak,  <  By  what  means  an  nn- 
intemipted  aneeeanon  of  men,  qnalified  miMe  or 
leai  eminenfly  for  the  performance  of  vnited  par- 
liamentary and  official  dnties,  iaaeCored  ?  *  Fint, 
I  answer  (with  the  pnjadieespeihapsof  Etoa  and 
Oxford),  that  we  owe  it  to  our  tyatem  of  pi]A>lic 
fcchoob  and  inriverBitiea.  FhMnT  theae  inatitntioba 
k  derived  (in  the  langaage  of  the  prayer  of  our 
collegiate  ehnrchea)  '  a  due  ntpply  of  men 
fitted  to  eerve  their  country  both  m  ehureh  and 
itate,\  It  ia  m  her  publicachoola  and  univeni- 
tiee  that  the  youth  of  England  are,  b^  a  diaoipline 
which  abaHow  jndgmeota  haveaomeUmea  attempt- 
ed to  undonrolue,  prSpared  for  the  datiea  of  pab; 
lick  liie.  They  are-rare  and  aplendid  exeepCKMia, 
to  be  anre;  bat  in  my  conacienoe  1  beKeve,  that 
England  would  not  be  what  ahe  ia  without  her 
tyrtem  of  public  educatioa,  and  that  no  other 
country  can  become  what  England  ia  without  the 
advantagea  of  aach  a  ayatem."  6«eh  was  also 
Mr.  Gibboa*a  opinion.  *«  I  ahall  always  be  ready 
to  join  m  the  public  opniion,  that  our  public 
achoola,  which  have  prodaeed  so  many  -emiaant 
eharacCan,  ore  the  beat  adapted  to  the  geaiaa  and 
eonatitntion  ofthe  Engliah  p^ple.*' — Memoire. 
Mi.  fVorkB,  VoL  I  p.  tr—fin.] 


tion  declare,  that  my  boys  have  derived^ 
from  there  p,  great  deal  of  ffood,  and  no  evil , 
and  I  trust  they  will,  like  Horace,  be  grate- 
ful to  thek  father  for  giving  them  so  valua- 
ble an  education. 

I  introduced  the  topick,  which  is.  oAen 
iffnorantly  urged,  that  the  universities  of 
£nglajid  are  too  rich  9;  «o  that  leamlnff  does 
not  flourish  in  them  as  it  would  do,  if  those 
who  teach  had  smaller  salaries,  and  depend- 
ed on  their  assiduity  for  a  great,  part  of 
their  income.  Johnsov.  "sir,  the  very 
reverse  of  this  is  the  truth; .  the  English  uni- 
versities, aie  not  rich  enough.  Our  felbw- 
ships  are- only  sufficient  to  supjport  a  man 
during  his  studies  to  flt  him  for  the  worlds 
and  accordinglv  in  general  they  are  held  no 
longer  than  ull  an  opportunity  ofifers  of  get- 
ting away.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  there 
is  a  fellow  who  grows  old  in^  his  college; 
but  this  is  against  his  will,  unless  he  be  a 
man  very  indolent  indeed..  A  hundred  a 
year  is  reckoned  a  good  feUowship,  and 
that  is  no  more  than  is.  necessary  to  aeep  a 
man  decently  as  a  schplan  We  do  not  al- 
low our  fellows  to.  marr^,  because  we  con- 
sider academical  institutions  aa  preparatory 
to  a  settlement  in  the  work!.  It  is  only  by 
bein^  employed  as  a  tutor,  that  a  fellow  can 
obtam  any  thing  more  than  a  livelihood. 
To  besure,  a  man  who  has  enough  without 
teaching  will  probably  hot  tetoh;  for  i^e 
woukl  all  be  idle  if  we  couki^  In  the  same 
manner,  a  man  who  is  to  .get  nothing  by 
teaching  will  not  exert  himself.  Gresham 
college  wjis  intended  as  a  place  of  instruc- 
tion for  London;  able  professors  were  to 
read  lectnres  gratis;  the^  contrived  to  have 
no  scholars;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  from 
each  scholar,  they  would  have  been  emu- 
k>us  to  have  had  many  scholars.  Every 
body  will  agree  that  it  should  be  the  inte- 
rest o{  those  who.  teach  to  have  scholars; 
and  this  is  the  caae  in  our  universities. 
That  they  are  too  rich  iscertainlv  nottrue; 
for  they  have  nqthing  ^ood  enouff  h  to  keep  a 
man  of  eminent  leammg  with  them  for  his 
life.  In  the  foreign  universities  a  urof)sssor- 
ship  is  a  higfa  thing.  It  is  as  much  almost  as  a 
man  can  make  by  bis  learning:  and  there- 
fore we  find  the  m^oet  learned  men  abaoad 
are  in  the  umversities.  It  is  not  so  with  us. 
Our  universities  are  impoverished  of  learn- 
jn^j  by  the  penury  of  their  provisions.  I 
wish  there  were  many  places  of  a  thousand 
a  year  at  Oxford,  to  keep  first-rate  men  of 
learning  from  quitting  the  university." 
Undoubtedly  if  this  were  the  case,  literature 

*  Dr.  Adaoi  Smith,  who  was  for  aoma  tfaae  a 
profeaaor  in  the  univewify  of  Glasgow,  haa  utter- 
ed, m  his  "  Wealth  4»f  NatioBa,"  aome  reflectkMW 
upon  thia  aabject  whkh  an  certainly  not  well 
founded,  and  aeem  le  beiavidioaa.— Boawsi«w. 
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«fOttld  hnre  a  Btil)  greater  dtgnitt  and  spleti- 
doQT  at  Oxford,  and  there  would  be  grander 
living  sources  of  iRBtruction. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Maclaurin's  uneasiness 
on  account  of  a  degree  of  ridicule  carelessly 
thrown  on  his  deceased  father,  in  Gold- 
smith's <<  History  of  Animated  Nature,'*  in 
which  that  celebrated  metheroaticiaB  is  re- 
presented as^being  subject  to  ^  of  yawning 
so  violent  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  pipo- 
ceeding  in  his  lecture;  a  story  altogether 
unfounded,  but  for  the  publication  of -which 
the  law  would  give  no  reparaitibn^.  -  This 
led  us  to  agitate  tite  question,  whether  le« 
gal  redress  could  be  obtained,  even' when  a 
man's  de^easM  relation  wascalnmniated  in 
a  publication.  Mr.  Murray  maintained 
there  should  be  reparation,  unlftss  the  au- 
thour  cpuld  justify  himseilf  by  proviii|r  the 
fact.  JoHNsoM.  <^  Sir,  it  is  of  so  much 
more  consequ'ence  that  truth  should  be  told, 
^than  that  individuals  should  not  be  made 
uneasy,  that  it  is  much  better  that  the  taw 
does  not  restrain  writing  fVeely  concerning 
the  characters  of  the  dead.  Damages  will 
be  given  to  a  man  who  is  cafumniated  in 
his  lifetime,  because  he  may  be  hurt  in  his 
worldly  interests,  t)r  at  least  hurt  in  his 
mind:  but  the  law  does  not  regard  that  tm- 
easiness  which  a  man  f^els  on  having  his 
a^icestor  calumniated.  That  is  too  nice. 
Let  him  deny  what  is  said,  and  let  the  mat> 
ter  have  a  fair  chance  by  disctissipn.  Bufe 
if  a  man  could  say  nothing  against  a  charac- 
ter but  what  he  caii  prbye,  liistory  could 
not  be  written;  for  a  great  deal  is  known 
of  men  of  which  proof  cannot  be  brought. 
A  minister  may  oe  notoriously  known  to 
take  bribes,  ahd  yet  you  may  not  be  able  to 
prove  it."  Mr.  Murray  suggested  that  the 
authour  should  be  obI)g<fd  to  show  Sfrtne 
sort  of  evidence,  though  he  would  not  re- 
quire a  strict  legal  proof:  but  Johnson  firm- 
ly and  resolutely  opposed  any  restraint 
whatever,  as  adverse  to  a  free  investigation 
of  the  characters  of  mankind  K 

>  Dr.  Goldonith  wa«  dead  befofe  Mr.  Haclan- 
-rin  diic6?ered  the^  lodieroua  erroar.  Bat  Mr. 
Neoiae,  the  bookaeller,  Wbo  ^was  the  proprietor  of 
the  work,  upon  being  applied  to  by  Sir  John 
Pringle,  agraed  very  baadMinely  to  have  the  leaf 
on  which  it  wbb  contained  cancelled,  and  reprint- 
ed withoDt  it,  at  his  own  expense. — noswELL.  .- 

*  What  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  said  is  nndonbt- 
edhr  good  sense ;  yet  I  am  afraid  that  law,  tbongb 
denned  by  Lord  Coke  "fhe  perfection  of  rea- 
son,*' is  not  altogether  tri/^  him;  for  it  is  held 
in  the  books,  that  an  attack  on  the  repotation 
even  of  a  dead  man  nitfy  be  panisbed  as  a  libel 
becansa  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  There 
is,  however,  1  believe,  no  modetn  dackied  case 
to  that  effect  In  the  Ktng's  Benih,  Trmhy 
term,  1700,  the  qoertion-  oocarrcd  on  occasion  of 
an  iodietmeirt,  the  King  v.  TofAcrm,  who,  as  a 
^ropriefar  of  a  nevfspaper  cMitled  »  The  yVatld.*' 


On  Thursday,  4th  April,  having  called  cm 
Dr.  Johnson,  Lsaid,  it  was  a  pity  that  truth 
was  not  so  firm  as  to  bid  defiance  tp  all  at 
tacks,  so  that  it  might  be  shot  at  as  much 
as  people  chose  to  attempt,  and  yet  rero«bi 
nahvrt;  Jobksqm.  <<  Then,  air,  it  wqnki 
not  be  shot  at.    Nobody  atlem|>ls  to  dis- 


Was  foand  gaOty  of  a  libel  agaisBt  Eail  Cowper, 
daceaaed,  because  eei^in  iiqarioas  chaiges  agpioBt 
his  Imdship. 'Wave  pvblishod  in.  that  paper.  An 
anast  of  jadgaaent  having  -been  moved  for,  the 
caa0  was  afterwards  solemnly  aigaed.  My  IHend 
Mr.  .Const,  whom  ).  delight  m  bavbg  an  opporto- 
nity  to  praise,  not  only  for  his  abiiities  but  his 
manners— rs  gentleman  whose  ancient  German 
blood  has  be^ni  mellowed  m  Engkind,  and  who 
may  be  traly  said  to  unite  the  baron  and  the  bear' 
nater,  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Topham. 
He  displayed  much  learning  and  ingenaity  upon 
the  general  questbn;  which,  however,  wift'not 
decided,  as  the  court  granted  an  axrest  chiefly  on 
the  informaltty  of  the  indkrtment  fip  man  has  a 
higher  reverence  for  the  law  ef  Eogland  than  I 
have;  bat  with  all  deference  I  eaabot  help  think- 
ing, tbabppo«ecutk>n  by  indibtmaot,  if  a  defendant 
is  never  to  be  alk>Wed  1o  jostify,  must  often  ha 
very  oppressive,  nnless  juries,  whom  I  am  mose 
and  more  ooafirined  in  holding  to  be  ja^lges  of  law 
as  well  as  of  fact,  resohitely  inttfpqse.  Of  late 
an  act  of  pariiament  has  paawd  declaiatoiy  of  their 
fuH  right  to  one  as  well  as  the  other,  in  matter  of 
libel;  and. the  hill  having  been  Vrougbt  ia  by  a 
popular  gentleman,-  many  of  his  party  have  in 
most  eitravagant  terms,  declaimed  on  the  wonder- 
ful acquisition  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  For 
,  my  own  part  I  ever  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
this  right  was  inherent  in  the  very  constitutwn  of 
a  jury,'  and  indeed  in  sense  and  reason  inseparable 
fiom  their  important  funetkMi.  To  establish  it, 
therefore,  by  itatnte,  is,  I  think,  iiarrowin|(  its 
foandatioB,  which  is  tlie  broad  and  de^  basis  of 
cooimoa  law.  Woukl  it  not  ratliar  weaken  the 
figbtof  primogeniture,  or  any.  other  old  and  uni- 
vetsaily  acknowledged  right,  should  the. legislature 
pass  an  act  in  favoar  of  it  i  la  my  **  Letterto  the 
People  of  Scotland,  against  diminishing  the  nun 
berof  the  Lords  of  sessron,*'  published  in  1786, 
there  is  the  lbllo^»ulg  passage,  which,  as  a  con 
eise,  and  I  lidpe  a  fior  and  rational  atate  of  the 
matter,  I  prasan.e  to  quote:  ^*  U'he  juries  of  Ei^- 
land  are  judges  of  law  m  well  as  of  fact  in  manf 
ewU  and  la  all  criminal  trials.  I'hat  my  princi- 
plev  of  re$uttaiu%  may  net  be  misapprehended, 
any  more  than  my  principles  of  ntbmuwion^  I 
protest  that  I  sboald  be  the  last  man  in  the  Horid 
to-aneoufage  juries  to  eontndiet  rasUy,  wantonly, 
or  pervenely,  the  opinion  of  the  jnd|;es.  Oa  the 
oontiaty,  1  wouM  have  them  listen  respectAilhr  to 
tlie  advice  they  receive  from  the  bench,  by  wnich 
they  may  often  be  well  directed .  in  forming  thdr 
own  oftnUm;  which,  <  and  ndt  another's,'  is  the 
opinion  they  are  to  return  tipon  their  oathO'.  Bat 
where,,  after  due  atientMNi  to  all  that  the  judge  has 
d,  they  are  d^ckkd';  of  a  diffrrent  opiukm 
iron  him,  they  have  not.  only  a  power  and  a  rights 
but  they  are  bound  in  tonscienof  to  brin^  in  a 
verdkt  accordingly."-'  Boawxu« 
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pute  that tvro  afidtwo  make  fonr :  but  with 
contested  concerniDg  moral  truth,  human 
paaaiom  are  igfenemUy  mixed,. and  therefofe 
It  muat  be  «vdr  liable  Co  aswuit  and  misfep- 
resentation*^*    . 

On  FndtLjj  5th  April,  being  Ciood  Fri- 
day, afttf  having  attended  the  morning  ae»* 
vice    at  SU  Clenwut*a  chuich,  I    walked 
home  with  Johnson.    We  talked  of  the 
Roman  Catholick  religion.    Jobhsov.  '*I]l 
the  barbaroiw  ages,  sir,  priests  and  people 
ivero  equally  de»eii^ed;  but  afterwards  there 
-were  giOss  corraptioiis  introduced  by  th« 
cleric,  suoh  as  indnlge|ices  to  priests  to  have 
concubines,  and  the  worship  of  hnages,  not, 
indeed,  inculcated,,  but  knowingly  permit- 
ted.''    He  strongly  censured  the.hcensed 
8tew»  at  Rome.    Boswsi,i«.  -^<  9o  then, 
sir,  yon  woukl  allotr  of  no  irregular  inter- 
course   wiiatever.  between   the   sexesi*' 
JoHvsoiT;  /^  To  be  sure  I  would  not,  sir. 
I  would  punish'it  much  more  than  it  is  done, 
and  so  Testrain  it»    In  all  conntriea  ^re 
h|w  been  fomication,  as  in,  all  countries 
there  has  been  theA^  Imt  there  may  be  more 
or  less  of  the  olie,  as  well  as  of -die  mother. 
In  proportion  to  the  force  of  law.    AH  men 
wiu  naturaHy  commit  fornication,    as  all 
men  will  nathratly  steaL    And,  sir,  it  is 
very  absurd  to  argue,  as  has  been  ofllsn 
done,  thai  prostitutes  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  violent  effects  of  appetite  from  vi- 
olating the  decent  order  of  life; .  nay,  should 
be  permitted  in  order  to'  preserve  the  chas- 
tity of  our  wives,  and  daughters.    Depend 
^rpun  it)  sir,  severe  laws,  steadily  ^forced, 
wouki  be  suiBcient  against  those  evik^,  and 
would  promote  marriage,"  - 

J  stated  to  bin  this  caae:---"  Supposes 
man  has  a  daughter,  who  he  knows  has 
been  sedused,  but  her  misfortune  -is  con^ 
oealed  from  the  world,  should  he  keq>  her 
in  his  house?  Would  he  not,  bv  doing  so, 
^  accesdary  to  kD|k>sition  ?  And,  perhaps, 
a  \^orthy,  unsuspecting  ma^  mignt  come 
and  marry  this  woman,  unless  the  father  in- 
form hifti  of  the  truth.**  Johnsoiv.  *«  Sir, 
he  is  accessary  to  no  imposition.  His 
daughter  is  in  his^  house;  and  if  a  man 
courts  her,  he  takes  his  chance.  If  a  friend, 
or,  indeed,  if.  any  man,  asks  his  opinion 
whether  he  should  marr^  her,  he  ought  io 
advise  him  against  it,  without  telling  why, 
because  hu  reaiiopinion  is  then  required. 
Or,  if  he  has  other  daughters  who  know  of 
her  frailty,  he  ought  notlo  keep  her  in  his 
house.  You  are  to  ooasid^r  tlie  state  of 
life  is  this;  we  aie  to  jodgf^  of  one  another*^ 
eharaeters  as  well  as  we  can;  and  a  man  is 
not  bound  in  honesty  or  honour  to  tell. us 
the  faults  of  his  daughter  or  of  himself.  A 
man  who  has  debauched  his  fViend"s  daugh- 
ter is  not  obliged  to  say  to  every  body — 
•<Take  care  of  me;  do  n't  let  me  into  your 
boose  withoikt  snspicton.    I  unoe  debauch* 


en  a  fViend's  omighter.    I  may*  debanoh 
yonts.'»» 

..Mr.  Thrale  called  upon  Mm,  and  appeared 
to  bear  tbe  loss  of  ms  son  with  a  manly 
composure.  ~  There  was  no  affectation 
about. him;  and  he  talked,' as  usual,  upon 
indifferent  subjects.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
hesitate  as  to  the  intended  Italian  tour,  on 
which,  1  flattered  myself,  he  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  soOn  to  set 
-out;  andj  therefore,.  1 -pressed  it  as  much 
as  I  could.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Beau* 
elerk  had  said,  that  BarsHi,  whom  they 
were  to  carry  with  tiiem,  wouki  keep  them 
so  long  in  the  little  towns  of  bi^  own  dis- 
trioty^that  they  would  not  have  time  to  see 
Rome.  I  mentioned  tliis  te  put  them  or 
their  guard.  Jornvsoir,  ''Sir,  we  do  not 
thank  Mr.  Beauclerk  for4nipp^h^  that  w« 
are  to  be  directed  by  Baretti.  No,  sir;  Mr 
Thrale  is  to  go  by  my  advice,  to  Mr.  Jack 
son^  (the.  all-knowing),  and  get  from  bin 
a  plan  for  seeing  tiie  most  that  can  be  seen 
in  the  time  that  we  have  to  travel.  We 
must,  to  be  sure,  see  Rome,  Naples,  Fbr- 
enoe,  and  Venic^;  and  as  much  more  as  we 
can.".  (Speaking  with  a  tone  of  animation.) 
When  I  expressed,  an  earnest  wisi^  for 
his  remarks  en  Italy,  he  said,  V  I  do  not  see 
that  I  coukl  make  a  book  upon  Italy;  yet  I 
should  be  glad  to  get^two  hundred  pounds, 
or  five  hundred  pounds,  by  such  a  woi#.'^ 
This  showed  both  that  a  journal  of  his  Tour 
upon  the  Continent  was  not  whoHy  out  of 
his  contemplation,  i^d  that  he  unifbrmlj 
adhmed  to  that  strange  opinion' which  his 
indolent  disposition  made  him  utter;  **  No 
man  but  a  blookhead  ever  wrote  except  for 
money."  Numerous  instances  to  refute 
this  will  ocjcur  to  all  who  are  versed  in  the 
history  ^of  literature. 

He  gave  ust)ne  of  the  many  sketches  of 
character  which  were  treasured  in  his  mind, 
and  whksh  he  was  wotit  to  produce  quite 
unexpectedly  in  a  very  entertam'ing  manner. 
"  I  lately,"  said  he,  "  received  » letter  from 
the  East  Indies,  fVom  a  gentleman  ^  whom 
I  formerly  knew  very  well;  he  had  returned 

*  A  jnqideinan,  who,  from  his  extraordioary 
fltpres  of  koowledj^e,  has  been  styled  omniseient, 
Johnson,  I  think  veryproperlj^  altered  it  to  all 
knotoin^,  as  ^t  is  a  verbum  aolennCf  appropria- 
ted to  the  Supreme  Being. — ^Boswull.  [Mr. 
Richard  Jackson,  a  barrister,  member  for  New 
Romney,  and  T,  R.  S.,  had  obtained,  from  the 
nniveraality  of  his' information  on  all  topics,  the 
appellation  of**  omniscient  Jackson?*  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Shelbum^s,  and  became 
a  lord  of  the  treasury  m  his  lordship's  administFa- 
tion  In  1782.     Mr.  Jackson  ^ed  in  1786.— £d.1 

*  [This  gentleman  was  probably  Mr. .  Jo8e|m 
Fowke.     See  Miscellaneous  Letters,  General  Ap- 
pendix; and  the  lettera  mentioned  jpo«f,  p.  67  wer^      ^ 
probably  tboqe  referred  to  in  that,  coi^pondeocs. 
—Ed.] 
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fVom  thatooantry  witke  handflome  fbrtunft, 
afi  it  was  reckoned,  before  means  were  found 
to  acqaifie  thoee  immense  sums  which  have 
been  brought  from  thence  of  late;  *  he  was  a 
scholar,  and  an  agreeable  man,  and  lived 
very  prettily  in  London,  till  hiawife  di^. 
After  tier  death,  he  took  to  dissipation  and 
ffaming,  and  lost  all  he  had*  One  evening 
he  lost  a  thousaml  pounds  to  a.  gentleman 
whose  name  I  am  soriy  I  have  forgotten. 
^lext  morning  he  sent  the  gentleman  five 
hundred  pounds,  with  an  apology  that  it 
was  all  h^  had  in  the  world.  The  ^gentle- 
man sent  the  money  back  to  him,  declaHng 
he  would  not  accept  of  it;  and  adding,  that 

if  Mr. had  occasion  for  five  hundred 

pounds  more,  he  would  lend  it  to  him.  He 
resolved  to  fo  out  again  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  make  bis  fortune  anew.  He  got  a  con- 
siderable appointment,-  and  I  had  some  in- 
tention of  accompanying  him.  Had  I 
thought  then  as  I  do  now,  I  should  have 
gone^  but  at  that  time  I  had  objections  to 
quitting  England.*'^ 

ItwUs  a. very  reniarkable  circumstance 
about  Johnson,  whom  shidlow  observeis 
have  supposed  to  bave  been  ignorant  of 
the  world,  that  very  few  men.  had  seen 
greater  variety  ,of  characters;  and  none 
could  observe  them  better,  as  was  evident 
from  the  strong  yet  nice  portraits  whiph  he 
often  drew.  1  have  frequently  thought 
that  if  he  had  made  out  what  the  French 
calLtffie  e4Miaiogue  rtUtamUe  of  ^11  ttie  i)eo^ 
pie  who  had-  passed  under  his  observatiop. 
It  wt)ukl  have  afforded  a  very  rich  fund  of 
instruction  and  entertainment*.  The  sud- 
denness with  which  his  accounts  of  some 
of  them  started  out  in  conversation  was  not 
less  pleasing  than  surprising.  I  remember 
he  once  observed  to  me,  **  It  is  wonderful, 
sir,  what  is  to  be  found  in  London.  The 
most  literary  conversation  that  I  ever  en- 
joyed Was  at  the  table  of  Jack  Ellis,  a  mon- 
«5r-«crivener,  behind  the  Royal  Exchanp^e, 
with  whom  I  at  one  period  psed  to  dine 
generally  once  a  week  K " 


*  This  Mr.  Ellis  was,  I  believe,  the  last  of  that 
Drofession  called  icrivenera,  which  is  one  of  the 
London  companies,  bat  of  which  the  bosiueas  is 
oo  longer  carried  on  separately,  but  is'  transacted 
}>y  attorneys  and  others.^  '  He  was  a  man  of  lite- 
rature and  talents.  He' was  the  authour  of  a  Hu- 
•dibrastick  venion  of  Maphaeua^s  Canto,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  JEneHly  of  some  poems  m  Dodsley's 
collection,  and  various  other  small  pieces;  but, 
being  a  veiy  modest  man,  never  put  bis  name  to 
any  thing.  He  showed  me  a  translation'  which 
lie  had  made  of  Ovid*s  Epistles,  very  prettily 
done.  There  is  a  good  engraved  portrait  of  him 
by  Pekher,  from  a  pk;tore  by  Fry,  which  bangs 
in  the  hall  of  the  Scrivener's  company.  I  vuited 
him  Octdber  4,  1790,  in  4us  ninety-third  year, 
:and  found  his  judgment  distinct  and  clear,  and  his 
«iemoiy,  though  fh4ed  so  as  to  fkil  him  occawon- 


Volumes  would  be  required  to  contain  m 
tistofhis  numerous  and  various  acquaintance, 
none  of  whom  he  ever  forgot;  and  could 
describe  and  discriminate  them  all  with  pre- 
cision and  vivacity.  He  associated  with 
persons  the  most  wraely  diSSeteni  in  manners, 
abilities,  rank,. and  accomplii^hments.  He 
was  at  once  the  companion  of  the  brilliant 
€k))onel  Forrester  of  the  guards,  who  wrote 
<'  The  Polite  Philosoph^^'^  and  of  the  awk- 
ward and  uncouth  Robert  Levett;  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian  mas- 
ter; and  has  dined  one  day  with  the  beau- 
tiful,'gay,  and  fascinating  Lady  Craven  s, 
and  the  next  with  good  Mrs.  Gardiner,  ihe 
tallow-chandler,  Dn  6iK>w-hiU  3,   ,. 

On  my  expressinp^  my  wonderat  his  dis- 
covering sb  much  orthe  knowledge  peculiar 
to  diilerent  professions,  he  told  me,  "  I 
learnt  what  I  know  of  law  chiefly  fsom  Mr. 
Ballow^,  a  very  able  man.    I  learnt  some 


ally,  yet»-  as  he  assured  me,  and  I  indeed  peiw 
cetved,  able  to  serve  him  very  weU^  after  a  little 
neollectioB.  It  was  agreesMa  to  observe,  that  he 
was  free  from  the  dtseontentand fretfalness  which 
too  often  molest  M  age;.  He,  in  Ihe  somnaer  of 
that  year,  walked  te.Ro4herhithe,  where  he  dined, 
and  walked  hodie  in  the  evening.  He,  died  on 
the  81st  of  December,  1791.-^Boswsi.z» 

'  Lord  Macartney,  who,  with  his  other  di^ 
tingnished  qualities,,  is  remarkable  also  for  an 
elegant  pleasan^,  told  me  that^  be  met  Johnson 
at  Lady  Crayen's,  and  that  be  seemed  jealous  of 
any,  interference.  «« So,"  said  his  lordship,  smi- 
Ung,  **  Ikept  back,*' — ^^oswull. 

'  [This  is  much  exaggera'ted  (See  enite,  vol.'  I 
p.  2d^,  n).  His  polite  acquaintance  did  not  ex- 
tend much  bevond  the  cirde  of  Mr.  Tfarale,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  mambere  of  the  Chib. 
There  is  no  record  that  the  edilflir  recolleds,  of 
his  having  dined  at  the  table  of  any  peer  in  Lon- 
dan  except  Ix>rd  Lacan:  he  seems  scarcely  ta 
have  known  an  EngiUh  bishop,  except  Dr. 
Shipley  ^  Dr.  FDiteos,  whom  evev^  one  knew; 
and  except,  by  a  few  occasional  visits  at  the  fra»- 
bleux  assemblies  of  Mrs-JMont^gu  and  Mts.  Ve- 
sey,  we  do  not  trace  him  in  any  thmg  like^A- 
ionable  society.  This  seems  strange  to  as;  for 
happily,  ki  our  day,  a  literary  man  of  much  less 
than  Johnson's  eminence  wpuld  be  courted  into 
the  highest  and  most  brilliant  ranks  of  society. 
Lord  WeUesley  riBcolIects,  with  regret,  the  little 
notice,  c^mp&ried  with  his  posthumous  reputation, 
which  the  ftuHionabU  world  seeored  to  take  of 
Johason.  He  was  known  as  a  groat  vrriier;  but 
his  socir]  and  converMtk>naI  powen  wen  not  so 
generally  appreciated. — ^En.] 

*  There  is.aa  ac^nnt  of  him  in  Sir' John  Haw- 
kins's Ijfy  of  Johnson,  p.  244.  Mr.  Thomas 
BsUoat  was  author  of  an  excallem  Treatise  of 
Equity,  printed  ananymoaslv  in  1742^  and  lataly 
republished  with  very  valuubleadditkMis,  by  John 
Fonbkknqiie,  Esq.  Mr.  Ballow  died  suddenly  in 
London,  July  26, 1782,  aged  seventy-five,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  for  that 
year  aa  **  ajuBat  Greak  scholar,  and  fiunoai  dm 
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too  ftom  GkutobeTBi  but  was  not  so.teach-o 
^le  then.  One  is  not  willing  to  be  tauffht 
by  a  young  man."  When  I  expressed  a 
w^ish  to  know  more  about.  Mr.^  BalloW, 
Johnson  said,  "  Sir^  I  have  seen  him  but 
once  these  twenty  yealrs.  The  tide  of  jife 
ha9  driven  ns  difiel^ent  wavs."  I  was  sorry 
at  the  time  to  hear  this;  but  whoever  quits 
th^  creeks  of  private  connexiuns,  and  fairly 

giets  into  the'  great  ocean  of  London,  wijil, 
y  imperceptiole  degrees,  unavoidably  ex- 
perience such  cessations  of  acquaintance. 

My  knowledge  of  physick,'^  he  added,  <<  I 
learnt  from  Dr.  James,  whom  I  helped  hi 
writing  the  proposals  fbr  his  Di^tionaiv, 
and  alio  a  little  in  the  Dictionary  itself^. 
I  ^Iso  learnt  from  Dr.  Lawrcinoe,  but  was 
then  grown  more  stubborn^" 

A  curioua  incident  happened  -  tp^lay, 
while  Mr.  Thrale  and  I  sat  with  him. 
Francis  announced  that  a  Isrgepaeket  was' 
brought  to  him  from  the  poet-6mce,  said  to 
have  come  from  Lisbon,  audit  was  charged 
9evenp(fund$  UnMUing$,  He  woukl  not 
receive  ^it,  supposing  it  to  be  some  trick,  nor 
did. he  ev^n  look  at  it.  But  upon  inquiry 
aAi^rwards  he  found  that  it  waa  a  real  pack- 
et lor  him,  from  that  vex  v  friend  in  the  East 
Indies  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking;  and 
the  ship  which  carried  it  having  con^e  to 
Portugal,  this  packet  with  others  had  been 
put  into  the  post-of&ce  at  Lisbon.     . 

/I' mentioned  a  new  gaming  club,  of  whjch 
Mr.  B^auclerk  had  given  me  an  account, 
where  the  members  played  to  a  desperate 
extent  3.  Johhsok,.  <*  Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  this  is  mere  talk.  ^Ao  is  ruined  by 
gaming  ?  You  will  not  find  six  instances  in 
an  age.  There  is  a  strange  -rout  ma^e 
about  deep  plaif-;  whereas  you  have  many 
more  people  ruined  by  Adventurous  trade, 
and  yet  we  do  not  hear  such  an  outcry 
against  it."  Thbalb.  '<  There  may  be 
few  absolutely  ruined  by  deep  play;  but 
veiy  many  are  much  hurt  in  their  Circum- 
stances by  it.^'  JoHMsoN.  "  Yes,  sir,  and^ 
so  are  very  man^  by  other  kinds  of  expense." 
I  had  heard  him  talk  once  before  in  the 
same  manner;  and  at  Oxford,  he  said  '*  he 
wished  he  had  learned  to  play  at  cards  3." 
The  truth,  however^  is,  that  he  loved  to 
display  his  ingenuity  in    afgum^nt;    and 


his  knowledge  of  tlie  old  philowphy.** — ^Ma- 
Loirx. 

>  I  have  m  vain  endeavoared  to  find  ont  what 
parts  JohoBtfn  wrote  for  Dr.  JaoaeB;  perfaapg  medi- 
eal  men  may.— Bo  swell. 

*  [Lord  Laaderdnle  informed  the  Editor  that 
Mr.  Foi  (a  great  antkoritr  ott  this  m  well  as  op 
more  important  sSbjects)  toto  oun,  tnat  tte,  oeet»- 
cst  piay  iie  had  ever  known  was  between  tbe 
year  1772  and  the.  beginnang  of  the  American 
war.  Locd  Lauderdale  instanced  5000/.  beii^ 
«akei  on  a  single  oaid  at  fiuo.-^Eo.] 

'  {See  anitt  ▼•  !•  P*  466.^£d.] 
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therefore  would  sotaetimea  in  ^^versation 
maiAtaio  ^pinions  which  he  ¥nis  sensible 
were  wrong,  but  in  supporting  which,  his 
rea^mng  and  wit  would  be  most  conspicu» 
ous. '  He  would  begin  thus:  "Why,  sir, 
as  to  the  good  or-eidl  of  card-playina^» 
"Now,"  said.  Garrick,  *'he  is  thinking 
which  side  he  s^ali  take,"  He  appeared  to 
have  a  pleasure  m  contradiction,  especially 
when  any^opinion  whatever  was  delivered 
with  an  air  of  confidence;  so.  that  there  waS 
hardly  any  topick,  if  not  one  of  the  great 
truths  of  religion:  and  morality,  tliat  he 
might  not  have  been  incited  to  argue,  either 
fbr  or  against.  Lord'  Eiibank'^  had  the 
highest  admiration  of  his  ppiwets.  He  once 
.  Ofa^rved  to  me,  *^  Whatever  opinion  John- 
son maintains,  I  will  not  say  that  he  con- 
vinces me;  but  he  never  fails  to  show  me, 
that  he  had  good  reasons  for  it,"  I  have 
heard  Johnson  pay  his  lordship  this  high 
compliment'  '^ I  never  was  in  Xx>rd.  Eli- 
bank's  company  without  learning  aom^ 
thinff.»» 

We  sat  together  till  it  was  too  tate  for 
the  aAernoon  service.  Thrale  said,  he  had 
come  with  intention  to  go  V>  church  with 
us.  .  We  wei^  at  seven  to  evening  prayers 
at  St  Clement's  church,  aAer  having  drunk 
coffee;  an  .indulgence'  which  I  understand 
Johnson  yielded  laon  this  occasion,  in  con^ 
jiliroent  to  Thrale.  ..     ^ 

[This  dav  he  himself  thus  records^    sn. 

"  Though  fbr  the  past  week  I  have 
had  an  anxious  design  of  communicating  to- 
day, I  performed  no  particular  act  of  deyo- 
tion,  till  on  Friday  I  went  to  church. 

^^  I  fasted,  though  less  rigorously  than  at 
other  tiroes.  I,  by  negligence,  poured  milk 
intot^e  tea,  and,  in, the  aflemoon,  drank 
one  dish  of^M)ffee  with  Thrale;  yet «t night, 
after  a  it  of  drowsinelSss,  I  fblt  myself  very 
much  disordered  by  emptiness,  and  oaUed 
fbr  tea,  with  peevish  and  impatient  eager- 
ness.   My  distress  was  very  great.") 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  Easter-day,  after 
having  been  at.St.  Paul's  cathedral,  I  came 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  my  usual  oua- 
tom.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  there  was  al- 
ways something  particularly  mild  and  pla- 
cid in  his  manner  upon  this  holy  festival, 
the  copimemoration  of  the  most  joyful  event 
in  the  history  of  our  worlds  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who,  having  tri- 
urophied  over  death  and  the  grav^e,  procTaim- 
ed  immortality  to  mankind. 

[Yet  with  what  different  colorurs  he  ^ 
paints  his  own  state  at  this  moment ! 

"  The  time  is  again  [come],  at  which, 
since  the  death  of  my  poor  deai*  Tetty,  on 
whom  God  have  mercy,  I  have  annually 
commemorated  the  mystery  of  redemption 

4  p4ilriek,  I.ord  Elibank;  who  4ied  in  177t 
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and  annuatljr  pufpofietl  to  amett^  my  fife. 
My  reigning  sin,  to  which  perKaps  many 
others  are  appendant,  is  wa^e  of  tiftie,  and 
**general  s^ugsiahness,  to  whi«h  I  was  al- 
ways inctined,  and,  in  part  of  mv  )ife,  have 
been  almost  eompelled  b^  mortitd  melan- 
choly and  disturbance  of  mind.  Melancholy 
has  had  in  me  its  paroxysms  and  remissions; 
buc  I  haVe  not  improved  the  intervals,*  nor 
snfficientlv-reststea  my  natural  inclination,- 
or  sickly  habits." 

He  adds,  howevtl?: 

"  Iri  the  morning  I  had  at  chnrch 
^'         some  radiations  of  comfort."] 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  maintained,  that 
her  husband's  havifaff  beep  guilty  of  num- 
berless infidelities,  rejeaaed  her  from  conju- 
gal obligations,  because  they  were  recipro- 
cal. JonirsoN.  "  This  is  miserable  stuff, 
sir.  To4he  contract  of  marriage,  besides 
the  maq  and  wife,  there  is  a  third  party — 
society;- ahd  if  it  be  considered  a^a  vow — 
God:  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  their  consent  alone.  Laws  arie  not  made 
for  partictilar  cases,  but  foi*  men  in  general. 
A  woman  may  be  unhappy  with,  her  hus- 
band; but  she  cannot  be  freed  from  Mm 
without  the  approbation  of  the  civil  and  ee- 
clesiastical  power.  A  man  may  be  unhap- 
py, because  he  is  not  so  ricli  as  another; 
but  he  is  not  to  seize  upon  another's  proneiv 
tywith  his  own  hand.  ••  Boswell.  "But^ 
sir,  this  lady  does  not  want  that  the  con- 
tract should  be  dissolved;  she  only  argues 
that  she  may  indulge  herself  in  gallantries 
with  equal  freedom  as  her  husband  does, 
provid^  she  takes  care  not  to  introduce  a 
spurious  issue  into  his  family.  You  know, 
air,  what  Macrobius  has  told  of  Julia  i." 
Johnson.  "  This  lady  of  youre,  sir;  I  think, 
is  very  fit  for  a  brotheu" 

Mr.  Macbean,  author  of  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography,"  came  in.  He. 
mentioned  that  he  had  bfeen  forty  years  ab- 
sent from  Scotland,  ''Ah,  Bos^ell!"  said 
Johnson ^milinff,  "  what  woul4  you  give  to 
be  forty  years  from  Scotland  ?  "  1  saidj  *•  I 
should  not  like  tb  be  so  long  Absent  from 
the  seat  of  my  ancestors."  This  gentle- 
man, Mrrt.  W^Uiams,  and  Mr.  Levett,  dined 
With  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  both 
Mr.  Macbean  and  I  thought  new.  It  was 
this:  that  "  the  law  against  usury  is  for  the 
protection  of  creditors  as  welt  as  debars; 
for  if  thei^  were  no  such  check,  people 
would  be  apt,  fVom  the  temptation  orpreat 
interest,  to  lend  to  desperate  persons,  by 
tyhomdiey woukl  lose  their  m6ney.  Ac- 
cordingly, therd  are  instances  of  ladirt  be- 
ing ruined,  -by  haviug  injudiciously  sunk 


1  **  Naoqoam  ^ta  nin  na^i  plant  toUo  veeto- 
•wn  ** — ^Lib.  u,  ^  vi.—- Boawxi.!*. 


their  fortunes  fbr  high  annuities,  whien ' 
afler  a  few  years,  ceased  to  be  paid^  in  eon* 
sequenc"^  of  tiie  ruined  ctreumstajoees  of  the 
borrower."       ' 

,  Mrs.  Wittiams  was  very  peefish' :  and 
I  wondered  at  Johnson's  patience  with  ker 
now,  as  I  had  often  dene  on  similar  occa- 
sions. The  truth  is,  that  his  humane  eon- 
sideration'of  the  ihrlorn  and  indigent  state 
in  which  ihifl  lady  yrjem  left  by  her  father  in- 
duced him  t9  treat  her  with  the  vtrodat  ten- 
derness, and  even  to  be  deairoua  of  procur- 
ing her  amusenient,  so  as  sometimee  to  in- 
commode many  of  his  friends,  by  carrying 
her  With  him  to  their  hoasea,  whew,  from 
Iter  manner  of  eating,  in'consequence  of  her 
blindness,  she  could  not  but  offend  the  de- 
licacy of  persons  of  nice  sensations. 

Aner  eofiee,  we  went  to  afternoon  ser- 
vice in  St.  Clement's  church.'  Observing 
some  beggaiB  in  the  stnet  as  we  walked 
aU>n|;',  I  eaid  to  liim^  I  supposed  ther&  was 
no  civilized  country  in  the  world -vi^re  the 
misery  of  want  in  the  ksweat  classes  of  tlie 
people  was  prevented.  «l9&irBOK.  '*  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  there  is  not;  but  it  is  better  that 
some  should  be  unharoy,  than  that  none 
should  be  happy,  whicn  would  be  the  case 
in  ageneral  state  of  equality.^ 

Wnen  the  service  was  ended,  I  went 
home  with  him,  and  we-sa'touietly  by  our 
selves.  He  recommended  Dr.  Cheyne's 
books.  I  said,  I  thought  Cheyne  had  been 
reckoned  whimsical.  ^  So  be  was^"  said 
he,"  in  some  things;  but  there  is  no  end  ol 
olbrjections.  Tliere  aie  few  bck>ks  to  which 
some  objection  or  other  may  not  be  made." 
He  added,  '^  I  Would  not  have  you  read  any 
thing  else  of  Cheyne,  but  his  book  on 
Health,  and  his  'Efiglishr Malady.'" 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  man  who 
had  been  guiHy  of  vicious  actions  wduld  do 
well  to  force  himself  into  solitude  aud  sad 
ness?  Johnson.  <'No,  sir,  unless  it  pre 
Vent  him  from  being  vicious  again.  .With 
some  people,  gloomy  penitence  is  only  niad- 
nesa  turned  upside  down.  A  man  may  be 
gloomy,  till,  in  prder  to  be  relieved  from 
^loom,  he  has  recourse  again, ta  criminal 
mdulgencies.*' 

On  Wednesday,  10th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  were  Mr.  Mur- 
phy and  some  other  company.  Before  din- 
ner, Dr.  Johnson  and  T  passed  some  time  by 
ourselves.  >  I  was  sorry  to  find  it  waa  now 
jeaolved  that  the  proposed  journey  to  Italy 
should  not  take  place  this  year.  He  aaid, 
"J  MO:  diaappoiiued,  to  be  sure;  but  it  ia 

<  [BoYwdl  was  not  paitial  to  Mm.  WiUiaou. 
Paovirii  ihe  piobablywaf ;  hot  kt  it  be  romana- 
berad  that  dto  was  oM,  bUnd,  poor,  and  a  depsn- 
dant  And  see  ante,  toL  I  pw  101,  a  aeaa 
finronrabTe  aoommt  iwa  MakAe  and  Mm  Haw 
k]M.-^£p.] 
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Bi>t  a  ffreat  disalipoiBtiiient.'^  I  wondered 
to  Me  Rim  bear,  wUii  aphiloeophical  cal6i- 
what  wooUl  ha^e  made  moat  people 
peevish  and  fretful.  [Bat  he  eordiiuly 
'^  aasented.to  the  reaaote^hich  operated 
OB  the  minds  of  Ms.  and  Mra.  Tbrale  |o 

CMtpone  the  jonmeyy  aa  appeaia  from  his 
tter  to  the  lady^] 

[''to   MRS.    THRALX.    / 

<«8AAinrll,lTie. 

LettM  "  ^^'  Thrate^s  alteration  of  pur-- 
Y.  i!7  P^^^  ^  °^^  weakneaa  of  relation; 
*i^  it  is  a  wise  man'a  eomplianee  with 
the  chanffe  of  ^ings,  and  with  the  new 
duties  which  die  change  produces.  Who- 
ever expects  me  to  be  angry  will  be  disap- 
r>inted.  I  do  not  even  grieve  at  the  efleet; 
only  grieve  for  the  cause.**] 

inocd,  [His  desire,  however,  to  go  abroad 
P'  '*•  was  very  great;  and  he  had  a  long- 
ing wish,  too,  to  leave  some. La^n  verses  at 
the  Grand  Chartreox.l 

I  perceived  that  he  had  so  warmly  cher- 
ished the  hope  of  enjoying  classical  scenes, 
that  he  coultf  not  easily  part  with  the 
acheme;  for  he  said,  *^  I  shall  probably  con- 
trive to  get  to  Italy  some  other  way  K  But 
I  won't  mention  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
as  it  might  vex  them.*'  I  aqggested  that 
ffoing  to  Italy  might  have^done  Mr.  and. 
Mrs.  Thrale  good.  Josnson.  <<  I  rather 
believe  not,  sir.  While  ^ief  is  fresh,  every 
Attempt  to  divert  onlyirntates.  You  liiust 
wait  till  grief  be  digetUds  and  then  amuse- 
ment will  dissipate  the  remains  x>f  it*' 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Murphy  entertained  us 
with  the  histoiT  of  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson 3,  a 
fichoolfellow  of  Dr.  Johnson's,,  a  barrister 
at  law,  of  good  parts,  but  who  f^H  i^to  a 
dissipated  course  of  liie,  incompatible  with 
that  success  in  his  profession  which  he  once 
had,  and  would  otherwiae  have  deservedly 
maintained;  yet  he  still  preserved  a  dignity 
in  his  deportment.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  on 
the  story  of  Leonidas,  entitled  *<  The  Pat- 
riot.** He  read  it  to  a  oompmy  of  lawyers, 
who  found  so  many  faults  that  he  wrote  it 
over  again:  so  then  there  were  two  trage- 
dies on  the  same  subject  and  with  the  aame 
title.  Dr.  Johnson  tpld  us,  that  one  of 
them  waa  stiH  hi  his  possession.  This  very 
piece  was,  af\er  his  death,  published  W 
some  person  who  had  been  about  him,  and^ 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  hasty  profit,  was  fal- 
laciously advertised  so  as  to  make  it  b^  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  h^  Johnson 
himself. 


1  [He  probably  may  have  had  acme  ides  of 
Boeompiuiyiiij[^  ma  friend  Mr.  Saandera  Wehh, 
who,  in  fact,  went  to  Italy  About  the  14th  May 
of  thifl  year.    See  po$t  Feb.  1778.-»£d.] 

'  [See  ante,  ▼.  i  p.  160«  hie  letter  to  thia 
gendfwian. — Zd,"} 


I  saidy  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some 
people  had  of  brining  their  children  into 
company,  because  %t  in  a  manner  forced  us 
to  pay  fbollah  corapUroents  to  please  their 
parents.  Johksoit.  '<  You  mru  right,  sir'.  ■ 
We  may  be  excused  for  not  carinff  much 
about  other  people*e  children,  for  there  are 
manv  who  care  very  little  about  their  own 
children.  It  may  be  observed,  that  men 
who,  fKMn  being  .engaged  In  business,  or 
from  their  comae  of  ufe  in  whatever  way, 
^seldom  see  their  children,  do  not  care  much 
about  them.  I  myself  should  not  have  had 
piuch  fondnesa  for  a  child  of  my  own.** 
Mas.  Thkale*.  "Nay,  air,  iow  can 
you  talk  90?"  JoRirsoir.  "At  least,  I 
never  wished  to  have  a  child.'"  [Oh 
another  occasion,  when  Mr».  Thrale'  f*^ 
was  relating  to  him  that  Dr.  Collier  • 
(of  the  commons)  had  observed,  that  the 
love  one  bore  to  children  was  from  the  an- 
ticipation one's  mind  made  wh3e  one  con- 
templated them:  "We  hope,"  says  he, 
"  that  they  will  some  time  niake  wise  men, 
or  amiable  women;  and  wesufibr  them  to 
take  up  our  a£fection  beforehand.  One 
cannot  love  lun^i  ofJU»h,  and  little  infants 
ate  nothing  more."  "  On  the  contrary," 
said  Johnson,  f '  one  can  scarcely  help  wishr 
ing,  while  one  fondles  a  baby,  that  it  may 
never  live  to  become  a  man;  for  it  is  so 
probable  that  when  he  becomes  a  man,  he 
should  be  sure  to  end  in  a  scoundrel." 
^GirHs  were  less  displeasing  to  him;  "  for  as 
their  temptations  were  fewer,"  he  said, 
"  their  virtue  in  this  life,  and  happiness  in 
the  next;  were  less  improbable:  and  he 
loved,*'  he  said,  "  to  see  a  knot  of  little  mis- 
ses dearly."] 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's 
having  a  design  to  publish  an  edition  of 
Dowley.  Johnson  said,  h^  did  not  know 
but  he  should ;.juid  he  expressed  his  disap- 
picobation  of  Dr.  Hurd,  for  having  pub- 
lished a  mutilated  edition  under  the  title  of 
"Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cowley." 
Mr.  Murphy  thought  it  a  bad  precedent: 
observing,  that  any  anthour  might  be  used 
in  the  same  manner:  and  that  it  was  pleaa- 
ing  to  see  the  variety  of  an  autiiour^  com- 
positions at  different  periods.  .    . 

We  talked  of  Flatman*s  Poems ;  and 


'  [Yet  he  waa  alwajra  kind  to  childraii, 
when  he  hhuried  the  paraBli  for  ohmding 
MiM  HawkiM  tella  US  that"JohnM»n  waa  kind, 
mMMOay.toehiUnn:  myfttheraeldomobaerTed 
me  with  him  withont  leooDecting  the  Hon  dandimg 
the  kid;"— .Vcm.  1—28.  See  also  pmt,  cireo 
Mh  April,  17Sa.--£».} 

«  [It  aeeoM  not  easy  to  aeoonnt  for  Mm. 
ThFale*a  preieneo  b  London  on  the  10th  April. 
She  appten  by  the  coaetpoodeace  with  Johnson 
to  have  been  at  Bidi,  to  whieh  tilaee  Johnson 
addrossed  alette  to  her '4a  the  9th  See  aiUa« 
p.W-Ba] 
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Mrs.  Thrale  obeenred,  that  Pope  had  part- 
ly borrowed  from  him  "  The  Dying  Chris- 
tian to  hia  Soul."  Johnson  repeat^  Roch- 
ester's verses  upon  Flatman,  whith  I  thi|ik 
by  much  too  severe: . 

<*  Nor  that  slow  drndce  in  svrift  I^ndaii^k  straiiui^ 
Flatman,  who  Cowley  imitates  with  pains. 
And  rides  a  jaded  mQs6,  wfaipt  with  loose  reins."' 

I  like  to  recollect  afl  the  passages  that  I 
heard  Johnson  repeiat:  it  stamps  a  value  on 
thera. 

He  told  us  that  the  book  entitled  '<  l^he 
Lives  of  the  Poets,"  by  Mr.  .Gibber,  was 
entirely  compiled  by  Mr.  Shiels  i,  a  Scotdi- 


1  [Hofe  followed,  in  the  former  editions^  a  note 
eentaining  a  long  extract  ffom  the  Monthly  Re- 
view for  1792,  controverting  the  above  assertion, 
which,  on  account  of  its  length,  tlie  Editor  has 
thrown  into  the  Appendix;  bat  he  most  observe, 
with  more  immkliate-  reference  to  the  statement 
ia  the  text,  ihat  notwithstanding  the  weight  which 
most  begiven  to  Dr.  Johnson's  repeated  aster- 
Hone  on  a  sabject  ia  which  he  alleged  that  he 
had  indispntable  evidence  in  his  own  possession, 
^et  there  are  some  circumstances  which  eeeni  at 
variance  with  his  statements.  It  is  tme  that  the 
tiUe-page  ef  the  first  volnroe  savs,  **  compiled  by 
Mr.  Gibber,**  but  aU  the  other  volimies  have 
"  compiled  by  Mr.  Gibber  and  other  hands;  "  so 
that  Johnson  was  certainly  mistaken  in  representing 
that  Gibber  was  held  out  as  the  sole  author:  In 
the  third  vol.,  p.  166,  the  life '^  of  Bettertpn, .  the 
actor,  is  announced  as  **  written  by  R.  S.'»  no 
dovht  Robert  ShielSy^Bud  to  it  is  appended  the 
following  note,  *'  As  Mr.  Theophilus  Cibher  is 
publishing,  (in  another  work]  the  >  Lives  and 
Gharacter  of  eminent  Actors,'  he  leav^  to  other 
gentlemen  concerned  in  this  usork  ^  acconnt 
of  some  players^  who  could  not  be  omitted  .here- 
hi  as  poets,**  A  similar  notice  accompanies  the 
Life  of  Booth',  v.  iv.  p.  178;  and  again;  in  a  note 
on  the  "  Life  of  Thomson,**  vol.  v.  p.  211,  Tlie- 
ophiiui  Cibber,  in  his  ovoii  name,  states,  that  he 
read  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon  to  the  th^tri- 
eal  synod  with  s6  much  applause,  that'  he  was 
selected  to  play  the  part  of  Melisander.  -  Thfese 
drenmstances  prove  that  <<  a  Cibher  **  had  some 
■hare  in  the  Work,— diat  there  was  no  inteatba 
to  conceal  that  itwaa  Theophilus, — and  that  Rob-- 
ert  Shiels  and  others  were  avowed  asHstants. 
Mr.  Boswell,  in  a  former  passage,  (see  ante,  vol. 
i  p.  75.)  btimated  that  **  aome' choice  passages 
of  these  lives  were  written  by  Johnson  himself." 
That  opinion  the  Editor  thought  that  Johnson's 
own  assertibn^ sufficiently  negatived;  but  he  mutt 
admit,  on  reconsideratipn,  that  there  is  tome 
colour  for  Mr.  Bosweir«  suqfiicion;  for  it  appears 
that  Johnson  was  at  one  time  empk>yed  to  con- 
tribute to  that  work  the  lives  of,  at  least,  Shaka- 
peare  and  Dryden  (see  ante,  v.  J.  p.  '222,  ami 
post,  15th  May,  1776),  and  though  beeertably  did 
B<it  write ihoee  livee,  yet  several  passages  throughout 
the  work  are  much  hthis  style.  That,  however, 
nright  arise  ftera  the  imitation  ef  Shiels;  but 
what  is  most  impoitaot  is,  that  the  planra  which 
tiMw  lives  are  written  ■  sDbatantially  the  aama  as 


than,  one  df  his  Amanuenses.  "  The  book- 
sellers," said  he,  <^gave  Theophilus  Gibber, 
who  was  then  in  prison,  ten  guineas,  to  al- 
low MK  ^Gibber'  to  be  put  upon  the  title- 
page,  as  the  authour;  by  this,  a  double  im- 
position was  intetided;'in  the  fa%i  plaoe, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Gibber  at  all; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  old  Gibber/' 

Mr.  Murphv  said,  that  '1  The  Memoirs 
of  Gray's  Life  set  him  much  higher  in  his 
estimation  ihan  his.  poems  did:  fat  you 
there  saw  a  man  conistantly  at.work  in  lit- 
erature." Johnson  aeauiesced  in  this;  but 
depreciated  the  book,  I  thought,  very  un- 
reasonably. For  he  said,  '<  I  forced  myself 
to  read  it,*  only  because  it  was  a  cammon 
topic  of  conversation.  I  found  it  mighty 
dull;  and,  as  to  the  style,  it  is  fit  for  the 
second  ti^le."  ^  Why  he  thought  so  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  He  now  gave  it  as 
his  opinidh,  that  ^^  Akenside  was  a  superi- 
our  poet  both  to  Gray  and  Mason." 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Johnson  said, 
/M  think  them  ^ftry  itnpartial:  I  do  not 
know  an  iiistance  of  partiality."  He  men^ 
tioned  what  had  passed  up^  the  subject 
of  the  Monthly  and  Critical  KeviewB,  in  the 
conversation  with  which  lus  Majesty  had 
honoured  him.  He  expatiated  a  little  more 
on  them  this  evening.  '.'The  Monthly 
Reviewers,"  said  he,  <<  are  not  Deists;  but 
they  are  Ghristians  with  as  little  Christian- 
ity as  may  be;  and  are  for  pulling- down  all 
establishments.  The  Critical  Reviewer^ 
are  for  supporting  the  constitution  both  in 
church  and  state.  The  Critical  Reviewers, 
I  believe,  oflen  review  without  reading  the 
books  through;  but  lay  hold  of  a'  topick, 
and  write  ciiiefly  from  their  own  minds. 
The  Monthly  Reviewers  are  duUer  men, 
and  are  elad  to  read  the  books  through." 

He  tdked  of  Lord  LyUelton's  extreme 
anxiety  as  an  authour;.  observing,  tliat "  he 
was  thirty  years  in  preparing  his  history, 
and  that  he  employfsa  a^man  -to  point  it  for 
him;-  as  if  (laughing)  another  man  could 
Mint  his  sense  better  than  himself  a."  Mr. 
Murphy  said,  he  understood  his  history  was 
kept  back  several  years  for  fear  of  Smollett. 
JoHNsoH.  .  *^  This  seems  strange  to  Mur- 
phy and  me,  who  never  felt  that  anxiety, 
but  sent  what,  he  wrote  to  the  press,  and 


that  which  Johnson  adopted  m  his  own  beautiful 
work. — ^Ed.] 

*  [It  may  be  doubted  whether  Jahnson*s  dis- 
like of  Lord  Lyttelton  did  not  here  lead  him  into 
an  error.  Persons  not  so  habituated  with  the  de- 
tails of  printing  as  he  was  may  have  been  leas 
expert  at. the  use  of  these  conventional  aigna. 
Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray:  "Do  yom 
kno^.any  one  who  can  sfop?~I  mA«n  j»0M, 
jBommas,  and  so  forth,  for  I  am,  1  fiisr,  a  and 
hand  at  your  pnnotuatkMi.** — Mp^^^s  IJife  ^ 
Byron,  voi  l  p.  417.— «Eo.] 
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,      let  it  take  its  ehanee.'    1^8.  Tb»ai.c. 

[       •*  The  time  has  been,  sir,  when  you  felt 

I       it,"     JoHicsoN.    «*Why  really,  madam,  I 

do  not  recollect  a  tunte  when  that  was  the 


Talking  of  «  The  Spectator,"  he  said, 
«*  It  is  wonderful  that  there  is  such  a  pro* 
|>brtion  bf  bad  papers,  in  the  half  of  the 
work  which  was  not  written  by^  Addison^ 
for  there  was  all  the  world  to  write  that 
half,  yet  not  a  half  of  that  half  is  good. 
One  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  English  Ian- 
g^uaee  is  the  paper  on  IS  ovelty  i,  yet  we  do' 
not  hear  it  talked  of.  It  iftras  written  by 
Grove,  a  dissenting  teacher}*  He  would 
not,  1  perceived,  call  him  a  clergyman^ 
though  he  was  candid  enough  to  allow  very 
great  merit  to  his  composition.'  Mr,.  Mui^ 
phy  said,  he  remembered  when  theire  were 
several  people  alive  in  Iiondon,  who  en- 
joyed a  Considerable  reputation  merely  from 
having  written  a  paper  in  "  The  Specta- 
tor.'' '  He  mentioned  particularly  Mr.,  Ince, 
w^ho  used  to  frequent  Tom's  coffee-house. 
**  But,"  said  Johnson,  "  you  must  consider 
how  hiffhly  Steele  speaks  of  Mr.  Ince  3." 
He  would  not  allow  that  the  paper  on  car- 
rying a  boy  to  travel,  signed  Philip  Home- 
bred, which  was  reported  to  be  written  by 
the  Ijord  Chancellor  Hard wicke,  had  merit. 
He  said,  **'it  was  quite  vulgar,  and  had  no- 
thing luminous." 

Johnson  mentioned  Dr.  Barry's^  S^tem 
of  Phy^ick.  "  He  was  a  man,"  said  he, , 
**  who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in 
Dublin,  came  over  to  England,  and  brought 
his  reputation  with  him,  but  had  not  great 
success.  His  notion  was,  that  pulsation 
occasions  death  by  attrition;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  wav  to  preserve  life  is  to  re- 
tard pulsation.  But  we  know  Idiat  pulsa^ 
tion  IS  strongest  in  infants,  and  that  we  in- 
crease in  growth  while  it  operates  in  its 
regular  couraej  so  it  cannot  be  the  canse 
of  destructk>n."  Soon  after  this,  he  said 
something  very  flattering  to  Mrs.  Thtale, 
which  I  do  not  recollect;  but  it  concluded 
with  wishing  her  long  life.  «*Sir,"  said  I, 
"  if  Dr.  Barry's  system  be  true,  you  have 
now  shortened  Mrs.  Thrale's  life,  perhaps 
some  minutes,  by  accelerating  her  pulsa- 
tion." 

[''dr.   ^OHNSOfr   TO   MISS   RKTITOLDS. 
"lilh  April,  me. 
"Dearest    maeam,^To   have 
MsS*    >^ted,  with  r^ard  to  you,  in  a  man- 
ner either  uniriendljr  pr  disrespect- 
ful, would  give  me  great  pain;  and,  I  Bope, 


*  [Spectator,  No.  626.--Ed.] 

'  [In  the  555th  Number  of  the  Spectitor.^ 
Ed.] 

*  SirEdwBidBanry,  Qaroneti'  [He  published 
a  cnrioni  work  on  the  Wiaeeof  the  Ancienti.— ^ 
Ka.] 


will  be  always  verv  eoutrary  to  my  inten- 
tion/ That  I  staia  away  was  merely  acci- 
dental Lhave  seldom  dined  from,  home; 
and  I  did  not  think  my  opinion  necessary  to 
vour  information  in  ai^y  proprieties  of  be- 
haviour. 

<^  The  poor  parents  of  the  ^ild  ore  much 
grieved^  and  much  dejected.  The.  journey 
to  Italy  is  put  off^  but  they^go  to  Bath  on 
Monday.  A' visit  ftom  you  will 'be  well 
taken,  and  I  think  your  mttoi^cy  is  such 
that  ^ou  may  very  properly  pay  it  in  a 
morninff.  I  am  sure  tnat  it  will  be  thought 
seasonable  and  kind,  and  I  wish  you  not  to 
omit  it.  i  am,  de^r  madam,  your  moet^ 
humble  servant,         *'  Sam.  JoHirsoir."]    . 

Oq  Thursday,  A|)ril  11, 1  dined  with  him 
at  General  Paoli's,  in  whose  house  I  now 
resided,  and  where  I  had  ever  afterwards 
the  honour  of  being  entertained  unth  tlie 
kindest  attention  as  his  constant  guest, 
while  1  was  in  London,  till  I  had  a  house  iA 
my  own  there.  I  mentioned  my  having 
that  momitig 'introduced  to  Mr.  Garrick, 
Count  Neni,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great 
rank  and  fortune,  to  whom  Garrlck  talked 
of  Abel  Drugger  as  a  »mattpart;  and  rela- 
ted, with  pleasant  Vanity,  that  a  French- 
man, who  had  seen  him  in  one  of  his  low 
characters,  exclaimed, "  Comment  I  je  ne  le 
eraispoi^  Cen^estpoiMofuieurGarriekf 
ee  grand  AornuM/"  Garrick  added,  with 
an  appearance  of  grave  recollection,  "  If  I 
wfere.to  begin  life  again,  I  think  I  should 
•not.  pl^y  those  low  characters."  Upon 
which  I  observed,  '.*  Sir,  you  would  be  in 
the  wronff ,  for  your  great  excellence  is  your 
variety  of  play  ing^y  our  representiuff  jso  well, 
characters  so  very-  different."  Johhsoit. 
'<  Garrick^  si^,  was  not  in  earnest  in  what 
he  said :  for,  to  be  sure,  his  pecuffar  excel- 
lence isrhis  variety;  and,  pern aps,  there  is 
not  an V  one  character  which  has  not  been 
as  well  acted  by  spmebody  else,  as  he  could 
do  it."  Boswell.  "  Why  then,  sir,  did 
he  talk  so? "  '  Johnsqit.  «<Why  sir,  to 
make  you  answer  as  vou  did."  .  Bos  well. 
^<  I  do  n't  know,  sir;  ne  seemed  to  dip  deep 
into  his  mind  for  reflection."  Johnson. 
<^  He  had  not  far  to  dip,  sir;  he  had  said 
the  same  thing,  probably,  twen^  times 
before." 

Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod to  high  office,' he  said,  '<  His  parts,  sir, . 
are  pretty  well  for  a  lord;  but  would  not  be 
distinguished  in  a  man  who  had  nothing 
else  but  his  parts  V  i 

Ajoiimey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  thouffhts^    .   ^ 
He  said,  "  A  man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy 


*  [Obvious  as  this  allusion  must  have  been  at 
the  time»  neither  the  editor,  nor'  any  of  the 
numerous  peisons  who  have  favoured  aim  with 
assistance  and  information,  can  aatis&ctorily  dedf- 
Bate  the  noblemaa  here  meant. — Ed,"} 
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it  always  conaciotfa  of  an> inferiority,  Orotn 
his  not  having  seen  what  it  is  expected  a 
man  should  see.  The  grand  object  of  trav- 
elling is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean/ On  those  shores  were  the  four 
Sreat  empires  of  the  world;  the  Assyrian, 
ie  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman. 
All  our  religron,  almost  all  our  law,  almost 
all  oiir  arts,  almost  all  that -sets  us  above 
mvages,  has  come  to  os  from  the  slv>res  of 
the  Mediterranean.*'  The^Oeneral  observe 
ed,  that  <^  The  MEDrrKRRA.fiCAH  would  be 
a  noble  subjee;t  for  a  poem." 

We  talk^  of  translation;  I  said,  i  could 
not  define  it,  nor  could  I  tlunk  of  a  simili- 
tude to  incistnite  it;  h\it  that  ii  appeared  to 
me  the  translation  of  poetry  could  be  only 
imitation.  Johhson.  "You  may  trans  late' 
books  of  science  exactly.  You  -may  also 
translate  history,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  ethhel- 
lished  with  oratory,  which  is  poetieaL  Po- 
eiry,  indeed,  cannot  be  translated;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  the  poets  th'al  preserve  lan- 
guages; for  we  would  not  be  at  the  trouble 
to  learn  a  lahgua|[^e,  if  we  could  have  all 
that  is  written  in  it  just  as  well  in  a  transla- 
tion. But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry  cfannot 
be  preserved  in  any'langUage  except  that  rn 
which  it  was  originally  written,  we  learn  the 
li^guage." 

A  preatleman  maintained  that  the  art  -of 
printiiii^  had  hurt  real  learning,  by  dissemi- 
nating idle  writings.  Johhson.  **  Sir,  if 
it  had  not  been  fbr  the  art  of  printin|f,  we 
should  now  have  no  learning  at  all;  fbr 
books  would  have  perished  faster  than  they 
could  have  been  trahseribed."  This  obser- 
vatioq  seems  not  just,  considering  for  how 
many  ages  bcioks  were  preserved  by  writing 
aldnei. 

The  same  gentleman  maintained,  that  a 
general  diffutton  of  knowledge  among  a 
pneople  was  a  disadvantage;  (or  it  made 
the  vulgar  rise  a1)ove  thieir  bumble  spherel 
JoiTKBOM.  "Sir,  while  knowledge  is  a  dis- 
tinction, those  whb  are  possessed  pf  it  will 
naturally  Hse  above  those  who  are  not. 
Merely  to  read  and  w^rite  was  a  dfstinction 
at  first;  but  we  see  when  reading  and  writ- 
ing have  become  p:eneral,  the  common  peo* 
pie  keep  their  stations.  And  so,  were  high- 
er atiainmehts  to  become  general,  the  e^t 
would  be  the  same." 

•*  Goldsmith,*'  he  said,  "  referred  every 
thing  to  vanity;  his  virtues  and  vices  too 
were  from  that  motive.-    He  was  not  a  so- 


>  The  aathoor  did  not  recollect  that  of  the 
booki  preserved  (and  an  infiiute  namber  was  lort) 
all  were  confined  to  two  langoam.  In  modern 
tiroes  and  modem  laogoages,  France  and  Italy 
alone  prodace  juore  hooks  in  a  given  lime  than 
Greece  and  Rdme:  pat  England,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  the  northern  kingdoms  oat  of  the  questran* — 
Blakbwat. 


cial  man.    He  never  ezchMged  muid  with 
you  «.»> 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole'a 
Mr.  Mickle,  the  excellent  translator  of 
"  The  Lusiad,"  was  there.  I  have  preserv- 
ed little  of  the  convereatibn  of  this  evening. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Thomson  had  a  tru» 
poetical  genius*  the  power  of  viewing  every- 
thing'in  a  poetical  light  His  fault  is  such 
a  cloud  of  words  sometimes,  |hai  the  sense 
can  hardly  peep  through.  Sbiels,  who 
compiled  <Cil>ber'a  Xiives  of  the  poets  V 
was  one  day  sitting  with  me.  I  took  down 
Thomaon,  and  read  sloud  a  lai^e portion  of 
him,  and  then  asked, — Is  not  this  fine? 
Shiels  having  expressed  th^  highest  admira 
tion— Well,  sir  (said  I),.  I  have'  omitted 
every  other  line." 

I  related  a  dispttte  between  Goldaroith 
and  Mr.  Robert  bodsley,  one  day  when 
they  and  I  were  dining  at  Tom  Dayies^s,  in 
176S.  Goldsmith  asserted,  that  tHere  was 
no  poetry  produced  in  this  age.  Dodsley 
a|>pealed  to  his  own  (JoUeetion,  and  main- 
tained, that  though  you  could  not  find  a 
Ealaae  like  Drvden's^Odeon  St  Cecilia'a 
^ay^"  you  had  villages  composed  of  very 
rtty  houses;  and  he  mentioned  particular 
"The  Spleen."  Joiursoir.  « I  think 
podsley  gave  up  the  question.  He  and 
Goldsmith  \said  the  same  thing;  only  he 
said  it  1n  asofler  manner  than  Goldteith 
did;  for  he  acknowledged  there  was  no  po- 
etry, nothing  that  towered  above  the  com- 
mon mark.  Yon  may  find  wit  and  humour 
in  verse,  and  yet  no  poetry.  *  Hudidraa' 
has  a  profusion  of  these;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  a  poem.  *  The  Spleen,'  in  Dods- 
ley's  Collection,  on  which  you  say  he 
chiefly  rested,  ia  not  poetry."  Bosweli. 
**  Does  not  Gray's  poetry,  sir,  tower  above 
the  common  mark^"  Johhsov.  '^Yes, 
sir;  but  we  must  attend  to  the  difierence 
between  what  men  in  general  cannot  do  if 
they  would,  and  what  every  man  may  do  if 
he  would.    Sixteen-string  Jack^  towered 


'  [This  seems  not  easy  to  nnderatand.  Poor 
Goldsc^ith  was  $oeial  to  a  lank;  how  he 
bebaveid  in  sstciety  is  another  matter;  and  as  to 
•(exchanging  mind,"  his  chief  defect  was,  that 
he  had  no  reserve  whatsoever,  and  opened  what- 
ever he  had  in  his  mind  with  the  ntDfjost  confi- 
dence of  indiscretion,  [see  pastim].  Dr.  John- 
son, perhaps,  meant  that  be  was  too  nmch  of  an 
ecotist,  and  thooght  too  moch  of  personal 
tnomph  in  conversation,  to  be  a  man  of  agreeable 
social  habits;'  yet  we  know  that  Jahnson  himself 
always  conudered  coiiveisatioa  as  a  kind  of 
gladiatorial  exercise. — Ed.] 

'  See  dnte,  note,  p.  60 

*  A  noted  highwayman,  who,  after  having 
been  several  times  tried  and  acqnitfied,  was  at 
last  hanged.  He  was  remarkable  for  foppery  io  his 
dress,  and  particularly  for  wearing  a  bonch  of  sixtaea 
stringB  at  the  knees  of  nil  breechss.— Boswxxo. 
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the  comoKHt  m»ri[."  Bobwbli^ 
•«  Then,  sir,  what  is  poetry  ? "  "  Johnson. 
Why,  sir,  it  is  much  easier  po  say  what  it  Js 
not.  We  all  know  what  light  is;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  tell  what  it  is." 
B««ic.  l^f^Yi  he  said,  ^'another  oeca- 

Apopiu  BOO,  was  the  vei^  Torre  >  of  poe- 
^  ^^  try.  he  piay^  his  oonneatioiis  so 
speciously,  that  his  steel-duBt '  is  mistaken 
by  many  for  a  shower  of  gM  ^.]       ., 

On  Friday,  April  13, 1,  dined  with  him  at 
ovr  liiend  Tom  Davies'b, '  where  vre  met 
Mr.  Cradock  ',  of  Leicestershire,  >authQar 
of  •*  Zobcide,"  a  tragedy;  a  very  pleading 
gendeman,  to  whom  my  ixiend  uu  Far- 
mer's verv  excellent  'Essay  oU;  the  Leem- 
ing  of  Sflakspeare  is  addredSed;  and  Dr. 
Harwood,  who  has  written  and  published 
various  works:  particularly  a  fantastical 
transiation  of  tneNew  Testament,  in  mod- 
ern phrase,  and  with  a  Soeinian  xwlst^. 

I  mtroduced  Aristotle's  doetrine,  in  his 

**  Art  of  Poetr^,^'  of  "  »*Bkpnc  tm  4r«A»/uttT»r, 

the  purging  oi  the  passions,"  as  the  puipoee 
of  tragedy  5.  <*  But  how  .are  the  paauods 
to  he  purged  by  terrour  and  pity?"  said  I, 
with  an  assniped  air  of  ignorance,  to  incite 
him  to  talk,  for  which  it  was  oflen  necessary 
to  empby  som^  address.  ^  Johnson.  .'*  Why, 
sir,  you  are  to  consider  what  is  the  meaning 
of  purging  in  the  original  sense.  .It  is  to 

>  [A  foreicaer  of  that  name,  who,  some  yean 
a^',  exhibited  a  variety  of  splendid  fireworks  at 
tfarybooe  GaFdeaa.] 

'  [Thii  and  momi  tobeequ^nt  extracts  are  from 
a  collection  of  Dr.  Johnson's  **  Apophthegmst 
SetitimeniB,  Opirtiona,  and  occasional  Reflect 
Hons^'*  made  by  Sir  John  Hawkhis,  and  pob-t 
lisbed  m  the  laat  volume  of  his  editbn  of  John- 
son's works. — Ed.] 

'  [Who  has  since  published  Memoha  of  his 
owt  Thnei,  of  which  the  EdiU>r  has  made  occa-. 
sbnal  use. — Cd.] 

*  [He  is  asoito  aivantageoasly  known  by  a 
work  OB  the  elassics.  This  poor  man  had,  about 
1763,  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  rendered  him 
a  cripple,  and,,  in  1788,  be  pablisbedf  ia  the  ^a- 
ropean  Magazine,  a  letter,  written  to  him  in  1773 
by  Bbhop  Lowth,  to^ow  that  the  bishop,  though 
no  friend  to  ^laMateia,  was  kind  and  Uberal  te- 
wacda  him.  Harwood  cooclodea  hut. appeal  by 
aying,  that,  had.  he  been  a  dishonest  man,  ^nd 
eonld  have  conformed  to  the  trinltarian  worship* 
of  the  church,  lie  should  not  have  been  in  indi- 
gent and.  necessitous  circumstances.  Bisbop. 
Lowth,  he  says,  coii|ribnied»  to  th^  last  year  of 
his  lifiB,  to  relieve  his  wants.  European  MagO' 
«me,  1788,p.  413.-^Ed.] 

*  See  an  ii^eaioaa  easay  on  this  subject  by  the 
late  Di.  Moor,  Greek  professor  at  Glaj^ow. — 
BoswEi^L.  See  also  a  learned  note  on  this  pas- 
sage of  Anttotle,  hy  Mr.  Twining,  in  his  adiuira- 
Ue  iransrfition  of  the  Poeticks,  in  which,  the 
various  ezpkmatioa»  of  other,  criticks  are  con- 
sidered, and  ia  which  Dr.  Moor'a  essay  is  paitka- 
Jariy  discussed      I.  Boswsia..      . 


expel  Jinnurities  iVoin  ^  human  hody. 
The  fnind  is  subj^-ct  to  the  same  imperfee- 
tioB.  The  passions  are  the  gi'eat  movers  of 
human  actions;  hut  they  are  mixed  with 
•such  impurities,  that  it  is  necessary  they 
should  be  purged  or  refined  by  means  of 
terrour  and  i»ty.  For  instance,  amhition  if 
a  noble  passion;  hut  hy  seeing  upon  the 
stsee^that  a  man  who  is  so  es^cessively 
ambitiotM  as  to  ririse  himself  l^  injustice  is 
punished,  we  are  terrified  at  the  iatal  con- 
sequanees  of  such  a  passion.  In  the  same 
manner  a  certain  degree  of  leseQtment  is 
necessary;  but  if  we  see  thist  a  man  carries 
it  too  far,  we  pity  the  object  of  it,  and  are 
taught  to  moderate  that  passion,"  My  re- 
cord upon  this  occasion  does  grea^.  injustice 
to  Johnson'^  expression,  which  was  so  for* 
cible  and  brilKanl,  that  Mr.  Cradc^k  whisper- 
ed me^  *<  O  that  his  woids  were  writteir  isi  a 
book*!" 

I  observed,  the  great  defect  of  the  trsgedv 
of"  Othello  "  was,  that  it  had  not  r  mpraf; 
for  that  no  man  could 'resiat  the  circum- 
stances -of  suspicion  whieh  were  artfully 
swgested  to  Othello's^  mind.  Jc>Hvaoii'. 
'^In  the. first  pface,  sir,  .i^e  learn  from 
OtheHo  this  Very  useiVl.mioral,  liot  to  make 
an  unequal  match;  in  the  second  place,  we 
learn  not  to  yield  too  readily  to  isiupicion. 
The  handkerchief  is  merely  a  trick,  uiough 
a  very  pretty  trick;  but* there  are  no  other 
circujnstakiGes  of  reasonable,  suspicion,  ex- 
ce|)t  what  is  related  by  lago  of  Caask^'s 
warm  expressions  concerning  Pesdemopii 
in  his  flieep;  and  .that  depended  entirely 
upon  the  assertion  of  one  man;  No,  sir,  [ 
think  Othellb  has  mure  moral  than  almost 
any  play." 

Talking  of  a  penurious  gentleman  of  our 
acc|uAintance,  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  he  is 
narrow,  not  so  much  from  avarjce,  as  from 
impotence  to  spend  his  money.  He  cannot 
find  in  his  heart  to  pour  out  a  bdttle  of  wine; 
hilt  he  would  not  much  care  if  it  should 
sour." 

*  He  said^  he  wished  to  see  ^'  John  Pentus's 
Critical  Works'*  collected.  Da  vies  said, 
they  wouU  not  sell.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed 
to  think  otherwise. 

Davies  fikid  of  a  weft  known  dramat^ck 
authour?,  that  'Mie  jived  upon. poUed  sto* 
rfe«,^and  ^that  he  made  his  way  as  Hannibal 
did,  by  vinegary  having  begun  by  attack- 
ing people,  parttc'tlatly  theplayem." 

He  reminded  Dn  Johnaqn  of  Mn  Mur- 
phy's having  pakl  him  the*  highest  compli- 
ment that  ever  was  paid  to.  a  layman,  by 
asking  his  pardon  for  repefiting  some  oaths 
in  the  coufse.  of  telling  a  story. 


'*  [Periiaps  in  alhttion  u>>  *'  Oh  that  my  woids 
were  now  written!    Oh  that  they  were  printed  ia 
a  book!"— /o6,  xix.  23.— Hali,.] 
^    7  PiebaUy  Mr.  Caraberland.— £o.] 
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[He  never  sufierod  any  oi^  Jo 

swear  before  him.    When -— , 

a  libertine,  but  a  man  of  some 
note,  was  talking*  before  him,  and  interlard* 
Ing  his  stories  with  oaths,  Johnson  said, 
<*  Sir,  all  this  swearing  will  do  nothmg  for 
our  story;  I  b«f(  you  wHI  not  swear."  The 
narrator  went  on  swearing:  Johnson  ^said, 
"  I  niust  again  entreat  vou  4iot  to  swear.'** 
He  swore  again;  Johnson  quitted  the 
room.] 

Johnson  and  I'supped  this  evening  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  company 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Air.  Langton, 
Mr.  Nairne,  now  one  of  the  Scotch  judges, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinan  i;  and  my 
Very  worthy  (Hend,  Sir  William  Forties,  of 
PftsHgo. 

We  discussed  the  question,  whether 
drinkihg  improved  conversation  and  benev-^ 
olence.  Sir  Joshua  maintained,  it  did. 
JoHirsoK.  **No,.s(rr  before  dinner  men 
meet  with  great  inequality  of  understand- 
ing; and  those  who  are  conscious  of  their 
inferiority  have  the  modesty  not  to  talk. 
When  they  have  drunk  wine,  every  man 
feels  himself  happy,  and  loses  that  modesty, 
and  grows  impudent  and  vociferous:  but  he 
is  not  improved:  he  is  only  not  sensible  of 
his  defects.'*  Sir  Joshua  said  ^ the  Doctor 
was  talking  of  the  effects  of  excess  in  wine; 
but  that  a  moderate  glass  enlivened  the 
mind,  by  giWng  a  proper  circulation  te  the 
bloodi  "I  am,''  said  he.  "in  very  good 
spirits,  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning.  By 
dinner-time  I  am  exhausted;  wine  puts  me 
in  the  same  state  as  when  I  rot  up: -and 
I  am  sure  that  moderate  drinking  makes 
people  talk  better."  Johhsok.  **  No,  sir; 
wine  gives  not  light,  gay,  ideal,  hilarity; 
but  tumultuous,  noisy,  clamorous  merri- 
ment I  have  heard  none  of  those  drunken, 
— nay,  drunken*  is  a  coarse  word,-^none  ot 
those  viwma  flights.'^  Si  a  Joshua.  "  Be- 
cause you  have  sat  by,  quite-  sober,  and  felt 
an  envy  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  were 
drinking."  Johnson.  "Perhaps,  con- 
tempt. And,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
drunk  one's  self,  to  relish  the  wit  of  drunk- 
enness. Da  we  not  judge  of  the  drunken 
wit  of  tiie  dialogue  between  iago  and  Cassip, 
the  most  exceUentin  its  kind,  when  we  are 
quite  sober?  Wi$  ik  witj  by  whatever 
means  it  is  produced;  and,  if  good,  will  ap- 
pear so  a^  all  tiines.  <  I  admit  that  the  spirits 
are  raised  by  drinking,  as  by  the  common 
participation  of  any  pleasure :'  cock-fighting 
or  bear4>aittng  will  raise  the  spirits  of  a 
company,  as  drinking  does,  though  surely 
they  will  not  improve  conversation.  I  also 
admit,  that  there  are  some  sluggish  tnen 
who  arc  improved  by  drinking;  as  there 
are  fruits  which  are  not  good  till  they  are 


[See  oiKe,  v.  L  p.  888.-^^0.) 


rotten.  There  are  such  meni  bat  they  are 
inedhirs.  I  indeed  alkiw  that  there  have 
beel)  a  very  lew  men  of  talents  who  were 
hnproved  by  drinking:  but  I  maintain  that 
I  am  right  as  to  the  effects  of  drinkiiig  in 
general:  and  l^t  it  be  considered,  that  there 
IS  no  position,  however  Talse  in  ite  univer- 
•sality,  which  is  not  true  of  some  particular 
man."  Sir  Wiiliam  Forbes  said,  **  Might 
not  a  man  warmed  with  wine  be  like  a  hot- 
tie  of  beer,  which  is  made  brisker  by  being 
set  before  the  five?'?  "  Nay,"  said  John- 
son, langhing,  "  I  cannot  answer  that:  that 
is  too  much  for  me." 

I  observed,  that  wine  did  some  people 
harm,  by  inflaming,  confusing,  and  irrita- 
ting ihetr  minds;  but  that  the  •  experience 
of  mankind  had  declared  in  favour  of  mod- 
erate drinking.  John  son.  "  Sir,  I  do  not 
say  it  is'  wronr  to  prodiice  self-oomplaceDcy 
by  drinking:  1  ohly  deny  that  it  improves 
the  mind.  When  I  drank  wine  ^^  I  aeorned 
to  drink  it  when  in  company.  {  have 
drunk  many  a  bottle  by  myself;  in  the  first 
place,  because  I  had  need  of  it  to  raise  my 
spirits :  in  the  second  place,  because  I  would 
ha^  nobody  to  witness  its  effects  upon 
me." 

[At  one  period  of  his  life,  how-  Rcwt 
ever,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Apo^k. 
bottlci  Sweet  wines  were  his  ^'  *'*■ 
chief  favourites;  when  none  of  these  were 
before  him,  he  would  sometimes  drink  port 
with  a  lump  of  sugar  in  every  glass.  The 
strongest  liquors,  and  ip  very  large  quanti- 
ties, produced  no  other  effect  on  him  than 
moderate  .exhilaration*  Once,  and  but  once, 
he  is  known  to  have  had  liisdoee;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  himself  discovered,  on 
finding  one.  of  his  sesquipedalian  Words 
hang  nre;  he  then  started  up,  and  gravely 
observed, — I  think  it  time  we.  shouUl  go  to 
bed.  "  After  a  ten  years'  forbearance  of 
every  fluid  except  tea  and  sherbet,  I  drank," 
said  he,  <'  one  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  the  evenin&r  of  the 
day /On  which  he  was  knighted.  I  never 
swallowed  another  drop,  tiU  old  Madeira 
was  prescribed  to  me  as  a  coidial  during 
my  present  indisposition;  but  this  liquor 
did  not  relish  as  iormeriy,  and  I  therefore 
discontinued  it,"] 

He  told  us,  "almost  all  his  Ramblers ^ 


'  [Wbe-drinken  will  not  be  mach  afieeted  by 
the  eenrafe  of  one  who,  when  he  did  drink  wine, 
drank  alone,  and  wbsse  choice  beverage  wis 
poit  in  ^  hasty  drenghts,  tweettned  .unth  nigar 
or  eaniUaire.    8ee  ante,  v.  L  p.  808. — Ed.] 

>  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  82;  bat  the  editor  d»c 
^beerre— on  the  sssSftMa  made  thera  by  Bfm 
Piozzi,  <*  that  the  paper  on  Precrsatination  was 
written  in  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds's  parionr  *' — thit 
bbth  she  aaid  Mr.  Boawell  rppear  to  have  been  la 
BHPor  astothedateoftha  acqaaintanee  betwaea 
Sir  Joshna  and  Dr.  Johnaen.    See  Mete,  v.  i  p^ 
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were  writteti  just  as  they  were  wanted  fbr 
the  preee;  that  he  sent  a  certain  portion  of 
the  copy  of  an  eaaay,  and  wrote  the  re* 
mainder,  while  the  former  part  of  it  was 
pnntia^.  When  it  was  Wanted,  and  he 
had  fairly  sat  doi^  to  it,  hq  i^  sure  it 
would  be  done. ^' 

He  said,  that,  for  geiieral  improvement, 
a  man  should  read  whatever  his  immediate 
inclination  prompts  him  to;  though,  to  be 
sure,,  if  a  poan  has  a  science  to  learn,  he 
m  ust^regu  larly  and  resolutely  ad vance.  He 
•dded,  "What  we  read  with,  inclination 
makes  a  much  stronger  impression.  Ifi^e 
jead  without  inclination,  half  the  mind  is 
employed  in  fixine  the  attention;  so  there 
is  but  one  half  to  be  employed  on  wh^t  we 
read."  Ha  told  us,  he  read  Fieidinff's 
*' Araselia  "  through  without  stopping  i.  fie 
•aid»  "  If  a  mau  begins  to  lead  m  the  mid- 
dle of  a  book,  and  feels  an  inctination  to  go 
on,  let  him  not  quit  it,  to  go  to  the  begin- 
ning. He  may,  perhaps,  notfedi  again  tbe 
inclinatioii." 

Sir  Joshua  mentioned.  Mr.  Cumberland's 
'<  Odes, "  which  were  iustpublvibed*  Johk- 
soir.  '*  Why,  sir, .  tney  would  hare  been 
thouffht  as  good  as  odes  commonly  are,  if 
Cumberland  had  not  put  his  name  to  them^ 
but  a  name  immediately  draws  censure,  un- 
less it  be  a.  name  that  bears  down  every 
thing  before  it.  Nay,  Cumberland  has 
made  his  <  Odes '  subsidiary  to  the  fame  of 
another  man  K  They  might  have  run  well 
enough  by  themselves;  but  he  has  not  only 
loaded  them  with  a  name»  but  1^  made 
them  carry  double."  .       . 

We  talked  of  theTeviewa,  and  Dr.  Joh»- 


103.     "The  Rambler"  was  ended  before  thej 
could  have  been  acquainted. — ^£d.] 

*  We  have  here  an  invohintary  tesdmony  to 
the  excellence  of  this  admirable  writer,  to  whom 
we  have  seen  that  Dr.  Johnson  direetfy  allowidd 
so  little  meriL— BoswKLL.  Johnson  appears  to 
have  been  partScnlariy  pleased  with  the  character 
of  the  heroine  of  this  novel.  *<  Hk  attention  to 
veraeity,*'  says  Mie.  Pioza,  "  was  wilhoit  eqval 
or  eiample;'*  and  when  I  mentioned  Clarksa  as 
a  poifect  character,  «  On  the  contrary,*'  said  he, 
**  yon'  may  observe  tbeie  is  always  something 
which  she  prefera  to  trath. '  *  *  *  Fielding's  Amelia 
was  the  most  pleasing  herome  of  all  the  romances," 
be  said;  "  hot  that  vile  broken  nose,  never  cored, 
mined  the  sale  of  perhaps  the  only  book,  of 
which,  being  printed  off  (published)  betimes  one 
morning,  a  new  edition  was  called  lor  before 
nkht.'-*— wtffrfftfofes,  p.  221. — Mai«oi«s. 

^  Mr.  Romney ,  the  pisuBter,  who  has  now  deserv- 
edly established  a  h^h  reputation. — ^Boswbli.. 
[A  canons  work  migirt  be  written  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  pamtersb  Horace  Walpole  talks  some- 
where of  *<  Ram$tv  and  Reynolds  r*  and  Ha- 
ley also  dedicated  his  lyre  (each  as  it  was)  to 
iMmney.  Wfakt  would  a  pictnre  of  Ramsey  of 
Romney  now  bring  at  an  aoMtion  ? — ^Bn.] 

VOL.   II.  9 


son  spoke  of  them  as  be  did  at  Thrale's  9. 
Sir  Joshua  said,  what  I  have  ofWn  thought, 
that  he  wondered  to  find  ao  much  good  wri* 
ting  empkiyed  in  them,  when  the  authoura 
were  to  remain  unknown,  and  so  could  not 
have  the  motive  of  fame.  JoHirson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  those  who  write  in  them,  write 
well  in  order  to  be  paid.weli" 

["  DB.  J^OHNSON  TO   MISS  RBYITOLDS. 
**itfikApitf,ms. 

"Dxarest'  madajc, — ^When  you 
called  on  Mrs;  Thrale,  I  find  by  in^  ^^ 
quiry  that  she. was  really  abroad.  ^" 
The  same  thing  happened  to  Mis.  Mootft- 
gu,  of  which  I  beg  you  to  inform  her,  for 
she  went  likewise  by  my  opinion.  '  The  d»> 
nial,  if  it  had  been  fei^fned,.  would  not  havu 
pleased  me.  Your  visits^  however,  jm«  kind** 
ly  paki,  and  very  kindly  taken. 

"  We  are  going  to  Bath  this  mopiing; 
but  I  could  not  part  without  teHing  you  the 
real  state  of  your  viaitw — I  am,  dearcat  mad- 
.am,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Saiu  JoaxsQH.*' 

Soon  after  this  day,  he  went  to  Bath  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrak.  I  had  never  seoa 
that  beautifuh  citjr,  and  wished  t»  take  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  it  while  JohnsoA 
was  there.  Having  written  to  him,  I  re-^ 
ceived  the  following  aasww: 

''to  JAMES  BOSWEtL,  S&q. 

"  Dbab  HB,--Why  do  you  tolk  of  neg^ 
lect?  Whmidkl  I  neglect  you^  Ifvou^ 
come  to  Bath,  we  shall  ail  be  glad  to  see 
you.    Gome,  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  can. 

"  But  I  have  a  little  buainess  for  you  at 
London.  Bid  Francis  look  in  the  paper 
drawer  of  the  chest  of  drawers  in  my^bed^ 
chamber,  for  two  cases;  one  for  the  attorv 
ney-ffeneral,  and  one  foi  the  sdicitoiwgeneiw 
al.  They  lie,  I  think,  at  the  top  of  my 
papers^  otherwise  they  are  somewhere  else^ 
and  will  give  me  more  trouble^ 
"  <<  Please  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if 
they  can  be  found.  Mak«  my  compUments 
to'  all  our  friends  round  the  world,  and 
to  Mrs.  Williams  at  home.— I  am,.sir,  your, 
&c.  .  ««  Sam.  JoHRSoir. 

<^  Search  for  the  papers  as  socm  as  you 
can,  that,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  may  write  to 
you  again  before  you  come  dowm'' 

On  the  36th  April,  I  went  to  Bath;  and 
on  my  arrival  at  the  Pelican  inn,  found  W- 
ing  fbr  me  an  obliging  invitatioa  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  whom  I  was  agreeably 
entertained  almost  constantly  during  my 
stay.  They  were  gone  to  the  ioon)s::but' 
there  was  a  kind  note  fVom  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  he  should  sit  at  home,  all  the  evening. 


['  See  ante,  p.  60.— Ed.] 
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I  went  to  him  directl  v,  and  before  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Thrale  returned,  we  had  by  oureelvea 
flomc  hours  of  tea-drinking  and  taUc. 

I  shall  group  together  such  of  his  savings 
•8  I  preserved  during  the  few  days,  that  I 
was  at  Bath. 

Of  a  person  ^  who  differed  from  him  in 
politicks,  he  said,  "  In  private  life  he  is  a 
veiy  honest  ffentleman;  but  I  will  .not  allow 
him  to  be  so  in  publick  life.  People  may  be 
honest,  though  they  are  doing  wron^ :  that 
is,  between  their  Maker  an^  them.  But  iee, 
who  are  suffering  by  their  pernicious  con- 
duct, are  to  destroy  them.  We  are  sure 
that  [Burke]  acts  from  interest.  We  know 
what  his  genuine  principles  were  s.  They 
^o  allow  their  passions  to  confound  the 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  are 
criminal.  They  mav  be  convinced;  but 
they  have  not  come  honestly  by  their  con- 
viction." 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not 
^th  what  truths  that  a  certain  female  polit- 
ical writer  3,  whose  doctrines  be  disliked, 
thad  of  late  become  ter^  fond  of  dress,  sat 
liours  toflfether  at  her  toilet,  and  even  put  on 
couge :  JoHKsoM.  **  She  is  better  employed 
Mt  her  toilet,  than  using  her  pen.  It  is  bet^ 
ter  she  should  be  reddening  her  own  cheeks, 
than  blackening  other  peofile's  characters." 

He  tokl  us  that "  Addison  wrote  Budgell'd 
papers  in  the  Spectator,  at  least  mended 
them  so  much,  tnat  he  riiade  them  almost 
his  own;  and  that  Draper,  Tonson's  part- 
ner, assured  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the  much 
«<fa[iired  Epibgue  to  <  The  Distressed  Moth- 
er,' which  came  out  in  Budgell^s  name,  was 
in  reality  written  by  Addison." 

"  The  modfs  of  government  by  otte  may 
\»e  ill  adapted  to  a  small 'society,  but  is  best 
for  a  great  nation.  The  characteristick'  of 
•our  own  government  at  present  is  imbecili- 
•ty.  The  magistrates  dare  not  call  the 
guards,  for  fear  of  being  hanged.  The 
guards  will  not  cofne,  for  fear  of  b^ing  given 
XLp  to  the  blind  rage  of  popular  juries." 

Of  the  father  4  of  one  of  our  friends  he 
'Observed,-  **  He  never  clarified  his  notions, 
^y  filtrating  them  through  other  minds. 
lie  had  a  canal  upon  his  eHtate,  where  at 
one  place  the  bank  was  too  low.  I  dug  the 
itanal  deeper,"  said  he. 

He  told  me  that  **  so  long  ago  as  1748 
!he  had  read  *  The  Grave,  a  Poem  ','  but  did 

»  [Mr.  Borke.— Ed.] 

•  [He  nieam,  that,  in  early  life,  they,  at  the 
t^ob,  knew  that  Purke  was  not  what  Johnson 
^ould  call  a  tDhig.  Mr.  Bnrke  ended  as  he  began — 

<•  This  SUB  of  ensplrat  whsro  ha  rose,  he  set  I  "—Ed.] 

»  [Mft.  Macaulay.— Ed.] 

4  [The  elder  Mr.  I ^ngton. — Hmok,  Mem.  It 
4i  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  JUtrathy^ 
eoukl  ha?e  ewsd  a  mind  of  aoch  au  enor  as  thil. 
—Ed.] 

*  I  am  soRj  that  thirs  are  no  memous  of  the 


not  like  it  much."  I  differed  from  hinn 
for  though  it  is  not  equal  throughout,  and 
is  seldom  elegantly  correct,  it  abounds  in 
solemn  thought  and  poetical  imagery  be- 
yond the  common  reach.  The  world  has 
differed  iVom  him;  for  the  poem  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  still  much 
read  by  people  of  a  serious  cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  targe  fortune  was  men- 
tioned, as  one  who  did  good  to  many,  but 
by  no  means  ^  by  stealth,*'  and  instead  of 
**  blushing  to  find  it  fame,'*  acted  evidently 
fromvanity«  Jommson.  <*  I  have  seen  i# 
beings  who  do  as  much  good  ftY)ro  benevo- 
lence, as  she  does,  from  whatever  motive. 
If  there  are  subh  under  the  earth,  or  in  the 
clouds,  I  wis)!  they  would  come  up,  or  come 
down.  What  Soanie  Jeuyns  says  4ipon 
this  subject  is  not  to  be  minded;  he  is  a  wit. 
No,  sir;  to  act  from  pure  benevolence  is  not 
possible  for  finite  beings.  Human  benevo 
lence  is  mingled  with  vanity,  interest,  or 
some  other  motive.  V 

[The  ^tension  which  Mrs.  Monta-       _ 
gu  had  lately  setUed  on  Miss  WiU       ^ 
trams  6  wouM  naturally  account  for  this  de- 
fence of  thatjady's  benefieenee ;  but  it  seems 
also  to  have  induced  Johnson  to  speak  of 
her  intellectual  powers  in  a  strain  of  pane- 
gyric as  excessive   as  his  former  deprecia- 
tion.]   [Miss  Reynolds  relates  that 
she  had  heard  him  speak  of  Mrs.  ]^2^ 
Montagu  in  terms  of  high  admiration. 
"Sir/'  he  would  say,  "that  lady  exerts 
more  mind  in  conversation  than  any  person 
I  ever  met  with ;  sir,  she  displays  such  pow- 
ers  of   ratiocination— such  radiations  of 
intellectual  excellence  as  are  amazing! "] 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady  "v 
then  at  Bath;  observinff,  "She  does  not 
gain  upon  me,  sir;  I  think  her  empty-head- 
ed." He  was,  indeed,  a  stem  critick  upon 
characters  and  manners.  Even  Mrs.  l*hrale 
did  not  escape  his  friendly  animadversion 
at  times.  .  When  he  and  I  were  one  day 
endeavouring  to  ascertain,  article  by  article, 
how  one  of  our  friends  8  could  possibly 

Reverend  Robert  Blair,  the  autboar  of  this  poem. 
Fe  wns  th«  representative  of  the  ancient  fantily  of 
Blair  of  IMair,  in  Ayrshire;  bat  the  etrtaie  had  de- 
scended to  a  female,  and  afterwards  pawed  to  the 
son  of  her  husband  by  another  marriage^  Te  was 
uiinister  of  the  paribbof  Athelstaneford,  where  Mr 
John  I  'onie  was  his  aucceaMr;  ao  that  it  may  tru- 
ly be  called  cladPick  ground.  Hia  aon,  ^bo  ia  of 
the  aame  name,  and'a  man  eminent  fur  talents 
and  learning,  w  now,  with  ooivenat  approbation, 
solicitor 'general  of  Scotland.  [  He  waa  afterwards 
1  ord  Preaident  of  the  Coort  of  Seaaion,  and  high- 
ly venerated. — Ed.] 

•  [^eeonte,  p.  21.— -Ed.] 

^  [Thia  haa  been  supposed  to  be  Miss  Hannah 
More ;  yet  it  seems  hard  to  oohceive  in  wlat 
wayward  fancy  he  could  call  her  **  emply-Aeiiii* 
€<*."— Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Langton.-*ED.] 
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tf|iend  as  much  money'  h)  hi^  family  as  he 
told  OS  lie  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a  live- 
ly ej^travagant  sally,  on  the  expense  of 
dothinsT  hia children,  deanribiug  it  in  ia  veiy 
ludicrous  and  fanciful  manner.  Johnson 
looked  a  little  an^^ry,  and  said,  ''Nay, 
madam,  when  you  are  declaiming,  declaim; 
and  when  you  are  calculating,  calculate." 
At  another  time,  when  she  said,  perhaps 
affectedly,  « I  do  nHlike  to  fly."  Johksoii.. 
*'  With  your  wines,  mudam,  you  must  fly: 
but  have  a  care,  merd  tLrecUppen  abroad.^ 
How  very  well  was  this  said,  and  how  ftilly 
has  experience  proved  the  truth  of  it !  But 
have  they  not  dipped  rather  rudely,  and 
gone  a  great  deal  eh$er  than  was  necessa- 
lyi? 

B(ut  though  Dr.  Johnspn  would, 
rs.  Piozzi  has  candidly  confessed, 
treat  her  with  occasional  rudeness^ 
he  had  a  most  sincere  and  tender  regaid 
lor  her,  and  no  wonder;  for  she  would,  with 
firreal  consideration  and  kindness,  overlook 
his  foibles  and  his  asperities.  One  day,  at 
her  own  table,  he  spoke  so  very  roughly  to 
her,  that  every  one  present  was  surprised 
that  she  could  bear  it  so  placidly,  and  on 
the  ladies  withdrawing,  Miss  Reynolds  ex- 
pressed great  astonishment  that  Dr.  Johur 
son  should  speak  so  harshly  to  her,  but  to 
this  she  said  no  more  than  ^'  O,  dear  good 
manl^*  This  simple  reply  appeared  so 
stronff  a  proof  of  her  firenerous  and  affection- 
ate fnendship,  that  Miss  Reynolds  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  communicating  it  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  lepeating  her  own  animad- 
versions which  had  produced  it  He  was 
much  delighted  with  the  information;  and 
some  time  after,  as  he  was  lying  back  in  his 
chair,  seeming  to  be  half  asleep,  but  really, 
as  it  turned  out,  musing  on  this  pleasing 
incident,  he  repeated,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
«  0,  dear  good  man !"  This  kind  of  solilo- 
quy was  a  common  habit  of  his,  when  any 
ttimg  very  flattering  or  very  extraordinary 
enmssed  his  thoughts.] 

A  gentleman  expreSSeid  a  wish  to  go  and 
live  three  years  at  OteheitA,  or  New  Zea^ 
land,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  acquaintance 
with  people  80  totally  different  from  all  that 
we  have  ever  known,  and  be  satisfied  what 
pure  nature  can  do  for  man.  Johnson. 
"What  could  y6u  learn,  sir.'  What  can 
nvsffes  tell,  but  what  they  themselves  have 
seen?  Of  the  past  or  the  invisible  they  can 
tell  nothing.  The  inhabitants  of  Otaneit^ 
and  New  Zealand  are  not  in  a  state  of  pure 
nature;  for  it  is  plain  they  broke  off  irom 
some  oUier  people.    Had  they  grown  out 


■  [This  alliideB  to  the  many  aarcastic  obaervs- 
lioni  pobliilied  agunst  Mn.  Piozzi,  on  her  lamen- 
table marriage,  and  partieolarly  toBaretti's  bmlal 
lUktiucs  b  the  European  Magazine  for  1788;  so 
bmtel,  that  Mr.  Boirarell,  with  all  hit  enmity  Uh 
waidi  her,  emdd  not  approve«o£.tilom.-^£D.] 


of  the  ground,  you  might  have  ludged  of 
a  state  of  pure  nature.  Fanciful  people 
may  talk  6v  a  riiy  the  logy  being  amdngst 
them;  but  it  must  be  Invention.  They 
have  once  had  religion,  which  has  been 
gradually  debased.  And  what  account  of 
fiieir  rehgion  can  you  suppose  to  b^  learnt 
from  savages?  Only  cxmsider,  sir,  our  own 
state:  our  religion  is  in  a  book;  we  have  an 
order  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  it5  we 
have  one  day  in  the  week  set  anart  ibr  it, 
and  this  is  in  general  pretty  well  observed : 
yet  ask  (ihe  first  ten  gross  men  you  meet,  and 
hear  what  they  can,  tell  of  their  religion." 
'  On  Monday,  April  90,  he  and  I  made  an 
excursion  to  Bristol, .  whercf  I  was  ente^• 
tained  with  seeihff  him  inquire  upon  the 
spot  into  the  auSienticity  of  "Rowley^ 
poetry,"  as  I  had  seen  bun  inquire  ujpoa 
the  spot  into  the  authenticity  of  *^  Ossian's 
poetry.*'  George  Gatcot,  the  pewterer^ 
who  was  as  zealous  for  Rowley  as  Dr.* 
Hugh  Blair  was  for  Ossian  (I  trust  my 
reverend  friend  will  excuse  the  comparison), 
attended  us  at  our  inn,  and  with  a  triunt- 
phant  air  of  lively  simplicity,  called  out, 
"  !  'II  make  Dr.  Jolineon  a  convert."  Dr. 
Johnson,  at  h\9  desire,  read  aloud  some  of 
Chatterton's  fabricated  verees,  while  Catcot 
stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  moving  him- 
self like  a  pendulum,  and  beating  time  with 
his  feet,  cmd  now  and  then  looking  into  Dr. 
Johnson's  face,  wondering  that  he  was  not 
yet  convinced.  We  called  on  Mr.  Barret, 
the  surgeon,  and  saw  some  of  the  ofiiginals, 
as  they  were  called,  which  were  executed 
very  artificially;  but  from  a  careful  inspeo^ 
tion  of  them,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  with  which  they  were  at- 
tended, w;e  were  quite  satisfied  of  the  in^ 
posture,  which,  indeed,  has  been  cleariy 
demonstrated  from  internal  evidence,  by 
several  able  cri  ticks  3. 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  atteiv- 
tion  whatever  to  any  objections,  but  indal- 
ed,  as  an  end  of  all  controversy,  that  we 
should  go  With  him  to  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff,  and  view  with 
our  own  ey««  the  ancient  chest  in  .which 
the  manuscripts  were  found*.  To  this 
Dr.  Johnson  good-naturedly  agreed;  and, 
though  troubl^  withashortness  of  breath- 
ing, laboured  up  a  long  flight  of  steps,  tiU 
we  came  to  the  place  where  the  wondrous 
chest  stood.  «  There,'*  said  Catcot,  with 
a  bouncing  confident  credulity,  "there  is 


(  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Mr.  Warton,  Mr.  Mak>ne. — 

BOSWEL.!.. 

*  [This  naiveti  rssembles  the  style  of  evidence 
which  Johnson  so  pleasantly  lidicttleB  in  the 
Idlsr.  "  Jack  Sneaker  ia  a  hearty  adherent  to 
the  protestant  establishment;  he  has  known  those 
who  saw  the  bed  into  which  the  Pretender  Was 
conveyed  in  a  warming-pan."— ^M^er,  No.  10. 
—En.] 
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the  yeij  chest  itself."  After  this  oevimr 
dtmonitraii&n^  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said.  He  brought  to  my  reooUection  a 
Scotch  Hig^laiider,  a  man  of  learning  loo, 
^nd  who  had  seen  the  world,  attestiBg,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  his  reasons  for,  the 
authenticitjfbf  Fmgal:  "Ihave  heard  all 
Ihat  poem  wbem  I  was  young."  '<  Have 
yoil,  sir?  Pray  what  have  you  beard?" 
*'  I  teve  beard  Ossias,  Oaear,,  and  every 
one  if  them.'' 

Joiumon  said  of  Ohatteitoa,  "  This  is 
the  most  extraoidiinary  yoang  man  that  has 
eatoimterad  n|f  knowledge.  It  is  wonder- 
ful bow  tiie  wheit)  baa  written  such  things." 
Hawk.  [And  of  the  merit  of  the  poerae  ad- 
Mvopii-  milted  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
'*  ^*  irersy,  he  aaid^  "It  is  a  sword  that 
evls  both  way&  k  is  as  wondecfnl  that  a 
boy  of  sixtBen  years  old  sboald  have  stored 
his  mind  with  siwh  a  stNuii  of  ideas  and 
ifdages^  as,  to  suppose  tbntauch  ease  of  ver- 
siicatioi  and  elegance  of  laagaage  were 
prodiieed  by  Rowky  in  the  time  of  Iklward 
theiVMirtb."] 

.  We  %Bre  by  no  means  pleased  with  our 
inm  at  BristoL  '<  Let  ns  see  now,"  said  I, 
"  how  we  should  describe  it."  Johnson 
*wsB  ready  with  hie  raillery.  *«  Desctibe  it, 
etr?  Why,  it  was  so  bad,  that^BoaweU 
wished  to  be  in  Scotland! " 

After  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to  London  i, 
I  was  several  times  with  him  at  his  honse, 
where  I  occasionally  slept,  in  die  room  that 
had  been  SBsigned  for  me*  I  .dined  with 
him  at  Dr.  Tavk^s,  at  General  Ogle- 
ihorpe'a,  and  at  General  Paoli's*  To  avoid 
a  temons  minuteneas,  Ishall  group  together 
what  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation 
faring  Hus  period  atao,  without  specifying 
each  scene  where  it>  passed,  except  one, 
which  will  be  fonnd  so  remarkable  as  cei^ 
tainly  to  deserve  a  very  particular  relation. . 
•Where  the  place  or  the  persons  do  not  con* 
4ribatc  to  Um  aest  of  the  conv/eiaation,  it  is 
ttnueeeBsaiy  to  encumber  my  paee  with 
mentionittg  them.  To  know  of  what  vId- 
'tage  our  wine  is,  enables  us  to  judffe  of  its 
'Viuue,  aid  to  drink  it  with  more  rebh:  but 
to  have  the  produce  of  each  viae  of  one 
vinevardy  in  the  same  year,  kept  separate, 
wodfd  serve  no  purpose.  To  know  that 
oar  wine  (to  Ufc  an  advertising  phrase)  ib 
^  of  the  stock  of  an  ambasssdour  latel^r  d^ 
ceased,"  iieightens  its  flavour:  but  it  signi- 
fies nothing  to  know  the  bio  where  each 
bottle  was  once  deposited^. 

Hi     ii«j  ■■!  I 

>  [It  appean  from  his  letten  to  Mn.  Tbrali^ 
that  he  laft  BaOi^  Friday  aight,  tha  8d  of  May, 
aad  arrivad  in  London  hy  aevea  o'clock  next  dn^ 
On  Smday,  the  5th,  and  Taeadaj»  the  7th,  be 
dined  with  Pr  Taylor:  on  WedBcaday,  the  Sth, , 
with  Geaefal  Oglethona;  and  an  Thwuday,  tha 
Mh,  with  General  PaolL— Eo.] 

'  [Notwitfastandiog  Uua  elaborate  illnsCcatioOf 


"  Garrick,"  he  observed,  *Moes  not  play 
the  part  of  Archer  in  the  <  Beaux  Stratagem* 
welL,  The  gentleman  sboukl  break  through 
the  footman,  which  ia  iiot>  the  case  as  he 
"       it  3." 

"  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  aa^ 

fe  countries  men  will  have  the  upper  hand 
of  women*  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributes to  this;  but  it  would  be  so,,  exclu- 
sive of  that;  for  it  is  mind  thft  always  gov- 
erns. When,  it  comes  to  diy  vaderstand- 
ing,  man  has  the  better*'' 

'<The  little  vohnnes  enfitfed  'Meep^ 
JM»V  which  are  very  WeU  done,  were  a 
bookseller^  woric." 

"  There  is  miuch  talk  of  the  misery  which 
we  cause  to  the  brute  creation;  but  they 
m<e  recompensed  by  existence.  If  they 
were  not  useful  to  man,  and  therefore  pro- 
tected by  him,  they  would  not  be  nearly  so 
numerous.^'  This  ar^wnent  ia  to  be  found 
in  tbe  able  and  bemgsaait  Hutchdnaon^ 
*'Jtforal  PfaikMQphjr.'^  But  the  question 
is,  whether  the  antmals  Who  endure  such 
vuflerings  of  varioos  kmds,  for  the  service 
and  entertatnnmt  o(  man,  wouM  accept  of 
existence  ^pon  the  tenns  on  which  th«r 
have  it.  Madame  de  Sevign^,  who,  though 
ahe  had  mai^enjoymentSj  folt  with  delicate 
sensibLli^.  tbe  prrvaleiice^f  miseiy,  con> 
plains  ot  the  tan:  of  esdpence  having  been 
mipoeed  upon  her  without  her  consenL 

^That  men  ia  never  happy  for  the  pro 
sent  is  so  true,  that  all  his  relief  iVom  ua 
happiness  ia  only  forgetting  himself  for  a 
htUe  while.    lite  is  a  progress  from  want 
to  want,  not  from  et^ymeDt  toenjt^ent.' 

"  Though  many  men  are  nominally  in 
trusted  with  the  adnissstratkm  of  hospitals 
and  otber  putlick  .institutions,  almost  all 
the  good  is  done  by  one  mnn,  by  whom  the 
rest  aie  driven  on;  owing  to  confidence  in 
him  and  indolence  in  them." 

<^  Lord  Chesterfield'^  Letters  to  his  Son  5, 
I  think,  might  be  made  a  very  pretty  book. 
Take  out  the  immorality^  and  it  sboukl  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  gentle- 
man. An  elegant  manner  and  eaainess  of 
behaviour  are  aoquired  gradually  and  im;- 
perceptibly.  No  man  caneay,  <  1  '11  be  gen- 
teeL'    There  are  ten  genteel  women  for 


draum  fieoi  the  ceUar,  Mr.  BoswelVa  leadefs  are 
best  pleased  whan  his  dil^oee  has  enabled  kim 

to  give  tha  actoal  dialogue,  with  all  its  details. 

En.]  . 

>  [Ganiek,  on  tbe  other  bead,  deaied  that  John- 
son was  capable  of  distingnishJiig  the  gentleman 
from  tbe  footman.    See  ante,  p.  44  —Ed.] 

*  [Accoants  of  the  priaeipa]  stales  of  Europe. 
— JEd.] 

B  [«<  A  pretty  book  "  was  made  op  from  these 
letten  by  the  late  Dr.  IVssIeff,  aotitled  « IVmci- 
ples  of  Pokteness,"  and  was,  some  yaais  aga, 
oommooly  "  put  into  the  hands  of  yoaiw  lauuo- 
men.'»— Haia.] 
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one  genteei  many  beotwe  they  tre  more 
I  restrained.  A  man  without  some  degree  of 
,  restraint  is  iasuffisrable;  but  we  are  all  less 
reatrttined  tka»  women.  Weae  a  woman 
sittinff  in  eomnany  to  put  out  kef  less  be^ 
fore  Eer  as  meat  men  do, .  we  show  be 
tempted  to  kick  tbem  in."  No  man  was  a 
more  attentiTe  and  nice  observer -of  bebin 
viour  in  tkose  in  wfaoseeompaay  he  happened 
to  be  tlua  Johnson,  or«  however  strange  it 
ma^  seem  tomanyj  had  a  higher  estimation 
of  lU  refinement^ 

[Mis.  Thfale  one  di^*  eommend- 
J^xk.  ^  ^  yonac  lady  lor  her  beauty 
and  pretty  lehavioor,  to  whom  she 
thought  BO  obiections  eould  have  been 
made.  *^  I  saw  ner  (said  Dr.  Johnson)  take 
a  pair  of  seissqrs  in  her  lefl  hand;  and 
though  her  fcther  is  now  l^seome  a  noble- 
man, and  a9  you  sav  excessive^  rich,  I 
should,  were  i  a  youth  qf  quality  ten  yean 
hence,  hesitate  between  a  girl  ao  neglected, 
•    and  a  fi€gro  >."]  ^ 

[it  was  amazing — so  short-sight- 

JjJJ:    ed  as  he  wa»-4K>w  very  observant 

he  was  of  appearances  io  dress  and 

behaviour,  nay,  even  of  the  deportment  of 

servants  while  waiting  at  table.    Onedayt 

-      ■  "at  Sir 


as  his  man  Frenk  was  attemling 

Joshua  Reynokls*a  table,  he  observed  with 

some  eOMOtion,  that  he  had  placed  the  8alver<f  cownierl 
under  his  arm.  Nor  would  the  conduct  of 
the  compaqy — ^blind  as  he  was  to  his  own 
m&ny  and  stmnge  peculiarities— escape  his 
animadversion  on  some  occasions.  He 
thought  the  use  of  water  glasses  a  strange 
perversion  of  the  idea  of  refinement,  and 
had  a  great  dislike  to  the  use  of  a  pocket 
handken^ef  at  meals,  when,  if  he  happeiH 
ed  to  have  occasion  for  one,  he  would  ris6 
from  his  chair  and  ga  to  some  distance, 
with  his  back  to  the  company,  and  perform 
the  operation  as  silently  as  possible.  J 

Lord  Elliot  informs  me,  that  one  day 
when  Johnson  and  he  were  at  dinner  in  a 
gentleman's  house  in  London,  upon  Lord 
Chesterfield's  Letters  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  surorised  the  company  by  this 
sentence:  "Every  man  of  any  education 
wouki  rather^  be  called  a  rascal,  than  ac- 
cused of  deficiency  in  the  gr0ee$."  Mr 
Gibbon,  who  was  present,  turned  to  a  Uidv 
who  knew  Johnson  well,  and  lived  much 


*  *<  Tha  ebikl  who  t4M»k  a  pair  of  aciBwra  in 
her  left  hand  it  now  a  woman  of  qnaJity,  h^bly 
respected,  and  would  cut  as,  I  concIode»  moat 
deseivedty,  if  more  were  aitkl  on  the  sabject.'* — 
Piotti  MS.  [The  editor  belierea  that  the  la- 
dy waa  the  eMeit  daughter  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  af- 
terwaida  Loid  W^itcote,  marriid  to  Sir  Ricfaaid 
Hoare.    She  waa  bora  k  Jamaica,  and  ihenee, 

rrhapi,  Johnaaa'^a  •trange  allasion  to  the  negro, 
waa  Johnaon*8  hatred  to  all  the  Lytteltona  which 
inflamed  thia  litda  accident  to  aaco  a  ridicoioiia 
abceb— £n.] 


whh  him,  and  in  his  quaint  maimer,  tapping 
his  box,  addressed  her  thus:  «* Do nH yon- 
think,  madam  (looking  towarda  Jolmson), 
that  among  m  your  acquaintance,  you* 
couki   find   one  ezoep(k)n?>'     Tba  kdy 
smiled,  and  aeemed  to  aoquieaee^ 

<'  thread  (said  he).  Sharped  Letters  on 
Italy  3  over  again,  when  1  was  at  Bath#* 
There  is  a  ereat  deal  of  matter  in  tfaem.*^' 

<«  Mrs.  Williams  waa  angry  that  Thmle's 
family  did  not  send  regulsrly  to  her  every 
time  they  heard  from  me  while  I.  waa  in  tfaie 
Hebiides.  lA\t[e  people  aie  apt  to  be  jeal» 
ous:  but  they  should  not  be  jealous;  for 
tbe^  ought  to  consider^  that  superiour  a^ 
tention  wiU  necessarily  be  paid  to  superiour 
fortune  or  rank.  Two  persons  may  have 
eqnab  merit,  and  on  that  account  may  have 
an  equal  claim  to  attention;  but  one  of 
them  may  have  also  fortune  and  rank,  and 
so  may  have  a  double  claim." 

TaUdug  of  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  he 
said,  '*  I  despise  those  who  do  not  see  that 
I  am  right  m  the  passage  where  oa  is  re- 
peated, and  'asses  of  great  charge'  intro- 


*  [Mr.  Cobnaa,  in  hia  **  Rtmdifm  ^eecrdg,' 
latriy  pobliihed,  baa  grrea  a  lively  akeleh  of  die 
appeamaoe  and  mannen  of  Johaaen  sod  ^hhan 
/*'Tbe  laamed  Gibbcn  waa  a  corioas 
ice  to  the  leaned  (may  I  aot  say  /f  aa 
learned?) Jofanaon.  Their amnaera and taata, both 
in  writiog  and  ooovei«tion,\were  aa  diftereat  as 
their  habiiintenla.  Oa  the  day  1 6nt  sat  down  with 
Johnaon,  in  hia  roa^  brown  sait,  and  hia  black 
wonted  atockinfB,  Gibbon  waa  placed  oppoaite  to 
me  in  a  aok  of  flowerod  velvet,  with  a  bag  and 
Bword.  Each  had  hia  meaaored  phraaeology ;  and 
Johnaon'a.fiuDons  parallel,  between  J>ryden  and 
Pope,  might  be  looaely  oarodied,  in  reference  to 
himself  and  Gibbon.— -Jonnaon'a  style  waa  grand,  | 
and  Gibbon^a  elegant;  the  atatelbeai  of  m  fat'  * 
mer  waa  aometimes  pedantick,  and  the  poliah  of  the 
bttter  waa  oceaaionally  finieaL  Johnaon  marehed 
to  kettle-drama  and  tnunpela;  Gibbon  moved  te 
iSataa  and  haotboya:  Johnaon  hewsd  poangas 
tbroagh  the  Alps,  while  Gibbon  lavellwl  walki 
ka  imd  gaidaBa,-^Ma«led  aa  i  had 


tbroiigta  parka  imd  gai)saB8,-^iiia«iea  aa  i  naci 
bean  by  Johnaon,  Jiih||I^  paared  bakn  apoA  aay        ; 
braieae,  by  condetoenduig,  once  or  twioa,  ia  m       ; 
ooiHae  of  (bo  eveniag,  to  talk  with  mec — the  great 
hktorian  waa  light  and  playful,  apilai^  bia  nattaa. 
to  tha  capacity  of  the  boy;  bat  it  waa  dona  MfTtf 
a«p,-— ftill  hia  manoariara  prevailed  v—Mill  ha  tap*    ^' 
ped  hia  aonff-boz,-HrtiU  be  emirked,  and  amiled;    , 
and  rounded  hia  perioda  with  the  aane  air  of  good-    , 
breading,  aa  if  he  were  convening  with  men.— 
Hia  mouth  melliflaooa  aa  Flato'a,  waa  a  round 
hole,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  hia  yiaage.'' — ^VoL  I 
p.  121.-tEd-1 

*  [Mr.  I^muel  Shatpe,  a  anfgeon,  who  travel- 
led for.  bia  health,  and  whoae  repreaeatation  of 
Iti^ii  mannsn  waa  aoppofeed  to  be  tinned  by  the 
ill  humour  of  a  valetudiJiflilan.  Baretti  took  up' 
the  defbnoe  of  hli  country,  and  a  amaitcontrover- 
vy  enaaed  which  made  soma  noim  at  the  tiiria.-* 
Ed.J 
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dwed.  That  on  *  To  be,  or  not  to  be,»  is 
dteutablei." 
.  A  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  with 
iiim  one  morning,  said,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  character  of  an  infidel  was  more  detesta- 
ble than  that  of  a  man  notoriously  guilty 
of  an  atrociovs  crime.  I  differed  from  him, 
because  we  are  surer  of  the  odiousness  of 
the  one,  than  of  the  errour  of  the  otlier. 
JoHzrsoK  "  Sir,  I  agree  with  him;  for  the 
infidel  would  be  guilty  of  any*  crime  if  he 
were  inclined  to  it'* 

"  Many  things  which  arfc  false  are  trans-* 
mitted  from  hook  to  book,  and  ^ain  credit 
in  the  world.  One  of  these  is  the  crv 
against  the  evil  of  luxury.  Now  the  truth 
is,  that  luxury  produces  much  good.  Take 
the  luxury  of  buildings  in  London.  Does 
it  not  produce  real  advantage  in  the  conve- 
niencv  and  elegance  of  accommodation,  and' 
this  all  from  the  ea^ertion  of  industry  ?    Peo- 

Eie  will  tell  you,  with  a  melancholy  face, 
ow  man^  builders  are  in  ^aol.  It  is  plain 
they  are  m  gaol,  not  for  building:  for  rents 
are  not  fallen.  A  man  gives  halif-a-fifuinea 
for  a  dish  of  green  peas.  How  much  gar- 
dening does  this  occasion?  how  many  la- 
bourers must  ihe  competition  to  hkve  such 
things  early  in  the  market  keep  in  employ- 
ment? You  will  bear  it  said,  yerv  gravely, 
<  Why  was  not  the  half-guinea,  thus  spent 
in  luxury,  given  to  the  poor?  To  how 
many  might  it  have  afibrded  a  good  meal?' 
Alas!  has  it  not  gone  to  the  iTutttstritnu 
poor,  whom  it  is  letter  to  support  than  the 
tdle  poor?  You  are  much  surer  that  you 
are  doing  good  when  you  pay  money  to  those 
who  work,  as  the  recomiiense  of  their  la- 
bour, than  when  you  give  monev  nierely 
in  charitv.  Suppose^the  ancient  luxury  of 
a  dish  of  peacock's  brains  were  to  be  reviv-* 
ed,  how  many  carcasses  would  be  led  to 
the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate  I  and  a?  to  the  rout 
that  is  made  about  people  who  are  ruined 
tjy  extravagance,  it  is  no  matter  to  the  na- 
tion that  some  individuals  suffer.  When 
80  much  general  productive  exertion  is  the 
consequence  of  luxury,  the  nation  does  not 
oare  thouff h  there  are  debtors  in  gaol :  nay, 
they  wouU  not  care  though  their  creditors 
were  there  too  " 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's mind,  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
having  sometimes  made  his  co^nversation 
too   desultory;    Johnson    observed, 


*  It  may  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Mslone,  m  his 
very  yalaable  edition  of  Shakspeare,  has  folly 
▼indicated  Dr.  Johnson  firom  the  idle  censures 
whibh  the  fint  of  these  notes  has  given  rise  to. 
The  interpretation  of  the  other  passage,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  allows  to  be  disputable^  he  has  clearly 
shown  to  be  erroneous. — BosweliL,  [The  6ivt 
note  IS  on  a  peonage  in  Hamlet,  act  5.  scene  il— 
Cp.] 


Ed. 


<<  Ogletliorpe,  sir,  never  eompletei  wh«t  be 
has  to  say,*' 

He  on  the  same  account  made  a  similar 
renfark  on  Patrick  Lord  £libank; '  Sir,  there 
is  nothineetmchime  in  his  talk." 
'  When  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a 
splendid  table  without  hearing  one  amieoee 
of  conversation  worthy  of  being  remember- 
ed, he  said)  **  Sir,  there'  seldom  is  any  such 
conversation."  Boswell.  "Why  then 
meet  at  table  ?  "  Johmson.  "  Why  to  eat 
and  drink  together,  and  to  promote  kindness; 
and,  sir,  this  is  better  done  when  there  is  no 
solid  conversation:  for  when  there  is,  peo- 
ple <liffi^  in  opinion,  and  get  into  bad  hu- 
mour, or  some  of  the  company,  who  are  not 
capable  of  such  conversation,  are  lefl  out, 
and  feel  themselves  uneasy,  ft  was  for  this 
reason  Sir  Robeh  Walpole  said,-  he 
always  talked  {coarsely]  at  his  table, 
because  in  that  all  could  join." 

Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman* 
ask  .Mr.  Lev'eta  variety  of  questioiia  con- 
cerning him,  when  he  was  sitting  by,  he 
broke' out,  ^'  Sir,  you  have  but  two  topicks, 
yourself  and  me.  I  am  sick  of  both."  "  A 
man  (cfaid  he>  should  not  talk  of  himself, 
nor-  much  or  any  particular  person.  He 
shoukltake  care  not  to  be  made  a  proverb; 
and,  therefore,  should  avoid  having  any  one 
topick  of  which  people  can  say,  *yVe  shall 
hear  him  upon  it.'  There  was  a  Dr.  Old- 
field,  who  was  alwavs  talking  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  He  came  into  a  coffee- 
house one  day,  and  told  that  his  grace 
had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  half 
an  hour.  <  Did  he  indeed  speak  for  half  an 
hour  ?'  (said  BelcSier,  the  surgeon).-^*  Yes.' 
—'  And  what  did  he  say  of  Dr.  Olftfield? ' 
-^*  Nothing,* — '  Why  then,  sir,  he  waa  very 
ungrateful;  for  Dr.  Okifield  could  not  have 
spoken  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without 
sayin?  something  of  him.'  " 

^'  every  man  is  to  take  existence  on  the 
terms  on  which  it  ia  given  to  him.  To 
some  men  it  is  given  on  condition  of  not 
taking  liberties,  which  other  men  may  take 
without  much  harm.  One  may  drink  wine, 
and  be  nothing  the  worse  for  it:  on  another, 
wine  may  have  effects  so  inflammatory  as 
to  injure  him  both  in  body  and  mind,  and 
perhaps  make  him  commit  something  for 
whibh  he  may  deserve  to  be  hanged." 

*VLord  Hailes's  'Annals  of  Scotland' 
have  not  that  painted  fbrm  which  is  the 
tastd  of  this  age;  but  it  is  a  book  which  will 
always  sell,  it  has  such  a  stability  of  dates^ 
such  a  certainty  of  f^cts,  and  such  a  punc~ 
tuality  of  citation.  I  never  before  read 
Scotch  history  with  certainty." 

I  a^ed  him  whether  he  would  advise  ma 

'  [Probably  Mr.  Boswell  himself,  who  fieqnenU 
\y  practised  this  mode  of  obtaining  informatkni.<— 
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%o  /ead  the  Bible  with  a  commentary,  and 
what  commentanee  he  would  recommend. 
JoHNsoM.  <<  To  be  sare,  eir,  I  would  have 
you  read  the  Bible  withat^mmetitary;  aad 
I  would  recommend  Lowth  and  Patrick  on 
the  Old  Teaiamenly  and  Hiimmond  en  the 
New." 

Durinff  my  stay  in  London  this  ispring,  I 
solicited  his  attention  to  another  law  case, 
in  which  I  was  engaged.  In  the  eoune  of 
a  contested  election  for  the  borough  of 
Dunfermline,  which  I  attended  as  one  of 
my  fric^nd  Colonel  (aflerward  Sir  Archibald) 
Campbell's  counsel,  one  of  his  political 
agents — ^who  was  charged  with  having  been 
unfaithful  to  his  empbyer,  and  having  de- 
aerted  to  the  opposite  partv.fbp  a  pecuniary 
reward — at^cked  very  rudely  in  the  new»* 
papers  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Thomson, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  that  place,  on  ac- 
OQunt  of  a  supposed  allusion  to  him  in  one 
of  his  sermons.  Upon  this  the.  minister, 
on  a  subsequent  Sunday,  arraii^ned  him  by 
name  from  the  pulpit  with  some  severity; 
and  the  agent,  after  the  sermon  was  over, 
rose  up  and  asked  the  minister  aloud, 
"  What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so 
many  lies  from  the  chair  of  verity  ^?  *'  I 
was  present  at  this  very  extraordinary  scene. 
The  person  arraigned,  and  his  fauierand 
brother;  who  also  had  a  share  both  of  the 
reproof  fiom  the  pulpit  and  in  the  retaliation, 
brought  an  action  agaihst  Mr.  Thomsoti, 
in  the  Court  of  Session^  for  deiamation  and 
damages,  and  I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  reverend  defendant  The  liberty  of  the 
pulpit  was  our  great  ground  of  defence;  but 
we  argued  also  on  the  provocation  of  the 
previous  attack,  and  on  the  instant  retalia- 
tion. The  Court Isf  Session,  however,— 
the  fifteen  judges,  who  are  at  the  same  tijne 
the  jury,— decided  against  the  minister,  con- 
trary to  my  humble  opinion;  and  several  of 
themexoressed  themselves  with  indignation 
against  him.  He  was  aa  aged  gentleman, 
fomerly  a  military  chapuiin,  and  a  man  of 
high  spirit  and.  honour.  Johnson  was  satis- 
fi^  that  the  judgment  was  wrong,  and  dic- 
tated to  me,  in  confuti|tion  of  it,  an  argu- 
ment, [which  will  b^  found  in  the  Appea- 
dix.3 

When  I  read  Fthe  argument]  to  Mr. 
Burke,  he  was  higUy  pleased,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  Well,  he  does  his  work  in  a  workman- 
like manner  V 


'  [A  GaUiei$tn,  which  has,  it  appeaii,  with 
■o  many  othen,  become  vemacolar  in  Scot- 
land. A  pulpit  ii  in  French  called  "  ehaire  de 
»<ra^.»— Ed.J 

'  Aa  a  proof  of  Dr.  Johnaon'f  exiraoidinanr 
powers  of  composition,  it  appears  from  the  origi- 
nal mainiseript  of  this  eieellent  dissoitatMn,  of 
which  he  dictated  the  first  eight  paragraphs  on  the 
lOth  of  May,  and  the  remainder  on  the  18th,  (hat 
there  are  in  the  whole  only  asTsn.  oomctions,  or 


Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  brinff  the  caiaie 
hj  appeal  before  the  house  of  lords,  but  wm 
dissuaded  by  the  advice  of  the  noble  pers«ft 
who  lately  presided  so  ably  in  that  most 
hohburabfe  house,  and  who  was  then  attor- 
ney-^neral.  As  my  readers  wiU  no  doubt 
be  glad  also  to  read  the  opinion  of  this  emi- 
nent  man  upon  the  same  subject,  I  shall 
here  insert  it. 

"  There  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 
"1.  Petition  for  the    Revel^nd  Mr. 
James  Thom^n,  minister  of  Dun- 
fermline. 
"a.  Answers  thereto. 
"9.  Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court 

of.  Session  upon  both. 
*«4,  Notes  ofttie  opinions  of  the  judges, 
being  the  reasons  upon  whicn  tkeir 
decree  is  grounded. 
"  These  papers  ^rou  will  please  to  peruse, 
and  give  vour  opinion, 

"  Whether  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
above  decree  of  the  Court  of  See 
sion  being  reversed,  if  Mr.  Thomson 
shouki  appeal  fl-om.the  same.^^' 
<<I  donH  think  the  appeal  advisable;  not 
only  because  the  value  of  the  Judgment  is 
in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  expense;  but 
because  there  are  many  chances,  that  upon 
the  general  complexion  of  the  case,  the.  im- 
pression will  be  taken  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  appellant. 

'  <*  It  is  impossible  to  approve  tiie  style  of 
that  sermon.  But  the  eumplamtwaB  not 
less  ungracious  from  that  man,  whb  had  be- 
haved so  ill  by  his  original  libel,  and  at  the 
time  when  he  received  the  reproach  he  com- 
plains of.  In  the  last  article  all  the  plaintifls 
are  equally  concerned.  It  struck  me  also 
with  some  wonder,  that  the  judges  should 
think  so  much  fervour  apposite  to  the  occa- 
sion of  reproving  the  defendant  for  a  little 
excess. 

"  Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with 
them  m  condemning  the  behaviour  of  tl^ 
minister,  and  in  thinking  it  a  subject  fit  for 
ecclesiastical  censure;  and  even  for  an  ac- 
tion, if  any  individual  could  qualify  3  a 
wrong,  and  a  damage  arising  from  it.  But 
this  I  doubt  The  circumstance  of  publish- 
ing the  reproach  in  a  pulpit,  though  ex- 
tremely indecent,  and  culpable  in  another 
view,  does  not  constitute  a  different  sort  of 
wrongj  or  any  other  rule  of  law  than  wouki 


raUier  ▼axiatioos,  and  those  not  confiderable.  Sack 
were  at  once  the  ingorbiulaid  aocnrate  emanations 
of  his  mind. — ^Bo'swbll. 

'  It  is  cnrioos  to  observe  that  LM  Uniriow 
has  here,  perhaps,  in  compliment  to  North  Brit- 
am,  made  vse  of  a  term  of  the  Scotch  kiw,  which 
to  an.  Enslish  reader  may  reqaire  explanation. 
To  quaHfy  a  wrong,  is  to  pomt  out  and  establish. 

it«^B0SWBLXf. 
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hwe  ob.tuiMd,  if  the  same  words  h«d  been 
pronounced  elsewhere.  I  do  n't  know  whe- 
t^r  there  be  any  dififerenoe  in4he  law  of 
Scotland,  in  the  definition  of  slander,  before 
the  oommissaries,  or  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  coounoQ  law  of  Enf  land  does  not  give 
.way  to  actions  for  everv,  reprosdify  word. 
An  action  cannot  be  brooffht  for  general 
damages  upon  any  words  which  import  Istt 
than  an  onence  cognizable  by  law:  conse- 
quently no  action  could  have  been  brought 
here  for  the  words  in  question.  Both  laws 
admit  the  truth  to  be  a  justification  in  ac^ 
tion  for  wrrds;  and  the  law^of  England 
does  the  same  in  actions  for  iibeb.  *  The 
aent,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  have 
i  wrong,  in  that  the  court  repelled  that 
defence.  «« E.  Thuelow." 

I  am  now  to  records  very  curious  inci- 
dent in  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  which  fell  under 
my  own  observation;  of  which  oiirtinag^fia 
fiU,  and  which  I  am  penuaded  will,  with 
the  liberalnounded,  be  much  to  his  credit 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  cele- 
brated m^n  of  every  description  had  made 
me,  much  about  the  same  time,  obtain  an 
introduction  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  to 
John  Wilkes.  Esq.  Two  men  mkore  di&r- 
ent  could  perhaps  not  be  selected  out  of  all  • 
mankind.  They  had  even  attacked  one 
another  with  some  asperity  in  their  writings; 

fBt  I  lived  in  habits  offhendship  with  both, 
could  fully  relish  the  excellence  of  each; 
for  I  have  ever  delighted  in  that  intellec- 
tual chymistry,  which  can  separate  good 
qualities  from  evil  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  '*  mine- own  fHend  and 
my  father^  fHend,"  between  whom  and 
Dti  Johnson  I  in  vain  wished  to  establish 
an  ac^quaintance,  as  I  respected  and  lived 
i^.  intimacy  with  both  of  them,  observed  ta 
ine  once,  very  ingeniously,  "  It  is  not  in 
friendship  as  m  mathematicks,  where  two 
things,  each  equal  to  a  third,  are  equal  be- 
tween themselves.  You  agree  with  John- 
son as  a  middile  quality,  and  you  agree  with 
me  as  a  middle  quality;  but  Johnson  and  I 
should  not  a^rree."  Sir  John  was  not  suf- 
ficiently flexible;  so  I  desisted;  knowing, 
indeed,  that  the  repulsion  was  eoualTy 
Btronj?  on  the  part  of  Johnson;  who,  I  know 
not  from  what  cause,  unless  his  being  a 
Scotchman,  had  formed  a  very  erroneous 
opinion  of  Sir  John.  But  I  conceived  an 
irresistibto  wish,  if  possible,  to  bring  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  together.  How 
to  manage  it,  was  a  nice  and  difficult  mat- 
ter: [for  Johnson's  dislike  of  Mr. 
j[2!^  Wilkes  was  ao  great  that  it  extend- 
ed even  to  his  connexions.  He  hap- 
pened to  dine  one  day  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's with  a  large  and  distinguished  oom- 
tiany,  amongst  which  were  Mr.  Wilkes^ 
brother,  Israel,  and  his  lady.    In  the  eourae 


of  convemtuNi,  Mr.  Imel  Wifliet  was 
about  to  make  aoine  remark,  when  John- 
son suddenly  stopped  him  with,  "  I  hope, 
sir,  what  you  are  goiig  to  say  nuiy  be  bet- 
ter  worth  hoaring  than  what  yon  have  al- 
ready said."  This  rudenesfr  shoeked  and 
spread  a  gloom  over  the  whole  party,  par- 
ticularly as  Mr.  Israel  Wilkes  was  a  gen- 
tlemaii  of  a  very  amiable  eharacter  and  <^ 
refined  taste,  and,  what  Dr.  Johnson  little 
suspected,  a  ve'rv  k>val  sulqeet.  Johnson 
aAerwards  owned  to  MisrEeynolds  that  he 
](Vas  very  sorry  that  he  had  "muMed 
Wilkes,  as  his  wife  was  present."  Miss 
Reynolds  replied  that  lieshonkl  be  sorry  for 
many  reasons.  "  No,'?  said  Jc^nson,  who 
W88  very  reluctant  to  apolcwise  lor  ofieneea 
of  this  nature ;  "  no,  j  only  regret  it  be- 
cause his  wife  was  by."  Miss  Ri^ynolda 
betieved  that  he  bad  no  kind  of  motive  for 
this  incivility  to  Mr.  I.  Wilkes  but  disgust 
at  his  brother's  political  principles.] 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  friends.  Mes- 
sieurs Dilly  m  the  Poultry,  at  ^ose  hospi- 
table and  weli<»covered  table  I  have  seen  a 
greater  number  of  literary  men  than  at  any 
other,  except  that  of  Sir  Joahto  jftejmolds, 
had  invited  me  to  meet  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
some  more  gentlemen  on  Wednesday,  May 
15.  «Pray,*'  ssid  I,  <<iet  us  hav«  Dr. 
Johnson."  "What,  with  Mr.  Wilkea? 
not  for  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Edwaid  Dilly: 
"Dr.  Johnson  would  never  forgive  me.** 
**  Gome,"  said  I,  "  if  you  '11  let  me  negotiate 
for  you,  I  will  be  answerable  that  all  shall 
go  well."  DiLLT.  "  Nay,  rf  you  will  take 
it  upon  you,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  hap- 
py to  see  them,  both  here." 

Notwithstanding  the  hiffh  veneration 
which  I  entertained  (br  J>r,  Johnson,  I  was 
sensible  that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  ac- 
tuated by  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  by 
means  of  that  I  hoped  I  should  gain  my 
point.  I  was  persuaded  that  if  I  had  come 
upon  him  with  a  direct  proposal,  "  Sir,  will 
you  dine  in' company  with  Jack  Wilkes?" 
he  would  have  nown  into  a  passion,  and 
would  probably  have  answered,  "  Dine 
with  Jack  Wilkes,  sir !  I  'd  as  soon  dine  with 
Jack  Ketch  i."  4,  therefore,  w4itle  we  were 
sitting  (|uietly  by  ourselves  at  his  house  in 
an  evenmff,  too(  occasion  to  open  my  plan 
thus:  "  Mr.  Dilly,  sir,  sends  his  respectful 
complimentB  to  jfou,  and  #onki  be  happy 
if  you  would  do  him  the  honour  to  dine 
with  him  on  Wednesday  next  atong  with 
me,  as  I  must  soon  go  to  Scotland."  Johk- 
soir.  «  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Dilly. 
I  will  wait  upon  him — ."  Boswsll. 
^  Provided,  sir^  I  sappoae,  that  the  compa- 
ny which  he  is  to  have  is  agreeable  lo 


>  This  hai  been  oircnlstod  ai  if  •oaMlljnid  by 
JohoaoD;  when  tfaa  tilth  is  it  was  only  iUfqMiiSil 
by  ma.  *jloswBLfi 
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yo«?''  JoBVSoir.  '<  What  4o  you 
nr?  What  do  yo«  take  me  for?  Do  you 
thkik  I  am  80  igooraat  of  Ihe  world  as  to 
imagine  tliat  I  am  to  praacribe  to  a  g>entle- 
maa  what  company  oe  is  to  have  at  his 
taUe?  '*  BoswaLx*.  <*  I  beg  your  jmrdon, 
air,  for  wiahinff  to  prevent  you  from  meet- 
ing people  whom  you  might  not  like. 
Perhaps  he  may  havd  some  of  what  he  calls 
his  patriotiek  friends  with  him."  Jobssok. 
"  Well,  air,  and  what  then/  What  care  / 
foi  hia  jnirioiiek  Jrie»di7  Poh!"  Bos- 
WEI.U  "  I  shouki  not  be  surprised  to  find 
Jack  Wilkes  there."  Johksoii.  **Andif 
Jack  Wilkes  ^Jumid  be  there,  what  is  that  to 
me,  sir?  My^ear  friend,  let' us  have  >ao 
more  of  this.  ,1  am  aorry  to  be  aiigry  with 
you;  but  really  it  is  treating  me  strangely 
to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  meet  any 
company  whaterer^  occaaonally." .  Bos- 
waix.  "Pray  forgive  me,  sir:  I  meant 
well.  Butyoushallmeet  whoever  comes, 
for  me."  .Thus  I  secured  him,  and  toki 
Dilly  that  he  woukl  find  him  verr  well 
pleased  to  )»e  one  of  his  guests  on  tne  day 


appointed. 
Upon  th< 


Jpon  the  much  expected  Wednesday,  I 
called  On  him  about  half  an  hour^^  before 
dinner,  as  I  often  did  when  we  were  to  dine 
out  together,  to  see  that  he  was  ready  in 
time,  and  to  accompany  him.  I  found  him 
bufieting  his  books,  as  upon  a.  former  occsr. 
sioni,  covered  wUh  dust,  and  making  no 
preparation  for  ffoing  abroad.  .  "  How  is 
this,  sir?"  said  1.  "Don't  vou  recollect 
that  you  are  to  dine  at  Mr.  Dilly's?'? 
JoHvsoM.  "  Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  going, 
to  Dillv'S :  it  went  out  of  my  head.  I  have 
ordered  dinner  at  home  with  Mrs.  Wfl- 
Uams."  BoswxLL.  ^  But,  my  dear  sir,' 
you  know  vou  were  engitfed  to  Mr.  Dilly, 
and  I  tokl  nim  so.  He  will  expect  you,  and 
will  be  much  disappointed  if  you  don't 
come.''  JoHNSov.  "You,  must  talk  to 
Mrs.  Willianw  about  this." 

Here  was  a  sad  dilemma.  I  feared  that 
what  I  was  so  confident  I  had  secured 
would  yet  be  frustrated.  He  had  accus- 
tomed himself  to  show  Mrs.  Williams  such 
a  degree  of  humane  attention,  as  frequently 
imposed  some  restraint  upon  him;  and  I 
knew  that  if  she  should  be  obstinate,  he 
would  not  stir.  I  hastened  down  stairs  to 
the  blind  lady's  room,  and  told  her  I  was  in 
great  uneasiness,  for  Dr.  Johnson  had  en- 
gaged to  me  to  dine  this  day  at  Mr.  Dilly's, 
but  that  he  had  told  me  he  had  fbixotteU  his 
engagement,  and  had  ordered  dinner  at  home. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  she,  pretty  peevishW,  "  Dr. 
Johnson  is  to  dine  at  home."  "  Madam," 
sak)  I,  <<  his  respect  for  you  is  such,  that  I 
knew  he  will  not  leave  yoi|,  unless  you  abso- 
lutely desire  iC  B  u  t  as  you  have  so  much  of 
his  company,  I  hope  ,you  will  be  good 
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enough  to  fatego  it  for  a  day,  as  Mr.  Dilly 
ia  a  very  worthy  man,  has.frequently  bad 
agreeable  parties  at  his  house  for  Dr.  Joiin- 
s(Hi,  and  will  bej^axed  if  the  Doctor  neglects 
him  to-day.  And  then,  madam,  be  pfeased 
to  consider  ray  situation;  I  carried  the 
message,  and  I  asi^red  Mr.  Dilly  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  to  come;  and  np  dpubt  he  has 
pisde  a  dinner^  and  invited  a  company,  and 
boasted  of  the  honour  he  exited  to  have. 
I  shall  be  quite  disgraced  ii  the  Doctor  is 
not  there."  She  gradually  sof^ned  to  my 
sdicttationa,  which  were  certainly  as  earn* 
est  as  most  entreaties  to  ladies  vpon  any 
occasion,  and  was  gracjoualy  pleased  toem- 
power  me  to  teH  Dr.  Jofansoa,  *^  that,  all 
things  considered,  she  thought  he  should 
certainly  go."  I  flew  bade  to  him,  atiil  in 
dust,  and  careless  of  what  should  be  the 
event,  "  indiilbient  in  his  dioice  to  go  or 
stay;"  but  as  soon  as  I  had  announced  to 
him  Mrs.  Williams'^  consent,  he  roared, 
"  Frank,  a  clean  shirt,"  and  was  rery  aooii 
dressed.  When  I  had  him  fairly  sealed  in 
a  hackney-coach  witli  me,  I  exulted  as  much 
as  a  fortune-hunter  who  has  got  an  heiress 
into  a  pos^chaise  with  him  to  set  out  for 
Gtttna-Green.. . 

When  we  entered  Mr.  DIHy's  drawings 
room,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
company  he  did  not  know.  I  kept  myself 
snu^  and  silent,  watching  how  he  would 
conduct  himself..  I  observed  him^  whisper- 
ing to  Mr.  Dilly,  "  Who  is  thatgentleman, 
air?  "  Mr.  Arthur  Lee."  Johsson. 
"  Too,  too,  too  **/uhder  hisbresth),  which 
was  one  of  his  habitual  mutteriufs.  Mr. 
Arthur  JLee  could  not  but  be  ver.y  6bnoxious 
to  Johnson^  for  he  ivas  not  pnly  a  patriot^ 
but  an  Ameriean.  He  was  afterwards 
minister  from  the  United  States  st.the 
court  of  Madrid.  "  And  who  is  the  gentle- 
man in  lace?"  «  Mr.  Wilkes,  sir."  This 
information  confounded  him  still  more;  be 
had  some  difficulty  to  restrain  hixnself,  and, 
taking  up  a  book^.sat  down  upon  a  window- 
seat  and  read,  or  at  least  kept  nis  eye  upon  it 
intentlv  for  some  time,,  till  he  pomposed 
himself.  His  feelings,  I  dare  say,  were  iawk- 
ward  enough.'  3ut  he  no  doubt  reeollecied 
his  having  rated  me  fbr  supposing  that  he 
could  be  at  all  disconcerted  ny  any  company, 
and  he,  therefore,  resolutely  set  himself  to 
behave  quite  as  an  easy  man  of  the  worldj 
who  could  adapt  himself  at  once  to  the  dis- 
podtion  and  manners  of  those  whom  he 
might  chance  to  meet, 
liie  cheering  sound  of  <^  Dinner  is  upon  the 
table,"  dissolved  his  reverie,  and  we  atf  sat 
down  without  any  symptom  of  ill  humour. 
There  were  preseut,  t»eside  Mr.  Wilkes  sod 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  an  old  companion 
of  mine  when  he  studied  phyaiok  at  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Miller  a.  Dr. 


«  t^BathCaiton.    See  ante,  vcJ  i   p.  ilft. 
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Lettsom,  and  Mr.  Slater,  the  dniggidt.  Mr. 
Wilkes  placed  himself  next  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  behaved  to  him  with  so  much  attention 
and  politeness,  that  he  gained  upon  hun  in- 
sensibly. No  man  ate  more  heartily  than 
Johnson,  or  loved  better  what  was  nice  and 
delicate.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  very  assiduous 
in  helping  him  to  some  fine  veal.  *<  Frav 
give  me  leave,  sir-*It  is  better  here— A 
Bttle  of  the  brown— Some  fat,  sir— A  little 
of  the  stuflSng— Some  gravy— Let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  you  some  butter— • 
Allow  me  to  recommend  a  squeeze  of  this 
orange;  or  the  lemon,  perhaps,  may  have 
more  zest"  "  Sir;  sir,  1  am  oDliged  to  you, 
sir,"  cried  Johnson,  bowing,  and  turning 
his  head  to  him  with  a  look  for  some  time 
of  "  surly  virtue  *,"  but,  in  a  short  while,  of 
complacenc;^. 

Foote  being  inentioned,  Johnson  •said, 
**  He  is  not  a  good  mimick."  One  of  the 
company  added,  "  A  merry-andVew,  a  buf- 
foon." JoRKsoN.  <'But  he  has  wit  too, 
and  is  not  deficient  in  ideas,  or  in' fertility 
and  variety  of  imagerv,  lind  not  empty  of 
reading;  he  has  knowledge  enough  to  fill 
up  his  part.  One  species  of  "wit  he  has  in 
an  eminent  degree,  that  of  escape.  You 
drive  him  into  a  corner  with  both  hands;  but 
he  *s  gone,  sir,  when  you  think  you  have 
got  him— like  an  'animal  that  jumps  over 
your  head. — Then  he  has  a  great  range  for 
wit;  be  never  lets  truth  stand  between  him 
and  a  jest,  and  he  is  sometimes  mighty 
coarse.  Garhck  is  under  many  restraints 
from  which  Foote  is  free.!'  Wilkes. 
"  Garrick's  wit  is  more  like  Lord  Chester- 
field's." JoHNSoK.  "  The  first  time  I  was 
in  company  wiA  Foote  was  at  Fitzher- 
bert's.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the 
fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  .pleased; 
and  it  is  verv  difibult  to  please  a  man 
against  his  will.  I  went  on  eating  my  cnn- 
ner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting  not  to  mind 
him.  But  the  dog  was  so  very  comical, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife 
and  fork,  throw  myself  back  upon  my  chair, 
and  fhirly  laugh  it  out.  No,  Sir,  he  was 
irresistible  3.  He  upon  one  occasion  expe- 
rienced, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
efficacy .  of  his  powers  of  entertaining. 
Amongst  the  many  and  various  modes 
which  he  tried  of  getting  money,  he  became 
a  partner  with  a  small-beer  brewer,  and  he 
wais  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  for  pro- 
curing customers  amongst  his  numerous 
acquaintance.  Fitzherbert  was  one  who 
took  bis  small-beei^;  but  it  was  so  bad  that 
the  servants  resolved  not  to  drink  it    They 


*  JohiMoa*8  *<  London,  a  Poem,'*  v.  146.— 

BotWELL. 

>  Fotfte  Cold  me,  t|iat  Johnson  said  of  bim» 
^'For  load,  obsitreperoiu,  broad-faced  mirth,  I 
kpow  not  h'w  eqaal.*'— BoswsLi,.  [See  ante, 
^»2.— En.J 


were  at  some  loss  how  to  notify  their  leacv 
lution,  being  afraid  of  offending:  tiieir  mas- 
ter, who  th^y  knew  liked  Foote  much  as  a 
companion.  At  last  they  fixed  upon  a  little 
black  boy,  who  was  rather  a  favourite,  to 
•beth^r  deputy,  and  deliver  their  remon- 
strance; and^  having  invested  him  with  the 
whole  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to 
inform  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  in  all  their  names, 
upon  a  certain  day,  that  they  wouki  drink 
Foote'a  small-beer  no  longer.  On  that  day 
Foote  happened  to  dine  at  Fitzherbert^ 
find  this  bojy  served  at  table;  he  was  so 
delighted  with  Foote's  stories,  and  merri- 
ment, and  grimace,  that  when  he  went  down 
stairs,  he  told  them,  'This  is  the  finest 
man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  will  not  defiver 
your  message.  I  will  drink  his  small- 
beer.* » 

Somebody  observed  that  Garrick  could 
not  have  done 'this.  Wilkbs.  «*€rarrick 
wouklhave  made  the  small-beer  stiO  smaller. 
He  is  now  leaving  the  staffe;  but  he  wiil 
play  Scrub  all  his  life.''  I  knew  that  Johc 
ton  would  let  nobody  attack  Garrick  but 
himself,  as  Garrick  said  to  me,  and  I  bad 
heard  him  praise  his  liberality^  so  to  bring 
out  his  commendation  of  his  celebrated 
pupil,  J  said,  loudlv,  <<  I  have  heard  Gar- 
rick is  liberal.^'  Johnson.  «*Ye«,  sir,  I 
know  that  Garrick  has  given  away  more 
money  ^an  any  man  in  England  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  that  not  fVom  ostenta- 
tious views.  Garrick  was  very  poor  when 
he  began  life;  so  when  he  came  to  have 
money,  he  probably  was  very  unskilful  ia 
giving  ikway,  and  saved  when  he  shouki 
not  But  Garrick  began  to  be  liberal  aa 
soon  as  he  ceuld;  and  1  am  of  opinion,  the 
reputation  of  avarice  which  he  has  had  has 
been  very  lucky  fbr  hini,  and  prevented  hia 
having  manv  enemies.  You  oespise  a  man 
for  avarice,  but  do  not  hate  him.  Garrick 
mipht  have  been  much  better  attacked  for 
living  with  more  splendour  than  is  suitable 
to  a  player  J  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  have 
assaulted  him  in  that  quarter,  they  might 
have  galled  him  more.  Btit  they  have 
kept  clamourinff^  about  his  avarice,  which 
has  rescued  him  from  much  obloquy 
and  envy." 

Talking  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing authentick  information  for  biography, 
Johnson  told  us,  ^*  When  I  was  a  young 
fellow,  I  wanted  to  write  the  *  Life  of 
Dryden  3,'  and,  in  order  to  get  materials,  I 
applied  to  the  only  two  persons  then  alive 
who  had  seen  him;  these  were  old  Swin- 
ney  4,  and  old  Gibber.     Swinney»s  infbrma- 


*  [This  was  probabfly  for  <*  Gibber 'e  Lives," 
aa  well  as  the  **  Life  of  Shakapeare/'  meDtloiMd 
ante,  p.  60,  n. — Id.] 

*  Owen  M'Swinney,  who  died  in  1764,  and 
bequeathed  his  fortime  to  Mn.  Wofin^ton,  the 
actresk    Us  had  been  a  maaager  of  Pmry-Une. 
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Hon  was  .no  more  than  this,  <  That  at  Will's 
ooffee-ho*J8e  Dryden  had  a  particular  chair 
for  himtelf,  which  was  set  hy  the  fire  in 
winter,  .and  was  then  called,  his  winter 
chair;  and  that  it  was  carried  out  for  him 
to  the  balcony  in  summer,  and  was  then 
called  his  summer  chair.?  Gibber  ootild  tell 
no  more  but  <  that  he  remembered  him  a 
decent  old  man,  arbiter  of  critical  disputes 
at  Will's.'  You  are  to  consider  that  Gib- 
ber was  tiienat  a  great  distance,  from  Dry- 
dea,  had  perhaps  one  leg  only  in  the  room^ 
and  durst  not  draw  '^^  the  other."  Bos- 
WELi*.  '*  Yet  Gibber  was  a  man  of  obser- 
vation ?"  Jo^nsoN.  <<  I  think  not " 
Bos  WELL.  "  Y  on  will  allow  his '  Apology ' 
to  be  well  done.'*  JoHivsoif.  "  Verv  well 
done,  to  be  sure,  sir.  That  book  is.  a 
striking  proof  of  the  justice  of  Pope's  re- 
mark: 

*  Eseh  might  hit  teTeral  province  well  coRimaDd, 
Wooki  all  bat  itoop  to  what  they  nndentand.'  " 

BoswEz.Zk.  "  And  his  plays'  arc^  good  J' 
JoHNSoK.  ^'  Yes;  but  that  was  his  trade; 
Puprii  du  ecrpt;  he  had  been  all  his  life 
among  players  and  play-writers.  I  won- 
dered that  he  had  so  httle  to  say  in  convert- 
sation,  for  he  had  kept  the  best  company, 
and  learnt  all  that  can  be  got  by  the  ear. 
He  abused  Pindar  to  me,  and  then  showed 
me  an  ode  of  his  own,  with  ap  absurd 
couplet,  m^ing  a  linnet  soar  on  an  eaglets 
wing  I.  I  told  him  that  when  the  ancients 
made  a  simile,  they  always,  made  it  like 
something  reaL" 
Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that  *<  among  all 
le  bold  flights  of  Shakspeare's  imagina- 
tion, the  bokiest  was  making  Birnam-wood 
march  to  Dunsinane;  creating  a  wood 
where  there  never  was  a  shrub ;  a  wood  in 
Scotland!  ha!  ha  Mia!"  And  he  also  Observed, 
that  <'  the  clannish  ^avery  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  was  the  single  exception  to  Mil- 
ton's remark  of  'the  mountain  nymph, 
sweet  Liberty,'  beinff  worshipped  in  all 
hilly  countries."  "  When  I  was  at  Inver- 
ary,"  said  he,  "  on  a  visit  to  ray  old  friend 
Archibald,  Duke  of  Ar^le,  his  de))endants 
congratulated  me  on  bem^  such  a  favourite 
of  his.  grace.  I  said,  '  It  is,  then^  gentle- 
men, tnilv  lucky  for  me:  for  if  I  bad  dis- 
plessed  the  duke,  and  he  had  wished  it, 
there  is  not  a  Gampbell  smong.  you  but 
would  have  been  read^  to  bring  John 
Wilkes's  head  to  him  m  a  charger.  It 
would  have  been  only 
'  Off  with  hii  head!  to  mnch  98r  Ayleshury,* 
I  was  then  member  for  Aylesbury." 


.       .0. 


Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  €if 
the  contested  passage  in  Horace's  <'.  Art  of 
Poetry,"  Dimeiie  est  praprU  edmmwiM 
die«re4  MrTWilkes,  according  to^my  note, 
gave  the  interpretation  thus :  "  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  propriety  of  common  things; 
as,  if  a  poet  had  to  speak  of  Queen  Garo- 
Kne  drinking  tea,  he  must  endeavour  to 
avoid  the  vulgarity  of  i^ups  and  saucers." 
But,  Upon  reading  my  not«s  he  tells  me  that 
he  meant  to  say,  that  ''the  word  tarn- 
muma  being  a  Roman  hiw  term,  signifies 
here  things  eommtiiiMjiim,  that  is  to  say, 
what  have  never  yet  been  treated  by  any 
body;  and  this  appears  clearly  from  what 
followed, 


-Twjps 


RectiilB  IliacQin  cvipen  dedacis  in  actot, 
Qaim  n  proferreB  ^gnota  iodictaqne  primoft  * 

You  win  easier  make  a  tragedy  out  of  the 
Iliad  than  on  any  subject  not  bandied  b^ 
fore^."    JoHHSoir.    "Ue  means  that  it  is 


'  My  very  pleasant  friend  himself,  as  well  as 
others  who  remember  old  stories,  will  no  donbt 
be  Borprised,  when  I  observe,  that  John  Wilkes 
here  shows  himself  to  be  of  the  WarburtorUan 
\8thool.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  as  appean  from 
Dr.  Hnrd  the  bishop  of  Worcester's  very  elegant 
commentaiy  and  notes  oa  the  "  Epistola  ad  Pi- 
sones.*'  It  is  necesnry,  to  a  fair  coosideratioii 
of  the  qnestion,  that  tbe  whole  passage  in  which 
the  words  occur  sbonld  be  kept  in  view: 

"  Bl  quid  inexpertnm  acena  committLi,  et  audes 
Penonam  fbrmsre  noram,  nrvetur  mi  bnuxa 


rto  pfocMMrli,  et  i 
ifwieoomaiuniadiMres  toque 


tbsatre,  and  afierwards  of  the  Queen's  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket  He  was  also  a  diamatiek  wri- 
ter, having  prodoced  a  comedy  entitled  «*The 
Qoacks,  or  Love 's  the  PhjrsiciBtt,"  1706,  and  two 
opens. — ^M  Aix>xr  n. 
A  See  «fi<e,  v.  L  p.  181. — ^Boswxiii 


DifficUa  est  pcpi 

RectUls  lUacum  cannen  dedoci*  la  sctiM,' 

Qirikm  al  proftiTM  igaots  indictaque  primus. 

Publica  materies  prtvatl  Jurii  erll.  ■! 

Nob  circa  vllem  patuhnnqua  inoraMcli  otbtm, 

Nee  verbum  vertw  carabia  rsddare  lldus 

loterpres)  nac  dseOlcs  imitator  ia.  arctum 

Unde  pedam  proftrre  pudor  vetat  aut  operii  lex.** 

Tbe  '<  Commentary  '*  thus  ilhistrates  it^  *'  Bat 
the  formation  of  quite  liew  cfaaiacteia  is  a  work  of 
great  difficulty  and  hazard.  For  here  there  is  no 
generally  received  and  fixed  archetype  to  work 
after,  but  every  one  jodges  of  common  right  ac- 
cording to  tbe  extent  jsnd  comprehension  of  his 
own  idea;  therefore  he  advises  to  labour  and  refit 
old  characters  and  subjects,  particularly  those 
made  known  and  authorized  by  the  practice  of 
Homer  and  the  epic  writers."  The  note  is, 
**  DiJfieiU  est  proprii  eomtnunia  dieere.** 
Lambio's  comment  is  **  Commnnia  hoc  loco  ap- 
peDat  Horathis  aignmenta  ikbalarvm  k  imllo  adhne 
tiaciata:  et  ita,  qns  cnivis  .exposita  sunt  et  in 
medk)  qnodammodo  poeita,  cpasi  vacua  et  Ik  nomi- 
ne ooeupati^*'  And  that  this  is  the  true  meaning 
of  eommunia  m  evidently  fixed  by  the  words  ^- 
nottt  indictetque,  which  are  explanatory  of  it;  so 
that  the  sense  given  it  in  the  commentary  is  un- 
questionably the  right  one.  Yet,  notwithrt^dii^ 
the  clearness  of  the  case,  a  late  critiCk  has  this 
slnu^  passage:  "Diffidle  quidem  esse  propria 
comroimia  dicere,  hoc  est,  materiem  vutgarem, 
notam  et  ^  medio  petitam,  ita  Immntare  atqoe 
eaomara,  vt  nova  M  scripcori  pn^rk  vkieatuii^ 
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difficult  to  appropriate  to  paiticnlar  pejiions 
qualities  wi^ich  are  commoA  to  all  mankind, 
80  Homer  haa  done  ** 

Wi  LKKt.  "  We  have  no  citjH)oet  now : 
Aat  is  an  office  whkh  has  gone  into  disuse. 
The  last  was  £Uuinah  Settle^  There  is 
something  in  fuune$  vhich  one  cannot  help 
feeling.  Now  Elkanah  Settle  sounds  ao 
fueer.,  who  can  expect  much  from  that 
name?  We  should  have  no  hesitation  to 
give  it  for  John  Diyden,  in  preference  to 
Eikanali  Settle,  from  the  names  only,  with* 
out  blowing  their  diflerent  merits."  v  Johx- 
S0N«  "  I  suppose,  sir,  Settle  did  as  well  for 
alderman  in  Jus  time,  as  lohn  Home  could 
do  now.  Where  did  Beckford  ai)d  Tre- 
cothick  learn  English?" 

Mr.  Arthw  Lee  mentioned  some  Scotch 
who  had  taken  possession  of  a  barren  part 


alko  ean«eiiinni»;  etnaaimiprocaldobio poiukrii 
«ta  eat  otiteivatia. .  Bed  omnibaa  ntrinqae  collatia^ 
et  tarn  diffieilia  tarn  venaati,  tam  jodicii  qaam 
iogeiiii  ratione  habit&,  major  videtar  ease  gloria 
fabalam  formare  peattiU  aovam,  qnim  vetereon, 
ntconqae  naatatam  d^  novo  exhibere.'* — PoeL 
Pral  V.  iL  p.  164.  '  Where*  haviqg  firat  pat  a 
wrong  coofltraction  on  tKe  word  communia^  be 
emploVi  it  to  introdace  aa  impertinent  criticiain. 
For  where  does  the  poet  prefer  the  glofj^f  refi^ 
ting  old  fftthjecti  to  that  of  inyent'ing  aew  onea  ?, 
The  contrary  ia  implied  in  what  he  nigea  abont 
the  aoperior  difScalty  of  the  latter,  from  which  he 
diasaadea  his  countrymen,  only  in'iaapect  of  their 
abilitiea  and  inexperience  in  these  matten;  and  in 
order  to  oaMvate  in  them,  which  ia  the  main 
view  of  the  apiade;  a  apint  of  oorraetnaai,  by 
aending  them  to  the  old  anbjet^,  traatM  bv  the 
Greek  writen.  For  my  own  part  (with  all  def- 
erence for  Dr.  Hard,  who  thiaka  the  eaae  elear), 
I  cooaider  the  paaaage,  **  Diffieilt  e»t  propria 
cemmurUa  dieeire,**  to  be  a  crux  for  the  criticka 
oa  Horace.  The  expljcation  which  my  Lord  of 
Worcester  treata  with  ao  mach  conteippt  ia,  never- 

E*  *  ,  coanteoanced  by  aothority  which  I  find 
by  the  learned  Baxter  in.  hii  editioa  of 
i,  "  JHffieiU  eitproprU  communmdi' 
cere,  h.  e.  rei  vnlgarea  diaertia  verbia  anarrara, 
vel  faiamile  thema  cam.dignitate  tractare.  DiJjjUUe 
ft  eommunet  re$  proprm  expUeare  terbU, 
Vet  SchoK'*  I  wa4  mirah  diaappoioted  to  find 
that  the  great  eritick,  Dr.  Bentlay,  has  «o  no|e 
upon  thia  very  difficult  paaaage,  aa  from  his  vigor- 
eoa  and  illuminated  mind  I  i£o«ld  have  expected 
to  receive  more  aatiafactioa  than  I  have  yet  had. 
Sanadon  thaa  treats  of  it:  *<  Frotprid  oommunia. 
dicere:  e'est  k  dire»  qu'il  o'est  paa  aise  de  iormer 
4  ces  peowmuagaa  d'lmagiytion,  dea  eaiact^raa 
paiticaliea  et  cepeodaat  vnusamhlablea.  Comiqe 
t'on  a  et6  je  maitre  de  laa  ibcipar  teb  qa'oa  a 
voola,  lea  &ntea  que  Ton  fait  an  ceta  sont  moiaa 

rIoBnables,  Cast  poorqaoi  ^Horaca  cooae^ 
prendca  totgoaa  dea.  njeia  connos,  tala^oe 
aoBt  par  example  oeoji  <|ae  Ton  peat  tirer  dea 
pelmet  d *Hom^.  * '  Aad  Daeier  obaar?ea  opoa 
it,  "AprdsAToir  marqa^  laa  deux  qualit^s  qa'il 
fiint  donnar  aux  peiaonpagea  qu>a  invents,  il 
aanaeiila  anx  poeteatzi^pqpea,  da  n*aaar  paatrtoo 


of  America,  and  wondered  why  they  should 
choose  it.  Johkson.  «*  Why,  sir,  all  har* 
renaess  ia  oon^arative.  The  Seotek  wouid 
not  know  it  to  he  barien,"  Boswki*i<* 
"  Come,  eome,  ha  is  Mattering  the  fingh^. 
You  have  now  heen  in  Sostland,  sir,  and 
say  if  you  did  not  pee  meat  and  drinjc 
enough  there."  Johnson.  "Why,  yea, 
sir:  meat  and  drink  enough  to  give  the  in* 
bahitants  su(ibient  strength  to  ran  away 
from  home.".  All.  tiiese  quick  and  live^ 
sallies  were  said  sportively,  quite  in  jest, 
and  witlt  a  smile,  which  showed  that  he 
meant  only  wit.  Upon  this  topick  he  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  oouU  perfectly,  assimilate;  here 
was  a  bond  of  union  between  thein,  and  I 
was  conscious  that  as  both  of  them  had 
vii^ted  Cdedojiia,  both  were  faUy  satisfied 
of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of  those 


facilement  de  cette  liberty  mi'ila  ont  d*en  m^ 
venter,  cor  il  eat  tr^  difficile  ae  r^oasir  dana  oea 
noaveanx  caract^res.  II  est  mat  aise,  dit  Boi^ 
aoe,  de  traiter  paofjremeDt,  c*est  k  dire,  coo- 
tenablament  dea  sigelB  coromaaa;  c'eat  k  jre, 
dep  sujets  inventes,  et  qai  n*ont  Aacim  fondemant 
ni  dana  I'hiatoira  ui  dans  la  fable;  et  il  lea  appella 
commnna;  paiceqa'ils  aont  en  disposition  k  tout  le 
monde,  et  que  tout  le  inonde  a  le  droit  de  les  in« 
venter,  et  qu'ils  sont,  cemme  on  dit,  an  premier 
occupant*'  See  his  observatioas  at  laige  on  thia 
exprefMon  and  the  following.  Alter'  all,  I  Cannot 
help  entertaining  aome  doi£t  whether  the  words 
DiffieUe  e»t  prvprie^  eomtnunia  tticere  may 
not  have  been  thrown  in  by  Horace  to  foim  a 
aeparato  article  in  a  *'  choice  of  difficnltiea  **  which 
a  poet  haa  to  encoonter  who  chooaes  a  new  sab- 
ject;  in  which  case  h  most  be  anceilain  which  of 
the  variooa  axplaaationa  ia  the  tnie  one,  and  oto- 
ry  reader  haa  a  right  to  decide  aa  it  may  atrika 
lua  own  fimcy.  And  even  afaoald  the  woida  be 
qnderstood,  as  they  geaarally  are,  to  be  conoeeled 
both  with  what  goes  before  and  what  oomea  after, 
the  exact  sense  cannot  be  ahsolately  aaceitained; 
for  ittstakicei  whether  proprie  is  meant  to  aignify 
in  an  appropriated  manner,  us  Dr.  Jolmson 
here  nnderatands  it,  or,  aa  it  is  often  used  by  Ci- 
cero, toith  propriety  or  elegantly.  In  abort,  it  ia 
a  rare  instance  of  a  defect  in  perapicoity  in  an  ad- 
miraible  writer,  who,  with  almost  every  species  of 
excellence,  is  pecnliarly  remarkable  for  that  qual- 
ity. The  length  of  this  note  perhaps  requires  an 
apology.  'Muiy  of  my  readers,  I  doubt  not,  will 
admit  that  a  critical  diacoasibn  of  a  passage  in  a 
favourite -daasMsk  is  very  engagiog. — ^BosWei.1.. 
[This  psasage  waa  the  subject  M  an  ingeiriooa 
diacoaaion  between  the  young  Marquia  de  Ssv^nA 
and  M.  Daciar,  wtiich  will  befound,  together  with 
8anadon*a  and  Dumamis'  apimaaa,  m  the  last 
volnma  of  the  baatoditioa  of  Madaooa  de  Sev^gn^'a 
letters.  It  aeema  to  result  from  the  whole  diacua- 
sion  that,  in  the  ordinary  meaniug  of  the  words* 
the  paaaage  IB  obacare»  and -that,  te  aiaka 
we  anost  eithar  alter  the  wards,  or  aasiga  to  t 
an  umwoal  iatarpralation.  All  eoosaaentatoia  are 
agieed— by  the  help  4j£  tha  oonlaxt— what  the 
general  meaning  must  be,  but  no  oaa  aeeaaa  abia 
verbum  verbo  raddara/diia  mterpr€»^*  Ep«] 
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who  iflfttgine  that  it  n  a  knd  oTftiiiine. 
Bat  they  amuaed  themselves  with  penevei^ 
lag  in  tne  oM  jokes.  When  I  claimed  a 
superiority  for  Scotland  over  £iif  land  in 
one  respect,  that  no  man  can  be  arrested 
there  for  a  debt  merely  because  another 
«wears  it  agfoinst  him;  iHxt  there  mast  fimt 
be  the  judgrment  of  a  court  of  hvvr  aseeftain- 
ing  its  justice;  and  that  a  seizure  of  the 
l^erson,  before  j^dament  is  obtained,  xaa 
take  place  on(j  if  his  creditor  should  swear 
that  he  is  about  to  fly  fFom  thecdtmtry,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  exprassed^'is  m  ntedita^ 
tionefagiz,  WihKZs,  "That,  I  should 
think,  may  be  safely  sworn  of  all  the  Scotch 
nation/'  Jornson  (to  Mr.  Wilkes). 
'<  You  most  know,  sir,  I  lately  took  my 
-friend  BosweU,  and  showed  hun  geaokie 
civilized  life  in  an  finglish  nrovincial  10wd. 
I  tamed  him  loose  at  Lichield,  my  aatiTe 
-eity,  l^at  he  might  see  for  once  real  dvilil^ 
for  you  know  he  Hves  amon|r  Ba<vages  in 
Scotland,  and  among  rakes  m  Lcmdon.*' 
^WiLKss.  ''Except  when  he  is  with 
g-rave,  sober,  decent  pRSpple,  like  you  and 
me."  Johnson  (smiling).  "And  we 
ashamed  of  htm." 

They  were  quite  fruik  and  eaagr*  ^dtair 
«on  told  the  story  of  his  asking  Mrs*  Macau- 
lay  to  allow  her  footman  to  sit  do#a  with 
them,  to  pvo^  the  ridienkkUsneas  of  the 
argnment  for  the  equality  of  mankind;  and 
he  said  to  me  afterwaids,  with  a  nod  of 
satisfaction,  '<  Ton  saw  Mr.  Wilkes  ac- 
quiesced." Wilkes  talked  with  all  imagina- 
ble iVeedom  of  the  ludicrous  title  given  to 
the  attorney-general,  Diabohu  tegu;  ad- 
ding, <■  I  have  reason  to  know  something 
about  that  officer;  A>r  I' was  prosecuted  for 
a  libel."  Johnson,  who  many  people' 
would  have  supposed  must  have  been  fu- 
riously angry  at  hearing  this  talked  of 'so 
lightly,  said  not  a  word.  He  was  now,f 
indeed^  "  a  good-humoured  fellow." 

Afler  dinner  we  had  an  accession  of  Mrs. 
Knowles,  the  Quaker  lady,  well  klkown  for 
her  various  talents,  and  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Lee  K  Amidst  some  patriotick  groans, 
somebody  (I  think  the  alderman)  said, 
"  Poor  old  England  is  lost."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented  that 
old  England  is  lost,  as  that  the  Scotch' have 
found  it  9."    W11.KB8;    "HadLoniBwIe 


'  [It  ii  to  tha  gsntiemSn  that  alivBion  ii  niiipo- 
•ed  to  be  made  in  the  foUowiag  anocdote:  "  Some 
one  roentkmed  a  goadeoian  ofthat  party  for  hav- 
ii^  behaTod  oddly  on  an  occask>D  where  Miction 
was  not  coDcerBed:  '  Is  he  not  a  citizen  of  Lpo- 
doo,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  a.  whig  ? ' 
said  Joheaon.  *  Let  him  be  absoid,  I  beg  of  yon: 
when  a  monkey  is  too  like  a  man,  itahockfl  one.'  *' 
— Pto««,  p.  W.— En.] 

'  It  woold  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  diM 
■tzong  and  pointed  remark,  in  whkh  a  very  gieat 
tel  of  meningii  ooiiAeiiMd.--aoswni.&. 


gav^emed*  Scotland  only,  I  should  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  (ulogy,  and 
dediwte  *  Moa timer'  to  him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  show  a  fine 
|mnt  of  a  beautiful  lemale  figure  which  hung 
m  the  room,  and  pointed  out  the  elegant  coi^ 
tour  of  Uie  bosom  with  the  fin|^er  of  an  arch 
conncnsseur.  He  afterwards  m  a  conversi^ 
tion  with  me  wag^shly  inaistedy  that  all  the 
time  Johnson  showed  visible  signs  of  a  feiw 
vent  admiration  of  the  corresponding  charms 
of  the  fair  Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so  per- 
fect as  I  could  wish,  will  serve  to  give  a  no- 
tion of  a  very  curious  interview,  which  was 
not  only  pleasing  at  the  tune,  but  had  the 
agreeable  and  benignant  efiect  of  reconciling 
an^r  animosity,  and  sweeteninjj;'  an^r  acidity, 
which,  in  the  various  bustle  ofpolitical  con 
test,  had  been  produced. in  tne  minds  of 
two  men,  who,  though  widely  difilMent,  had 
so  many  thin^in  common — classical  learn- 
ing, modem  lOerature,  wit  and  humour,  and 
readv  repartee-— that  it  woukl  have  been 
much  to  oe  regretted  if  they  had  been  ht 
vret  at  a  distance  frotn  each  other. 

'Mr.  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  tha 
succtofni  negoHoHan;  and  pleasantly  said, 
**  that  l^re  was  nothing  equal  to  it  m  the 
i^ole  lustorV'Of  the  ewps  aiplomaiique.^ 

I  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had 
tiie  satisfaction  to^hear  him  teU  Mis.  Wil- 
liams how  much  he  had  been  pleased  with 
Mr.  Wilkes's  company,  and  wnat  an  agree- 
able day  he  had  passed. 

[The  foUowing  is  Dr.  Johnson's       -^ 
own  ffood-humoured  account  to  MiS* 
Thnile  of  thia  meeting. 
"  For  my  part  I  l^in  to  seUle,  Lettem, 
d  keep  company  with  greeeeli^er-  ¥oLL 
Idinedyesteni^inihePdul.  p"*" 
try  with  Mr.  Akferman  Wilkes,  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Lee^  and   Councflbr  Lee,  his 
brother*    There  sat  you  the  while  thinking, 
'  What  is  JohDBon.4ping? '    What  should 
he  be  doing?    He  is  breaking  jokes  with 
Jack   Wilkes  upon    the    Scotch.     Suck, 
madam,  .are    the  vicissitude^    of  things' 
And  ther^  was  Mrs*. Knowles,  the  Quaker, 
that  works  the  sutile  pictures',  who  is  a 
great  admirer  of  your  conversation."] 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  the  cele- 
brated Margaiet  CaroUne  Rudd,  whom  I 
had  visited,  induced  by  the  fame  Of  her  tal- 
ents,  address,  and  irresistible  jx)wer  of  fas- 
cination^. To  a  lady  who  disapproved  of 
my  visiting  her,  he  said  on  a  former  occa- 


[Mn.  Piozzi  bad  printed  thi»  **JuHle  pw- 
They  were  copies  of  pictareB  in  needle- 
woHc^Ed.] 

^  [See  ante,  p.  88.  Her  power  of  fiMeinatimi 
was  celebnrted,.  because  it  was  the  Miion  lo 
toppose  tiuit  she  had  fiMcmated  her  lover  to  the 
gaJlowa.— En.] 


andl 
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sion,  ''Nay,  madam,  Bonweli  in  in  tic 
riifhtj  I  Bbould  have  visited  lier  myself, 
were  it  not  that  they  have  now  a  triik  of 
putting  every  thing  into  the  newspapers." 
This  evening  he  exclaimed,  "  1  ehvy  him 
his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Rndd." 

I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of 
making  a  lour  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  giv« 
ing  a  fuUaceoant  of  it;  and  that  Mr.  Burke 
had  playfully  suggested  as  a  motto, 

<*  Tlw  proper  stody  of  mankind  it  Hxv.** 

JoHirso^.  "  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the 
book  than  the  jaunt  wiU  cost  you;  so  you 
will  have  your  diversion  for  nothing,  and 
add  to  your  reputation.'* 

["TO   MRS.    THkALB. 

« 14th  Uvr,  tITS. 

Utten,  "  [Boswell]  goes  away  on  Thur»- 
fM.  u  day  very  well  satisfied  with  his  jour- 
p.  884.  jjjjy^  Some  great  men  *  have  prom- 
ised toi  obtain  him  a  place;  and  then  a  fig 
for  his  father  and  his  new  wife  a."] 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  took 
leave  of  him,  being  to  set  out  for  Scotland^ 
I  thanked  him,  with  great  warmth,  for  all 
his  kindness.  <<Sir,"  said  he,  %^ou  are 
very  welcome.  Nobody  repays  it  with 
more." 

How  verv  false  is  the  notion  that  has 
gone  round  the  wxirld  of  the  rou^h,  and 
passionate,  and  harsh  manner^gf  this  great 
and  good  man !  That  he  had  occasional  sal- 
lies of  heat  of  temper,  and  that  he  was 
sometimes,  perhaps,  too"  easily  provoked  " 
by  absurdity  and  folly,  and  sometimes  too 
desirous  of  triumph  in  colloquial  contest, 
must  be  allowed.  The  ({uickness  both  of 
his  perception  and  sensibility  disposed  him 
to  sudden  explosions  of  satire;  to  which  his 
extraordinary  readiness  of  wit  was  a  strong* 
and  almost  irresistible  incitement.  To 
adopt  one  of  the  finest  images  in  Mr. 
Home's  '*  Douglas," 

•«                    On  each  ^ance  of  thongM 
Deciiiou  followed,  as  Um  thnnderbQlt 
Poimes  the  flash ! " 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  within  him  waa  oilen 
90  eager  to  apply  tlie  lash,  that  the  iudge 
had  not  time  to  consider  the  case  with  auf- 
ficient  deliberation. 


*  [This  place  he  never  obtained,  and  the  criti- 
eal  reader  will  observe  several  passages  in  ihie 
work,  the  tone  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  hk 
disappointment  in  this  pbint  See  ante,  p.  81. 
—Ed.] 

'  [Loid  Ancfainleck  had  lately  married  Eliza* 
beth  Boswell,  sister  of  Clande  Irvine  Boswell,  af- 
terwards a  lord  of  session,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Bahnoto.  She  was  the  cousin  germain  of  her 
ansband.    Of  this  marriage  there  was  no  iame. — 


Thai  he  wto  occaiBionlilly  rumarkabb 
for  violence  of  temper  may  be  granted;  bat 
let'  us  ascertain  the  degree,  and  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  he  was  in  a  perpetual 
rage,  and  never  without  a.club  in  hfe  hand 
to  Knock  down  everyone  who  approached 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  truth  ia,  tfaa& 
by  much  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  he 
was  civil,  obliging,  nay,  polite  in  the  true 
sense, of  the  word;  so  much  so,  that  manr 
gentlemen  who  were  k>ng  acquainted  wita 
him  never  received,  or  even  heard  a  strong 
expression  from  hinu 

[<*  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THBAI.B. 

**  ISlh  M«y»  1T7«L 

^[BosweH]  went  away  on  Thurs-  j^eoen, 
day  night  with  no  great  inclinatioB  •  vol  i  pfi 
to  travel  northward ;  but  who  can  •**»***■ 
contend  with  destiny?  He  says  he  had  a 
very  pleasant  journey.  He  carriea  witk 
him  two  or  three  good  resolutions;  I  hops 
they  will  not 'mould  on  the  road." 

'     '^TO  Mfl^'THRALB. 

•<2adM«r,  ITI6. 

"  On  Friday  and  Saturday  I  dined  with 
Dr.  Taylor,  who  is  in  discontent,  but  re- 
solved not  to  stay  much  longer  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  lawyers,  who  are  all  against  him. 
On  Sunday  I  dined  at  Sir  Joshua's  house 
on  the  hill  [Richmond],  with  the  Bishop  oi 


St.  Asaph  |[Sbipley1 :  the  dinner  was  ^;bod, 
and  the  bishop  ■  is  knowing  and  eonveia- 
ble."] 

[This  praise  of  Sir  Joshua^  din-  ^ 
ner  was  not  a  ftiatter  of  course;  for 
his  table^  though  very  agreeable^  was  not 
what  is  usuaHy  called  a  good  one,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  description  gives 
of  it  Joy  Mt,  Gourtenay  (a  frequent  and  fa- 
vourite ^uest)  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
which  is  not,  the  editor  hopes,  misplaced 
in  a  work  in  which  Sir  Joshua  and  his  so- 
ciety have  so  considerable  a  share. 

"  There  was  something,"  said.  Gourtenay, 
"  singular  in  the  style  and  economy  of  Sir 
Joshua's  table  that  contributed  to  pleasantry 
and  good-humour;  a  coarse  inelegant  plen- 
ty, without  any  regard  to  order  and  ar- 
rangement. A  table,  prepared  for  seven 
or  eight)  was  oi\en  compelled  to  contain  fiP- 
teen  or  sixteen.  When  thib  Dressing  diffi- 
culty WHS  got  over,  a  deficiency  of  knives, 
forks,  plates,  and  glasses  succeeded.  The 
attendance  was  in  the  same  style;  and  it 
was  absolutely  necesssTy  to  call  instantly 
for  beer,  bread,  or  wine,  that  you  might  lie 
supplied  with  them  before  the  first  course 
was  over.  He  was  once  prevailed  on  to 
furnish  the  table  with  decanters  and  glasses 
at  dinner,  to  save  time,  and  prevent  tlie  tar- 
dy manoeuvres  of  two  or  three  occasional 
undiseiplined  domestici.    As  these  accelei-. 
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ttitag  utensils  were  demolished  in  te  course 
of  service,  Sir  Joshua  oonld  never  be  per- 
suaded to  replace  them.  But  these  trinhig 
embarrassments  only  served  to  enhance 
the  hilarity  and  singular  pleasure  of  the  en- 
tertainment The  wine,  cookery,  and  dish- 
es were  but  little  attended  to;  nor  was  the 
fish  or  venison  ever  talked  of  or  recom- 
mended. Amidst  this  convivial,  anima- 
ted bustle  among  his  quests,  our  host  sat 
perfectly  competed;  always  attentive  to 
what  Was  saia,  nevev  minding  what  was 
eat  or  drank,  but  left  every  one  at  perfect 
liberty  to  scramble  for  himself.  Temporal 
and  spiritual  peers,  physicians,  lawyers, 
actors,  and  musi6ians,  composed  the  motley 
group,  and  played  their  parts  without  dis- 
sonance or  discord.  At  five  o'clock  pre- 
cisely dinner  was  served,  whether  all  the 
invited  guests  were  arrived  or  not  Sir 
Joshua  was  never  so  fashionably  ill-bred 
as  to  wait  an  hour  peYhaps  for  two  or  three 
persons  of  rank  or  title,  and  put  the  test  of 
the  company  out  of  humour  by  this  invidi- 
ous distinction.  His  friends  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  will  ever  love  his  memory,  and 
will  long  regret  those  social  hours,  and  the 
clieerfulness  of  that  irregular,  convivifil  ta- 
ble, which  no  one  has  attem'^ted  to  revive 
or  imitatci  or  was  indeed  qualified  to  sup- 
ply."]. 

[•'TO    HBNRT  T6RALE,    KSQ. 

uaajons,  1776. 

l>tten,  "  My  Mi»tres9  writes  asif  she  was 
TQi.  i.  afraid  that  I  should  make  too  much 
^'  ^'  haste  to  see  her.  Pray  tell  her  that 
there  is  no  danger.  The  lameness  of  which 
I  rnade  mention  in  one  of  my  notes  has  im- 
proved into  a  verv  serious  and  troublesome 
fit  of  the  gout.  1  creep  about  and  hang  by 
both  hands.  I  enjoy  all  the  dignity  of 
lameness.  I  receive  ladies  and  dismiss  them 
sitting.    *  Painful  pre-eminence ! ' "] 

The  following  letters  concerning  an  epi- 
taph whicfc  he  wrote  for  the  mo'nument  of 
Dr.  Go^smith,  in  Westminster-abbey,  af- 
ford at  once  a  proof  of  his  unaffected  mod- 
esty, his  carelessness  as  to  his  own  writings, 
and  of  the  ffreat  respect  which  he  enter- 
tained for  tne  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
excellent  and  eminent  person  to  whom  the 
fir^t  and  last  are  addressed: 

'<  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RBTNOLDB. 

<*l6th  May,  1776^ 

"Dbab  sir, — I  have  been  kept  away 
from  you,  1 1  aow  not  well  how,  and  of 
thefle  vexatious  hindrances  I  know  not  when 
there  will  be  an  end.  I  therefore  send  you 
the  poor  dear  doctor's  epitaph.  Read  it 
first  yourself;  and  if  you  then  think  it 
right,  show  it  to  the  club.  I  am,  you 
know,  willine  to  be  corrected.  If  you 
think  any  thing  much  amiss,  keep  it  to 


yourself  till  we  come  together,  t  hav« 
sent  two  comes,  but  nrefer  the  card.  Thft 
dat^  must  tw  settled  ny  Dr.  Percy.  I  sm^ 
sir^  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sax.  Johnson.'^ 

[''miss   RBTNOLDS   to    dr.    JOHNSON. 
"  RktaKmd-kOl,  3m  Juae,  vm^ 

*<  Sir, — ^Tou  saw  by  my  last  letter 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  your  illness,  f^ 
and  it  was  unkind  of  you  not  to  tell 
me  what  had  been  the  matter  with  you; 
and  you  shoukl  have  let  me  know  how  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  all  the  family  were;  but  that 
wouki  have  been  a  sad  transgression  of  the 
rule  you  have  certainly^  prescribed  to  your- 
self of  writing  to  some  sort  of  people  just 
such  a  number  of  lines.  Be  so  good  as  to 
favour  me  with  Dir.  Goklsmith's  epitaph; 
and  if  you  have  no  objection  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  send  it  to  Dr.  Beattie.  I  am 
writing  now  to  Mrs.  Beattie,  and  can 
scarce  hope  she  will  ever  excuse  my  shame- 
ful neglect  of  writing  to  her,  but  by  sending 
her  something  curious  for  Dr.  Beattie. 

"  I  do  n't  know  whether  my  brother  ever 
mentioned  to  you  what  Dr.  Beattie  said  in 
a  letter  he  received  from  him  the  beginning 
of  last  month.  As  I  have  his  letter  here, 
I  will  transcribe  it  'In  my  third  essay, 
which  treats  of  the  advantages  of  classical 
learning,  I  haye  said  something  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  I  hope  will  please  him;  I 
ought  not  to  call  it  a  compliroenl,  for  it  ex- 
presses nothing  but  the  real  sentiments  of 
my  heart.  I  can  never  forget  the  many 
and  great  obligations  I  am  under  to  his  ge- 
nius and  to  his^  virtue,  and  I  wish  for  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  my  gfratitude  to 
the  world.' 

"  My  brother  says  he  has  lost  Dr.  Gold- 
smith's epitaph,  otherwise  I  would  not 
trouble  you  lor  it  Indeed  I  should  or  I 
ought  to  haye  asked  if  you  had  any  objection 
to  my  sending  it,  before  I  did  send  it— I 
am,  my  ffood  sir,  your  obliged  and  obedi- 
ent humble  servant, 

**  Frakces  RstNoLns.' 

''dr.    JOHNSON    TO   MISS    REYNOLDS. 

**Sut  Juae,  1776. 

"Dearest- MADAM, — You  are  as  naugh- 
ty as  you  can  be.  I  am  willing  enough  to 
write  to  you  when  Vou  have  any  thing  to 
say.  As  for  my  disorder,  as  Sir  Josnua 
saw  me,  I  fancied  he  would  tell  you,  and 
that  I  nticded  not  tell  you  myself. 

"  Of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  epitaph,  I  sent  Sir 
Joshua  two  copies,  and  had  none  myself. 
If  he  has  lost  it,  he  has  not  done  well.  But 
I  suppose  I  can  recollect  it,  and  will'  send  it 
to  you. — I  am,  madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johnson.  ' 

"  P.  S.— All  the  Thrales  are  well,  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  has  a  great  regard  for  Miai 
Reynolds."] 
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send  the  epitaqph  to  Dr«  Besttie;  I  Mn  very 
wflliBg,  Imt  having  no  copy,  cannot  Imme- 
diately recollect  it.  She  tells  me  you  have 
iutft  it.  Try  to  reoolleety  and  put  down  as 
much  aayouTetiftiir:  you  perhaps  may  have 
kept  wiMt  I  have  aropped.  The  Hnes  for 
which  I  am.  ait  a  losa  are  something  of 
rerum  eimUum  sine  fwrtf  nfitwi  \  '  H  was 
a  sorry  trick  to  lose  it;  help  me  if  you  cail. 
.  ..I  am>sir,  your  most  kumolt  servant^ 
Sam.  Johksojv. 
«  The  govt  grows  better,  bat  sk)wiy.'» 

it  w«8, 1  tbink,  after  I  bad  left  London 
in  this  year,  that  this-epitaph  gav^occaeion 
to  a  remonstrance  to  the  mimarek  ofUierm^ 
tfire,  for  an  account  of  whksh  I  am  mdebted 
to  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  PitsUgo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject 
more  fully  and  clearly  liefore  them,  I  enail 
insert  the  epitaph: 

*'  OUVARH  GOLMMim 

Poets,  PhyBioi,  Hutarici^ 
Qui  Dalllun  ferd  KiiBeiidi  genus 

Non  tetigit, 

Nullum-  quod  tetigit  non  oraavitt 

Bive  risas  event  movendi, 

SiTB  nciyms, 

AfiSwtiiiim  poteas  at  lenis  domiiiatDr. 

Ingenio  sabfimis,  vividas,  venatilis, 

Onitione  giandis,  nitidaB,  veoDfltas: 

Hoc  monaroento  BMinoiiaai  oolnit 

Sodaliain  amor, 

AmM^ram  fidei, 

fjectonm  venen^o. . 

Natas  in  Hibenni  FonuiB  hangfMkum, 

In  loco  coi  nomen  Pallai, 

Nov.  zzix.  MDCCXXXX.*; 

Eblans  literift  in^titotas; 

Obiit  Londini, 

Aprill    lY.    MDCCLZZIV.'' 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus : 
"I  enclose  the  Round  Robin.  Thisjeti 
d^esprit  took  its  rise  one  day  at  dinner  at 
our  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  All  the 
company  present,  except  myself,  were 
fViends  and  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Goldsmith. 
The  epitaph  written  for  him  by  Dr.  John-* 
son  became  the  stjbject  of  conversation,  and 
various  emendations  were  suggested,'  which 
it  was  i^eed  should  be  sumnitted  to  the 
Doctor's  consideration.  But  the  question' 
was,  who  should  have  the  courage  to  pro« 
pose  them  to  him?    At  last  it  was  hinted, 

.»— : : . — 

I  [These  wmds  mmt  have  been  in  the  other 
eopv.    They  an  not  m  that  which  was  prefinnsd. 

'  Thii  was  a  mistake,  which  waa  not  diiooveiw 
ed  till  after  Goldamith'a  monunent  was  pat  np 
in  Weatmimter  Abbey.  He  was  bom  Nov.  29, 
1728;  and  therefore,  when  he  died,  be  waa  in  bia 
forty-aixth  year. — Halohx 


that  thM«  oould  be  no  way  so  ^ood  ta  tiiaf 
of  a  Round  Robin^  aa  the  sailors  call  it« 
which  they  make  use  of  when  they  enter 
into  a  conspiracy,  so  as  not  to  let  it  be 
known  who  pvts  his  name  first  or  lastt» 
the  paper.  Thie  proposition  waa  instantly 
assented  to;  and  Dr.  Barnard ^  dean  or 
Derry,  now  bishop  of  Killaloe^,  drew  up  ap 
address  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occaaion,  re* 
pletewith  wit  and  humour,  but  which  it 
was  feared  the  Doctor  might  think  treated 
the  subject  with  too  much  levity.  Mr. 
Bvrke  then  proposed  the  address  as  it  atands 
in  the  paper  in  writing,  to  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  officiate  m  clerk. 

*'  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  cairy  it  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  whd  received  it  with  much  sood 
humour  4,  and  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  teU  the 


'  Thii  prelate,  who  was  afterwanb  ttanriated 
to  the  aee  of  Limerick,  died  at  Wunbledon  m 
Sniray,  Jane  7, 1806,  in  hie  eightieth  year.  The 
original  Round  Robin  remain^  in  hiapoapcaaion; 
the.  paper  which  Sir  William  Forbea  tnanaoiittad 
to  Mr.  Boflweil  being  onlv  a  copy. — Malowk. 
[The  engraving  pnbiiriied  by  Mr.  Boswell  waa 
not  an  exact /ac  $imile  of  the  toAW«  of  tbia  cori- 
008  paper  (which  is  of  the  aize  called  fooheap, 
and  too  large  to  be  folded  into  an  ordinaiy  nhV- 
uroe),  bat  of  the  simitw(f8  only;  and,  in  later 
editiona,  even  theae  nare,  by  ancceaaiTe  copying, 
lost  some  of  their  original  accoracy:  By  the  fiM 
▼our  of  the  Earl  of  ^Icairaa  (to  whom  the  paper 
baa  deaeended  from  bis  aoat.  Lady  Anne,  the  wid- 
ow of  the  son  of  Biafiop  Barnard)  the  Editor  haa 
been  enabled  to  present  his  readers  with  a  firedi 
and  more  aoesiate  ftc  amiile  of  the  sSgnatares.—- 
Ed.] 

^  He,  however,  upon  aeeing  Dr.  Walton's 
name  to  the  anggeation,  that  the  epitaph  ahoald  be 
iaEoglidi,  obeerred  to  Sir  Joehoa,  "I  wonder 
that  Joe  Walton,  a  aeholar  by  pro&aaron,  ahoald 
be  aacb  a  fool."  He  aaid  too,  «  I  ahoald  have 
thooght  Mand  Borke  woald  have  had  more  senae." 
Mr.  Langton,  who  waa  one  of  the  company  at 
Sir  Joahaa's,  like  a  stardy  scholar,  reaolntely  ro- 
foaed  to  sign  the  Round  Robin.  This  epitaph  is 
engraved  upon  Dr.  Goldamith's  monament  with- 
out any  alteration.  At  another  time,  when  some- 
body endeavoured  to  aigae  in  favoar  of  ita  being 
in  English,  Johnson  said,  **  The  language  of  the 
country  of  which  a  learned  man  waa  a  native  is 
not  the  langnage  fit  for  his  epitaph,  which  shoaki 
be  in  ancient  and  permanent  langnage.  Conaider, 
sir,  how  yoa  sboold  feel,  vrere  yon  to  find  at 
Rotterdam  an  epitaph  npon  Eiaamoa  in  Dutch  /" 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to 
have  epitaphs  written  both  in  a  learaed  language 
and  in  the  langnage  of  the  conntiy;  ao  that  they 
mk|fat  have  the  advantage  of  beiag  ■>•>«  univer- 
sal^ anderatood,  aad  at  the  same  time  be  aecored 
of  daasical  stability.  I  cannot,  however,  but  be 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  sofficiently  discriminative. 
Applying  to  Cioldimith  equally  the  epitheta  of 
*•  PoelcBf  JEKstoriei,  Physici,**  ia  aurely  not 
light;  for  aa  to  his  claim  to  the  last  of  thoae  epi- 
thets, I  have  heard  Johnson  himaelf  aav,  *'  Gold- 
smith, or,  will  give  us  a  very  ftie  book  upon  (be 
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^entlemeD,  that  he  would  alter  the  epitaph 
in  any  manner  thev  pleased,  as  to  the  sense 
of  it,  but  he  vmud  never  eomeni  to  dis~ 
.  grace  the  vfaU$  of  WestnUfuter  Abbey 9 
with  an  EngUeh  imeription  K 

"  I  consider  this  Round  Robin  as  a  spe- 
cies of  literary  curiosity  worth  preservingr, 
aa  it  marks,  in  a  certain  degree,  Dr,  John- 
son's character." 

My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful 
transcript  of  a  paper,  which  I  doubt  not  of 
their  being  desirous  to  see. 

[E.  GiUxn.        Jm.  Warton.         Edm.  Burke. 

**  We  the  CircQBueiiben,  IWTliig  reed  with  3 

ti  greet  pleeeiire  en  inteuded  epiUph  for  the  monii-  p 

«  ikient  of  Dr.  Goldemithj  which,  conaidered  eb-  m 

"a  etraotedly,  appeere  to  be,  for  elegent  compodtkMi,  a 

g  end  meeterlyetyle,  is  every  roipect  worthy  of  the  & 

JB  pen  of  iu  teamed  author ;  are  yet  of  opinion,  that  g; 

^  the  character  of  the  deoeaaedaa  a  writer,  pelrucu-  X> 

**  larly  ae  a  poet,  is,  pechape,  not  delineated  with  * 

•  aU  the  exactneae  which  Dr.  Johnaon  ,1a  capable  ^ 

9  of  giving  it.    We,  therefbre,  with  deibrence  to  hie  r 

9  aaperiorjodgtnenr,  humbly  nsqueat  that  he  would,  q 

J  at  leaet,  uke  the  trouble  of  reTiaiog  it  •,  and  of  g 

QB  mailing  euch  additiona  and  alterationa  as  he  shall  § 

n  thihk  proper  on  a  flirther  pemaal.    But  If  we  I* 

.  might  Tenture  tn  expreaa  our  wishes,  they  would  ,» 

M  leail  us  to  request  that  he  would  write  the  epitaph  ' 

.  in  English,  rather  than  hi  Latin  •,  as  we  think  the  V 

"Z  memory  of  so  eminent  an  Bagllah  writer  ought  to  ? 

a  be  perpetuated    in  the  language  to  whka  hia  a 

a  works  are  likely  to  be  ao  laating  ai|  ornament,  & 

A  which  we  alao  Imow  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  i 

^  the  late  doctor  himself:*'  P 

W.  Forbes.     J.  Reynohb.      WUUam  VadM! ».] 

Sir  William  Forbes's  observation  is  very 
just  The  anecdote  now  related  proves,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  the  reverence  and 


subject;  bat  if  he  can  dHtingnish  a  cow  from  a 
hone,  that,  I  believe,  may  be  the  extent  of  bis 
knowledge  of  nataral  history.  * '  His  book  is,  in- 
deed, an  excellent  performance,  though  in  some 
iiwtances  he  appears  to  have  trusted  too  moch  to 
BniTon,  who,  with  all  his  theoretical  inge- 
nuity and  extraordinary  eloquence,  I  sospeot  lud 
little  actual  information  in  the  science  on  which 
lie  wrote  so  admirably.  For  instance,  he  fielti  as 
that  the  cow  sheds  her  horns  every  two  years;  a 
nio^t  palpable  erroor,  which  Goldsmith  has  faith- 
folly  transferred  into  his  book.  It  is  wonderfol 
that  Biifibn,  who  lived  so  nnich  in  die  coontry,  at 
his  noble  seat,  shookl  have  fallen  mto  sock  a 
blunder.  I  sappose  he  has  coafbonded  the  cow 
with  the  i/f<r.— BoswiLL. 

>  [dee  anUt  v.  i.  p.  378,  on  the  sabject  ef 
English  inscriptions  to  English  writers. — ^Ed.] 

«  [See  post,  sob  8d  Oct  1782.— Ed.] 

3  [There  would  be  no  doubt  that  this  waa 
Thomas  Pranklin,  D.D.  the  translator  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Lucian,  bat  that  the  Biog.  Diet  and  in- 
deed the  Doctor's  own  title-pages,  spell  his  name 
FranckWn.  See  post,  sob  1780,  adfinem.  He 
died  in  1784,  st  68.— Ed.] 

*  [Anthony  Chamier,  Esq.  ono  of  the  chib,  M. 
P.  for  Tamwortl:,  and  Under-Secretary  of  State 
from  1775  till  his  death,  12th  Oct  1780.— Ed.] 

^  [All  that  tlie  editor  has  been  able  to  discover 
of  this  gentleman  is  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Joshua's,  and  attended  his  foneraL— En.] 
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awe  with  which  Johnson  w»8  regarded,  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time, 
in  various  departments,  and  even  by  auch 
of  them  as  lived  roost  with  him;  whiks  it 
also  confirms  what  I  have  again  and  again 
inculcated,  tliat  he  was  by  no  means  of 
that  ferocious  and  irascible  character  which 
has  been  ignorantly  imagined  ^, 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  re^ 
marked  as  one  or  the  thousand  instances 
which  evince  the  extraordinary  promptitude 
of  Mr.  Burke;  who,  while  he  is  equal  to 
the  greatest  things,  can  adorn  the  least; 
can,  with  equal  facilitv,  embrace  the  vast 
and  complicated  speculations  of  politicks  or 
the  ingenious  topicks  of  literary  investiga- 
tion 7, 

"da.   JOHNSON   TO   MRS.    BOSWELL. 
•*  leth  Majr,  1776. 

'*  Madam, — You  must  not  think  me  un- 
civil in  omitting  to  answer  the  letter  with 
which  you  favoured  me  some  lime  a^o.  I 
imagined  it  to  have  been  written  without 
Mr.  Boswell's  knowledge,  and  therefore 
supposed  the  Bpswer  to  require,  what  I 
could  not  find,  a  private  conveyance. 

**  The  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck 
is  now  over;  and  since  young  Alexander 
has  appeared,  I  hope  no  more  difficulties 
will  srise  among  you;  for  I  sincerely  wish 
you  all  happy.  Do  not  teach  the  young 
ones  to  dislike  me,  as  you  dislike  me  your- 
self; but  let  me  at  least  have  Veronica's 
kindness,  because  she  is  my  acquaintance. 

"  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home, 
it  is  well  that  you  have  him;  he  has  led  a 
wild  life.'  I  have  taken  him  to  Lichfield, 
and  he  Ikas  followed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath. 
Pray  take  care  of  him,  and  tame  him.  The 
only  thing  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
agree  wiui  you  is,  in  loving  him;  and  while 
we  are  so  much  of  a  mind  m  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance,  our  other  quarrels  will,  I 
hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness.  I  am, 
madam,  your  most  numble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHifsoK." 

''MR.    BOSWELL   TO    DR.    JOHNSON. 
"EdtartNnsht  35th  June,  1776. 

"  You  have  formerly  complained  that  my 
letters  were  too  long.  There  is  no  danger 
of  that  complaint  being  made  at  present; 
for  I  find  it  difficult  for  me  to  write  to  you 
at  all.  [Here  an  account  of  having  been 
afflicted  witfi  a  return  of  melancholy  or  bad 
spirits.] 

"  The  boxes  of  books «  which  you  sent 


*  [Most  readen  weald  drsw  a  directly  contrary 
conclosinn. — ^Ed.] 

^  Bmides  this  Latin  epitaph,  Johnson  hoaonred 
the  memory  ef  his  friead  Goldsmith  with  a  short 
one  in  Greek.— Boswill.  [See  ante,  v.  i.  j^ 
478.— En.] 

*  Upon  a  settlement  of  onr  aceoont  of  czpeDset 
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to  me  are  arrived;  but  I  have  not  yet  ex- 
amined the  contents.    •    •    •    • 

<<  I  send  yon  Mr.  Maclaurin's  pajier  for 
the  negrro  who  claims  his  freedom  in  the 
court  of  session." 

''dr.   JOHNSON   TO    MR.    BOSWELL. 

*«2dXaly,l776. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^These  black  fits,  of  which 
you  complain,  perhaps  hurt  your  memory 
as  well  as  your  imagination.  When  did  1 
complain  that  your  letters  were  too  long^ '  ? 
Your  last  letter,  after  a  very  lotig  delay, 
brought  very  bad  news.  [Here  a  series  of 
reflections  upon  melancholy,  and — ^wliat  I 
could  not  help  thinking  strangely  unreason- 
able in  bi^i  who  had  suffered  so  much  from 
it  himself-^  jgood  deal  of  severity  and  r«- 
prciof,  as  if  it  were  owing  to  niy  own  fault, 
or  Ihat  I  was,  perhaps,  affecting  it  from  a 
desire  of  distinction.] 

"  Read  Cheyne's  <  English  Malady; '  but 
do  not  let  him  teach  you  a  Ibolish  notion 
that  melancholy  is  a  proof  of  acuteness. 

"  To  hear  that  you  have  net  opened  your 
boxes  of  books  is  very  offensive.  The  ex- 
amination and  arranffement  of  so  many 
volumes  might  have  afforded  you  an  amuse- 
ment very  seasonable  at  present,  and  useful 
for  the  wtiole  of  life.  I  am,  I  confess,  very 
angry  that  you  manage  yourself  so  ill.  *   * 

''  I  do  not  now  say  any  more,  than  that 
I  am,  with  great  kmdness  and  sincerity, 
dear  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

<<Sam.  JoHirsoN. 

"  It  was  last  year  determined  by  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  that 
a  negro  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  king- 
dom without  his  own  consent.'* 

''dr.   JOHNSpiT   to   MR.    BOSWELL. 
*•  I6tb  July,  in«. 

*'  Dear  sir, — I  make  haste  to  write 
again,  lest  my  last  letter  should  give  you 
too  much  pain.  If  you  aie  really  oppress- 
ed with  overpowering  snd  involuntary  mel- 
ancholy, you  are  to  oe  pitied  rather  than 
reproached.    •    •    •    • 

"  Now,  my  dear  Boza^,  let  us  have  done 
with  quarrels  and  with  censure.  Let  me 
know  wheAer  I  have  not  sent  you  a  oretty 
library.  There  are,  perhaps/ many  nooks 
among  them  which  you  never  need  read 
through;  but  there  are  none  which  it  is  not 
proper  for  you  to  know,  and  sometimes  to 


•n  a  toar  to  the  Hebrklei,  there  was  a  balance 
dve  to  me,  which  Dr.  Johnioii  choee  to  disebaige 
by  sending  books.— -Boswell. 

*  Baratti  told  me  that  Johnson  complained  of 
m  J  writing  very  loQg  letten  to  hinj  when  I  was 
i^a  tte  contment;  which  woe  most  certainly 
trae;  but  it  seems  my  friend  did  not  remember  it 
— Boewxuw 


consult  Of  these  books,  of  which  the  me 
is  only  occasional,  it  is  ofYen  suflicient  tc 
know  the  contents^  thst,  when  any  ques- 
tion arises,  you  may  know  where  to  look 
for  information. 

»<  Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  over  Mr. 
Maclaurin's  plea,  and  think  it  excellent. 
How  is  the  suit  carried  on.^  If  by  sub- 
scription, I  commission  you  to  contribute,  in 
my  name,  what  is  proper.  Let  nothing  be 
wanting  in  such  a  case.  Dr.  Drummond  < 
I  see,  is  superseded.  His  father  would 
have  grieved:  but  he  lived  to  obtain  the 
pleasure  of  his  son's  election,  and  died  be- 
fore that  pleasure  was  abated. 

^*  Langton's  lady  has  brought  him  a  girl, 
and  both  are  well:  I  dined  with  him  the 
other  day.    •    •    •    • 

<'  It  vexes  me  to  tell  you,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  May  I  was  seized  by 
the  gout,  and  am  not  quite  weU.  The  pain 
has  not  been  violent,  but  th^  weakness  and 
tenderness  were  very  troublesome:  and  what 
is  said  to  be  very  uncommon,  it  has  not  al 
leviated  my  other  disorders.  Make  use  of 
youth  and  health  while  vou  have  them; 
make  my  compliments  to  Mis.  Boswell.  I 
am,  my  dear  sir^  your  most  afiectionate 
"Sam,  Johvson.'* 

*'MR.   BOSWELL   to    DR.   JOHlfSOlf. 

"  Edinbuivh,  18Ui  July,  1T7«. 

''  My  dear  8iR,->Your  letter  of  the  dd 
of  this  month  was  ratlier  a  harsh  medicine; 
but  I  was  delighted  with  that  spontaneous 
tenderness,  which,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
sent  forth  such  balsam  as  your  next  brought 
me.  I  found  myself  for  some  time  so  ill 
that  all  I  could  do  was  to  preserve  a  decent 
appearance,  while  all  within  was  weakness 
and  distress.  Like  a  reduced  garrison  that 
has  some  spirit  left,  I  hung  out  flags,  and 
planted  sH  the  force  I  could  muster,  upon 
the  walls.  I  am  now  much  better,  and  I 
sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention 
and  friendly  counsel. 

•        •      .  •        •        •        • 

<<  Count  Manuccis  came  here  last  week 
from  travelling  in  Ireland.  I  have  shown 
him  what  civilities  I  could  on  his  account, 
on  yours,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  He  has  had  a  fall  from  hia  horse, 
and  been  much  hurt     I  regret  this  unlucky 


*  The  SOB  of  Johuson^s  old  friend,  Mr.  Wii- 
liam  DromiDond.  (See  ante^  v.  i.  p.  2S5,  and 
459. )  He  was  a  yOung  man  of  snch  distinguished 
merit,  that  he  was  nominated  to  one  of  the  medi- 
cal profesBoiships  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh, 
without  solicitation,  while  he  was  at  Naples. 
Having  other  views,  he  did  not  accept  of  the 
honour,  and  soon  afterwards  died. — ^Boswell. 

'  A  Florentine  nobleman,  mentioned  by  John- 
son in  his  '<  Notes  of  his  Tour  in  France.* *  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquamted  with  him  in 
London,  in  the  spring  of  this  year. — BoswblIm 
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iccideuty  for  he  seemt  to  be  a  very  amiable 
man." 

As  the  evidence  of  what  I  have  mentioned 
at  the  beginningr  of  this  year,  I  select  from 
his  private  register  the  foltowinff  passage: 

"  July  95,  1776.  O  God,  who  hast  or- 
dained that  whatever  is  to  be  desired  should 
be  sought  by  labour,  and  who,  by  thy  bless- 
ing, bnngest  honest  labour  to  food  effect, 
look  with  mercy  upon  my  studies  and  en- 
ieavours.  Grant  me^  O  Lord,  to  design 
only  what  is  lawftil  and  right;  and  afford 
me  calmness  of  mind,  and  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose, that  I  may  so  do  thy  will  in  .this  snort 
File,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the  world  to 
coflaer  ibr  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
JU>rd.    Amen." 

It  appears  from  a  note  subjoined,  that 
this  was  composed  when  he  '*  purposed  to 
apply  vifforouslv  to  study,  particularly  of 
the  Greek  and  Italian  tongues." 

Such  a  purpose,  so  expressed,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven,  is  admirable  and  encour- 
aging; and  it  must  impress  all  the  thinking 
part  of  my  readers  withn  consolatory  con- 
fidence in  habitual  devotion,  when  they  see 
a  man  of  such  enlarged  intellectual  powers 
as  Johnson,  thus  i^  the  genuine  earnestness 
of  secrecy,  imploring  the  aid  of  that  Su-. 
preroe  Being,  '*  from  whom  cometh  down 
every  good  and  every  perfect  gift" 

'*TO   SIR  J08KUA   RfiTNOLDS. 

''Sd4D(*lT7S. 

*<Sim, — A  young  man»  whose  name  is 
Paterson,  offers  himself  this  evening  to  the 
Academy.  He  is  the  son  of  a  man  ^  for 
whom  I  have  long  had  a  kindness,  and  is 
now  abroad  in  distress.  I  shall ^be  glad  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  show  him  any  little 
countenance,  or  pay  him  any  small  dis- 
tinction. How  much  it  js  in  your  power  to 
favour  or  to  forward  a  young  man  I  do  not 
know;  nor  do  I  know  how  much  this  can- 
didate deserves  favour  by  his  personal  mer- 
it, or  what  hopes  his  proficiency  may  now 
give  of  future  eminence.  I  recommend  him 
as  the  son  of  my  friend.  Your  character 
and  station  enable  you  to  give  a  young 
man  great  encouragement  by  very  easy 
means.  You  have  heard  of  a  man  who 
asked  no  other  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
le,  than  that  he  would  bow  to  him  at  his 
ee. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam.  Johhson." 


pol< 
levi 


**UR.    BOSWELL   TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

*«  Edinburgh,  Ai*.  ao,  ITI^ 

(A/ler  gtvinff  him  an  account  of  m^  hav- 
ing examined  9ie  chests  of  books  which  he 


*  Samael  Pktenon,  ArmeHy  a  bookieller, 
ktteriy  aa  anetioneer,  and  well  Imown  for  fail 
ftkill  in  forming  eatalogves  of  books.  He  died  in 
LondoB,  OcL  29, 180i.~M ALrf) vs.  [Sea  anie, 
▼.  L  p.  2M*.— £0.] 


had  sent  tome,  and  which  contained  what 
may  be  truly  called  a  numerous  and  miscel- 
laneous staH  librmry^  thrown  together  at 
random :— ) 

*'  Lord  Hailes  was  against  the  decree  in 
the  case  of  mv  client,  the  minister;  not  that 
he  justified  the  minister,  but  because  the 
parishioner  both  provoked  and  retorted.  I 
sent  his  lordship  your  able  argument  upon 
the  case  for.  his  perusal.  His  observation 
upon  it  in  a  letter  to  me  was,  *  Dr.  John- 
son's Sutucrium  is  pleasantly  9  and  artfully 
composed.  L  suspect,  however^  that  he  has 
not  convinced  himself;  for  1  believe  that  he 
is  better  read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  than 
to  imagine  that  a  bishop  or  a  presbyter  has 
a  rig^  to  begin  censure,  or  discipline  ^. 

,  •  •  •  •  »•»■■'• 
"For  the  honour  of  Count  Manueoir  as 
well  as  to  observe  that  exactness  of  truth 
which  you  have  taught  me,  I  must  'eomct 
what  I  said  in  a  former  letter.  He  did  not . 
fall  from  his  horse,  whk^h  .might  have  been 
aii  imputation  on  his  skill  as  an  officer  of - 
cavalry:  his  horse  fell  wHh  him. 

"I  have,  since  I  saw  you,  read  every 
word  of  <  Granger's  Biographical  History.* 
Il  has  entertained  me  exceedingly,  and  I  do 
not  think  him  the  whig  t>hat  you  supposed. 
Horace  Walpole's  being  his  patron  is,  in- 
deed, no  gooa  sign  of  his  political  principles. 
But  he  denied  to  Lord  Mountstuart  that  he 
was  a  whig,  and  sAid  he  had  been  accused 
by  both  rarties  of  partiality.  It  seems  he 
was  like  Pope, — 

*  While  tones  call  me  whig,  and  whigi  a  tory.' 

I  wish  you  would  look  more  into  his  book ; 
and  as  Lord  Mountstuart  wishes  much  to 
find  a  proper  person  to  continue  the  work 
upon  Gran^r's-plan,  and  has  desired  I 
would  mention  it  to  you,  if  such  a  man  oc- 
curs, please  to  Jet  me  know.  His  lordship 
wilt  give  him  generous  encouragement  <•" 

''to  air.  ROBERT  LEVETT. 

*«  BrigfaUMliMtone,  2Ut  Oct.  1176. 

"  Dbab,  Sf», — ^Having  spent  about  six 
weeks  at  this  place,  we  have  at  length  fe- 

*  Why  hie  loidship  oms  the  epithet  pltiuanily^ 
of  a  grave  pieee  of  raaMNniog,  I 

Bat  different  men  have  d&r^ 
eot  notions  of  pleaMntry.  I  happened  to  sit  by  a 
gentleman  one  evening  at  the  OperaFjMMMa  in 
London,  who,  at  the  moment  when  Mtden  ap- 
peared to  be  in  great  agony  at  the  thought  of 
kilUi^  her  childreo,  tamed  to  me  with  a  toiile, 
and  said  **  Fwany  enongh.'* — ^BotwsLii. 

'  Dr.  JohBBon  afterwards  toU  me,  that  he  wsa 
of  opittioB  that  a  clef^oian  had  this  right— Bos- 

WILL. 

*  [Lord  Moantitnait,  afterwaids  int  Marqais  of 
Bate,  had  also  patroniied,  in  a  similar  oaanner. 
Sir  John  HiU*s  immense  '^VegBtsble  System'* 
(tirenly.«x  vols,  folio!);  hot  Sir  4ofan's  widaw 
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Bolyed  on  returning.  I  expect  to  aee 
you  all  in  Fleet^treet  on  the  30th  of  this 
month. 

"  I  did  not  ffo  into  the  ae^  till  last  Fri- 
day ^  hut  think  to  go  moet  of  this  week, 
though  I  know  not  that  it  does  me  any 
good.  My  nights  are  very  restless  and 
tiresome,  hut  I  am  otherwise  well. 

"  I  have  written  word  of  my  coming  to 
Mrs.  Williams.  Remember  me  kindly  to 
Francis  and  Betsey  2— I  am,  sir,  yo«r  hum- 
ble servant,  ^*Sam.  Johk8ow3." 

I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  oh  the  Slst 
of  Oct.,  informing  him,  that  my  father  had, 
in  the  most  liberal  manher,  paid  a  large 
debt  for  me,  and  that  I  had  now  the  happi- 
ness of  being  upon  very  good  terms  with 
him;  to  which  he  returned  the  folk)wing 


**  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL',  ESQ. 

*«  Bolt-court,  iStli  Nov.  1778. 

'^Deak  sir, — I  had  great  pleasure  in 
hearing  that  you  are  at  last  on  good  terms 
with  vour  father.  Cultivate  his  kindness 
bv  all  nonest  and  manly  means.  Life  is  but 
short:  no  time  can  be  afforded  but  for  the 
indulgence  of  real  sorrow,  of  contests  upon 
questions  seriously  ihomentous.  Let  us  not 
throw  away  any  of  our  days  upon  useless 
resentment,  or  contend  who  shall  hold  but 
longest  in  stubborn  malignity.  It  is  best 
not  to  be  an^ry ;  and  best,  in  the  next  place, 
to  be  quickly*  reconciled.  May  you  and 
jTour  father  pass  theremainder  of  your  time 

in  reciprocal  benevolence  I 

•        ••••• 

"  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Langton? 
1  visit  him  sometimes,  but  he  does  not  talk. 
I  do  not  like  his  scheme  of  life;  but  as  I  am 
not  permitted  to  understand  it,  I  cannpt  set 
any  thing  right  that  is  wrong.  His  chil- 
dren are  sweet  babies. 

«  I  hope  my  irreconcileable  enemy,' Mrs. 
Boswell,  is  well.  Desire  her  not  to  trans- 
mit her  malevolence  to  the.  young  people. 


jm^liflhed,  in  liS8,  "  An  Addreari  to  the  Poblic," 
in  which  she  alleged  that  Lord  Bute  had  acted 
very  penarionsly  in  that  ftiatter. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Johnson  was  a  good  ■wimmer.  **  One  of 
the  bathing-men  at  Brighton  seeing  him  Bwim, 
■aid,  *  Why,  air,  yoa  iboat  have  been  a  Host- 
hearted  gentleman  forty  yeara  ago.*  **^*Piozsi, 
p.  87.— Ed.] 

*  His  lemale^  servant.— -Mai^onk. 

'  For  this  and  Dr.  Johnson's  other  letten  to 
Mr.  Levett,  I  am  indebted  to  my  old  acquaintance 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  ¥^hose  worth  and  inge- 
noity  have  been  long  known  to  a  respectable 
iboQgh  not  B  wide  circle,  and  whose  collection  of 
medak  wonli  do  credit  to  persons  of  greater  op- 
ulence.— ^Boairsi.1..  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thomas, 
who  was  many  yean  editor  of  the  **  St  James's 
Cbionksle,*'  died  March  I,  1796.-*Malokb. 


Let  me  have  Alexander,  and  Vefomca,  and 
Euphemia,  for  my  friends. 

**  Mrs.  Williams,  whom  you  may  reckon 
as  one  ofjom  well-wishers,  is  in  a  feeble 
and  languishing  state,  with  little  hopes  of 
growi  ng  better.  She  went  foi*  some  part  of 
the  autumn  into  the  country,  -but  is  little 
benefited;  and  Dr.  Lawrence  confesses  that 
his  art  is  at  an  end.  Death  is,  however,  at 
a  distance:  and  what  more  than  that' can 
we  say  of  ourselves?  I  "am  sorry  for  her 
pain,  and  more  sorry  for  her  decay.  Mr 
Levett  is  sound,  wind  and  limb. 
'  **  I '  was  some  weeks  this  au4umn  at 
Brighthelmstone.  The  place  was  very  dull ; 
and  I  was  not  well :  the  eipeditiOn  to  the 
Hebrides  was  the  most  pleasant  journey 
that  I  ever  made.  Such  an  effort  annually 
would  give  the  world  a  little  diversification. 

"Every  year,  however,  we  cannot 
wander,  and  must  therefore  endeavour  to 
spend  our  time  at  hotile  as  weH  as  we  can. 
I  believe  it  is  best  to  throw  lifii  into  a 
method,  thai  every  hovr  may  bring  its 
employment,  and  every  employment  nave 
^its  hour.  Xenophon  observes,  in  his 
'  Treatise  of  CEconomy,'  that  if  every  thing 
be  kept  in  a  certain  place^  when  any  thing 
is  worn  out  or  consumed,  the  vacuity  which 
it  leaves' will  show  what  is  wanting;  so  if 
ever3r  part  of  time  has  its  duty,  the  lH>ur  will 
call  into  remembrance  its  proper  efngage- 
ment. 

"  I  have  not  practised  all  this  prudence 
myself,  but  I  (;iave  suffered  much  tor  want 
of  it;  and  I  would  hsve  you,  by  timely 
recollection  and  steady  resolution,  escape 
from  those  evils  which  have  lain  heavy 
upon  me. — I. am,  my  dearest  Boswell,  your 
most  humble  servant,    "  Sam.  Jobnsok.'' 

-On  the  16ih  of  November,  I  informed 
him  that  Mr.  Strahan  had  sent  me  twelve 
copies  of  the  "Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands,"  handsomelv  bound,  instead  of  the 
tieenty  copies  which  were  stipulated,  but 
whic)i,  I  supposed,  were  to  be  only  in 
sheets;  re<]uested  to  know  how  they  should 
be  distributed;  and  mentioned  that  I  had 
another  son  born  to  me,  who  was  named 
David,  and  was  a  sickly  infant. 

^'  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

»2lttBee.  1T76. 
"  Dear  bib,— I  have  been  for  some  time 
ill  of  a  cold,  which,  perhaps,  I  made  an 
excuse  to  myself  for  not  writing,  when  in 
realil^  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

"  The  books  yon  must  at  last  distribute 
as  you  think  best,  in  m^  name,  or  your 
own,  as  you  are  inclined,  or  as  yon  judge 
most  proper.  Every  body  cannot  be 
obliged;  but  I  wish  that  nobody  may  be 
offended.  Do  the  best  you  can. 
"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  increaae  of  your 
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family,  and  hope  that  little  David  is  by  this 
time  well,  and  his  mamma  perfectly  re- 
eovered.  I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
re-establishment  of  kindness  b^twe^n  yon 
and  your  father.  Cultivate  his  paternal 
tenderness  as  miach  as  you  can.  To  live 
at  variance  at'  all  is  uncomfortable^  and 
variance  with  a  father  is  still  more  uncom- 
fortable. Besides  that,  in  the  whole  dis- 
pute yon  have  the  wronjr  side;  at  least  you 
gave  the  first  provocations,  and  som^  of 
them  very  offensive.  Let  it  now  be  all 
over.  As  you  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
your  fl^w  mother  has  shown  you  any  foul 
play,  treat  her  with  respect,  and  with  some 
decree  of  confidence;:  this  will  secure  your 
famer«  When  once  a  discordant  family 
haa  felt  the  pleasure  of  peace  they  will  not 
willingly  kwe  it.  IfMra.  Boswell  would  but 
be  friends  with  me,  we  might  now  shut  the 
temple  of  Janus. 

'*  What  came  of  Dr.  Memis^s  cause?  Is 
the  question  about  the  negro  .determined? 
Has  Sir  Allan  any  reasonable  hopes? 
What  |s  become  of  poor  Macquan^?  Let 
me  know  the  event  of  all  these  litigations. 
I  wish  particularly  well  to  the  negro  and 
Sir  Allan. 

**  Mrs.  Williams  has  been  much  out  of 
order;  and  though  ahe  is  something  better, 
is  likely,  in  her  physician's  opinion,  to  en- 
dure her  malady  for  life,  though  she  may, 
perhaps,  die  of  some  other.  Mrs.  Thrale 
IS  big,  and  fancies  that  she  carries  a  bov:  if 
it  wei%  very  reasonable  to  wish  much  about 
it,  I  should  wish  her  not  to  be  disappointed. 
The  desire  of  male  heirs  is  not  appendant 
only  to  feudal  tenures.  A  son  is  almost 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  Thrale's 
fortune;  for  what  can  mioses  do  with  a 
brew-house  ?  Landsiire  fitter  for  daughters 
than  trades. 

^'Baretti  went  away  from  Thrale's  in 
some  whimsical  fit  of  disgust,  or  ill-nature, 
without  taking  any  leave.  It  is  well  if  he 
finds  in  any  other  place  as  good  an  habita- 
tion, and  as  many  convenieneea.  He  has  sot 
five-and-twenty  guineas  by  trandattng  Sir 
Joahua's  Discourses  into  Italian,  and  Mr. 
Thrale  gave  him  an  hundred  in  the  spring; 
so  that  he  is  yet  in  no  difficulties. 

<<  Colman  has  bought  Foote's  patent, 
and  is  to  allow  Foote  for  life  sixteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a  ^ear,  as  Reynolds  told  me, 
and  to  allow  hmi  to  play  so  often  on  such 
terms  that  he  may  eaxti  four  hundred 
pounds  more.  What  C^hiian  can  get  by 
this  bargain  i,  but  trouble  and  hazai3, 1  do 
not  see. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  <<  Sam.  Johjisov.'' 

*  It  tamed  ont,  howavw;  a  venr  fortanate  btr- 
gaia;  for  Foote,  tboogh  not  thea  my- 
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The  Reirerend  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  had 
long  been  admired  as  a  preacher  at  Eklinr 
burgh,  thought  now  of  diffusing  his  excef- 
lent  aermons  more  extensively,  and  increas- 
ing his  reputationj  by  publisning  a  collec- 
tion of  them.  He  transmitted  the  manu- 
script to  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  who, 
after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  him,  discouraging  the  publication. 
Such  at  first  was  tlie  unpropitious  state  of 
one  ofUbt  most  silccessful  theological  books 
that  has  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Strahan, 
however,  had  sent  one  of  the  sermons  to 
Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opinion :  and  ailer  his 
unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been 
sent  off*,  he  received  from  Johnson,  on 
Christmas-eve,  a  note  in  which  was  the 
following  paragraph:.' 

*^  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon 
with  more',  than  approbation:  to  say  it  is 
gbod,  is  to  say  too  little/' 

I  believe  Mr.  Strahan  had  very  soon  after 
this  time  a  conversation  witli  Dr.  Johnson 
concerning  them;  and  then  .he  very  candid- 

Xwrota  again  to  Dr»  Blair,  enclosing 
^fanson's  ndte,  and  affreeinff  to  purchase 
the  votume,  for  which  ne  and  Mr.  Cadell 
gave  one  hundred  pounds.  The  sale  was 
so  rapki  and  extensive,  and  the  approbation 
of  the  public  so  high,  that,  to  their  honour 
be  it  recorded)  the  pioprietors  made  Dr. 
Blair  a  present  first  of  one  sum,  and  ailer- 
waids  of  another,  of  fifty  pounds,  thus  vo^ 
uiitarilv  doubling  the  stipulated  price;  and, 
when  he  prepared  another  volume,  they 
gave  him .  at  once  .three  hundred  pounds^ 
being  in  all  five  hundred  pounds,  by  an 
agreement  to  which  I  am.  a  si^MKrib^ng  witr 
ness;  and  now  for  a  third  octavo,  volume 
he  has  received  no  less  than  six  hundred 
pounds. 

In  1777  [he  began  Ihevear  with    bd. 
a  serious  indisposition.    The  follow- 
ing letter  affords  a  strong  proof  of  his 
anxiety  for  society,  an4  the  effort  he  would 
make,  even  over  disease,  to  enjoy  it.] 

['/to   MRS.    THRALB. 
**  Wednetdfey,  l5tli  Jnoarj,  1  In  the  morning  1777. 

'*  Omnmmrefvmvieuiitudo!  'rhe  Lett, 
night  afler  last  Thursday  was  so  v-t-p* 
bf^  that  I  took  ipecacuanha  the  neit  ^^' 
day.  The  next  night  was  no  better.  On 
Saturday  I  dined  with  Sir  Joshua.  The 
night  was  such  as  1  was  forced  jto  rise  and 
pass  some  hours  in  a  chair,  with  great  la- 
bour of  respiration.  I  found  it  now  time 
to  do  something,  and  went  to  Dr.  Law- 
rence, and  told  him  I  woukl  do  what  he 
shodd  order,  witl^out  reading  the  prescrip- 
tion. He  sent  for  a  cfairurgeon,  and  took 
about  twelve  ounces  of  blood,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  got  sleep  in  a  chair. 

<<  At  night,  when  I  came  (o  lie  down« 
after  trial  of  an  hour  or  two,  I  found  sle^ 
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impracticable,  and  therefore  did  what  the 
doctor  permitted  in  a  caae  of  diatress;  I  rose, 
and  opening  the  orifice,  let  out  about  ten 
ounces  more.  Frank  ami  I  were  but  awk* 
ward;  but,  with  Mr*  Levett's  help,  we 
stopped  the  stream,  and  I  lay  down  again, 
thoi^h  to  little  purpose;  the  difficulty  of 
:  realhing  allow^  no  rest  I  slept  ftgsil^ 
m  the  daytime,  in  an  erect  posture.  '  The 
doctor  has  ordered  me  a  second  bleeding, 
which  I  hope  will  set  my  breath  ^  fiberty. 
Last  night  I  coukl  lie  but  alittle  at  a  time. 
"  Yet  I  do  not  make  it  a  matter  .of  much 
form.  I  was  to-day  at  Mrs.  Gardiner's. 
When  I  have  bled  to-motrow,  I  will  not 

SVe  up  Lanffton  nor  Paradise.  But  I  beg 
at  you  wi  11  fetch  me  away  on  Friday.  1 
do  not  know  but  clearer  air  may  do  me 
good;  but  whether  the  air  be^clear  or  dark 
Hit  me  come  to  you. — I  am,  &c. 

•« '  To  deep,  or  not  to  8lee|»— .'  "] 

It  appeafs  from  his  "  Praters  and  Medi- 
tations,*' that  Johnson  suffered  much  fVdm 
a  state  of  mind  "  unsettled  and  perplexed," 
and  iYom  that  constitutional  gloom,  which, 
together  with  his  extreme  humility  and 
anxtetv  with  regard  to  his  reKgious  state, 
made  him  contemplate  himself  through  too 
dark  and  unfavourable  a  medium.  It  may 
be  said  of  himythat  he  "  saw  God  in  clouds." 
Certain  we  may  be  of  his  iitmstice  to  him- 
self in  the  following  lamentable  paragraph, 
which  it  is  painful  to  think  came  from  the 
contrite  heart  of  thisi  great  man,  to  whose 
labours  the  world  is  so  mtich  indebted  ^ 

*'  When  I  survey  my  past  life,  I  discover 
nothing  but «  barren  waste  of  time,  with 
some  disorders  of  body^'and  disturbances  of 
the  mind  very  near  to  madness,  which  I 
hope  He  that  made  me  will  suffer  to  exten- 
uate many  faults,  and  excise  many  ded- 
ciencies." 

But  we  find  his  devotions  in  this  year  emi- 
nently fervent;  and  we  are  comforted  by 
observing  intervals  of  quiet,  composure, 
and  gladness. 

On  Easter-day  we  find  the  following  em- 
phatick  prayer:  ' 

"Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
who  seest  all  our  miseries,  and  knowest  all 
our  necessities,  look  down  upon  me  and 
pity  me.  Defend  the  fVom  the  violent  in- 
cursion of  evil  thoughts,  and  enable  me  to 
form  and  keep  such  resolutions  as*  may  con- 
duce to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
thy  providence  shall  appoint  me;  and  so 
help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart 
may  surely  there  be  fixed  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  foudd,  and  that  I  may  serve  thee 
with  pure  affection  atad  a  cheerful  mind. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  have  m^rcy 
upon  me!  Tears  and  hifirmities  oppress 
me;  terrouv  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge  I 


[In  all  dani^ers  protect  me^;]  in  alljier- 
plexities  relieve  and  free  me:  and  so  nelp 
me  hy  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  now  so 
commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that,  when  this 
short  and  painful  Hie  shall  hnve  an  end,  I 
may,  for  his  sake,  be  ^received  to  everlasting 
happiness.    Amen."    ^ 

While  he  Was  at  church,  the  agreeable 
impressions  upon  his  mind  are  thus  oom- 
memorated: 

"  On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  early, 
and  there  prayed  over  my  prayer,  and  com- 
mended Tetty  and  my  other  friends.  I 
was. for  some  time  much  distressed,  but  at 
last  obtain^,  I  hope,  from  the  God  of 
Peace,  more  ouiet  tnan  I  have  enjoyed  4bf 
a  long  time.  1  had  made  no  resolution,  t^ut 
as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  my  hopes  revived, 
and  my  courd^e  increased;  and  I  wrote 
with  my  pencil  in  my  Common  •  Prayer 
Book, 

Vita  ordinandi!. 
,  l^iblia  legenda. 
Tbeologiiie  opera  danda. 
ServieDdam  et  luptandnm. 

"  I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  be- 
lieve, again  read  my  prayer.  I  then  went 
to  the  taUe  and  4*«mmunicated,  praying 
for  some  time  aflerwardb,  but  the  particu- 
lar matter  of  my  prayer  I  do  n'ot  remember. 

'<  I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs- 
Gardiner,  and  passed  the  afternoon  with 
such  calm  gladness  of  mind  as  it  is  very 
.long  since  I  felt  before^  I. came  home,  and 
began  to  read  the  Bible.  I  passed  the 
night  in  such  sweet  uninterrupted  sleep  as 
J  have  not  known  since  I  slept  at  Fort 
Augustus. 

"  On  Monday  I  dined  with  Sheward,  on 
Tuesday  with  Paradise.  The  mornings 
have  been  devoured  by  company,  and  one 
intrusion  has,  through  the  whole  week, 
succee'ied  to  another. 

*<At  the  beffinuing  of  the  year  I  pro- 
posed to  myself  a  scheme  of  life,  aiKi  a 
plan  of  study;  but  neither  life  has  been  rec- 
tified, nor  study  followed.  Days  aind 
mon&s  pass  in- a  dream;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  my  memoiy  grows  less  tenacious,  and 
my  observation  less  attentive.  If  I  am  de- 
caying, it  is  time  to  make  haste.  My 
nights  are  restless  and  tedious,  and  my  days 
drowsy.  The  flatulence  which  torments 
me  has  sometimes  so  obstructed  my  breath, 
that  the  act  of  respiration  became  not  only 
voluntary  but  laborious  in  a  deenmbent 
posture.  By  copious  bleeding  I  was  re- 
lieved, but  not  Cured. 

*'  I  have  this  year  omitted  church  on 
most  Sundays,  intendi^  to  supply  the  de- 
ficience  in  the  week.    So  that  I  owe  twelve 
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ttiendancea  on  worehi] «  I  will  make  no 
xaote  such  superstitious  stipulations,  which 
entangle  the  mind  with  unbidden  obliga- 
tions.** 

PkittL  i^^  ^^  aboutthis  time  ^  that  Mm. 
p.  iiSl  Thrale,  who  had  just  recoTered  from 
*^*  illness  and  confinement,  went  into  his 
room  in  the  jnorninff  of  her  birthday,  and 
taid  to  him,  *'  Nobody  sends  me  any  verses 
now,  because  I  am  five-and-thirty  years*  dd; 
smd  Stella  was  fed  with  them  till  forty-six, 
f  remember."  Upon  which  he  butst  out 
suddenly,  without  the  least  previous  hesita>- 
tion,  and  without 'iTaving  entertained  the 
smallest  intention  towards  it  half  a.  minute 
before: — 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive, 

We  are  come  to  thffty-£ve; 

Long  nuy  better  yeare  arrive. 

Better  yean  than  thhty-five. 

Could  philosophers  contrive 

Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five. 

Time  his  honn  shonld  never  drive   , 

O 'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 

High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive, 

Natare  gives  at  thirty-five. 

Ladiea,  stock  and  tend  year  hive. 

Trifle  not  at  thirty^five: 

For,  however  we  boast  and  strive,    - 

Life  deelines  from  thirty-five: 

He  that  ever  hopes  to  dirive  ' 

Most  begin  by  thirty-five; 

And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 

Most  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  as  T  was  writing  them 
down,  "  you  may  see  what  it  is  to  come  for 
poetry  to  a  Dictionary-maker ;  you  may  ob- 
serve that  the  rhymes  run  in  alphabetical 
order  exactly."  And  so  they  do.  Dr. 
Johnson  did  md^ed  ix)S8ess  an  almost  Tiis- 
Uawk.  ^"^  power  or  improvisation.] ' '  Fpe 
Apoph.  was  much  pleased  with  the  Italian 
p.  205.  tinprovuaf ore,  whom  he  saw  ,  at 
Streatham,  and  with  whom  he  talked  much 
in  Latin.  He  told  him,  if  he  had  not  been 
a  witness  to  his  faculty  himself  he  should 
not  have  thought  it  possible.  Hc^  said, 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  nad  endeavoured  at 
it  in  English,  but  could  not  get  beyond  thir- 
ty verses.] 

Mr.  Steevens,  whose  generosity  is  well 
known,  joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  kmd  assis- 
tance to  a  female  relation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
and  desired  that  on  her  -return  to  Ireland 
she  would  procure  authentick  particulars  of; 
the  life  of  her  celebrated  elation.  Concern- 
ing her  is  the  following  letter: 

"  TO  GEORGE  STBEVBNS,  ESi^. 

««25lliP«taiMa7,  ITtr. 

"  Deae  8ie,-^Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  from  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  whom  we  la- 


*  [The  editor  dovbiB  whether  this  extract  should 
not  be  placed  onder  the  year  1779.  See  po»t^ 
Sept  9th,  1779,  note.— &>.] 


roented  as  drowned,  I  have  received  a  letter 
full  of  gratitude  to  us  all,  with  promise  to 
make  the  inquiries  which  we  recommended 
to  her. 

"  I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  convey- 
ing this  intelligence  io  Miss  Gaulfield,  but 
that  her  letter  is  not  at  hand,  and  I  know 
not  the  direction.  You  will  tell  the  good 
news. — I  am,  sir,  your  most.  Sec. 

'-  "  Sam.  Johhsoh  " 

'*  MR.  BOSWELL  to  dr.  JOHlfSOK. 

*?  Bdinkmik,  Hih  FebniMry,  iTTf. 

*'  Mt  deae  siE,-^My  state  (^epistolary 
accounts  with  you  at  present  is  extraordina- 
ry^. The  balance,  as  to  number,  i^  on  your 
side..  '  I  am  indebted  to  vou  for  two  letter^ 
one  dated  the  Ifith  of  November,  upon 
which  very  day  I  wrote  to  you,  so  tna4 
our  letters  were  exactly  exchanged;  and  one 
dated  the  31st  of  December  last. 

<*  My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude 
by  the  tn^y  kind  contents  of  both  of  them ; 
and  it  is  amazing  and  vexinff  that  I  have 
allowed  so  much  time  to  elapse  witfiout 
writing  to  you.  But  delay  is  inherent  in 
me,  by  nature  or  by  bad  habit  I  waited 
till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  paying 
you  my  compliments  on  a  new  year.  I 
nave  procralstmated  till  the  year  is  no  longer 
new.  ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

<^Dr.  Memis's  cause  was  determined 
against  him,  with  402.  costs.  The  lord  pre- 
sident, and  two  otherof  the  judges,  dissent- 
ed from  the  majority  upon  this  ground: 
that  although  there  may  nave  been  no  in- 
tention to  injure  him  by  calling  him  doctor 
of  medicine,  instead  of  phyiidan,  jet,  as 
he  remonstrated  against  the  designation  be- 
fore the  charter  was  printed  off,  and  repre- 
sented thai  it  was  disagreeable,  and  even 
hurtful  to  him,  it  wa^  ill-natured  to  refuse 
to  alter  it,  and  let  him  have  the  designation 
to  which  he  was  certainly  entitled.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  our  court  has  judged 
wrong.  The  defendants  were  in  nudafide^  to 
persist  in  naming  him  in  a  way  that  he  dis- 
liked. Tou  remember  poor  Goldsmith, 
when  he  grew  important,  and  wished  to  ap- 
pear Doctor  Mmor  i  could  not  bear  your 
calling  him  OoJdy,  Would  it  not  nave 
been  wrong  to  have  named  him  90  in  your 
'  Preface  to  Shakspeare,^  or  in  any  serious 
permanent  writing  of  any  sort?  The  diffi- 
culty is,  whether  an  action  should  be  allow- 
ed on  such  petty  wrongs.  De  mimmi$  non 
curat  lex. 

<<  The  negro  cause  id  not  yet  decided.  A 
memorial  is  preparing  on  the  side  of  slavery, 
I  shall  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is  print- 
ed. Maclaurin  is  made  happy  by  your  ap- 
probation of  his  memorial  for  the  black. 

*'  Macquarry  was  here  in  the  winter,  and 


*  See  ofi/e,  voL  i.  p.  868.— Ed  ] 
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we  passed  an  evening  together. ,  The  sale 
of  his  estate  cannot  be  prevented.  . 

«Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  against  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  for  recovefing  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  his  family,  is  now  fairly  be- 
fore ail  our  Judges.  I  spoke  for  him  yester- 
day^ and  Maclaurin  to-day;  Crosbie  spoke 
tonlay  against  him.  Three  more  counsel 
are  to  be  heard,  and  next  we^k  the  cause 
will  be  determined.  I  send  you  the  infor- 
mations, or  cases,  on  each  side,  which  I 
hope  you  will  read.  You  said  to  me  when 
we  were  under  Sir  AUan's  hospitable  roof, 
'  I  will  help  you  with  my  pen.'  You  said 
it  with  a  generous  glow;  and  though  his 
Grace  of  Argvle  did  afterwards  mount  you 
upon  an  excefleht  horse,  upon  which  <  you 
l(K)ked  like  a  bishop,'  you  must  not  swerve 
irom  your  purpose  at  Inchkenneth.  I  wish 
yoy  may  understand  the  points  at  issue, 
amidst  our  Scotch  law  principles  and 
phi 


Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as 
I  c6uld  to  an  Englishman  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  formularies  and  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  law  of  Scotland. 

*<  I  shall  inform  you  hoi^the  cause  is  de- 
cided here.  But  as  it  mav  be  brought  un- 
der the  review  of  our  judges,  and  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  house 
of  lords,  the  assistance  of  such  a  mind  as 
yoi^rs  will  be  of  cons^uence.  Your  paper 
on  Viciou$  IrUromisiion  is  a  noble  proof  of 
what  you  can  do  even  in  Scotch  law. 
•         •      .   •         •   ^     •         • 

"  I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books. 
Lord  Hailes  and  Lord  JVf  onboddo  have  each 
received  one,  and  return  vou  thanks.  Mon- 
boddo  dined  with  me  lately,  and  having 
dranlf  tea,  we  were  a  good  while  by  our- 
selves; and  as  I  knew  that  he  had  read  the 
*  Journey '  superficially,  as  he  did^  not  talk 
of  it  as  1  wished,  I  brought  it  to  liim,  and 
read  aloud  several  passages;  and  then  he 
talked  so,  that  I  (oM  him  he  was  to  have  a 
copy  Jrom  the  authour.  He  begged  that 
might  be  marked  on  it      •     •     •     •     • 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,yovr  most  faith- 
ful and  afiectionate  humble  servant, 

<*  James  Boswell.^' 

*'  SIR  ALEZAJfDER  DICK   TO  DR.  aAMUEL 

jOHNsoir. 

MPrestonlleld,  l7Ui  Februarr,  Itn, 

**  Sir, — ^I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of 

leceiving  your  book  of  your  *  Journey  to 

the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,'  which 

you  was  so  good  as  to  send  me,  by  the  hands 

of  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Boswell,of  Auch- 

inleck;  for  which  t  return  you  iny  most 

hearty  thanks;  and,  after  caiefuUy  reading 

it  over  again^  shall  deposit  it  in  my  little 


collection  ef  choice  books,  next  our  worthy 
friend's  'Journey  to  Corsica.'  As  there 
are  many  things  to  admire  in  both  perfbr* 
mances,  I  have  often  Wished  that  no  travels 
or  journey  should  be  published  but  those 
undertaken  by  persons  of  integrity,  and  ca- 
pacity to  judfife  well  and  descrn>e  faithfully, 
and  m  good  language,  the  situation,  condi 
tion,  and  manners  of  the  countries  passed 
through.  Indeed,  our  country  of  Scotland, 
in  spite  of  the  union  of  .the  crowns,  is  st^i 
in  most  places  so  devoid  of  clothing  or  cov 
er  from  hedges  and  plantations,  that  it  was 
well  you  ffave  your  readers  a  sound  mom 
toire  with  respect  to  that  circumstance 
The  truths  you  have  told,  and  the  purity  ot 
the  language  in  which  they .  are  expressed, 
as  your  *  Journey '  is  universally  read,  may, 
and  already  appear  to  have  a  very  good 
effect.  For  a  man  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  has  the  largest  nursery  for  trejes  and 
hedges  in  this  country,  tells  lAe,  that  of  late 
the  demand  upon  him  for  the|3e  articles  is 
doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled.  I  have, 
therefore,  listed  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in 
some  of  my  memorandums  of  the  principal 
plaiiters  and  favourers  of  the  enckwures, 
under  a  name  which  I  took  ^e  liberty  to 
invent  from,  the  Greek  Ptqfadendrion 
Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  few  more  are  o( 
the  list.  I  am  tqkl  that  one  gentleman  in 
the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  viz.  Sir  Archibald 
Grant,  has.  plan  ted  above  fift^  millions  of 
trees  on  a  piece  of  very  TVild  ground  «! 
Monimusk:  I  must  inquire  if  he  has  fenced 
them  ^ well,  before  he  enters  my  list;  ibi 
that  is  the  soul  of  enclosing.  1  began  my 
self  to  plant  a  little,  our  ground  being  too 
valualt>le  for  mpch,  and  that  is  now  fifty 
years  ago;  and  the  trees,  now  in  my  seven- 
ty-fourui  year,  I  look  up  to  with  reverence, 
and  show  them  to  my  eldest  son,  now  in  his 
fifteenth  year;  and  they  are  the  full  height 
of  ray  country-house  here,  where  I  had  the 

Kleasure  of  receiving  you,  and  hope  again  to 
ave  that  satisfaction  with  our  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  Boswell.  I  shall  always  continue,  with 
the  ti  uest  esteem,  dear  Doctor,  your  much 
obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

''Alexai^der  Dick  i." 

*'  TO   JAMES   BOSWBLL,    ESd. 

«*  ISA  Febravy,  1777. 

"  Dear  sir, — It  is  so  long  since  1  heard 
any  thing  from  you  s,  that  l  am  not  easy 
about  it;  write  something  to  me  next  post 
When  you  sent  your lastletter, every  tning 
seemed  to  be  mending;  I  hope  notlung  has 


•  *  For  a  cbancter  of  this  very  amiable  man,  sea 
ante,  voL  i.  p.  896,  and  the  Biograpkieai  DU- 
Honary,    He  died  ia  1765. — Botwxu^. 

*  Jiy  the  then  couve  of  the  poit,  my  long  let 
ter  of  the  14th  had  not  yet  reached  lum.- 

WKLL. 
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lately  fiovm  worse.  I  suppose  vouBg 
Alexander  continues  to  thrive,  and  Veron- 
ica is  now  very  pretty  company.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  lady  is  yet  reconciled  to  me; 
yet  iet  ner  know  that  I  love  her  very  well, 
and  value  her  very  muclK 

"  Dr  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.  If 
they  are  all  like  the  first,  which  I  have  read, 
they  are  9erfMne9  aurei^ae  mnro  magU 
mwrei.  It  is  excellently  written,  both  as  to 
doctrine  and  lang^uage.  Mr.  Watson's 
book  1  seems  to  be  much  esteemed. 
•        ••••• 

'*  Poor  Beauelerk  still  continues  very  ill. 
Langton  lives  on  as  he  used  to  do.  His 
chikfren  are  very  pretty,  and,  I  think,  his 
lady  loses  her  Scotch  ^.    Paoli  I  never  see. 

'^  f  have  been  so  distressed  by  difficulty 
of  bres  thing,  that  I  lost,  as  was  computed, 
six-and-thirty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few  days. 
I  am  better,  Dut  not  well. 

**  I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant  and  get 
rae  Graham's  <  Telemachus,'  that  was 
printed  at  Glasgow,  a  very  little  book:  and 
*  JohnBtoni  PoefMia^^*  another  little<book, 
printed  «t  Middleburgh. 

*'  Mrs.  Williams  sends  her  compliments, 
and  promises  that  when  you  come  hither 
she  will  accommodate  you  as  well  as  ever 
she  can  in  the  old  room.  She  wishes  to 
know  whether  you  sent  her  book  to  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon. 

<'  My  dear  Boswell,  do  not  neglect  to 
write  to  me;  for  your  kindness  is  one  of  the 
pt^ures  of  my  hfe,  which  I  should  be  sorry 
to  lose.    I  am,  Ur,  your  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johksok." 

*<T0   DR.   SAMUEL  JOHNSOl^. 

"Ednlmrih,  Mth  February,  1777. 

*<  Deae  sie,— Your  letter  dated  the  18th 
instant,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  last 
post  Although  my  late  long  neglect,  or 
rather  delay, was  truly  culpable,  I  am  tempt- 
ed not  to  regret  it,  since  it  haspr6duced  me 
so  valuable  a  proof  of  your  regsrd..  I  did, 
indeed,  during  that  inexcusable  silence, 
sometimes  divert  the  reproaches  of  my  own 
mind,  by  fancying  that  i  should  hear  a^ain 
from  you,  inquiring  with  some  anxiety 
about  me,  because,  for  aught  you  knew,  V 
might  have  been  iU. 

"You  are  pleased  to  show  me  that  my 
kindness  is  of  some  consequence  to  you. 
My  heart  is  elaled  at  the  thought  Be 
assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  my  affection  and 
reverence  for  you  are  exalted  and  steadv. 
I  do  notl)elieve  that  a  more  perfect  attach- 
ment ever  existed  in  ihe  history  of  man- 

>  Hktory  of  Philip  the  Second. — Boswell.. 

*  [Lady  Rothes  was  a  native  of  tlogland,  ba( 
she  had  lived  long  in  Scotland,  and  never,  it  is 
said,  entirely  kiiit  the  accent  she  had  acquired 
Ihera.— Ed.] 

*  £866  mle,  vol.  i.  p.  85S.— En.] 
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kind.  And  it  is  a  noble  attachment;  for 
the  attractions  are  genius,  learning,  and 
piety. 

"Your  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  me, 
and  brings  into  my.  imagination  an  event, 
which,  although,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  I  must  expect  at  some  period,  I 

cannot  View  with  cxnnposure. 

>    •         •         f         m  •    ^     * 

^*  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  what 
you  say  of  her.  She  begs  you  may  accept 
of  her  best  compliments.  She  is  to  send 
you  some  marmalade  of  oranges  of  her  own 
making. 

•  •  •  <  6  *     .       * 

<'  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  yoi^  most 
obliged  and  faithAil  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell.'' 

[''  DR.  JOHNSON  to  MltS.  ASTON.- 
**  Bolt-couit,  Flfiet«treet,.  8tli  March,  .1777. 

*'  DbaA  madam, — As  we  pass  on 
through  the  journey  of  life,  we  meet,  JjJ^ 
and  ought  to  expect,  many  unpleas- 
ing  occurrences,  but  many  likewise  encoun- 
ter us  unexpected*  I  have  this  mprnine 
heard  (Yom  Lucy  of  your  illness.  I  heard 
indeed  in  the  next  sentence  that  you  are  to 
a  great  degree  recovered.  May  vour  re- 
covery, dearest, madam,  be  complete  and 
lasting  !  The  hopes  of  j)aying  you  the 
annual  visit  is  one  of  the  few  solaces  with 
which  my  imagination  gratifies  me,  and  my 
wisli  is,  that  I  may  find  you  happy. 

"  My  health  is  much  broken ;  my  nights 
are  very  restless,  and  will  not  be  made  more 
comfortable  by  remembering  that  one  of  the 
friends  whom  I  value  most  is  suffering 
equally  with  myself. 

<*  Be  pleased,  dearest  lady,  to  let  me  know 
how  you  are ;  and  if  writing  be  trouble- 
some, get  dear  Mrs.  Gastrell  to  write  for 
you.  I  hope  she  is  well  and  able  to  assist 
you  ;  and  wish  that;^ou  may  so  well  recover, 
as  to  repay  her  kindness,  if  she  should 
want  you.  May  you  both  live  long  happy 
together  !  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most 
humble  servant,         <<  Sam.  Johnsoh."] 

''to   JJtnBS   BOSWELL,    ES<i. 

«♦  Htfa  Msrch,  1777. 

<<  De\r  sir, — I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  your  Iat4*  Irtirr,  and  am  glad  that  my 
old  enemy,  Mrs  Jiosivell,  begins  to  feel 
some  remorse.  As  to  Miss  Yeronicii's 
Scotch,  I  think  it  cannot  be^  helped.  An 
Engli^  maid  you  might  easily  have  ;  but 
she  would  still  imitate  the  greater  number, 
as  they  would  be  likewise  those  whom  she 
must  most  respect.  Her  dialect  will  not  be 
gross.  Her  mamma  has  not  much  Scotch, 
and  you  have  yourself  verv  little.  I  hope 
she  knows  my  name,  and  does  not  call  me 


*  Johnton  is  the  mast  < 


Es^lisb  foma- 
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"  The  immediate  cause  of  my  writing  is 
this  :  One  Shaw,  who  seems  a  modest  and 
a  decent  man,  has  written  an  Eree  Gram- 
mar, which  a .  very  .learned  Highlander, 
Macbean,  has,  at  my  request,  examined 
and  iMpproved. 

«  The  book  is  very  little,  feut  Mr,  Shaw 
has  been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  set  it 
•  at  half  a  guinea,  though  I  advised  only  a 
crown,  and  thought  myself  liberal.  You, 
whom  the  authour  considers  as  a  ^reat 
encourager  of  ingenious  men,  will  receive  a 
parcel  of  his  pr^oposals  and  receipts.  1  have 
undertaken  to  give  ygu  notice  of  them,  and 
to  solicit  your  countenance  You  must  ask 
no  poor  man,  because  the  price  is  really  too 
hign.  ."'Yetsuch  a  work  deserves  patronage. 

'*  It  is  proposed  ,to  augment  our  club 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I  am  glad; 
for  as  we  have  several  in  it  whom  I  do  not 
much  like  to  consort  with  i,  I  am  for  redu- 
cing it  to  a  mere  miscellaneous  collection  of 
conspicuous  men,  without,  any  determinate 
character.        *,       *        *.       *        *     - 

I  ^m,  dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yoursj 

^    <<  Sam.  Joi^ifsoir. 
•  My  respects  to  madam,  to  Veronica,  to 
Alexander,  to  Euphemia,  to  Dayid.'* 

[**T0    MRS.    ASTON. 

« I6th  MaK*;  1777. 

"  Dearest  madam,— The  letter  with 
%S!^\  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  favoured,  by  (he  kind- 
ness of  Mrs.'  Gastrell,  has  contributed 
very  little  to  quiet  my  solicitude.  I  am  in- 
deed more  frighted  than  by  Mrs.  Porter's 
account  Yet  since  you  have  had  strength 
to  conquer  your  disorder  so  as  to  obtain'  a 
partial  recovery,  I  think  it  reasonable  to 
believe,  that  the  favourable  season  which  is 
now  coming  forward  may  restore  yi)u  to 
your  former  health.  Do  not,  dear  mada'm, 
lose  your  courage,  nor  by  despondence  or 
inactivity  g^ve  way  to  the  disease.  Use 
such  exercise  as  you' can  bear,  and  excite 
cheerful  thoughts  in  your  own  inind.  Do 
not  harass  your  faculties  with  laborious  at- 
tention :  nothing  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  more 
mischievous  tendency  in  a  state  of  body  like 
yours,  than  deep  meditation  or  perplexing 
solicitude.  Gaiety  is  a  duty,  when  health 
requires  it  Entertain  yourself  as  you  can 
with  small  amusements  or  light  conversa- 
tion,^ and  let  nothing  but.your  devotion  ever 
make  you  serious.  But  while  I  exhort  you, 
my  dearest  lady,  to  merriment,  I  am  very 


tioa  of  the  aorname  from  John ;  Johnston  the 
Scotch.  My  illmdrwfu  friend  obflerved  that  many 
North  Biitoiu  prooouDced  his  name  in  their  own 
way. — ^BoBWSLi.. 

^  Od  account  of  their  differing  firom  him  ab  to 
religion  and  politicka. — BotwEtL.  [Meaan. 
Burke,  Beaucierk,  Pox,  &c.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  Mr.  i:$heridan.  Lord  Upper-Osaory,  Dr. 
Uarlajr,  and  Mr.  Dunning  were  aifanitted. — £d.] 


serious  myself.  The  loss  or  danger  of  a 
friend  is  not  to  be  considered  with  indiflfer- 
ence :  but  I  derive  qome  consolation  from 
the  thought,  that  you  do  not  languish  unat* 
tended;  that  you  are  not  in  the  handa  of 
strangers  or  servants^  but  have  a  sister  at 
hand  to  watch  your  wants  and  supply  them. 
If,  at  this  distance,  I  can  be  of  any  use,  by 
coQfSultiDg  physicians,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, I  hope  you  will  employ  me.  I  have 
thought  on  a  journey  to  Staffordshire;  and 
hope,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  climb  Stow  HtU, 
and  to  find  there  the  pleasure  which  I  have 
so'oAen  found.  Let  me  hear  again  from 
you.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  hum* 
ble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johhson.'*] 

.  ''MR.  B08WELL   TO   DR.  JOHNSOlf. 

»  Edinbuvgli,  4tli  April,  1777. 

AAer.  informing  him  of  the  death  of  mjr 
little  son  David,  an4  that  I  coukl  not  come 
to  London  this  Spring  :    ' 

"  I  think  it  hard  that  I  shouUlbea  whole 
year  without  seeing  you.  May  I  presume 
to  petition  for  a  meeting  with  you  in  the 
autumn  ?  You  bave^  Ibelieve,  seen  all  the 
cathedrals  in  England,  except  that. of  Car- 
lisle. If  you  are  to  be  with  Dr.  Ta^k>r,  at 
Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be  a  great  journey 
to  come  thither.  We  may  pass  a  few  most 
agreeable  days  there  by  ourselves,  and  I  will 
.accompany  you  a  good  part  of  the  way  to 
the  southward  again.    Pray  think  of  this. 

<<  You  forget  that  Mr.  Shaw's  £ree  Gram- 
mar was  put  into  your  hands  by  myself  last 
year.  I^ord  Efflintnune  put  it  into  mine. 
I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Macbean  approves  of  it 
I  have  receited  Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  for 
its  publication,  which  I  can  perceive  are 
written  by  the  hand  qfa  ma$ter^     •     •     • 

<VPray  .get  for  me  all  the  editions  of 
*  Walton's  Lives.'  I  huve  a  notion  that 
the  republication  of  them  with  notes  will 
fall  upon  me,  between  Dr.  Home  and  Lord 
HaUesa." 

M^.  Shaw's  proposals  f  for  an  '*  Analysis 
of  the  Scotch  Celtic  Language  "  were  thus 
illuminated  by  the  pen  of  Johnson  : 

"  Though  the  Erse  dialect  of  the  Celtic 
language  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been 
spoken  in  Britain,  and  still  subsists  in  the 
northern  parts  and  adjacent  islands,  yet,  by 
the  negligence  of  a  {>eople  rather  warlike 
than  lettered,  it  has  hitherto  been  left  to  the 
caprice  and  judgment  of  every  speaker,  and 
has  floated  m  the  living  voice,  without  the 


*  None  of  the  peraou  here  mentioned  ezecnted 
the  work  whwh  they  had  in  contemplatioD. 
Walton's  valuable  book,  howoTer,  has  been  cor- 
rectly republished  in  qnarto  and  octavo,  with  notei 
and  illuatmtions  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zouch.-*MA* 
LONE.  [It  was  abo  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
press,  in  1805,  in  two  volvines,  12mo.,  and  ont 
vol  8vo.,  1824.— Haw..] 
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steadiness  of  analogy,  or  direction  of  rules. 
An  Eree  grammar  is  an  addition  to  the 
stores  of  literature;  and  its  authour  hopes 
for  the  indulgence  always  shown  to  those 
that  attempt  to  do  what  was  never  done  be- 
fore. If  his  work  shall  be  found  defbctive, 
it  18  «it  least  all  his  own:  he  is  not  like  other 
grammarians,  a  compiler  or  transcriber; 
what  he  delivers,  he  nas  learned'  by  atten- 
tive  observation  amonp^  his  countrymen, 
who'  perhaps  will  be  themselves  surprised 
to  see  that  speech  reduced  to  principles^ 
which  they4iave  used  Only  bv  imitation. 

^<  The  use  of  this  book*  will,  hoWever,noc 
be  confined  to  the  mountains  and  islands  :' 
it  will  afford  a  pleasing  and  important  sub- 
ject of  speculation  to  those  whose  studies 
lead  them  to  trace  the  affinity  of  languages, 
and  the  migrations  of  the  ancient  races  of 
mankind." 

'*T0   DR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

M  Glaigow,  S4th  April,  1777. 

**Mt  dbae  s|r, — Our  worthy    friend 
Thrale's  death  having  appeared  in  the  new»- 

Fapers,  and  been  a&rwards  contradicted, 
have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  very  unea- 
sy uncertain^,  from  which  I  hoped  to  be 
relieved  by  you  :  but  my  hopes  have  as  yet 
been  vain.  How  could  jou  omit  to  write 
to  me  on  such  an  occasion  ?  L  shall  wait 
with  anxiety. 

"  I  am  going  to  AiiehiDleck  to  stay  a 
fortnight  with  mv  father.  It  is  better  not 
to  be  there  very  long  atone  time.  But  fre- 
quent renewals  of  attention  ar6.  agreeable 
to  him. 

*<  Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of  <  Eng- 
lish Poets,  with  a  Preface,  bic^raphical  and 
critical,  to  each  Authour,  byoamuel  John- 
son, LL.  D4'  which  I  see  advertised.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  it.  Indeed 
1  am  happy  to  feel  that  t  am  capable  of  be- 
ing so  much  delighted  with  literature.  But 
is  not  the  charm  of  this  publication  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fiu^num  nomen  in  the  front 
of  it  ? 

"  What  do  you  say  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Memoirs  and  last  Letters  >  ? 

''  My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oran- 
ges for  you.  I  left  her  and  my  daughters 
and  Alexander  all  well  vesterday.  I  have 
taught  Veronica  to  speak  df  you  thus  ;  Dr. 
Johnt on,  not  Johnston. — I  remain,  mv  dear 
sir,  vour  most  affectionate,  and  obliged 
humole  servant,         "  James  .Boswxll.'! 

**T0  JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESq. 

"9d  Majr,  1777. 

"  Dbae  siRr-The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale^. 
death,  as  he  had  neither  been  sick  nor  in 


>  [Dr.  Maty*s  pntchninosfl  editioa  of  the  Me- 
moin  and  MisoelliiDeoiis  Works  of  Lord  Choster- 
field,  published  by  Mc  Jartaiiiond  esriy  in  1777. 
-Ed.] 


any  other  danger,  made  so  little  impression 
upon  me,  that  I  never  thought  about  obvi- 
ating its  effects  on  any  4)ody  else.  1 1  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  Eng- 
lish custopi  ^  of  making  April  fools,  that  is, 
of  sending  one  another  on  some  fbotbh  er- 
rand on  the  first  of  April. 

«<  Tell  Mrs.  BosweU  that  I  shall  taste  lier 
marmalade  cautiously  at  first.  Timeo  Da* 
naos  et  dona  fereute^.  Beware,  says  the 
Italian  proverb,  of  a  reconciled  enemy. 
But  when  I  find  it  does  me  no  harm,  I  shall 
then  receive  it,  and  be  thankful  for  it  as  a 
pledge  of  firm,  and,  I  hope,  of  unalterable 
kindness.  She  is,  af\er  all,  a<  dear,  dear 
lady. 

"  Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for 
his  sermons.  The  Scotch  write  English 
wonderfully  well.  v 

•         ••••• 

"  Your  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleck,  and 
your  short  stay  there,  are  very  laudable  and 
veiy  judicious.  Your  present  concord  with 
your  father  gives  me  great  pleasure;  it  was 
all  that  you  seeioed  to  want 

'<  My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my  nights 
nre  very  unquiet.  What  can  I  do  to  mend 
them  ?  I  have  for  this  summer  nothing  bet- 
ter in  proBjMclthan  a  journey  into  Staffoid- 
shire  and  Derbyshire,  perhaps  with  Oxford 
and  Birmingham  in  my  way. 

<*  Make  m^  compliments  to  Miss  Veroni 
ca;  I  must  leave  it  to  her  philosophy  to 
comfort  you  for  the  loss  of  little  David. 
Yo'j  must  remeiknber,  Ihat  to  keep  three  out 
of  four  IS  more  than  your  share.  Mrs 
Thrale  has  but  four  out  of  eleven. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  write  Kttte  Lives,  and 
-little  Prefaces,  to  a  little  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets.  I  think  I  have  persuaded  the 
booksellers  to  in8e4  something  of  Thomson; 
wid  if  you  could  give  me  some  information 
about  him,  for  the  life  which  we  have  is  very 
scanty,  I  shouki  be  glad. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  most  affe^^tionate  humble  servant, 
«*  Sam.  JoHKSoir." 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  pro 
gress  of  works  of  literature,  it  will  be  an 
entertainment  to  compare  the  limited  de- 
si^  with  the  ample  execution  of  that  ad 
mirable  performance,  "The  Lives  of  the 
English  roets,"  which  is  the  richest,  mdst 
beautiful,  and  indeed  most  perl^t,  produc- 
tion of  Johnson's  pen.  His  notion  of  it  at 
this  time  appears  in  the  preceding  letter. 
He  has  a  memorandum  in  this  year: 

"  89th  May,  Easter-eve,  T  treated  with 
booksellers  on  a  bargain,  but  tlie  time  was 
not  long." 

The  bargain  was  concerning  that  i»nder- 
taking;  but  his  tender  conscience   seems 

*  [Not  merely  an  English  enatoni'-the  French 
havs  the  same;  but  what  we  call  jiprilfooU  they 
term  <*  p<n$$on  d'Avril.*'~ED.] 
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alarmed,  lest  it  should  have  intruded  too 
much  on  his  devout  preparation  for  the  so* 
iemnity  of  the  ensuing^  day.  But,  indeed, 
very  little  time  was  necessary  for  Johnson's 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  hookselles;  as 
he  had,  I  beiieve,  less  ^  attention  to  profit 
from  his  labours,  thto  any  man  to  whom 
literature  hais  been  a  profession,  I  shall 
here  insert,  from  a  letter  to  me  from  my  late 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  though  of 
a  ieter  date,  ah  account  of  this  plan  so  hap- 
pily conceived,  since  it  was  the  occasion  of 
procuring  for  us  an  elegant  collection  of  the 
best  biography  and  r^riticism  of  which  our 
language  can  Doast. 

*'  Td  JAteBS  BOSWELL,  E6^. 

«8oii(hlll,  26tli  Sept.  lYn. 

<<  Dear  sir, — ^You  find  by  this  letter,  that 
I  am  still  in  the  same  calm  retreat,  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  London,  as  when  I  wrote 
to  you  last,  I  am  happy  to  find  you  had 
such  an  agreeable  meeting  with  your  old 
friend  Dr.  Johnson;  I  have  no  doubt  ^our 
stock  ia  much  increased  by  the  interview; 
few  men,  nay,  I  may  say,  scarcely  any  man 
has  got  that  fund  of  knowledge  and  enters 
tainment  as  Dr.  Johnson  in  conversation. 
When  he  opens  freely,  every  one  is  atten- 
tive to  what  he  says,  and  cannot  fail  of  im- 
provement as  well  as  pleasure. 

"  The  edition  of  thepoets,  now  printing, 
will  do  honour  to  the  English  press;  and  a 
concise  account  of  the  life  of  each  authour, 
b^  Dr.  Johnson,  will  be  a  very  valuable  ad- 
dition, and  stamp  the  reputation  of  this  edi- 
tion superiouFto  any  thing  that  is  gone  be- 
fore. The  first  cause  that  gave  rise  to  this 
undertaking,  f  believe,  was  owing  to  the 
little  trifiing  edition  of  the  poets,  priating  by 
the  Martins  at  Edinburgn,  and  to  be  sold 
by  Bell  in  London.  Upon  examining  the 
volumes  which  were  printed,  the  type  was 
found  so  extremely  small,  that  many  persons 
could  not  read  them:  not  only  this  incon^ 
venience  attended  it,  but  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  press  was  veir  conspicuous.  These 
reasons,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of 
what  we  callour  Literary  Property,  induced 
the  London  booksellers  to  print  an  ele- 
gant and  accurate  edition  of  all  the  English 
poets  of  reputation,  from  Chaucer  tp  tiie 
present  time. 

"  Accordinglv  a  select  number  of  the  most 
respectable  bookseilent  met  on  the  occasion: 
ana,  on  consultinff  together,  agreed,  that  all 
the  proprietors  of  copyright  in  the  various 
poets  snould  be  soimmoned  together;  and 
wlien  their  opinions  were  given,  to  proceed 
immediately  on  the  business.  Accordingly  a 
meeting  was  hekl,  consisting  of  about  forty 
of  the  most  respectable  booksellers  of  Lon- 
don, when  it  was  agreed  that  an  elegant 
and  uniform  edition  of*  The  English  Poets ' 
should  be  immediately  printed,  with  a  con- 1 


cise  account  of  the  life  of  each  authour  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson;  and  that  three  per- 
sons should  be  deputed  to  wait  upon  Vt. 
Johnson,  to  solicat  him  to  undertake  the 
Lives:  \h.  T.  Davies,  Strahan,  and  Cadell. 
The  Doctor  very  politely  undertook  it,  and 
seemed  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  propo- 
sal. As  to  the  terms,  it  was  left  entirely  to 
the  Doctor  to  name  his  own;  he  mentioned 
two  hundred  guineas  > ;  it  was  immediately 
agreed  to;  ai»  a  farther  compliment,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  made  him.  A  committee  was 
likewise  appointed  to  engage  tlie  best  en- 
gravers,; viz.  Bartolozzi,  Sherwin,  Hall,  &c. 
Like^vise  another  committee  for  giving  di- 
rections about  the  paper,  printing,  &c.;  so 
^at  the  whole  will  oe  conducted  with  spirit, 
and  jti  the  best  manner,  with  respect  to  au- 
thorehip,  editorship,  engravings,  &c.  &c. 
My  brother  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  poets 
we  mean  to  give,  manv  of  which  are  within 
the  time  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
Martin  and  Bell  cannot  give,  as  they  have 
no  property  in  them:  the  proprietors  are 
almost  all  the  booksellers  in  London,  of  con- 
sequence.— I  am,  dear  sir,  ever  yours, 

-     "  Edward  Dillt." 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  consi- 
der the  extensive  and  varied  range  which 
Johnson  took,  when  he  was  once  led  upon 
ground  which  he  trod  with  a  peculiar  de- 
Ught,  having  long  been  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  all  Uie  circumstances  of  it  that  could 
interest  and  please. 

*'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  CHARLES  O^CONNOR, 
E8<i3. 

«*  I9U|  Maj,  im. 

"  Sir, — ^Kaving  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versing with  Ur*  Campbell  about  your  char- 


^  Johnson's  modertition  in  demanding  so  small 
a  snin  is  extraoidinsffy.  Had  be  asked  one  thou- 
sand, or  even  fifteen  handred  guineas,  the  book- 
8^1en«  who  knew  tfae  value  of  his  name,  woald 
donbtlesB  have  readily  given  it  They  have  prob- 
ably got  five  thousand  guineas  by  this  work  in  the 
course  of  twenty-five  yeare. — ^MALoifK.  [It 
most  be  recollected  that  Johnson  at  firrt  intended 
very  short  prefaces — be  a/terwards  expanded  his 
design. — ^Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  of  the  treasory, 
Dnblin,  who  obligingly  commaoicated  to  me  this 
and  a  former  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  same 
gentleman  (for  wbksh  see  vol.  i.  p.  139),  writes  to 
me  as  follows:-*-*'  Peihaps  it  would  gratify  you  to 
have  some  account  of  Mr.  0*Cunnor.  He  is  an 
amiable,  learned,  veneraUe  old  gentleman,  of  an 
independent  fortune,  who  lives  at  Belanagar,  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon:  he  is  an  admired 
writer,  and  member  of  the  Irish  Academy.  The 
above  letter  is  alluded  to  in  the  prefiice  to  the 
second  editkm  of  his  *  Dissert'  p.  8.  * '  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor afterwards  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  July 
1, 1791.    8ee  a  weU-drawn  character  of  him  m 
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Acter  and  your  literary  undertaking,  I  am 
feaolved  to  gratify  myself  by  renewing  a  cor- 
respondence which  began  and  ended  a  great 
while  ago,  and  ended,  1  am  afraid,  by  my 
fault,  a  fault  which,  if  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten it,  you  must  now  forgive. 

"  If  I  have  ever  disappointed  you,  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  have  likewise 
disappointed  me.  I  expected  great  discov- 
eries m  Irish  antiquity,  and  large  publicar- 
tions  in  the  Irish  language:  but  the  world 
stilt  remains  as  it  was,  doubtful  and  igno- 
rant What  the  Irish  language  is  in  itself, 
and  to  what  languages  it  has  affinity,  are 
very  interesting  questioAS,  which  every 
man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any 
philological  or  historical  curiosity.  Dr.  Le- 
land  Mgins  his  history  too  late:  the  ages 
which  deserve  an  exact  inouiry  are  those 
times  {Jar  such  there  were  i)  when  Ireland 
was  the  school  of  the  .west,  the  quiet  habita- 
tion of  sanctity  and  literature.  If  you  could 
five  a  histpiy,  though  imperfect,  of  the 
rish  nation j  from  its  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity to  the  invasion  from  England,  you 
would  amplify  knowledge  with  new  views 
and  new  objects.  Set  about  it,  thereft)re, 
if  you  can :  do  what  you  can  easily  do  with^ 
out  anxious  exactness.  Lay  the  foundation, 
and  leave  the  superstructure  to  posterity. 
— I  am,  nr,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam,  JoHKSoxr." 

Early  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two  vol- 
umes Quarto,  the  posthumous  works  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Zacnary  Pearce,  bishop  of 
Rochester;  being  <'A  Commentary,  with 
Notes,  on  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,"  with  other  theological 
pieces.  Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  grateful  return  to  that  excellent 
prelate  ^^  who,  we  have  seen,  was  the.  only 


the  "  GsntleiiWB'fi  Magazine'*  for  Angast,  1791. 

— Bo«W%UL. 

*  [In  Aiidenon*s  «  SkeloliM  ofthe  Native  Irkb/* 
pu  6.  ed.  1828,- there  ii  on  these  words, 
9%uh  there  were^**  the  fi>Ilow» 
words  were  misquoted  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  his 
stricCares,  *  ir  $ueh  there  loere/  although  he 
was  actually  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  O'Coonor.*' 
The  editor  confesses  that  Dr.  Campbell's  reading 
seems  the  more  probable  ofthe  two. — Ed.] 

*  [Mn.  Thrale,  in  one  of  her  letten,  repeats  a 
carioos  anecdote  of  this  prelate,  which  she  pn>ba« 
biy  had  from  Dr.  JohiMOn  himMslf:  "  We  will  act 
ae  Dr.  Zacbary 'Pearce',  the  fiuDoiM  bishop  of 
Rochester,  did,  when  he  lost  the  wife  he  so  mnch 
loved— call  for  one  glass  to  the  health  of  her  who 
is  departed  never  more  to  ratvn,  and  then  go 
qsietly  back  to  the  asnal  doties  of  life,  and  for- 
bear to  mention  her  again  from  that  time  to  the 
iMtdayof  it"— JLeft.  2.  p.  218.  But  he  sar- 
vived  his  lady  bat  a  few  months,  and  his  death  was 
(if  not  occasioned)  certainly  aceeleiated  by  her 
kMB.  She  dkid  23d  Oct  177S,  and  he  29th  Jane, 
1774,  after  a  anion  of  fifty-one  yean. — ^£d.] 


person  who  gave  him  any  assistance  in  the 
compilation  of  hi?  dictionary.  The  bishoji 
had  leA  some  account  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter, written  by  himself.  To  this  Johnson 
made  some  valuable  additions  t)  and  also 
furnished  to  the  editor,  the  Rev<  Mr.  Der- 
by 3,  a  dedication  f,  which  I  shall  here  insert; 
both  because  it  will  appear  at  this  time  wiU) 
peculiar  propriety,  and  because  it' will  tend 
to  propagate  and  increase  that  "  fervour  of 
loyalty,*^  which  in  me,  who  boast  of  the 
name  of  tory,  is  not  only  a  principle,  but  a 
passion, 

**T0  THE  KINO, 

«*  Sia,— I  presume  to  lay  before  your  ma- 
jesty the  last  labbuiB  of  a  learnfld  bisho|9, 
who  died  in  the  toils  and  duties  of  his  call- 
ing. He  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
earthly  honours  and  rewards;  and  t)Blv  ;the 
hope  of  inciting  others  to  imitate  iiim, 
makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered,  tbat  he 
enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  or  your 
majestv. 

<'  The  tumultuary  life  of  pritices  seldom 
permits  them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of 
national  interest,  without,  losing  sight  of 
private  merit;  to  exhibit  qualities  which, 
maybe  imitated  by  the  highest  and  the  hum- 
blest of  mankind;  and  to  be  at  once  amia- 
ble and  great. 

"  Such  chsracteiB,  if  now  and  then  thev 
appear  in  history,  are  contemplated  with 
admiration.  May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all 
vour  subjects  to  make  haste  widi  their  tri- 
bute of  reverence!  and  as  posterity  may 
learn  from  your  majeity  how  kings  should 
live,  may  they  learn  likewise  from  yOur  peo- 
ple how  they  should  be  honoured! — ^I  am, 
may  it  please  your  majesty,  with,  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  majes^'s  most  duti- 
lui^and  devoted  subject  and  servant." 

In  the  summer  he  wrote  a  prologue* 
which  wasvspoken  before  <<  A  Word  to  the 
Wise,"  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly, 
which  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage  m 
1770;  but  he  beiqg  %  writer  for  ministry  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
popular  fury,  and  in  the  playhouse  phrase, 
was  damned.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Harris,  the  proprietor  of  Coventrgarden 
theatre,  it  was  now  exhibited  for  one  night, 
for  the  benefit  of  th»  authour»s  widow  and 
children.  To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
audience  was  the  intention  of  Johnson's 
prologue,  which,  as  it  is  not  long,  I  shall 
here  insert,  as  a  proof  that  his  poetical  ta- 
lents were  in  no  aegree  impidred. 


3  [Died  6th  Oct  1778,  the  Rev.  J.  Der- 
by,  A.  M.  Sector  of  Soothfleet  and  Longfield  in 
Kent,  and' one  of  the  six  pfeachers  in  Cantertraiy 
Catfaedral.^Gfnf.  Mag.  He  had  manied  Bi 
shop  Pearce*8  niece.  Johnson  in  a  letter  to  Mn 
Tbrale,— *<  My  clerical  friend  Deiby  is  dead.*'-* 
En.] 
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*<  Thb  night  preaentB  a  pUy,  which  pnblick  nge. 
Or  right  or  wtoog,  once  hooted  from  the  stage: 
FVoQ  zeal  or  malSce  now  no  more  we  dread,^ 
For  English  Tengeance  toart  Wft  ititk  the  dead, 
A  generous  (be  nprdi  wMi  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fete  has  laid  where  all  mast  lie. 
To  wit,  reviving  from  its  avthoar*s  dnstjC 
Be  kind,  ye  jodges,  or  at  least  be  jost: 
Let  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 
Th*  oblivk>as  grave*s  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease. 
And  him  who  cahnot  hurt,  fdlow  to  please; 
To  please  by  scenes,  nnconscions  of^ffence, 
By  harmless  merriment  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  pipce  displays. 
Approve  it  onlv;— 'tis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of 'Skill  or  want  of  care  appear, 
Forbear  to  hiss; — the  poet  qannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him;  mnst  praise  and  blame  be  found, 
At  hist,  a  fleeting  gleam  of  empty'soond: 
Yet  i!hen  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night. 
When  liberal  pity^icnified  dehght; 
When  pleaanre  fired  her  torch  at  viitne*s  flame. 
And  muth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name.*' 

I  [Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  T^as  aU 

/  r^So     ^*y®  liberal  in  granting  literary 
/  *    assistance  to  others;  and  innume- 

rable are  the  prefaces,  sermons,  lectures, 
and  dedications,  which  he  used  to  make  for 
people  who  begged  of  him.  Mr.  Murphy 
related  in  his  hearing  one  dav,  and  he  did 
not  deny  it,  thaJt  when  Murphy  joked  him 
the  weeic  before  for  having  been  so  diligent 
of,late  between  Dodd's  seunon  and  KeTljr's 
prologue^  Dr.  Johnson  replied,  *•  Why,  sir, 
when  ther  come  to  me  with  a  dead  stay- 
maker  and  a  dvine  parson,  what  can  a  man 
do.^ "  He  said,  however,  that  "  he  hated 
to  ^ve  away  literary  performances,  or  even 
to  sell  them  too  cheaply:  the  next  genera- 
tion shall  not  accuse  me,"  added  he,  "  of 
beatine  down  the  price  of  literature:  one 
iiates,  besides,  ever  to  give  that  which  one 
has  been  accustomed  to  sell;  would  not  you, 
sir,"  turninif  to  Mr.  Thrale,  "  ratlier  give 
away  money  than  porter?  "] 

A  circunistance  which  could  not  fait  to 
be  very  pleasing  to  Johnson  occurred  this 
year.  Tltie  tragedy  of  "  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,"  written  by  his  early  companion  in 
London,  Richard  Savage,  was  brought  out 
with  alterations  at  Drury-lane  theatre  >. 
The  prok)^ue  to  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
Itteliard'Bnnsley  Sheridan:  in  which,  after 
describing  very  pathetically  the  wretched- 
of 


'  ni-fated  Savaged  at  whose  birth  was  given 
No  parent  but  the  muse,  no  friend  but  Heaven,'* 


1  Our  antfaour  has  here  fallen  into  a  slight  mis- 
take: the  prologue  to  this  revived  tragedy  being 
written  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Boswell  very  natu- 
rally supposed  that  it  was  performed  at-Drury-laae 
theatre.  But  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Kemble  observes  to 
me,  it  was  acted  at  the  theatre  in  Covent  Garden. 

— MAI.ONK. 


he  introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to 
Johnson  on  hie  Dictionary,  that  wonderfu. 
performance  which  cannot  be  too  often  or 
too  hiffhly  praised;  of  which  Mr.  Harris,  in 
his  "  rhilological  Inquiries',"  justly  and' 
liberally  observes,  "  Such  is  its  merit,  that 
our  language  does  not  possess  a  more  copi- 
ous, learnt,  and  valuable  work."    Tnc 
coiicluding  lines  of  this  prologue  were  these* 
"  So  pleads  the  tale  '  that  fives  to  future  times 
The  son's  misfortunes  andth^  parent's  crimes: 
There  shall  his  fame  (ifown*d  to-night)  survive, 
Fix'd  by  the  hand  that  bids  our  language  live." 
Mr.  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  honour  to 
his  taste  and  to  his  liberality  of  sentiment, 
by  showing  that  he  was  not  prejudiced  from 
the  unlucky  difference  which  had  taken 

5 lace  between  his  worthy  father  and  Dr. 
ohnson  <.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
Johjison  was  very  desirous  of  reconciliation 
with  old  Mr.  Sheridan.  It  will,  therefore, 
not  seem  at  all  surprising  that  he  was  "zeal- 
ous in  acknowledging  the  brilliant  merit  of 
his  son.  While  it  had  as  yet  bten  display- 
ed only  in  the  drama,  Johnson  propoeed  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Literary  CIud,  observ- 
ing, that  *'  He  who  has  written  the  two 
best  comedies  of  hb  age  is  surely. a  consid- 
erable man."  And  he  had,  accordingly, 
the  honour  to  be  elected;  for  an  honour  it 
undoubtedly  must  be  allowed  to  be,  when  it 
is  considered  of  whom  that  society  consists, 
land  that  a  single  black  ball  excludes  a  can^  ^ 
Hiidate.  .         ^ 

*'ME.    POSWELL   to   dr.   JOHNSON. 

'*  Ml  July,  1777. 

"  Mt  dear  sir, — For  the  health  of  my 
wife  and  chikiren  1  have  taken  the  little 
country-house  at  which  you  visited  my  un- 
cle, Dr.  Boswell,  who,  having  lost  his  wife, 
is  gone  to  live  with  his  son.  We  took  pos- 
session of  our  villa  about  a  week  ago.  We 
have  a  garden  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre, 
well  stocked  with  fruitrtrees  and  flowers, 
and  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  pease 
and  l^ans,  and  cabbages,  &c.  kc.  and  my 
children  are  quite  happy.  I  now  write  to 
you  in  a  little  study,  from  the  window  of 
which  I  see  around  me  a  verdant  groTe, 
and  beyond  it  the  lofly  mountain  calM  JSr^ 
thur'8  Seat 

**  Your  last  letter,  m  which  you  desire  me 

*  Part  Pint,  chap,  iv — Bosweli.. 

3  **  Life  of  Bichaid  Savage,  by  Dr.  JohMon.** 

-^HKRIDAN. 

<  [He  liketvise  made  some  retribntmn  to  Dr. 
Johnson  for  the  tttack  he  had  meditated,  aboot 
two  yean  before,  on  the  pamphlet  he  had  pnb- 
lished  about  the  American  question,  entitled, 
**  Taxation  no  7\franny.^*  Some  fragments 
found  among  Sheridan's  papers  show  that  he  had 
intended  answerfaig  this  pamphlet  in  no  very  cour- 
teow  way, — See  M^ore*$  Ltfe,  vol.  i.  p.  162— 
Hai.1..] 
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I       to  send  you  some  additional  infonnation 
f      concerning  Thomson,  reached  me  very  for- 
tunately jusi  as  I  was  going  to  Lanark,  to 
put  my  wife's  two  nephews,  the  yonng 
CampMIs,  to  school  there,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  master  of  it,  whose 
ipvife  is  sister  to  the  authour  of  <  The  Sea- 
sons.'   She  is  an  old  woman;  but  her  mem# 
ory  is  very  good;  and  she  will  with  plea- 
sure give  me  for  ^ou  every  particular  that 
you  wish  to  know,  and  she  can  tell.    Pray 
then  take  the  trouble  to  send  me  such  ques- 
tions as  may  lead  to  biographical  ma^rials. 
'       You  say  that  the  Life  which  we  have  of 
'       Thomson  is  scanty.     Since  I  received  your 
'       letter,  I  have  read  his  Life^  published  under 

>  the  name  of  Cibber,  but,  as  you  tokl  me, 
really  written  by  a  Mr.  Shiels »;  that  writ^ 

>  ten  by  Dr.  Murdoch;  one  prefixed  to  an 
I  edition  of  the  <  Seasons,'  published  a^  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  compounded  of  both,  with 
tlie  addition  of  an  fmecdote  of  Quin's  re« 
lieviug  Thomson  from  prison;  the  abridge- 
ment of  Murdoch's  account  of  him,  in 
the  <  Biographia  Britannica,'  and  another 

•  abridgement  of  it  in  the  <  Biographical  Dic^ 
tionary,'  enriched  with  Dr.  Joseph  War- 
ton's  critical  panegyrick  on  the  'Seasons,' 
in  his  *  Essa^  on  the  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Pope: '  from  all  these  it  appears  to  roe' 
that  we  have  a  pretty  full  account  of  this 
poet.  However,^  syou  will,  I  doubt  not, 
show  me  many  blanks,  and  I  shall  do  what 
can  be  done  to  havex  them  filled  up.  As 
Thomson  never  returned  to  Scotland  (which 
l^otf  will  think  very  wise),  his  sister  can  speak 
from  her  own  knowledge  only  as  to  the  ear- 
ly part  of  his  life.  She  has  some  letters 
from  him,  which  may  probably  ^ve  light 
as  to  his  more  advanced  progress,  if  she  will 
let  us  see  them,  which  I  suppose  she  will. 
I  believe  George  Lewis  Scott  ^  and  Dr. 
Armstrong  are  now  his  only  surviving  com- 
panions, while  he  lirved  in  and  about  Lon- 
don; and  they,  I  dare  say,  can  tell  more  of 
him  than  is  yet  known.  My  own  ;iotlon  is, 
that  Thomson,  was  a  ihueh  coarser  man 
than  his  friends  are  willing  to- acknowledge.' 
JHis  <  Seasons '  are  indeed  full  of  elespant  and 
pious  sentiments;  but  a  rank  soil,  nay  a 
dunghill,  will  produce  beautiful  flowers. 
"Your  edition  3  of  the  <  English  Poets ' 


*  [See  ante,  p.  60.  It  is  particolarly  ob- 
wrvable  that  the  IJfe  of  Thomson  wluch  Mr.  Doe- 
well  here  represents  Johnson  as  stating  to  have 
been  especially  written  by  Shiek,  bean  strong 
marks  of  having  been  written  by  Theophiliw  Cib- 
ber— Ed.) 

*  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  78  —-Ed.] 

'  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  the  editor  of  thii^collec- 
tk>n  of  the  English  Poets;  he  merely  famished  the 
biographical  prefaces  with  which  it  is  enriched,  as 
is  rightly  stated  in  a  sabseqaent  page.  He,  indeed , 
from  a  rirtaoos  moUve,  recommended  the  works 
f  foor  or  Ave  poets  (wnom  he  has  named)  to  be 


will  be  very  valuable,  on  account  of  tlie 
*  Prefaces  and  Lives.'  But  I  have  seen  a 
specimen  of  an  edition  of  tjie  Poets  at  the 
Apollo  press,  at  Edinburgh,  which,  for  ex- 
cellence in  printing  and 'engraving,  highly 
deserves  &  liberal  encouragement 

"  Mosr  sincerely  do  I  reyret  the  bad 
health  and  bad  rest  with  whjch  you  have 
been  afificted;  and  I  hope  you  are  better. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  prologue  which 
you  generously  gave  to  Mr.  Kelly's  widow 
and  children  the  other  day  iei  the  effusion 
of  one  in  sickness  and  in  disquietude:  but 
external  circumstances  are  never  sure  indi- 
cations of  the  state  of  man.  I  send  you  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago 
at  Wilton;  and  did  not  send  it  at  the  time, 
for  fear  of  being  reproved  as  indulging  too 
much  tenderness:  and  one  written  to  you 
at  the  tomb  of  Melancthon,  whicli  I  kept 
back,  le^t  i  should  appear  at  Qnce  too  su- 
perstitious and  too  enthusiastick.  I  now 
imafi^ine  that  perhaps  they  may  please  you. 

''You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of 
rr^  proposal  for  our  meeting  at  Carlisle  K 
Though  I  hatre  meritoriously  retrained  from 
visiting  London  this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it 
would  not  be  wrdng  that  I  should  be  two 
years  without  having  the  benefit  of  your 
conversation,  when,  if  you  come  down  as 
far  as  Derbyshire,  we  may  meet  at  the  ex 
pense  of  a  few  days*  journeying  and  not 
many  pounds.  I  wish  you  to  see  Carlisle,' 
which  made  me  mention  that  place.  But 
if  you  have  not  a  desire  to  complete  your 
tour  of  the  Enprlish  Cathedrals,  I  will  take  a 
larger  share  ofthe  road  between  this  place 
and  Ashbourne.  So  tell  me  where  you  will 
fix  for  our  passing  a  few  days  by  ourselves. 


added  to  the  collection;  but  he  is  no  otherwise 
answerablo  for  any  which  are  found  there,  or  any 
which  are  .omitted.  The  poems  of  Goldsmith 
(whose  Hie  I  know  he  intended  to  write,  for  I  col- 
lected some  materials  for  it  by  his  desire),  were 
omitted  in  consequence  of  a  petty  ezclnsive  in- 
terest in  some  of  them,  vested^  in  Mr.  Caraian,  a 
bookseller. — ^Malonb. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself  talked  of  onr  seeinc 
Carlisle  together.  High  was  a  favourite  word  of 
his  to  denote  a  persbn  of  rank.  He  said  to  me, 
•*  Sir,  1  believe  we  may  meet  at  the  house  of  a 
Roman  Catholkk  lady  in  Cumberland;  a  high 
lady,  sir."  I  afterwards  discovered  that  he 
meant  Mn.  Strickland  [see  ante,  p.  16. — ^£d.], 
sister  of  Charles  Townley;  Esq.  whose  very  noble 
coUectk>n  of  statoes  and  pictures  is  not  more  to 
be'  admhed,  than  his  extraordinary  and  polite 
readiness  in  showing  it,  which  I  and  soTerei  of 

Xfnend^  ^ave  agreeably  experienced.  They 
are  possessed  of  valuable  atores  of  gratifica- 
tion to  persons  of  taste  should  exercise  their  be- 
nevolence m  imparting  the  pleasure.  Grateful 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  Welbore  Ellis  Agar^ 
Esq.  fi>r  the  liberal  access  whkh  he  is  pleased  to 
allow  to  his  exq^iiiite  collection  of  pictures  — 

BOSWBI.1.. 
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Now  do  nH  cry  *  foolish  fellow,'  or  « idle 
dog.'  Chain  your  humour,  and  let  your 
kindness  play. 

'<  You  wHl  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss 
Macleod  V  of  Rasay,  is  married  to  Coionet 
Mure  Camphell,  an  excellent  man,  with  a 
pretty  ffood  estate  of  his  own,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  having  the  Ead  of  Loudoun's  for- 
tune and  honours.  Is  not  this  a  noble  k>t 
for  our  fair  Hebridean?  How  happy  am  I 
that  she  is  to  be  in  Ayrshire  I  We  shall 
have  the  Laird  of  Rasay,  and  old  Malcolm, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  gallant  Macl&- 
ods,  and  bagpipes,  &c.  &c.  at  Auehinleck. 
Perhaps  you  may  meet  them  all  there. 

"  Witlkoul  doubt  you  have  read  what  is 
called  *  The  Life  of  David  Hume,'  written 
by  himself,  with  the  letter  from  Adam  Smith 
subjoined  to  it.  Is  not  this  an  age  of  dar- 
ing effrontery?  My  friend  Mr.  Anderson, 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Glasgow, 
at  whose  house  you  and  f  supped,  and  to 
whose  care  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  was 
intrusted  at  that  university,  paid  me  a  visit 
lately;  and  after  we  had  talked  with  in- 
dignation and  coutempi  of  the  poisonous 
productions  with  which  this  age  is  infested, 
he  said  there  was  now  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  Dr.  Johnson  to  step  fbrtn.  I 
affreed  with  him  that  you  nught  knock 
Hume's  and  Smith's  heads  together,  and 
make  vain  and  ostentatious  iniideHty  ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous.  Would  it  not  be 
worth  your  while  to  crush  such  noxious 
weeds  in  the  Ttkotal  garden? 

<'  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr. 
Dodd  K  I  know  not  how  you  think  on  that 
subject;  ^ough  the  newspapers  give  us  a 
saying  of  yours  in  favour  of  mercy  to  him. 
But  I  .own  I  am  very  desirous  that  the  roy- 
al prerogative  of  remission  of  pnnishtbent 
should  be  employed  to  exhibit  an  illustrious 
instance  of  the  regltrd  which  God's  Vice- 
gereni  will  ever  show  to  piety  and  virtue. 
If  for  ten  righteous  men  the  Almighty 
would  have  spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  goodness  done  by  Dr.  Dodd 
counterbalance  one  criine?  Such  an  in- 
stance would  do  more  to  encourage  good- 
ness, than  his  execution  would  do.  to  deter 
from  vice.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anv  bad  con- 
sequence to  society;  for  who  will  persevere 
for  a  long  course  of  years  in  a  dlstmguished 
discharge  of  religious  duties,  with  a  view 
to  commit  a  forgery  with  impunity? 

<*  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  ac- 
cepuble  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  assur- 
ing them  of  my  hearty  joy  that  the  nuuter, 
as  you  call  him,  is  alive.  I  hope  I  shall 
oilen  taste  his  champagne — soberly, 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  Langton  for  a 
long  time.    I  suppose  he  is  as  usual, 

1  lAnte,  T.  L  p.  88S.-*Ed.] 
*  [The  whole  story  of  Dodd  is  told  in  detail, 
j»<Mf,  16th  Sept  1777 — ^Eo.] 


*  StadiDiii  the  bn^  momoits  to  deoetre.' 
•  «•••• 

^  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  ai&e- 
tionate  and  faitmul  humble  servant, 

"Jajcbs  Bosweix." 

On  the  3dd  of  June,  I  again  wrote  to  Dr.        * 
Johnson,  enclosing  a  shipmaster's  receipt 
for  a  jar  of  orange-marmalade,  and  a  large 
packet  of  Lord  Hailes's  <*  Annals  of  Scot- 
land."   ^ 

*'  TO  JAMES  PCS  WELL,  BS<1.  I 

•'2SdiJime,17T7. 

''Dear  sir, — I  have  just  received  your 
packet  from  Mr.  Thrafe's,  but  have  not 
daylight  enough  to  look  mueh  into  it  I 
am  glad  that  I  have  credit  enough  with 
Lord  HaUes  ta  be  trusted  with  more  eopy. 
I  hope  to  take  more  care  of  it  than  of  the 
last*  I  return  Mrs.  Boswell  my  affectionate 
thanks  for  her  present,  which  I  value  as  a 
token  of  reconciliation. 

'*  Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesterday, 
in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
jury, — ^the  petition  of  the  city  of  London, — 
and  a  subsequent  petition  signed  by  three- 
and-twenty  thousand  hands.  Surely  the 
voice  of  th0  publick,  when  it  calls  so  loudly, 
and  calls  only  for  mercy,  ought  to  be  hear^. 

"  The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the  . 

papers  I  never  spoke;  but  I  wrote  many  of  | 

iiis  petitions,  and  some  of  his  letters.  He 
applied  to  me  very  oden.  He  was,  I  am 
afraid,  long  flattered  with  hopes  of  life;  but 
I  had  no  part  in  the  dreadful  delusion;  for 
as  soon  as  the  king  had  signed  his  sen- 
tence, I  obuined  from  Mr.  Chamier^  an 
account  of  the  disposition  of  the  court  to- 
wards him,  with  a  declaration  that  there 
vfoa  no  hope  even  of  a  reMpUe.  .  This  letter 
immediately  was  laid  before  Dodd:  but  he 
believed  those  whom  he  wished  to  oe  ri^ht, 
as  it  is  thoup^ht,  till  within  three  days  ol  his 
end»  He  died  with  pious  composure  and 
resolution^  1  have  just  seen  the  Ordinary 
that  attended  hhn.  His  address  to  his  fel- 
low-convicts offended  the  methodists;  but 
he  had  a  Moravian  with  him  much  of  his 
time.  His  moral  character  is  very  bad :  I 
hope  all  is  not  true  that  is  charged  upon 
him.  Of  his  behaviour  in  prison  an  ac- 
count will  be  published. 

"  I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house 
and  your  pretty  garden,  and  hope  some 
time  to  see  you  in  your  felicity.  1  was 
much  pleased  with  your  two  letters  that  had 
been  kept  so  long  in  store  4;  and  rejoice  at 


*  [Mr.  Chsmier  was  then  Under-Secretary  of 
State.~£D  ] 

^  Since  they  have  beeo  so  nracb  honoured  by 
Dr.  Johnaon,  I  ahall  here  inaert  (hem: 

**T0    MB.    iAXVEL   JOHlfSOlf. 

«*  Bniidar,  SOtii  Bept.  17«4. 
"  Mt  ever  dear  and  lfl^CH-RE8PECTCt^ 

aiR, — YoR  kjiow  my  solemn  entbiwiasm  of  mind 
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Hiw  Rtfty^e  advaiieement,  aild  wish  Sir 
Allan  aucoeds. 

"  I  hope  to  meet  you  somewhere  towards 
the  north,  but  adi  loath  to  come  quite  U> 
Carlisle.  Can  we  not  meet  at  Manchester  ? 
But  we  will  settle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

"Mr    Seward ^  a  great   favourite   at 


Yoa  Iov«  urn  for  it,  and  I  roapect  myself  lor  K, 
becaoie  ia  to  fat  I  resemble  fifr.  Johoeoa.  You 
will  be  ugneMy  nirpnaed^  when,  yoa  learn  the 
reason  of  my  writing  this  letter.  I  am  at  Wittem- 
bei^  ia  Saxony.  I  am  in  the  old  charch  where 
the  Reformation  was  fint  preached,  and  where 
some  of  the  reforraen  lie  interred.  I  cannot  re« 
KSt  the  sefions  pleasare  of  writing  to  Mr.-  Johnson 
from  the  tomb  of  Melancthon.  My  paper  rests 
upon  the  grave-stone  of  that  great  and  good  man, 
who  was  andonbtedly  the  wmiiflst  of  all  the  re- 
formers. He  wished  to  reform  abuses  which  had 
been  intrpdnced  into  the  elnirefa;  hot  had  no 
prhrate  tesentmeat  to  gratify.  So  mild  was  he, 
that,  when  his  aged  mother  consulted  him  with 
anxiety  on  the  perplexing  disputes  of  the  times,'  he 
advised  her  *  to  keep  to  thii  old  religion.'  At  thii 
tomb,  then,  my  ever  dear  and  rmpetted  friend^  I 
vow  to  thee  an  eternal  attachment  It  shall  be  my' 
■tady  to  do  what  I  can  to  render  yoorlife  happy: 
and  if  yon  die  before  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do 
honour  tq  yopr  memoiy;  and,  elevated  by  the 
remembrance  of  yon,  pernst  in  noblie  piety.  -May ' 
God,  the  &therof  all  beingB,  ever  bless  you !  and 
may  you  continued)  love  your  mdst  affectionate 
fiieiid  and  devoted  servant, 

*' James  Boswvll.*'. 

**T4k  nn.  rASffUKi.  johxtson. 

*•  WUum-llowe,  39d  April,  1TI& 
"Mt  dkar  sir, — ^Every  scene  of  ray  lifo 
confirms  tb6  trutfi  of  what  yon  have  told  me, 
*  there  ia  no  certain  happmess  in  this  state  of 
bebg.'  I  am  here,  ami^  all  that  you  know  is 
at  Lord  Pembroke*s;  and  yet  I  am  weary  and 
gloomy.  I  am  jnst  settinc  out  for  the  boose  of 
an  old  friend  m  Devonshire,  and  shall  not  get 
back  to  London  for  a  week  yet  You  saU  to  me 
last  Good  Friday,  with  a  cordiality  that  warmed 
my  heart,  that  if  I  came  to  settle  in  London  we 
ahonld  have  a  day  £xed  every  week  to  meet  by 
onrwlves  and  talk  freely.  To  be  thought  worthy 
of  such  a  privilege  cannot  but  exah  me.  During 
my  present  absenee  from^yon,  while,  notwith- 
standing the  gaiety  wluch  you  allow  me  to  pos- 
sess, I  am  darkened  by  temporary  clopds,  I  beg 
to  have  a  fow  Imes  from  you;  a  few  lines  merely  M* 
kindness,  as  a  vioHc^m  till  J  see  you  again.  In 
yoor  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  and  in  Pamell's 
'  Contentment,'  I  ^d  the  only  sure  means  of 
enjoying  happiness;  or,  at  least,  the  hopes  of 
hsippiness.  I  ever  am,  with  reverence  and  affec* 
tion,  most  fiuthfrUly  yonis, 

'*  Jaxks  Boswkli-*' 

^  William  Seward,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  editor  of 
«  Anecdotes  ofaome  distinnkhnd  Ferw>DS>"  See. 
in  four  volumes,  8vo.  well  known  to  anumcroos 
and  vahiable  aequaintance  for  his  Ulemtnre,  k>ve 
ofthe  fine  arts,.and  social  virtues.  I  am  mdebted 
to  him   for  several  coi 

TOX*.  U«  IS 


Streatham,  has  been,  I  thhik,  enkindled  by 
our  travels  with  a  euriositj  to  see  the  High* 
lands.  I  have  given  him  lettersio  you  and 
Beattie.  He  desires  that  a  lodging  may  be 
taken  for  him  at  Edinburgh  against  his  ar 
ri^L    He-is  just  setting  ont 

"  Langton  has  been  exercising  the  mili- 
tia. Mrs.  Williams  is,  I  fear,  declmfng. 
Dr.  Lawrence  says  he  can  do  no  more. 
She  is  gone  to  summer  in  the  country,  with 
as  many  conveiiiences  about  her  as  she  can 
expect:  but!  have  no  mat  hope.  Wa 
must  aU  die:  ma^  we  all  be  prepared! 

*<  I  suppose  Miss  Boswell  reada  her  book, 
and.young  Alexsnder  takes  to  his  learning. 
Let  me  hear  about  them;  for  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  you,  belongs  in  a  more  re- 
mote degree,  and  not,  I  hope,  very  remote, 
to,  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately,     . 

"Sam.  Jobkson.'^ 

^'  TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ.  ' 

*«S4diJiiiie,  ITTT. 

*'  DiCAR  SIR,— *Th is  gentleman  is  s  great 
favourite  at  Streatham,  and  therefore  you 
will  easily  believe  that  he  has  veiy  vi^hiable 
qualities.  Our  narrative  has  kindled  hint 
with  a  desire  of  visiting  the  Highlands  a  A 
ter  having  already  seen  a  great  part  of  En- 
rope.  You  must  receive  him  as  a  friend^ 
iuid  when  you  have  directed  him  to  the  ctK, 
riosities  of  Edinburgh,  give  him  instructions 
and  recommendations  for  the  rest  of  hiS' 
journey.  "^I  am^  dear  sir,your  most  humble- 
servant,  <'  Sam.  JobInson." 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate- 
was,  I  am  confident,  as  steady  and  active* 
as  that  of  any  of  those  who  have'^been  most 
eminently  distinguished  for  that  virtue. 
Innumerable  proofs  of  it  I  have  *  no  doubt 
will- be  forever  concealed  fh>m  mortal  eyes. 
We  may,  however j^  form  some  judgment  of 
it  from  the  many  and  various  instancet 
which  have  been  discovered.  One,  which 
happened  in  the  course  of  this  svmmer,  is 
remarkabfe  from  the  name  and  eonnexion 
of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  it. 
The  circumstance  to  which  I  alfiide  is  as- 
certained By  two  letters,  one  to  Mr.  Lang'- 
ton,  and  another  to  the  Rev.  Dr..  Vyse,  rec- 
tor of  Lambeth,  son  of  the  respectable 
clergyman  at  Lichfiekl,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Johnson,  and  in  whose  father^ 
family  Johnson  had  the  happiness  of  being 
kindly  received  m  his  early  y^ars. 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANOTON,  ES^ .    I 

•«S9thJiiiieiiTn.      ; 
'*DBAk  sm,— 1  have  lately  been  much 

Johnson. — ^Boswsli..  This  gentleman,  wh»* 
was  bom  in  1747,  and  was  educated  at  tbe  Cbar« 
ter-honse  and  at  Oxford,  died  in  London,  Afiril 
24tl»,  1799.--J1AXONB.  [See  tmie,  vol.  i.  pr 
2ftS.— En.] 
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diaorderad  Ixy  a  diffienUy  of  bxepithkiVy  ¥ttt 
am  now  beUer..  1  hope  your  hovne  in 
well.  , 

"  Tou  know  we  have  been  talking  lai^ 
of  St  CrosB,  ai  Wineheatec  i :  I  h«ve  an 
old  acquaintance  who86  diatreas.mdkes  bim 
very  desirous  o(an  Koapital,and  I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  strength  toough  to  get  him  into 
the  C hartreuz.'  He  is  a  painter,  who.. never 
rose  higher  than  to  get  hia  immediate  liv- 
ing; and  fiom  that,  at  eighty-three^  he  is 
disabled  by  a  alight  ^Uoke  of  the  pa^y, 
such  as  does  not  makq  him  kt  all  helplesa 
on  common  occasions,  thongh  his  hand  is 
not  steady  enoug[h  (or  his  art. 

"  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  ob- 
tain a  promise  of  the  next  vacancy  from  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  ^  It  is  not  a  ^reat  thing 
to  ask,  and  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  it  Dr. 
Warton  has  promised  to  favour  him  with 
his  notice,  and  I  hope  he  may  end  his  days 
in  peace  I  am,  sir^youMuost  humbly  ser- 
vant, *'  Sam.  JoHNSoxr." 

*'  TO-THK  R£Y»  DBh»  VTSE,  AT   LAMBS'TB. 

«dtk  July,  1777. 

"  Sir, — I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily 
forgive  me  for  taking  the  liberty  of  requestp- 
inff  your  assistance  in  recommending  an 
old  fiiend  to  his  grace  the  archbishop  aa 
governor  of  the  Charter-house. 

'<  His  name  la  De  Qroot^;  he  was  born 
at  Gloucester;  I  ha v&  known  him  many 
years.  He  has  .all  the  common  claims  to 
charity,  beii^g  old,  poor,  and  infirm  tp  a 
great  degree.  He  has  likewise  another 
•claim,  to  which  no;  scholar  can  refuse  at- 
tention; he  is  by  several  descents  the 
nephew  of  Hugo  Grotiua;  of  him  fiom 
wnom  perhaps  every  man  of  learning  has 
•learnt  something.  Let  It  not  be  said  that 
•in  any  lettered  country  a  nephew  of  Grotius 
asked  a  charity  and  was  refused.  I  am, 
jeverend  sic,  your  most  humble  servant,. 

"  5am.  JoHKSOjr;" 

-^' TO. THE  .&&V.  DR.  VtSS,  AT  LAMBJ^TH. 
"aSd  July,  1777. 

<^  If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
recommendation  which  I  .took  the  liberty 
of  sendingyou,  it  will  be -necessary  to  know 
that  Mr.  I)e  Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  8, 
in  Pye^treet,  Westminster.  Thisjnforma- 
tiooi,  when  I  wrote,  I  could  not  give  you; 
and  being  going  soon  to  Lichfield,  think  it 
necessary  to  be  left  behind  me.   « 

"  More  I  will  not  say.  You  will  want 
no  persuasion  to  auccour  the  nephew  of 
'Grotius.  1  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, *<  Sam.  JoHKsoir.*' 


<^  TUB  Mjpr^  nm.  ttm  to  mb.  9omwmmju' 

•*  Lunbeth,  9ik  Jiim«  l»7. 

^  SiarT*!  have  searched  in  vain  ibt  tha 
letter  which  I  spoke  of»and^which  1  wiabedj 
at  your  deeire,  to  communicate  to  you.  It 
was  from  Dr.  Johnson,  to  retMrn  me  Ihanka 
for  my  application  to  archbishop  Cornwallia 
ia  favour  of  ikx>r  De  Groot.  lie  r^ices  at 
the  amccess  it  met  with,  and  is  lavish  in  the 
praise  he  b^tows  upon  his  favourite,  Hugo 
Grotius.  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  cannot  find 
this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer. 
That  which  I  send  you  enclosed  ^  is  at  your 
service.  It  is  very  short,  and  will  not  perhaps 
be  thought  of  any  consequence^  unless  you 
should  judge  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  very  humane  part  which  Dr.  John- 
son took  in  behalf  of  a  distressed  and  de 
serving  person.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obe 
dient  humble  servant,      "  W.  Vts»  V* 

rWith  advising  others  to  be  char- 
itable,  Dr,  Johnson  did  not  content  V^ 
himself.  He  gave  away  all  be  had; 
and  all  he  ever  had  gotten,  except  the  two 
thousand  pounds  he  left  behind;  and  the 
very  small  portion  of  hie  income  which  be 
spefit  on  him6elf,.hi8  friends  never  couM  by 
any  calculation  make  more  than  seventy,  or 
at  most  fourscore  pounds  a  year,  and  he 
pretended  to  allow  himself  ji  hundred.  He 
nad  numberless  dependant  out  of  doois  aa 
well  as  in,  ".  who,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "  did 
not  like  to  see  him  latterly  unless  he  brought 
them  money."  For  tlioae  people  he  used 
frequently  to  raise  contributions  on  his  rich- 
er friends 5;  ''and  this,"  he  said,  "  is  one 
of  the  thousand  reasons  which  ought,  to  re- 
strain a  man  from  drouy  solitude  and  use- 
4e8s  retirement"! 

**  nR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  EDWARD  DILLT. 
'     **  Bolt-court,  Fleet«u«et,  7th  July,  1777.    * 

«  ^iR,— To  the  collection  of  English 


>  [See  mnU,  v.  i.  p.  22S.— Ed.] 

'  [It  appean  that  Inao  de  Groot  was  adinitled 
into  the  Chacter-hiMMe,  where  he  died  about  two 
yeani  Bftec^-£D.] 


'  Tbe  preceding  letter.-— Doswxi.k.  . 

*  JDr.  Vyse,  at  my  reqoert,  was  eo  obliging  ae 
OIIO0  more  to  endeavonr  to  recover  the  letter  of 
Johnton,  to  which  he  alludes,  bat  wkhoot  eaooea; 
for  April  21h  1800,  he  wrote  to  methw;  ^'  I  baw 
agaia  aearehed,  bat  in  vain«  for  one  of  hii  letlem, 
in  which  he  ipeaks  in  hie  own  nervooratyle  of 
Hogo  Grotios.  De  <Sroat  wee  olearly  a  descen- 
dant of  the  family  of  Grotias,  and  Arehbiehop 
Comwallis  willingly  otfmplied  with  I>r.  John- 
aon*8  requeet." — ^Maloitc.  [Theee  letten  ep- 
pear  m  the  Gent.  Mag,  1787  and  1799,  dated 
from  London  only,  and  deem  to  have  been  addraaa- 
ed  to  Mr.  Sharpe.~Ei>.] 

*  fit  appeals  in  Mr.  Malcne'B  MS.  notes,  lor 
nishcd  by  Mr.  Markland,  Dr.  Johnson  once  asked 
Mr.  Geiard  Hamilton  for  so  macb  •»  fifty  pounds 
for  a  charitable  pv^oee,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  gave 
it;  bat  see  «aat,  March  22,  1782,  (Diarv)  nolo 

Sir  Jeofana  Reynolds,  however,    told 


2. 

Malone  thot  be  never 


him  lor  moral 


Mr. 
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Poets  ,f  have  aeeommMMbd  Hie  yolume  jDf 
Di*.  Watte  to  be  added:  \m  name  bee  Ions 
heem  faeU  by  me  ia^DeBB^pa^afl4  I  woidd 
Bot  w>Nia|r)y  be  reduced  to  teli  of  bim  only 
that  he  was  borH  and  dkd.  Yet  d*  bie  life 
I  knew  very  littie»  and  therefore  mtist  paas 
liim  in  a  manner  very  unworthy  of  hie 
character,  unleee  enme  of  his  friends  wjlM  fa- 
vour me  with  the  necessaiy  information. 
Many  of  tbera  -must  be  known  to  yon;  and 
by  your  influenee  perhape  1  may  obUio 
some  instmction:  my  \plan  does  not  exact 
mueb;  but  I  wish  to  distioffuiah  Watte,  a 
man  who  never  wrote  but  knt  a  good  pur*- 
pose.  Be  pleai^  to  do  for  me  what  you 
can.    I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

*^  SjkK.  Joi^KaoH.^ 

,ff  TO  D^a.  ajLiiiTBL  joutnon. 

**  Mt  pBia  aia,r-The  fate  of  poor  Dr. 
Dodd  «mde  a  diamal  impression  u|>on  -my 
mind. 

**  I  had  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that 
you  wrote  his  speech  to  the  Kcotder,  before 
e^titence  was  pronounced.  I  an  glad  you 
have  written  so  much  for  bim;  and  i  hope 
to  be  favoured  with  an  exact  list  of  the  sevr 
eral  pieces  when  we  meet. 

"  1  received  Mr.  Seward  ^s  the  friend  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thraie,and  as  a  gentleman 
recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  have  introduced  him  to  Lord 
Karnes,  Lonl  Monboddo,  and  Mj.  Naime. 
He  is  gone  to  the  Highlands  with  Dr. 
Gregory;  when  he  returns  I  shall  do  more 
ibr  him. 

«  Six  Allan  Sf aclean  has  carried,  that 
branch  of  his  cause,  of  which  we  had  good 
hopes*,  the  president  and  one  other.  Itidge 
onW  were  against  liim.  I  wish  the  hpuse 
of  lords  may  do  as  well  as  the  court  of  ses- 
sion has  done.  But  Sir  Allan  has  not  the 
lands  of  Brolo$  quite  cleared  by  this  judg- 
ment, till  a  long  account  is  made  up  of  debts 
and  intereeto  on  the  one  side,  and  rente  on 
the  other.  I  am,  however,  not  much  afraid 
of  the  balance. 

"Macquarry'a  esUtes^  Staffa  and  aU, 
were  sold  yesterday,  and  bought  by  a  Gamp- 
bell.  I  fbar  he  will  have  little  or  nothing 
lefl  out  of  the  purchase  raone^^ 

"  1  send  you  ^e  case  affamat  the  negro, 
by  Mr.  Cullen,  son  to  Dr.  CuUen,  in  onpoai- 
tion  to  Maclaurtn's  for  liberty,  of  which  you 
have  approved.  Pray  read  this,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  ae  a  poUiieiany  as  well 
as  a  poet,  u|)on'the  subject 

^  be  so  kind  as  lo  let  me  know  hdw  your 
time  is  to  be  distribute^  next  autumn*  I 
will  meet  you  at  Manchester,  or  where  you 
please;  but  I  wish  you  Would  complete  your 
tour  of  the  catbedni]s,and  come  to  Canisle, 
•and  I  will  accc^papy  yoii  a  partof  the  wejr 


homewaids.     I  an  eiver,  no«t  Ajitbfulij 

*'to  jaauw  SAavrBLL,  ss^ 

^  D»Am  s)iR,«-Y#Qr  notion  of  tbe  mccs- 
sity  ofan  early  interview  is  ve^  pjeasing 
to  both  my  vainty  and  tendeirnees.  I  shall 
peiihepe  come  to  Carliale  another  year;  but 
my  money  hn  nol.beid  out  so  well  as  it 
need  fo  do.  I  i^bail  go  to  AahbourBe,  and 
I  purpose  to  make  Dr.  Taytor  invite  you* 
if  you  live  awhile  .^vith  me  at  his  house,  we 
shall  have  mucii  time  to  omselves,  and  our 

nwHl  be  1^  expense  to  us>o^  him.  I 
le^ve  London  tbe  38th ;  and,  after 
some  stay  at  Oxford  and  LicbAsld,  ahall 
probably  come  to  Aabboume  aboipt  tbe  end 
of  your  session:  but  of  all  tbie  you  shaB 
have  aodoe.  Be  satisfied  W9  Will  neel 
somewhere. 

<<Wfaat  paased  between  me  end  poor 
Dr.  Dodd,  you  sl^aU  know  more  fnlly  wben 
we  meet 

<^  Of  lawsuite  there  is  no  end:  poor  Sir 
Allan  must  have  another  .trial;  for  Which^ 
bowevef,  his  antagonjet  cannot  be  much 
blamed,  having  two  judges  09  his  8ide«  ^  I 
am  -more  afraid  ofn)«e  debte  than  of. the 
bouse  of  lo^ds.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  uaag- 
ined  to  what  debte  will  sweK,  that  iHre  daily 
increasing  by  small  additions,  and  how 
carelessly  in  a  aUKe  o£  de^j^ecation  debte  are 
contracted.  Poor  Macquarry  was  far  from 
thinking  that  when  he  sold  his  islands  be 
should  receive  nothing.  For  what  were 
they  sold?  and  what  was  tbcar  <  yearly 
value?  The  admission'  of  money  into  the 
Highlands  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
feudal  modes  of  life,  bymakiiw  those  mea 
landk>rda  who  were  not  chiefs.  I  do  not 
know  that  tbe  people  will  su^er  by  the 
change;  but  there  was  in  the  patriarchal 
authority  something  venerable  and  pleas- 
ing.' Every  e^e  must  Ioq)l  with  pain  on  a 
Campbell  turning  the  J^i^eMuumee  at  will 
out  of  their  $ede$  aetto^  vieir  he«Bditary 
island. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scota. 
man  liberal  enough  not  to  be  angry  that  I 
eouki  not  fiiul  trees  whe;^e  .trees  were  not. 
I  was  much  (klighted  by  his  kind  letter. 

"I  remember  Rasay  with  too  much 
pleasufs  not  to  partake^of  the  hapmness  of 
any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our  lam- 
ble  in  the  Highlands  hanp  upon  nby  imagi- 
nation: lean  hardly- help  imagtmng  that 
We  shall  go  again.  Pennant  seems  to  have 
seen  a  great  deal  which  we  did  notice, 
when  we  .uayei  again  let  us  look  better 
about  us. 

<<Tou  bave  done  right  in  teking  your 
uncle's  house.  Sonle  change  in  the  lorm 
of  life  gives  from  time  to.  time  a  new  epocUa 
of  existence.    In  a  new  place  tbece  is  sonif- 
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thinff  new  to  be  done,  and  a  different  system 
of  thong^hts  rises  in  the  mind.  I  wish  I 
could  gather  currants  in  your  garden. 
Now  fit  up  a  little  study,  and  have'  your 
books  ready  at  hand :  do  not  spare  a  little 
money,  to  make  your  habitation  pleasing 
to  yourself. 

"I  have  dined    lately  with   poor  dear 

1.    I  do  not  thiiik  he  i^oes  on  welL 

His. table  iS' rather  cOieirBe,  and  he  has  his 
children  too  much  about  him  9.  But  he  is 
a  very  good  man. 

"  Mte.  Williams'is  in  the  country,  to  try 
if  she  can  improve  her  health:  she  is  very 
ill.  Mattenr  have  come,  so  about,  that  she 
is  in  the  country  with  very  good  accommo- 
dation; but  age,  and  sickness,  and  nride, 
have  made  her  so  peevish,  that  I  was  forced 
to  bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a 
secret  stipulation  of  hal^a-crown  a  week 
over  her  waf  es. 

'  *' Our  club  ended  its  session  about  six 
wedcs  ago.  We  now  only  meet  to  dine 
once  a  fortnight  Mr.  Dunning,  the  great 
lawyer  3,  id  one  of  o\a  membeis.  The 
Thrales  are  well. 

"  I  long  to  know  how  the  negro's  cause 
will  be  decided.  What  is  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or  Lord 
Monboddo?  I  am,  dear  air,  your  most 
affectionate,  kc,         '*  Sam,  Johnson.'* 

''D9.   JOHNSON   to   MRS.  BOSWKLL. 
•«SSd  July,  f  777. 

"  Madam, — ^Though  I  aioi  well  enough 
pleased  with  the  taste  of  sweetmeats,  very 
utile  of  the  pleasure  which  I  received  at 
the  arrival  of  your  jar  of  marmalade  arose 
from  eating  it.  I  received  it  as  a  token  of 
friendship,  as  a  proof  of  reconciliation, 
things  much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats,- 
and  upon  this  consideration' I  return  you, 
dear  madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.  By 
having  your  kindness  I  think  I  have  a 
double  securit]^  for  the  continuance  of  Mr. 
Boswell'Sy  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  man  can  lonv  keep,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  a  lady  so  highly  and  so  justlv 
valued  operates  against  him.  Mr.  Boswell 
will  tell  you  that  I  was  always  faithAil  to 
your  interest,  and  always  endeavouied  to 


>  [Mr.  Lai^ton.— En.] 

'  This  veiy  jost  remark  I  hope  will  be 
ly  held  in  reoiembranee  by  parenti,  who  are  in 
aeaeral  too  apt  to  indulge  dieir  own  fend  feelings 
for  their  children  at  the  expeuirie  of  their  frien<£» 
The  common  ciutom  of  introdacii^  them  after 
dinner  ii  highly  injUdicioiw.  It  is '  agreeable 
eneogh  that  the^  thonld  appear  at  any  other  time; 
but  tney  shonld  not  be  soflered  to  poison  the  mo- 
menta of  feetivityby  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  company,  and  in  a  manner  compelling  them 
from  politenesi  to  say  what  they  do  not  thinks— 

POSWKLI.. 

'  [Created  in  1782  Loid  Aakbuton.— En.] 


exalt  you  in  his  estimation.  Yon  must 
now  do  the  same  for  me.  We  must  aJl 
help  one  another,  and  yoo  must  now  consid- 
er me  as,  dear  madam,  your  n&ost  ebUged 
and  most  humble  servant,  ^ 

**  Sax.  Johnson." 

"MR.    BOSWKLL   TO   DR.-  JOHNSON* 

**  Bdinburgh,  SSth  Jalj,  1777 
**Mt  dbab  sii^,-r-This  is  Uie  day  on 
which  you  were  to  letfve  London,  and  I 
have  been  amusing  myself  in  the  intervals 
of  my  law-drudgeiy  with  figuring  you  in 
the  Oxford  |)OstHX>ach.  I  doubt,  however,  if 
you  have  had  so  raeriy  a  journey  as  von 
and  I  had  in  that  vehicle  last  year,  when 
you  made  so  much  sport  with  Gwyn,  the 
architect.  Incidents  upon  a  journey  are  re- 
collected with  pjeculiar  pleasure:  they  are 
preserved  in  brisk  spirits,  and  come  up 
again  in  our  minds,  tinctured  with. that 
gaietv,  or  at  least  that  animation,  with 
which  we  first  perceived  them." 

•        ••••• 

^I  added,  that  something  had  occurred 
which  I  was  afraid  might  prevent  me  fiom 
meeting  him;  and  thlat  my  wife  had  been 
aflected  with  complaints  which  threatened 
a  consumption,  but  was  now  better.) 

["dr.   JOHNSON   TO   MR.    THRALR. 
"  (Oxford],  4a  Auf.  1777. 

"  Boswell's  project  is  disconcerted  by  a 
visit  from  a  relation  of  Yorkshire,  whom 
he  mentions  as  the  head  of  his  clan.  Boz- 
zy,'  you  know,  makes  a  huge  bustle  about 
all  his  own  motions  and  all  mine.  I  have 
enclosed  a  letter  to  pacify  him,  and  recon- 
cile him  to  the  uncertainties  of  human 
life."] 

*' TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

*«  Oxford,  4tli  Aur*  XTH. 

"Dear  sir, — Do  not  disturb  yourself 
about  our  interviews;  I  hope  we.  shall  have 
many :  nor  think  it  any  thing  hard  or  un- 
usual that  your  design  of  meeting  me  is  in- 
terrupted. We  have  both  endured  greater 
evils,  and  have  greater  evils  to  expect. 

*^  Mrs.  Boswell's  illness  makes  a  more 
serious  distress.  Does  tlie  blood  ri^e  from 
her  lungs  or  from  her  stomach?  From 
little  vessels  broken  in  the  stomach  there  is 
no  dangrer*  Blood  from  the  lungs  is,  I  be- 
lieve, always  frothy,  as  mixed  with  wind. 
Your  physicians  know  very  well  what  is  to 
be  done.  The  loss  of  such  a  lady  would, 
indeed,  be  very  afl^tive,  'and  I  hope  she  is 
in  no  danger.  Take  care  to  keep  her  mind 
as  easin  as  possible, 

*<Ihave  leA  Lanffton  m  London.  He 
has  been  down  wim  the  militia,  and  is 
again  quiet  at  home^  talking  to  his  litue 
people,  as  I  suppose. you  do  sometimes. 
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Make  my^  compKmenis  to  Miss  Y^ronica  K 
The  re«t  are  too  yojing  for  cereipony. 

« I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  taken 
your  country-houae  at  z  vciy  seasonable 
time,  and  that  it  may  couinee  to  restore  or 
establish  Mrs.  Boswell's  health,  as  well  as 
proTide  room  and  exercise^-fpr  the  young 
OQes.  •  That  you  and  your  lady  may  both  be 
happy,  and  Ipiig  enjoy  your  hwpiness,  is  the 
aincere  and  earnest  wish  of»  dear  sir,  your 
roost,  kfi.  .  "  Sam.  Johksow." 

**MR.    BOSWELL   TO   DR.  JOH* 8011. 

(Informing  him  that  my  wife  had  con- 
tinued to  mrow  better,  so  that  my  alarming 
Apprehensions  weire  relieved:  and' that  I 
hoped  to  disengage^  myself  from  the  other 
embarrassment  which  had  occurred,  and 
therefore  reqtiesting  to  know  particularly 
yvhen  he  intendM  to  be  at  Ashbourne.) 

««T0   J^MKS   BOSWELL,    E&a. 

*<aOUlAllgwt,lTI7. 

«  Dear  sir>— I  am  this  dav  come  to  Ash- 
l>oume,  and  have  only  to  tell  vou,  that  Dr. 
Taykvr  says  you  shall  be  welcome  to  him, 
and  you  know  how  Velcome  you  will  be  to 
jcne.  Make  haste  to  Jet  Ine  know  when  you 
Rnay  be  expected.  ' 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswelr, 
and  tell  her  I  hope  we  shall  be^at  variance 
no  more.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johkbok." 

"to   JAVBS   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

"  Ariibounie,  tM  Sept.  ITTT. 

"  Deae  sir,— On  Saturday  I.  wrote  a 
very  short  letter,  immediately  upon  my  ar- 
rival hither,  to  show  you  that  I  am  not 
less  desirous  of  the  interview  than  yourself. 
Life  admits  not  of  delays:  when  pleasure 
can  be  had,  it  is  fit  to  catch  it:  eveiy  hour 
takes  away  part  of  the  things  that  please 
lis,  and  perhaps  part  of  our  disposition  to  be 
pleased.  W  tusn  I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found 
my  old  friend  Harry  Jackson  dead^.  It 
was  a  loss,  and  a  k)6s  not  to  be  repaired,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  companions  of  my  child- 
hood. I  hope  we  may  long  continue  to 
gain  friends;  but  the  friends  which  merit 
or  usefulness  can  procure  us  are  not  able  to 
supply  the  place  of  old  acquaintance,  with 
whom  the  days  of  youth  may  be  retraced, 
and  those  images  revived  which  gave  the 


^  This  young  lady»  the  aathonr's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  at  this  time  about  five  years  old,  died 
in  London,  of  a  oonsamption,  four  Daoatha  after 
her  father.  Sept  26, 1795.^MAi.oirE. 

*  [See  ante,  p.  48.  He  says  in  a  letter  to 
Mi».  Thiale,  "  Lwlifield.  7th  Angnst,  ITTT.—At 
Biroiingham  I  beard  of  the  death  of  an  old  friend, 
and  at  liofafieid  of  the  death  of  andthfr;.  Anm 
frrmdaniyr  ewUcM,  One  was  a  little  older,  and 
the  other  a  little  yoonger  tiiaa<my«Blf."  The 
.atter  prabftbly  was  JseksoB.-T-£n»] 


earliest  delight  If  you  and  I  live  to  be 
much  older,  we  shall  take  great  delight  in 
talking  over  the  Hebridean  Journey. 

"  In  the  mean  time  it<  may  not  be  amiss 
to  contrive  some  other  little  adventure,  but 
7hat  it  can  be  I  know  not;  leave  it,  as 
Sidney  says, 

•  To  virtue,  fortune,  time,  and  womaii's  breast*  ;' 

for  I  beUeve  Mrs.  Bosweli  must  have  some 
part  in  the  consultation. 

"  One  thing  you  will  like.  The  Doctor, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  likely  to  leave  us 
enough  to  ourselves. .  He  was  out  to-day 
before  I  came  down,  and,  I  fancy,  will  stay 
out  to  dinner.    I  have  brought  the  papers 


*  By  an  odd  mistake,  in  the  first  three  editions 
we  fiild  a  read)0|;  in  this  Ime  to  which  Dr*  John- 
son, would,  by  no  means  have  subscribed,  noine 
having  been  substituted  for  time.  That  errour 
probably  was  a  mistake  in  the  tiunscript  of  John^ 
son>  original  lettsr,  his  hand- writing  being  often 
very  difficult  to  read.  The  other  deviation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ^ne  (virtue  instead  of  natwre) 
must  be  attributed  to  his  memory  having  deceived 
him;  and  therefore  has  fiot  been  disturbed.  The 
verfie  (juotedis  the  concluding  line  of  a  sozuet  of 
Sidney's,  of  which  the  earlieA  copy,  I  believe,  is 
ftrand  in  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto,  1691, 
in.  the  notes  on  the  eleventh  book: — **^  And  there- 
fore,*' savs  he,  <*  that  excellent,veneof  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  m  his  fint  Arcadia  (which  I  know  not 
by^hat  mishap  is  left  out  in  the  printed  booke) 
[4to.  1590,]  is  in  mine  opinion  worthie  to  be 
praiBed  and  followed,  to  make  a  true  and  virtoous 
wife:  .    , 

*«  Wlio  doth  darire  tbat  chart  his  wi*  dioold  b6«. 
Pint  he  he.  tras,  for  tmth  does  truth  dewrre ; 

Then  be  he  nicb,  as  she  hb  worth  may  see. 
And,  alwaloi  one^  credit  with  her  prewrye : 
.      .         — ^_i — ._^  imhynd, 


.    Not  toylBf  hynd,  i 

Not  stirring  thoughts,  nor  yet  denying  right, 
Not  spying  Ihuits,  nor  in  plalne  errors  blind, 

Never  hard  hand,  nor  ever  rayns  (reins)  too  Ufht , 
As  Ihr  IhuB  want,  as  tu  from  taine  exnenoe, 

•Hi'  one  doth  enforce,  the  f  other  dota  entice: 
Allow  good  ct»mpante,  but  drive  from  thence 

All  tUthie  mottihB  that  glorie  in  their  vice : 
This  done,  thou  hast  no  more  bn(  leave  the  rest 

To  naiure,  fbrtnne,  thne^  and  womaa^  breast." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  in  England's 
Pamaanxs,  a  collection  of  poetry  printed  in,160<>j 
the  second  couplet  of  this  ^nnet  is  .thus  corruptly 
exhibited:  •  . 

«*  Then  he  be  such  «a  A«  his  toord*  may  see, 
And  alwaies  one  credit  whidhher  preserve:** 

a  variation  which  I  die  rather  mention,  because 
the  readings  of  that  book  have  b^n  triumphantly 
quoted,  when  they  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
sophistications  of  the  secondfolio  edition  of  Shakik 
peaie's  plays  in  1682,  as  adding  I  know  not  what 
degree  of  authority  and  authenticity  to  the  latter : 
as  if  the  corruptions  of  one  book  (and  that  abound- 
ing with  the  grossest  fiiMfications  of  the  authour 
from  whose  work^  its  extracts  are  made)  could 
^ve  any  kind  of  nipport  to  another,  which  ia 
every  page  is  still  more  adulterated  and  imfiuthfid. 
See  Mr. .  Steevens's  Shafcspeare,  vol.  xz.  p.  97« 
fifth  edit  l809^-MAx*oirs. , 
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khcftti  poor  t>odd»  to  Aow  you^  but  you 
wiH  soon  hftve  deepfttoKed  thefa.' 

"  Before  I  caiiie  awHy,  I  sent  poor  Mrar. 
WiRfams  Into  the  coumry,  very  jH  of  a 
pituttous  defluxion,  vMth  ^v^asles  hiet  grad- 
trally  away,  and  whieh  her  physician  de-, 
dares  himself  unable  to  stop^  I  supplied 
her  as  far  as  could  \)e  desired  with  aU  con- 
veniences to  make  her  excursion  and  abode 
pleasant  and  useful.  But  I  am  aMid  she 
can  only  linger  a  short  time  in  a  morbid 
state  of  weakness  and  pain. 

«  The  Thrales,  6Ule  and  great,  are  aH 
weU,  and  purpose  to  go  to  Brighthehnstone 
at  Michaelmas.  They  will  invite  me  to  go 
with  them,  and  perhaps  1  may  ffb,  but  I 
hardly  think  I  shul  like  to  stav  the  whole 
time:  but  of  futurity  we  know  Wt  little. 

"  Mrs.  Porter  is  well;  but  Mrs.  Aston, 
one  of  the  ladies  at  Stow-hill,  had  been 
struck  with  a  palsy,  from  which  she  is  not 
likely  ever  to  recover.  How  soon  may 
such  a  stroke  falLapon  us! 

"Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when 
we  may  expect  you.  I  aiu,  dear  sir, 
your  most  humble  servantj 

''Sam.  JoHHSON." 

''ma.    BOSWBLL   to  dr.   JOBKSOli. 

«<Bdliiteifh«  9th  SeptMTTt. 

(After  informing  him  that  I  was  to  set  out 
text  day,  in  orcfer  to  meet  him  at  Ash- 
bourne;— ) 

"  I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord 
Hailes;  the  fiflh  book  of  •  Lactantius,' 
which  he  has  published  with  Latin  notes. 
He  i6  also  td  give  you  i&  few  anecdotes  for 
your  « Liffe  of  Thomspn,*  Who  I  find  -was 
private  tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Hsiding- 
ton.  Lord  Hailes's  cousin,  a  circumstance 
not  ihentioned  by  Dr.  Murdoch,  i  have 
keeii  expectations  of  delight  fVom  your  edi- 
tion of  tne  English  Poets. 

"I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Williams's 
situfitiott.  You  will,  however*,  have  the 
comfort'  of  reflecting  on  ^  your  kindness  to 
her.  Mr.  Jackson's  death^  and  Mrs.  Aston^s 
palsV,  6x6  gloomy  circumstances.  Yet 
surely  we  should  be  habituated  to  the  un- 
dertamty  of  life  and  health.  When  my 
mind  is  unclouded  by  melancholy,  I  consid- 
er the  temporary  distresses  of  this  state  of 
being  as  ^  light  afllictions,'  by  stretching 
my  mental  view  into  that  glorious  ai\er-ex- 
istence,  when  they  will  appeaj  to  be  as 
nothing.  Bui  present  pleasures  and  pres^ 
eut  pains  must  pe  felt.  I  lately  read  *  Kas- 
selas '  over  again  with  satisfaction. 

'^  Since,  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about 
Macquarn^'s  sale,  I  shaU  inform  you  partio- 
nlarly.  The  gentleOiaB  who  purchased 
Ulv&  ir  Mr.  CaiiipbeU  of  Auehnaba:  our 
fVlend'  Maequarry  wa»  propnetor  of  two- 
thirds  of  it,  of  which  the  relit  was  166f.  6#. 
Hd.    This  parcel  W8»  set  up  at  4,069<. 


i$.  ]<f.  but  it  sold  for  no  km  tfiad  bfiM, 
The  other  third  of  U)ya,  with  the  island  of 
StaiTe,  belonged  to  Macquarry  of  Ormaig. 
Its  rent,  includmi^  that  of  Staff*^  991.  ISs. 
nd.~9et  up  at  3,1781. 16«.  4<l.— sold  for 
no  leKs  than  Syk40l.  The  Laird  of  Ool 
wished  fa  purchase  U>va,  iiut  be  bought 
the  price  too  high.-  There  may,  indeed, 
be  great  improvements  made-there,  botli  m 
fishing  and  agriculture;  but  the  Interest  of 
the  purebasMBOliey  exceeds  the  rent  e9 
very  much,  that  1  doubt  if  the  bargain  will 
be  profitable.  Thefe  is  an  istaod  called 
Little  Ookmesy,  of  101.  yearly  rent,  which 
I  ain  informed  has  belonged  to  the  Mae- 
quarrvs  of  Ulv«  for  many  ag^,  but  which 
was  lately  olaiiiHe^  by  the  Freabyterian 
Synod  of  Argyll,  in  eonsequMMeof  a  ^rant 
made  to  them  by  Queen  Atne.  Itisbe> 
Keved  th&t  their  claim  wifi  be  disntnnpd, 
and  that  Little  Colonsay  will  also  be  sold 
for  the  advantage  of  Maequarry'B  creditors. 
What  think  you  of  ptrTchasing  this  island, 
and  endowing  a  school  or  colk^  there,  the 
^aeter  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
£nff land  ?  How  venerable  woukl  such  an 
institution  make  the  ffaflae  of  Dr.*  9axukl 
Jo^Msov  in  the  Hskides!  I  Kave,  like 
yourself,  Ti  wonderful  jYleasure  in  reeolleow 
in^'our  travels  in  those  islands.  The 
pleaaiHre  is^  I  thinic,  greater  thap  itreasomi- 
bly  should  be^  considering  that  we  h^  not 
much  either  of*  beaiity  or  elegance  to  charm 
our  imaginations,  or  of  rude  novelty  to  as- 
tonish. Let  us,  by  all  means,  hove  another 
expedition.  I  shrink  a  little  from  oar 
scheme  of  .going  up  the  Baltick.  I  am 
soriy  you  have  already  been  in  Wales:  for 
I  Wish  to  see  it.'  Shall  we  go  to  Ireland, 
of  which  I  have  seen  but  littte?  We  shaU 
try  to  strike  out  a  plan  when  we  are  at 
Ashbourne.— I  am  ever  yout  most  faithful 
humble  servant,      "  Jambs  Bpswkll.'' 

**  TO  JAMES    *OSWiLt,    ES^. 

»  Aahbournd,  lUb  fle^t.  I77T. 

<<DBiiR  siA,-^I  write  to  be  left  at  Car- 
hsle,  as  yon  direct  me;  but  you  cannot 
haVe  it  Your  letter,  dated  Sept.  6th,  was 
not  at  this  place  till  this  day,  Thursday, 
Sept.  11th;  and  I  hooe  you  will  be  here 
belbre  this  is  at  Carlisle  K  However,  what 
^ou  have  not  going,  you  may  have  return- 
ing; and  as  I  believe  I  shall  not  love  yo« 
less  after  our  interview,  it  will  then  be  as 
true  as  it  is  now^  that  I  set  a  very  high 
value  upon  your  friendship,  and  count  your 
kindness  as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of  mj 
life.  Do  not  fancy  that  an  intermission  of 
writing  is  a  decay  c^  kindness.  No  man  is 
^always  in  a  disposition  to  write;  Aor  has 
any  man  at  all  times  something  to  say. 


'    1  It  so  hsppened.    The  letter  ww  tbrwaidedls 
my  house  at  Edinbaigh^— Boswbxa. 
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**  That  distnMt  wii^ti  intrudes  ao  oAen 
m  your  nmid  «  a  modis  of  melandiolj, 
whiehi  if  il  be  the  bMiness  of  a  wSae  man 
«>  be  happy,  it  ia  iboliah  to  indulge;  and, 
if .  it  be  a  duty  to  preserve  our  fecuttiea  eft- 
tiTO  for  their  proper  use,  it>i»  eriminal. 
SuflpieioR  is  verr  often  an  uselesa  pain. 
From  that,  and  all  other  pains,  I  wiah'yoa 
free  and  safe;  for  I  am,  dear  sir,  laoet 
afiectionately  yours,    **  Sam.  Jovmson." 

It  appears  that  Johnson,  now  in  his 
SEXty-eifhth  y^^h  was  seriously  inclined  to 
sealite  the  project  oTour  going  up  the  Bal- 
tkk,  which  I  had  startiMi  when  we  were  in 
the  Isle  of  Sky^  for  he  thus  wraiesto  Mre. 
Thrale: 

toMn,  .  **  llosweHy  I  believe,  r^  coming, 
^i.  Ketalksof  bemg  here  to-J^v:  1 
'-^^  shall  be  fflad  to  see  him:  but  he 
shrinks  fiom  the  fialtick  expedition,  which, 
1  think,  IS  the  best  scheme  in  our  power: 
what.¥«  shaU  substitute,  I  know  not.  He 
wants  to  see  Wales:'  but,  es^bept  the  woods 
of  BaeAyera^ik,'wnat  is  tfaiere  in  Wales, 
that  can  fiU  the  hunger  of  igaofrance,  or 
quench  the  tUrst  of  cmosityr  We^may, 
perhaps,  form  some  scheme  or  others  but, 
in  the  phrme  of  HBeklew  in  ihe  Ifaf^  it  is 
pity  be  has  not  ^  hettmr  Uttom." 

Such  an  ardour  <^  mind,  and  vigour  of 
enterprise^  is  adoMrable  at  any  age;  but 
note  partieuhurly^so  at  the  advanced  period 
at  which  Johnson  was  then  arrived.  I  am 
sorry  now  that  I  did  not  insist  on  onr  exe- 
cuting that  scheme.  Beside  the  other  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  and  observation,  to  hav« 
seen  my  ilhistnoiB  friend  received,  as  he 
probab^  would  have  been,  hj  a  prince  so 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  variety  of 
talents  and  acqnisilions  ss  the  late  King  of 
Sweden,  and  b^  the  En^Eess  of  Russia, 
whose  extraordinary  abiKlies.  information, 
and  magnanimity,  astoniih  the  world, 
woold  have  afforded  a  noUe  subject  for 
contemplation  and  record.  This  reflection 
may  possibly  be  thought  too  visionary  by 
the  mors  sedate  and  cold-bk>oded  part  of 
my  readers;  yet  I  own,  I  frequently  indulge 
it  with  an  eaniest,  unavailing  regret     * 

['^  BR.  JOHMSON.  TO  MS9.  ASTOlf. 

«  AAboorM,  181k  Bmc.  17T7. 

PMrtk.  **  Dbax  maoam,— As  I  left  you  so 
WL.  much  disordered,  a  fortnight  is  a 
long  time  to  be  without  any  account 
of  your  health.  I  am  wilUhg  to  Matter  my- 
self that  you  are  better,  though  yon  gave 
me  no  reason  to  believe  that  you  intended 
to  use  any  means  for  your  recovery.  Na- 
tare  often  performs  wondeiu,  and  will,  I 
hope,  do  for  you  more  than  you  seem  in- 
clined to  do  foi  vowrself. 


'  ,«« In  this  weakness  of  body,  with  which  it 
has  plessed  God  to  visit  you,  he  has  giVien 
yrm  great  cause  of  thankfulness,  by  the  to» 
tal  exerofition  of  your  mind  fVom  all  effects 
of  your  disorder*  Your  memory  is  not  less 
comprehensive  or  distinct,  nor  your  reasonr 
less  vigorous  and  acute,. nor  your  imagina- 
ti(0»  less  active  and  sprighUv  than  in  any 
former  time  of  your  hfe.  This  is  a  gr^t 
blessing,  as  it  respects  enjovment  of  the  pre^ 
sent;  m  a  blessing  yet  nir  greater,  as  it 
bestows  power  and  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  the  future. 

*^  AW  sickness  is  a  summone.  But  as  you 
do  not  want  exhortatioiiB,  I  will  send  you 
only  my  good  wishes,  and  exhort  you  to  be- 
lieve tlie  good  wishes  very  sincere,  of,  dear 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson."] 

On  Sundaiy  evening,  Sept.  14,1  arrived 
at  Ashbourne,  and  drove  directly  up  to  Dr. 
Taylor's  door.  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  ap- 
peared before  I  had  got  out  of  the  post- 
chaise,' and  wek^med  roe  cordiany. 

I  toki  them  tha$  I  had  travelled  all  the 
preceding  nij^hl,  and  gone  to  bed  at  Leek, 
in  Staffontohire;  and  that  wh^n  I  rose  to  go 
to  church  in  the  aA^moon,  I  was  informed 
there  had  been  an  earthquske,  of  which,  it 
seems,  tiie  shock  had  been  felt  in  some  be 
gnee.  at  Ashbourne.  Johnson.  *<Sir,  it 
win  be  much  exaggerated  in  publick  talk: 
for,  in  the  "firsi  place,  tKe  odmnon  people  do 
not  aecurately  adapt  their  thoughts  to  the 
objtetst  nor,  secondly,  do  tl^y  accurately 
adapt  ttieir  words  to  their  thoughts  r  they 
do  not  mean  to  fie;  but,*  taking  no  pains  to 
be  exact,  they  give  you  very  false  accounts. 
A  great  part  of  their  language  is  proverbial. 
If  any  tning  rocks  at  all,  they  say  4t  rotk$ 
Uke  s  eroMt;  and  in  this  way  they  go  on.'* 

The  subiect  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  rela- 
tions and.  friends  being  introduced,  1  ob- 
seirved  that  it  was  strange  to  consider  how 
soon  it  in.  general  wears  awfiy.  Dr.  Tav- 
k>r  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  the  only  instance  he  had  ever 
known,  of  a  person  who  had  endeavoured 
to  retom  grief.  He  told  Dr.  Taytor,  that 
after  his  lady's  death,  whidi  affected  him 
deeply,  he  re«o/«e<i  thatthe  grief,  which  he 
cherished  with  a  kind  of  sacred  fondness, 
should  be  lastihg;  but  that  he  found  he 
could  not  keep  it  long.  Johnsoit.  **  All 
grief  for  what  cannot  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture be  helped  soon  wears  away;  in  some 
sooner,  indeed,  in  some  later;  but  it  never 
continues  very  long,  unless  where  there  is 
madness,  such  as  will  make  a  man  have 
pride  so  fixed  in  his  mind  as  to  imagine  him- 
self a  king;  or  anv  other  passion  in  an  un 
reasonable  wav:  for  all  unnecessary  grief « 
nn^frise,  and  therefore  will  not  be  Long  re-- 
tained  by  a  sound  mind.    If»  indeedi  thai 
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couflurof  our  ffrief  is  occasioned  hy  our  own 
misconduct,  if  pfnef  is  mingled  with  remorse 
of  conscience,  it  should  be  lasting."  Bos- 
well.  "  But,  sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a 
man  who  very  soon  forgets  the  loss  of  a. 
wife  or  a  friend."  JoHirsok.  "Sir,  wte 
disapprove  of  him,  not  because  he  soon 
forgets  hte  grief,  for  the  sooner  it  is  forgot- 
ten the  better;  but  becnuse  we  suppose, 
that  if  he  forgets  his  wife  or  his  friend  soon, 
he  has  not  had  much  affection  for  them.|' 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  In  finding 
that  the  edition  of  the  "  English  Poets," 
for  which  he  was  to  write  prefaces  and  lives, 
was  not  an  undertaking  directed  by  him, 
but  that  he  was  to  furnish  a  preface  and  life 
to.  an^  Doet  the  booksellers  pleased.  I  asked 
him  ii  he  Would  do  this  to  any  dunce^ 
works,  if  they  should  ask  him.  Johkson. 
"  Yes,  sir;  and  $ay  he  was  a  dunce."  My 
friend  seemed  now  not  much  to  relish  talk- 
ing of  this  edition. 

Lotten  ^"  Monday,  September  15,  Dr. 
▼oL  i.  '  Johnson  {wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale: 
p.  369.  (c  i^f^Qi  night  came  Boswell.  I  am 
fflad  that  he  is  come,  and  seems  to  be  very 
brisk  and  lively,  and  laughs  a  little  at — - '. 
I  told  him  something  of  the  scene  at  Kich- 
mond  a."] 

He  observe,  Uiat  every  body  commended 
such  parts  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islanos  "  as  were  in  their  own.way.  "  For 
instance,"  said  he, "  Mr.  Jackson  (the  alj- 
knowing)  told  me  there  was  more  good 
aense  upon  trade  in  it,  than  he  should 
hear  in  the  house,  of  commons  in  a  year, 
except  fh>m  Burke.  Jones  commended 
the  part  which  treats  of  ianguaffe;  Burke 
that  which  describes  the  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  countries." 
'  Afler  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  to 
see  the  garden  belonging  to  the  school  of 
Ashbourne,  which  is  very  prettily  formed 
upon  a  bank)  ristnff  gradually  behind  the 
house.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Langley,  the  head- 
master, accompanied  us. 

WhAe  we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon 
a  seat  here,  I  introduced  a  common  subject 
of  complaint,  the  very  small  salaries  which 
many  curate^  have;  and  I  maintained, 
that' no  man  should  be  invested  with  the 
character  of  a  clerarymanj  unless  he  has 
a  ^security  for  such  an  income  as  will 
enable  him  to  appear  respectable;  that, 
•therefore,  a  clergyman  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  have  n  curate,  unless  he  gives 


*  [Probably  his  host,  Dr.  Taylor— betweea 
w^om  and  Boawell  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
great  cordiality,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  Boe- 
well  does  not  take  much  power  [pains  ?]  to  set  Dr. 
Taylor's  merib  in  the  best  light  He  was  Jobn<r 
ion's  earliest  and  most  constant  friend,  and  read 
the  flineral  service  over  him. — Ed.] 

*  [This  refen  to  some  oeowrenee  (probably  at 
;^ir  jQshaa*8)  now  fbif(^tteb^-r£D*} 


him  a  hundred  pounds  n  year;  if  he  ommoC 
do  that,  let  him  perform  ihe  duty  himself. 
JoKirsoxr.  "  Tabe  snre,  sir,  it  is  wron^ 
that  any  clergyman  should  be  without  a 
reasonable  income;  b^t  as  the  church  re- 
venues were  sadly  diminished  at  the  refor- 
mation, the  dcTfy  who  .have  livings  cannot 
afford,  in  many  instances,  to  ^ve  good  s^ 
aries  to  curates,  without  lesving  themselves 
too  little;  and ,  if  no  curate  were  to  be  pennit- 
ted  unless  he  had  a  hiind^  pounds  a  year, 
their  number  would  be  very  small,  which 
would  be  a  disadvantage,  as  Uien  there 
would  not  be  such  choice  in  the  nursery  for 
the  church,  curates  being  candidates  for  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  offices,  according  to 
their  merit  and  good  behaviour."  He  ex- 
plained the  system  of  the  English  hierarchy 
exceedin^fy  well.  "  It  is  not  thought  fit," 
said  he,  "  to  trust  a  man  with  the' care  of  a 
parish  till  he  has 'given  proof  as  a  curate 
that  he  shall  deserve  sucn  a  trust."  This 
is  an  excellent  theory;  and  if  th^  practice 
were  according  to  it,  the  church  of  £pg 
land  would  be  admirable  indeed.  However, 
as  I  have  heard*  Dr.  Johnson  observe  as  to . 
the  universities,  bad  practice  does  not  inlei 
that  the  constitution  is  bad. 

We  had  witn  us.at  dinner  several  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  neighbours,  good  civil  gentlemen, 
who  seemed  to  understand- Dr.  Johnson 
very  well,  and  not  to  consider  him  in  the 
light  that  a  certain  person  3  did,  who  being 
struck,  or  rather  stunned  bv  his  voice  and 
manner,  'when  he  was  alterwards  asked 
what  he  thought  of  him,  answered,  "  He^ 
a  tremendous  companion." 
.  Johnson  told  me,  that  "  Taylor  was  a 
very  sensible  acute  man,  and  had  a  strong 
mind:  that  he  had  great  activity  in  some 
respects,  and  yet  such  a  sort  of  indolence, 
that  if  you  should  put  a  pebble  upon  his 
chimney-piece,  you  wouki  find  it  there,  in 
the  same  state,  a  year  afterwards." 

And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an  so- 
coUnt  of  Johnson's  humane  and  zealous  in- 
terference in  behalf  of  the  Reverend  Dr. Wil- 
liam Dodd,  formerly  Prebendary  of  Breoon, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty; 
celebrated  as  a  very  popular  preacher,  an 
encourager  of  charitable  institutions,  and 
authour  of  a  variety  of  works,  chiefly  the- 
ological. Having  unhappily  contracted  ex- 
pensive habits  of  living,  partly  occasioned 
Dy  licentiousness  t)f  -manners,  he  in  an  evil 
hour,  when  pressed  by  want  of  money,  and 
dreading  an  exposure  of  his  circumstances, 
forged  a  bond,  of  which  he  attempted  t9 
avail  himself  to  support  his  credit,  flattering 
himself  with  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to 
repay  its  amount  without  being  detected. 
The  person  whose  name  he  thus  rashly  and 
criminally  presumed  to  falsify  was  the  Earl 

*  [Mr.  <jeoige43arfick«-^.l 
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oTGhestarfieldi  to  whom  h^  had  heen  tutor, 
ftnd  who  he  perhaps,  in  the  warmth  of  hia 
feelioffs,  flattered  himaelf  would  have  ffen- 
eroualy  paid  the  money  in  caae  of  an  aUrm 
heing  taken,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  dreadful  consequences  of  viola- 
ting the  law  against  forgery,  the  most  dan- 
gerous crime  in  a  commercial  countnr:  hut 
the  unfortunate  divine  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  nohle 
pupil  appeared.against  him,  and  he  was  cap- 
itally convicted.' 

Johnson  told  me  that  Dr.  Dodd  was  very 
little  acouainted  with  him,  having  heen  hiit 
once  in  lus  company,  many  years  previous 
to  this  period  (which  wa(s  precisely  the  state 
of  my  own  acquaintance  with  Dodd):  hut 
in  his  distress  he  hethought  himself  of  John- 
son's persuasive  power  of  writing,  if  haply 
it  might  avail  to,  obtain  for  him  the  royal 
mercy.  He  did  not  apply  to  him  directly, 
but,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  through 
the  late  Countess  of  Harrington  i,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  aakinff  him  to 
employ  his  pen  in  favour  of  Dodd.  Mr. 
Allen,  the  printer,  who  was  Johnson's  land- 
lord and  next  neighbour  in  Bplt-court,  and 
for  whom  he  had  much  kindness,  was  one 
of  Dodd's  friends,  of  whom,  to  the  credit  of 
humanity  be  it  recorded,  that  he  had  many 
who  did  not  desert  him,  even  af\er  his  in- 
fringement of  the  law  had  reduced  him  to 
the  state  of  a  man  under  sentence  of  death. 
Mr.  Allen  told  me  that  he  carried  Lady 
Harrington's  letter  to  Johnson,  that  John- 
son read  it,  walking  up  and  down  his  chamr 
her,  and  seemed  much  agitated,  ader  which 
he  daid,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can; "  and  cer- 
tainly he  did  make  extraordinarv  exertions. 

He  this  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly 
promised  in  one  of  his  letters,  put  into  my 
nands  the  whole  series  of  his  writings  upon 
this  melancholy  occasion,  and  I  shall  pre- 
sent mv  readers  with  the  abstract  which  I 
made  from  the  collection;  in  doing  wluch 
I  studied  to  avoid  copying  what  nad  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  now  make  part.  6f  the 
edition  of  "  Johnson's  Works,"  published 
by  the  booksellers  of  London,  but  taking 
care  to  mark  Johnson's  variations  in  some 
of  the  pieces  there  exhibited. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  the  first  place,  J) r. 
Dodd's  "  Speech  to  the  Recorder  of  Lon- 
don," at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  sentence  of 
death  was  about  to  bepronounced  upon  him. 

He  wrote  also  "  The  Convict's  Address 


>  Caroline,  eklart  daughter  of  Charies  Fitzroy, 
Dake  of  Gnfton,  and  wife  of  Willtam,  the  aeeond 
Earl  of  Hatriiigtoii. — MaisOkk.  [It  may  be 
eoneloded  that  Allen  not  only  eanied  the /let- 
ter, bat  obtained  -it ;  for  to  tbofe  who  knew  the 
character  of  Lady  Harriagton,  her  good-nature 
will  not  ieem  eztraordioary;  bat  that  she  ahoald 
haTO  had  any  kind  of  acqaaintance  with  Dr.  John- 
aon  aeeins  highly  improbable. — ^Ed.] 

VOL,  14 


to  his  uihappy  Brethren,"  a  sermoo'defiver 
ed  hy  Dr.  Dodd  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate 
According  to  Johnson's  manuscript,  it  be- 
gan thus  afler  the  text,  IVhat  $haU  J  do  to 
Itsmed^l 

**  These  were  the  words  with  which  tibe 
keeper,  to  whose  custody  Paul  and  Silas 
were  committed  by  the^r  prosecutors,  ad- 
dressed his  prisoners.  When  he  saw  them 
freed  from,  their  bonds  by  the  perceptible 
agency  of  divine  favour,  and  was,  therefore, 
irresistibly  convince  that.they  were  not 
ofibnders  against  the  laws,  but  martyrs  to 
thetruth." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for 
me  with  his  own  hand,  on  a  cop^  of  this 
sermon  which  is  now  in  mv  possession,  such 
passage^,  as  were  addecl  oy  Dr.  Dodd. 
They  are  rtot  many:  whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  printed  copy,  and  atr 
tend  to  what  I  mention,  will  b^  satisfied  of 
this. 

There  is  a  short  introduction  by  Dr.  Dodd, 
and  he  also  inserted  this  sente;ice:  "  You 
see  with  what  confusion  and  dishoi^our  I 
now  stand  before  you;  no  more  in  the  pul- 
pit of  instruction,  but  on  this  humble  seat 
with  yourselves."  The  noUi  are  entirely 
D.odd's  own»  and  Johnson's  writing  ends  at 
the  words,  **  the  thief  whom  he  pardoned 
on  the  cross."  What  follows  was  supplied 
by  Dr.  Dodd  himself. 

[Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale  with 
some  degree  of  complacencv,  in  Miss  For 
ter's  iudgment  (to  whom  he  had  not  im 
parted  his  transactions  with  Dodd)  ^e,,^- 
— "  Lucy  said, '  When  I  read  Dr.  s  aiJ/ 
Dodd's  sermon  to  the  prisoners,  I  i^^* 
said,  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  make  a  bet- 
ter.'"] 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  hy  Johnson 
in  the  above-mentioned  collection  are  two 
letteja,  one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ba- 
thurst  (not  Lord  North,  as  is  erroneouslv 
supposed),  and  one  to  Lord  Mansfield.  A 
Petition  from  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King.  A 
Petition  from  Mrs.  Dodd  to  the  Queen. 
Observations  of  some  length  insefrted  in  the 
newspapers,  on  occasion  of  ^rl  Percj^^ 
having  presented  to  his  majesty  a  petition 
for  mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  but  all  in  vain.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  also  written  a  petition  for  the 
citv  of  London;  <*  but  (said  he,  with  a  sig- 
nificant smile)  they  mmded  it  3." 


*  [What  mu9t  I  do  to  be  saved  f-^Aets,  c.  17, 
V.  80.-1:d.] 

*  Havuig  naeipectedlyibT  the  frvonr  of  Mr 
Btone,  of  London  Fiekl,  H acldiey,  seen  tfae'origi 
nal  in  Johnson's  handwriting  of  **  The  Petkien  of 
the  City  of  London  to  his  Majesty,  in  favoor  of 
Dr.  t>odd,*'  I  now  present  it  to  my  readers,  with 
snch  posBsges  as  were  omitted  enclosed  in  crotch 
eu,  and  the  additkniB  or  tariatwns  marked  in  ijtal 
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The  Itet  of  these  artieles  whieh  Johmon 
wrote  is  "  Dr.  Dodd's  last  selemci  Declara^ 
tion,"  which  he  left  with  the  sheriff  at  the 
place  of  execntion-  Here  alao  my  friend 
marked  the  variations  on  a  copy  of  that 
piece  now  in  my  possession:  Dodd  insert- 
ed,"  I  never  knew  or  attended  to  the  calls 
of  fnitrality,  or  the  needfiil  minuteness  of 
painful  economy;"  and  in  the  next  sen- 
tence he  introduced  the  words  which  I  dis- 
tinguish by  italicks:  «*  My  life  for  sotoe 
feiA  unhappy  years  past  has  been  dreadful- 
ly erroneous*^*  Johnson's  expression  was 
hypoeritieal;  but  his  remark  on  the  margin 
is,  "  With  this  he  aaid  he  could  not  charge 
himself." 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what 
part  of  the  "  Occasional  Papers,"  con- 
ceniing  Dr.  Dodd's  miserable  situation, 
came  from  the  pen  of  Johnson,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  present  mv  readers  with  ray  record 
of  the  unpublished,  writing^  relating  to  that 
extraordinary  and  interesting  matter. 

I  Ibund  a  fetter  to  Dr.'  Johnson  from  Dr. 
Dodd,  May  ftS,  1777,  in  which  «  The  Con- 
vict's Address ^  seems  clearly  to  be  meant: 

'^DR.    VW1>   TO   Dlt.   JOHIVSOK. 

"  I  am  so  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  ait, 
with  a  s^nse  of  your  extreme  benevolence 
towards  me,  that  I  cannot  find  words  equal 
to  the  sentiments  of  toy  heart.   •  •  •  •  • 

"  You  are  too  conversant  in  the  worW  to 
need  the  slightest  hint  from  me  of  what  in- 
finite utility  the  speech  ^  on  the  awful  day 

*<  That  William  Dodd,  Doctor  ofLliwf,  now 
lying  aoder  ssntence  of  death  in  your  majesty^B 
gax^  d/J^Tewgate  for  the  crime  of  foigery,  haa 
for  a  great  part  of  his  life  set  a  naefol  and  lauda- 
ble eiample  of  dUigeacein  hisoallinff  [and,  as  we 
have  reasoD  to  believe,  has  exercisea  1»  ministry 
With  great -fidefiAf  and  efik;acy],  iohieh,  in  many 
initunctB,  hm$  produced  the  m&st  happy  ef- 
fect. 

*<  That  he  has  bean  the  fiiat  inrtitiktor  [or]  and 
i  vatyeaneat  and  active  pronnotar  of  aavaml 
inodaa  of  oaafal  charity,  and  [that],  therefore, 
[he]  may  be  cotaidered  as  having  been  on  many 
eceanoBs-  a  ban^actor  to  the  pubKck. 

'*  [That  whan  they  consider  his  past  life,  they 
are  wiUkig  to  snppoaa  his  late  crime  to  have  bean, 
not  the  consequence  of  habitaal  d^ravity,  but  the 
^Riggestion  of  same  sodden  and  violent  tempta- 
tion.] 

"[Itiat]  your  petitioneri,  therefore,  consid- 
triog  his  case  as,  in  some  of  its  circamatances, 
inprecedented  and  ^ecaHax,  and  encouraged  hy 
your  majeHy*$  known  clemency,  [they]  most 
humbly  recommend  the  said  'WUliam  Dodd  to 
[his]  your  majesty's  most  gracwoB  consideration, 
n  hot>es  that  he  will  be  found  not  altogether  [un- 
it] unworthy  to  stand  an  example  of  royal  mer- 
ey.**"— BoawAUL.  [It  does  seem  that  theae  few 
iUeratione  ware  amendmenia, — Ed.] 

*  His  speeoh  at  the  old  Baiiey  when  found  gail- 

tf.<-B0SWKI«L« 


has  been  to  me*  I  expefieBee,  Bvery  hour, 
some  good  effect  from  it.  I  am  sure  that 
effects  still  more  salutary  and  important 
must  follow  frcfta  yam  kind  emd  itUended 
fa^oiit.  I  wiH  tahouF-^^od  being  my  help- 
er^^to  do  justiee  to  ft  from  the  pu^t.  I 
am  sure,  had  lyour  sentiments  constantly 
to  deliver  from  thence^  in  all  their  mightv 
force  and  pow^r,'  not  a  soul  could  be  left 
unconvinc<^d  and  unpersuaded.  •  •  •  •  • 

^  **  May  Ood  Ahnighty  bless  and  reward, 
with  his  choicest  comforts,  your  philan- 
thrbpick  actions,  and  enable  me  at  an  times 
to  express  what  I  fee!  of  the  high  and  un- 
common bbligiations  which  I  owe  to  the 
firei  man  in  our  times." 

On  Sunday,  JmieSS,  he  writes,  begging 
Dr.  Johnson's  assistance  in  framing  a  sup- 
plicatory letter  to  his  minesty: 

**1f  his  majesty  could  be  moved  of  his 
royal  clemency  to  spare  me  and  my  familv 
the  horrours  and  iffnoxriiny  of  a  publick 
death,  which  the  pwliek  ftself  is  solicitous 
to  wave,  and  to  grant  me  in  some  silent  dis- 
tant jcotner  of  the  globe  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  my  da;^  in  penitence  and  prayer,  I 
would  bless  his  clemency  and  be  humbled." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  lyt*  Johnson 
when  in  chuVch.  He  stooped  down  ami 
read  ft  %  and  wrote,  when  he  went  home, 
the  following  letter  for  Dr.  Dodd  to  the 
king: 

"  Sni,— May  it  not  offend  your  majesty, 
that  the  most  miserable  of  men  applies  him- 
self to  your  clemency,  as  his  last  hope  and 
his  last  refuge;  that  your  mercy  is  most  ear- 
natly  and  humbly  implored  oy  a  clergy- 
man, whom  your  laws  and  judges  have 
condemned  to  the  honour  and  ignominy  of 
a  pubUck  execution. 

*'  I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the  enor- 
mity of  its  copsequences,  and  the  danger  of 
itH  example.  Nor  have  I  the  confidence  to 
petition  for  impunity;  but  humbly  hopt, 
that  piiblick  security  may  be  established, 
without  the  spectacle  of  a  clergyman  dra^e- 
ged  through  the  streets,  to  a  death  of  infa- 
my, amidst  the  derision  of  the  profligate 
and  profane;  and  that  justice  may  be  satis- 
fied with  irrevocable  exile,  perpetual  dis- 
grace, and  hopeless  penury. 

"My  life,  sir,  has  not  been  useless  to 
mankind.  I  bave  benefited  many.  But 
my  offences  against  God  are  numberless, 
and  I  have  had  little  time  for  repentance. 
Preserve  me,  sir,  by  your  prerogative  of 
mercy,  from  the  necessity  of^apnearing  un- 
prepared at  that  tribunal,  befbre  which 
kings  and  subjects  must  stand  at  last  to- 
gether.   Permit  me  to  hUe  my  guilt  in 

'[Ha  afWwarda  ezprsased  a  hope  that  this  de- 
viation from  the  dutiaa  of  the  ptaoe  weidd  be  far 
given  him — En.] 
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(tome  obecure  corner  of  ft  foreign  couhtry, 
where,  if  I  can  erer  attftin  confidence  to 
hope  that  my  prayere  will  be  heard^  they 
shall  be  pou/ed  with  all  the  fervour  of  grat- 
itude for  the  life  and  happiness  of  vour  ro** 
jesty, — I  am,  sir,  your  majesty's,  ic." 

Subjomed  to  it  wfts  written  as. follows; 

*<  irR.  JOHNSOK.TO   DR.    DODD. 

"Sfn, — I  most  seriously  enjoin  you  not 
to  let  it  be  ai  all  known  that  I  have  written 
this  letter,  and  to  return  the  eopy to^  Mr. 
Allen  in  a  cover  to  me.  I  hope  I  need  not 
tell  you  thiit  I  wish  it  sucdess.  But  do  not 
indulge  hope.    Tell  nobody/' 

It  hai^ned  liMkity  that  Mr.  Allen*  was 
pitched  on  to  asnst  m  this  melancholy  oi^ 
fice,  for  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Aker- 
man,  the  keeper  of  NeWgate.  Dr.  John« 
son  never  went  to  see  Dr.  Dodd<  He  Said 
to  me;  <'  It  woukl  have  done  him  more  harm 
than  good  to  Dodd,  who  once  ejtpressed  ft 
desire  to  see  him,  but  not  eiurnestly.'' 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  30th  of  June,  wrote 
the  following  letter: 

*'T0  the  lUOHT   tiONOtJKABhM    CHABLB8 
JENVINSON. 

*'SiR, — Since  the  conviction  ftfid  con- 
demnation of  Dr.  Dodd,  I  have  had^  by  the 
intervention  of  a  friend,  some  Intercrm/se 
with  him,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  lose  no^ng 
in  your  opinion  by  tenderness  and  commis- 
eration. Whatever  be  the  crime,  it  is  jaot 
easy  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  delin- 
quent, without  a  wish  that  his  life  may  be 
spared :  at  least  when  no  life  has  been  tftken 
sway  DV'hin^.  I  will,  therefore,  take  (he 
libertv  of  suggesting  some  reasons  for  which 
I  wish  this  unhappy  being  to  escape  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  his  sentence. 

"  He  is,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  first 
clergyman  of  oui*  church  who  has  suffered 
publick  execution  for  hnmorality;  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  wouM  not  be  more  for 
the  interests  of  religion  to  bury  such  an  of- 
fender in  the  obscurity  of  perpetual  exile, 
than  to  expose  him  in  a  cart,  and  on  the 
gallows,  to  all  who  for  any  reason  are  ene- 
mies to  the  clergy. 

<*The  supreme  power  has,  in  ttU  ftges, 
paid  some  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  ped- 
ple:  and  that  voice  does  not  least  deserve 
lobe  heard  when  it  calls  out  for  ihercy. 
There  is  now  ft  vety  general  desire  thftt 
Dodd'sUfe  should  be  spared.  More  is  not 
wished;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  not  too  much 
to  be  granted. 

"  Ifyou,  sir,  have  sny  opportunity  of  en- 
forcing these  reasons,  you  may,  perhaps, 
think  them  worthy  of  consideratioft:  but 
whatever  you  determine,  I  most  respectfully 
entreat  that  you  wilfbe  pleased  to  pardon 


for  this  intrusioh,  nr,  your  mott  obedient 
tmd  most  humble  servant, 

'<  Sam.  JoBsrsMT." 

It  hfti  been  .confidently  circulated,  with 
invidious  remarics,  that  to  this  letter  no  aV 
teMion  whatever  was  paid  h^  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son  raf\erwards  Earl  of  Liverpool),  and 
that  ne  did  not  even  deign  to  show  the 
common  civility  of  owning  the  receipt  of  it. 
I  coukl  not  but  wonder  at  sroeh  conduct  in 
the  noble  lord,  whose  own  character  and 
just  elevation  in  Hfe,  I  thought,  most  have 
impressed  him  with  all  due  regard  for  great 
ftbftities  and  attttmments.  As  the  story 
had  been  much  talked  off  and  anparently 
fVom  good  authority,  1  uould  sot  but  hove 
animadverted  upon  it  in  this  wority  had  it 
been  «s  Was  alleged;  but  from  my  earnest 
love  of  truth,  and  having  found  reason  to 
think  that  there  might  be  a  mivtake,  I  pre- 
sumed to  write  to  Kb  lordship,  lei^uesting 
an  explanation^  and  H  is  with  the  sinceiest 
pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  assure  the 
world  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  the 
fbct  being,  thftt  owing  to  some  neglect,  or 
accident,  Johnson^  letter  never  came  to 
Lord  Liverpool's  hands.  I  shouki  have 
thought  it  strange  indeed,  if  tliat  noble  brd 
had  undervalued  my  illustrious  fViend  W  but 
instead  of  this  being  the  case,  hia'lofaship, 
in  the  very  poUte  answer  with  which  he  was 
pleased  mmiediately  to  hononr  «ie,-thua  ex- 
presses himself  J  "  I  have  always  respected 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admire  his 
writings;  and  I  frequently  read  many  parts 
of  them  with  pleasure  and  great  imprcrve- 
ment." 

All  applications  fbr  tbe  royal  mercy  hav- 
ing failed,  Dr.  Dodd  prepared  himself  fbr 
deftd^  and,  with  a  warmth  gT  gratitude, 
wrote  to  T>t.  Johnson  as  fbltows:. 


"  Accept,  thou  gre0t  and  good  heart,  my 
earnest  and  fervent  thanks  and  prayers  for 
all  thy  benevolent  and  kind  efforts  in  my 
behalf.— Oh!  Dr.  Johnson!  as  I  sought 
your  knowledjge  at  an  earhr  honr  in  life, 
would  to  Heaven  I  had  cultivated  the  love 
and  acquaintance  of  so  excellent  a  man ! — ^I 
pray  God  most  sincerely  to  bless  you  with 


^  [h  weald  mH  basaprimig  if  H  bad  been  m 
neoted  Mr.  JsakiftMHisWw  at  thii  lima  Secretary 
ai  War,  aad  was  ebnoiwas  to  popalar  odiom 
fiom  an  nnfoonded  impatation  af  beioa  the  chan- 
nel ofa  secret  infloeoos  over  the  king.  Tors(|aest, 
therefore,  kU  iBflaence  .with  the  king  on  a  matter 
m>  wholly  foreign  to  his  daties  and  station  was  a 
kind  of  verificatioD  of  the  slander;— and  bowerer 
Loid  Liverpoors  prudence  may  have  inclined  him, 
at  a  rabeeaaent  period,  to  anrwar  Mr.  Boewell*s 
inquiries,  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  why  ha 
shonid  have  been  offended  at  the  fibeity  taken  wilh 
hhn  by  Dr.  Johnson.— £n.] 
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the.hfffheet  transports — the  infelt  satisfac- 
tion of  Auman^  and  benevotent  exertions! 
—  -And  admitted,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the 
realms  of  bliss  before  you,  I  shall  hail  your 
arrival  there  with  transports,  and  rejoice  to 
acknowledge  that  you  was  my  comforter, 
m^  advocate,  and  my  friend!  God  be  eter 
with  yott/^» 

Dr.  Johnson  lastly  wrote  to  Dr.  Dodd 
this  solemn  and  soothing  letter: 

^'.TO  THb   RBTERBND   DR.    PODD. 

«  asth  JmM,  1777. 

*'  Dear  sir, — That  which  is  appointed 
to  all  men  is  now  coming  upon  you.  Out- 
ward circumstances,  the  eyes  and  the 
thoughts  of  men,  are  below  the  notice  of 
an  immortal  being  about  to  stand  the  trial 
for  eternity,  before  the  .Supreme  Judge  of 
heaVen  and  earth.  Be  comihrted :  your 
crime,  morally  or  relinously  considered, 
has  no  very  deep  dye  of  turpitude.  It  cor- 
rupted no  man^s  principles;  it  attacked  no 
man's  4ife.  It  involved  onlv  a  temporary 
and  reparable  injury.  Of  this,  and  of  all 
other  Rtna,  you  are  earnestly  to  repent;  and 
may  God,  who  knoweth  our  frailty,  and 
deslteth  not  our  death,  accept  your  repen- 
tance, for  the  sake  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord! 

"  In  requital  of  those  well-intended  ofikes 
which  you  are  pleased  so  empliatically  to 
acknowledge,  let  me  beg  that  you  make  in 
your. devotions  one  petition  for  vfiy  eternal 
welfare. — I«m,  dear  sir,  your  most  afiec^ 
tionate  servant,  "  Sam*  Johitsoh.'' 

Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  found 
written,  in  Johnson's  own  hand,  "  Next 
day,  June  ^7,  he  was  executed." 
l^  rxhat  Dr.  Johnson  shouki  hove 
desiTed  one  prayer  from  Dr.  Dodd, 
who  was  himself  such  an  atrocious  ofiender, 
has  been  very  much  condemned^  but  we 
ought  to  eonaider,  that  Dr.  Johnson  might, 
perhaps,  have  had  sufficient  reason  t%  be- 
lieve bodd  to  be  a  sincere  penitent,  which, 
indeed,  was  the  case;  and,  besides,  his  mind 
was  so  softened  vritii  pity  and  comnassion 
for  him,  so  impressed  with  the  awful  idea 
of  bis  situation,  the  last  evening  of  his  life, 
that  he  probably  did  not  think  of  his  fbrmer 
transgressionsj  or  thought,  perhaps,  that  he 
ought  not  to  remember  them,  when  the  o^ 
fender  was  so  soon  to  appear  before  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  Miss  Reynolds  that 
Dodd,  on  reading  this  letter,  gave  it  into 
the  hands  of  his  ^ife,  with  a  strong  injunc- 
tion never  lo  part  with  it;  that  he  had  slept 
during  the  night,  and  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morning,  he  did  not  immediately  recollect 
that  he  was  to  suffer,  and  when  he  did,  he 
^pressed  the  utmost  horroui:  and  agony  of 


mind — outi:ageously  vehement  in  his  speech 
and  in  his  looks— tin  he  went. in  to  the  chap- 
el, and  on  his  comin|r  out  of  it  his  face  es- 
pfessed  the  most  angelic  peace.Rnd  compo- 
sure.] 

[Johnson  was  deeply  concerned 
at  the  failure  of  the  petitions;  and  ^jj'^ 
asked  Sir  J.'  Hawkins  at  the  time, 
if  the  request  contained  in  them  was  not 
such  an  one  as  ought  to  have  been  granted 
to  the  prayer  of  twenty-three  thousand  sub- 
jects: to  which  Hawkins  answered,  that  the 
subscription  of  popular  petitions  was  a 
thing  of  course,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
difference  between  twenty  and  twenty  Uiou- 
sand  names  was  inconsiderable.  He  further 
censured  the  clergy  very  severely,  for  net 
interposing  in  his  behalf,  and  said,  "  that 
their  inactivity  arose'  from  a  paltry  fear  of 
being  reproached  with  partiality  tQwards 
one  of  their  own  order.'* 
.  But  although  he  thus  actively  assisted  in 
the  solicitations  for 'pardon,  yet,  in  his  pri- 
vate judgment,  he  thought  Dodd  unworthy 
of  it;  having  been  known  to  say,  that  had 
he  been  the  adviser  of  the  king,  he  should 
have  told  him  that,  in  pardoning  Dodd,  his 
justice,  in  consigning  the  Perreaus  ^  to  their 
sentence,  w^ld  have  been  called  in  ques- 
tion.] 

To  conclude  thia  interesting  episode  with 
an  useful  application,  let  us  now  attend  to 
the  Feflections  of  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the 
« Occasional  Papers,"  concerning  the  un- 
fbrtunate  Dr.  Dodd. 

<*  Such  were  the  last  thoughts  of  a  man 
whom  we  have  seen  exulting  in  popularity 
and  sunk  in  shame.  For  his  reputation, 
which  no  man  can  give  to  himself,  those 
who  conferred  it  are  Uf  answer.  Of  his 
publick  ministry  the  means  of  judging  were 
sufHciently  attainable.  He  must  be  ulowea 
to  preach  well,  whose  sermons  strike  his  au- 
dience with  forcible  conviction.  Of  his  life, 
those  who  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
doctrine  did  not  originally  form  false  no 
tions.  He  was  at  first  what  he  endeavour 
ed  to  make  others;  but  the  world  broke 
down  his  resolution,  and  he  in  time  ceased 
to  ^exemplify  his  own  instructions. 

"  Let  those  who  ar^  tempted  to  his  faulln 
trenfble  at  his  punishment:  and  those  whom 
he  impressed  from  the  pulpit  with  religious 
sentiments  endeavour  to  confirm  them,  by 
cotisidering  the  regret  and  self-abhorrence 
with  which  he  reviewed  in  prison  his  devia- 
tions from  rectitude  3.» 

Johnson  gave  us  this  evening,  in  his 
happy  discriminative  manner,  a  portrait  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fitzherberts  of  Derbvshire. 


^  [Sea  anU,  p.  88.— En.] 
*  See  Dr.  Johnson's  final  opinbn  wawn 
Dr.  Dodd,  sii6  April  18,  1788.— Malorb. 
'  [See  ante,  v.  L  p.  29,  and  407,  fi«— Ed.] 
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«»  There  was,*'  said  he,  ••  no  sparklej  no  | 
brilliancy  ia  Fiteherbert;  but  I  never  knew 
a  min  who  was  so  gfenendty  aoceptable. 
He  made  every  body  quite  eoay,  overpow- 
ered nobody  by  the  superiority  of  hid  talents, 
made  no  man  think  worse  or  himself  by  be- 
ing his  rival,  seemed  always  to  listen,  did 
not  oblige  you  to  hear  much  from  him,  and 
did  not  oppose  what  you  said.    Everybody 
liked  him;  but  he  had  no  JHend$,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  word,  nobody  with  whom  he 
exchanged  intimate  .thoughts*    People  were 
Tviliing  to  think  well  of  evenr  thing  about 
him.    A  gentleman  was  makine  an  affect- 
ing rant,  as  many  people  do,  of  great  feel* 
ings  about  *  his  dear  son,'  who  was  at  school 
near  London^  how  anxious  he  was  lest  he 
night  be  ill,  and  what  he  would  give  to  see 
l|im.    'Can't  you,»  said  Fitteherbert,  *  take 
a  post-chaise  and  go  to  him  ? '    This,  to  be 
sure,  ftnUhed  the  affected  nian,  but  th^re 
was  not  much  in  it  K    However,  this  waa 
circulated  as  wit  for  a  whole  winter,  and  I 
believe  part  of  a  summer  too:  a  proof  that 
he  was  no  very  witty  man.    He  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  the  obseiVation,  that 
a  man  will  please  more  upon  the  whole  by 
negative    qualities  than   by  fjosttive;   by 
never  offending,  than  by  giving  a  great 
deal  of  delight    In  the  first  place,  men 
hate  more  steadil^^  than  they  k>ve;  and  if  I 
have  said  something,  to  hurt  a  man  once,  I 
■hall  not  get  the  better  of  this  by  saying 
many  things  to  please  him."    [Of 
^^    Mrs.  Fit2hetbert  9  be  Always  spoke 
with   esteem   and  tenderness,  and 
with  a  veneration  very  difficult  to  deserve. 
"That  woman,"  said  he,  "  loved  her  hus- 
band as  we  hope  and  desire  to  be  loved  by 
our  guardian  angel.    Fitsherbert  was  a  gajr, 
good-humoured   fellow,    generons  of  his 
money  and  of  his  meat,  and  desirous  of 
nothi|)gbnt  good,  cheerful. society  among 
people  distinguished  in  $ome  way— 4n  any 
tpay,  I  think;  Ibr  Rouasean  and  St.  Auatin 
woi^  have  been  equally  welc9me  to  his  t»- 
ble  and  to  his.  kindness.    The  ladv,  howev- 
er, was  of  another  way  of  thinkinff:  her 
first  care  was  to  preserve  her  husband's 


^.  Dr.  Giflbonie,  phyiician  to  his  majesty 'i' 
household,  has  obligingly  communicated  to  me  a 
fiiller  accoont  of  this  story  than  had  reached  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  affected  gentleman  was  the  late 
John  Gilbert  Cooper,  Esq.  anthoor  of  a  Life  of 
Socrates,  and  of  some  poems  in  Dodaley's  collec- 
tion. Mr.  Fitzherbert  foond  him  one  morning, 
apparently,  m  soch  violent  agitation,  on  aeoonnt 
af  the  inmsposition  of  hit  son,  as  to  seem  beyond 
the  power  of  comfort.  At  length,  however,  he 
excUimed,  <*  I  Ml  write  an  elegv."  Mr.  Fitzher- 
belt,  being  satisfied  by  this  of  the  sincerity  of  hii 
emotions,  slily  said,  "  Had  not  yon  better  take  a 
post-chaue,  and  go  and  see  him  ?  "  It  was  the 
•hrewdneai  of  the  insinoation  which  made  the  sto- 
ly  be  circiilated.^Bo8WELt.. 

'  [See  anU,  v.  L  pw  29.— Eo.] 


soul  from  tconruption;  her  second  to  keep 
his  estate  entire  for  their  children:  and  1 
owed  my  ffood.  reception  in  the  family  to  the- 
idea  she  had  entertained,  that  I  was  fit 
company  for  Fitzherbert  whom  I  krved  ex- 
tremelv.  *  They  dare  not,'  said  she,  *  swear, 
and  take  ether  conversatton^iberties,  before 
you.*  '^  Mrs.  Pioczi  asked  if  her  husband 
returned  her  regard.  *'  He  felt  her  influ" 
ence  too  povrorfully,"  replied  Dr.  Johnson: 
"  no  man  will  be  fond  of  what  forces  him* 
daily  to  feel  himself  inferior.  She  stood  at 
the  door  of  her  paradise  in  Derbyshire,  hke, 
the  angel  vnth  the  flaming  sword,  to  keep 
the  devil  at  adiatance.  But  she  was' not 
immortal,  poor  dear  t  she  died,  and  her  hqs* 
band  felt  at  once  afllicted  and  released.** 
Mrs.  Piozai  inquired  if  she  was  handsome. 
<<  She  would  have  been  handsome  for  a 
queen,"  replied  the  panegyrist:  "  her-beau- 
ty  had  more  in  it  of  majesty  than  of  at> 
traction,  more  of  the  dignity  of  virtue  than 
the  vivacity  of  wit "  The  fnend  of  this  lady. 
Miss  Boothby,  sucoee4ed  her  in  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Fttzherbert's  family,  and 
in  the  esteem  of  Dr.  Johnson;  "  Though," 
he  said^  <*  she  pushed  her  piet/to  bigotry, 
her  devotion  to  enthusiasm;  that  she  some- 
what disqualified  herself  for  the  duties  of 
lAf#'  life  by  her  perpetual  aapirations  aAer 
the  next:r  such  was,  however,  th^  parity 
of  her  mind,  he  said,  and  "such  the  gfacea 
of  her  manner^  that  Lord  Lyttelton  and 'he 
nsed  to  strive  for  her  preference  with  an 
emulation  that  occasioned  hourly  disgust, 
and  ended  in  lasting  animosity.  "  You  may 
see,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  when  the  Poets' 
Lives  were  printed', ''  that  dear  Boothby  is 
at  my  heart  still.  She  vfotdd  delight  in  that 
fellow  Lyttelton'a  company  in  spite  of  all 
that  I  could  do;  and  I  cannot  forgive  even 
Ids  memory  the  preference  gi^en  by  a  mind 
like  hers."  Mrs.  Piozzi  heard  ^aietti  say, 
that  when  this  lady  died,  Dr.  Johnson  was 
almost  distracted  with  his  grief;  and  tfiat 
the  friends  about  him  had  much  ado  to 
cahn  the  violence  of  his  emotions  3. 1 

Tuesday,  September  16,  Dr.  Johnson 
having  mentioned  to  me  the  extraordinary 
size  and  price  of  some  cattle  reared  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  I  rode  out  with  our  host,  surveyed 
his  farm,  and  was  shown  one  cow  which  he 
had  sokl  for  a  hundred  and  ivfeniy  guineas, 
•and  another  for  which  he  had  been  ofiered 
a  hundred  and  thirty.  Taylor  thus,  de- 
scribed to  me  his  old  school-feUow«and 
friend,  Johnson:  "  He  is  a  man  of  a  very 
blear  head,  great  power  of  wqrds,  and  a  very 


a  [See,  on  the  sohject  of  Miv  Boothby,  afUe, 
vol.  i.  p.  29,  ,and  post,  the  note  on  the  account  of 
the  Life  of  Lyttekon,  tub  1781 ,  where  the  attach- 
ment between  her  uh)  Dr.  Johnaon  m  more  fully 
explained.  See  also  the  General.  Appendix,  where 
a  selection  of  the  lady's  lettess  and  all  Dr.  John- 
son's to  bar  are  ghrea.— En.] 
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gay  imagiiiatioB*,  but  there  i9^  no  dwDVting 
with  him.  He  vrill  qot  hear  you,  and,  hav- 
ing a  louder  roiee  Chen  you,  must  roax  you 
down." 

In  the  afleenooD  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  John- 
aon  to  like  the  Poems  of'  Mr.xHamilton  of 
Bangour  *,  which  I  had  broushi  with  me. 
I  had  bee»  nueh  pleased  with  them  at  a 
very  early'  age :  the  impression  stiit  remained 
on  my  mia^  it  was.  confirmed  bv  thje  opin- 
ion of  my  friend  the  Honourable 'Andrew 
Erskioe,  himself  both  a  cood  poet  and  a 
good  critick,  who  thought  Hamilton  as  true 
a  poet' as  ever  wrote,  utd  ibat  his  not  hav* 
ing  fame  was  unaccountable.  Johnsoo^ 
upon  repeated  occasions,  while  I  was  at 
Ashbourne;  taUced  slightingly  of  Hamilton. 
He  said  there  was  no  power  orihinkSng[  in 
hui  verses,  nothing  thast  strikes  one,  nothing 
better  than  what  you  generally  find  in  mag- 
azioes;  and  thatiKe  highest  praise  they  de- 
served was,  that  thev  were  very  well  R>r  a 
Etntleman  to  hand  about  amo^g  his  friends, 
e  said  jthe  imitation  of  Ae  m<  tmeiUa  l»M 
mmor^  &c.  Was  too  solemn:  he  read  part,  of 
it  at  the  beginning.  He  read  the.beautiful 
pathetick  song,  "  Ah,  the  poor  shepherd'b 
moumAil  fate,'*  and  did  not  seem  to  give 
attention  to  what  I  had  been  used  to  think 
tender  elegant  str^sibut  laughed  at  the 
rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronunciation,  wuhei 
Uidbbuheij  reading  vm$he^'  and  there  he 
stopoed.  He  owned  that  the  epiflapb  on 
Lorn  Newhail  was  pretty  well  done.  He 
read  the  *'  Inscription  in  a  Bununer-house,^^ 
and  a  little  of  tne  Emitattoat  .of  Horace's 
Epistles;  hut  said  he  found  nothing  to  make 
him  desire  to  read  on.  When  I  urged  tliat 
there  were  some  good  poetical  passages  in 
the  book,  "  Wheie,**  said  he,  *fwiU  you 
find 'so  large  a  collection  without  some?'' 
I  thought  the  descnption  of  Winter  might 
obtain  his  approbation:     . 

<*  S^  Winter,  Ibm  the  frozen  north. 
Drives  his  iron  chariot  forth! 
His  grisly  hand  in  icy  chains 
Fair  Tweeda*s  silver  flood  consOvins,**  he. 

He  asked  why  an  "  iron  chariot?  **  and  said 
**icj  chains"  was  an  oki  imapfe.  I  was 
struck  with  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  and 
somewhat  sorry  that  a  poet  whom  I  had 
long  read  with  fondness  was  not  approved 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  I  comforted  myself  with 
thinking  that  the  beauties  were  too  delicate 
for  his '  robust  perceptions.  Oarrick  maiit- 
tained  that  he  had  not  a  taste  for  the  finest 
productions  of  genius:  but  I  was  sensible, 
that  when  he  took  the  trouble  to  analyse 
critically,  he  generally  convinced  us  that  he 
was  right. 

In  the  evening  the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward, 
of  LiehfieU,  who  was  passing  through  Ash^ 
bourne  in  his  way  home,  drank  tea  with  us. 


[See  ante,  t.  I  p.  SU.— £9.] 


Johnson  described  him  thus:  "  Sit,  hkavi* 
bitioa  is  to  be  «  fine  talker;  eo  fse  goes  to 
Buxtcm,  and  such  pUces,  wheie  he  fnay 
find  companies  to  listen  to  him.  And,  sir, 
he  is  a  valetudinarian,  one  of  those  who  mre 
always  mending  themselves.  I  do  not  know 
a  mpre  di8agieeab«e  character  than  a  valo- 
tudinariSn,  who  thinks  he  may  do  any  thinff 
that  is  for  his  esse  9,  and  induces  himself 
-in  th^  grossest  freedoms  *  sir,  he  brings  him- 
self to  the  state  of  a  hog  in  a  sty." 

Dr.  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  bleed,  he 
said  it  was  because  he  had  omit^  to  have 
himself  blooded  lour  days  alVer  a  quarter  of 
a  year's  interval.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
a. great  dabbler  in  physick,  disapproved 
much  of  periodical  bleedmg.  S<  For,"  said 
he,  "  vpU'  acciBtom  youraelf  to  an  evacua- 
tion which  nature  cannot  perform  of  faerseUV 
and  therefore  idie  Ciinnot  help  you,  should 
you  from  forgetfulness  or  any  other  cause 
omit  it;  so  you  may  be  suddenly  sufibcated* 
You  may  accustom  yourself  to  other  pepod- 
ical  evacuations,  because,  should  ^ou  omit 
them,  nature  can  supply  the  omission;  but 
nature  cannot  open  a  vein  to  Wood  you  3." 
"  I  do  not  like  to  take  an  emetick,"  said 
Taylor,  *'  for  fear  of  breaking  some  taaU 
vessels."  «  Poh ! "  said  Johnson,  "  if  you 
have  so  many  thingps  that  will  bret^,  you 
had  better  bresJc  your  neck  at  once,  and 
there 's  an  end  on 't  You  will  break  no 
small  vessels  "-(blowiug  with  high  derision). 
[Though  Dr.  Johnson  was  common- 
ly afieoted  even  to  agonv  at  the  JJ^ 
thoughtr  of  >  a  friend's  dying,  he 
troubled  himself  very^Kttle  ^with  the  com 

e lints  they  might  make  to  him  about  iU 
alth.  ^  Dear  Doctor,"  said  he  one  day 
to  a  common  acquaintance  <,  who  lamented 
the  tender  state  of  his  im^ide,.  '*  do  not  be 
like  the  spider,  and  spin  cottversation  thui 
incessantly  out  of  thy  own  bowels."] 

L  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  David 
Hume's  persisting  in  his  infideUty  when  he 
was  dyinff  shocked  me  much.  John  so v» 
<<  Why  should  it  shock  you,  sir?  Hume 
owned  he  had  never  read  the  New  Teste- 
sneat  with  attention.  Here  then  was  e 
man  who  bad  been  at  no  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  religion,  and  had  continu- 
ally tunied  hifi  mind  the  other  way.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  prospect  of 
death  would  alter  hie  way  of  thinking,  un^ 
less  God  should  send  an  angel  to  set  him 
right."  I  said  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  thought  of  annihilation  gave  Hume 
no  pain.    Johnsoh.    "  It  was  not  so,  sir. 

*  (.See   onfe,  ^  49,  27tb  Maich,   1776^ 
£d.] 

'  [Natpie,  howsvsr,  may  supply  the  evaeoatioa 
by  aa  hemorrhags.-^KxAaNKY.] 

*  [Dr.  Delap  of  Lewes.  See  ante,  vol.  L  p. 
222;  bat  k  is  there  inoonrectly  stated  that  he  was 
rector  ofLetneej  hs  enlj  r^si^  tb«rs.-^£9.] 
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He  h^A  ft  vmitv  in  beJng  thone^t  easy.  It 
U  more^clMifare  that  he  ehoiiUl  assume  an 
appeaimsce  of  ease^  than  thai  so  very  iiu* 
probable  a  thiof^  ohovld  be,  as  a  man  aot 
afrvid  of  fpang  (as,  io  spite  of  hisdelusive 
theory,  he  cannot  be  sure  but  he  may  ^o) 
into  an  unknown  state>  and  not  being  un- 
easy at  leaving  all  he  knew.,  And  you  are 
to  consider,  that  npon  his  own  principle  of 
annihiiation  he  had  no  motive  to  apeak  the 
Bmwiik  truth.".  [He  would  never  hear 
Apopk^  Hume  mentioned  with  any  temper. 
^  ***•  "A  man,*'  said  Be^  « .who  endeav- 
onred  to  persuade  his  friend,  who  had  Ih6 
stone,  to  rifoot  himself!'*]  The  horrour 
of  death,  which  I  had  always  observed  in 
Dr.  Johnson,  appealed  Uronff  ie-night  I 
ventured  to  tell  him,  that  I  nad  be«n,  for 
momenta  tnmy  life,  not  afraki  of  death; 
thereH^ie  1  cookl  suppose  another  man  in 
that  state  of  mind  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time.  He  saki,  **  he  never  had  a  moment 
in  which  death  was  not  terrible  to  him.*' 
He  added,  that  it  had  been  observed,  thait 
scarce  any  man  dieci  in.publick  but  with  ap- 
parent resohiiion;  from  that  dMire  of  praise 
which  never  quits  us.  I  said,  Dr.  l)<!idd 
seemed  to  be  witting  to  die,  and  full  of 
hopes  of  hanpiBess,  "  Sir,*'  said  he,  *\  Dr. 
Dodd  would  have  given  both  his  hands  and 
both  his  leg»  to  hsve  lived.  The  better  a 
man  is,  the  more  afraid  is  he  of  death,  hav- 
ing a  clearer  view  of  infinite  purity."  He 
owned,  that  our  being  in  an  unhappy  un- 
rertaintv  as  to  ouf  salvation  was  mysterious; 
and  said,  *'  Ah !  we  must  wait  till  we  are 
in  another  etate  of  being  to  have  many 
things  explained  lo  us."  Even  the  power- 
ful mind  of  Johnson  seemed  foiled  by  futu-> 
rity.  But  i  thought,  that  the  gloom  of  un- 
certainty in  sdlemn  religious  speculation, 
'  being  mingled  with  hope,  was  yet  more 
coa<K>latory  than  the  emptiness  of  Uifklelity. 
A  man  can  live  in  thick  air,  but  perishes  in 
an  exhausted  receiver. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  a  re- 
mark which  I  tokl  him  was  made  to  me  by 
General  Paoli:  <*  That  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  afrani  of  death;  and  -that  those  who 
at  the  time  of  dying  are  not  afraid,  are  not 
thinking  of  death,  but  of  applaud,  or  some- 
thing else,  which  keeps  death  out  of  -their 
sight:  so  that  all  men  are  equally  afraid  of 
death  when  they  see  it;  only  some  have  a 
power  of  turning  their  sight  away  from  it 
tetter  than  others." 

On  Wednesday,  September  17,  Dr.  But- 
ter, fihysician  at  Derby,  drank  tea  with 
us;  ami  it  was  settled  that  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  should  go  on  Friday  and  dine  with  him. 
Johnson  said,  "  I  am  glad  of  this."  He 
seemed  weary  of  the  uniformity  of  life  at 
Dr.  Ta;^loT'8. 

Talkfng  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing 
a  life,  a  man's  peculiarities  should  be  men- 
tioned, because  thev  mark  his  character. 


Jomirsev.  "  Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  as  t> 
peiveliarities:  the  ipieHtion  Ir,  ivbetUer  a 
man's  vices  should  be  mentioned;  tor  in- 
stance, .whellier  itshouJd  he  mentioned  that 
Addison  ana.  FarneJI  drank  too  freely;  for 

nle  will  probably  more  easily  iiidulge 
rinkiog  from  knowing  tbiis;  so  that 
more  ill  may  be  done  by  the  example,  tiian 
good  hy  telling  the  whole  truth."  Here 
was  an  instance  of  his  irarving  from  him 
self  in  talk;  for  when  Lord  Hailes  and  he 
sat  one  morning  cairn ly  eonversiog  in  my 
house  at  £dirifaurgh,  I  well  remember  that 
Dr.  Johnson  maintained,  that  »  If  a^man  is 
to  write  a  Pmugyricki  he  may  keep  vices 
out  of  sight;  but  if  he  professes  to  write  a 
Lt/f,  he  mt»t  represent  i  t  ically  as  i  t  was : " 
and  when  I  obiected  to  the  danger  of  telling 
that  PameM  dfrank  to  excess,  he-  said,  that 
<*  it  would  (HToduce  an  inearucUve  4-,aution 
to  avokl  drinking,  vheni^  was  seen,  thai 
even  the  learninff  and  i^nius  of  FarneU 
could  be  debased  h]f  iL^  And  in  the  Heb- 
rides he  maintained^  as  af^^eiyos  fram  the 
<'  Jburaal  (,"  thai  a  man's  intimate  friend 
should  mention  his  faults,  if  he  writes  his 
life.       • 

[On  another  occasion,  when  ac-  Hawk 
cuasd  of  menlioBing  ridkulous  an-  Apoph  . 
ecdotcs  in  the  <<  Lives  of  the  Po-  P"  *'• 
ets,"  he  saidf  h6  should  not  have  been  an 
exact  biof^rapher  if  he  had  omitted  them. 
"  The  business  of  such  a  one,"  said  he,  ^'  is 
to  ^ive  a  complete  account  Qi  th^  person 
whose  life  b«  is  writing,  and  to  discriminate 
him  from  all  other  persons  by  any  peculiaii- 
ties  of  character -or  sentiment  he  may  ha^>-> 
pen  to  have."'] 

He  had  this  evening,  partly,  I  suppose, 
from  the  spirit  of  contradiction  to  his  whtg 
friend,  a  violent  argument  with  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, as  to  the  inclinations  iofth6  people  of 
England  at  this  time  towards,  the  iloya| 
Family  n^  Stuart  He  grew  so  dutrageous 
as  to  say,  *Hhat  if  England  were  fairly 
polled,  tfie  present  king  would  be  sent  away 
to-night,  and  his  adherents  handed  to-mor 
row."  Taylor,  who  was  as  violent  a  whig 
as  Johnson'^was  a  tory,  was  roused  by  this 
to  a  pitch  of  bellowing.  He  denied  k>udly 
what  Jolinson  said;  and  maintained  th»t 
there  was  an  abhorrence  against  the  Stuart 
family,  though  he  admitted  that  the  people 
were  not  much  attached  to  the  present 
kfng«.    JoHHsoN.    "  Sir,  the  eUte  of  the 

>  ^itle,  ¥ol.  i.  p.  403,  22d  Sqpt  1778.~Bo8 

WBUf. 

*  Dr.  Taylor  was  very  ready  to  make  thii  ad 
mianoii,  became  the  party  whh  which  he  wsk 
cof^nectcd  was  not  in  power.  There  was  tl  ea 
some  trath  in  k,  owing  to  the  j>eitinaGity  of  f  c 
tioQS  clamonr.  Had  he  lived  till  now,  it  woi»ld 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  deny  that  hii 
majesty  poaseases  the  i^anneat  affection  of  hii  peo 
pie. — 80SWB1.I,. 
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country  is  tliis:  the  people,  knowing  it  to 
be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  this  king  has 
not  die  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  and 
^ere'beinff  no  hope  that  he  who  has  it  can 
he  restored,  have  grown  cold  and  indifferent 
npon  the  subject  of  loyalty,  and  hare  no 
warm  attachment  to  any  king.  They  would 
not,  therefore,  risk  any  thing  to  restore  the 
exiled  family.  They  would  pot  give  twen- 
tv  shillings  a-^tece  to  bring  it  about  But 
if  a  mere  vote  could  do  it,  there  would  be 
twenty  to  one;  at  least  there  would  be  a 
very  great  majority  of  voices  for  it..  For, 
sir,  vou  are  to  consider,  that  all  those  who 
think  a  king  has  a  right  to  his  crown  as  a 
man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  the  just 
opinion,  wopld  be  for  restoring  the  kiiig 
who  certainly  has  the  hereditary  right, 
could  he  b«  trusted  with  it;  in  which  there 
wouki  'be  no  -danger  now,  whdn  laws  and 
every  thing  else  are  so  much  advanced :  and 
every  king  will  govern  by  the  laws.  And 
you  must  also  consider,  sir,  that  there  is 
nothiiu[  on  the  other  .side  to.  oppose  to  this: 
for  it  IS  not  alleged  by  any  one  that  the 
present  ftunily  has  any  inherent  right:  so 
that  the  whiga  could  not  have  a  contest  be- 
tween two  rights." 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,,  that  if  the  <juestion 
as  to  hereditary  right  were  to  be  tned  by  a 
poll  of  the  people  of  England,,  to  be  sure 
the  abstract  doctrine  would  b^  giveja  in  fa- 
vour of  the  family  of  ^tuart:  but  he  said, 
the  conduct  of  that  family,  which  occasion- 
ed their  expulsion,  was  so-iresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  they  would  not 
vote  for  a  restoration.  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
think,  was  contented  with  the  admission  as 
to  the  hereditary  right,  leaving  the  original 
point  in  dispute,  vi2.  what  the  people  upon 
the  whole  would  do,  taking  in  right  and  af- 
fection; for  he  said,  people  were  afVaid  of  a 
change,  even  thougn  tney  think  it  rip;ht. 
Dr.  Taylor  said  something  of  the  slight 
foundation  of  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  ''Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
<'  the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded  to  the  full 
right  of  both  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, whose  common  source  had  th^  un- 
disputed right  A  right  to  a  throne  is  like 
a  right  to  any  thing  else.  Possession  is 
sufficient,  wbe^  no  better .  riff ht  can  be 
•hown.  This  was  Uie  case  with  the  Royal 
Family  of  England,  aa  it  is  now  with  the 
King;  of  France:  for  as  to  the  first  begin- 
ning of  the  right  we  are  in  the  dark." 
Ed.  [But  though  thus  a  tory,  and  al- 

-  most  Hjactbitei  Dr.  Johnson  was  not 
p^ML  BO  besotted  in  his  notk>ns,  as  to  abet 
,  what  is  cal  led  the  patriarchial  scheme, 
as  delineated  by  Sir  Robert  Filmer  and  other 
writers  on  government;  nor,  with  others  of 
a  more  sober  cast,  to  acquiesce  in  the  opin- 
ion that,  because  submission  to  governors 
is,  in  general  terms,  inculcated  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  resistance  of  tvraonv'  and 


oppression  is,,  in  all  cases,  lulawAil:  Iw 
seemed  rather  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
Hooker  on  the  subject,  as  explained  by 
Hoadly,  and,  hy  conseiquence,  to  look  on 
submission  to  lawful  authority  as  a  moral 
obliffation;  he',  therefore,  condemned  tiie 
conduct  €^  James  the  Shecond  during  his 
short  reiffn;  and,  had  he  been  a  subject  oa 
that  weak  and  infatuated  monarch,  would. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  was  persuaded,  have  re- 
sisted any  invasion  of  his  right,  or  unwar- 
rantabla  exertion  of  power,  with  the  same 
spirit  as  did  the  president  and  fellows  of 
Magdalen  college^  or  those  conscientious 
divines  the. seven  bishops.  TKs  dispoai- 
tion,  aisTit  leads  to.  whiggism,  one  .would 
have  thought,  mirht  have  reconciled  him 
to  the  memorv  of  James's  successor,  whose 
exercise  of  the  regal  iokuthority  among  ub 
merited  better  returns  than  were  made  him; 
but,  it  had  no  such  effect:  he  never  9pcke 
of  King  William  but  in  terms  of  reproach, 
and,  in  his  opinion  of  him,  seemed  to  adopt 
all  the  prejudices  of  Jacobite  bigotry  and 
rancour.  He,  however,  was  not  so  unjust 
to  the  minister  who  most  essentially  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  the 
reigning  family;.  Of  Sir  Robert  ^,J^^ 
Walpole,  notwitlistanding  that  he 
had  written  against  him  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  he  YiSd.  a  liiffh  opinion:  he  said  of 
him,  tiiat  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  that  his 
enemies  deeped  him  so  before  his  death: 
he  honoured  his  memory  for  having  kept 
this  country  in  peace  many  years,  as  also 
for  the  goodness  and  placability  of  his  tern, 
per;  or  which  Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath, 
thought  ao  highly,  that,  in  a  conversation 
with.  Johnson,  he  said,  that  Sir  Robert  was 
of  a  temper,  so  calm  and  equal,  and  so  hard 
to  be  provoked,  that  he  was  very  sure  he 
never  ielt  the  bitterest  invectives  against 
him  for  half  an  houn  To  the  same  pur- 
pose Johnson  related  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  he  said  he  had  from  Lord 
North:  Sir  Robert  having  got  into  his 
hands  some  treasonable  leitere  of  his  invet- 
erate enemy.  Will.  Shippen,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Jacobite  .faction,  he  sent  foi 
him,  and  burned  them  before  his  face 
Some  time  aAerwards,  Shippen  had  occa 
sion  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  ^vemment  is 
the  house  of  commons,  which,  while  he 
was  doing,  Sir  Robert,  who  stood  next  him, 
and  knew  his  principles  to  be  the  same  ai 
ever,  smiled:  "  Egad,  Robin,"  said  Ship 
pen,  who  had  observed  him,  "  that  ^  hanll} 
fair." 

To  party  opposition  Dr.  Johnson 
ever  expressed  great  aversion;  and,  ^^jJi 
of  the  pretences  of  palrioti,  always 
spoke  with  indignation  and  contempt  Ho 
partook  of  the  short-lived  joy  that  infatuated 
the  public,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ceas- 
ed to  have  the  direction  of  the  national 
eouncib,  and  trusted  to  the  professions  of 
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Mr.  Pultenev  and  his  adherents,  who  called 
themselves  the  country-party,  that  all  elec- 
tions should  thenceforward  be  free  and  un- 
influenced, and  that  bribery  and  corruption, 
which  were  nev^r  practised  but  bycotir- 
tiers  and  their  agents,  should  be  no  more. 
A  few  weeks,  nay,  a  few  days,  convinced 
Johnson,  and  indeed  all  England,  that  wh&t 
had  assumed  the  appearance  of  patriotism, 
wasr  personal  hatred  and  inveterate  malice 
in  some,  and  in  others,  kn  ambition  for  that 
power 9  which,  when  the^  had  got  it,  they 
itnew  not  how  to  exercise.  A  change  of 
men,  and  i^some  respect  of  measures,  took 
place:  Mr.  Pulteney's  ambition  was  grati- 
fied by  a  peerage;  the  wants  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  relieved  by  places,  and  seats  at 
the  public  boards;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
stream  of  government  resumed  its  former 
channel,  and  ran  with  a  current  as  erven  as 
it  had  ever  done, 

Upon  this  developement  of  the  motives, 
the  views,  ^nd  tl\e  consistency  of  the  above- 
mentioned  band  of  oatrioU,  Johnson  once 
remarked  to  me,  that  it  had  given  more 
strength  to  government  than  .  ful  that  had 
been  written  in  its  defence,  meaning^  there- 
by, tliat  it  had  destroyed  all  confidence  in 
men  of  that  character .1^ 

Thursday,  Sept.  18.  Last  night  Dr.  John- 
son had  proposed  that  the  crystal  lustre, 
or  chandelier,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  large  room, 
should  be  lighted  up  some  time  or  other. 
Taylor  said  it  should  be  lighted  up  next 
night.  "  That  will  do  very  well,"  said  I, 
**  lor  it  is  Dr.  Johnson's  birthday."  When 
we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  Johnson  had 
desired  me  not  to  mention  his.  birthday. 
He  did  not  seem  pleased  at  this  time  that  I 
mentioned  it,  and  said  (somewhat  sternly), 
<<  he  would  not  have  the  lustre  lighted  the 
next  day." 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yes- 
terday when  I  mendooed  his  birthday,  came 
to  dinner  to-day,  and  plagued  him  uninten- 
tionally by  wishing  him  loy.  I  know  not 
why  he  disliked  having  his  birthday  mep- 
Uoned,  unless  it  were,  that  it  reminded  him 
of  his  approaching  nearer  to  death,  of  which 
he  had  a  constant  dread. 
Kv.  [Hb  letter  of  this  date  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
confirms  this  conjecture. 

[''to   MRS.    THRALE. 

«<ABhboorne,  l8th  Sept.  iTn. 
Lettcn,  ''  Here  is  another  birthday.  They 
voL  «•  come  very  fasL  I  am  now  sixty- 
^  '^  eight  To  lament  the  past  is  vain; 
what  remains  is  to  look  for  hope  in  futuri- 
ty. 

"  Boswell  is  with  us  in  good  humour, 
and  plays  his  part  with  his  usual  vivacity. 
We  are  to  go  in  the  doctor's  vehicle  and 
dine  at  Derby  to-monow. 

▼oi*.  ii«  16 


**  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Bolt-conrt? 
Invite  Mr.  Levett  to  dinner,  and  make  in 
quiry  what  family  he  has,  and  how  they 
nroceed.  I  had  a  Mter  latelv  from  Mrs. 
Williams;  Dr.  Lewis  visits  her,  and  has 
added  ipecacuanha  to  her  bark :  but  I  do 
not  hear  much  of  her  amendment.  Age  is 
a  very  stubborn  disease..  Yet  Levett  sieejps 
sound  eyery  night  I  am  soriy  for  poor  Se- 
ward's pain,  but  he  may  Hve  to  be  setter. 

"Mr.  [Middleton's *]  erection  of  an  urn 
looks  like  an  intention  to  bury  me  alive : 
I  would  as  willingly  8e6  my  friend, however 
benevolent  and  hospitable,  quietly  inurned. 
Let' him  think  for  the  present  of  some  more 
acceptable  memorial.  "J 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was  formerly  gloomy  from  low  spirits,  and 
much  distressed  by  the  fear  of  death^  but 
was  now  uniformly  placid,  and  contem- 

E  la  ted  his  dissolution  without  an^  ^rtur- 
atibn.  '<  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  *<  this  is  only 
a  disordered  imagination  taking  a  different 
turn.*' 

We  talked  of  a  collection  being  miade-of 
all  the  English  poets  who  had  published  a 
volume  of  poems.  Johnson  t>ld  me,  <^  that 
a  Mr.  Coxeter9,  whom  he  knew,  had  gone 
the  greatest  length  towards  this ;  having 
collected,  1  think, '  about  'five  hundred 
volumes  of  poets  whose  works  were  little 
known  *  but  that  upon  his  death  Tom  Os- 
borne bought  them,  and  they  were  dis- 
persed, which  he  thoiJ^ht  a  pity,  as  it  was 
curious  to  see  any  series  complete ;  and  in 
every,  volume  of  poems  something  good  may 
be  found." 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  emi- 
nence in  literature  had  got  into  a  bad  style 
of  poetry  of  late.  "  He  puts,"  said  he,  "  a 
Tery  comihon  thing  in  a  strange  dress,  till 
he  does  not  know  it  himself,  and  thinks  othe^ 
people  do  not  know  it"  Bos  well.  "  That 
18  owing  to  his  being  so  much  versant  in  old 
English  poetry."  Johwsow.  "WTiat  is 
th^t  to  the  purpose,  sir  ?  If  I  say  a  man  is 
drunk,  and  you  tell  me  it  is  owing  to  his 
taking  much  drink,  the  matter  is  not  mend- 
ed.    No,  sir, 3  has  taken  to  an  odd 

mode.    For  exarpple,  he  'd  write  thus  : 

<  Hermit  bdar,  in  solemn  cell, 
.  Wearing  oat  life's  evenmg  gray.' 


»  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  490.— En  ^ 

•  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  222.— Ep.) 

*  [This  baa  been  generally  qappoaed  to  hara 
been  Dr.  Percy,  Bitbop  of  Dromore;  bat  the 
troth  it  that  TbohMs  Warton  is  meant,  and  the 
parodies  were  intended  to  ridieole  the  s^le  of  his 
poems  poblished  in  1777.  The  lint  lines  of  two 
of  his  best  known  odea  am  marked  with.that  kind 
^inversion  whkh  Johnaon  laoghed  at  in  '*  her- 
mit hoar  "  and  *•  etfenmg  gray." 
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Oray  evening  is  common  enough ;    but 
evening  gray  he'd   think  fine. — Stay; — 
we  'U  make  out  the  stanza  : 
'  Hermit  hoar,  in  Bolemn  cell, 

Wearing  oat  lifers  eveniog  gray* 
Smite  thy  bosom,  nge,  and  tell. 
What  it  bliss?  and  which  the  way  ?' " 

BoswELL.    "  But  why  smite  his  bosom, 
sir  ?  "    JoHwsoK.    "  Why  to  show  he  was 
m  earnest,"  (smiling).      He  at  an  afler 
period  added  the  following  stanza  : 
**  ThoB  I  spoke;  and  speaking  sighed; 

--Scarce  repressed  the  staittng  tear; — 
When  the  smiliilg  sAge  replied — 

— Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  becnr  ^'* 

I  cannot  help  thinking  the  first  stanza  very 
ffood  solemn. poetry,  as  also  the  first  three 
hnes  of  the  second.  Its  last  line  is  an  excellent 
burlesque  surpcise  on  gloomy  sentimental  in- 
quiries. And,  perhaps,  the  adyice  is  as  good 
as  can  be  given  to  a  low-spirited  dissatisfied 
being  : — "  Do  n-t  trouble  your  head  with 
sickly  thinking  :  take  a  cup,  and  be  merry." 
[He  had  on  the  first  appearance 
r^S!s3.  -^  Warton's  poems  in  this  year  in- 
dulged himsdf  in  a  similar  strain 
of  ridicule.  "(Warton's]  verees  are  come 
out,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale  :  "  Yes,"  replied 
Johnson,  ^<  and  this  frost  has  struck  them 
in  again.  Here  are  some-  fines  I  have  writ- 
ten to  ridieole  them  :  but  remember  that  I 
k>ve  the  fellow  dearly, — for  all  1  laugh  at 
him* 

*  Wherasoe'er  I  turn  mv  view, 
All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new: 
£n4leai  labioar  all  aloi^,        ^ 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong: 


«  BTeoinc  apresfils  his  monCZe  Aoor,** 
and 

«  Benesdi  tks  baaeh  whose  brancku  bare.^  ^ 

(7.  fVartwCa  fVork$,  ▼.  1.  pp.  130,  |46.) 

Bat  there  k  00  other  point  of  resemblance  that  the 
editor  can  discover. — En.] 

>  As  some  of  my  readere  may  be  gratified  by 
reading  the  progrev  of  this  little  composition,  I 
■ball  insert  it  from  my  notes.  *.<When  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  were  sitting  Hte-d-Ute  at  the 
Mitre  tavern.  May  9,  1778,  be  sakl,  *  Wh^e 
is  bliss,'  wenld  be  better.  He  then  added  a  lodj- 
erons  stanza,  but  would  not  repeal  it,  le^  \  should 
take  it  down.  It  was  somewhat  as  follows;  the 
last  line  I  am  sore  I  remember: 

'Whde  I  thoB  erifld, 

peoTf 
The  hoary  replied, 

Come,  my  lad,  sod  drink  some  beer.* 

*  In  spring,  1779,  when  in  better  huoMur,  he 
made  the  second  stanza,  as  in  the  text.  There 
was  only  one  variation  afterwards  made  on  my 
suggestion,  which  was  changing  hoary  in  tbe 
third  line  to  nnUing,  both  to  avoid  a  sapieneas 
with  the  epithet  in  me  first  line,  and  to  describe 
the  hermit  in  his  pleasantry.  He  was  then  very 
well  pleased  that  I  should  preserve  it" — Bos- 

WBLL. 


Phrase  that  I'ime  has  flung  away; 
Uncouth  words  4n  disarray. 
Trick *d  in  antique  ruff  and  1 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  1 


Si  i> 

When  he  parodied  the  versea  of  another 
eminent  writer  3,  it  was  done  i^ith  moiw 
provocation,  and  with  some  merry  malice 
A  serious  translation  of  the^same  lines,  from 
EHfipides,  may  be  found  in  Bumey's  His- 
tory of  Music.  Her6  arc  the  burlesque 
ones : 

**  Err  shall  they  not,  who  resolute  explore 
Time *s  gloomy  backward  with  judicrous  eyes; 
And  scanning  right  the  practices  o^ore, 
Shali  deem  our  boar  progenitora  unwise. 

*<  They  to  the  dome  where  smoke  with  curliBg 
play 
AnQounc^  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round, 

,  Summoned  the  singer  blithe,  and  harper  gay. 
And  aided  wine  with  ddlcet-etroailiiiig  sound. 

**  The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet  or  shrill. 
By  iquiy*ring  string,  or  modulated  wind; 
Trumpet  or  lyre-4o  their  arch  bosoms  chill. 
Admission  ne'er  had  sought,  or  could  not  find. 

**  Oh!  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  dun, 
Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  around ; 
Where  gloom-enamoured  Mischief  loves  to  dwell. 
And  Murder,  all  blood-bolter 'd,  schemes  the 
wound. 

^  When  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacious  dish. 
And  purple  liectar  glads  the  iestive  hour; 
The  guest,  without  a  want,  without  a  wish. 
Can  yield  no  room  to  Music's  soothing  power.** 

Some  of  the  old  legendary  stories  put  in 

verse  by  modern  writers  ^  provoked  nim  to 

caricature  them  thus  one  day  at  Streatham; 

but  they  are  already  well  known. 
**  The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild. 
Fell  down  upon  the  stone; 
The  nuifi6  took  up  the  squealing  child. 
But  still  the  child  squeal 'd  on." 

A  famous  ballad  also,  beginning  Rio 
verdey  Rio  verde,  when  Mrs,  Piozzi  com- 
mended the  translation  of  it^,  he  said  he 
could  do  it  better  himself— as  thus  : 


'  [The  metre  of  these  lines  was  no  doubt 
suggested  by  Warton's  **  Crusade"  and  "  The 
Glrave  of  King  Arthur,*'  (  Works,  v.  ii.  pp.  38, 
51);  but  they  are,  otherwise,  rather  a  criticiank 
thab  a  parody. — Ed.] 

3  [Malone's  M^  not^js,  communicated  by  Mr 
Markland,  state  that  this  was  •*  Robert  Potter, 
the  translator  of  /EachyUm  and  Euripides,  who 
wrote  a  pamphlet  against  Johnson,  in  consequence 
of  his  criticism  on  Gray."  It  may,  therefore,  be 
presumed  that  these  venes  were  made  subse- 
quently to  that  publication,  in  1788.  Potter  died, 
a  prebendary  of  Norwich,  in  1B04,  «L  eighty- 
three.— Ed.] 

«  [TAtsjaiudes  to  Bishop  Percy  and  his  "Hsi^ 
mit  of  Warkworth."— Ep.] 

"  [No  doubt  the  traoalatwn  by  Bishop  Pei^: 

*  Gentle  river,  gentle  river, 

Lo  thy  streams  are  stain'd  with  fsie  I 
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*  Ghmf  water,  gfamy  water, 
Down  wboee  eoirent,  clear  and 
ChieA  (DOolBfied  in  mvtaal  alaagfater, 
Moor  and  Chrirtian  roll  aloi^.** 
<*  But,  sir,"  said  she,  "  this  is  not  ridicu- 
lous at  aJL"    "  Why  no,**  replied  he, "  why 
should  I  alwaya  write  ridiculously  ?  perhaps 
because  I  miftde  those  verses  to  imitate 
XWarton]"." 

Mrs.  PiosBzi  gives  another  comical  in- 
stance of  caricatura  imitation.  Some  one 
praising  these  verses  of  Lopez  de  Vega, 

*'  Se  acqaieo  loe  leones  Tenoe 
Vence  una  mager  hermoia, 
O  el  de  flaco  avemen^e 
O  elia  di  ser  mas  rarioaa,"  ' 

more  than  he  thought  thev  deserved.  Dr. 
Johnson  instantly  ohserved,  '*that.  they 
were  founded  on  a  trivial  conceit ;  and  that 
conceit  ill-explained,  and  ill-expressed  be- 
side. ^  The  lady,  we  all  know,  does  npt  con- 
quer in  the  same  manner  as  ihe  lion  does  : 
H  is  a  mere  play  of  words,"  added  he, "  and 
you  might  as  well  say,  that 

*  If  the  man  who  toniipaoriei. 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'T  it  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  tomip  than  hia  father.*  ** 
And  this  humour  is  of  the  same  sort  with 
which  he  answered  the  friend  who  com- 
mended the  following  line : 

**  Who  ivies  o'er  freemen  should  himaelf  be  finee.*' 

*•  To  be  sure,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
«'  Who  dfiFea  fat  oxen  shoold  hinmlf  be  fat*' 

This  readiness  of  finding  a. parallel,  or  ma- 
king one,  was  shown  by  hhn  perpetuafly  in 
the  course  of  eonvenation.  When  the 
French  verses  of  a  certain  pantomime  were 
quoted  thus, 

**  Je  am  Cassandre  deacendae  des  eieux, 
Fdw  Tooa  fiiire  entendre,  meadamea  et  meaaienra, 
One  je  pma  Caaaandra  deaeendnedea  cieoz  ;" 
be  cried  out  g^aily  and  suddenly,  almost  in 
a  moment, 

'*  I  am  CaaBandra  cpme  down  from  tbs  aky,  • 
1\>  tell  each  by-«tander  what  none  can  4eoy, 
That  I  am  CaaMmdra  come  down  from  the  sky." 

The  pretty  Italian  verses  too,  at  the  end 
ofBaretti's  book,  called  <<  Easy  Phraseolo- 
gy,'' he  did  o//'  improtUOy  in  the  same 
oiaimer: 

"  Viva!  viva  la  padrone! 
Totta  bella,  e  totta  baona, 


Many  a  brave  aad  noble  captaia 
Floats  ploof  Ihy  willofwM  ahora.^ 

Neither  of  theae  pretead«l  tnualationa  give  any 
idea  of  the  pecoKar  aimplicity  of  the  or%mal. — 
Ed.] 

■  [Mn.  Piozzi  had  here  added  the  venea  cited 
hj  Boflwoll,  *'  Hermit  hoar,'*  exactly  aa  he  faaa 
— ^en  them;  which  ia  remarkable,  becawe  her 
appeond  ao  long  before  hii.~ED.] 


ni 


La  padrona  e  nn  angiolella 
Tntta  buona  e  tntta  bella; 
Ttttta  b^Ua  e  tntta  bnona 
Viva!  viva  la  pedrona!"; 
«  Loiig  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty! 
Always  young  and  always  pletty, 
Alwayi  pretty,  alwaya  ypnng, 
Li?e  my  lovely  Hetty  long! 
Always  yont^  and  alwaya  pretty; 
Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  '  !" 
The  famous  distich  too,  of  an  Italian  tW 
provMtflpTtf,  who,  when  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena  ran  away  from  the  comet  in  the  year 
174^  or  174S, 

*<  8e  al  venir  vestro  i  principi  sen*  vanno 
Deh  venga  ogni. di~dnrate  nn  anno;*' 
*' which,"  said  he,  «  would  do  just  as  well 
in  our  language  thus: 
'  *  If  at  yoor  coraiiig  princes  disappear. 
Comets!  come  e?ery  day — and  stay  a  year.' " 
Whensomeone  in  company  commended  the 
verses  of  M.  de  Benserade  k  $on  Lit: 
**  Theatre  des  lis  et  des  plenn, 
Lit!  on  je  nais,  et  on  je  mean, 
Tq  noos  fais  voir^comment  voisins, 
Soot  nos  plaisin»  et  nop  chagrins." 
To  whichhe  replied  without  hesitating, 
**  In  bed  we  langh,  in  bed  we  ory, 
.  And  bom  in  M,*  ia  bed  we  die; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  jhow 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe."] 
Friday,  September  19,  afler  breakfast. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  set  out  in  Dr.  Taylor's 
chaise  to  go  to  Derby.    The  day  was  fine, 
and  we  resolved  to  goliy  Keddlestone,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  that  I  might  see  his 
lordship's  fine  house.    I  was  struck  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  building  ;  and  the 
extensive  park,  with  the  finest  verdure, 
covered  with  deer,  and  cattle,  and  sheep, 
delighted  me.    The  number  of  old  oaks,  of 
an  immense  siee,  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  rfr- 
speetful  admiration  ;  for  one  of  them  sixtv 
pounds  was  offered.    The  excellent  smooth 
gravel  roads;  the  large  piece  of  water  form- 
ed by  his  k>raship  from  some  small  .brooks, 
with  a  handsome  barge  upon  it;  the  vener<* 
able  Gothick  church,  now  the  family  chapel, 
just  by  the  house:  in  short,  the  rrand  group 
ofobjects  agitated  and  distended  my  mind 
in  a  most  agreeable  manner.    **  One  should 
think,"  said  I, «'  that  the  proprietor  of  all 
this  mu$i  be  happy.'?    •«  Nay,  sir,"  ^d 
Johnson,  ^  all  this  excludes  but  one  evil — 
poverty  3/» 


*  [The  reader  will  recollect  that  Mn.  Thrale's 
nam*  was  Hester^ — ^Ed.] 

'  When  I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  to 
a  kdy  of  admirable  good  sense  and  qnicknees  of 
nnderstanding,  she  obeerved,  "  It  is  tree  all  this 
ezclodes  only  one  evil;  hot  how  mnch  good  does 
it  let  in!"->~.F^f  fdt<ion.  To  this  observation 
mnch  praise  has  been  JQstly  given.  Let  me  then 
DOW  do  myself  the  honour  to  msntion  that  the 
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Our  names  were  stnt  up,  and  a  welMrest 
elderly  housekeeper,  a  most  diatinct  ftirttcu- 
lator,  showed  us  the  house;  which  I  need 
not  describe,  as  there  is  an  account  of  it 
published  in  <<  Adams's  Works  in  Archi- 
tecture." Dr.  Johnson  thought  better  oi'it 
to-day,  than  when  he  saW  it  before';  for 
he  had  lately  attacked  it  violently,  saying, 
"  It  would  do  excellently  for  a  town-hall. 
The  large  room  with  the  pillars,"  said  he, 
"  would  do  for  the  judges  fd  sit  in  at  the 
assizes;  the  circular  room  for  a  jury-cham- 
ber; and  the  room  above  for  prisoners" 
Still  he  thought  the  large  room  ilh  lighted, 
and  pf  no  use  but  for  dancing  in;  and  the 
bed-chambers  but  indifferent  rooms;  and 
that  the  immense  sum ^which  it  cost  was  in- 
judiciously laid  out  Dr.  Taylor  had  jjut 
nim  in  mjnd  6f  his  appearing  pleased  with 
the  house.  "But,"  said  he,  "that  was 
when  Lord  Scarsdale  was  present.  Polite- 
ness obliges  us  to  ai)pear  pleased  with  a 
man's  wdrks  when  he  is  present.  No  man 
will  be  so  ill-bred  as  to  question  you.  You 
may  therefore,  pay  compliments  without 
saying  what  is  not  true.  I  should  say  to 
Lord  Scarsdale  of  his  large  room,  •  My*k>rd, 
this  is  tiie  most  eottly  room  that  I  ever 
saw; '  which  is  true." 

Dr.  Manningham,  ph^ician  in  London, 
who  was  visiting  at  Lord  Scaredale's,  ac- 
companied us  through  many  of  the  rooms ; 
and  soon  afterwards  my  lord  himself,  to 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  known,  appeared, 
and  did  the  honours  of  the  house.  We 
talked  o?  Mr.  Langton.  Johnson,  with  a 
warm  vehemence  of  a£^tionate  regard,  ex- 
claimed, "  The  earth^oes  not  bear  a  wor- 
thier man  than  Benhet  Langton."  We 
saw  a  good  many  fine  pictured,  which  I 
think  are  descrilied  in  one  of  "Young's 
Tours."  There  is  a  printed  caulogue  of 
them^,  which  the  housekeeper  put  into  my 
hand.  I  should  like  to  view  them  at 
leisure.  I  was  much  struck  with  Daniel  in- 
terpreting Nelnichadnezxar's  dream,  by 
Rembrandt.  We  were  shown  a  pretty 
large  librarv.  In  his  lordship's  dressing- 
room  \^j  Johnson^  small  dictionary:  he 
showed  It  to  me,  with  some  eagerness,  say- 
inffj  "  Look  'ye  !  (^  regie  in  ierri$  no9^ 
in  non  plena  labaru,**  He  observed,  also, 
Gokismith'B  "  Animated  Ntyture;"  and  said, 
"Here's  our  friend!  The  poor  doctor 
wouM  have  been  haf^y  to  hear  of  this."  - 

In  our  way,  Johnson  strongly  expressed* 


lady  who  made  it  was  the  late  Mai|pu«t  Mont- 
gomerie,  my  very  vahiable  wife,  ami  the  ? evy 
afTectioutte  mother  of  my  childioaj  who,  if  they 
inherit  her  cood  qvalitiee,  will  have  no  feasoa  to 
complain  of  their  lot  Doi  magna  parentum 
virtu§.^8ee&nd  edition. — Bobwkli.. 

>  [Seeanfe,  Tovin  WaleB.voLLp.iSO.- 
Kp.l 


his  love  of  driving  fast  in  a  posl^haise*. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  I  had  no  duties,  and  mo 
reference  to  futurity,  I  would  spend  mv 
life  in  driving  briskly  in  a  post-chaise  with 
a  pretty  woman;  but  she  should  be  one 
who  couUl  underetand  me«  and  would  add 
something  to  the  conversation.'^  I  observed, 
that  we  were  this  day  to  stop  just  where  the 
Highland  army  did  in  1745.  Johnson. 
"  It  was  a  noble  attempt."  Boswetx.  "  I 
wish  we  could  have  an  authentick  history 
of  it."  JoHfTsoN.  "  If  you  were  not  an 
idle  dog  you  might  write  it,  by  collecting 
from  every  body  what  they  can  telJ,  f^nd 
puttinff  down  your  authorities."  Bos  well. 
"  But!  could  not  have  the  .advantage  of  it 
in  my  life-time."  Joairsoir.  "  You  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  its  fame,  by  print- 
ing it  in  Holland;  and  as  to  profit,  consider 
how  long  it  Was  before  writing  came  to  be 
considered  in  a  pecuniary  view.  Baretti 
says  he  is  the  first  inan  that  ever  received 
copy-money  in  Italy."  I  said  that  I  would 
endSbavour  to  do  what  Dr.  Johnson  suggest- 
ed; and  I  thought  that  I  mi? ht  write  so  as 
to  venture  to  publish  my  ••History  of  the 
Civil  War  in  Great  Britahi  in  1745  and 
1746,"  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  a 
foreijrn  press  3. 

Wlien  we  arrived  at  Deiity,  Dr.  Butter 
accompanied  us  to  see  the  manufactory  of 
china  there.  I  admired  the  ingenuity  and 
delicate  art  with  which  a  man  •  fashioBeu 
clay  into  a  cup,  a  saucer^  or  a  tea-pot, 
while  a  boy  turned  round  a  wheel  to  give 
the  mass  rotunditj^.  I  thought  this  as  ex- 
cellent in  its  species  of  power,  as  making 
good  verses  in  its  species.*  Yet  I  had  no 
respect  for  this  potter.  Neither,  indeed, 
hte  a  EuiD  of  any  extent  of  thinking  for  a 
mere  verse-maker,  in  whose  numbers,  how- 
ever perfect,  there  is  no  pdetry,  no  mind. 
The  china  was  beautiful,  but  Dr.  Johnson 
iustly  observed  it  was  too  dear;  for  that 
ne.  could  have  vessels  of  silver,  of  the  same 
size,  as  cheap  as  what  were  here  made  of 
porcelain  4. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby, 
such  as  I  ctlwayS  have  in  walking  about 
any  town  to  which  I  am  not  accustomed. 
There  is  an  immediate  sensation  of  novelty; 
and  one  speculates  on  the  way  in  which 
life  is  passed  in  it,  which,  although  there 
is  a  sameness  every  where  upon  the  whole. 


*  [Ses  ante,  p.  80,  and  p.  50.— Eo.] 

'  I  am  now  happy  to  anderBtaiid  that  Mr.  John 

Home,  who  was  himself  galbntly  in  tide  field  for 

the  reigning  family  m  that  intere^ing  wm&re,  but 

ie  generous  enon^  to  ^  jntice  to  the  other  skie, 

an  aooowit  of  it  tor  the  unm, — ^Bos- 


is  prapaimgi 

WXLL. 

^  ['Hie  editor  was  once  present  when  a  fiov 
pot  of  849e  ohiaa,  of  about  the  size  that  wooU 
liokl  a  pint  of  water,  was  sokl  by  aaetkia  for  70f 
—En.] 
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14  yet  minutely  diversified.  The  minute 
dtveraities  in  every  thing  are  wonderful. 
Talking  of  shaving  the  odier  niffht  at  Dr. 
Taylor's,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  oir,  of  a 
thousand  shavers,  two.  do  not  shave  so 
much  alike  as  not  to  be.  distinguished."  I 
thought  this  not  possible,  till  he  specified  so 
many  of  the  varieties  in  shaving  ; — hpldinj^ 
the  ra7/>r  more  or  less  perpendicular; — 
drawing  long  or  short  strokes ;~ beginning 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  Cace,  or  the  under — 
at  the  right  side  or  the  left  side.  Indeed 
when  one  considers  what  variety  of  sounds 
can  be  uttered  by  the  windpipe,  in  the  coo^ 
pass  of  a  very  small  aperture,  we  may  be 
i  onvinced  how  many  decrees  of  difference 
Jiere  may  be  in  the  application  of  a  ra/x)r. 

We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter  >,  whose  lady 
18  daughter  of  my  cousin  Sir  John  Dou^as, 
whose  grandson  is  now  presumptive  heir  of 
the  noble  family  of  Queensberry.  Johnson 
and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  medical  conver- 
sation. Johnson  said,  he  had  somewhere 
or  other  given  an  account  of  Dr.  Nichols's 
discourse  "  De  Animd  .Medied.^^  He  told 
us,  "  that  whatever  a  man's  distemper  was, 
Dr.  Nichols  would  not  attend^  him  as  a 
ihysician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease:  for 
e  believed  that  .no  medicines  would  nave 
any  influence.  He  once  attended  a  roan  in 
trade,  upon  whom  he  found  none  of  the 
medicines  he  prescribed  had  any  efiect;  he 
asked  the  man's  wife  privately  whether  his 
affairs  were  not  in  a  bad  way?  She  said 
DO.  He  continued  his  attenda4i^  some 
time,  still  without  success.  At  length  the 
man's  wife  told  him  she  had  discovered  that 
her  husband's  affairs  were  in  a  bad  way. 
^heu  Goldsmitt^^as  dyings  Dr.  Turton 
silicHo  Iiim,  'Tour  pulse  is  in  f  raster  disor- 
der than  it  should  be,  from  th^  decree  of 
fever  which  you  have:  is  yotr  mmd  at 
ease? '    Goldsmith  answered  it  was  not." 

A(\er  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me 
to  see  the  silk-mill  which  Mr.  John  Lombe 
had  3  had  a  patent  for,  having  brought 
away  the  contrivance  from  Italy.  I  am 
not  very  conversant  with  mechanicks;  biHt 
tlie  simplicity  of  this  machine,  and  its  mul- 


t 


1  pr.  Butter  was  at  this  time  a  practisiiig  phy- 
sician at  Derby.  He  aflinrwards  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  in  his  seventy-ninth  year, 
March  22,  1805.  He  is  aathonr  of  several  medi- 
cal tracts. — Malok  K. 

*  [Dr.  Nicliols'a  opinion  had  made  a  strong  im-' 
pression  on  Johnson's  mind,  and  appears  to  haye 
been  the  cawe  of  his  aq^ing  Mrs.  Aston  and  his 
other  correspondents,  as  «^e  have  seen  above,  to 
keep  her  imiid  as.  much  aa  possible  at  ease. — 
Hall.] 

«  See  Hutton^  «  History  of  Derby,'*  a  book 
which  is  desenredly  esteemed  for  its  inA)rmatk>n, 
accuracy,  and  ^ood  narrative.  Indeed  the  age  in 
which  we  live  is  eminently  distinguished  by  topo- 
^phieal  esoeileaoSb — Bos  wbll. 


tiplied  operations,  struck  me  with  an  agree^ 
able  surprise.  I  ha.'l  learnt  from  Dr.  Jcljn- 
son,  during  this  interview,  not  to  think 
with  a  dejected  indifference  of  the  works 
of  art,  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  because 
life  is  uncertain  and  short;  but  to  consider 
such  indifference  as  a  failure  of  reason,  a 
morbidness  of  mind;  for  happiness  should 
be  cultivated  as  much  as  we  can,  and  the 
objects  which  are  instrumental  to  it  should 
be  steadily  considered  as  of.  importance 
with  a  reference  not  only  to  oursefves,  but 
to  multitudes  in  successive  ages.  Though 
it  is  proper  to  value  small  parts,  as 

*'  Sands  make  th«  monntain,  moroenti  make  the 
year;*' — Youho. 

yet,  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to 
have  a  just  estimation  of  objects.  One 
moment's  being  uneasy  or  not,  seems  of  no 
consequence:  yet  this  may  be  thought  of 
the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  there 
is  a  large  portion  of  misery.  In  Uie  same 
way  one  must  think  of  happiness,  of  learn- 
ing, of  friendship.  We  cannot  tell  the 
precise  moment  when  friendship  is  formed. 
As  in  filling  a  vessel  drop  b^  drop,  there  ib 
at  last  a  drop  which  makes  it  run  over;  so 
in  a  serieis  of  kindnesses  there  is  at  last  one 
which  makes  the  heart  run  over.  We 
must  i^ot  divide  the  objects  of  our  attention 
into  minute  parts,  and  think  separately  of 
each  part.  It  is  by  contemplating  a  large 
^ass  of  htunan  existence,  that  a  man, 
while  he  sets  a  Just  value  on  his  own  life, 
does  not  think  of  his  death  as  annihilating 
all  that  is  great  and  plei^ing  in  the  world, 
as  if  actuulv  contained  in  hi$  mind,  tic- 
cordin^r  (o  Berkeley's  reverie  4.  If  his  im* 
agination  be  not  sickly  and  feeble^  it "  wings 
its  distant  way "  far  beyond  himself,  and 
views  the  world  in  unceasing  activity  of 
every  sort.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  Pope's  plaintive  reflectibu, 
that  all  thin|rs  would  be  as  gay  as  ever,  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  is'natural  and  common. 
We  are  apt  to  transfer  to  all  around  us  our 
own  prloom,  without  conside^ng  that  at 
any  given  point  of  tttaie  there  is,  perhaps, 
as  much  youth  and  eaiety  in  the  world  as 
at  another.  Before  I  came  into  this  life, 
in  which  I  have  had  so  many  pleasant 
scenes,  have  not  thousands  and  ten  thoi»- 
sands  of  deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and 
have  not  families  been  in  grief  for  their 
nearest  relations?  But  have  those  dismal 
circuiiastanoes  at  all  affected  me^  Why 
then  shouUi  llie  yloomy  scenes  which  I  ex- 

Krience,  or  which  I  know,  affect  others? 
»t  us  guard  against  imagining  that  there 
is  En  end  of  felicity  upon  earth,  when  we 
ourselves  gro.w  old,  or  are  unhappy. 


*  [This  is  by  no  means  an  accotate  allttiMi  10 
B«ri(eley*s  theory.— Ed.] 
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Dr.  Johnson  iM  ua  at  tea,  that  when 
•ome  of  Dr.  Dodd*s  pious  friends  were  try- 
ing to  condole  him  by  saying  that  he  was 
ffoing  to  leave  a  "wretched  world,"  he  hod 
honesty  enou((h  not  to  join  in  the  canti-r- 
"No,  BO,"  said  he,  "it- has  been*  veiy 
agreeable  world  to  me."  Johnson  added, 
•<  I  respect  Dodd  for  thu*  speaking  the 
truth  ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had  for  several 
veare  enjoyed  a  life  of  great  voluptuous- 
ness." 

He  told  us  that  Dodd's  city  fKends  stood 
by  him  so,  that  a  thousand  pounds  were 
ready  to  be  given  to  the  gaoler,  if  he 
would  let  him  escape.  He  added^  that  he 
knew  a  friend  of  Dodd's,  who  walked  about 
Newgate  for  some  time  on  the  evening 
before  the  day  of  his  execution,  with  five 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  be 
paid  to  any  of  the  turnkeys  who  cduld  get 
nim  out,  but  it  was  too  late ;  lor  he  was 
watched  with  much  circumspection.  He 
sai  (,  Dodd's  friends  had  an  inuige  of  him 
made  of  wax,  which  was  to  have  been  left 
in  his  place;  and  he  believed  it  was  carried 
into  the  prison. 

[Dr.  Johnson  also  told  Miss  Key- 
j2Jli  '^ol^s  that  Dodd  probably  entertained 
some  hopes  of  liie  even  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, having  been  flattered  by  some  of  his 
medical  friends  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
8U:spending  its  total  extinction  till  he  was  cut 
down,  by  placing  the  knot  of  the  rope  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  behind  his  ear.  That  then  he 
was  to  be  carried  to  a  convenient  place,  where 
they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to 
^recover  him.  All  this  was  done.  The 
hangman  observed  their  injunctions  in  fix- 
ing the  rope,  and  as  the  cart  drew  off,  said 
in  Dodd's  ear,  vou  must  not  move  an  inch! 
But  he  struggled^ — Being  carried  to  the 
place  appointt^,  his  friends  ehdeavoured  to 
restore  nim  by  bathing  his  breast  with 
warm  water,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  was 
not  so  likely  to  have  that  effect  as  cold  wa- 
ter: and  on  this  occasion  he  repeated  [with 
a  slight  variation]  the  story  already  told, 
that  a  man  wandered  round  the  prison 
some  days  before  his  execution,  with  bank 
notes  in  his  pocket  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  to  bribe  the  jailor  to-  let 
him  escape.] 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd's 
leaving  the  world  persuaded  tliat  "The 
ConvicfsAddresB  to  his  unhappy  Brethren" 
was  of  his  own  writing.  "  But,  sir  (said 
I),  you  contributed  to  the  dece|»tion;  for 
when  Mr.  Seward  expressed  a  doubt  to  vou 
that  it  was  not  Dodd'a  own,  because  it  had 
a  great  deal  more  force  of  mind  in  it  than 
anv  thing  known  to  be  hid,  you  answered, 
— ^*  Why  should  you  think  so?  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  when  any  man  knows  he  is  to 
be  hanffed  in  a  fortnight,  it  concentrates 
his  mind  wonderfully.' "    Johnsok.    "  Sir, 


as  Dodd  got  it  from  me  to  pass  as  his  own, 
while  that  could  do  him  anv  eood,  tliat  w«a 
an  implied  promise  that  I  should  not  own 
it.  To  own  it,  therefore,  would  have  oecn 
telling  a  lie,  with  the  addition  of  breach  of 
promise,  which  was  worse  than  simply 
telling  a  lie  to  make  it  be  believed  it  was 
Dodd's.  Besides,  sir,  f  did  not  direeth  tell 
a  lie:  I  left  the  matter  uncertain.  Peniapa 
I  thought  that  Seward  would  not  believe  it 
the  less  'to  be  mine  for  what  I  said;  but  I 
would  not  put  it  in  his  power  to  say  I  had 
owned  it." 

*  He  praised  Blair's  Sermons:  "Yet,»» 
said  he,  (willing  to  let  us  see  he  was  aware 
that  fashionable  fame,  however  deserved, 
is  not  always  the  most  lasting,)  "  perhaps 
they  may  not  be  reprinted  after  seven 
years;  at  least  not  afWr  Blair.'s  death." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith  was  a  p?ant  that 
flowered  late.  There  appeared  nothing  re- 
markable about  him  when  he  was  young; 
though  when  he  had  got  high  in  fame,  one 
of  his  fri'ends  '  began  to  recollect  something 
of  his  being  distinguished  at  college^. 
Goldsmith  in  the  same  manner  recollected 
more  of  that  friend's  early  years,  as  he 
grew  a  greater  man." 

I  mentioned  that  Lord  Mon^do  told 
me,  he  awaked  every  morning  at  four,  and 
then  for  his  health  got  up  and  walked  in 
his  room  naked,  with  the  window  open, 
which  he  called  taking  an  mr-hath;  after 
which  he  went  to  bed  again,  and  slept  two 
hours  n^re.  Johnson,  who  was  always  ready 
to  beaMown  any  thing  that  seemed  to  he 
exhibited  with  disproportionate  importance, 
thus  observed :  "  i  suppose,  sir,  there  is  no 
more  in  it  than  this,  he  wakes  at  four,  and 
cannot  sleep  till  he  chills  himself*,  and  makes 
the  warmtn  of  the  bed  a  grateful  sensa- 
tion." 

I  talked  of  tlie  difiiculty  of  rising  in  the 
morning.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  ^*  that  the 
learned  Mrs.  Carter,  at  that  period  when 
she  was  eager  in  study,  did  not  awake  as 
early  as  she  wished,  and  she  therefore  had 
jBi  contrivance,  that,  at  a  certain  hour,  her 
chamber-light  should  burn  a  string  to  which 
a  heavy  weight  was  suspended,  which  then 
fell  with  a  strong  sudden  noise:  this  roused 
her  from  sleep,  and  then  she  had  no  difficul- 
ty in  getting  up."  But  I  said  that  was  my 
difficulty;  and  wished  there  could  be  some 
medicine  invented  which  would  make  one 
rise  without  pain,  which  I  never  did,  nnless 
after  lying  in  bed  a  very  long  time.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  something  in  the  stores 
of  Nature  which  could  do  this.  I  have 
thought  of  a  pulley  to  raise  me  gradually; 


'  {Mr.  Bofke.— Cd.] 

*  He  was  distiogaished  in  oollece,  as  appsan 
frbm  ft  einnuiMtaiice  mentiotied  by  Dr  Kearaar* 
See'^vol.  i;  p.  18ft.— Malons. 
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irat  thftt  would  give  me  pain,  as  H  would 
eonnteract  tn^  internal  inclination.  I  would 
have  something  that  ean  diflsipatc  the  vU 
inertia,  and  give  elasticity  to  the  muscles. 
As  I  imaffine  that  the  human  body  may  be 
pjit,  by  the  operation  of  other  substances, 
into  any  statean  which  it  has  ever  been; 
and  as  1  have  experienced  a  state  in  which 
rising  from  bed  was  not  disagreeable,  but 
easy,  nay,  sometimes  agreeable;  I  suppose 
that  this  state  may  be  produced,  if  we 
knew  by  what.  We  can  heat  the  body^ 
we  can  cool  it;  we  can  prive  it  tension  or 
relaxation;  and  surely  it  is  possible  to  bring 
it  into  a  state  in  which  rising  from  bed  wiU 
not  be  a  pain.    ^ 

Johnson  observed,  that  <<  a  man  should 
take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sleep,  whidh 
Dr*  Mea4  .says  is  between  seven  and  nine 
hours.*'  I  told  him,  that  Dr.  CuUen  said 
tome,  that  a  man  should  not  take  more 
sleep  than  he  can  take  at  once.  Johhsov. 
*^  This  /ttle,  sir,  cannot  hold  in  all  cases; 
for  many  people  have  their  sleep  broken  by 
sickness;  and  surelv,  Culten  would  not  have 
a  man  to  get  up,  afier  having  slept  but  an 
hour.  Such  a  regimen  would  soon  end  in 
a  long  $le^\"  Dr.  Taylor  remarked  I 
think  very  justly,  that  "  a  man  who  does 
not  feel  aa  mclination  to  sleep  at>  the  ordi- 
nary times,  instead  of  being  stronger  than 
other  people,  must  not  be  well;  for  a  man  in 
health  has  all  the  natural  inclinations  to  eat, 
drink,  and  slee|p,  in  a  stronp;  degree." 

Johnson  advised  me  to-night  not  V>  refint 
in  the  education  of  my  chiulren.    "  Lift;," 
said   he,  ''will  not  bear  refinement:  you 
must  do  as  other  people  do." 
HftwK  [When  he  was  asked  by  Dr. 

Apopa.      Lawrence    what   he  thought  the 
P»  904.       best  system  of  education,  he  re- 
plied, "  School  in  school-hours,  and  home- 
instruction  in  the  intervals."] 
Yfond,  l^^  another  occasion  he  matn- 

p.  168,  tained  that  "  A  boy  should  never 
169.  be  sent  to  £toii  or  Westminster 


^  [This  raginMn  was,  however,  practifed  by 
Bishop  Ken,  of  whom  Hawkma  {noi  Sir  John') 
in  his  life  of  that  venerable  prelate,  page  4,  tella 
us,  *'  And  that  neither  hit  study  might  be  the  ag- 
gressor on  his  hoars  of  instruction,  or  what  hs 
judged  his  duty,  prevent  his  improvements;  or 
both,  lus  closet  addresses  to  his  God;  he  strictly 
accnstomed  himself  to  but  one  sleep,  which  often 
obliged  him  to  rise  at  one  or  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  and  sometimes  sooner;  and  grew  so 
habitual,  tluit  it  continued  with  him  almost  till  his 
last  illness.  And  so  lively  and  cheerfiil  was  his 
temper,  that  he  woukl  be  very  facetious  and 
entertaining  to  his  friends  in  the  evening,  even 
when  it  was  perceived  that  with  difficulty  he  kept 
Ms  eyes  open;  and  then  seemed  to  go  to  rest  with 
BO  other  purpose  than  the  refreshing  and  enablii^ 
him  with  more  vigour  and  eheeHhlneas  to  sing  his 
osoreing  hymn,  as  he  then  nsed  to  do  to  his  lota 
belbie  be  out  oa  his  ckytbes.**^-Boawsi«fK 


senool  before  he  is  tweh/e  vears  old  at'leaM; 
for  if  in  his  years  of  bnb/hood  he  fails  to 
attain  that  general  and  Wansoendenf  know- 
iedgc  without  which  Hie  is  perpetually  put 
to  a  stand,  he  will  neve;  get  it  at  a  public 
school,  where  if  he  does  nut  learn  Latm  and 
Greek,  he  learns  nothing. '^  Dr.  Johnson 
oAen  said,  ^i  that  there  was  too  much  stress 
laid  upon  literature  as  indispi^nsably  nece»- 
sary:  there  is  surely  no  netd  that  every 
body  shouki  be  a  scholar,  no  call  that  every 
one  should  square  the  circle  Our  manner 
of  teaching  craitaps  and  warpb  many  a  mind, 
which  if  led  more  at  libert)  would  have 
been  respectable;  in  some  ^%y  though  per- 
haps not  in  that*'  "  Wr  'c*©  #H.r  trees,  and 
prune  them,  apd  pinch  inem  about,"  he 
would  sa^«  **  and  nail  them  ti^ht  up  to  the 
wall,  while  a  good  standard  is  at  last  the 
only  thing  forbearing  healthy  fruit,  though 
it  commonly  begins  later.  Let  the  people 
learn  necessary  knowledge:  let  them  learn 
to  count  their  Ifingers,  and  to  count  their 
money,  before  they  are  caring  for  the  clas- 
eicsk;  for,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^<  though  1  dcif 
not  quite  agree  with  the  proverb,  that  Niit' 
lum  wumen  abeii  si  sit  ptudenHoy  yet  we 
may  very  well  say,  that  NuUium  fmmin 
iadett^-m  sfiorudewtia*^* 

Indeed  useml  and  what  we  call  every«day 
knowledge  had  the  most  of  his  just  praise. 
K*  Let  your  boy  learn  arithmetic,  dear  mad- 
am," was  his  advice  to  the  mother  of  a  rich 
young  heir:  "  he  will  not  then  be  a  prey  to 
every  rascal  which  this  town  swarms  with: 
teach  him  the  value  of  money  and  how  to 
reckon  it:  ignorance  .to  a  wealthy  lad  of 
one-and-twenty  is  only  90  much  fat  to  a 
sick  sheep:  it  just  serves  to  call  the  rooAr« 
about  him. "] 

[This  younff  heir  was  the  well- 
kngwn  Sir  John  Lade  2,  and  Dr. 
Johnson's  sagacity  had,  no  doubt,  detected 
in  him  a  disposition  to  that  profusion  fbr 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  remarkable.  It  is 
curious  too,  that,  on  another  important  sub- 
ject, Johnson  should  have  given  Sir  John 
some  earl^  advice,  which^  in  the  sequel,  he 
too  notoriously  disregarded.] 

[One  day,  as  he  was  musing  over 
the  fire  of  the  drawing-room  at  J^^g 
Streetham,  this  voung  gentleman  ' 
[who  was  Mr.  Thrale»s  nephew  and  ward] 
called  to  him  suddenly,  and  rather  disre- 
spectfully, in  these  words:  "Dr.  Johnson, 
would  you  advise  me  to  marry  ?  "  "I  wonki 
advise  no  man  to  marrv,  sir  (replied  in  a 
very  angry  tone  Dr.  Johnson),  who  is  not 


Eo. 


'  [He  was  the  po«thunous  son  of  the  fburth  ba- 
ronet, by  Mr.'  Thrale's  sirter.  Ha  enterad  eagerly 
intb  all  the  foUieo  of  the  day;  was  a  rsmarkable- 
tDMp,  and  married  a  woman  of  the  town.  See 
towaids  the  ckwe  of  the  second  vol.  ntb  Dec.  1784, 
the  Kvely,  satirical,  and  too  propbetk:  verses  which* 
Johnson  wrote  on  his  coming  of  age. — ^Ed.] 
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likily  to  prtpagate  undentanding; "  ^ndso 
lell  the  rODm.  Our  companiou  looked  con- 
founded, and  seemed  to  nave  scarce  recov- 
ed  the  oonsciousneas  of  his  own  existence, 
wheu  Johnson  came  back  and  drawing  his 
chair  among  the  party,  with  altered  K)oks 
and  a  softened  voice,  joined  in  the  general 
chat,  insensibly  led  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  marriage,  where  he  explained 
himself  in  «  dissertation  so  useful,  so  ele- 
ant,  so  founded  on  the  true  knowledge  of 
uman  life,  and  so  adorned  with  beauty  of 
sentiment,  that  no  ose  ever  recollect^  the 
ofi'ence,  except  to  i^ice  in  its  conse^ 
quences.] 

As  we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,  Dr. 
Johnson  recommended  to  me,  as  he  had  of- 
ten done,  to  drink  water  only:  "  For,!'  said 
he,  "  you  are  then  sure  not  to  get  drunkf 
whereas,  if  you  drink  wine,  you  aie  never 
su re. "  I  said ,  d rikiking  wi ne  was  a  pleasure 
which  I  was  unwilling  to  give  up.  '^  Why, 
sir,"  said  he,  '^  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  not  to 
drink  wine  is  a  great  deduction  from  lifer 
but  it  may  be  necessary.''  He  however 
owned,  that  in  his  (pinion  a  free  use  of 
wine  did  not  shorten  life;  and  said,  he 
would  not  give  less  for  the  life  of  a  certain 
Scotch  Lonl  ^  (whom  he  named)  celebrate 
ed  for  hard  drinking,  than  for  that  of  a  so- 
ber man.  <*But  stay,"  said  he,  with  his 
usual  intelligence,  and  accuracy  of  inquiry 
— "  does  it  take  much  wine  to  make  him 
•h  u  nk  ?  '*  i  answered,  "  A  great  deal  either 
of  wine  or  strong  punch."—"  Then,"  said 
he,  **  that  is  the  worse."  I  presume  to  il- 
lustrate my  friend's  observation  thus:  *'  A 
fbrtress  which  soon  surrenders  has  its  walls 
less  shattered  than  when  a  long  and  obsti- 
nate resistance  is  made." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was 
as  violent  a  Scotchman  as  ne  was  an  Eng- 
lishman; and  literally  had  the  same  con- 
tempt for  an  Englishman  compared  with  a 
Scotchman,  that  he  had  for  a  Scotchman 
compared  with  an  Enelishmdn;  and  that 
he  would  say  of  Dr.  Johnson,  <<  Damned 
rascal !  to  talk  as  he  does  of  the  Scotch." 
This  seemed,  for  a  moment,  "  to  give  him 
pause."  It,  perhaps,  presented  his  extreme 
prejudice  against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of 
,  view  somewhat  new  to  him  by  the  effect  of 
€<mira$t. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ash- 
bourne, Dr.  Taylor  was  gone  to  bed. 
Johnson  and  I  sat  up  a  long  time  by  our- 
selves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article 


[ProbaUv  Thbmw,  lizth  Eari  of  Kellie*  bora 
m  1782;  died  in  1781.  He  was  remarkable  fi»r 
some  moiioal  talents,  bat  itill  more /or  his  eon- 
tivialitjr.  Eveo  the  Peerage  oonfeaiee  **  that  be 
waa  more  aaiidnoua  in  tbe  aervioe  of  Bacdms  than 
Apollo.*'— Eo.] 


which  I  showed.him  in  the  ^  Critical  Re* 
view  "  of  this  year,  givinff  an  account  of  a  cu- 
rious publication,  entitled ''A  Spiritual  Diary 
and  Soliloquies,  by  John  Ru tty ,  M.  D . "  Dr. 
Rutt^  was  one  of  the  people  called  ouakers, 
a  physici^  'of  some  eminence  in  Dublin, 
and  autliour  of  several  works.  This  Diary, 
which  was  kept  from  175d  to  1775,  tha 
year,  in  which  he  died,  and  was  now  publish- 
ed in  two  volumes  octavo,  exhibited,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  a  minute  and  honest 
register  of  the  state  of  his  mind;  which, 
though  frequently  laughable  enough,  was 
not  more  so  than  the  history  of  many  men 
woukl  be,  if  recorded  with  equal  faim^as. 

The  following  specimens  were  extracted 
by  the  reviewers: 

"  Tenth  month,  1763. 

'^  25-^lndulgence  in  bed  an  hour  too 
long. 

"'Twelfth  month^  17. — An  hypochondn 
ack  obnubilation  from  wind  and  indifirestion. 

*•  Ninth  month,  28.— An  over-doae  of 
whiskey. . 

"  29.— A  dull,  cross,  chok^rick  day. 

«  First  month,  1757, 22.— A  little  swinish 
at  dinner  and  repast. 

"  Dogged  on  provocation. 

**•  Second  month,  5. — Very  dogged  or 
snappish. 

<*  14.— Snappish  on  fasting. 

"  26. — Cursed  snappishness  to  those  un 
der  me,  on  a  bodily  indisposition. 

"  Third  tnonth,  11. — On  a  provocation! 
exercised  a  dumb  resentment  fbrtwodays, 
instead  of  scolding. 

"22.— Scdlded  too  vehemently. 

"  23. — Dogged  again. 

"  Fourth  month,  29.— Mechanically  and 
sinfully  dogged." 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good 
Quietist's  self-condemning  minutes ;  par- 
ticularly at  his  mentioning',  with  sucn  a 
serious  regret,  occasional  instances  of 
^'  8mni$hne89  in  eating,  and  doggedne$9  of 
temper, ^^  He  thought  the  observations  of 
the  Critical  Reviewers .  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  a  man  to  himsel^so  ingenious  and 
so  well  expressed,  that  I  ihall  here  intro- 
duce them. 

A(\er  observing^,  tha\"  there  are  few  wri- 
ters who  have  gained  any  reputation  by  re* 
cording  their  own  actions,"  they  say, 

"We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  font 
classes.  In  \\iefirii  wc  have  Julius  Caesar: 
he  relates  his  own  transactions;  but  he  re 
lates  them  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity, 
and  his  narrative  is  supported  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  character  ana  achievement^  In 
the  second  class  we  have  Marcus  Antoni* 
nus:  this  writer  has  ^iven  us  a  series  of  re* 
flections  on  his  own  life;  but  his  sentiments 
are  so  noble,  his  morality  so  sublime,  that 
his  meditations  are  universally  admired.  In 
the  third  daas  we  have  some  others  of  tol 
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mmble  credit,  w)io  have  given  importance 
to  their  own  private  history  by  an  intermix- 
ture of  literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  their  own  times:  the  celebrated 
Huetiu9  1  has  published  an  entertaining  vol- 
ume upon  this  plan, '  De  re6ttf  ad  eumper- 
UnenttUu.^  In  the  fourth  class  we  have 
the  journalist,  temporal  and  spiritual:  Ellas 
Ashmole,  William  Lilly,  George  Whitefield, 
John  Wesley,  and  a  tliousand  other  old  wo- 
men and.  fanatiek  writers  of  memoirs  and 
meditations." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 
in  his  Lectures  on  Rhetorick  and  Belles  LeCr- 
tres,  which  I  heard  him  deliver  at  Edin- 
burgh, had  animadverted  on  the  Johnsonian 
styli  as  too  pompous;  and  attempted  to  im* 
iiate  it,  by  giving, a  sentence  of  Addison  in 
"  The  Spectotor,"  No.  411,  in  the  manner 
of  Johnson. ,  When  treating  of  the  utility 
of  the  pleasures  of  imagination  in  preserv- 
ing ns  from  vice^  it  is  observed  of  those 
<*  who  know  not  how  to  be  idle  and  inno* 
cent,"  that  *^  their  very  first  step  out  of 
business  is  into  vice  or  follv^"  which  Dr. 
Blair,  supposed  would  have  been  expressed 
In  «  The  Rambler"  thus:  <<  their  very  first 
step  out  of  the  regions  of  business  is  into 
the  perturbation  of  vice,  or  the  vacuity  of 
folly  *^."  JoHvsov.  *<Sir,  these  are  not 
the  words  I  should  have  used.  No,  sir; 
the  imiutors  of  my  style  have  Jk6i  hit  it 
Miss  Aikin  has  done  it  the  best;  for  she  has 
imitated  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  dic- 
tion 3." 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded,  to 
exhibit  specimens  of  imitation  of  my  friend^ 
style  in  various  modes;  some  caricatnrinff  or 
mimicking  it,  and  some  formed  upon  it,  whe- 
ther intentionally,  or  with  a  degree  of  sim- 
ilarity to  it,  of  which  perhaps  the  writers 
were  not  conscious. 

In  Baretti*s  Review,  which  he  published 
in  Italy,  under  the  title  of  "  Frusta  Let- 
TERAEiA,'*  it  is  observed,  that  Dr.  Robert- 
son the  historian  had  formed  his  style  upon 
that  of  ^*  n  eelebre  Samiiele  Johnson," 
My  friend  himself  was  of  that  opinion;  for 


>  [Ilaet,  Biibop  of  Avnmchet. — See  anttt  v. 
L  p.  32. — ^Ed.] 

>  Whea  Dr.  BUir  pahlished  his  '*  Lectorai/' 
he  was  iavidioosly  attacked  for  having  omitted  his 
cemore  on  Johnson's  style,  and,  on  the  contiary, 
pnising  it  highly.  But  before  that  time  Johnson *s 
**  Lives  of  the  Poets  **  haf  appeajned.  in  which  bis 
style  was  considerably  easier  than  wlken  he  wrote 
"The  Rambler.**  It  woukl,  theraibre,  have 
been  aneandid  in  Blair,  even  supposing ,  his  criii- 
dsm  to  have  been  jost,  to  have  preserved  it. — 

BOSWKLX^ 

'  [Probably  in  an  essay  "  Against  Inconsistency 
in  oar  Expectations,*'  bj  Miss  Aikin,  afterwanb 
Mm.  Barbanid,  in  a  volame  of  miscellaneoni 
pieces  published  by  her  and  her  brother,  Df. 
Aikia,  in  1778.— £o.] 
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he  once  said  to  me,  m  a  pleasant  humour* 
"  Sir,  if  Robertson's  style  oe  faulty,  be  ovftB 
it  to  me;  that  is,  having  too  many  words, 
and  those  too  big  ones.^' 

I  read  to  him  a  letter-  which  Lord  Mon 
boddo  had  written  to  me,  cpntaining  some 
critical  remarks  upon  the  style  of  bis**  Jour- 
ne^r  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland." 
His  lordship  praised  the  very  fine  passsge 
upon  landing  at  IcolmkilM:  but  his  own 
style  being  exceedingly  dry  and  hard,  he  dis* 
approved  of  the  richness  of  Johnson's  lan- 
guage, and  qf  his  frequent  use  of  metaphori- 
cal expressions;  Johnsoh.  '<  Why,  sir, 
this  criticism  would  be  just,  if,  in  my  style, 
superfluous  words,  or  words  too  big 'for  the 
thoughts,  could  be  pointed  out;  but.  this  I 
do  not  believe  can  be  done.  For  instance, 
in  the  passage  which  Lord  Monboddo  ad* 
mi  res,  HVe  were  now  treading  that  illustrious 
region,'  the  word  Hhutriout  contributes 
nothine  to  the  mere  narration;  for  the  fact 
might  be  told  without  it:  but  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, superfluous;  for  it  wakes  the  'mind  to 
peculiar  attention,  where  something  of  more 
than  usual  importance  is  to  be  presented. 
*  Illustrious ! ' — ^for  what.^  and  then  the  sen- 
tence proceeds  to  expand  the  circumstances 
connected  with  lona.  And,  sir,  as  to  met- 
aphorical expression,  that  is  a  great  excel 
lence  in  style,  when  it  is  used  with  propriety, 
fop  it  gives  you  two  ideas  for  one;— conveys 
the  meaning  more  luminously,  and  gener- 
allv  with  a  perception  of  deliffht." 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
undertake  the  new  edition  of  the  <<  Bioffra 
phia  Britannica,"  but  had  declined  it;  wnich 
ne  afterwards  vaid  to  me  he  regretted.  In 
this  regret  many  will  join,  because  it  would 
have  procured  us  more  of  Johnson's  most 
delightful  species  of  writing;  and'  althr^ucfh 
my  friend  Dr.  Kippis'  has  hitherto  dis^ 
charged  the  task  judiciously,  distinctly,  and 
with  more  impartially  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  separatist,  it  were  to  have 
been  wished  that  the  superintendence  of  this 
literary  Temple  of  Faroe  had  been  assigned 
to  "  a  friend  to  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state. '^  We  should  not  then  have  had 
it  too  much  crowded  with  obscure  dissenting 
teachers,  doubtless  men  of  merit  and- worth, 
but  not  quite  to  be  numbered  amongst "  the 
most  eminent  persons  who  have  £urished 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  <<." 


*  [Sea  ofUe,  v.  i.  p.  440.— -Ed.]  « 

»  After  having  given  to  the  pnblick  the  first  dvs 
volumes  of  a  new  editwn  of  the  BioomAPHiA 
BaiTANH»JA»  between^he  years  1778  aad  1793, 
Dr.  Ki|>pis  died,  Oetober  8,  17»3$  and  the  work 
is  not  likely  to  be  soon  completed. — ^M alone. 

*  In  this  censare,  whkh  has  been  earelessly 
uttered,  I  carelessly  joined.  But  in  jostiee  to  Dr. 
Kippis,  who,  with  that  manly  candid  good  temper 
wiMch  marks  hii  oharaetsr,  aal  ma  right,  I  new 
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On  Saturday,  September  20,  after  break- 
fast, when  Taylor  was  gone  out  to  his  (arm, 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  had  a  serious  conversa- 
tion by  ourselves  on  melancholy  and  mad- 
ness; which  he  was,  I  always  thought,  er- 
roneously inclined  to  confound  together. 
Melancholy,  like  "  great  wit,"  may  be 
'^  near  allied  to  madness;'^  but  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  distinct  separation  between  them. 
When  he  talked  of  madness,  he  was  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  of  those  who  were 
in  any  great  degree  disturbed,  or  as  it  is 
commonly  expressed,  '<  troubled  in  mind." 
Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  held,  that 
all  deviations  from  ri^ht  reason  were  mad- 
ness; and  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  opin- 
ions both  of  ancients  and  moderns  upon  this 
subject,  collected  and  illustrated  with  a  va- 
riety of  curious  facts,  may  read  Dr.  Arnold's 
very  entertaining  work  f. 

Johnson  said,  "  A^  madman  loves  to  be 

with  plearare  retract  it  ;^  and  I  desire  it  may  be 
particularly  observed,  as  pbinted  oat  by  him .  to 
me,  that  **  The  new  lives  of  diasentiiig  divinei,.ia 
the  first  four  Volumes  of  the  second  edition  of  th6 
'  Biographia  Britannica/  are  those  of  John  Aberae- 
thy,  Thomas  Amory,  George  Benson,  Hugh. 
Bronghton,  the  learned  puritan,  Simon  Browne, 
Joseph  Boyse,  of  Dublin,  Thomas- Cartwright,  the 
learned  puritan,  and  Samuel  Chandler.  The 
only  doabt  I  have  ever  heard  suggested  is, 
whether  there  shouM  have  been  an  article  of  Dr. 
Amory.  But  I  was  oonviiiced,  and  am  still  con- 
vinced, that  he  was  entitled  to  one,  from  the  real- 
ity of  his  learning,  and  the  excelient  and  candid 
nature  of  his  practical  writings*  % 

**  The/Oew  lives  of  cleigyiiieB  of  the  chsrcb  of 
England,  in  the  same  four  volumes,  are  as  foHows: 
John  Balguy,  Edward  Bertthaoi,  Geoq^e  Berkley, 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  William  Berriman,  Thomas 
Birch,  William  Borlase,  Thomas  Bott,  James 
Bradley,  Thomas  Brongbton,  John  Browne,  John 
Burton,  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Thomas  Carte,  Edmund  Castell,  Edmund  Chi»- 
mill,  Charles  Churchill,  Willuim  Clarke,  Robert 
Clayton,'  Bishop  of  Clogher,  John  Conybeare, 
Bishop  of  Bristo  George  Castard,  and  .Samuel 
Croxall.^'  I  am  not  conscfous,'  says  Dr.  Kippis, 
'of  any  partkUity  in  conducting  the  work.  I 
would  not  willingly  insert  a  disstoting  minister  that 
does  not  justly  deserve  to  be  noticed,  or  omit  an 
estabUshed  clei^yman  that  does.  At  the  same 
time,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  introducing  dts- 
■enten  into  the  Biogiaphia,  when  1  am  satisfied 
that  they  are  entitled  to  that  distinctbn,  from  their 
writings,  learning,  and  merit'  *' 

Let  me  add  that  the  expression  *<  A  friend  to 
the  constitntbn  in  church  and  state,"  was  not 
meant  by  Aie  as  any  reflection  upon  this  reverend 
gentleman,  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  the 
political  constittttMn  of  his  country,  as  established 
at  the  Revolutwn^'  but,  from  my  steady  and 
avowed  predilectMn  for  a  tory,  whs  quoted  from 
**  Jelinsoa*s  Dutionary,"  where ihat  distinction  is 
■0  defined. — Bos  well.. 

^  **  Observatwns  on  Insanity,"  by  Thomas 
AneJd,  M.  D.,  London,  1782 Bos  well. 


with  people  whom  he '  fears;  not  as  a  dog 
fears  the  lash :  but  of  whom  he  stands  in 
awe."  .  I  was  strdck  with  the  justice  of  thtsi 
observation.  To  be  with  those  of  whom  & 
person,  whose'  mind  is  wavering  and  deject- 
ed, stands  in  awe,  represses  hnd  composes 
an  uneasy  tumult  of  spirits  >,  and  consoles 
him  with  the  contemplation  of  something 
steady^  and  at  least  comparatively  great. 

He  added,  "  Madmen  are  all  sensual  in 
the  lower  stages  of  the  distemper.  They 
are  eager  for  gratifications  to  soothe  their 
.minds  and  divert  their  attention  from  the 
misery  which  they  suffer;  but  when  they 
grow  very  ill,  pleasure^is  too  weak  for  them, 
and  they  seek  for  pain  3.  Employment, 
sir,  and  hardships,  prevent  melancholy.  I 
suppose,  in  all  our  army  in  America,  there 
was  not  one  man  who  went  mad." 

[^  He  was,"  says  Sir.  J,  Haw-    Bswk. 
kins,  *<  a  great  enemy  to  the  pres-    Apopb. 
ent  fashionable  way  of  supposing    ^'  ***" 
worthless    and    infamous  persons  mad."] 
[This  probably  meant  that  be  dis-       ^^ 
appiroved  of  the  degree  of  impunity 
which  is  aometimes  afibrded  to  crime,  un- 
der the  plea  of  insanity,  for  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  he  thought  (and  perhaps  felt) 
that  the  exercises  of  piety,  and  the  restraints 
of  conscience,  might  repress  a  tendency 
towards  insanity.     So  at  least  Miss  Rey- 
nolds believed.]     ["  It  was  doubts 
less,"  she  says,  ^*  very  natural  for    J^Ju 
so  good  a  man  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  his  mind;  but  one  so  very  strict 
as  Dr.  Johnson  kept  may,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure,  be  attributed  to  his  dread  of  ita 
hereditary  tendencies,  which,  I  had  reason 
to  believe,  he  was  very  apprehensive  bor- 
dered upon  insanity.    Probably  his  studious 


*  Cardan  composed  his  mind  tending  to  mad- 
ness (or  rather  actually  mad,  for  such  he  seems 
in  his  writings,  learned  as  they  are),  by  exciting 
voluntary  pain.     V.  Card.  Op.  et  Vit. — Kear 

NEY. 

*  We  road  in  the  gospels,  that  those  nnfoitn- 
nate  persons,  who  were  possessed'  with  evil  spirits 
(which,  after  all,  I  think  is  the  most  probable 
cause  of  madness,  as  was  first  suggested  to  me  by 
ray  respectable  friend  Sir  John  Pringle),  had  re- 
course to  pain,  tearing  themselves,  and  jumping 
sometimes  into  the  fire;  sometimes  into  the  water. 
Mr.  Seward  has  furnished  me  with  a  remarkable 
anecdote  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  obser- 
vation. A  tradesman  who  had  acquired  a  laige 
fortunie  in  London  retired  from  business,  and  went 
to  live  at  Worcester.  His  mind,  being  witliont 
its  usual  occupatu>n,  'and  having  nothing  else  to 
supply  its- place,  preyed  upon  itself,  so  that  eiisU 
ence  was  a  tonuent  to  him.  At  last  he  was 
seized  with  the  stone;  and  a  friend  who  foaod  him 
in  one  of  its  severest  fits,  having  exprsMwed  his 
concern,  ••  No,  no,  sir,**  said  he,  ••  don't  pity  me; 
what  I  now  feel  is  ease;  compared  with  that 
torture  of  mind  fifom  whkh  it  relieves  me.**-  • 

BOSWKLX.. 
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attention  to  nepel  their  prevaIencY»  together 
with  his  experience  of  divine  assistance  co- 
operating with  his  reasoning  facnlties,  may 
have  proved  in  the  highest  degree  condu- 
cive to  the  exaltation  of  his  piety,  the  pre^ 
eminency  of  ffis  wisdom,  and  I  think  it 
probable  that  all  his  natural  defects,  which 
so  peculiarly  debarred  him  from  unprofitable 
annusements,  were  also  conducive  to  the 
name  end. 

**  That  Dr.  Johnson's  mind  was  preserved 
from  insanity  by  his  devotional  aspirations, 
may  surely  be  reasonably  supposed.  No 
man  could  have  a  firmer  reliance  on  the  ef> 
ficacv  of  prayer;  and  he  woqld  often,  with 
a  solemn  earnestness,  beg  of  his  intimate 
friends  to  pay  for  him,  and  apparently  on 
very  slight  occasions  of  corporeal  indispo- 
sition."} 

We  entered  seriously  upon  a  qnestion  of 
much  importance  to  me,  which  Johnson 
was  pleased  to  consider  with  friendly  at- 
tention.    I  had  long  complained  to  him 
that  I  felt  myself  discontented  in  Scotland, 
as  too  narrow  a  sphere,  and  that  I  wished 
to  make  my  chief  residence  in  London,  the 
great  scene  of  ambition,  instruction,  and 
amusement;  a  scene,  which  was  to  me,  C091- 
paratively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth. 
Johnson.    "  Why,  sir,  I  never  knew  any 
one  who  had  such  a  gu$t  Tor  London  as  you 
have:  and   I  cannot  blame  you  for  your 
wish  to  live  there;  yet,  sir,  were  I  in  your 
father's  place,  I  should  not  consent  to  your 
settling  there;  for  I  have  the  old  feudal  no- 
tions^, and  I  should  be  afraid  that  Auchin- 
leck  would  be  deserted,  as  you  wouki  soon 
find  it  more  desirable  to  have  a  country-seat 
in  a  better  climate.     I  own,  however,  that 
to  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a  fami- 
ly estate  is  a  prejudice;  for  we  must  consid- 
er,  that  working-people  get  employment 
equally,  and  the  proauce  of  lana  is  sold 
equally,  whether  a  great  family  resides  at 
home  or  not;  and  if  the  rents  of  an  estate 
be  carried  to  London,  they  return  again  in 
the  circulation  of  commerce;  nay ,v  sir,  we 
must  perhaps  allow,  that  carrying  the  rents 
to  a  distance  is  a  good,,  because  it  contrib- 
utes to  that  circulation.    We  must,  how- 
ever, allow,  that  a  well-regulated  ^reat  fam- 
ily may  improve  a  neighbourhood  in  civility 
and  elegance,  an4  ^ve  an  example  of  good 
order,  virtue,  and  piety;  and  so  its  residence 
at  home  may  be  of  much  advantage.    But 
if  a  great  family  be  disorderly  and  vicious, 
its  residence  at  home  is  very  pemicions  to 
a  neighbourhood.    There  is  not  now  the 
same  mducement  to  live  In  the  country  as 
formerly;  the  pleasures  of  social  life  are  much 
better  enjoyra  in  town;  and  there  is  no 
longer  in  the  country  'that  power  and  influ- 
ence in  proprietors  of  land  which  they  had 
in  old  times,  and  which  made  the  country 
io  agreeable  to  them.    The  Laird  of  Au- 


cliinleck  now  js  not  near  so  great  a  man  as 
the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  a  hundred 
years  ago." 

I  tokl  him,  that  one  of  my  ancestors  nev- 
er went  from  home  without  being  attended 
bv  thirty  -men  on  horseback.  Johnson's 
shrewdness  and  spirit  of  inqfliy  were  ex- 
erted upon  every  occasion.  "Pray,"  said 
he,  "how  did  vo.ur  ancestor  support  his 
thirty  men  and  thirtv  horses  when  he  went 
at  a  distance  from  home,  in  an  age  when 
there  was  hardly  any  money  in  circulation  ?" 
I  suggested  the  same  difficulty  to  a  friend 
who  mentioned  Douglas'ff  going  to  the  Ho- 
Iv  Land  with  a  numerous  train  of  followers  \ 
Douglas  could,  no  doi^bt,  maintain  follow- 
ers enough  while  living  upon  his  own  lands, 
the  produce  of  which  supplied  them  with 
food:  but  he  could  not  carry  that  food  to 
the  Holy  Land;  and  as  there  was  no  com- 
merce bv  which  he  coukl  be  supplied  with 
money,  how  could  he  maintain  them  in  for 
eign  countries?  '. 

1  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  w^re  to  re 
side  in  London,  the  elquisite  zest  with 
which  I  relished  it  in  occasional  visits 
might  go  off,  and  1  might  grow  tii^  of  it. 
Johnson.  ^  Why,  sir,  you  find  no  man, 
at  all  intellectual,  who  is  willin|^  to  leave 
London.  Ho,  sir,  when  a  man  is  tired  of 
London,  he  is  tired  of  lifetfor  there  is  in 
London  all  that  life  can  afik)Td." 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  set- 
tling in  London  I  might  desert  the  seat  of 
my  ancestor?,  I  assured  him  that  I  had  old 
feudal  principles  to  a  degree  of  enthusiism; 
and  that  I  felt  all  the  duUedo  of  the  natale 
9olum.  1  reminded  him,  that  the  Laird  of 
Auchinleck  had  an  elegant  house,  in  front 
of  wliich  he  could  ride  ten  miles  forward 
upon  his  owa  territories,  upon  which  he  had 
upwards  of  six  hundred  people  attached  to 
bun ;  that  the  family  seat  was  rich  in  natural 
romantick  beauties  of  rock,  wood,  and  water , 
and  that  in  my  "  mom  of  life  "  I  had  ap- 
propriated the  finest  descriptions  in  the  an-r 
cient  classicks  to  certain  scenes  there,  which 
were  thus  associated  in  my  mind.  That 
when  all  this  was  considered,  I  should  cer- 
tianly  pass  a  part  of  the  year  at  home,  and 
enjoy  it  the  more  from  variety,  and  from 
bnoging  with  me  a  share  of  the  intellectual 
stores  of  the  metropolis.  He  listened  to  all 
this,  and  kindly  "  hoped  it  might  be  as  I 
now  supposed." 

He  said,  a  country,  gentleman  should 
bring  his  lady  to  visit  London  as  soon  as  he 
can,  that  they  may  have  agreeable  topicks 

*  [<*  James  de  Daglas  wu  requested  by  King 
Robert  Brace  in  his  lost  honn  to  repair  with  his 
beiMt  to  Jenualem,  and  humbly  to  deposit  it  at 
the  sepulchre  of  onr  Lord; !*^  which  he  did  in  13^0. 
— Hctilti^i  Arm.  2.  146.  Hence  the  crttumcd 
heart  in  the  ■nns4>f  Douglas.— £d.] 
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fnr  conversation  when  they  arc  by  them- 
selves. 

As  I  meditated  tryingr  my  fortune  in 
Westminster  Hall,  our  eonveraation  turned 
upon  the  profession  of  the  law  in  England. 
JoHNsoir.  "You  must  not  indulge  too 
sanguine  hoiUp,  should  you  be  called  to  our 
bar.  I  was  told,  by  a  very  sensible  lawyer, 
thst  there  are  a  great  many  chances  against 
any  man's  success  in  the  profession  of  the 
law;  the  candidates  are  so  numerous,  and 
those  who  get  large  practice  so  few.  He 
said,  it  was  by  no  means  true  that  a- man 
of  good  parts  and  application  is  sure  of  hav- 
ing business,  thougn  he,  indeed,  allowed 
that  if  such  a  man  cQuld  but  appear  in  a  few 
causes,  his  merit  would  be  known,  and  he 
would  get  forward;  but  that  the  great  risk 
was,  that  a  man  might  pass  half  a  life-time 
in  the  courts,  and  never  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  his  abilities  i." 

We  talked  of  employment  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  the  mind  iVom 
wearying  and  growing  fretful,  especially  in 
those  who  have  a  tendency  to  melancholy; 
and  I  mentioned  to  him  a  sayinp;  which 
somebody  had  related  of  an  American  sav- 
age, who,  when  an  European  was  expa^ 
tiating  on  all' the  advantages  of  money,  put 
this  question:  <<Wiirit  purchase  oco^o- 
tion9  "  JoHNsoK.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir, 
this  saying  is  too  refined  for  a  savage. 
And,  sir,  money  will  purchase  occupati6n; 
it  will  purchase  all  the  conveniences  of  life; 
it  will  purchase  wiriety  of  eompauy;  it  will 
purchase  all  sorts  of  entertainment*-'." 

I  Ulked  to  him  of  For8ter»S  "  Voyage  to 
the  South  Seas,^'  which  pleased  me;  but  I 
found  he  did  not  like  it  '*  Sir,"  said  he, 
**  there  is  a  great  affectation  of  fine' writing 
in  it"  BoswEx^L.  '*  But  he  carries  you 
along  with  him."  Johnson.  <*  No,  sir; 
he  does  not  carry  me  along  with  him;  he 
leaves  me  behind  him;  or  rather,  indeed,  he 


*  Now,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  years  since 
thia  converaation  paned,  the  obaenration  which  I 
have  had  an  opportanity  of  making  in  Weatmin- 
iter  Hall  haa  convinced  me,  that,  however  tme 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  *8  logal  friend  may  have 
been  some  time  ago,  the  same  certainty  of  snccess 
cannot  now  be  promised  to  the  same  display  of 
merit  Hw  reasons,  however,  of  the  rapid  rise  of 
Bome,  and  disappointment  of  oChera  equally  re- 
spectable, are  such  as  it  might  seem  invidjoos  to 
mentkm,  and  would  require  a  longer  detail  than 
would  be  proper  for  this  woik.-^BoswBLL. 
[Mr.  Boswell'B  penonal  feeliiun  here  have  ctonded 
ns  perception,  for  iohnaon*s  friend  was  fiu-  from 
holding  out  any  thine  like  a  certainty  of  success 
^Nay,  be  seems  to  nave  scarcely  allowed  a  pro- 
bability.—Ed.] 

'  [Nay,  it  may  be  said  to  purchase  or  rather  to 
create  otcupation  too.  No  man  can  have  ricliei 
without  the  trouble  that  in  dtfierent  degrees  must 
aeoompany  them. — ^Eo.]  i 


sets  me  before  him;  for  he  makes  me  turn 
over  many  leaves  at  a  time." 

On  Sunday,  September  21  ^  we  went  to 
the  church  of  Ashbourne,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  luminous  that  I  have 
seen  in  an^  town  of  the  sarile  size.  I  felt 
great  satishicUon  in  considering  that  I  was 
suoported  iu  my  fondn^.  for  solemn  pub- 
liclc  worship  b^  the  general  concurrence  and 
munificence  of  mankind. 

Johnsop  and  Taylor  Were  so  different 
from  each  other,  that  I  wondered  at  their 
preserving  an  intimacy.  Their  having  been 
at  school  and  college  together  might,  in 
some  d^ree;  account  for  this;  Imt  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  furnished  me  with  a 
stronger  reason;  for  Johnson  mentioned  to 
him,  that  he  had  been  told  by  Taylor  he 
was  to  be  his  heir.  I  shall  not  take  upon 
me  to  animadvert  upon  this;  but  certain  it 
is  that  Johnson  paid  great  attention  to 
Taylor.  He  now,  however,  said  to  me, 
'*  Sir,  1  love  him:  but  I  do  not  love  him 
more;  my  regard  tor  him  does  not  increase. 
As  it  is  said  in  the  Apocrypha, '  his  talk  is 
of  bullocks  •\'  I  do  not  suppose  he  is  very 
fond  of  my  company.  His  habits  are  by  no 
means  sufficiently  clerical:  this  he  knows 
that  I  see;,  and  no  man  likes  to  live  under 
the  eye  of  perpetual  disapprobation." 

I  have  no  doubt  thai  a  ffood  many  ser 
mons  were  composed  for  Taylor  by  John 
son.  At  (his  time  I  found  upon  his  table  a 
part  of  one  which  he  had  newly  begun  to 
write:  and  dmeiopro  Taylaro  appears  in 
one  of  his  dijiries.  AVhen  to  these  circum* 
stanches  we  add  the  internal  evidence  from 
the  j)Ower  of  thinking  and  style,  in  the  col- 
lection which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hayes  had 
published,  with  the  atgnt/lesnl  title  of 
'*  Sermons  Uftfw  Publieatton,  by  the  Re- 
verend John  Taylor,  LL.  D.,"  our  Gonvic> 
tion  will  be  complete. 

I,  however,  would  not  hi^ve  it  thought 
that  Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  couki  not  write 
like  Johnson  (as,  ind^,  who  could?),  did 
not  sometimes  compose  sermons  as  good  as 
those  ^hich  we  generally  have  from  very 
respectable  divines.  He  showed  me  one 
with  notes  on  the  margin  in  Johnson^ 
hand-writing;  and  I  was  present  when  he 
read  another  to  Johnson,  that  he  might 
have  his  opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson  said  it 
was  "  very  well."  These,  we  may  be  sure, 
were  not  Johnson's;  for  he  was  above  little 
a^ts,  or  tricks  of  deception. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
every  man  of  a  learned  profession  should 
consider  it  as  incumbent  upon  him,  or  as 
necessary  to  his  credit,  to  appear  as  an  ao» 


>  Eccleaiastksus,  chap,  izxviii.  v.  25.  The 
whole  cliapter  may  be  read  as  an  admirable  iUn*> 
tiHtion  of  the  suj[>eriority  of  cultivated  minds  over 
the  groM  and  iiliterate.— Bosweli.. 
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tliour.  When,  in  the  ardour  of  ambition 
for  literary  fame,  I  regretted  to  him  one  day 
that  an  eminent  judged  had  nothing  of  it, 
and  therefore  would  leave  no  perpetual  mon- 
ument of  himself  to  posterity;  <'  Alas!  sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  what  a  mas^s  of  confusion 
should  we  have,  if  every  bishop,  andeVery 
ladge,  ever^  lawyer,  physician,  and  divine, 
were  to  write  books!" 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable 
person  of  a  very  strong  mind  %  who  had  lit- 
tle of  that  tenderness  which  is  common  to 
human  nature;  as  an  instance,  of  which, 
when  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  in- 
vite his  son,  who  had  been  settled  ten  years 
in  foreisn  parts,  to  come  home  and  pay  him 
a  visit,  his  answer  was,  '<  No,  no,  let  him 
mind  his  business."    JoHirsoir.    "  I  <)o  not 
agree  with  him,  sir^  in  this.     Getting  mo- 
ney is  not  all  a  man's  business:  to  cultivate 
kindness  is  4  valuable  part  of  the  business 
of  life." 

In  the  ^evening,  Johnson,  being  in  very 
good  spirits,  entertained  us  with  several 
characteristical  portraits;  I  regret  that  any 
of  them  escaped  my  retention  and  diligence. 
I  found  from  experience,  that  to  collect  mv 
friend's  conversation  so  as  to  exlubit  it  with 
any  degree  of  its  original  flavour,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  write  it  down  without  delay.  To 
reconl  his  sayings,  after  some  distance  of 
time,  was  like  preserving  or  pickling  long- 
kept  and  faded  fruits,  or  other  vegetables, 
which,  when  in  that  state,  have  little  or 
nothing  of  their  taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  'series 
of  what  I  gathered  this  evening  from  the 
Johnsonian  garden. 

"  My  friend,  the  late  Eari  of  Corke,  had 
a  great  desire  ta maintain  the  literary  char- 
acter of  his  family:  he  was  a  genteel  man, 
but  did  not  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank. 
He  was  so  generally  civil,  that  nobody 
thanked  him  for  it." 

<<  Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack 
Wilkes,  we  should  think  more  highly  of  his 
conversation.  Jack  has  a  great  variety  of 
talk,  Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  But  after  hear- 
ing his  name  sounded  from  pole  to  pole,  as 
the  phoenix  of  conviviaF  felicity,  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  his  company.  He  has  always 
Men  at  me:  but  I  would  do  Jack  a  kind- 
ness, rather  than  not ».  The  contest  is  now 
over." 

**  Garrick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has 
delicacy  and  elegance;  Foote  makes  you 
laugh  more:  but  Foote  has  the  air  of  a 
buffoon  paid  for  entertaining  the  compa- 

*  [Probably  Loid  MaM6eM.^ED.] 

'  [He  iiMans  bis  father,  old  Lord  Aachinleck ; 
•ad  t))e  abwDt  aon  was  Davkl,  who  spent  so  many 
yean  in  Spain.— Ed.] 

*  l^poit,  21at  May,  1783.— Ed.] 


ny.  He,  indeed,  well  deserves  his  hire.** 
[V  Foote's  happiness  of  manner 
m  relating  was:  such,"  Johnson  r^S'iij, 
said,  '<  as  subdued  arrogance  and  ' 
roused  stupidity:  Aw  stories  were  truly  like 
those  of  Biron^  in  Love^  Labour  Lost,  so 
very  attractive 

'  That  agod  ean  play  *d  truant  with  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearinga  were  quite  raviahed. 
So  9weet  and  volnble  waa.hia  diacoane.'  *' 

".Of  all  conversers,  however,"  added  he, 
"  the  late  Hawkins  Browne  was  the  most 
delightful  with  whom  I  ever  was  in  compa- 
ny; his  talk  was  at  once  so  elegant,  so  a[)- 
parently  artless,  so  pure,  and  so  pleasing,  it 
seemed  a  perpetual  stream  of  sentiment,  en- 
livened by  gaiety,  and  sparkling  with  ima- 
ges.^' ^Mrs.  Piozzi  used  to  tliink  Mr.  John- 
son's determined  preference  of  a  cold,  mo- 
notonous talker  over  an  emphatical  and  vio* 
lent  one,  would  make  him  quite  a  favourite 
amone  the  men  of  ton,  whose  insensibility, 
or  a£^tation  of  perpetual  calmness,  cer- 
tainly^  did  not  g^ve  to  him  the  offence  it 
does  to  many.  He  loved  "  conversation 
without  effort," 'he  said;  and  the  encomi- 
uiiis  which  he  .so  often  pronounced  on  the 
manners  of  Topham  B^derc  in  society 
constantly  ended  in  that  pecuUar  praise, 
that  "  it  was  without  <^or/."]. 

"  Colley  Cibfoer  once  qousulted  me  as  to 
one  of  his  birthdav  odes,  a  long  time  before 
it  was  wanted.  1  obiedled  very  freely  to 
several  passages.  Gibber  lost  patience,  end 
would  not  read  his  ode  to  an  end.  When 
we  had  done  with  criticism  we  walked  over 
to  Richardson's,  the  authour  of  *  Glarissa,' 
and  I  wondered  to  find  Richardson  dis- 
pleased* that  I  <  did  not  treat  Gibber  with 
more  reipeetJ*  Now,  sir,  to  talk  o^  respect 
for  a  player  ^f^*  (smiling  disdainfully.) 
BoewELL.  "There,  sir,  you  are  always 
heretical:  you  never  will  allow  merit  to  a 
player."  Jo^son.  "  Merit,  sir!  what 
merit?  Do  you  respect  arope-daneer  or 
a  ballad-singer?"  Boswell.  "No,  sir; 
but  we  respect  a  great  player,'  as  a  m«m 
who  can  conceive  k>fty  sentiments,  and 
can  express  them  gracefullv."  JoHMsdir. 
"  What,  sir,  a  fellow  who  claps  a  hump  on 
his  back,  and  a  lump  on  his  leg,  and  cries, 
'lam  Richard  tU  Third? ^  Nay,  sir,  a 
ballad-singer  is  a  higher  man, '  for  he  does 
two  things^  he  repeats  and  he  sings:  there 
is  both  jecitation  and  musick  in  his  perform- 


4  [Perhaps  Richardbon'a  diapleeanre  was  created 
hj  Johnaon'a  paying  no  respect  to  the  age  of 
Gibber,  who  was  almost  old  enoogh  to  have  been 
his  grandfather.  Gibber  had  left  the  stage,  and 
ceased  to  bf)  a  player  before  Johnson  left  Oxford; 
so  that  he  had  no  more  reason  to  despise  Gibber 
for  txiat  profession,  than  Gibber  would  have  bad 
if  he  had  recalled  to  bim  the  days  when  he  was 
at  a  schooL— Ed.] 
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ance;  the  player  only  recitee."  Boswell. 
"  My  dear  air !  you  may  turn  any  thing  into 
ridicule.  I  allow,  that  a  player  of  farce  is 
not  entitled,  to  respect;  he  does  a  liitle 
thlngf:  but  he  who  can  represent  exalted 
characters,  and  touch  the  noblest  passions, 
has  very  resj^table  powers;  and  mankind 
have  agreed  m  admiring  great  talents  for 
tiie  stage.  We  must  consider,  too,  that  a 
great  player  does  what  very  few  are  capable 
to  do;  his  art  is  a  very  rare  faculty.  fVho 
can  repeat  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  <  To  be,  or 
not  to  be,»  as  Garrick  does  it?  "  Johnson. 
"Any  body  may.  Jemmy,  there  ([a  boy 
about  eight  years  old,  who  was  in  the 
room),  will  do  it  as  well  in  a  week." 
Boswell.  '<  No,  no,  sir:  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  merit  of  great  acting,  and  of  the 
value  which  mankind  set  upon  it,.. Garrick 
has  got  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.? 
Johnson.  *^  Is  getting  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  proof  of  excellence.^  T^hat  has 
Deen  done  by  a  scoundrel  commissary." 

l^his  was  mpst  fallacious  reasonmg.  I 
was  nire,  for  once,  that  Ihad  the  best  side 
of  the  argument.  I  boldly  maintained  the 
just  distinction  between  li  tragedian  and  a 
mere^  theatrical  droll;  between  those  who 
rouse  our  terrour  and  pity,  and  those  who 
only  nvake  us  laugh.  **  If,"  said  I,  ^*  Bet- 
terton  and  foote  were  to  walk  into  this 
room,  vou  would  respect  Betterton  much 
more  than  Foote."  Johnson.  "IfBfetter-. 
ton  Were  to  walk  into  this  room  with 
Foote,  Foote  would  soon  drive  him  out  of 
it.    Foote,  sir,  quatenui  Foote,  ha^  pow- 

erk  superiour  to  them  all."  [The 
p  "us!'  ^°^^  ^^'  ^^^^  Johnson  could  not  see 

the  passions  as  they  rose  and  chased 
one  another  in  the  varied  features  of  the 
expressive  face  of  Gar/ick.  Mr.  Murphv 
remembered  being,  in  conversation  <^with 
Johnson  near  the  aide  of  the  soeiies,  during 
the  tragedy  of  King  Lear:  when  Garrick 
came  off  the  stage,  he  said,  "  You  two  talk 
so  loud,  you  (festroy  all  tny  feelings." 
'*  Prithee,"  replied  Johnson,  "  do  not  talk 
of  feelings;  Punch  has  no  feelings."] 

On  Monday,  September  33,  when  atbreak* 
fast,  I  unguardedly  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  <<  I 
wish  I  saw  you  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  to^ 
gether."  He  grew  very  angrv;  and,  after 
a  pause,  while  a  cloud  gathered  on  his 
brow,  hie  burst  out,  "  No,  sir;  you  would 
not  see  us  quarrel,  to  make  you  sport. 
Do  n't  you  know  that  it  is  very  uncivil  to 
pit  two  people  against  one  another.'" 
Then,  checking  himself,  and  wishing  to  be 
more  gentle,  he  added,  <M  do  not  say  you 
should  be  hanged  or  drowned  for  this;  but 
it  iff  very  uncivil."  Dr;  Taylor  thought 
him  in  the  wrooff ,  and  spoke  to  him  private- 

Sr  of  it;  but  I  atlerwards  acknowledged  to 
ohnson  that  I  was  to  l>lame,  for  I  candidly 
owned,  that  I  meant  to  express  a  desire  to 


see  a  contest  between  Mrs.  Macaulay  and 
him;  but  then  I  knew  how  the  contest 
would  end;  so  that  I  was  to  see  him  triumph. 
Johnson.  *^  Sir,  you  cannot  be  suie  how 
a  contest  will  end;  and  no  man  has  a  right 
to  engage  two  people  in  a  dispute  by  which 
their  passions  may  be  inflamed,  and  they 
may  part  with  bitter  resentment  against 
each  other.  I  would  sooner  keep  company 
with  a  man  from  whom  I  must  guard  my 
pockets,  than  with  a  man  who  contrives  to 
bring  me  into  a  dispute  with  somebody  that 
he  may  hear  it.    This  is  tne  great  fault 

of *  (naming  one  of  our  friends), 

endeavouring  to  introduce  a  subject  upon 
which  he  knows  two  people  in  the  compa- 
ny differ."  Boswell.  '<  But  he  told  me, 
sir,  he  does  it  for  instruction."  Johnson. 
"Whatever  the  ihotive  be,  sir,  the  man 
who  does  so,  does  very  wrong.  Ue  has  no 
more  right  to  instruct  himself  at  such 
risk,  than  he  has  to  make  two  people  fight  a 
duel,  that  he  may  leani  how  to  defend  him- 
self" 

-He  found  great  fault  with  a  gentleman 
of  our  acquaintance  for  keeping  a  bad  tap 
ble.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  when  a  man  is  in- 
vited to  dinner,  he  is  disappointed  if  he 
does  not  get  something  good.  I  advised 
Mrs.  Thrale,  who  has  no  card-parties  at 
her  house,  to  give  sweetmeals,  and  such 
good  things,  in  an  evening,  as  are  not  com- 
monly given,  and  she  would  find  company 
enough  come  to  her;  for  every  body  fovea 
to  have  things  which  please  the  palate  put 
in  their  way,  without  trouble  or  prepara- 
tion." [And  of  another  lady's  en-  h«w1l 
tertainments,  he  said,  "  What  signi-  Ai»opii. 
fies  goiuf  thither?  there  is  neiuier  ^'  ^^' 
meat,  dnnk,  nor  talk."]  Such  wps  his  at- 
tention to  tlie  minutia  of  life  and  manners. 

He  thus  characterised  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, grandfather  of  the  present  repre^ 
sentative  of  that  very  respectable  family: 
''  He  was  not  a  man  of  superiour  abilities, 
but  he  was  a  man  strictlv  faithful  to  his 
word.  li^  for  instance,  he  had  promised 
you  an  acorn,  «nd  none  had  grown  that 
year  in  his  woods,  he  would  not  have  con- 
tented himself  widi  that  excuse:  he  would 
have  sent  to  Denmark  for  it.  So  uncondi- 
tional was  h^  in  keeping  his  word;  so  high 
as  to  the  point  of  noriOur."  This  was  a 
liberal  testimony  from  the  tory  Johnson  to 
the  virtue  of  a  great  whig  nobleman. 

Mr.  Burke's  "  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Bristol,  on  the  Affairs  of  America,"  beinjr 
mentioned,  Johnson  censured  the  composi- 
tion much,  and  he  ridiculed  the  definition 


^  [Mt.  Langton  is,  no  doubt,  meant  here,  and 
in  the  next  paragniph.  See  the  affair  of  the  7th 
May,  1773  (vol.  i.  p.  819  and  351);  where  the 
reader  will  find  the  canse  of  Johnaon^s  fre<)aeiil 
and  fretfiil  recnrrence  to  this  complaint — Ed.] 
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of  a  ftec  government,  viz.  "For  any 
practical  purpose,  it  is  what  the  people 
thinks  so  i."  "  I  will  let  the  King  of  France 
govera  me  on  those  conditions,"  ^d  be, 
"  for  it  is  to  be  governed  just  as  I  please." 
And  when  Dr.  Taylor  talked  of  a  girl  being 
sent  to  a  parish  wonkhouse,  and  asked  how 
much  she  could  be  obliged  to  work,  "Why," 
said  Johnson,  "  as  much  as  is  reasonable; 
and  what  is  that?  as  much  as  ihe  thisiks 
reasonable." 

Dr.  JohnsoA  obligingljr  proposed  to  carry 
me  to  see  Ham,  a  romantick  scene,  now  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  the  pame  of  Port, 
but  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Congreves''. 
I  suppose  it  is  well  described  in  some  of  the 
tours.  Johnson  described  it  distinctly  and 
vividly,  at  Which  I  could  not  but  e;cpress  to 
him  my  wonder;  because,  though  my  eyes, 
88  he  observed,  ^  were  better  than  hiSj  I 
could  not  by  any  means  equal  him  in  rep- 
resenting visible  objects.  I  said,  the  differ- 
ence between  us  in  this  respect  was  as  that 
between  a  man  who  has  a  bad  instrument, 
but  plays  well  on  it,  and  a  man  who  has  a 
prood  instrument,  on  which  he  can  play  very 
imperfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  sur- 
rounded with  hills  covered  with  woods,  and 
walks  neatly  formed  along  the  side  of  a 
rocky  steep,  on  the  quarter  next  the  house, 
with  recesses  under  projections  of  rock, 
overshadowed  with  trees;  in  one  of  which 
recesses,  we  were  told,  Congreve  wrote  his 
**  Old  Bachelor."  We  viewed  a  remarka- 
ble natural  curiosity  at  Ham;  two  rivers 
bursting  near  each  other  from  the  rock,  not 
from  immediate  springs,  but  aAer  having 
run  for  many  miles  under  ground.  Flott, 
in  his  "  History  of  Staffordshire  3,"  gives 
an  account  of  this  curiosity:  but  Johnson 
would  not  believe  it,  though  we  had  the 
attestation  of  the  gardener,  who  said  he 
had  put  in  corks  \  where  the  river  Many^ 
fold  sinks  into  the  ground,  and  had  catched 
them  in  a  net,  placed  before  one  of  the 
openings  where  the  water  bursts  out    In- 


deed, such  sub^ipraneous  courses  of  waur 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  our  globe  \ 

I'alking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  unwillingness 
to  believe  extraordinaty  thin^,  I  ventured 
to  say,  "  Sir,  you  come  near  Hume's  argu 
ment  against  miracles,  '  That  it  is  more 
probable  witnesses  should  lie,  or  be  mista- 
ken, than  that  tbe^r  should  happen.'" 
.  JoHRSOH.  "  Why,  sir,  Hume,  taking  the 
proposition  simply,  is  righto.  But  the 
Christian  Revelation  is  not  proved  h^  the 
miracles  alone,  but  as  connected  with  pro- 
phecies, and  witb^ the  doctrines  in>confirma- 
tion  of  which  the  miracles  were  wrought." 

He  repeated  his, observation,  that  the  di(^ 
ferepces  among  Christians  are  really»of  no 
conseouence.  "For  instance,"  said  he, 
"  if  a  Protestant  obiects  to  a  Papist,  <  Yon 
worship  ima|^es;'  the  Papist  can  answer, 
'  I  do  not  insist  on  your  doing  it;  you  majjr 
be  a  very  "good  Papist  without  it;  I  do  it 
only  as  a  help  to.  rov  devotion.' "  I  sadd, 
the  great  article  of  Christianity  is  the  revc 
lation  of  immortality  7.  Johnson  admitted 
it  Was. 

In  the  evening,-a  gentleman  farmer,  who 
was  on  a  visit  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  attempted 
to  dispute-with  Johnson  in  favour  of  Mun- 
go  Campbell  ^,  who  shot  Alexander,  Earl 


^  Edit  2,  p  68.— BoewBLL. 

'  [Thk  is  a  mistake.  The  Ports  had  been 
leated  at  Dam  time  oat  of  miad.  Congreve  had 
nnted  that  fiimilj  at  Uain;  and  kii  seat,  that  is, 
the  bench,  oa  whkh  be  sometimes  sat,  in  the 
gaidens,  used  to  be  shown:  this,  Mr.  Bernard 
Port — one  of  the  ancient  family,  and  now  ricar  of 
Ham — ^thinks  was  the  canse  of  JMr.  Boswell's  enor. 
—Ed.] 

'  Fue  89. 

^  [l%e  gardener  at  Ilam  told  the  editor  that  it 
was  Johiuon  himself 'who  had  made  this  experi- 
ment; but  there  is  not  the  lesst  doobt  of  the  fact. 
The  river  sinks  suddenly  into  the  earth  bebina  a 
bill  above  the  valley,  and  barsts  out  again  in  the 
same  direction,  and  with  the  same  body  of  water, 
aboat  fiior  miles  below. — ^Ed.] 


*  See  Plott's  **  History  of  Stafibrdshira,*'  p. 
88,  nod  theanthorities  refenred  to  by  him.— -Bos- 
well. 

<  {This  is  not  qohe  tmib  It  is  indeed  feore 
probable  that  one  or  two  interested  witnesses 
shonld  lie,  than  that  a  miracle  should  l^ve  hap 
pened;  but  that  dtstonf  and  unconnected  wit-^  , 
neuei  and  dreutnetances  should  undesignedly 
concur  in  evidencing  a  falsehood— and  that  fals»- 1 
hood  one  in  itself  uoniatura] — would  be  more  mi- 
raculous than  any  miracle  in  Scripture;  and  thna 
by  Humeri  own  argument  the  baUnoe  of 
probability  is  in  favbur  of  the  mimcles.'— *Ed  ] 

'  [This  is  k>oeely  expressed.  The  ancienU 
believed  m  immortality,  and  even  a  state  of  retri- 
bution. Warburton  argues  that  Mo^es  was  not 
ignorant  of,  and  the  ,^kthomedani  acknowledge, 
a  future  state.  On>  so  vital  a  question  it  is  not 
safe  to  rest  on  Mr.  Bocniveirs  colloquial  phrases, 
which  have  soine  importance  when  they  appear 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  ooncurrence  of  Dr.  John- 
son. Immortality  is,  indeed,  assured,  and  a 
thousand  sociar  bleBsings  and  benefits  are  vouch- 
safed to  us  by  the  Chrutian  revelation;  but  **  the 
great  artiele  of  Christianity  "  is  surely  the 

ATONXMENT  ! — Ed.] 

"  [Campbell  terminated  his  own  life  in  prison. 
It  is  hardiv  to  be  believed,  (though  there  was 
every  such  appearance),  that  the  goveramenf 
could  have  permitted  him  to  be  executed;  for 
Lord  Eglintoujiie  was  grossly  the  aggressor,  and 
Campbell  fired  (whether accidentally  »r designedly) 
when  in  the  act  of  fidling,  as  he  retreated  from 
Lord  Eglintoune.  It  does  no  credit  to  Johnson  to 
have  it  recorded  that  he  said  that  he  tOas  glad 
they  had  found   means   to  convict  a  man 
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oi  Eglintoune,  upon  his  ha|biff  fallen,  when 
retreating^  from  his  lordship,  who  he  believed 
was  about  to  seize  Ins  gun,  as  he  had  threat- 
ened to  do.  He  said  he  should  have  done 
just  as  Campbell  did.  Johwson.  "  Who- 
ever would  do  as  Campbell  did,  deserves  to 
be  hanged;  not  that  I  could,  as  a  Juryman, 
have  found  him  legally  gttilty  of  murder; 
but  I  am  glad  they  found  means  to  convict 
htm."  The  gentleman  farmer  said^  ''A 
poor  man  has  as  much  honour  as  a  rich  man; 
and  Campbell  had  that  to  defend."  John- 
son exclaimed,  "  A  poof  man  has  no  hon- 
our." The  English  yeoman,  not  dis- 
mayed, proceeded:  <«  Lord  Eglintoune  was 
a  damned  fool  to  run  on  upon  Campbell,  af- 
ter being  warned  that  Campbell  would 
^hoot  him  if  he  did."  Johnson,  who  could 
not  bear  any  thing  like  swearing,  angrily 
replied,  "  He  was  not  a  damned  fool:  he 
only  thought  too  well  of  Campbell.  He  did 
not  believe  Camjpbell  would  be  auch  a 
damned  scoundrel,  as  to  do  -so  damned  a 
thing.''  His  emphasis  on  damned ,  accom- 
panied with  frowning  looks,  reproved  his 
opponent's  want  of  decorum  in  Am  presence. 
Talking  of- the  danger  of  being  mortified 
by  rejection,  when  making  approaches  to 
the  acquaintance  of  th^  great,  I  observed 
'<I  am,  however,  generally  for  trving, 
*  Nothing  ven tju re,  nothing  have. ' "  John- 
80  N.  "Very  true,  sir;  but  I  have  alw&ys 
been  more  afraid  of  failing  than  hopefu(  of 
suoiess."  And,  ^eed,  tEough  he  had  all 
just  respect  for  rank,  no  man  ever  less 
courted  the  favour  of  the  gre^t. 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne, 
Johnson  seemed  to  be  more  vniformty  so- 
cial, cheerful,  and  alert,  than  I  had  almost 
ever  seen  him.  He  was  prompt  on  great 
occasions  and  on  small.  laylor,  who 
praised  every  thing  of  his  own  to  excess,  in 
short,  •'whose  geese  Were  all  swbns,'?  as 
the  proverb  says,  expatiated  on  the  excel- 
lence of  his  bjullHlog,  which  he  told  us^  was 
<*  perfectly  well  shaped."  Johnson,  after 
examining  the  animal  attentively,  thus  re- 
pressed the  vain-glory  of  our  host: — "  No, 
sir,  he  is  not  well  shaped;  for  there  is  not 
the  quick  transition  from  the  thickness  of 
the  ^or(^-part^  to  the  tenuity — the  thin  part 
-r-behind, — which  abuU-dog  ought  to  have." 
This  tenuity  was  the  only  Jiard  word  that 
I  heard  him  use  during  this  interview,  and 
it  will  be  observed,  he  instantly  put  another 
expressMn  in  its  place..  Taylor  said,  a 
small  bull-dog  was  as  good  as  a  large  one. 
JoHMsoir.  "  No,  mr:  for,  in  proportion  to 
his  size,  he  has  strenfftb:  and  your  ars^u- 
ment  would  prove,  that  a  good  buA-dog 
may  be  as  small  as  a  mouse."    It  was 


whom  he  would  not,  on  \m  own  responsibility, 
have  found  guilty.  Lord  l^intoune  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  fioswelPs^  find  the  son  of  the  lady  who 
treated  Johnson  with  such  flattering  attention. — 
6ee  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  456.— Ed.] 


amazing  how  he  entered  with  perBpicuity 
and  keefkness  upon  evenr  thing  that  oo> 
curred  in  conversation.  Most  men,  whom 
I  know,  wouki  no  more  think  of  diacuasing 
a  ouestion  about  a  bull-dog,  than  of  at- 
tacking a  bull. 

I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  that 
floats  in  my  memorv  concerning  the  great 
subject  of  this  work  to  be  bst.  Though 
a  bmall  particular  may  appear  trifling  to 
some,  it  will  be  relished  dv  others;  whi^b 
every  little  spark  adds  somethiyg  to  the 
general  blaze:  and  to  please  the  tnie,  can- 
did, warm  admirers  of  Johnson,  and  in  any 
degree  increase  the  splendour  of  his  repu- 
tation, I  bid  defiance  to  the  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule, or  even  of  malignitv.  Showers  of 
them  have  been  discharged  at  my  "  Jour- 
nal of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides;  "  yet  it  still 
sails  unhurt  alpng  the  stseam  of  tune,  and, 
as  an  attendant  upon  Johnson, 

*<  Pnisnes  the  triomph,  and  paxtakeathe  gsle.'* 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the 
sun  shone  bright,  we  walked  out  together, 
and  "  pored  "  for-some  time  with  placid  in- 
dolence upon  an  artificial  waterfall,  which 
Dr.  Taylor  had  made  by  building  a  strong 
dyke  ox  stone  serosa  tlie  river  behind  the 
garden.  It  was  now  somewhat  obstructed 
by  branchesof  trees  and  other  rubbish,  which 
had  come  down  the  river,  and  settled  close 
to  it  Johnson,  partly  from  a  desire  to  see 
it  play  more  freely,  arid  partly  from  that  in- 
clination to  activity  which  will  animate,  at 
times,  the  most  inert  and  sluggish  mortal, 
took  a  long  pole  which  was  lying  on  a  bank, 
and  push^  down  several  parcels  of  this 
wreck  with  painful  assiduity,  while  T  stood 
quietly  by,  wondering  to  behold  the  sage 
thus  curiously  employed,  and  smiling  with  a 
humorous  satisfaction  each  time  when  he 
carried  his  point.  He  worked  till  he  was 
quite  out  of  breath;  and  having  found  a 
large  dead  cat  so  heavy  that  he  could  not 
move  it  after  several  efforts,  "Come,"  said 
he  (throwing down  the  pole^,  "you  shall 
take  it  now; "  which  I  accordingly  did,  and 
being  a  fresh  man,  soon  made  the  cat  tum- 
ble over  the  cascade.  This  may  be  laugh- 
ed at  as  too  trifling  to  record;  but  it  is  a 
small  characteristic  trait  in  the  Flemish  pic- 
ture which  I  give  of  my  friend,andin  which, 
therefore,  f  mark  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars. And  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
"£sop  at  play  "  is  one  of  the  instructive  ap- 
ologues of  antiquity. 

I  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  ac- 

?[uaintance  whose  memory  was  beginning  to 
ail.  Johnson.  "  There  must  be  a  diseas- 
ed mind,  where  there  is  a  failure  of  memory 
at  seventy.  A  man's  head,  sir,  must  be 
morbid,  if  he  fails  so  sooni."    My  friend. 


^  [This  is  one  of  those  vk>lent  and  abeard  a» 
■ertioos  into  which  Johnson  was  so  often  betiaindl 
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be<ag  DOW  himself  aixty-etght,  miffht  thinH 
thua:  but  I  ima<(ine,  that  Suree»eofif 
J^,J^  and  ten,  the  Paalmisffe  period  of 
sound  human  life,  in  later  ages,  may 
nave  a  failure,  ihough  there  be  no  disease  in 
tlie  coistitution. 

Talking  of  Rochester's  Poems,  he  said, 
he  had  given  them  to  Mr.  Steevens  to  cas- 
trate 1  for  the  edition  of  the  poets,  to  which 
he  was  to  write  prefaces.  Dr.  Taylor  (the 
only  time  I  ever  heard  him  say  any  thing 
witty)  ^  observed,  that  '<  if  Rochester  had 
been  castrated  himself,  his  exceptionable 
poems  would  not  have  been  written."  I 
asked  if  Burnet  had  not  given  a  good  Life 
of  Rochester.  Johnson.  ""We  have  a 
good  Death  ;  there  is  not  much  Lifi,^*  I 
asked  whether  Prior's  poems  were  to  be 
printed  entire :.  Johnson  said  they  were.  I 
mentioned  Lorid  Hailes's  censure  of  Prior, 
in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of  ^*  Sacred 
Poems,"  by  varions  hands,  publish^  by 
him  at  Edinburgh  a  great  many  years  ago, 
where  he  mentions  "  those'  impure  tales 
which  will  be  the  etejrnal  opprobrium  of 
their  ii^enious  authour."  Johnson.  '  "  Sir, 
Lord  Hailes  has  forgot  There  is  nothing 
in  Prior  that  will  excite  to  lewdness.  If 
Lord  Hailes  thinks  there  is,  he  must  be 
more  combustible  than  other  people."  I 
instanced  the  tale  of  '^  Paulo  Purganti  and 
his  wife."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  noth- 
ing there,  but  that  his  wife  wanted  to  be. 
kissed,  when  poor  Paulp  was  out  of  pocket. 
No,  sir,  Prior  is  a  lady's  bpok.  No  lady  is 
ashamed  to  have  it  standing  in  her  libra- 
ry 3." 

The  hypochondriack  disorder  being  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Johnson  did  not  think  it  so  com- 
mon as  I  supposed.  "  Dr.  Taylor,"  said 
he,  "  is  the  same  one  day  as  another. 
Burke  and  Reynolds  are  the  same.  Beau- 
clerk,  except  when  in  pain,  is  the  same.  I 
am  not  so  myself;  but  this  I  do  not  men- 
tion commonly." 

I  complained  of  a  wretched  changefulness, 
so  that  I  couUl  not  preserve,  for  any  long 


by  his  private  feelingi  and  prejudices:  the  PiRalmist 
■ays,  and  saccessiTe  ages  have  proTed,  that  the 
yean  of  man  are  threeacore  yean  and  ten ;  yet, 
because  Johnson  was  now  near  seventy/ he 
ventores  to  aaseit  that  any  decay  of  the  intellect 
at  that  age  ranst  be  morbid.~»ED.] 

*  This  was  onnecessary,  for  it  had  been 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  eentnfy  by  Jacob 
Tonson. — Mai*onk. 

*  I  am  told  that  Horace,  Earl  of  Orford,  has  a 
ooUeetion  of  Bon^MotB  by  penons  who  never 
said  bat  one. — ^Bobwkll.. 

'  [What  extraordinary  "  laxity  of  talk  J  "  It 
is  sorprising  enongh  that  Mr,  Boswell  should  hav^ 
recorded  any  thing  so  indecent  as  these  expres- 
sions; bot  that  Johnson  shoold  have  maintained 
■Dch  aentimeots  is  very  astonishing  and  very 
lamentable. — Ed.  ] 
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continufince,  Ae  same  views  of  any  thins . 
It  was  most  comfortable  to  me  to  experi- 
ence in  Dr.  Johnson's  company  a  n*lief 
from  this  uneasiness.  His  steady  vigorous 
mind  held  firm  befoce  me  those  objects  which 
my  own  feeble  and  tremubus  imaginatiOB 
frequently-  presented  in  such  a  wavering 
state,  that  my  reason  could  not  judge  weU 
of  theip. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to-day  to  have, 
as  many  books  about  me  as  I  could;  that  I 
might  read  upon  any  subject  upon  which  It 
had  a  desire  for  instruction  at  the  time. 
^.*  What,  you  read  <Aen,"  said  he,  **  you  will 
remember;  but  if  you  have  pot.  a  book  im^ 
mediately  ready,  and  the  aubj^t  moulds  i^ 
your  mind,  it  is  a  chance  if  you  have  agaia 
a  desire  to  study  it."  He  added,  <'  if  a  man 
never  has  an  ea^er  desire  for  instruction* 
he  should  prescribe  a  task  for  himself.  Bui 
it  is  better  when  a  man  reads  from  imm»> 
diate  inclination." 

[He  used  to  say,  that  no  roan  Hcwk. 
read  long  togetlier  with  a  folio  on  Apoph. 
his  table.  "Books,"  said  he,  v-^^-^ 
*'  that  you  may  carrv  to  the  fire,  and  hold 
readily  in  your  hand,  are  the  most  useful 
after  all."  He  would  say,  ^<  such  books 
form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading." 
He  was  a  great  friend  to  books  like  Uie 
French  Etmrits  d^un  tels  for  example. 
Beauties  of  Wa^ts,  &c.  &c. :  "  at  which," 
said  he,  <'  a  man  will  oflen  look  and  be  tempt- 
ed to  go  on,  when  he  would  have'*-  b^ 
frightened  at  books  of  a  larger  size,  and  of 
a  more  erudite  appearance."] 

He  repeated  a  good  m^y  lines  of 
Horace's  Odes  while  we  were  in  the  chaise; 
I  remember  particularly  the  ,  Ode  "  Ekeu 
fagacesJ* 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  thc^  comparap 
tive  excellence  of  Homer  or  Virgil  ^  was  in- 
accurate. "  We  must  consider,"  said  he^ 
'<  whether  Homer  was  not  the  greatest poet^ 
though  Virgil  may  have  produced  the  nnest 
poem  K  Virgil  was  indebted  to  Homer  for 
the  whole  invention  of  the  structure  of  an 
epick  jpoem,  and  for  many  of  his  beauties  " 

He  told  me  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite 
authour  with  him;  but  he  had  never  read 
his  works  till  he  was  compiling  the  £nff- 
lish  Dictionary,  in  which  he  said,  I  might 


^  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Langton,  that  a  great 
many  yean  ago  he  was  present  when  this  qnestwn 
was  agitated  l^ween  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barke; 
and,  to  use  Johnson's  phrase,  they  *<  talked  their 
best;*'  Johnson  for  Homer,  Burke  for  Viigil.  It 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  brilliant  contests  that  ever  was 
exhibited.  How  much  most  we  regret  that  it  has 
not  been  preserved! — Boswklj.. 

*  But  where  is  the  inaceuraeyf  if  the  admiren 
of  Homer  contend,  that  he  was  not  only  prior  lo 
Viq^il  in  pomt  of  time,  bat  saperioor  in  excellence  \ 
-^J.  Boswai,i« 
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ioe  Bacon  very  often  quoted?  Mr.  Seward 
recollects  his  hayins;  mentioned,  that  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Engush  language  'might  be 
compiled  from  Bacon's  wlritings  alone,  and 
that  he  had  once  an  intention  of  giving  an 
edition  of  Baoon,  at  least  of  his  English 
works,  and  writing  the  life  of  that  great 
man.  Had  he  executed  this  intention, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
done  it  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Mal- 
let's Life  of  Bacon  has  no  inconsiderable 
merit  as  an  acute  and  elegant  dissertation 
relative  to  its  subject;  but  Mallet's  mind 
was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace 
the  vast  extent  of  Lord  Veru lam's  genius 
and  research.  Dr.  Warburton  therefore 
observed,  with  witty  justness,  "  that  Malr 
let  in  his  Life  of  Bacon  had  forgotten  that 
he  was  a  philosopher;  and  if  he  should 
write  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  he  would 
probably  forget  that  he  was  a  general." 

Wishing  to  be  satisfied  what  decree  of 
truth  there  was  in  a  story  which  a  fnend  of 
Johnson's  and  mine  had  told  mc  to  his  dis- 
advantage, I  mentioned  it  to  him  in  direct 
terms;  and  it  was  to  this  effect:  that  a  gen- 
tleman L  who  had  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  him,  shown  him  much  kindness,  and 
even  relieved  him  from  a  spunging-house, 
having  afterwards  falieii  into  bad  circum- 
stances, was  one  day,  when  Johnson  was 
at  dinner  with  him,  seized  for  debt,  and 
carried  to  prison;  that  Johnson  sat  still  un- 
disturbed, and  went  on  eating  and  drinking; 
upon  which  the  gentleman's  sister,  who  was 
present,  could  not  suppress  her  indignation: 
"  What,  sir,"  said  she,  "  are  you  so  unfeel- 
ing, as  not  even  to  offer  to  go  to  my  bro- 
ther in  his  distress;  you  who  have  been  so 
much  obliged  to  him  ?  "  And  that  Johnson 
answered,  **  Madam,  I  owe  him  no  obliga- 
tion; what  he  did  for  me  he  would  have 
done  for  a  dog.'* 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  stoiy  was 
absolutely  false;  but,  like  a  man  conscious 
of  being  m  the  right,  and  desirous  of  com- 
pletely vindicating  himself  from  such  a 
charge,  he  did  not  arrogantly  rest  on  a 
mere  denial,  and  on  his  general  character, 
but  proceeded  thus:  "  Sir,  I  was  very  inti- 
mate with  that  gentleman,  and  was  once 
relieved  by  him  irom  an  arrest;  but  I  never 
was  present  when  he  was  arrested,  never 
knew  that  he  was  arrested,  and  I  believe  he 
never  was  in  difficulties  afler  the  time  when 


'  [It  appears  from  part  of  the  original  jonmal  in 
Mr.  Anderdoo's  papers,  that  the  frieod  who  told 
the  fltory  was  Mr.  Beaoclerk,  and  the  ^tleman 
and  lady -alluded  to  were  Mr.  (probably  Henry) 
and  Miss  Harvey.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
Mr.  BoswelPs  iodiscretwn  in  betraying  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk^s  name  a  little  impaired  the  cordiality  b^ 
^ean  him  and  Dr.  JobuMa.  —Ed.] 


he  relieved  me.  I  loved  him  much;  yet,  lo 
taking  of  hi^general  character,  I  may  have 
said,  though  Tdo  not  remember  tliat  I  ever 
did  say  so,  that  as  his  generosity  proceeded 
fVom  no  principle,  but  was  a  part  of  his  pro- 
fusion, he  would  do  for  a  dog  what  he  would 
do  for  a  friend :  but  I  never  applied  this  re^ 
mark  to  any  particular  instance,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  his  kindness  to  me.  If  a  pro- 
fuse man,  who  does  not  value  his  money, 
and  gives  a  large  sum  to  a  prostitute,  gives 
half  as  much,  or  an  equally  large  sum  to 
relieve  a  friend,  it  cannot  be  esteemed  as 
virtue.  This  was  all  that  I  could  say  of 
that  gentleman;  and,  if  said  at  all,  it  must 
have  been  said  afler  his  death.  Sir,  I 
would  have  gone  to  the  world 'to  end  to 
relieve  him.  The  remark  about  the 
dog,  if  made  by  me,  was  such  a  saily  as 
might  escape  one  when  painting  a  man 
highly." 

On  Tuesday,  September  33,  Johnson  was 
remarkably  cordial  to  me.  It  being  neces- 
sarv  for  me  to  return  to  Scotland  soon,  I 
had  fixed  on  the  next  day  for  my  setting 
out,  and  I  felt  a  tender  concern  at  the  thought 
of  parting  with  him.  He  had,  at  this  time, 
frankly  communicated  to  me  many  particu* 
lars,  which  are  inserted  in  this  work  in  their 
proper  places;  and  once,  when  1  happened 
to  mention  that  the  expense  of  my  jaunt 
would  come  to  much  more  than  I  had  com- 
puted, he  said,  "  Why,  sir,  if  the  expense 
were  to  be  an  inconvenience,  yon  would 
have  reason  to  regret  it;  but,  if  you  have 
had  the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that 
you  couki  have  purchased  as  much  pleasure 
with  it  in  any  other  way." 

During  this  fnterview  at  Ashbourne, 
Johnson  and  I  frequently  talked  with  won- 
derful pleasure  of  mere  trifles  which  had 
occurred  in  oUr  tour  to  the  Hebrides;  for  it 
had  lefl  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  im^* 
pression  upon  his  mind. 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the 
phrase  to  tnoke  money.  *<  Do  n't  you  see," 
said  he,  "  the  impropriety  of  it.^  To  moke 
money  is  to  cot'nit:  you  should  say  ge(  mo- 
ney." The  phrase,  however,  is,  I  think, 
pretty  current.  But  Johnson  was  at  all 
times  jealous  of  infractions  upon  the  genu- 
ine English  language,  and  prompt  to  repress 
colloauial  barbarisms;  such  as  pledging 
myself  ibr  undertaking;  line  for  depart- 
menty  or  hraneky  as  the  eivil  Une,  the  oofift- 
ing  line.  He  was  particularly  indignant 
against  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  word 
idea^  in  the  sense  of  notitm  or  opinion^ 
when  it  is  clear,  that  idea  can  only  si^^nify 
something  of  which  an  image  can  be  torm- 
ed  in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea  or 
image  of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  building ;  but 
we  cannot  surely  have  an  idea  or  image  of 
an  argument  or  proposition.  Yet  we  hear 
the  sages  of  the  law  *<  delivering  their  ideas 
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upon  the  question  under  consideration; '' 
and  the  first  speakers  in  parliament "  entirib 
ly  coinctdinff  in  the  idea  which  has  been 
ably  stated  by  an  honourable  member^ "  or 
*'  reprobating^  an  idea  as  unconstitutioilal, 
and  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  con- 
aeauences  to  a  great  and  free  country.'* 
Johnaon  called  this  **  modem  cant.*' 

I  perceived  that  he  j)ronounced  the  word 
heard  ^,  as  if  spelt  with  a  double  le^  heerd^ 
instead  of  sounding  it  herdj  as  is  most 
osually  doneS.  He  said,  his  reason  was, 
that  if  it  were  pronounced  herd,  there  would 
be  a  single  exception  from  the  English 
pronunciation  of  the  syllable  ear,  and  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  have  that  excep- 
tion«' 

He  praised  GraingePs  "Ode  on  Soli- 
tude,'* in  Dodsley's  collection,  and  repeat- 
ed, with  great  energy,  the  exordium: 

**0  Solknde,  romurtiek  maid, 
WlMUher  by  noddiag  towers  yov  tread; 
Or  haont  the  deiert's  tracklen  gloom. 
Or.  hover  o*er  the  yawiiiiig  tomb; 
Or  climb  tlie  Andes*  clif\ed  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile^s  coy  eoarce  abide: 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year*!  sleep. 
From  Hecla  view  the  thawing  deep: 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadnor*s  marble  waste  sorvey  '—** 

observing,  "  This,  sir,  is  very  no- 
J25j^     ble."    [« I  shall  never  fbrget,"  says 

MtM  Reynolds,  to  whom  Johnson 
also  repeated  these  verses,  ^'the  concor- 
dance of  the  sound  of  his  voice  with  the 
grandeur  of  those  images;  nor,  indeed,  the 
gothic  dignity  of  his  aspect,  his  look  and 
manner,  when  repeating  subUme  passages. 
But  what  was  very  remarkable,  though  his 
cadence  in  reading  poetry  was  so  judicious- 
ly emphatical  as  to  give  additional  force  to 
the  wotds  uttered,  yet  in  reading  prose,  par- 
ticularly OB  common  or  familiar  subjects, 
narrations,  essays,  letters.  Ice.  nothing  could 
be  more  injudicious  than  his  manner,  be- 

'  [I  consider  the  proanaciatioii  of  this  woid, 
which  Boswoll  jasUy  makes  an  objection  to,  as 
provincial;  bat  I  think  be  most  have  misappre-v 
bended  Dr.  Johnson's  **  reason.**  There  are 
many  words,  in  which  tfiese  three  letters  occur, 
chat  are  proooonced  similarly,  e.  ^.  fom,  leam, 
iic.;  nor  would  the  single  exception  be  an  objec- 
tion, as  onifonnity  k  not  the  ju$  et  norma  U- 
quendi  in  English. — Hall.] 

'  In  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  word  was 
frequently  written,  as  doubtless  it  was  pronounced, 
hard. — Malonb. 

*  [In  Dodsksy*B  coUectMn,  and  in  Mm  Rey- 
neU's  ReeoUecCMHis,  the  two  htft  lines  ard  thus 
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M  Or  tadnorli  nuuMe  WMtes  soryer, 
Or  to  yon  rooaess  HoiMer  stny  J> 

BaC  Biriiop  Percy,  in  his  Reliqnes,  vol.  L  p. 
e«Bael8  them  as  giran  in  the  teiL— Ed.] 


gimung  every  period  with  a  pompous  ac- 
cent, and  readinff  it  with  a  whine,  or  with  a 
kind  of  spasmodic  struggle  for  utterance; 
and  this,  not  fVom  any  natural  infirmity, 
but  from  a  strange  singularity,  in  reading 
on,  in  one  breath,  as  if  he  had  made  a  read 
lution  not  to  respire  till  he  had  closed  the 
sentenee.*'} 

In  the  evening  our  gentleman-ianneF,  and 
two  others,  entertained  themselves  and  the 
companv  with  a  great  number  of  tunes  cm 
the  nddle.  Johnson  desired  to  have  "  Let 
Ambition  fire  thy  Mind  **  played  over  again, 
and  appeared  to  give  a  patient  attention  to 
it;  though  he  owned  to  me  that  he  was  ve- 
r^^  insensible  to  the  power  of  musick.  I  toU 
him  that  it  afiected  me  to  such  a  degree,  aa 
oAen  to  agitate  my  nerves  painfully,  pro- 
ducing in  my  mind  alternate  sensations  of 
pathetic  dejection,  so  that  I  was  ready  to 
shed  tears  J  and  of  daring  resolution,  so  that 
1  was  inchned  to  rush  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  battle.  "  Sir,"  said  lie, "  f  ahouU 
never  hear  of  it,  if  it  made  ihe  such  a  fool." 

Much  of  the  efifect  of  musiok,  1  am  satis- 
fied, is  owing  to  tlie  association  of  ideas. 
That  air,  which  instantly  and  irresiatibly 
excites  in  the'Swtss,  when  in  a  foreign  kind, 
the  maladie  duptns,  has,  I  am  told,  no  in- 
trinaiek  power  of  aound.  And  1  know  fnHn 
my  own  experience,  that  Scotch  reela, 
though  brisk,  make  me  melancholy,  be^ 
cause  I  used  to  hear  them  in  my  early 
years,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for 
sokliers,  "  from  the  mountains  of  the 
north,"  and  numbers  of  brave  Highland* 
era  were  goin^  abroad,  never  to  return. 
Whereas 'me  aire  in  <*  The  Beggar's  O^ 
ra,"  many  of  which  are  very  soit,  never  fail 
to  render  me  gay,  because  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  warm  sensations  and  high 
spirits  of  London.  This  evening,  whtle 
some  of  the  tunes  of  ordinal^  compoaitioa 
wer^s  played  with  no  great  akill,  my  frame 
was  agitated,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  ge- 
nerous attachment  to  Dr.  Johnson,  aa  my 
preceptor  and  friend,  hiixed  with  an  affec- 
tionate regret  that  h^  waa  an  old  man,  whom 
I  should  probably  lose  in  ar  short  time.  I 
thought  I  could  defend  him  at  the  fiotnt  of 
my  sword.  Mv  reverence  and  affection  for 
him  were  in  full  glow.  I  aaid  to  him,  "  My 
dear  air,  we  must  meet  eveiy  year,  if  vou 
do  n't  quarrel  with  me.**  JoBiraov.  "  Nay, 
sir,  you  sre  more  likelv  to  qusrrel  with  me, 
than  1  with  you.  My  regard  for  you  ia 
greater  almost  than  1  have  words  to  ex- 
press; but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  re- 
peating it:  write  it  down  in  the  first  leaf  of 
your  pocket-book,  and  never  doubt  of  it 
again." 

1  talked  to  hun  of  misery  being  **  the 
doom  of  man,"  in  thia  life,  aa  diaplayed  in 
his  '<  Vanity  of  Human  Wiahea."  Yet  I 
obaarved  that  thinga  were  done  upon  the 
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suppodtion  of  happiness;'  grand  houses  were 
built,  fine  gardens  were  made,  splendid  pla- 
ces of  pumiclr  amusement  were  contrived, 
and  crowded  with  company.  Johnson. 
**  Alas,  sir,  these  are  only  struggles  for  hap- 
piness. When  I  first  entered  Raneiagh,  it 
gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my 
mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any 
where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he 
viewed  his  immense  army,  and  considered 
that  not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would 
be  alive  a  hundred  years  aAerwards,  so  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  there  was 
not  one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that  was 
not  alraid  to  go  home  and  think;  but  that  the 
thoughts  of  each  individual  there  would  be 
distressing  when  alone."  This  reflection 
was  experimentally  just.  The  feeling  of 
languor  ^,  which  succeeds  the  animation  of 
gaiety,  is  itself  a  very  severe  pain;  and 
when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a  thousand 
disappointments  and  vexations  rush  in  and 
excruciate.  Will  not  manv  even  of  my 
fairest  readers  allow  this  to  be  true? 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  success :  or  having  some 
favourite  scheme  in  view  for  the  next  day, 
might  prevent  tha^  wretchedness  of  whieh 
we  had  been  talking.  Johnson.-  *' Why, 
air,  it  may  sometimes  be  so  as  you  snppos^; 
but  my  conclusion  is  in  general  but  too 
true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  jn  cakn  con- 
ference by  ourselves  in  Dr.  TayloHs  garden, 
at  a  pretty  late  hour  in  a  serene  autumn 
night,  looking  up  to  the  heavens,  I  directr 
ed  the  discoupsfr  to  the  subject  of  a  future 
state.  -  My  friend  was  in  a  placid  and  most 
benignant  fVame  of  mind.  '<  Sir,"  said  he, 
\*  I  do  not  imagine  that  all  thinjp  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  immediately  after  death, 
but  that  the  ways  of  Providence  will  be  ex- 
plained to  us  verv  gradually."  -1  ventured 
to  ask  him  whether,  Although  the  words  of 
some  texts  of  Scripture  seemed  strong  in 
support  of  the  dreaidful  doctrine  of  an  eter- 
nity of  punishment,  we  might  not  hope,  that 
the  denunciation  was  figurative,  and  would 
not  literally  be  executed.  Johnson.  *^  Sir, 
you  are  to  consider  the  intention  of  punish-, 
ment  in  a  future  state.  We  have  no  reason 
to  be  sure  that  we  shall  then  be  no  longer 
liable  to  oflfend  against  God.  We  4o  not. 
know  thatev«n  the  angels  are  quite  in  a  state 
ot*  security;  nay,  we  know  that  some  of 
them  have  fallen.    It  may  therefore,  per- 


>  Pope 

**8treich*d  on  the  nek  of  a  too  aoiy  ehair.** 
But  I  reeoUeot  a  conplet  cjuite  apposite  lo  my  nib- 
iect  in  **  Virtne,  ma  Ethick  Epirtle,"  a  beaotifal 
and  iBMnictive  poem,  by  an  anonymoos  writor,  in 
17M;  who,  tioatii^  of  pleaiore  in  eiofM,  mf», 
*<TIII  laoguor,  safftriof  on  the  rack  ofblitt, 


haps,  be  neceasa^y,  in  order  to  preaervc 
both  men  and  angels  in  a  state  of  rectitude, 
that  they  should  have  continuallv.  before 
them  the  punishment  of  those  who  have 
deviated.from  it ;  but  we  hope  that  by  some 
other  means  a  fail  from  rectitude  may  be 
prevented.  Some  of  the  texts  of  Scripture 
upon  this  subject  are,  as  you  observe,  in- 
deed strong;  but  they  may  admit  of  a  miti- 
gated interpretation."  He  talked  to  me 
upon  this  awful  and  delicate  Question  in  a 
gentle  tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  oe  decisive. 

After  aupper  I  accompanied  him  to  his 
iqiartment,  and  at  my  request  he  dictated  to 
me  an  argument  in  favour  pf  the  negro  who 
was  then  claiming  his  liberty,  in  an  action 
in  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland.  He  had 
always  been  very  zealous  against  slaveiy  in 
every  fonp,  in  which  1  with  all  deference 
thought  that  he  discovered  "  a  zeal  withont 
knowledge."  Upon  one  occasion,  when  in 
company  with  some  very  grave  men  at  Ox- 
ford, his  toast  was,  <'  Here's  to  tlie  next  in- 
surrection of  the  negroes  in  the  West  In- 
dies." His  violent  prejudice  against  our 
West  Indian  and  American  settlers  appear- 
ed whenever  there  was  an  opportunity. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  **  Taxation 
no  Tyranny,"  he  says,  "  how  is  it  that  we 
hear  the  loudest  yelvi  for  liberty  among  the 
drivers  of  negroes? "  and  in  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Wilkes  a  he  asked,  <'  Where  did 
Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn  English.'" 
That  Trecothick  could  both  spe^  and 
write  good  English  is  well  known.  I  my- 
self was  favoured  with  his  correspondence 
concerning  the  brave  Corsicans.  And  that 
Beckford  could  speak  it  with  a  spirit  of  hon- 
est resolution  even  to  his  majesty,  as  his 
^'  faithful  lord  mayor  of  London,"  is  com- 
memorated b^  the  noble  monument  erected 
to  him  in  Guildhall. 

Tlifi  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson 
[will  be  found  in  the  Appendix). 

I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  fairly 
upon  this  particular  case;  where,  perhaps, 
he  was  in  the  right.  But  I  beg  leave  to  en- 
ter my  most  solemn  protest  against  his  gen 
eral  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade. 
For  I  will  resolutely  say,  that  his  unfavour- 
able notion  of  it  was  owing  to  prejudice, 
and  imperfect  or  false  information.  The 
wild  and  dangerous  attempt  which  has  for 
some  time  been  persisted  in  to  obtain  an 
act  of  our  legislature,  to  abolish  so  very  im- 
portant and  necessary  a  branch  of  commer- 
cial interest,  must  have  been  crushed  at 
once,  had  not  the  insignificance  of  the  zeal- 
ots who  vainly  took  the  lead  in  it  made  the 
vast  body  of  planters,  merehants,  and  oth- 
ers, whose  immense  properties  are  involved 
in  that  trade,  reasonably  enouff  h  snppoee  that 
there  could  be  no  danger.    The  encourage- 
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_  _  At  which  the  attempt  has  received  excites 
my  wonder  and  indignation;  and  though 
some  men  of  superior  abilities  have  support- 
ed it,  whether  from  a  lov6  pf  temporary 
popularity  when  prosperous,  or  a  love  of 
eeneral  mischief  when  desperate,  my  opin^ 
laa  is  unshaken.  To  abolish  a  itahUj 
which  in  all  ages  God  has  sanctioned,  and 
man  has  continued,  Would  not  only  he  rob* 
beru  to  an  innumerable  class  of  our  fellow* 
aulqects,  but  it  would  be  extreme  cruelty  to 
Afncan  savages,  a  portion  of  whom  it  saves 
from  massacre,  or  intolerable  bondage  in 
their  own  country,  and. introduces  into  a 
much  happier  state  of  lifej  especially  now 
when  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies  and 
there  treatment  there  is  humanely  legulated. 
To  abolish  that  trade  would  be  to 

** AnX  the  gatei  of  meircy  on  mankmd." 

Whatever-  may  have  P^Med  elsewhere 
oonceming  it,  the  hofMeorloids  is«wiae  and 
independent: 

iDtaminatis  (blget  honoribiis; 
Nee  Munit  aat  ponit  Becnres 
•     Arbitrio  popolaru  imne. 

I  have  read,  conversed,  and  thought  much 
upon  the  subject,  and  would  recommend  to 
aft  who  are  capable  of  conviction  an  excel- 
lent tract  by  my  leanied  and  ingenious 
friend,  John  Kanby,  Esq.,  entitled  '<  Doubts 
on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade."  To 
Mr.  Ranby*s  '<  Doubts,"  I  will  apply  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke's  expression  in  praise 
of  a  Scotch  law  book,  called  <<  Dirleton's 
Doubts: ''  "  HIS  dotf&i*,'*  said  his  lordship,- 
<*  are  better  than  roost  people's  certomitef." 

When  1-said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I  was 
alVaid  I  kept  him  too  late  up,  "  No,  sir,*> 
said  he,  <*I  dd  n't  care  though  I  sit  all  night 
with  you."  This  was  an  animated  speech 
from  a  man  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

[Dr.  Johnson,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  re- 
J*^  lates,  kived  late  hours  extremely,  or 
more  properly  hated  early  ones. 
Nothing  was  more  terrifying  U>  him  than 
the  idea  of  retiring  to  bed,  which  he  never 
wouU  call  going  to  rest,  or  suiier  anotHer 
to  call  so.  *'  I  lie  down,"  said  he,  <'  that 
my  acquaintance  may  sleep;  but  I  lie  down 
to  endure  oppressive  misery,  and  soon  rise 
agfain  to  pass  the  night  in  anxiety  and  pain." 
By  this  pathetic  manner,  which  no  one  ever 
possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  he  used  to 
•liock  that  lady  from  quitting  his  company, 
till  she  hurt  her  own  health  not  a  little  bv 
sitting  np  with  him  when  she  was  herself 
fiir  from  well :  nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to 
oblige  him  even  by  compliance,  for  he 
always  maintained  tliat  no  one  forbore  their 
own  gratifications  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
another,  and  if  one  did  sit  up  it  was  proba- 
bly to  amuse  one's  self.  Some  right,  how- 
cver^  hf!  certainty  had  to  amy  io^  as  he  made 


his  company  exceedingly  entertainniff  when 
he  had  once  forcbd  onp,  by  his  vehement 
lamentations  and  piercing  reproofs,  not  to 
quit  the  Toom,  but  to  sit  quietly  and  makit 
tea  for  him,  as  Mrs.  Thrale  ofleif  did  ui 
London  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  Streatham,  she  managed' better,  having 
always  some  friend  who  was  kind  enough 
to  engage  him  in  talk,  and  favour  her  i^ 
treat.] 

[Indeed,  he  has  been  known  to  Rcwk. 
say,  **  Whoever  thinks  of  going  to  Apopiv 
bed  before  twelve  o'clock  is  a  *****"• 
scoundreL"  Having  nothing  in  particular 
to  do  himself,  and  having  none  or  his  time 
appropriated,  he  was  a  troublesome  guest  to 
persons  who  had  much  to  do. 

He  rose  too  as  unwillingly  as  he  went  to 
bed.] 

Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  ^^Itmt 
him  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  I  know  not 
but  this  vigil  might  have  been  fulfilled;  but 
I  unluckily  entered  tipon  the  controversy 
concerning  the  right  or  Great  Britain  to  tax 
America,  and  attempted  to  argue  in  favour 
of  our  fellow««ubjects  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantick.  1  insisted  that  America 
miffht  be  very  well  governed,  and  made  to 
yield  sufficient  revenue  by  the  means  of  »fi- 
JlfMfice,  as  exemplified  in  Ireland,  while  tiie 
people  might  be  pleased  with  the  imagitta<- 
tion  of  their  participating  of  the  British  con* 
Btitution,  by  having  a  body  of  representK* 
tives,  without  whose  consent  money  could 
not  be  exacted  IVom  them.  Johnson  could 
not  bear  my  thus  opposing  his  avowed  opin- 
ion, which  he  hsd  exerted  himself  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  heat  to  enforce;  and  the 
violent  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown, 
while  answering,  or  rather  reprimanding 
me,  alarmed  me  so,  that  I  heartily  repent- 
ed of  my  having  unthinkingly  introduced 
the  subject  I  n^self,  however,  grew  warm, 
and  the  change  was  ffreat,  from  the  calm 
state  of  phil^phical  discussion  in  which 
we  had  a  little  oefore  been  pleasingly  em» 


talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British 
parliament,  in  which  I  ailefled  that  any 
question,  however  unreasonsble  or  unjust, 
might  be  carried  by  a  venal  majority;  and 
1  spoke  with  high  admiration  of  the  Roman 
senate,  as  if  composed  of  men  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  resolve  what  they  should  think 
beet  for  their  country.  My  friend  woukl 
alk>w  no  sueh  character  to  the  Roman  sen 
ate;  and  he  maintained  that  the  British 
parliament  was  not  corrupt,  and  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  corrupt  its  members, 
asserting,  that  there  was  hardly  ever  any 
questicHi  of  great  importance  before  parlia- 
ment, any  question,  in  which  a  man  might 
not  very  well  vote  eitlier  upon  one  side  c 
the  otlier.  He  said  there  had  been  none  \ 
his  lime  ezcapt  that  respeetmg  America. 
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We  Were  fatigaed  by  the  contest,  which 
was  produoed  by  my  waDt  of  caution;  and 
he  was  not  then  in  the  humour  to  aiide  into 
easy  and  cheerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  hap- 
pened, that  we  were  after  an  hour  or  two 
verv  willing  to  separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  34,  I  went 
into  Dr.  Johnson's  room  before  he  got  up, 
and  finding  that  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night  was  quite  laid,  I  sat  down  upon  his 
bed-«ide,  aiul  he  talked  with  as  rnuen  readi- 
ness and  good  humour  as  ever.  He  recom- 
mended to  me  to  plant  a  considerable  part 
of  a  large  moprisn  farm  which  I  had  pur- 
chased, and  he  made  several  calculations  of 
the  expense  and  profit y  for  he  delighted  in 
exercising  his  mind  on  the  science  of  num- 
bers. He  pressed  npon  me  the  iopportance 
of  planting  at  the  first  in  a  verv  sufficient 
maaner,  quoting  the  saying,  "  tn  beilo  non 
Ueet  hu  errwe;*^  and  adding,  ^Uhis  is 
equally  true  in  planting.". 

1  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
hospitality;  and  as  evidence  that  it  was  not 
on  account  of  his  good  table  alone  that 
Johnson  visitcyi  him  oAen>  I  mentioned  a 
Uttie  anecdote  which  had  escaped  mv 
friend's  recollection,  and  at  hearing  which 
repeated,  he  smiled.  One  evening  when  I 
was  sitting  with  him,  Frank  delivered  this 
message:  "Sir,  Dr.  Taylor  sends  hispom- 
ptiments  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  dine  with 
nim  to-fuorrow.  He  has  got  a  hare." 
**  My  compliments,"  said  Johnson,  "  and 
I  '11  dine  with  him~-4iare  or  rabbit." 

Afler  breakfast  1  departed,  and  pursued 
my  iourney  northwards. 

{*' TO.  MRS.    THRALE. 

*<  AdibounM,  SSlk  Sept.  I7T7. 

UttMVi  "  Boswell  is  gone,  and  is,  I  hope, 
▼•(•p*  pleased  that  he  has  been  herC; 
••*•**•  though  to  look  on  any  thing  with 
pleasure  is  not  veiy  common.     He  has  been 

fay  and  good-humoured  in  his  Usual  way, 
nt  we  have  not  agreed  upon  any  other  ex- 
pediu'on.  He  had  spent  more  money  ^haa 
he  intended,  and  I«upplied  him;  mv  defi- 
ciencies are  agaia  made  up  by  Mr.  Thrale'S 
bill,  for  which  I  thank  him."] 

And  again. 

["AjUmmvim,  S9dl  8«pt.  1777. 

«  Boswell,  while  he  was  here,  saw  Ked- 
dlestone  and  the  silk-mills,  and  took  Chata- 
worth  in  his  way  home.  He  says,  his  wife 
does  not  love  me  quite  well  yet,  though  we 
have  made  a  formal  peace.  He  kept  liis 
journal  very  diligently;  but  then  what  was 
there  to  journalise  ?    I  should  be  glad  to  see 

what  he  says  of K    I  think  I  told 

you  that  I  took  him  to  Ilam^."] 


>  [No  doubt  Dr.  Taylor.--ED.] 
*  [Mated  ia  the  Xs$ner$  by  mklake 
E».] 


I  took  my  post-chaJse  from  the  Greea 
Man,  a  very  p^ood  inn  at  Ashbourne,  the 
mistress  of  which,  a  mighty  civil  gentlewo- 
man, courtesying  very  low,  presented  me 
with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her  house; 
to  which  she  had  subjoin^,  in  her  own 
hand-writing,  an  address  in  such  singular 
simplicity  of  style,  that  I  have  preserved  it 
phsted  upon  one  of  the  boards  of  my  original 
Journal  at  this  time,  and  shall  here  insert  it 
for  the  amusement  of  my.  readers: 

"  M.  Killingley's  duty  waits  upon  Mr. 
Boswell,  is  exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for 
this  favour;  whenever  he  comes  this  wav, 
hopes  for  a  continuance  of  the  same..  Would 
Mr^  Boswell  name  the  house  to  his  extensive 
acquaintance,  it  would  i)e  a  singular  favour 
conferred  on  one  who  has  it  not  in  her  pow 
er  to  make  any  other  return  but  her  most 
grateful  thanks,  and  sincerest  prayers  for 
his  happiness  in  time,'  and  in  a  blessed 
eternity. 

"  Tuesday  morning." 

From  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  I  do 
rived  a  considerable  accession  to  my  tlohn 
sonian  store.  I  communicated  ray  original 
Journal  to  Sir  William  Forbes,  in  whom  I 
have  always  placed  deserved  confidence; 
and  what  he  wrote  to  me  concerning  it  is  so 
much  to  my  credit  as  the  biographer  of 
Johnson*  that  my  readers  will,  I  hope, 
grant  me  their  indulgence  for  here  insert- 
ing it:  **  It  is  not  once  or  twice  going  ovei 
it,"  says  Sir  William,  <'  that  will  satisfy  me, 
fori  find  in  it  a  high  degree  of  instruction 
as  well  as  entertainment;  and  I  derive  more 
benefit  iVom  Dr.  Johnson^s  admirable  dis- 
cussions than  I  should  be  able  k>draw  from 
his  personal  conversation;  for  I  suppose 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  worid  to  whom  he 
discloses  His  sentiments  so  freely  as  U>  your- 
self." 

I  cannot  omit  u  curious  circumstance 
which  occurred  at  Edensor-inn,  close  by 
Chatsworth,  to  survey  the  magnificence  of 
which  I  had  gone  a  considerable  way  out 
of  my  road  to  Scotland.  '  The  inn  was  then 
kept  by  a  very  ioUy  landlord,  whose  name, 
I  tnlnk ,  w as  Malton.  He  happened  to  men- 
tion that  "  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  had 
been  in  his  house."  I  inquired  uho  this 
Dr.Johnmn  was,  that  i  might  hear  my 
host's  notion .  of  him.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
<*  Johnson,  the  sreat  writer;  Oddity,  as 
they  call  him.  He  >s  the  greatest  writer  in 
England;  he  writes  for  the  ministry;  he 
has  a  correspondence  abroad,  and  lets  them 
know  what  *b  going  on." 

My  friend,  who  had  a  tnorough  depen- 
dence upon  the  authenticity  of  ray  relation 
without  any  etnl^eUishmeni,  BsfaUehood  or 
fiction  is  too  gently  called,  laughed  a  good 
deal  at  this  representation  of  himself. 
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IX 


[**DE.   JOaifSON  TO   MRS.    THftALK. 

« 18th  October,  ITH, 

<<  Though  f  am  sUU  at  Aahbpurne,  I  re- 

LetiOTs,  ceive  your  dear  letters  that  cpme  to 

vni.  L     Lichfield,  and  you  continue  that  di-^ 

P'  •>  io>  rectiott,  tor  I  think  to.  get  thither  as 

'*"         soon  as  I  can 

•       ••••• 

**  I  cannot  but  think  on  your  kindneae 
and  my  ma$ter^$.  Life  haa,  upon  the 
whole,  fallen  short,  very  short,  of  my  early 
expectation;  but  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
friendship,  at  kn  age  when  new  friendships 
are  seldom  acquired,  is  something  better 
than  the  general  course  of  thin^  gives  man 
a  right  to  expect  I  th^nk  on  it  with  great 
delight. — I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  delighted." 

<'to  mas.  thralb. 

"  Lkhfiield,  23d  Octobtr,  ITH. 

*<  I  am  come,  at  last,  to  Lichfield,  and  am 
really  glad  that  I  have  got  away  from  a  place 
where  there  was  indeed  no  evil,  but  very  little 
food.  You  may,  I  believe,  write  once  to 
Lichfield  afler  vou  receive  this,  but  after 
that  it  will  be  best  to  direct  to  London. 
•  «  •  •      '     • 

"  My  visit  to  Stowhill  has  been  paid.  I 
have  seen  there  a  collection  of  misery. 
Mrs.  Aston  paralytick,  Mrs.  WaUnsley 
lame,  Mrs.  Hervey  blind,  and  I  think  an- 
other lady  deafi    Even  such  is  life. 

"  1  hope  dear  Mrs.  Aston  is  a  little  better; 
it  is,  however,  very  little.  She  wss,  I  be- 
lieve, glad  to  see  me;  and  to  have  any  body 
glad  to  see  me  is  a  great  pleasure  k" 

'*  TO  MRS.  THRALE; 

'*  LichHeld^  a9tii  Oct.  1777. 

*<  Though  after  my  last  letter  I  might 
justly  claim  an  interval  of  rest,  yet  I  write 
again  to  tell  you,  tliat  for  this  turn  vou  will 
hear  but  once  more  from  Lichfidd. .  This 
day  is  Wednesday— on  Saturday  I  shall 
write  again,  and  on  Monday  I  shall  set  out 
to  seek  adventures;  for  you  know — 

None  bat  the  brave  desert  the  fiur. 

"  On  Monday  we  hope  to  see  Birming- 
ham, the  seat  of  the  mechanick  arts;  and  I 
know  not  whether  our  next  stage  will  be 
Oxford,  the  mansion  of  the  liberal  arts;  or 
London,  the  residence  ^of  all  the  arts  to- 
gether. The  chymists  call  the  world  Aca- 
demia  ParaceUi;  my  ambition  is  to  be  his 
fellow-student-^to  see  the  works  of  nature, 
and  hear  the  lectures  of  truth.  To  London^ 
therefore!  London  may,  perhaps,  fill  me; 
and  I  hope  to  fill  my  part  of  London."] 


*  '*  Mr.  iohnMti  lends  his  compliineiitB  to  the 
ladies  at  Stowhill,  of  whom  he  would  have  taken  a 
mora  formal  leave,  but  tliat  he  was  willing  to 
apun  a  eeremony  which  he  hopes  would  have 
been  no  pleasure  to  them,  and  woukl  have  been 
painfal  ta  himself.'* 


[*'  ]>R.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON 

**  London,  20tb  Not.  I7n 

'<Dba|i  madam, — Through  Bir-  pt«, 
mingham  and  Oxford  I  got  without  WL 
any  difficulty  or  disaster  to  London, 
though  Aot  m  so  phort  a  time  as  I  expected, 
for  I  did  not  reach  Oxford  before  tne  sec- 
ond day.  1  came  home  very  much  incom- 
moded by  obstructed  respiration:  but  by 
vigorous  methods  am  something  better.  I 
have  since  been  at  Brighthehnatone,  and 
am  now  designing  to-setue. 

*<  Different  things,  madam,  are  fit  for  dii^ 
ferent  people.  It  is  fit  for  me  to  settle,  and 
for  you  to  move.  I  wish  1  could  hear  of 
you  at  Bath;  but  I  am  afraid  4hat  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  your  resolute  inactivity. 
My  next  hope  is  that  you  will  endeavour 
to  grow,  well  where  you  are.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  I  saw  a  visible  amendment  bo> 
tweenuie  time  when  I  left  you  to  eo  to 
Ashbourne,  and  the  time  when  I  came  back. 
I  hope  you  will  go  on  mending  and  mend- 
ing, to  which  exercise  and  cheerfulness  will 
very  much  contribute.  Take  care,  there- 
fore, dearest  madam,  to  be  busy  and  cheerful. 

<-*  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  care  and 
conversation  of  dear  Mrs.  Gastrell.  it  is 
very  much  the  interest  of  all  that  know  her 
that  she  should  continue  well,  .for  she  is  one 
of  few  people  that  has  the  proper  regard  for- 
those  that  are  sick.  She  was  so  kimi  to  me 
that  I  hope  I  never  shall  forget  it,  and  if  it 
be  troublesome  to  yon  to  write,.  I  shalLhope 
that  ahe  will  do  me  another  act  of  kindness 
by  answeripg  this  letter;  for  I  beg  that  I 
may  hear  from  youby  some  hand  or  another 
I  am,  madam,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

[<' DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORTER. 

»  London,  90th  Nov.  1T77. 

"  De^s  love, — ^You  ordered  me 
to  write  you  word  when  I  came    JS^ 
home.    I  have  been  for  some  days 
at  Bri^hthehustone,  and  came  back  on  Tues- 
day night 

<*  You  know  that  when  I  left  you  I  was 
not  Tirell;  I  have  taken  uhysick  very  dili- 
gently, and  am  perceptibly  better;  so  much 
better  that  I  hope  by  care  and  perseverance 
to  recover,  and  see  you  again  iiom  time  to 
time. 

"Mr.  Nollekens,  the  statuary,  has  had 
my  direction  to  send  you  a  cast  of  my  head. 
I  will  pay  the  carriage  when  we  meet.  Let 
me  know  how  you  like  it;  and  what  the 
ladies  of  your  rout  Say  to  it.  I  have  heard 
different  opinions.  I  cannot  think  where; 
you  can  put  ft. 

<<  I  found  everj^  body  here  well.  Missi 
[Thrale]  has  a  mind  to  be  womanlv,  and 
her  woipanhood  does  not  set  well  upon- 
her. 

<^  Please  to  make  my  compUmenta  to  all. 
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the  ladies  and  aii  the  gentkmen  to  whom  I 
owe  them,  that  is,  to  a  great  part  of  the 
town.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  JoHifsoH."] 

**MR.  BOSWXLl  TO  DR.  JOHNSON*. 
«« Ediaborgh,  98111  Sept.  1777. 

"  Mt  dear  sir, — By  the  first  post  I  in- 
form you  of  my  safe  arrival  at  my  own 
house,  and  that  I  had  the  comibn  of  finding 
my  wife  and  children  all  in  good  health. 

"  When  I  look  back  upon  our  llite  inter- 
view, it  appears  to  me  to  have  answered 
expectation  better  than  almost  any  scheme 
of  happiness  that  I  ever  put  in  execution.  My 
Journal  is  stored  with  wisdoip  and  wit;  And 
my  memory  is  filled  with  the  recollection  of 
lively  and  affectionate  feelin&rs,  which<  now, 
I  think,  yield  me  more  satisfaction  than  at 
the  time  when'  they  were  first  excited.  I 
have  experienced  this  upon  other  occasions. 
Ishfili  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain 
it  to  me;  for  it  .seems  wonderful  .that 
pleasure  should  be  more  vivid  at  a  distance 
than  when  near.  I  wish  you  may  And 
yourself  in  a  humour  to  do  me  this  favour; 
but  I  flatter  myself  with  no  strong  hope  of 
it;  for  I  have  observed,  that  unless  upon 
very  serious  occasions,  your  letters  to  roe 
are  not  amwers  to  those  which  I  write." 

(I  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  that  I 
haa  mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  told  me  the  story  so  much 
to  his  disadvantage,  the  truth  of  which  he 
had  completely  refuted;  for  that  my  having 
done  so  might  be  interpreted  as  a  breach  of 
confidence,  and  offend  one  whose  society  L 
valued  :  therefore  earnestly  requesting  that 
no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it  to  any  body, 
till  I  should  be  in  London,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  it  over  with  the  gentle- 

L.) 


'*  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ES<1. 

«'Londtin,»thNov.  177T. 

"  Dear  sir, — You  wiU  wonder,  or  •  you 
have  wondered,  why  no  letter  has  come 
from  me.  What  you  wrote  at  your  return 
had  in  it  such  a  strain  of  cowardly  caution 
as  gave  me  no  pleasure..  I  could  not  well 
do  what  you  wished;  I  had  no  need  to  vex 
you  with  a  refusal.  I  have  seen  Mr.  [Beau- 
clerk],  and  as  to  him  have  set  all  rights  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
.you.  Mrs.  Thrale  had  forgot  the  story. 
I  ou  mfcy  now  be  at  ease. 

**  And  at  etee  I  certainly  wish  you,  fbr 
the  kindness  that  you  showed  in  coming  so 
long  a  journey  to  see  roe.  It  was  pity  to 
keep  you  so  long  in  pain,  but,  upon  re- 
viewing the  matter,  I  do  not  see  what  1 
could  have  done  better  than  i  did. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  rctuni  my 

'  [This  leUer  is  put  s  little  oat  of  its  ciironolog- 
'  "M  place,  to  keep  it  near  the  answer. — ^Cd.] 


dear  enemy  and  illl  her  little  people  quite 
well,  and  had  no  reason  to  rep  nt  of  your 
journey.  1  think  on  it  ^th  great  grati- 
tude. 

"  I  was  not  well  when  you  lefl  me  at  the 
doctor's,  and  I  grew -worse;  yet  I  staid  on, 
and  at  Lichfield  was  very  ill.  Travellings, 
however,  did  not  make  me  worse;  and  when  I 
came  to  London,  I  complied  with  -  a  &um- 
mons  to  go  to  Brighthelmstone,  where  I 
saw  Beauclerk,  and  staid  three  days. 

'<  Our  club  has  recommenced  last  Friday, 
but  I  was  not  there.  Langton  has  another 
wench  *^.  Mrs.  Thrale  is- in  hopes  of  a 
yoimg  brewer.  Thfey  got  by  their  trade 
last  year  a  very  large  sum,  and  their  ex- 
penses are  proportionate. 

"  Mrs.  Williams's  health  is  very  bad. 
And  I  have  had  for  some  time  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  respiration;  but  I  am 
better  by  purges,  abstinence,  and  other 
methods.  1  am  yet,  however,  much  behind- 
hand in  my  health  and  rest. 

•^  Dr.  Blair's  sermons  are  now  universal^ 
ly  commended;  but  let  him  think  that  I  had 
the  honour  of  first  finding  and  first  praising 
his  excellencies.  I  did  not  stay  to  add  my 
voice  to  that  of  the  jpuWick.  ■ 

"  My  dear  friend,  let  me  thank  you  once 
more  for  your  visit :  you  did  me  great 
honour,  and  I  hope  met  with  nothing  that 
displeased  you.  i  staid  long  at  Ashbourne, 
not  much  pleased,  yet  awkward  at  depart- 
ing. I  then  went  to  Lichfield,  where  I  found 
my  friend  at  Stowhill^  very  dangerously 
diseased.  Such  is  life.  Let  us  try  to  pass 
it  well,  whatever  it  be,  for  there  is  surely 
something  beyond  it. 

"  Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  well;  write  as 
soon  as  you  can  to,  aear  sir,  your  affection- 
ate servant,  "  Sam.  Johhsok.* 

"to    dr.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

«*  Edinburgh,  »th  Ntjr.  I77T. 
"  Mr  DEAR  SIR, — This  day's  post  has  at 
length  relieved  roe  from  much  uneasiness,  by 
bringing  me  a  letter  from  you.  J  was,  in- 
deed, doubly  uneasy;  on  my  own  account 
and  yours.  1  was  very  anxious  to  be  se- 
cured against  any  bad  consequences  from 
my  imprudence  in  mentioning  the  gentle- 
man's name  who  had  told  me  a  story  to 
your  disadvantage;  and  as  I  could  hardly 
suppose  it  possible  that  you  would  delay  so 
long  to  make  me  easy,  unless  you  were  ill, 
I  was  not  a  little  apprehensive  about  you. 
You  must  not  be  offended  when  I  venture 
to  tell  yotf  that  you  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  too  rigid  upon  tnis  occasion.  The 
<  cowardly  caulum  whUh  gave  you  no  plea- 
Hure^'  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  Aiend 
here,  u>  whom .  1  mentioned  the  strange 
story,  and  the  detection  of  its  falsity,  as  an 


'  A  daughter  bom  to  him. — Boswci*!.. 
*  Mn.  Aston. — BofwsLiM 
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instance  h6w  one  may  be  deceived  by  what 
is  apparently  very  good  authority.  But, 
as  I  am  still  persuaded,  that  aa  I  might  have 
obtained  the  truth  without  mentioning  the 
gentleman's  name,  it  was  wrong  in  me  to 
do  It,  I  cannot  see  that  yoii  are  just  in  blam- 
ing- my  caution.  But  if  you  were  ever  so 
just  in  your  disapprobation,  might  you  not 
nave  dealt  more  tenderly  with  me  ? 

"I  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  passed  some  time  with  my 
father  verv  comfortably. 

•     *     «  •  •        • 

I  **  I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution 

against  a  country  schoolmaster,  for  indecent 

\       behavioirr  to  his  female  scholars.    There  is 

no  statute  against  such  abominable  conduct: 

^       but  it  is  punishable  at  common  law.     I 

,       ahalt  be  obliged  to  you  for  your  assistance 

^        in  this  extraordinary  trial.    I  ever  am,  my 

dear  sir,  your  faithAil  humble  servant, 

*<  James  Boswell.'* 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  giv- 
ing him  an  account  of  the  decision  of  the 
negro  cause,  by  the  court  of  session,  which 
'  by  those  who  hold  pven  the  mildest  and 
^  best  regulated  slavery  in  abomination  (of 
which  number  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  I  am  none)  should  be  remembered 
with  high  respect,  and  to  the  credit  of 
'  Scotland;  for  it  went  upon  a  much  broader 
'  ground  than  the  case  of  Somerset,  which 
was  decided  in  England  l  j  being  truly  the 
general  question,  whether  a  perpetual  obli- 
gation of  service  to  one-master  in  any  mode 
should  be  sanctified  by  the  law  of  a  free 
country.  A  negro,  then  called  Joseph 
Knight,  a  native  of  Africa,  having  been 
brouffht  to  Jamaica  in  the  usual  course  of 
the  slave  trad^,  and  purchased  by  a  Scotch 
gentleman  in  that  island,  had  attended  his 
master  to  Scotland,  where  it  was  officiously 
suggested  to  him  that  he  would  be  found 
entitled  to  his  liberty  without  any  limitation. 
He  acccJrdingly  brought  his  action,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  advocates  on  both  sides 
did  themselves  great  honour.  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin  has  had  the  praise  of  Johnson,  for 
his  argument^  in  favour  of  the  negro,  and 
Mr.  Macconochie  3  distinguished  himself  on 
the  same  side,  by  his  ingenuity  and  extra- 
ordinary research.     Mr.  Cullen,  pn  the  part 

>  See  Slate  Trialti,  vol.  xi.  p.  839,  and  Mr. 
Hai^rave*9  ai^goment — ^Boswell. 

'  The  motto  to  it  was  happily  choaea: 

"(UnniTls  ille  plger,  quuDTia  lu  candidal  MMi." 
I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  circumstance  no  len 
Grange  than  tnie,  that  a  brother  advocate  in  con- 
mienible  practice  [Mr.  Wright],  bat  of  whom  it 
certainly  carniqt  be  said,  Ingenuas  didicitfideli- 
ter  artes  asked  Mr.  Maclaarin,  with  a  face  of 
flippant  asmiance, "  Aie  these  words  yonr  owa  ?  " 
—Boswell. 

'  [Afterwaids  a  lord  of  sessioa,  by  the  title  of 
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of  the  master,  discovered  good  information 
and  sound  reasoning;  in  which  he  was 
well  supported  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  re- 
markable for  a  manfy  understandmg,  and  a 
knowledge  both  of  books  and  of  the  world. 
But  I  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  speech 
whicl  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  generously  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  the  sooty  strangei^. 
Mr.  Dunda^'s  Scottish  accent,  which  liaa 
been  so  oflen  in  vain  obtruded  as  an  objec- 
tion to  his  powerful  abilities  in  parliament, 
wds  no  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  own 
country.  And  I  do  declare,  that  upon  this 
memorable  question  he  impressed  me,  and 
I  believe  all  his  audience,  with  such  feelings 
as  were  {)roduced  by  some  of  the  most,  emi- 
nent orations  of  antiquity.  This  testimony 
I  liberall}r  give  to  the  excellence  of  an  old 
friend,  witn  whom  it  has,  heen  my  lot  to 
differ  very  widely  upon  many  political  top- 
icks:  yet  I  persuade  myself  wiljiout  malice. 
A  great  maiority  of  the  lords  of  session  de- 
cided for  the'  negro.  But  four  of  their 
number,  the  Lord  President,  Xord  Elliock, 
Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord  Co vmgton,  res- 
olutely maintained  the  lawfulness  of  a  5/a- 
tus,  which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  and  that  when  freedom 
flourished,  as  in  old  Greece  and  Rome. 

[*'T0   MRS.    6ASTRELL^ 

"  Bol  t-eourt,  Fleet-«treet,  23d  Dec.  ITH. 

"Dear  madam, — Your  long  si-  ^^^^^ 
lence  portended  no  good;  yet  I  hope  ms. 
the  danger  is  not  so  near  as  our  1 
anxiety  sometimes  makes  us  fear.  Winter 
is  indeed  to  all  those  that  any  distemper  has 
enfeebled  a  very  troublesome  time;  but  care 
and  caution  mav  pass  safely  through  it,  and 
from  spring  and  summer  some  relief,  is  al- 
ways to  be  hoped.  When  1  came  hither  I 
fell  to  taking  care  of  myself,  and  by  physick 
and  opium  had  the  constriction  that  ob- 
structed my  breath  very  suddenly  removed. 
My  nights  still  continue  very  laborious  and 
tedious,  but  they  do  not  grow  worse. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you,  dear  madam,  to  take 
care  of  Mrs.  Aston;  I  know  how  little  you 
want  any  such  exhortations;  but  I  earnest- 
ly entreat  her  to  (ake  care  of  herself.  Many 
lives  are  prolonged  by  a  diligent  attention 
to  little  things,  and  1  am  far  from  thinking 
it  unlikely  that  she  may  grow  better  by  de- 
grees. However,  it  is  her  duty  to  try,  and 
when  we  do  our  duty  we  have  reason  to 
hope.  )  am,  dear  inadam,  your  most  hum* 
ble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johwsojt."] 

"  TO   JAMES    boswell,    ES^. 

**  27ih  December,  1777. 

"Dear  sir, — This  is  the  time  of  the 
year  in  which  all  express  their  good  wiabes 


Loid  Mesdowbank,  and  fttber  oftbofKBaot  LoiA 
MeadowbBBk.^E]>.} 
*  [See  ante,  p.  46.— Ed.] 
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to  their  friends,  and  T  send  mine  to  you  and 

your  family.  May  your  lives  be  long,  hap- 
py, and  good.  I  have  been  much  out  of 
order,  but,  I  hope,  do  not  grow  worse. 

*<  The  crime  of  the  schoolmadter  whom 
you  are  engaged  to  prosecute  is  very  great, 
and  may  be  suspected  to  be  too  common.  In 
our  law  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace 
and  a  misdemeanour:  that  is,  a  kind  of  in- 
definite crime,  not  capital,  but  punishable 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  You  cannot 
want  matter:  all  that  needs  to  be  said  will 
easily  occur. 

"  Mr.  Shaw,  the  authour  of  the  Oaeliclc 
Grammar,  desires  me  to  make  a  request  for 
him  fo  Lord  Eglintodne,  that  he  may  be 
appointed  chaplain  to  one  of  the  new-rais- 
ed regiments. 

"  All  our  friends  are  as  they  werej  little 
has  happened  to  them  €^  either  good  or 
bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  ran  a  great  black  hair- 
dressing  pin  into  her  eye;  but  by  great 
evacuation  she  kept  it  from  inflaming,  and 
it  is  almost  well.  Miss  Reynolds  has  been 
out  of  order,  but  is  better.  Mrs.  Williams 
is  in  a  very  poor  state  of  health. 

**  If  I  should  write  on,  I  should,  perhaps, 
write  only  complaints,  and  therefore  I  will 
eontent  myself  with  telling  you,  that  I  love 
to  think  on  you,  and  to  hear  from  you;  and 
that  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

<<S4M.  Johnson.'* 

''to    TXSl,    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  8Ui  Jan.  1T7«. 

'*  Dear  sia, — ^Tour  congratulations  upon 
a  new  year  are  mixed  with  complaint:  mine 
must  be  so  too.  My  wife  has  for  some  time 
been  ill,  having  been  confined  to  the  house 
these  three  monvhs  by  a  severe  cold,  attend- 
ed with  alarming^  symptoms." 
■  (Here  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  the 
distress  which  the  person,  upon  every  ac- 
count most  dear  to  me,  suffered;  and  of  the 
dismal  state  of  apprehension  in  which  I  now 
was:  adding  that  I  never  stood  more  in 
need  of  his  consoling  philosophy.) 

*^  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by 
Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  under  the  Latin 
name  of  Voiu$enu$y  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  literary  men  at  a  certain  period  ?  It 
is  entitkid  «  De  Jnimi  TranquUlitate.*'  I 
earnestly  desire  tranquillity.  Bona  res 
tftf^et ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  attain  it: 
for,  when  unoccupied,  I  grow  gloomy,  and 

occupation  agitates  me  to  feverishness. 
•        ••••• 

<<  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  i^ectionate 
humble  servant,       "Jamks  Boswell." 

"  TO   JAMES    BOSWBLL,    ES^. 

*«  24ch  January,  itrs. 
•*  Dear  sir, — To  a  letter  so  interesting 
at  yonr  last,  it  ia  proper  to  return  some  an- 
swer, however  little  I  may  be  disposed  to 
write. 


<*  Tour,  alarm  at  your  lady's  iUnea 
reasonable,  and  not  disproportionate  to  the 
appearance  of  the  disorder.  I  hope  ^our 
physical  friend's  conjecture  is  now  verified, 
and  all  fear  of  a  consumption  at  an  end :  a 
little  care  and  exercise  will  then  restore  her. 
London  is  a  good  air  for  ladies;  and  if  yoa 
brinff  her  hither,  I  will  do  for  her  what  she 
did  for  me — I  will  retire  from  my  apart- 
ments for  her  accommodation.  Benave 
kindly  to  her,  and  keep  her  cheerful. 

"  You  iilwavs  seem  to  call  for  tenderness. 
Know  then,xhat,in  the  first  month  of  the 
present  year  I  very  highly  esteem  and  veiy 
cordiallv  love  you.  I  nope  to  tell  you  this 
at  the  beginning  of  eveiV  year  as  long  as 
we  live;  and  why  should  we  trouble  our- 
selves to  tell  or  hear  it  pflener? 

'*  Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alexan- 
der, that  I  wish  them,  as  well  as  their  pa- 
rents, many  happy  years. 

"  You  have  ended  the  nec^ro's  cause 
much  to  my  niind.  Lord  Auchinler.k  and 
dear  Lord  Hailes  were  on  the  side  of  liber- 
ty. Lord  Hailes's  name  reproaches  me;  but 
if  he  saw  my  languid  neglect  of  my  own  af- 
fairs, he  would  rather  pity  than  resent  my 
neglect  of  his.  I  hope  to  mend,  tU  el  mih$ 
vivatn  el  amicu,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  af- 
fectionately, "  Sam.  JoHysoN. 

"  My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Jo- 
seph." 

Johnson  maintained  9  long  and  inttmata 
friendship  with  Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded 
the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  as  one  of  bis 
majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  West- 
minster; kept  a  regular  omce  for  the  police 
of  that  great  district;  and  discharged  his  itn- 
portant  trust,  for  many  years,  faithfully  and 
ably.  Johnson,  who  had  an  eager  ami  uii 
ceasing  curiosity  to  know  human  lif#in  all 
its  variety,  told  me,  that  he  attended  Mr. 
Welch  in  his  oflwe  for  a  whole  winter,  to 
hear  the  examinations  of  the  culprits;  but 
that  he  found  an  alniost  uniform  tenor  of 
misfortune,  wretchedness,  and  profligacy. 
Mr.  Welch's  health  being  impaired,  he  was 
advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a  warm  climate; 
and  Johnson,  by  his  interest  with  Mr.  Cha- 
mier,  procured  him  leave  of  absence  to  go 
to  Italy,  and  a  promise  that  the  pension  or 
salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
government  allowed  him,  should  not  be  dis- 
continued. Mr.  Welch  accordingly  went 
abroad,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Anne, 
a  young  lady  of  uncommon  talents  and  lite 
rature. 

*'T0   SAUNDERS   WELCH,     E6<i.,    AT    THE 
SKGLISB   COFrEE-HOVSB,    ROME. 

'«94FabrawTi  vn%, 

• "  Dear  sir, — To  have  suffered  one  of 
my  best  and  dearest  friends  to  pass  ahnost 
two  years  in  foreign  countries  without  a 
letter,  has  a  very  snameful  appearance  of 
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jnattention.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there 
was  no  particular  time  in  which  I  had  any 
thing  iMrticukir  to  say;  and  general  expres- 
Bionti  of  good  will,  1  hope,  our  long  tnend- 
ship  is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

*' or  public  affairs  you  have  information 
from  the  newspapers  wherever  you  ffo,  for 
the  English  keep  no  secret;  and  of  other 
things  Mrs.  NoUekens  informs  you.    My 
intelligence  could,  thereibre,  be  of  no  use; 
and  MisA  Nancy's  lettera  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  write  to  you  for  information;  I  was 
likewise  for  some  time  out  of  humour,  to 
find  that  motion  and  nearer  approaches  to 
the  sun  did  not  restore  your  health  so  fast 
as  I  expected.    Of  your  health  theaccounts 
I       have  lately  been  more  pleasing;  and  I  have 
the  ffratincation  of  imagining  to  myself  a 
length  of  years  which  I  hope  you  have  gam- 
ed, and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  be  im- 
proved by  a  vast  accession  of  images  and 
'        observations  which  your  ioumeys  and  va* 
I        rious  residence  have'  enabled  you  to  make 
and  accumulate.    You  have  travelled  with 
this  felicity,  almost  peculiar  to  yourself, 
that  jour  companion  is  not  to  part  from 
you  at  your  iourney's  end;  but  you  are  to 
live  on  together,  to  help  each  others  recol- 
lections, and  to  supply  each  other's  omis- 
sions.   The  world  has  few  greater  plea- 
sures than  that  which  two  friends  enjoy,  in 
tracing  back,  at  some  distant  time,  those 
transactions  and  events  through  which  they 
have  passed  together.    One  of  the  old  man's 
miseries  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  com- 
panion able  to  partake  with  him  of  the  past. 
You  and  your  fellow-traveller  have   tliis 
comfort  in  store,  that  your  conversation 
will  be  not  easily  exhausted;  one  will  al- 
ways be  glad  to  say  what*  the  other  will  al- 
ways \fi  willing  to  hear. 

'*  That  you  mi^  enjoy  this  pleasure  long, 
your  health  must  have  your  constant  atten- 
tion. I  suppose  you  propose  to  return  this 
year.  There  is  ho  need  of  haste:  do  not 
come  hither  before  the  height  of  summer, 
that  you  may  fail  gradually  into  the  incon- 
veniences of  your  native  clime.  July  seems 
to  be  the  proper  month.*  August  and  Sep- 
tember will  prepare  you  for  the  winter. 
AAer  having  travelled  so  far  to  find  health, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home; 
and  1  hope  a  little  care  will  effectually  pre- 
aerve  it. 

"  Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  con- 
stant and  copious  journal.  She  must  not 
expect  to  be  welcome  when  she  returns 
without  a  great  mass  of  information.  Let 
her  review  her  Journal  oflen,  and  set  down 
what  she  finds  herself  to  have  omitted,  that 
ahe  may  trust  to  memory  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, for  memorv  is  soon  confused  by  a  quick 
succession  of  things;  and  she  will  ^row  eV" 
ery  day  less  confident  of  the  truth  ot  her  own 
narratives,  uiilesd  she  c^an  recur  to  some  | 


written  memorials.  If  she  has  satisfied  her 
self  wiih  hints,  instead  of  full  representa- 
tions, let  her  supply  the  deficiencies  now 
while  her  memory  is  yet  fresh,  and  while 
her  father's  memory  may  help  her.  If  she 
observes  this  direction,  she  will  not  have 
travelled  in  vain;  for  she  will  bring  home  a 
book  with  which  she  may  entertain  herself 
to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not  now  too 
late,  I  would  Sdvise  her  to  note  the  impres- 
sions which  the  first  sight  of  any  thing  new 
and  wonderful  made  upon  her  mind.  Let 
her  now  set  her  thoughts  down  as  she  can 
recollect  them;  for  faint  as  they  may  alrea- 
dy be,  they  will  grow  every  day  fainter. 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unrea- 
sonably when  I  imagine  that  you  may  wish 
to  know  something  of  me.  *I  can  gratify 
your  bene^lence  with  no  account  of  health. 
The  hand  of  time,  or  of  disease,  is  very 
heavy  upon  me.  I  pass  restless  and  uneasy 
nights,  hai'assed  with  convulsions  of  my 
breast,  and  flatulencies  at  my  stomach;  and 
restless  nights  make  heavy  days.  But  no- 
thing will  be  mended  by  com|.laints,  and 
therefore  I  will  make  an  end.  When  we 
meet,  we  will  try  to  forget  bur  cares  and 
our  maladies,  and  contribute,  as  we  can,  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  each  other.  If  I  bad 
gone  with  you,  I  believe  I  should  have  been 
better;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  in  my 
power.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  ''-Sam.  Jonirsoif." 

This  letter,  while  it  ^ves  admirable  ad 
vice  how  to  travel  to  the  best  advantage^ 
and  will  therefore  be  of  very  general  use, 
is  another  eminent  proof  of  Johnson's  warm 
and  affectionate  heart  K 

["BR.    JOHNSON  TO   MRS.  LUCT   PORTER. 
"  ISA  Febnmrjr,  1778. 

'^DEARMAnAM, — Ihaveseveral 
little  things  to  mention  which  1    ^g^ 
have  hitherto  ne(^lei;ted. 

"  Ypu  judged  rightly  in  thinking  that  the 
bust 9.  would  not' please.  It  is  eondemned 
by  Mrs.  Thraltf,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  and  Mrs. 
Garrick;  so  that  your  disapprobation  is  not 
singular. 

"  These  things  have  never  cost  me-any 


'  The  friendship  between  Mr.  Welch  and  bim 
was  unbroken.  Mr.  Welch  died  not  niaoynionUw 
before  him,  and  bequeathed  him  five  guineas  for  a 
ring,  which  Johnson  received  with  tenderness,  as 
a  kind  meinoriaj.  His  regard  was  constant  for  his 
firiend  Mr.  Welch's  dAoghters;  of  whom  Jane  is 
married  to  Mr.  NoUekens,  the  statnarjr,  whose 
merit  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  praise  fit>m 
me. — Bos  WELL,  r  [See  a  great  deal  about  Miss 
Anne  in  Miss  HSwkins's  Memoin. — Ed.] 

*  [This  boat,  and  the  wulking-stkk  menUoned 
bj  Boswell,  are  now  in  the  posMssion  of  Mn. 
Peanon,  ofHfll  ftidwafe,  near  LkhfieU — !!▲&  ^ 

Wt'OD.] 
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thinff,  so  that  I. do  not  much  know  the  price. 
My  bust  was  made  for  the  Exhibition,  and 
shown  for  honour  of  th^  artist^  who  is  a  man 
of  reputation  above  any  of  tlie  other  sculp- 
tora.  To  be  monlelled  in  clay  costs,  I  be- 
lieve, twenty  guineas;  but  the  casti^,  Avhen 
tlie  model  is  made,  are  of  no  great  price; 
whether  a  guinea  or  two  guineas,  1  cannot 
lell. 

"  When  you  complained  for  want  of  oys- 
ters, [  ordered  you  a  barrel  weekly  for  a 
month;  you  sent  me  word  sooner  that  you 
had  enough,  but  1  did  not  countermand  the 
rest.  ^  If  yoii  could  not  eat  them,  could  you 
not  give  them  away .?  -  When  you  want  any 
thinfi[  send  me  word. 

"  I  am  very  |)Ooriy,  and  have  very  rest- 
less and  opj)ressive  nights,  but  always  hope 
for  better.  Pray  for  me.  I  am  your  most 
humble servant,*^       "Sam.  Johnsoh."] 

'*  TO    DR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

"  Ediuhundi,  26th  February,  1T78. . 

"  My  dear  sir, — Why  I  have  delayed, 
for  near  a  month,  to  thank  you  for  your  last 
afl'ectionate  letter,  I  cannot  say;  for  my 
mind  has.been  in  better  health  these  three 
weeks  than  fur  some  years  past.  I  believe  I 
have  evaded  till  I  could  send  you  a  copy  of 
Lord  Hajles^s  oj)inion  on  the  negro's  cause, 
which  he  wishes  you  to  read,  and  correct 
any  errors  that  there  may  be  in  the  lan- 
guage; for,  says  he, '  we  live  in  a  critical, 
though  not  a  learnetl  age^  and  I  seek  to 
screen  myself  umler  the  shield  of  Ajax.'  I 
eommunicaled  to  him  your  apology  for 
keeping  the  sheets  of  his  '  Annals '  so  long. 
He  says, '  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  John- 
son isin  a  state  of  languor.  Why  should  a 
sober  Christian,  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a 
fanatick,  be  very  merry  or  very  sad  ?  •  I 
envy  his  lordship's  comfortable  constitution; 
but  well  do  I  know  that  languor  a|id  deiec^ 
tion  will  afflict  the  best,  however  excellent 
their  principles.  I  am  io  possession  of 
Lord  Hailes's  opinion  iri  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  have  had  it  for  some  time.  My 
excuse  thefi  for  .procrastinalion  must  be, 
that  1  wanted  to  have  it  copH?d;  and  I  have 
now  put  that  off  so  long,  that  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  bring  it  with  me  than  send  it,  as  I 
shall  probably  get  you  to  look  at  it  sooner 
when  I  solicit  you  in  person. 

"  My  wife,  who  i^,  I  thank  God,  a  good 
deal  better,  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
very  polite  and  courteous  offer  of  your 
apartment:  but,  if  she  goes  to  London,  it 
will  be  best  for  her  to  have  lodgings  in  the 
more  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-park.  I,  how- 
ever, doubt  much  if  I  shall  be  able  to  pre- 
vail with  her  to  accompany  me  to  the  me- 
tropolis; for  she  is  so  different  from  you  and 
me,  thatvhe  dislikes  travelling;  «nd  she  is 
so  anxious  about  her  children,  that  she 
tliinks  she  should  be  unhappy  if  at  a  dis- 


tance from  them.  She  therefore '  wishes 
rather  to  go  to  some  country  place  in  Scot- 
land, where  she  can  have  them  with  her. 

"  I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the 
30th  of  next  month,  as  I  think  it  creditable 
to  appear  in  the  house  of  lords  as  one  of 
Douglas's  counsel,  in  the  great  and  last 
competition  between  Duke  Hamilton  and 
him. 

"  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so 
ill:  though  her  temper  is  unpleasant,  she 
has  always  beeii  poUte  and  obliging  to  me. 
I  wish  many  happy  years  to  poSd  Mr.  Le- 
veCt,  who,  I  supi)ose^  holds  his  usual  place 
at  your  breakfast-table  ^  I  ever  am,  my 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  hunible  servant, 
'^  James  Boswell." 

"  TO    DR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  S8th  Fel».  177S. 

*^My  dear  sir, — You  are  at  present 
busy  amongst  the  English  poets,  preparing, 
for  the  public  instruction  and  entertainment, 
prefaces  biographical  and  critical.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  be  out  of  season  to  appeal  to 
you  for  the  decision  of  a  controversy  Which 
has  arisen  between  a  lady  and  me  concern- 
ing a  passage  in  Parnell.  That  poet  tells 
us,  that  his  hermil^  (quitted  his  cell 

* ' ^to  know  the  world  by  sigbt,^ 

To  find  \t  books  or  swtnns  report  it  right; 
(For  yet  by  swaiu$  alone  the  world  be  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wi|nd*rlng  o'er  the  nightly 
dew).» 
I  maintain,  that  there  ia  an  inconsistency 
here;  for  as  the  hermit's  notions  of  the 
world  were  formed  from  the  reports  both 
orboaks  and  suains^he  could  not  justly  be 
said  to  know  by  noaifw  alone.    Be  pleased 
to.  judge  between  us,  and  let  us  have  your 
reasona^.  . 

"  What  do  you  8|i,y  to  '  Taxation  no  Ty- 
ranny,' now,  af\er  Lord  North's  declara- 
tion, or  confession,  or  whatever  else  his 
conciliatory  8})eech  should  be  called?  I 
never  differed  from  you  in  politicks  but  up- 

'  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  hnmor- 
oQsly  observed,  that  Levett  used  to  breakfaA  on 
the  cmst  of  a  roll,  which  Johnson,  aAer  teuing 
oat  the  cram  for  himself,  threie  to  his  hoiuble 
friend. — Bosweli..  Perhaps  the  word  threw  is 
here  too  strong.  Dr.  Johnson  never  treated  Lpv- 
ett  with  contempt;  it  is  clear  indeed,  from  varioof 
circuii (Stances,  Uiat  he  had  great  kindnera  for  him. 
I  have  often  seen  JohnM>n  at  breakfast,  accompa- 
nied, or  rather  attended,  by  Levett,  who  had  al- 
ways the  mana|;ement  of  the  tea-kettle. — Ma- 
LONC.  [Sir  J.  Hawkins  stntes,  that  "  Dr.  John- 
ann  frequently  observed  tHot  Levett  was  indebted 
to  him  for  nothing  more  than  home* room,  his 
share  in  a  penny  loaf  at  breakfiitt,  and  now  and 
then  a  dinner  on  a  Sunday. "~^Kd.] 

'  See  this  subject  diHcaiaed  in  a  sobseqaeot  page, 
mider  May  3,  1779.-  -Malonk 
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OB  two  points,— the  Middleoex  electioiiy  and 
the  taxation  of  the  Americana  hy  the  Brit- 
ish houaea  of  repreaentativee.    There  is  a 
eharm  in  the  word  forliamefUi  so  I  avoid 
it.     As  1  am  »  ateaay  and  a  warm  tory,  I 
regret  that  the  king  does  not  see  it  to  he 
better  for  him  to  receive  constitutional  sup- 
plies from  his  American  sul^ts  hy  the 
voice  fit  their  own  assemhlies,  where  his 
royal  person  is  represented,  than  through 
the  medium  of  his  British  subjects.    I  am 
persuaded  that  the  power  of  the  crown, 
-which  I  wish  to  increase,  would  be  greater 
nv^hen  in  contact  with  all  its  dominions,  thfin 
if  '  the  raya  of  regal  bounty  i'  were  *  Xo 
shine'  upon  America  through  that  denae 
and  troubled  body  a  modem  British  parlia- 
ment.   But,  enough  of  this  subject;  for 
your  angry  voice  at  Ashbourne  upon  it  still 
sounds  awful  *  i^  my  mind's  ear*.' — 1  ever 
am,  my  dear  air,  your  most .  affectionate 
humble  servant,       "Jajms  Boswxll.*' 

f  DR.   JOHNSON   TO   MRS*   MONTAGU. 
.'     «<6di  March,  1778. 

Mont.  "  Madam, — ^And  so  you  are  alann- 
MS.  '  ed,  naughty  lady?  You  might 
know  that  I  was  ill  enough  when 
Mr.  Thrale  brought  you  my  excuse.  Could 
^ou  think  that  I  missed  ttie  honour  of  be- 
ing at  (your)  table  for  any  slight  reason.^ 
But  you' (have)  too  many  io  miss  anv  one 
of  us,  and  I  am  (proud)  to  be  remembered 
at  last. 

'*  I  am  much  better.  A  little  cough  (still) 
remains  which  will  not  confine  me.  To 
houses  (like  yours)  of  great  delicacy  I  am 
not  willing  to  bring  it. 

"  Now,  dear  madam,  Tfe  must  talk  ol 
bus'ness.  Poor  Davies,  the  bankrupt 
bookseller,  is  soliciting  his  friends  to  collect 
&  small  sum  for  the  re-purchase  of  part  of 
his  household  stuff.  Several  of  them  gave 
him  &yo  guineas.  It  would  be  an  honour 
to  him  to  owe  part  of  his  relief  to  Mrs. 
Montagu. 

"  Let  me  thank  you,  madam,  once  more 
for  your  inquiry;  you  have,  perhaps,  among 
Your  numerous  train  not  one  that  values  a 
kind  word  or  a  kind  look  more  than,  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johhson." 

''l>R.    JOHNSON   TO   MRS.    MONTAGU. 

*<6th  March,  1778. 

"Madam,-^I  hope  Davies^,  who  does 
not  want  wit,  does  not  want  gratitude,  and 


^  Alluding  to  a  Ime  in  his  *^  Vanity  of  Haman 
Widies,**  dflicribiiig  Caidinal  Wobey  in  a  stale 
of  elevation: 

"  Thfougli  him  the  nju  ofrccal  boqnty  thine.*'  — 

BotWKLL. 

'  [Tom  Davies,  the  bookseller,  in  whose  be- 
half he  more  than  once  appealed  to  the  charity  of 
Hn.  Blontaga. — £o.] 


then  he  will  he  almost  as  thankful  for  the 
bill  as  1  am  for  the  letter  that  enclosed  it. 

"  If  I  do  not  lose,  what  I  hope  always  to 
keep,  my  reverence  for  transcendent  merit, 
I  shall  continue  to  be,  with  unalterable 
fidelitv,  madaip,  your  most  obliged,  and 
mdst  humble  servant,    . 

<*  Sam.  JoHirsos."] 

'*  TO    DR.   SAMUSX   JOHNSON. 

^Edinburgh,  iSch  Marok,  177S. 

<<  Mt  .  nsAK  SIR, — The  alarm  of  your 
late  illness  distressed  me  but  a  Tew  hours; 
for  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  it  reached 
me,  I  found  it  contradicted  in  *  The  London 
Chronicle,'  which  1  cOuld  depend  upon  aa 
authentick  concerjiinf^  you,  Mr.  Strahan 
being  the  printer  of  it.  I  did  not  see  the 
paper  in  which  <  the  approaching  extinction 
of  a  bright  luminarv '  was  announced.  Sir 
William  Forbes  toid  me  of  it;  and  he  says 
he  saw  me  so  uneasy,  that  he  did  not  give 
me  the  report  in  such  strpng  terma  as  he 
read  it  He  aflerwards  sent  me  a  letter 
from  Mr.  X*angton  to  him,  which  relieved 
me  much.  I  am,  however,  not  quite  easy, 
as  I  have  not  hea^d  from  you;  and  now  I 
shall  not  have  that  comfort  before  I  see  you, 
for  I  set  out  for  I^ondon  to<^morrow  before 
the  post  comes  in.  I  hope  to  be  with  you 
on  Wednesday  morning :  and  I  ever  am, 
withsthe  hiffhest  veneration,  my  dear  sir, 
your  ^l08t  obliged,  faithful,  and  affec donate 
humble  servant,       *<Jamss  Boswell." 

On  Wednesday,  March  18,  I  arrived  iq 
London,  and  was  informed  by  good  Mr. 
Francis,  that  his  master  was  better,  and 
was  ffone  to  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatjiam,  to 
which  place  I  wrote. to  him,  begging  to 
know  when  he  would  be  in  town.  He  was 
not  expected  for  some  time;  but  next  day, 
having  called  on  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Dean's 
yard,  Westminster,  I  fouiid  him  there,  and 
was  told  he  had  come  to  town  for  a  few 
hours.  He  met  me  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness, but  instantly  returned  to  the  writing 
of  something  on  which  he  waa  employed 
when  I  came  in,  and  on  which  he  seenied 
much  intent.  Finding  hl'm  thus  engaged, 
I  made  my  visit  very  short,  and  had  tto 
more  of  his  ^conversation,  except  his  ex- 
pressing a  serious  regret  that  a  friend  oJT 
ours  3  was  living  at  too  much  expense,  con- 
sidering how  poor  an  appearance  he  made. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  a  roan  has  splendour  from 
his  expense,  if  he  spends  his  money  in  pride 
or  m  pleasure,  he  nas  value;  but  if  he  lets 
others  spend  it  for  him,  which  is  most  com- 
monly tne  case,  he  has  no  advantage  from 
it." 

On  Friday,  March  SO,  I  found  him  at  his 
own  house,  sitting  wjtli  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
was  informed  that  the  room  formerly  alk>t- 


s  [Mr.  Langtofli.— En.] 
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led  to  me  was  now  apnropriatecMo  a  chari« 
table  purpose;  Mrs.  Uesmoulins^  and,  I 
think,  her  daughter,  and  a  Miss  Carmi- 
ehael,  being  all  lodged  in  it  Such  was  his 
humanity,  and  such  his  ffenerosity,  that 
Mrs.  Desmoulins  herself  tokl  me  he  allowed 
her  half  a  gu  i  nea  a  week.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  was  above  a  tweldh  part  of 
his  jiension. 

His  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  periods 
of  his  life  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Howard, 
of  Lichffield,  at  whose  father's  house  John- 
Son  had  in  his  early  years  been  kindly  re- 
ceivccl,  told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at 
the  Charter-house,  his  father  wrote  to  him 
to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Samuel  John- 
son, whicn  he  accordingly  did,  and  found 
him  in  ah  up|)er  room,  ol  poor  appearance. 
Johnson  reci^ived  him  with  much  courte- 
ousness,  and  ulked  a  great  deal  to  him,  as 
to  a  schoolboy,  of  the  course  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  other  particulars.  When  he  af" 
terwards  came  to  know  and  understand  the 
high  character  of  this  great  man,  he  recol- 
lected his  condescension  with  wonder.  He 
added,  that  when  he  was  going  away,  Mr. 
Johnson  presented  him  with  half  a  guinea; 
and  this,  said  Mr.  Howard,  was  at  a  time 
when  he  probably  had  not  another. 
»  [Johnson's  patience  was  as  much 

"*       tried  by  these  inmates  as  his  gene- 

roslty.  The  dissensions  that  the 
JJ*J3j    many  odd  «  inhabitants  of  his  house 

chose  to  live  in  distressed  and  morti- 
fied him  exceedingly.  He  really  was  some- 
times afraid  of  gomg  home,  because  he  was 
so  sure  to  be  met  at  the  door  with  number- 
less complaints:  and  he  used  to  lament  pa- 
thetically to  Mrs.  Thrale.  and  to  Mr.  Sas- 
tres,  the  Italian  master,  who  was  much  his 
favourite,  that  they  made  his  life  miserable 
from  the  im|)OBstbility  he  found  of  making 
theirs  happy,  when  every  favour  he  bestow- 


*  Danghtflf  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  Johtaon't  god- 
flither,  and  widow  of  Mr.  DesmonliiM,  a  writitig- 
■Mflter. — BoswELL. 

'  [In  Malone't  MS.  notes,  he,  on  more  than 
#no  occasion,  reprobates  "  the  miaepreaenta- 
tions«'*  as  he  calls  tliein,  **  of  this  mendaciow  la- 
dy,** on  the  subject  of  Johnson  *8  inmates  and  peo- 
sionera;  and  he  particularly  notices  this  poMnge, 
from  which,  he  says,  **  it  might  be  inferred  that 
he  had  ttoenty  in  bis  house,  whereas  Mra.  VVil- 
liatiis,  Mn.  Desmoulins  occasionally,  and  Levett, 
with  his  two  servants,  composed  the  whole.*' 
This  is  the  style  in  which  Mulone  and  Boswell 
vsually  treated  Mrs.  Piozzi;  and,  as  generally 
happens,  she  is  right,  or,  at  leant,  juatHiable  in 
what  she  says.  -  S^nrely,  in  this  particular  case, 
when  we  find  that,  besides  Dr.  Johnson,  his  liouse 
contained  Mr.  Levett,  Mrs.  Williams,  Miss  Car- 
michael,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Miss  Desmoulins,  a 
BOgro,  and  a  female  servant,  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  jus- 
tified in  talking  of  his  "  many  inmates.** — Ed.] 


ed  on  one  was  wormwood  to  the  rest  If, 
however,  Mrs.  Thrale  ventured  to  blame 
their  ingratitude,  and  condemn  their  con- 
duct, he  would  instantly  set  about  softening 
the  one  and  justifying  the  other;  and  fin- 
ished commonly  by  telling  her,  that  ahe 
knew  not  how  to  make  allowances  for  situ- 
ations she  never  experienced.] 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  an- 
other room.  Tom  Davies  soon  afYer  joined 
us.  He  had  now  unfortunately  failed  in  his 
circumstances,  and  was  much  indebted  to 
Dr.  Johnsoir's  kindness  for  obtaining  for 
him  many  alleviations  of  his  distress.  Af- 
ter he  went  away,  Johnson  blamed  his  folly 
in  quitting  the  stage,  by  which  he  and  his 
wife  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  yettr.  I 
said,  I  believed  it  was  owing  to  Churchill^ 
attack  upon  htm, 

**  He  months  a  sentence  as  con  DM>«th  a  bone.*' 

JoHRsox  '*  I  believe  so  too,  air.  But 
what  a  man  is  he  who  is  to  be  driven  from 
the  stajre  by  afline?  Another  line  wouM 
have  driven  him  from  his  shop ! " 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  conaael 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  to  op- 
|x)se  a  road-bill  in  the  county  of  Stirling, 
and  asked  him  what  mode  he  would  advise 
me  to  follow  in  addressing  such  an  audi- 
ence. JoHNsoR.  "Why,  sir,  you  must 
provide  yourself  with  a  good  deal  of  extra* 
neous  matter,  which  you  are  to  produce  oc- 
casionally, so  as  to  fill  up  the  time;  for  yov 
must  rx)nsider,  that  they  do  not  listen  much 
If  you  begin  with  the  strength  of  your 
cause,  it  niay  be  lost  before  they  begin  to 
listen.  When  you  catch  a  moment  of  at- 
tention, press  the  merits  of  the  question  up- 
on them."  He  said,  as  to  one  point  of  the 
merits,  that  he  thought  "it  would  be  a 
wrong  thing  to  deprive  the  small  ^  landhold- 
ers or  the  privilege  of  assessing  themselves 
for  making  and  repairinpf  the  high  roads; 
it  was  destroying  a  certain  portion  oflibtT' 
ty  toithotU  a  good  reason  ^  which  was  al" 
ways  a  bad  thing.**  When  I  mentioned 
this  observation  next  day  to  Mr.  Wilkes, 
he  pleasantly  said,  "  What!  does  he  talk  of 
libertv?  Liberty  is  as  ridiculous  in  his 
mouth  as  religion  in  mine.**  Mr.  Wilkes's 
advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  speaking  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  was  not 
more  respectful  towards  the  senate  than  that 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  "  Be  as  impudent  as  you 
can,  as  merry  as  you  can,  and  sa^^  whatever 
comes  uppermost.    Jack  Lee  •>  is  the  best 


'  [Mr.  Lee,  afterwards  solicitor-general  in  the 
Rockingham  administration.  **  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  parts,  though  of  coane  manners,  and  who 
never  hesitated  to  express  in  the  coanest  langnags 
whatever  he  thought.'* — WraxaWs  .^fem.  vol. 
ii.  p.  237.  lie  whs  particularly  dfeitingu'whed  b/ 
the  vH)lence  of  his  invective  against  the  penoB 
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lieard  theie  of  any  counsel;  anil  he  is  the 
most  impudent  dog,  and  always  abusing 

In  my  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  this 
evening,  I  was  quite  easv,  quite  as  his  com- 
panion; upon  which  I  find  in  my  journal 
the  following  reflection:  "  So  ready  is  my 
mind  to  suggest  matter  for  dissatisfaction^ 
that  I  felt  a  sort  of  regret  that  I  was  so  easy. 
I  missed  that  awful  reverence  with  which  I 
used  to  contemplate  Ma.  Samuel  JoHason, 
in  the  complex  magnitude  of  his  literary, 
moral,  and  religious  character.  I  have  a 
wonderful  superstitious  love  of  mystery; 
when,  perhaps,  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  cloudy  darkness  of  my  own  mind.  1 
should  be, glad  that  I  am  more  advanced  in 
my  progress  of  being,  so  that  I  can  view 
Dr.  Johnson  with  a  steadier  and  clearer 
eye.  My  dissatisfaction  to-nijg^ht  was  fool- 
ish. Would  it  not  be  fooUnh  to  regret  that 
we  shall  have  less  mystery  in  a  future  state? 
That '  we  now  see  in  a  zlasa  darkly,*  but  shall 
*  then  see  face  to  face  ^ r  '"  This  reflection, 
which  I  thus  freely  communicate,  will  be 
▼alued  by  the  tliinking  part  of  my  readers, 
who  may  have .  themselves  experienced  a 
ttmilar  state  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Streatham,  to 
Mr.  Thrale's;  where,  as  Mr.  Strahan  once 
complained  to  me,  "  he  was  in  a  great  mei^ 
sure  absorbed  from  the  societv  of  his  old 
friends.**  I  was  kept  in  London  by  busi- 
ness, and  wrote  to  him  on  the  37th,  that  '<  a 
separation  from  him  for  a  week,  when  we 
were  so  near,  was  equal  to  a  separation  for 
a  year,  when  we  were  at  four  hundred  miles 
distance."  I  went  to  Streatham  on  Mon- 
day, March  80.  Before  he  appeared,  Mrs. 
Thrale  made  a  very  characteristical  remark : 
**  I  do  not  know  for  certain  what  will  please 
Dr.  Johnson:  but  I  know  for  certain  that  it 
will  displease  him  to  praise  any  thing,  even 
what  he  likes,  extravagantly.*' 

At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  de- 
clamations against  the  age,  on  account 
of  luxury, — ^increase  of  London, — scarcity 
of  provisions, — and  other  such  tbpicks. 
**  Houses,"  said  he,  *'  will  be  built  till  rents 
fall;  and  corn  is  more  plentilul  now  than 
ever  it  was." 

1  had  before  dinner  repealed  a  ridiculous 
story  told  me  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been 
a  passenger  with  me  in  the  stage-coach  to- 
day. Mrs.  Thrale,  having  taken  occasion 
to  allude  to  it  in  talking  to  me,  called  it 
"  The  story  told  you  by  the  old  woman.*^ 
"  Now,  madam,'*  said  I,  "  give  me  leave  to 
catch  you  in  the  fact:  it  was  not  an  oldtoo- 
man,  but  an  old  man,  whom  I  mentioned  as 
having  told  me  this."  I  presumed  to  take 
an  opportunity,  in  the  presence  of  Johnson, 


and  adminkilnitian  of  Lord  SboUmme  in  1782. — 
Ed.] 
'     *  [1  Cor.  c  xm.  v.  12.— £d.] 


of  showing  this  lively  lady  ^  how  ready  she 
was,  unintentionally,  to  deviate  from  exact 
authenticity  of  narration. 

Thomas  k  Kempis  (he  observed)  must  be 
a  good  book,  as  tne  world  has  opened  its 
arms  to  receive  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
printed,  in  one  language  or  other,  as  manv 
times  as  there  have  l^n  Inonths  since  it 
first  came  out  3.  I  always  was  struck  with 
this  sentence  in  it:  "  Be  not  angry  that  you 
cannot  make  others  as  you  wish  them  to  be, 
since  you  cannot  make  yourself  as  vou  wirii 
tobe^'* 

He  said, "  I  was  anffry  with  Hurd  about 
Cowley  for  having  published  a  selection  of 
his  works:  but,  upon  better  consideration, 
I  think  there  is  no  impropriety  in  a  man's 
publishing  as  much  as  he  chooses  of  any 
authour^  if  he  does  not  put  the  rest  out  of 
the  way.  A  man^  for  instance,  may  print 
the  Odes  of  Horace  alone."  He  seemed  to 
be  in  a  more  indulgent  humour  than  when 
thb  subject  was  discussed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Murphy*. 

When  we  were  at  tea  and  cofiee,  there 
came  in  Lord  Trimlestown,  in  whose  fam- 
ily was.  an  ancient  Irish  peerage,  but  it  suf- 
fered by  taking  the  generous  side  in  the 
troubles  of  the  last  centuiy  0.    He  was  a 


*  [If  mistricealike  thii  were  all  that  Mr.  Bos- 
well  could  impute  to  Mra.  Thmle,  he  had  better 
have  spared  hia  ceittores.  The  inaccaracy  was 
evidently  trifling;  probably  had  no  effect  on  the 
story,  aod  might  be  involimtary,  as  Mm.  Thrale 
might  not  have  distinctly  heard  whether  Boswell 
had  said  old  man  or  old  woman.  The  editoi; 
notices  these  trifles  to  show  the  ontmtM,  the  spii^ 
it  in  which  Mr.  Boswell  is  prone  to  distort  Mis. 
Thrale'a  character. — Ed.] 

'  The  first  edition  was  in  1492.  Between  that 
period  and  1792,  according  to  this  account,  there 
were  three  thousand  six  hoiidred  editions.  But 
diifl  is  very  improbable. — ^Malonc. 

*  The  original  passage  is:  Si  non  potes  te  talem 
iacere,  qnalein  vis,  qnomodo  poteris  alinm  ad  tn- 
am  habere  beoeplacitam  /  De  Imit.  Christ  lib.  L 
cap.  xvi. — J.  Boswell. 

*  tSee  ante,  p.  69.-tEd.] 

*  Since  this  was^  written,  the  attainder  has  been 
reversed;  and  NicholaB  Bamewall  is  now  a  peer 
of  Ireland  with  this  title.  The  person  mentioned 
in  the  text  had  stadied  phsyick,  and  prescribed 
gratis  to  the  poor.  Hence  arose  the  sabseqaent 
convenation. — ^Malons.  [We  find  in  one  of 
the  magazines  of  the  day,  with  the  ironical  title 
of  **  Remarkable  Instance  of  Filial  AfTection,'* 
an  ad?ertiaement  dated  19th  July,  1768,  and  sign- 
ed *'  Thomas  Bamewell,*'  warning  the  pnblic  not 
to  bov  any  timber  trees  which  his  father.  Lord' 
TrimJestown,  is  aboat  to  sell,  as  be  iaadvised  that 
hie  father  is  tenant  for  life,  and  has  no  right  to 
sell  such  trees,  and  that  the  advertiser  is  resolved 
to  pnt  the  law  in  force  agahist  any  one  who  shall 
make  a  bargain  contrary  to  his  interest — Reper* 
tary,  vol.  i.  p.  118.  Johnson's  visitor  most  have 
been  the  dutiful  son.— Ed.] 
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man  of  pleasing  oonyenation,  and  was  ao 
companied  by  a  younff  gentleman,  his  aon. 
I  mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  possession 
the  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Sihbald,  the  celebrat- 
ed Scottish  antiquary,  and  founder  of  the 
royal  college  of  physicians  at  Edinburgh, 
iH  the  original  manuscript  in  his  own  hand 
writing;  and  that  it  was,  I  believed,  the 
most  natural  and  candid  account  of  himself 
that  ever  was  mven  by  any  man.    As  an 
insUnce,  he  tells  that  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
then-  chancellor  of  Scothind,  pressed  him 
very  much  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
oliclL faith:  that  be  resisted  all  his  grace's 
arguments  for  a  considerable  time,  til)  one 
day  he  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  Instantane- 
oiuly  convinced,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
ran  mto  the  duke's  arms,  and  embraced  the 
ancient  religion;  that  he  continued  veiy 
steady  in  it  for  some  time,  and  accompanied 
his  ff race  to .  London  one  wmter,  and  lived 
in  his  household;  that  there  he  found  the 
rigid  fasting  prescribed  b^  the  church  very 
severe  upon  him;  that  this  disposed  him  to 
reconsider  the  controversy;  and  having  then 
seen  that  he  was  in  the  ^wrony,  he  returned 
to  Protestantism.     I  talked  ofsome  time  or 
other  publishing  this  curious  life.    Mrs. 
Thrale.    "I  think  you  had  as  well  let 
alone  that  publication.    To  discover  such 
weakness  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone." 
JoHKsoK.    "  Nay,  it  is  an  honest  picture 
of  human  nature.     How  oilen  are  the  pri- 
marv  motives  of  our  greatest  actions  as 
small  as  Sibbald's  for  his  reconversion!" 
Mrs.  Thrale.    "But  may  they  not  as 
well  be  forgotten?"     Johjtson.      "No, 
madam;  a  man  loves  to  review  his  own 
mind.    That  m  the  use  of  a  diary  or  jour- 
nal."   Lord Trimlestown.    "True,  sir. 
As  the  ladies  love  to  see  themselves  in  a 
fflass,  so  a  man  likes  to  see  himself  in  his 
journal."    Bos  well.    "  A  very  pretty  al- 
lusion."   Johnson.    "  Yes,  indeed."    jBos- 
WELL.    "  And  as  a  lady  adjusts  ^  her  dress 
before  a  mirrour,.a  man  adiusts  his  charac- 
ter by  looking  at  his  journal."    I  next  year 
found  the  very  same  thought  in  Atterbqry's 
"  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Cutts;  **  where, 
having  mentioned  her  Diary,  he  says,  "  In 


1  [Boswell  seems  much  pleased  with  Us. own 
ingenoitj,  and  the  coincidence  of  thooghts  between 
Bishop  Atterbury  and  himself;  bat  I  don't  qnite 
anderstaod  his  expreaiion  *'  a  man  acQasting  his 
character.  * '  If  be  means  that  a  man,  by  referring 
to  his  joomal,  as  a  lady  to  her  looking^ass,  im- 
proves his  mind  and  conduct  daily,  I  suspect  there 
is  more  of  fiMicy  than  troth  in  it  Men  may  con- 
salt  their  diaries  and  read  their  conduct  in  the  day 
that  is  gone  by ;  bat,  geneially,  to  as  little  advaa- 
lage  as  the  person  fignred  by  St  James  in  a  simi- 
lar strain: — *'  He  behokls  his  nataial  fece  in  a 
glass;  be  beholdeth  himself  and  gdelh  bis  way, 
and  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man 
he  was.*'— Chap.  L  ▼.  28.^Uai.i.] 


this  glass  she  evei^  day  dressed  her  mind.'* 
This  is  a  proof  of  coincidence,  and  not  of 
plagiarism;  for  I  had  never  read  that  ser- 
mon before. 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  break- 
fast, Johnson  gave  a  verv  earnest  recom- 
mendation or  what  he  nimself  practise  1 
with  the  utmost  conscientiousness:  I.  mean 
a  strict  attention  to  truth  ^,  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars.  *<  Accustom  your  chil- 
dren," said  he,  "  constantly  to  this:  if  a 
thing  happened  at  one  window,  and  they, 
when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened  at  an- 
other, do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly  check 
them:  you  do  not  know  where  deviation 
from  truth  wHl  end."  Boswell.  "It 
may  come  to  the  door:  and  when  once  an 
account  is  at  all  varied  in  one  circumstance, 
it  may  hv  degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  to- 
tally diflerent  from  what  really  haj^ned." 
Our  lively  hostess,  whose  fancy  was  impa- 
patient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and  ven- 
tured to  say,  "  Nav,  this  is  too  much.  If 
Dr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea, 
I  would  comply,  as  I  should  feel  the  restraint 
only  twice  a  day;  but  little  variations  innar- 
rstive  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day, 
if  one  is  not  perpetually  watching. "  Job  n- 
soK.  '<  Well,  madam,  and  you  otight  to  be 
perpetually  watching.  It  is  more  from 
carelessness  about  truth,  than  from  inten- 
tional lyine,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood 
in  the  world." 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  Warton's  "  Essay 
on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope," 
Johnson  has  given  the  following  salutary 
caution  upon  this  subject:  "Nothing  but 
experience  could  evince  the  frequency  of 
false  information,  or  enable  any  man  to  con- 
ceive that  so  many  groundless  reports 
should  be  propagated  as  every  man  of  emi- 
nence may  hear  of  himself.  Some  men  re- 
late what  they  think  as  what  they  know ; 
some  men  of  confused  memories  and  habit- 
ual inaccuracy  ascribe  to  one  man  what  be- 
longs to  another;  and  some  talk  on  with- 
out thought  or  care.  A  few  men  are  suffi- 
cient to  broach  falsehoods,  which  are  after- 
wards innocently  diffused  by  successive  re- 
laters  3."  Had  he  lived  to  read  what  Sir 
John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  have  related 
concerning  himself,  how  much  would  he 
have  found  his  observation  illustrated^! 
He  was  indeed  so  much  impressed  with  the 
prevalence  of  falsehood,  voluntary  or  unin- 
tentional, that  I  never  knew  any  person 
who,  upon  hearing  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance told,  discovered  more  of  the  tn- 
ereduluB  odi.    He  would  say  with  a  signi 

ficant  look  and  decisive  tone,  "  It  is  not  sa 


*  [See  ante,  p.  d2.— Ed.] 

'  Literary  Magazine,  1766,  p.  37. — Boswelx^ 

*  [Sir  John  Hawkins  has  not,  it  is  believed, . 
stated  any  thing  fiUie,  though  be  may  bare 
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Do  not  tell  thi«  agaitii.*'  He  menleated 
upon  all  his  friendfi  tke  inipertanee  of  per- 
petual vigilance  agtunat  the  alighteet  degrees 
of  falsehood;  the  effect  of  Which,  aa  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  obserred  to  me,  has  been, 
that  all  who  were  of  his  $eh6ol  are  distin- 
g^ulshed  for  a  love  of  truth  and  aeeuracy, 
fv^hich  they  would  not  have  possessed  in  the 
Bame  dmee  if  they  had  not  been  acquainted 
-wnth  Johnson. 

ll'alking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  <*  It  is  won- 
derful that  five  .thousand  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  i^nd 
^  still  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not  there 
*  has  ever  been  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of 
any  person  appearing  after  death.  Alt  ar^ 
Cf  ument  is  against  it;  but  all  belief  is  for  it" 

He  said,  "  John  Wesley's  conversation 
is  good,  but  he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is 
SLiways  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour. 
This  is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  who 
loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  out  his  talk, 
CUB  I  do." 

On  Friday,  April  S^  I  dined  with  him  in 
lx)ndon,  in  a  company  >  where  were  pres* 


•ometiinei  diKoloarsd  and  mJBre|irBieDted;  and 
aAerall  that  Mr.  Bofwell  and  Bir.  Blalone  have 
■aid  of  MiB.  Pkuaa,  notbiiif  is  proved — indeed 
nothing  ■  aswirfo^ — {and  the  aBsertions  ore  often 
diflprav6d)T-bttt  verbal  maecuraeUsy  mch  m 
mtLy'vag  "  old  woman  *'  for  *'  old  man  **  apd  so 
Ibrtb.  A  majoritj  of  Mrs.  Pioazi'i  anecdotes  ara 
confirmed  br  Mr,  BoswelPs  own  account — Ed.] 
'  The  roHowing  plausible  but  over-prudent 
eoansel  on  this  subject  is  given  bjr  aft  Italian  wri- 
ter, quoted  by  *'  Hhedi  de  gentratione  tnBtcta- 
rumt**  with  the  epithet  of  "  divini  popta,** 

*  Sempre  a  quel  ver  ch'  a  fhccia  dl  menxogna 
Dee  ruom  ohiadere  le  labbra  quanio  ei  pooCe ) 
Far:cM  atim  eolpa  fk  Tsiiofiia.''~BoTvrBLL. 

*  [Tbs  Club.— This  seePM  to  be  the  only 
instance  la  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  ventured  to 
give  in  any  detail  the  convenationof  that  society; 
and  we  see  that  on  this  occasion  he  has  not  naen" 
tiooed  the  nmme$t  but  has  disguised  the  parties 
under  what  look  like  imHaU.  All  these  letten, 
iK/Wever— even  with  the  n^mes  of.  the  company 
before  m— it  is  not  easy  to  appropriate.  It  ap- 
peara  by  the  books  of  the  Club,  as  Mr.  Hatchett 
mfonas  the  editor,  that  the  company  on  that  eve- 
ning consisted  of  Dr.  Johnson,  president,  Mr. 
Bunie,  Mr.  Boswell,  Dr.  Geoige  Fordyce,  Mr. 
Gibbon,  Dr.  Johnson  (o^atn  named).  Sir  Josh* 
ua  Reynolds,  Lord  Upper  Ossory,  and  Mr.  R.  B. 
Sheridan.  In  Mr.  BoswelPs  account,  the  initial 
E.  MO  doubt  stands  for  Edmund  Burke;  F.,  in 
allusion  to  his  family  name  of  Fiizpatride^  prob- 
ably means  Loid  Upper  0«ory;  bat  the*appropri- 
mtion  of  the  other  letten  is  very  difficult  The 
edKor  saspeeto,  from  some  circumstances  of  the 
eanveiaatbir,  and  from  the  double  entry  of  John- 
son's  name,  that,  although  it  was  his  night  to  be 
mrtwidenti  he  was  not  actoaily  in  the  chair>-per- 
Iia|B  from  having  oome  too  late.  If  this  suspicion 
be  eorrect,  the  initial  P.  would  mean  President; 
but  it  would  be  itUl  in  doubt  who  the  praiident 
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ent'severa)  eminent  men,  whom  I  shall  mH 
name,  but  distinguish  their  parts  in  the  con 
Versation  by  diflerent  letters. 

P.  <'  I  have  been  looking  at  this  famouti 
antique  marbltf  dog  of  Mr.  Jennings,  val- 
ued at  a  thousand  guineas,  said  to  1^  Ai- 
etbhides's  dog,*'  Johh sov.  '<  His  tail  theft 
must  be  docked.  That  was  the  mark  of 
Aknhiades's  dog.V  £.  <' A  thousand  guia- 
easf  The  representation  of  npaBimalwhai^ 
ever  is  worth  so  much.  At  this  rate,  a  dead 
dog  wottkl  indeed  be  better  than  a  living 
lion.  **  Jon  n  so  v.  **  Sir,  it »  not  the  wdrth 
of  the  thing,  but^of  the  skili  in  fi>nninff  it, 
which  M  so  hiffhijr  estimated.  Sveiy  tfaiag 
that  enlarges  Uie  sphere  H>f  human  powers, 
that  shows  man  he  can  do  whtat  he  thought 
he  coukl  not  do^:  is  yaluablie.  The  first  man 
who  balanced  a  straw  upon  hie  nose; .  John- 
son', who  rode  upon  three  horses  at  a 
time ;  in  abort,  all  such  men  deserve  the  u>- 
plause  of  mankind,  not  on  aocount  of  toe 
use  of  what  th^  did,  but  x>f  the  dexterity 
which  they  exhibited. "  Boswbll.  "*  Yet 
a  misapplication  of  time  and  assiduity  is  not 
to  be  encouraged.  Addison,  in  one  of'  his 
'  Spectators,''  commends  the  judgment  of  a 
king,  who,  as  s  suitable  reward  to  a  man 
thatbyk>nff  perseverance  had  attained  to- 
the  art  of  throwing  a  barley-coni  throughi 
the  <ye  of  a  needle,  gave  hun  a  .biuhei  of 
barley."  Jorksom.  *<  He  mibt  have  been. 
a  king  of  Scotland,  li^re  barley  is  scarce." 
F.  *«  One  of  the  most  remarkable  antique 
figures  of  an  animal  is  the  boar  at  Flor- 
ence." JoBNsoif.  **The  first  boar  that 
is  well  made  in  marble  should  be  preserved 
as  a  wonder.  When  men  arrive  at  a  faciii- 
tv  of  making  boars  well,  then  the  workman- 
ship is  not  of  such  va)ue;  but  they  sfaouhi 
however  be  preserved  aa  examples,  and  ss 
a  greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the 
art,  should  it  be  lost. " 

E.  '*  We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at 


was,  J.  probably  meant  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  R.  might  be  Richard  B.  Sheridan;  for  though 
some  of  the  observations  made  by  R.  are  not  very 
like  Mr.  Sheridan's  style,  it  must  be  recollected' 
that  he  was  at  this  period  a  very  young  man,  and 
not  yet  in  parliament  The  medical  observations, 
ond  the,  allusions  to  Holland,  mode  by  C,  suggest 
that  Dr.  Fordyce,  a  physician  who  was  educated 
in  Holland,  was  meant,  although  the  editor  can- 
not surmise  why  he  should  have  bean  dengnated 
by  the  letter  C.  If  these  conjectares  be  just,  it 
would  ibllow  that  P.,  the  President,  was  Mt 
Gibbon.  Why  Mr.  Boawell  did  not  adopt  one 
aniibrm  mode  of  designathig  his  iaterlocaton,  aad 
why  he  has  mrolved  a  simple  matter  in  so  much 
•mystery,  is  unaccountable.  The  editor  offiua  hja 
explanaUon  of  the  four  knt  names  merely  aa  a- 
eenjeetora,  with  which  he  himself  is  not  entiraly 
satisfied.  Sir  Jamas  Mackintosh  and  Bfr.  CM- 
man  are  efoally  dubious. — Ed  J 
»  [9aa  mUe^  v.  i  p.  180.— £n.] 
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present  of  emigratioii  .  I  am  convinctd 
that  emigration  makes  a  country  more  pop* 
vlous."  J.  "  That  sounds  yery  much  like 
a  paradox.'*  E.  <' Exportation  of  men, 
like  exportation  .of  ail  other  commodities, 
makes  more  be  produced.'?  JoBvsoiir  <*  But 
there  would  be  more  people  were  there  not 
emigration,  provided  there  were  food  for 
more."  E.  "No;  leave  i^  few  breeders, 
and  you  '11  have  more  people  than  il*  there 
were  no  emigration."  Johnson.  .  "  Nay, 
sir,  it  is  plain  there  will  be  more  people,  li* 
there  4ire  more  breeders.  Thirty  cows  in 
goodpasturewiU  produce  more  calves,  than 
ten  cows,  provided  they  have. good  bulls. 
£.  "  There  are  bulls  ^  enough  la  Ireland." 
Johnson,  (smiling).  "  So,  sir,  I  should 
think  from  your  arg^ument"  Bosw^i^l. 
**  You  said  exportation  of  men,  like  ex- 
portation of  other  coimnodities,  makes  more 
be  produced.  But  a  bounty  is  given  to  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  corn,  and  no 
bounty  is  given  for  the  exportation  ofinej); 
though,  indeed,  those  who  go  gain  by  it." 
R.  '<  But  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
corn  is  paid  at  home.*^  £.  '<  That's  the 
same  thing."  Johnson.  <'  No,  sir."  R. 
'<  A  man  who  stays  at  home  gains  nothing 
by  his  neighbour's  emigrating."  Bosw£ll. 
'<  I  can  understand  that  emigration  may  be 
the  cause  that  more  people  may  be  produced 
in  a  country;  but  the  country  will  not  there- 
fore be  the  more  populous;  for  the  people 
issue  from  it  It  can  only  be  said  that  there 
is  a  flow  of  people.  It  is  an  encouragement 
to  have  children,  to  know  that  they  can  get 
a  living  by  emigration."  R.  "  Yes,  if 
there  were  an  emigration  of  children  under 
six  years  of  age.  But  they  do  n't  emigrate 
till  they  could  earn  their  livelihood  in  some 
way  at  home."  C.  "  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  most  unhealthy  countries,  wliere  there 
are  the  most  destructive  diseases,  such  as 
^gypt  and  Bengal,  are  the  roost  populous." 
Johnson.  '*  Countries  which  are  the  most 
populous  have  the  most  destructive  diseases, 
^Tnat  is  the  true  state  of  the  proposition." 
C  "  Holland  is  very  unhealthy,  yet  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly populous."  Johnson.  "  J  know 
not  that  Holland  is  unhealthy.  But  its  pop- 
ulousiieas  is  owing  to  an  mflux  of  people 
iroiu  all  other  <;ouutries.  Disease  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  populousness;  for  it  not  only 
carries  off  a  great  proportion  of  the  people, 
but  those  who  are  \et\  are  weakened,  and 
mifit  for  the  purposes  of  increase." 

.  R.  "  Mr.  £.  I  do  n't  mean  to  flatter,  but 
when  posterity  reads  one  of  your  siieeches 
in  parliament,*  it  will  be  ditficult  tu  believe 
that  you  took  so  much  pains,  knowing  with 


>  [All  thk,  OS  Mr.  Boswell  ebiewh«re  nyst  fniMt 
be  a  very  imperfect  record  of  the  convematiun. 
Mr.  Burke  no  doubt  meant  to  allode  (pefbaps  with 
a  double  metming)  to  the  Buperabandaat  popula- 
tion  of  Irsland.~£o.] 


certainty  that  it  couM  produee  no  efieeCg 
that  not  one  vote  would  be  gained  by  it." 
E.  "Waving  your  compliment  to  me,  I 
shall  say,  in  general,  that  it  is  very  well 
worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to  speak 
well  in  parliament.  A  man,  who  has  vani- 
ty, speaks  to  display  his  talents;  and  if  a 
man  speaks  well,  he  gradually  establishes  a 
certain  reputation  and  consequence  in  the 
general  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  will 
have  its  political  reward.  Besides,  though 
not  one  vote  is  gained,  a  good  speech  iiaa 
its  effect  Though  an  act  which  has  been 
ably  opposed  passes  into  a  law,  yet  in  its 
progress  it  is  modelled,  it  is  softened  in  such 
a  manner,  that  we  see  plainly  the  minister 
has  been  told,  that  the  members  attached  to 
him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or  absur- 
dity from  what  they  have  Keard,  that  it  must 
be  altered."  Johnson.  "  And,  sir,  there 
is  a  gratifi6ation  of  pride.  Though  we  can- 
pot  out-vote  them,  we  will  qpt-argue  them. 
They  shall  not  do  wrong  without  its  be- 
ing shown  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
wor'd."  £.  "  The  house  of  commons  is  a 
mixed  body.  (I  except  the  minority,  which 
I  hokl  to  be  pure  (smiling),  but  I  lake  the 
whole  house.)  It  is  a  mass  by  no  means 
pure;  but  neither  is  it  wholly  corrupt,  tliough 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  corruption  in 
it.  There  are  many  members  who  general- 
ly go  with  the  minister,  who  will  not  go  all 
Jengths.  There  are  many  honest  weU-mean- 
ing  country  gentlemen  who  are  in  parlia- 
ment only  to  keep  up  the  consequence  of 
their  families.  Upon  most  of  these  a  good 
speech  will  have  influence."  Johnson. 
"  We  are  all  more  or  less  governed  by  inter- 
est. But  interest  will  not  make  us  do  every 
thing.  In  a  case  which  admits  of  doubt, 
we  try  to  think  on  the  side  which  is  for  our 
interest,  and  generally  bring  ourselves  to 
act  accordingly.  But  the  subject  nmst  ad- 
mit of  diversity  of  t^olouring^  it  must  re- 
ceive a  colour  on.  that  side.  In  the  house 
of  commons  there  are  members  enough  who 
will  not  vote  what  is  grossly  unjust  or  absurd. 
No,  sir;  there  must  always  be  right  enough, 
or  appearance  of  right,  to  keep  ^'rong  in 
countenance."  Boswell.  "  There  is  sure- 
ly always  a  majority  in  parliament  who 
have  places,  or  who  want  to  have  them,  and 
who  therefore  will  be  generally  ready  to 
support  government  without  requiring  any 
pretexu"  E.  "True,  sir;  that  majority 
will  always  folk)w 

*  Quo  clamor  vocat  et  toiba  faventiain.'  " 

BoswBLL.  "Well  now,  let  us  take  the 
common  phrase,  Place-hunters.-  I  thought 
they  had  hunted  without  regard  to  anything, 
just  as  their  huntsman,  the  minister,  lea£, 
looking  only  to  the  prey*."    J.  "  But  tak- 


*  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  liowever  deteetaUa 
as  a  metaphysician,  mast  bis  allowed  to  have  had 
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IB^  your  metaphor,  yon  know  that  in 
hunting  there  are  few  so  deaperatety  keen 
•9  to' follow  without  reserve.  Some  dp' not 
choose  to  leap  ditches  and  hedges  and  risk 
their  necks,  or  gaUop  over  steeps,  or  even  to 
dirty  themselves  in  bogs  and  mire."^  Bos- 
-WBLL*  <<I  am  glad  there  are  some  good, 
quieti  moderate,  political  banters."  E.  *'  I 
believe  in  any  body  of  men.  in  England  I 
shoufd  have* been  in  the  minority!  I  ^lave 
always  been  in  Uie  minority."  P.  •  "  The 
house  of  commons  resembles  a  private 
company.  How  seldom  is  any  man  con- 
vinced by  another's  argtmient;  passion  and 
pride  rise  against  it."  R.  "  What  would 
be  the  consequence,  if  a  minister,  sure  of 
a  majoritv  in  the  house  of  eomroons,  should 
resolve  that  there  shoukl  be  no  speaking 
at  all  upon  his  side?"  E.  "He  must 
soon  go  out.  That  has  been  tried*,  but  it 
was  found  it  woukl  not  do.''— — 

£.  <'  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive; 
it  is  Teutonick,  a  mixture  of  the  northern 
tongues;  it  has  much  English  in  it"  Jokv" 
Son.  "It  may  have  been  riulically  Teutonick; 
but  English  and  High..Dutch  have  no  simi- 
larity to  the  eye,  though  radically  .the  same. 
Once,  w^en  looking  into  Low  Dutch,  I 
found,  in  a  whole  page,  only  one  word  sim- 
ilar to  English;  tiroem^  like  Miresm,  and  it 
signified  ttde  >.".  £.  "  I  remember  having 
seen  a  Dutch  sonnet,  in  which  I  found  this 
word,  roeinopies.  Nobody  WouUl  at  frst 
think  that  this  could  be  Engliph;  but  when 
we  inquire,  we  find  rotM^  .rose,  and  fiopie, 
knob,  no  We  have  rosebuds.^^ 

Jomc soK.  <^  I  have  been  reading  Thick- 
nesse's  Travels,  which  I  think  are  enter- 
taining." BoswBLL.  "  What,  sir,  a  good 
book  f"  JoHHSOK.  "  Yes,  sir,  to  read 
once.  I  do  not  say  you  are  to  make  a 
study  of  it,  and  digest  it;  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  true  book  in  his  intention.    All 


admirable  talents  as  a  political  writer,  thus  d«»- 
■cribes  the  house  of  commons  in  hia  '*  Letter  to 
Sir  William  Wyndham ;'*—'<  You  know  the  na* 
tore  of  that  assembly:  they  grow,  like  hounds, 
fond  of  the  man  who  shows  them  game,  and  by 
whose  halloo  they  are  used  to  be  encooraged.'*'- 
BoswsLi.. 

>  [Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  b  error  in 
this  point  Stroem  signito  jost  what  stream 
does  in  English — current,  flowing  water,  and 
th0nee  tide :  and  the  langoages  have  nUdonbtedly 
a  great  simiUrity.  Let  as  take  as  examples  the 
explanations  given  in  Marin's  Dutch  t)ictionaxy, 
of  the  very  two  words  to  which  Johnson  alluded, 
with  the  English  sulyobed  : 
ovmwMMT.^StroQm-'rtu 


Ttvm^-~Wigter.^f'-~*tro0M    ebbe  em  vloet  vandgr  tee 
witer^tide—ctrnm— ebb  and  ilow  of  Uie  aba. 

And  under  the  wofd  current  is  quoted  a  Dutch 
^uaae  which  is  almost  English; 

Dot  boek  word  titn  erontn 

that  bodk  worta  tea  crowas.— Bb.| 


travellers  generally  mean  to  telt  truth; 
though  Thicknesse  observes,  upon  Smol- 
lett's account  of  his  alarming  a  whole  town 
in  France  by  firing  a.  blunderbuss,  and 
frightening  a  French  nobjeman  till  he  made 
him  tie  on  his  portmanteau,  that  he  would 
be  loth  to  say  Smollett  had  tqld  two  lies  in 
one  page;  but  he  had  found  the  onlv  towb 
in  Francb  where  these  things  could  have 
happened.  Travellers  must  ofken  be  mis* 
taken.  In  every  thing,  except  where  men- 
suration can  be  applied,  they  may  honestly 
differ.  There  has  been,- of  late,  a  strange 
turn  in  travellers  to  be  displeased." 

£.  <*  From  the  experience  which  I  have 
had, — and  I  have  had  a  great  deal,-— I  have 
learnt  to  think  hetter  of  mankind."  •  Johm« 
sov.  '*  From  my  experience  1  have;  found 
them  wQlrse  in  commercial  dealings,  more 
disposed  to  cheat  than  I  had  any  notion  of; 
but  more  disposed  to  do  one  aliother  good 
than  T  had  conceived."  J.  "  Less  just  and 
mpre  beneficent."  Johnson.  "  And  real* 
lyitis  wonderful,  considering  how  much 
attention  is  necessary  for  men  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  ward  off  immediate  evila 
which  press  upon  them,  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  they  do  for  others*  .  As  it  is  said  of 
the  greatest  liar,  that  he  tells  more  truth 
than  falsehood;  so  it  o^ay  be  said  of  the 
worst  man,  that  he  does  more  good  than 
evil."  BoswBLi*.  "  Perhaps  from  experi- 
ence men  may  be  found  An^ter  than  we 
suppose."  JoHirsOK.  "  J>fo,  sir;  the  more 
we  inquire  we  shall  find  men  the  less  hap- 
py." P;  *«^  As  to  thinking  better  or  worse 
of  mankind  from  experience,  some  cunning 
people  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have 
put  men  to  |he  test,  as  they  think.  There 
IS  a  very  good  ptory  told  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  in  nis  character  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  A  gentleman  brought  his  servant 
before  him,  upon  an  accusation  of  having 
stolen  some  moqey  from  him^  but  it  hav^ 
ing  come  out  that  he.  had  laid  it  purposelv 
in  the  servant's  way,  in  order  to  try  his 
honesty.  Sir  Godfrey  sent  the  master  to 
prison  ^."  Johnson.  "  To  resist  tempta- 
tion once  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  honesty. 
If  a  servant,  indeed,'  were  to  resist  the  con 
tinned  temptation  of  silver  lying  in  a  win- 
dow, as  some  people  let  it  lie,  when  he  is 
sure  his  master  does  not  know  how  much 
there  is  of  it,  he  woukl  give  a  strong  proof 
of  honesty.  Bui  this  is  a  proof  to  which 
vou  hate  no  right  to  put  a  man.  Tou 
know,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  certaiii 
degree  of  temptation  which  will  overcome 
any  virtue.    Now,  in  so  far  as  you  ap 


'  Pope  thus  introduces  this  stoiy: 
<*<Fftltli,  In  such  cue  If  yoo  ahoold  piosecnla, 
I  think  Sir  Oodllrey  ■houM  decide  the  ■oi^ 
Who  MDt  Oie  thie^  who  stole  the  cmb.  «w«y  • 
And  puntoh'd  ttlm  thst  pat  it  In  hia  way.^ 
JmIMsm  ^Bertee,  BookH.Epkt  IL— Boswsll 
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proach  temptation  to  a  man,  yon  do  him  an 
injury;  and,  if  he  is  overcome,  you  ahare  hia 
jfuilt.'*  P.  "  And,  when  once  overcome,  it 
n  easier  for  him  to  be  ffot  the  better  o^ 
again."  BoawELL.  <<  Yes,  you  are  his 
■educcr;  you  have  debauched  mm.  I  have 
known  a  man  resolved  to  put  IViendship  to 
the  test,  by  askini^  a  friend  to  lend  him 
money,  mereiv  with  that  view^hen  he  did 
not  want  it,"  Jottusoir.  "That  is  very 
wrong,  sir.  Your  friend  may  be  a  narrow 
man,  and  yet  have  mtoy  good  qualities : 
nQrrownessinay  be  his  only  fault.  Now 
you  are  trying  his  general  character  as  a 
friend  l>y  one  particular  singly,  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  deibctive,  when,  in  trath,  his 
character  is  composed  of  many  particulars." 

£.  *<  I  understand  the  hogshead  of  clar- 
et, which  this  society  was  favoured  with  bv 
our  fhend  the  dean  i,  is  nearly  out;  i  think 
he  should  be  written  to,  to  send  another  of 
the  same  kind.  Let  the  request  be  mllde 
with  a 'happy  ambiguity  of  expression,  so 
that  we  may  have  the  chance  of  his  send- 
ing it  ateo  as  a  present"  Johnsoit.  <<  I 
am  willing  to  offer  ray  services  as  secretary 
on  this  occasion.**  P>  ^  As  many  as  are 
for  Dr.  Johnson  being  secretary,  hokl  up 
your  hands  ^.—Carried  unanimously."  Bos- 
WELL.  *<  He  Will  be  our  dictator."  Johk- 
sow.  «« No,  the  company  is  to  dictate  to  me. 
I  am  only  to  write  for  wme;  and  I  am  quite 
disinterested,  as  I  drink  none;  I  shall  not 
be  suspected  of  havine  forced  the  applica- 
tion. I  am  no  more  3ian  humble  Merihe^^^ 
E.  **  Then  you  shallM-Mcribe."  Boswell. 
"  Very  well.  The  ftrst  play  of  words  to- 
day." J.  "  No,  no;  the  IuUb  in  keland." 
Johnson.  "Were  I  your  dictator,  you 
should  have  no  wine.  It  would  be  my  busi- 
ness etnere  ne  ^tiid  deirimenti  Re»pubUe9 
eaperety  and  wine  is  dangerous.  Rome  was 
ruined  by  luxury."  (smBtng).  E.  "  If  yon 
allow  no  wine  as  dictator,  you  shall  not 
have  me  fbr  your  master  of  horse." 

On  Saturday,  April  4, 1  drank  tea  with 
Johnson  at  Dr.  Taylor*s,  whtere  he  had 
dined.  He  entertained  us  with  an  account  of 
a  tragedy  written  by  a  Dr.  Kennedy  (not  the 
Lisbon  physician^    •    •    •    •    •••3 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening,  and  read 
in  a  variety  of  books;  suddenly  throwing 
down  .one,  and  taking  up  anothen 

He  talked  Of  going  to  Streatham  that 
night,  TAT1.0E.  "  You  »!l  be  robbed,  if 
you  do;  or  you  must  shoot  a  highwayman. 
Now  I  would  rather  be  robbed  than  do  that; 
I  w«uld  not  shoot  a  highwayman."    John- 


'  [Dr.  Baraard,  Dean  of  Deny,  afterwardB 
Biihop  of  Killaloe  and  Limerick.— Kb  J 

'  [Tbii  mppoits  the  conjectare  that  Dr.  John- 
son was  not  the  Praddent.--£D.] 

*  [Here  a  few  lines,  relatma  to  the  disgost- 
ing  and  indelicate  Mbjeot  of  Uiis  tragedy,  are 
omitted.— Ed.] 


son.  <'  But  I  would  rather  sboot  him  m 
the  instant  when  he  is  attempting  to  rob 
me,  than  aflerwards  swear  against  him  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  to  Uke  away  his  life,  sfter 
h«  has  robbed  me.  I  am  surer  I  am  right 
in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  I  may 
be  mistaken  ad  to  the  man  when  1  swear;  i 
cannot  be  mistaken,  if  I  shoot  him  in  the 
act.  Besides,  we  feel  less  reluctance  to  take 
away  a  man's  life,  when  we  are '  heated  by 
the  injury,  than  to  do  it  at  a  distance  of 
time  by  an  oath,  af\er  we  have  cooled.* 
BoswBLL.  **  So,  sir,  you  would  rtitiier  act 
inrom  the  motive  of  private  passion,  than 
that  of  publick  advantage."  Johnson. 
'*  Nay,  sir,  when  I  shoot  the  highwayman, 
I  act  fVom  both."  BoswAll.  "Terywell, 
very  well.  There  is  no  catching  *hinf!»* 
Johnson.  <"At  the  same  time,  one  does 
not  know  what  to  say.  For  perhaps  one 
may,  a  year  af^r,  hang  himself  from  unea- 
siness H>r  -  having  shot  a  highwayman  4. 
Few  minds  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  so 
great  a  thing.''  Boswbllw  "Then,  sir, 
you  Would  not  shoot  him  ?"  Johnson. 
"  But  I  might  be  vexed  aflerwards  for  that 
too.** 

Thrale's  carriage  not  having  come  for 
him,  as  he  expected,  I  accompanied  him 
some  part  of  the  way  home  to  his  own 
house.  I  told  hfm,  that  I  had  talked  of  him  ^ 
to  Mr.  Dunning  a  fbw  days  before,  end  had 
said,  thitt  in  his  company  we  did  not  so 
much  interchange  conversation,  as  listen  to 
him;  and  thatDunnin^  obterved,  upon  this, 
"One  is  always  willing  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Johnson; "  to  which  I  answered,  "  That  is 
a  great  deal  from  you,  sir,"  "Yes,  sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  a  great  deal  indeed.  Here 
is  a  man  willing  to  listen,  to  whom  the  world 
is  listening  all  the  rest  of  the  year."  Bos- 
well. "  I  think,  sir,  it  is  right  to  tell  one 
man  of  such  a  handsome  thing,  which  has 
been  said  of  him  by  another.    It  tends  to 


*  The  Iate>  Dnke  of  Montrose  was  generally 
said  to  have  been  uneasy  on  that  account;  but  I 
can  contradict  the  report  from  his  gnios*s  own  an 
ihority.  As  lie  osed  to  admit  me  to  very  easjr 
converaation  with  him,  I  took  the  liberty  to  intro- 
doce  the  subject  His  grace  told  me,  that  when 
ridinff  on«  night  near  London,  he  was  attacked  by 
two  highwaymen  on  horseback,  and  that  he  in- 
stantly shot  oae  of  them,  npoh  which  the  other 
galloped  off ;  thst  his  servant,  who  was  very  well 
mounted,  proposed  to  porsQe  him  and  take  him, 
bat  that  his  grace  said,  «*  No,  we  have  had  blood 
enough;  I  hope  the  man  may  live  to  repent" 
His  grace,  upon  m^  presnming  to  pot  the  <pieslMm, 
assured  me,  that  his  mind  was  not  at  all  eloaded 
by  what  he  had  Ham  done  m  self-defence. — Bos- 
wi^LL.  {Thb  is  another  striking  iastance  of  Mr. 
Boswell's  readiness  to  ask  qaestions.  Hm  carioa- 
ity  has  bene6ted  us;  but  few  could  have  the  bad- 
ness to  have  made  such  mquiriea.— <£d.1 

•  [Yet  Mr.  BosweU  aomelimfla  eaHuas  Mn. 
Tbndelbr  flatlaiy  )— £i>.] 
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increase  benevolence.^'    ^ohnsov.*   '<  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  right,  sir.'* 

On  Tuesday y  April  7,  I  breakfasted  with 
him  at  his  house.  He  said,  **  Nobody  was 
(content."  I  mentioned  to  him  a  respecta- 
ble person  ^  in  Scotland  whom  he  knpw; 
and  I  asserted,  that  I  really  believed  he  was 
always  content.  Johkson.  *<  No,  sir,  he 
ia  not  content  with  the  present;  he  has  ai<- 
ivays  some  new  scheme,  some  new  planta- 
tion, something  which  is  future.  You  know 
tie  wab  not  content  as  a  widower,  for  he 
married  again.'*  '  Boswm^i..  *'  But  he  is 
not  restless."  Johnsof.  *f  Sir,  he  is  only 
locally  at  rest!  A  chymist  is  locally  at  rest; 
but  his  mind  is  hard  at  woric.  This  gen- 
tleman has  done  with  external  exertions. 
It  is  too  late  for  him  to  engage  in  distant 
projects."  BoswELif.  "  He  seems  to  amuse 
nimself  quite  well;  to  have  his.  Mtention 
fixed,  and  his  tranquillity  preserved  bv  very 
small  matters.  I  hav6  tried  this;  bnt  it 
would  not  do  with  me."  Johnson  (laugh- 
liig).  <<  No,  sir;  it  must  be  born  with  a 
man  to  be  contented  to  take  up  with  little 
things.  Women  have  a  great  advantage 
that  they  may  take  up  with  little  things 
-mthout  disgracing  themselves  :  a  man  can- 
not, except  with  fiddling.  Had  I  learnt  to 
fiddle,  I  should  have  done  nothing  else." 
Bos  WELL.  "  Pray,  sir,  did  ypu  ever  play 
on  any  musical  instrument?"  Jonirsozf. 
**  No,  sir.  I  once  bought  me  a  flagelet;  but 
I  never  made  out  a  tune."  Boswell.  "  A 
flagelet,  sir! — so  small  an  instrument 3  ?  I 
should  have  liked  to  hear  vou  play  on  the 
violoncello.  Tkat  should  have  been  your 
instrument."  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  might 
as  well  have  played  oh  the  violoncello  as 
another;  but  I  should  have  done  nothing 
else.  No,  sir;  a  man  would  never  undertake 

freat  things,  could  he  be  amused  with  small. 
once  tried  knotting.  Dempster's*^  sister 
undertook  to  teach'  me;  but  I  could  not 
learn  it."  Boswell.  "  So,  sir;  it  will  be 
reUted  in  pompous  narrative, '  Once  for  his 
amusement  he  tried  knotting*  nor  did  this 
Hercules  disdain  the  distan.  Johnson. 
^'  Knitting  of  stockings-  is  a  good  amuse- 
ment.   As  a  freeman  of  Aberdeen,  I  should 


*  [Loid  Aoohialeek,  Mr.  BocweU't  father. — 
Ed.] 

•  When  I  told  thii  to  MinSewanl,  she  smiled, 
and  repeated  with  admimbU  fsadinen,  from  **  Acis 
and  Gakitea," 

**  Brinf  me  a  hondrad  paedi  of  uaple  fnmth, 
To  m»k«  •  pipe  for  my  ctipaeiaMg  moWA.— BotwBLL. 

'  [This  ii  probably  a  mistake.  Johnson  doei 
not  appev  to  hAVfi  had  aoy  aeqaaintaace  with 
Mr.  I)empflter*s  family.  Hii  eujy  (riend,  Mr. 
Z>y€r,  .bad  a  aiiter,  wnh  whom  there  ia  reaaon  to 
auppoaethat  Johnaon  waa  on  terma'of  intimacy; 
and  Mr.  Boawell,  io  eopyipg  bia  notea  (in  which 
perbapa  tbe  name  waa  abbreviated),  aaay  have 
miitakan  Dyer  fi>r  Dempater.-^tb.] 


be  a  knitter  of  stockings.''  He  asked  me 
to  go  down  with  him  and  dine  at  Mr. 
Thrale's  at  Streatham,  to  which  I  agreed. 
I  had  lent  him  <<  An  Account  of  Scotluid,  in 
1702,"  written. bv  a  man  of  various  inquiry, 
an  English  chaplain  to  a  regiment  stationed 
there.  Johnson.  <*It  is  sad  stuff,  sir, 
miserably  written,  as  books  in  general  Lhen 
were.  There  is  now  an  elegance  of  style 
universally  diffused.  No  man  now  writes 
so  ill  as  '  Martin's  Account  of  tl^  Hebrides' 
is  written. .  A  man  could  not  write  so  ill,  if 
he  should  try.  Set  a  merchant's  clerk  now 
to  writer  and  he  '11  do  better." 

He  talked  to  me  with  serioua  concern  of 
a  certain  femitle  frrend^^  'Maxity  oC  nar- 
ration, and  inattention  to  truth."  <M  am 
as  much  vexed,"  said  he,  "  at  the  ease  with 
which  she  hears  it  mentioned  to  her,  as  at 
the  tlung  itself.  I  toki  her,  <  Madam,  you 
are  contented  to  hear  ever^ -day  said  to  you, 
what  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  for, 
rather  than  bear.'  You  know,  sir,  the 
highest  of  mankind  have  died  rather  than 
bear  to  be  toM  they  had  uttered  a  falsehood. 
Do  talk  to  her  of  it:  I  am  weary." 

Bobw^ll.  ''  Was  not  Dr.  John  Camp 
bell  a  very  inaccurate  man  in  his  narrative, 
sir^  He  once  told  me,  that  he  drank  thir- 
teen bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting  <»."    John- 


*  [Mia.  TbroJe.  Dr.  JohhaoD  ia  here  made  to 
aay,  that  be  waa  "  weary  ofcbiding  her  on  Uiis 
aabject"  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  in  all 
bia  letters  to  her— written  certainly  with  equal 
freedom  and  afTection — there  should  be  no  aDoaion 
of  thia  kind.  Withoat  accusing  Mr.  Boswell  of 
stating  wbaC  waa  not  trae,  we  may  anapect  that  on 
these  occaswna  be  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth; 
and  that  Dr.  Johnaon'a  expreasbna  were  aruwers 
to  auggestiotu  of  bia  own;  and  to  enable  na  to 
judge  ^irly  of  tbe  aiiaWer,  the  ai^;geatk»n  itself 
should  have  been  stated.  This  seema  the  moiie 
probable  from  Johnson's  spying,  "Do  talk  to 
her  ofitf  "  which  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  ail  decency  and  friendship  (considering  the 
relative  sjtualiona  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  Dr.  Johnaon, 
and  Mr.  Boswell),  if  it'  did  not  allude  to  aome 
particular  fact  of  which  BpaweU  himpelf  had  com- 
plained.— Ep.] 

^  Lord  Macartney  observes  upon  this  passage, 
'*l  have  heard  him  tell  many  things,  which, 
though  embellished  by  their  mode  of  narrative, 
had  their  foundation  m  truth;  but  I  never  re- 
member anv  thing  apprbaohiog  to  this.  If  he  had 
written  it,  I  should  have  supposed  some. wag  had 
put  the  ^gore  of  pne  before,  the  three."  f  am, 
however,  abaolutely  icertain  that  Dr.  Campbell 
told  me  it,  and  I  gave  particular  attention  n  it, 
being  myaelf  a  lover  of  wine,  and  therefore  curioua 
to  hear  whatever  is  remarkable  concerning  drinJ^ 
to|^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  men  can 
dnok,  withoat  suffering  any  injury,,  anch  a  quantity 
as  to  othara  appeaxB  iqcrR<)|hle.  It  ia  but  iair  to 
add,  that  Dr.  Campbell  told  me,  be  took  a  very 
long  time  to  this  great  potatioo;  and  I  have  beard 
Dr.  Johnson  say,  "  Sir,  if  a  man  drinka  very 
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toH  "  Why,  fiir,  I  Ao  not  know  that 
Campbell  ever  lied  with  pen  and  ink;  but 
vou  could  not  entik'ely  dej^d  on  any  thing 
he  told  you  in  conversation,  if  there  was 
fact  mixed  with  it  Howcrer,  I  loved 
Campbell:  lie  was  a  solid  orthodox  man:  he 
had  a  reverence  for  religion.  Though  de- 
fective in  practice,  he  was  reitgiou/i  in  prin- 
ciple; and  he  did  nothing  grossly  wrong 
diat  I  have  heard  ^." 

I  told  hitq  that  I  had  been  present  the 
day  before,  when  Mro.  Montagu,  the  lite- 
rary lady,  Sat  to  Miss  Reynolds  for  her  pic- 
ture; and  that  she  said,  <<  she  h^4  bound  up 
Mr.  Gibbon's  History  withojit  the  last  two 
offensive  chapters^  for  that  ^e  thought  the 
book  so  far  good,  as  it  gave,  in  an  elegant 
manner,  the  substance  of  the  bad  writera 
medii  onit,  which  the  late  XiOtd  Lyttelton 
advised  her  to  read."  Johnson.  *'Sir, 
she  has  not  read  theiyi:  she  shows  none  of 
this  impetuosity  to  me:  she  does  not  know 
Greek,  and,  I  fancy,  knows  little  Latin. 
Sheistwillinff  you  should  think  sl^e  knows 
them;  bnt  she  does  not  say  she  does 3." 
Bos  WELL.    *'  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  presentj 


agreed  with  her."  JtfHNSoN.  "Harris 
was  laughing  att  h^r,  sir.  Harris  is  a  sound 
sullen  scholar;  he  does  not  like  interlopers. 
Harris,  however,  is  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig  3. 

slowly,  and  lets  one  glaM  eyaporate  before  he 
takes  another,  I  know  not  how  long  he  may 
drink.**  Dr.  Campbell  menuaned  a  colonel  of 
militia  who  sat  with  him  all  the  time,  and  drank 
eqnally. — ^Bobwell. 

*  0r.  John  CampbeU  died  aboat  two  years  be- 
fore this  conveisation  took  place;  Dec.  10,  1776. 
— Maloxe.  [See  anie,  v.  L  p.  270.  806.— 
Ed,] 

*  [AU  thb  most  be  tmncated  and  distorted. 
Mrs.  Montagu  did  not  say  that  she  had  read  these 
aatboors,  bat  had  been  advised  to  read  them;  and 
the  inference  from  what  she  did  say  might  be, 
that  she  had  read  Gibbon  instead :  and  snrely  the 
word  '*  impetuosity  '*  most  be  a  mistake,  arising, 
pei;haps,  from  Mr.  Boswetl's  not  being  able  to 
decipher  his  own  manoscript.  Then,  again,  Mr. 
Harria  is  said  to  agree  vnth  her-^'in .  what  ? — in 
thinking  that  Gib£>n*s  History  gave,  in  an  ele- 
gant manner,  the  sobstauce  of  the  writers  of  the 
pitdii  m9U  How  coold  this  be  langhiug  at  her  ? 
Mr.  Bostwell  says  elsewhere  of  himself,  brevis 
ease  laboro,  obBCurus  fio. — Ed.] 

'  What  my  friend  meant  by  these  words  con- 
cerning the  amiable  philosopher  of  SaUsbary,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  andentand.  A  (Hand  suggests, 
that  Johnson  thooght  his  manner  as  a  writer 
afTdfted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  matter  did 
not  compensate  for  that  fault  In  short,  that  he 
meant  to  make  a  remark  qaite  different  from  that 
which  a  celebrated  gentleman  made  on  a  veiy 
eminent  physbian:  He  is  a  coxcomb,  bat  a  saHa- 
fattwy  tox^^mh  — Boswbll.  The  celebrated 
genileman  here  aUoded  to  was  the  bte  Rkht 
Hooonrabke   WHliam   Garard   Hamilton*— Ma- 


I  looked  into  his  book,  and  thought  he  did 
not  understand  his  own  system."  Bo»- 
wsLL.  "  He  sKys  plain  things  in  a  formal 
and  abstract  way,'  to  be  sure;  but  his  meth- 
od is  good:  for  to  have  clear  notions  upon 
any  subject,  we  most  have  recounie  to  ana- 
lytick  arrangement.''  Johksok.  "  Sir,  it 
is  what  every  body  does,  whether  they  will 
or  no4  But  sometimes  things  may  be  made 
darker  by  definition,  I  see  a  eota.  I  define 
her,  Jhumalquadrupe*  ruminanseormUum, 
But  a  goat  ruminlites,  and  a  cow  may  have 
no  horns.  Couf  is  plainer."  Bos  well.  "  I 
tliink  Dr.  Franklin's  definition  of  Man 
a  goo<^  one — ^'A  tool-making  animal.'" 
Joif  Nsoir.  *<  But  many  4  man  never  made 
9  tool:  and  suM)oseaman  without  arms, 
he  coiild  not  maxe  a  tod." 

Talking  of  drinking  wine,  he  said,  <<  I 
did  not 'leave  off  wine^  because  I  could  not 
bear  it;  I  have  drunk  three  bottles  of  port 
without  being  tlie  worse  fbr  it.  Universi- 
ty College  has  witnessed  this."  Boswkll. 
"Why  thdn,  sir,  did  you  leave  it  off?" 
JoHMSON.  "Why,  sir,  because  it  is  so 
much  l>etter  for  a  man  to  be  aure  that  he  is 
never  to  be  intoxicated,  never  to  lose  the 

Sower  o^rer  himself.  I  shall  not  begin  to 
rink  wine  again  till  Igrow  oki'*,  and  want 
it."  BoswcLL.  •'I  tiiink,  sir,  you  once 
said  to  me,  that  not  to  drink  wine  was  a 
great  deduction  from  life."  Johnsov.  "It 
IS  a  diminution  of  pleasuis,  to  be  sure;  but 
I  do  not  say  a  diminution  of  happiness. 
There  is  more  happiness  in  being  rational." 
BoswELL.  "  But  if  we  could  have  plea- 
sure always,  should  not  we  be  happy  .^  The 
greatest  part  of  men  woukl  compound  fbr 
pleasure."  Johnson.  "  Supposing  we  could 
nave  pleasure  always,  an  mtellectual  man 
would  not  compound  for  it  The  greatest 
part  of  men  would  compound,  because  the 
greatest  part  of  men  are  gross,"  Boswell. 
"  I  allow  there  may  be  greater  pleasure  than 
from  wine.  I  have  had  more.pleasure  from 
your  conversation.  I  have  indeed;  I  assure 
you  I  have."  Johnson.  "  When  we  talk 
of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  pleasure.  *  *5 
Philosophers  tell  you,  that  pleasure  is  eon- 
irary  to  happiness.  Gross  men  prefer  ani- 
mal pleasure.  So  there  are  men  who  have 
preferred  living  among  savages.  Now 
what  a  wretch  must  he  be,  who  is  content 
with  such  conversation  aa  can  be  had  among 
savages!  You  may  remember  an  officer  at 
Fort  Augustus,  who  had  served  in  America, 
tpkl  us  of  a  womnn  whom  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  bind,  in  order  to  get  her  back  from 
savage  life."  Boswkll.  "  She  ranst  have 
been  an  animal,  a  beast."  Johnson.  ^Sir, 
she  was  a  speaking  cat." 
I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  beooma 


*  {He  was  now  in  hu  seventieth  year, — ^En.] 

•  [Two  lines  are  hare  omitted.— En,] 
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very  weary  in  company ^herc  I  heard  not 
a  81  ogle  iniellectuaf  sentence,  except  that  a 
man  who  had  been  setUed  ten  ^ears  in  Mi- 
norca was  become  a  much  inferiour  man  tq 
what  he  was  in  London,  because  a  man's 
niind  grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place.'' 
JoHKso.H.  "  A  man's  mind  groWs  narrow 
in  a  narrow  plaee,  whose  liiind  is  enlarged 
only  because  ne  had  lived  in  a  larp  place: 
but  what  is  got  by  books  and  thmkmg  is 
preserved  in  a  narrow  place  as  well  as  in 
a  laoge  place.  A  man  cannot  kQOW  modes 
of  life  as  well  in  Minorca  as  in  London;  but 
be  may  study  maihematicks  as  well  in  Mi- 
norca." BoswKJLL.*  ,"  I  don't  know,  sir: 
if  yon  had  remained  ten  ye^rs  in  the.  isle 
of  Col,  you  WQukl  not  have  been  the  man 
that  vou  now  are."  Johksow.  "  Yes,  sir, 
il'  I  had  been. there  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five;  but  not  if  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five.^  BoswBLL.  *'  I  own,  sir,  the  spirits 
-which  1  have  in  London  make  me  do  every 
-  thing  with  more  readiness  and  vigour.  1 
can  talk  twice  as  much  in  London  as  any 
"where  else." 

Of  €k>ld8mith,  he  said,  **He  was  not  an 
agreeable  companion,  for  he  talked  always 
for  (kme  i.  '  A  roan  who  does  so  never  can 
be  pleasing.  The  man  who  talks  to  unbur- 
den his  mind  is  the  man  .to  delight  you. 
An  eminent  friend  of  ours  ^  is  not  so  agreea- 
ble as  the  variety  of  his-  knowledge  would 
otherwise  make  htm,  because  he  talks  part- 
ly .from  ostenktionw" 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale's,  I  heard 
one  of  the  maids  calling  eagerly  on  another 
to  go  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  wondered  what 
this  could  meaiT. '  I  afterwards  learnt,  that 
it  was  to  give  her  a  Bible,  which  he  had 
brought  from  London  as  a  present  to  her. 

s  He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied 
in  reading  "  Memoires  de  Fontenelie," 
leaning  and  swinffing  Mpon  the  low  gate 
into  the  court,  wiuout  his  hat. 

1  looked  intp  Lord  Kaimes's  "  Sketches 
of  the  History  of  Man;  "  and  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of  Charles  the 
Fifih,  for  celebrating  his  funeral  obsequies 
in  his  life-time,  which,  I  told,  him,  I  had 
been  used  to  think  a  solemn  and  affecting 
act.  JoHirsoir.  "  Why,  sir,  a  man  may 
dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of 
Charles;  but  it  is  so  liable  to  ridicule,  that 
if  one  man  out  6f  ten  thousand  laughs  at  it, 
he'll  make  tlie  other  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety'-nine  laugh  too."  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  in  this. 
Hawk.  [Johnson  thought  very  well  of 
Aiwpb.  Lord  Kaimes'd  Elements  of  CritK- 
V'^^'  cism;  of  pthers  of  his  writings  he 
thought  veiy  indifferently,  and    laughed 


>  [See  ante,  vol  I  p.  296.  300.  418,  and  vol 
a  p.  62— Ed.] 
«  [Mr;  Burke.— Ep.] 


much  at  ills  opinion  that  war  was  a  good 
thing  oocasionall^,  as  so  much  valour  and 
virtue  were  exhilnted  in  it.  ^*- A  fire,"  says 
Johnson,  <*  might  as  weU  be  thought  a  good 
thing^  there  is  the  bravery  and  address  of 
the  nremen  in  extinguishing  it;  there  is 
much  humanity  exert^  in  saving  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  poor  sufferers;  yet," 
says  he,  ^  lifter  all  this,  who  can  say  a>fire 
is  a  good  thing  .^  "]- 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  would  ask  jyr.  Johnson's  opinion 
what  were  the  beat  English  isermons  for 
style.  I  took  an  opportunity  to-day.  of 
mentioning  several  to  him.  <'  Atterbury  ?  " 
JoHirsoiv.  « iTes,  sir,  one  of  the  best"  Bos- 
well.  "Tillotson?"  JoHNsov.  "Why, 
not  now.  I  should  not  advise  a  preacher  at 
this  day  to  imitate  Tillotson's style;  though 
I  do  n't  know;  I  should  be  cautious  of  ob- 
jecting to  what  has  been  applauded  by  so 
many  suffrages.*-'South  is  one  of  tlie  best* 
if  you  except  his  peculiarities,  and  his  vio- 
lence, and  sometimes  coarseness  of  lan- 
guage.— Seed  has  a  very  fine  style;  but  he 
is  not  verv  theologicaL— Jortin's  sermona 
are  very  elegant,-^herlock's  style,  too,  is 
very  eleeant,  though  he  has  not  made  it  hia 
principal  stuily^ — ^And  you  may  add  Smal- 
ridge.  All  thelatter  preachers  haVe  a  eooft 
style.  Indeed,  nobody  now  talks  much  of 
style:  every  body  composes  pretty  welL 
There  are  no  such  inharmonious  penods  as 
there  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  i  should 
recommend  Dr.  Clarke's  sermons,  were  he 
orthodox.  However,  it  is  very  well  known 
where  he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  which  he 
is  a  condemned  hereftick;  so  one  is  aware 
of  it."  BoswELL.  "  I  like  Ogden's  Ser- 
mons on  Prayer  very  much,  both  for  neat- 
ness of  style  and  subtilty  of  reasofling." 
JoHNsoir.  "  1  should  like  to  read  all  that 
Ogden  has  written."  Bos  well.  "  What 
I  wish  to  know  is,  what  sermons  afford  the 
best  specimen  of  English  pulpit  eloquence." 
JoHirso«r.  "  We  have  no  sermons  address- 
ed to  the  passions,  that  are  good  for  any 
thing;  if  you  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence." 
A  Cleectman  (whose  name  I  do  not  re- 
collect). "Were  not  Dodd's  sermons 
addressed  to  the  passions? "  Jobnsoii« 
"  They  were  nothing,  sir,  be  they  address- 
ed to  what  they  may."  ^ 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish 
to  go  and  see  Scotland.  Johmsok.  "  See- 
ing Scotland,  madam,  is  only  seeing  a  worse 
England.  It  is  seeing  the  nower  gradually 
fade  away  to  the  naked  stalk.  Seeing  the 
Hebrides,  indeed,  is  seeing  quite  a  difierent 
scene." 

Our  poor  i friend,  Mr.  Thomas  DavieSi 
was  soon  to  have  a  benefit  at  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  as  some  relief  to  his  U|ifortunate 
eircumstences.    We  were  all  warmly  in^ 
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terested  for  hit  snocegs,  and  had  contributed 
to  it  However,  we  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  having  our  joke,  when  he  could  not 
be  hurt  by  iU  I  proposed  that  he  should  be 
brought  on  to,  speak  a  prologue  upon  the 
occasion;  and  I  beffan  to  mutter  fragments 
of  what  it  might  be:  as,  th^it  when  now 
grown  oM,  he  was  obUffed  to  cry  "  Poor 
Tom  %  theold;  " — that  ho  owned  he  had 
been  driven  from  the  stage  by  a  Churchill, 
but  that  this  was  no  disgrace,  for  a 
Churchill  had  beat  the  t^rench^-^that  he 
had  been  satirized  as  "  mouthing  a  sentence 
as  curs  mouth  a  bone,"  but  he  was  now 
glad  of  a  bone  to  pick.  "  Nay,"  faid  John- 
son, <*  I  would  have  him  to  say, 

'  Mad  Tom  is  cpora  to  lee  the  world  again. '  " 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  even- 
ing. Upon  the  road,  I^  endeavoured  to 
maintain  in  argument,  that  a  landed  gentle- 
man is  not  under  any  obligation  to  reside 
upon  his  estate;  and  that  by  living  in  Lon- 
don he  does  no  injury  to  his  country. 
JoilKsoK.  "  Why,  sir,  he  does  no  injury 
to  his  country  in  general,  bteause  the  mo- 
ney which  he  draws  from  it  gets  back  again 
in  circulation;  but  to  his  paracular  district, 
his  particular  parish,  he  does  aur  Injury.  All 
that  he  has  to  give  aWayisnot  ^fiven  to 
those  who  have  the  first  daim  to  it^  And 
though  I  have  said  that  the  money  circu* 
latesl>aek,  it  is  a  long  time  before  that  hap- 
pens. Then,  sir,  a  man  of  family  and  es- 
tate ought  to  consider  himself  as  having 
the  charge  of  a  district,  over  which  he  is  to 
diffuse  civility  and  happiness  i." 

Next  day  I  found  mm  at  home  in  the 
morning.  He  prused  Delany's  "  Observar 
tion^  on  Swifl;^*  said  that  his  book  and 
Lord  Orrery^3  might  both  be  true,  though 
one  viewed  Swif\  more,  and  the  other  less 
favourably;  and  that,  between  both,  we 
might  have  a  complete  notion  of  Swift. 

Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  him- 
self the  use  of  wine,  from  moral  and  reli- 
gious considerations,  he  said,  <<  He  must 
not  doubt  ahout  it.  When  one  doubts  as 
to  pleasure,  we  knpw  what  will  be  tfie  con- 
clusion. I  now  no  more  think  of  drinking 
wine,  than  a  horse  does.  The  wine  upon 
the  table  is  no  more  for  me,  than  for  ihp 
dog  who  is  under  the  table,  *^ 

On  Tburadav,  April  9, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  (Dr.  SMplev),  Mr.  Allan 
Ramsay  S,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  Langton.  Mr.  Ramsay  had  late- 
ly returned  from  Italy,  and  entertained  us 


*  See,  however,  ante,  p.  128,  where  hiadecieion 
SB  this  aabject  ia  more  fiiTOuable  to  the  absentee. 
•^Malons. 

'  [An  emioeat  paiDterj^aou  of  the  Seottiah 
poet;  bom  in  1709;  died,  in  1784,  at  Dover,. on 
hia  retaro  (rom  tiia  fourth  viait  to  lUily. — En.] 


with  his  obsenratlons  upon  Horace^  villai 
which  he  had  examined  with  great  oare.  I 
relished  this  much,  as  it  brought  fresh  into 
my  mind  what  I  had  viewed  with  ffreat 
pleasure  thirteen  yeari  before.'  The  bish* 
op,  Dr.  JohniBon,  and  Mr.  Cambrid^,  join- 
ed with  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  recollecting  the 
various  lines  in  Horace;  relating  lo  the  sub- 
ject. 

'  Horace's  Journey  to  Brundusium  beinsr 
mentioned,  Johnson  ob^rved  that  the  brook 
which  he  describes  is  to  be  seen  now,^'exact- 

Sr  as  at  that  time ;  and  that  he  h ad  of\en  won 
ered  how  it  happened,  that  small  brooks, 
such  as  this,  kept  the  same'  situation  for 
affes,  notwithstanding  earthquakes,  by 
uniich  even  mountains  have  been  changed, 
and  agriculture,  which  produces  such  a  va- 
riation upon, the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Cambridgk.  <<  A  Spanish  writer  has  this 
thought  in  a  poetical  conceit  Afler  ob- 
serving that  most  of  the  solid  structures  of 
Rome  are  totally  perished,  while  the  Tiber 
remains  the  same,  he  adds, 

'  Jjo  que  dia  finoe  hoi6,  solamtate 
Lo  Fagitivo  pennaneCe  y  dnra.'  *' 

Joikirsoir.  *^  Sir,  that  is  taken  from  Janus 
Vitalis: 

«      ■     .     ■ '• mmota  labeacont; 

£t  qan  perpetud  aunt  agitata  ntanent.* " 

The  bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Ho- 
race's writings  that  he  was  a' cheerful  con- 
tented man.  JoRirsoir.  **We  have  no 
reason  to  bebeve  that,  mv  lord.  Are  we  to 
think  Pope  was  happy,  because  he  says  so 
in  his  writings?  We  see  in  his  writings 
what  he  wished  the  state  of  his  mind  to  ap- 
pear. Dr.  Young,  who  pined  for  prefer- 
ment, talks  with  contempt  of  it  in  his  wri- 
tings, and  affects  to  despise  every  thing 
that  he  did  not  despise.''  Bishop  or  St. 
Asaph.  <<He  wad  like  other  chaplains, 
looking  fbr  vacancies:  but  that  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  clergy.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  with  the  ariny,  after  the  battle  of  La- 
feldt,  the  officers  seriously  griimbled  that  no 
general  was  killed."  Cambridge.  "We 
may  believe  Horsce  more,  when  he  saytf, 

'  RaoMD  Tihar  apMOi  ventoaaa.llbvie  Romam;  * 
1  £p.  vin.  12. 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistency: 

'  Ms  cooatara  mihi  aeia,  et  diacedera  triatem» 
Qnandocanqne  trnhnat  iavisa  aegotia  Romam.' " 
1  £p.  ziv.  16 

Bo  SWELL.  <^  How  hard  is  it  that  man  can 
never  beatresi!"  Ramsat..  "It  is  not 
in  his  nature  to  be  at  rest.  When  he  is  at 
rest,  he  is  in  the  worst  state  ^at  he  can  he 
in^  for  he  has  nothing  to  agitate  him«  He 
is  then  like  the  man  in  the  Irish  song  \ 

>  [CaUed  *'  AUey  Croksr."   Thb  Udy.  a  cdl». 
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IVIao  wanted  •  wife  for  to  make  htm  nooaij,'  " 

GU>ld8mith  lieing  mentioned,  Johnson  ob- 
served, that  it  W88  l9ng  before  hi«  merit 
came  to  be  acknowledffed:  that-  he  once 
complained  to  him,  in  ludicrous  terms  ^f 
di]stre:«8,  "Whenever  I  write  any  thing, 
the  pwblick  miake  m  point  to  know  nothing 
about  it:  »  but  that  his  "  Traveller  i» 
broug'ht  him  into  hi^h  reputation.  Laitg* 
TOK.,    "  There  is  not  one  bad  line  in  that 

Wjcm ;  not  one  of  Dryden's  careless  verges.'* 
I  a  JosHitA.    "  I  was  glad  to  hear  Charlte 
Fox  say,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in 
the  English ianguaffe.''    Lanqtok.  "Why 
were  ^ou  glad?    ITou  surely  ImmI  no  doubt 
of    this   iSefore.^    Johitson.      "No;    the 
merit  of*  The  Traveller '  is  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  aug- 
ment it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it."    Sir 
Joamr^.    "But  his  friends  may  sudpect 
they  had  too  grest  a  pariialitjr  for  him." 
JoHBisoM.    "  Nay,  sir,  the  partiality  of  his 
friends  was  always  against  him.    It  was 
'vrith  difficulty  we  could  give  him  ahearing. 
Goldsmith  had  no  settled  notions  upon  any 
suhject;  so  he  talked  always  at  random.    It 
seemed  to  be  his  intention  to  blurt  out  what- 
ever was  in  his  mind,  and  see  what  wouki 
become' of  it.    He  was  angiy,  too,  when 
catched  in  an  absurdi^;  but  it  did  not  pre* 
vent  him  from  falling  into  another  the  next 
min ute.     I  remember  Chamier,  stler  talking 
with  him  some  time,  said, '  Well,  I  do  be- 
lieve he  wrote  this  uoem  himself^  and,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  is  believing  a  great  deal.'. 
Chamier  once  asked  him,  what  he  ineant  by 
t/oto,  the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of  *  The 
Traveller,' 

«  Remote,  aniKended,  melaBohotj,  dow.  * 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ? 
Goldsmith,  who  woukl  say  something  with- 
out consideration,  answered^  *  Yes.'  I  was 
sittiBg  hy,  and  said,  <  No,  sir,  you  do  not 
mean  tardiness  of  locomotion;  you  mean 
that  sluggisbDessof  mind  which  comes  upon 
a  man  in  sJlitude.'  Chamier  believed  tnen 
that  i  had  written  the  line,  as  much  as  if 
he  had  teen  me  write  it  ^.  Goldsmith,  how- 
ever, was  a  man,  who,  whatever  he  wrote, 
did  it  better  than  any  other  roan  could  do. 
He  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  every  year  he  lived  would  have  deserv- 


ed it  bettier.  He  had,  indeed,  been  at  no 
pains  .to  fill  his  mind  with  knowledge.  He 
transplanted  it  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  it  did  not  settle  in  nis  mind;  so  he 
could  not  tell  what  was  in  his  own  books." 
We  talked  of  living  in  the  country. 
JoHMsov.  "  No  Wise  mav  will  go  to  live 
in  the  coi^ntry,  unless  he  has  something  to 
do  which  can  be  better  done  in  the  country. 
For.imitance;  if  he  is  to  shut  himself  up  for 
a  year  to  stud v  a  science,  it  is  better  iolook 
out  to  tlie  fields  than  to  an  Of^Kwite  wall  3. 
Then  if  a  man  walks  out  in  the  the  country, 
there  is  nobody  to  keep  him  from  walking 
ia  again  J  but  if  a  map  walks  out  ib  Lon- 
don, he  IS  not  sure  when  he  shall  walk  iv 
again.  A  great  city  is,  to  b^  Mire^  the 
school  for  stud^ng  life;  and  *  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,'  as  Pope  ob- 
serves." Bos  WELL.  "  I  fancy  London  la 
the  best,  place  for  society;  through  I  have 
heard  that  the  ver^  first  society  of  Paris  is 
still  bey(Hid  aiw  thing  that  we  have  here." 
JoHKsoir. .  "  Sir,  I  quesUon  if  in  Paris  such 
a  company  as  is  aitting  round  this  table 
coukl  be  sot  together  in  kss  than  half  a 
year.  They  talk  in  Flrance  of  the  felicity 
of  men  apd  women  living  together:  die 
truth  is,  that  there  the  men  are  not 
higher  than  the  women,  they  know  no 
more  than  the  women  do,  and  mey  are  not 
held  down  in  their  eonyersation  by  the  pre- 
sence of  women. "  Ramsat.  "Literature 
is  upon  the  growth,  it  is  in  -  its  spring  in 
France:  here  it  is  rather  pass^e.**  Jons- 
SON.  "  Literature  was  in  France  long  be- 
fore we  had  it  Paris  was  the  second  ci^ 
for  thp  revival  of  letters:  Italy  had  it  first, 
to  be  sure»  What  have  we  done  for  litera- 
ture, equal  to  what  was  done  by  the  Ste* 
phani  and  others  in  France  ?  Our  Uteratuie 
came  to  us  through  Frunce.  Caxtan  print* 
ed  only  two  bo(»8,  Chauc^  and  Gower, 
that  were  not  translations  from  the  Freneh; 
and  Chaucer,  we  know,  took  much  from  the 
Italians.    No,  sir,  if  literature  be  in  its 


brated  beauty  ui  her  day,  was  tlie  yooageit 
daiaghtar  of  Colonel  Croker,'0f  Ballinagard,  ia  tbe 
comity  of  Limerick.  Tbe  lover  wfaoie  rejection 
has  ioimoitaliaed  her  aanie  ii  dbt  known;  bat  ihe 
mairiod  Cfaarlep  Langley,  Ejm}.,  of  Linamoek. 
She  died  without  iiitte,  about  tbe  mkldle  of  tbe 
lait  century. — Ed.] 

*  Fine  pkablkibed  in  1765.-«-.MALOirE. 

*  [See  onff ,  vol.  I  p.  2^6,*a8  to  tbe  Knes  of  this 
poem  which  Johnion  wn>te.^ED.f 

VOL.  II.  30 


'  [Mr.  Cumberland  was  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
'*  In  the  ensuing  year  I  again  paid  a  visit  to  xny 
fiither  at  Clonfert;  and  there,  in  a  little  closet,  at 
the  back  of  the  palace^  as  it  was  called,  uofnr- 
nislied,  and  out  of  use,  with  no  other  prospect 
from  its  single  window  but  that  of  a  turfHrtack, 
with  wluch  it  was  almost  in  contact,  I  seated  my« 
self  by  chokse,  and  beg^n  to  plan  and  compo^ 
The  West  Indian,  In  all  my  hours  of  study,  it 
has  been  throngh  lift!  iny  object  so  to  locate  my. 
self  as  to  have  little  or  nothiitf  to  distract  my 
attention,  and,  therefore^  brilliant  rooms  Oif 
pleasant  prospects  1  have  eVer  avoided.  A  dend 
wall,  or,  as  m  the  present  case,  an  Irish  tnrf^stack, 
are  not  attractions  that  can  call  off  the  fancy  Irom 
its  pursuits;  and  whilst  hi  those  pamits  it  can 
find  interest  and  occupatk>n,  It  wants  no  outward 
aids  te  cheer  it* '-^.tf em,  vol.  I  p.  27l.  27Tv«> 
En.] 
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tpnng  in  Prance,'  it  is  a  ef^ond  sprini^;  it  is 
atler  a  winter:  We  are  no.w  before  the 
French  in  literature:  but  we  had  it  long 
afler  Uiem.  In.  England,  any  man  who 
wears  a  sword  and  a  powdered  wig  is 
ashamed  to  be  illiterate,  t  believe  it  is  not 
80  in  France.  Yet  there  is,  probably,  a 
great  deal  of  learning  in  France,  because 
they  have  such  a  number  of  religious  estab- 
lishments; so  many  men  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  study.  I  do  not  know 
this;  but  I  take  it  upon  the  common  pfinci. 
pies  'of  chance.  Where  there  are  many 
shooters,  some  will  hit." 

We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now 
in  his  seventieth  year)  said,  "  It  is  a,  raan^ 
own  fault,  it  is  from  want  of  use,  if  his 
mind  grows  torpid  in  old  age  >.'*  The  bish- 
op asked,  if  an  old  man  does  not  lose  faster 
than  he  gets.  Johnson:  **l  think  not^ 
my  lord,  ifhe  exerts  himself.'*  One  of  the 
company  rashW-  observed,  that  he  thought 
it  was  hat>py  ^r  an  old  man  that  insensibil- 
ity comes  upon  him.  Johnson  (with  a  no- 
ble elevatipn  and  disdain).  ''No,,  sir,  I 
should  never  be  happy  by  being  less  ration- 


s  1  Hobbes  wss  of  the  sbbm  opioiim  with  John- 
soa  <m  this  nbjeet;  and,  in  hb  anfWer  to  D'Ave- 
Bant's'P^ace  to  Gondibert,  with  great  ipirit,  ex- 
plodes the  cnrroDt  opinioD,  that  tlw  mind  in  old 
age  is  flobjecC  to  a  neceasary  and  iirasistible  debil- 
ilv.  *'  And  now»  while  I  think  on  't,"  lays  the 
philosopher,  '*  sive  me  leave,  with  a  short  discord, 
to  sweeten  the  harmony  of  the  approaching  close. 
I  have  apthing  to  object  to  your  poem,  but  dissent 
only  from  something  in  your  pn^ace,  soonding  to 
the  prejudice  of  age.  It  is  commonly  said,  that 
old  age  is  a  relnra  to  childhood^  which  methinks 
Toa  insist  on  so  long,  as  if  yon  desired  it  shonid 
be  believed.  'That 's  the  note  I  mean  to  shake  a 
little.  That  saying,  ikMaat  only  of  the  weakness 
of  body,  was  wrested  to  the  weakness  of  mind, 
by  fioward  children,  weary  of  tha  ooatrolment  of 
their  pavenH,  maatem,:  and  other  admoniton. 
Secondly,  the  dotaga  and  cbildiahneBs  they  ascdbe 
to  age  is  never  the  effect  of  time,  bat  sometimes 
of  the  excesses  of  youth,  and  not  a  returning  to, 
but  a  Goatinual  sta^  with  childhood.  For.  they 
that  want  tho  curiosity  of  furnishing  their  memorie« 
with  the  rarities  of  nature  in  their  youth,  and  pass 
their  time  in  making  provision  only  for  their  ease 
and  sensuai  delight,  are  children  rtill,  at  what  yean 
soever;  as  they  that  coming  into  a  populous  city, 
never  going  out  of  their  inn,  are  strangeis  still, 
how  long  soever  they  have  been  there.  Thirdly, 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  man  to  think  himself 
wiser  to-da;f  than  yesterday,  which  does  not 
equally  convince  he  shall  be  wiser  to-morrew  than 
to-day.  Fourthly,  you  will  be  forced  to  change 
your  opinion  hereafter,  when  you  are  old;  and, 
u  the  mean  time,  you  discredit  aU  I  havd  said  be- 
Ibre  in  your  commendation,  because  I  am  old 
alread}.— But  no  mpre  of  this.*'  Hobbes;  when 
he  ivrote  these  pleasing  and  sensible  remarks,  was 
fixty-lwo  yean  old,  and  P'Afenaat  forty-five. — 
Malojib. 


al."  Bisno>  op  St.  Asaph.  "Your wish 
then,  sir,  t8>»^«nc«v  //«^i6/uive<.^  Jobksi)n. 
'<  Yes,  mv  lord."  His  lordship  mentioued 
a  charitable  establishment  in  Wales,  where 
people  were  maintained,  and  supplied  with 
every  thing,  upon  the  condition  oi  their  con- 
tri^ting  the  weekly  produce  of  their  la- 
bour; and,  he  said,  they^rew  quite  torpid 
for  want  of  property.  Jobnson.  "  They 
have  no  object  for  hope.  Their  condition  can- 
noi;  be  better.  '  It  is  rowing  witliout  a  port." 

One  of-the  company  asked  him  the  mean- 
ing df  the  expression  in  Juvenal,  umu$  la- 
eerta,  Johnson.  '*  I  think  it  clear  enough ; 
as  much  ground  as  one  may  hiive  a  chance 
to  find  a  ftxard  upon.** 

Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the  ex^* 
act  meaning  of  the  expression  by  which  the 
poet  intended  to  enforce  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  the  passage  where  these  words  oc- 
cur. It  is  enough  that  they  mean  to  de- 
note even  a  very  small  possession,  provided 
it  be  a  man's  own:  ,     . 


f«  Est  aliquid, 
UuMsese 


qnoeunqae  looo,  qndciuMpMi 


8  Sat  231. 


This  season  there  was  a  whimsical  fash- 
ion in  the  newspapers  of  spplying  Shaks- 
peare'e  words  to  describe  living  persons  well 
known  in  the- world;  Which  was  done  under 
the  title  of  "Modern  Characters  from  Shaks- 
peare ; "  many  of  which  were  admirably 
adapted.  The  fancy  took  so,  much,  that 
■they  were  afterwards  collected  into  a 
pamphlet  Somebody  said  to  Johnson, 
across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been  in 
those  characters.  ••  Yes,"  said  h6, "  I  have. 
I  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  been  \ei\ 
out."  He  then  repeated  what  had  been 
applied  to  him  : 

*<  You  roost  borrow  me  Gangantna's  moatb." 

Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the 
meaning  of  this,  he  was  obliged  to  explain 
it  to  her,  which  had  something  of  an  awk- 
ward and  ludicrous  effect.  <<  ^^ff  madam, 
it  has  a  refbrence  to  me,  as  using  big  words, 
which  require  the  mouth  of  a  giant  to  pro- 
nounce them.  Garagantua  is  the  name  of  a 
giant  in  Rabelais.**  Bos  well.  *«  But,  sir, 
there  is  another  amongst  them  for  you: 

*  He  would  not  flatter  N^tune  (or  his  trxlent. 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.'  " 

Johnson.  "  There  is  nothing  marked  m 
that.  No.  Sir,  Garagantua  is  the  best* 
Notwithstanding  this  ease  and  good  humour, 
when  I,  a  little  while  afterwards,  repeated 
his  sarcasm  on  Kenrick  ^  which  was  receiv- 
ed with  applausci  he  asked  "*  Who  said 
that  ?  "  and  on  my  suddenly  answering,— 
Garagantua,  he  k>oked  serious,  which  wss 

'  See  vol.  I  p.  22S.— BoswxUh 
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ft  sufficieot  indicaUon  that  he  did  not  wiah 
it  to  be  kept  up.    [Previous  however 
i!!!tsl'    ^  ^^^  some  newsjpaper  had  described 
^  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  as  the  pe- 

dant and  his  flatterer  in  Lovers.  Labour  Lost. 
GoUsmithcame  to  his  friend,  fretting  and 
foaming,  and  vowing-  vengeance  against  the 
printer,  &c.  till  Dr.*  Johnson,  tired  of  the 
bustle,  and  desirous  U>  think  of  something 
else,  cried  out  at  last, "  Why,  what  wouid- 
est  thou  have,  dear  doctor  ?  who  the  plague 
is  hurt  with  all  this  nonsense  ?  and  how  is 
a  man  the  worse  I  wonder  in  his  health, 
purse,  or  character,  for  being  called  HoUh 
ferfUMl^  "I  do  pot  know,"  replies  the 
other,  '<  how  you  may  relish  being  called 
.Holofemes,  but  I  do  not  like  at  least  to  play 
Gaodman  JhtUJ* 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room 
there  was  a  rich  assemblage.  Besides  the 
company  who  had  been  at  dinner,  there 
were  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury, 
Df.  Percy,  Dr*  Bumfey,  the  Honorable 
Mrs*  Cholmondeley,  Miss  -Hannah  More, 
&e.  &c. 

AAer  wanderin?  about  in  a  kind  of  pleas- 
ing distraction  fbr  some  time,  I  got  into  a 
corner,  with  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Harris. 
Garric.]|  (to  Harris).  ,  *^  P'*/*  ^ir,  have 
you  read  Potter's  Jli^hylus  ?^  Haeeis. 
'« Yes;  and  think  it  pretty."  GAsaicK  (to 
Johnson).  *'  And  what  think  you,  sir,  of 
it  ?  **  JoHNSOK.  "  I  thought  what  I  read 
of  it  verbiage  :  but  upon  Mr.  Harris's 
recommendation,  I  will  read  a  play.  TTo 
Mr.  Harris.)  Do  n't  prescribe  two."  Mr. 
Harris  suggested  one,  I  do  not  remember 
which.  Johnson.  "We  must  try  its 
effect  as  an  English  poem;  that  is  the  way 
to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  translation.  Trans- 
lations are,  in  general,  for  people  who  can- 
not read  the  original."  I  mentioned  the 
vulgar  saying,  that  Pope's  Homer  was  not 
a  good  representation  of  the  original. 
John 809.  '*  Sir,  it  is  the' greatest  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  ever  Men  produced.^ 
Botw£LL.  "  The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible 
perfectly  to  translate  poetry.  In  a  different 
language  it  may  be  the  same  tune,  but  it  has 
not  the  same  tone.  Homer  plays  it  on  a 
bassoon;  Pope  on  a  flagelet.f'  Haeeis. 
"  I  think,  heroick  poetry  is  best  in  blank 


le;  yet  it  appears  that  rhyme  is  essen- 
tial to  Enfflish  poetry,  from  our  deficiency 
in  metrical  quantities.  In  my  opinion^  the 
chief  excellence  of  our  kinp^uafe  is  numer- 
ous prose."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  William  Tem- 
ple was  the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence  to 
English  prose  K  Before  his  time  they  were 
careless  of  arrangement,  and  did  not  mind 


whether  a  sentence  ended  with  an  impor* 
tant  word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with 
what  part  of  speech  it  was  c^oncluded." 
Mr.  LAnffton,"wno  now  had  joined  us,  com- 
mended Clarendon.'  Johnson.  <<  He  is 
objected  to  for  his  parentheses,  his  involved 
clauses,  ai)d  his  want  of  harmony.  But  he 
is  supported  by  his  matter.  It  is,  indeed, 
owing  to  apletbory  of  matter  tliat  his  style  is 
so  faulty:  every  9ub9ia$ue  (smiling  to' Mr. 
Harris)  has  so  many  aeeidmt9,'^To  h6 
distinct,  we  must  talk  analytieally.  If 
we  analyse  language,  we  must  speak  of 
it  grammatically;  if  we  analyse  argument, 
we  must  speak  of  it  logically.^'  GAaniCK. 
*<  Of  all  the  translations  that  ever  were  at- 
tempted, I  think  Elphioston's  Martial  the 
most  extraordinary^.  He  consulted  me 
upon  itj  who  am  a  little  of  an  enignimma- 
tist  myself,  you  know.  I  tokl  him  freely, 
'  You  do  n't  seem  to  have  that  turn.'  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  serious;  and  finding  he 
was,  I  advised  him  against  pvihlishmg. 
Why,  his  tran^ation  is  more  dimeult  to  un- 
derstand than  the  original.  I  thought  him 
a  man  of  some  talents;  but  he  seems  craxy 
in  this."  Johnson.  **  Sir,  you  have  done 
what  I  hjid  not  courage*  to  do.  But  he  did 
not  ask  my  advice,  and  I  did  not  force  it 
upon  him,  to  make  him  angr^  with  me.^ 
CrAKRiciT.  '*  But  as  a  friend,  sir— ^'' '  John- 
son. "  Why,  such  a. friend  as  (lam  with 
him — no."  GAanicK'.  "  But  if  yon  see  a 
friend  going  to  tumble  over  a  precipice  ?  * 
Johnson.    "  That  is  an  extravagant  case, 


>  The  antlunir,  in  vol.  i.  p.  89, 90,  nys,  that  John-^ 
■oa  once  told  him,  **  dial  he  had  formed  his  style 
upon  thil  «f  Sir  William  Temple,  and  npoa 
Gkamhan's  PkopoMl  for  hiR  Dictiooary.  He 
esftaialy  was  minakan;  or,  If  he  inia|iiied  at  fint 


that  be  was  imiMng  Temple,  he  wai  very  tm- 
succcarful,  for  nothiiif  can  be  more  aolike .thaa 
the  amplkity  of  Temple  and  the  richoeai  of 
Johnson.*' .  Thia  observatwn^  of  oar  aathoor,  on 
the  firat  view,  seems  perfecdy  jvat;  bat,  oo  a 
closer  examination,  it  will,  I  think,  appear  to 
ba^e  been  foonded  on  a  misapprehenpion.  Mr. 
Boswell  understood  Johnson  too  literally.  He 
did  not,  I  conceive,  mean,  that  be  endeavoured  to 
imitate  Temple's  style  in  all  its  peils;  but  that  he 
formed  bis  s^le;on  him  and  Chambers  (perhaps 
the  paper  published  in  1787,  relative  to  his  second 
edition,  entitled  **Considenttions,"  fcc.)>  taking 
from  each  what  was  most  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  passage  before  us,  I  thkik,  shows  that  he 
learned  from  Temple  to  modulate  his  periods, 
and,  m  ihai  re$pect  onhf,  made  him  his  pattern. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject  there  is  no  difficulty. 
He  might  leam  from  Qhambera,  compwstaess, 
strei^,  and  praciskm  (in  oiqiositipn  to  the  laii^ 
of  style  wfaksh  bad  long  prevailed);  from  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (who  was  certainly,  one  of  his 
«mhetypee),|>o»irf«ro  vtrbomm,  vigour  and  en- 
ergy of  eipreasion;  and  from  Temple,  hannoaioiis 
anrangement,  the  due  ooHocatioo  of  words,  and 
the  otiier  aila  and  gnoes  of  compositkm  here 
enumerated:  and  yet,  after  all,  his  style  might 
bear  no  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  anv  of 
tiioM  writen,  thiMgh  it  had^  ptelited  by  eaeli"i<* 
Malonk. 
>  ]fimmU^  TttL  i.  f.  8fc  ■  Ed.] 
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tir.  You  are  sure  a  friend  will  thaak  you 
(or  hindering  him  from  •  tumblinff  over  a 
precipice:  but;  in  the  other  ceee,  I  should 
hurt  his  vanity,  and  do  him  no  ffood.^  He 
iroiAd  not  take  my  advi<^.  His  brotheiwin. 
law,  Strahau,  sent  him  a  subseripiion  of 
fifty  twuAds,  and  said  he  wouki  send  him 
fifty  more,  if  he  would  not  pubHsh."  Oab^ 
KICK.  "  What !  eh  !  is  Strahau  a  good 
judge  of  an  epigram  F  Is  not  he  rather  an 
obtuse  man,  eh  f  "  JoisirsoM.  .**  Why,  sir, 
he  may  not  be  a  judge  of  an  epigram:  but 
YOU  bee  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  ep* 
igUim/^  BeswBLL.  "  It  is  easy  for  you, 
Mr.  Garrick,  to  talk  to  an  authour  as  you 
talked  tp  Elphtnston;  you,  who  have  been 
80  long  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  rejecting 
the  plays  of  poor  authours.  You  are  an  old 
judge,  wYi6  have  of^eD pronounced  sentence 
of  death.  You  are  a  practiced  surgeon, 
who  have  often  amputated  limbs;  and 
though  this  may,  have  been  for  the  good  of 
your  patients,  they  cantaot  like  you.  Those 
who  nave  undergone  a  dreadful  operation 
are  not  very  fond>  (^'seeinr  the  operator 
airain."  Gauiick.  *' Yes,  1  know  enough 
of  that  There  was  a  reverend  gentleman 
(Mr,  Hawkins),  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  the 
siBos  of  something  ■,  ^hich  I  refused." 
HAsais.  "  So,  the  siege  waa  raised." 
JoHKsoK.  "  Ay,  he  came  to  me  and  com- 
plained; and  told  me, -^ that  Garriek  said  his 
play  was  wrong  in  the  eoneoction.  Now, 
what  is  the  concoction  of  a  plav  ?  "  (Heie 
Garrick  smarted,  and  ^twisted  himselt,  and 
seemed  sorely  vexed;  for  Johnson  tokl  me, 
lie  believed  the  stor^  was  true).  Gar* 
BicK.  **  I—  I  -^  I  ^~^mdf first  concoction  ^J* 
j0Hirsox  (smiling^.  '<  Well,  be  left  out 
first.  And  Rush,  he  said,  refused  him  in 
false  EngHsh  :  h6  could  show  it  under  his 
hand."  Gabrick.  "  He  wrote  to  me  ii^ 
violent  wrath,  for  having  refused  his  play: 
*  Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  serious  and  ter- 
rible affair.  I  am  resolved  to  publish  my 
plav.  I  will  appeal  to  the  world;  and  how 
wfll  your  judgment  appear  f '  I  answered, 
'Sir,  notwitmitandinff  all  the  seriousness, 
and  all  the  terrouts,  f  have  no  objection  to 
your  publishing  your  play:  and  ss  you  live 
at  a  great  distance  (Devonshire,  I  believe),- 
ifyou  will  send  it  to  me,  I  will  conyey  it  to 
the  press.'  I  never  heard  more  of  it,  ha  I 
ha!  ha!** 

On  Friday,  April  10, 1  found  Johnson  at 
home  in  ihjd  morning.    We  resumed  the 


*  It  was  csIUhI  '<  The  Si«ge  of  Aleppo."  Mr. 
Hawkiiw,  the  anthoai'  of  it,  wm  fi^raierij  |irofe»- 
tor  of  poetty  st  Ox£»td,  U  m  printed  iu  his 
•'  MiwseUaiiiai/'  8  vob.  6vo.— -BotWELL. 

*  Osfriek  ksd  bigb  anpiority  for  this  expiMWHi. 
Drydeo  oioi  it  in  hit  prefiMsoto  '^GBdipnt."— 
Malovb.  [Aad  wuniy  **  ^oneocthn**  akNM 
waa  at  good  at  *' first  concoction/*  which  latter 

Johatou  inm  wiUiiy  te  admit.«*Gp.] 


converaatiofi  of  yesterday.  He  put  me  in 
mind  of  some  of^it  whicn  had  escaped  my 
memory,  and  enabled  me  to  record  it  more 

Sirfectly  than  I  otherwise  ooukl  have  done, 
e  was  much  pleased  j^ith  my  paying  so 
great  attention  to  his  recommendation  in 
1768,  the  period  when  our  acquaintance  be- 
gin, that  I  should  keep  a  journal ;  and  I 
coukL  perceive  he  wss  secretly  ple.ased  to 
find  so  much  of  the  fruit  of  lus  mind  pre- 
served; and  as  he  had  been  used  to  imagine 
and  say  that  he  always  laboured '  when  he 
said  a  good  thing, — it  deb'ghtdd  him,  on  a 
review,  to.  find  that  his  oonversatipn  teemed 
with  i)oiiit  and  imagery. 

•I  said  to  him,  "  i  ou  were  yesterday,  wr, 
in  remarkably  good  humourj  but  there  was 
nothing  to  offend  you,  notlung  to  produce 
irritation  or  violence.  There  was  no  bold 
ofibnder.  There  was  not  one  eapital  con- 
viction. It  was  a  maiden  assize.  You  had 
on  your  white  gloves  *."    . 

He  found  fault  with  0ur  friend  Langton 
for  hayinff  been  too  silent  <<  Sir,"  said  I, 
'^  you  will  recollect  that  he  very  properiy 
topk  up  Sir  Joshua  for  beihg  glad  that 
Ckarles,  Fox  had  praited  Goldsmith's 
*  Traveller,*  and  you  joined  him."  Johk- 
soN.  <'Yes,  sir,  I  knocked  F^ox  on  the 
head,  without  ceremony. '  Reynolds  is  too 
much  under  Fox  and  Burke  at  present  ^ 
He  is  under  the  Fox  Story  and  the  Irish 
eonsteUMti&n.  He  b  alwsys  under  some 
planet"  Boswell.  "There  is  no  Fox 
star^"  JoRKsON.  <<  But  there  is  a  dog 
star."  Boswell.  "  They  say,  indeed,  a 
fqx  and  a  dog  are  the  same  animal." 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman  who, 
Mrs.  Chotmondeley  said,  was  first  talkative 
from  affectation,  and  then  silent  from  the 
same  cause;  that  he  first  thought  *'  I  shall 
be  celebrated  as  the'  liveliest  man  in  everf 
company;*'  and  then,  all  at  once,  "O!  it 
is  mpch  more  respectable  to  be  grave  and 
look  wise."-  "  He  has  reversed  the  Py- 
thagorean discipline,  by  beingfirst  talkative, 
and  then  silent  He  reverses  the  course 
of  nature  too;  he  was  first  the  gay  butter- 
fly, and  then  the  creeping  worm."  John- 
ion  laughed  loud  and  long  at  this  expansion 
and  illustration  of  what  he  himself  had  told 
me.  ^ 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Seott  (now 
Sir  William  Scott,  his  majesty's  advocate 
genersl),  at  bis  chambers  m  the  Temple, 
nobody  else  there.  The  company  bemg 
small,  Johnson  was  not  in  such  spirits  as 
iie  had  been  the  preceding  day,  and  for  a 


*  [At  an  aaaize,  wbtte  tiMie  has  boon  do 
capital  couvkstwn,  the  jadge  recoivot  a  pair  of 
white  glovet.— Ed.] 

*  [Tiiit  taenia  to  tapport  the  Editor*t  eoajee* 
taie,  at  to  Mr.  Fox,  ante,  v.  l  p.  800.-!-Cd.] 

*  [Tbeie  it  a  coarteMation  oaUsd  tba  Fom^ 
£j>.] 
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considerable  tim6  little  was  said.  At  last 
he  burst  forth:  "Subordination  is  sadly 
broken  down  in  this  age.  No' man,  noW) 
hss  Che  same  authority  which  his  father 
had— except  a  gaoler.  No  master  has  it 
over  his  servants;  it  Is  diminished  in  our 
colleges;  nay»  in  our  {grammar-schools." 
BoswfiLL.  .  "  What  is^the  cause  .of  this, 
sir?  "  JoH580N.  "  Wli^,  the  coming  in 
of  the  Scotch,"  laughing  sarcastically. 
BoswELL.  "  That  is  to  say,  things  have 
been  turned  topsy-turvy.— But  your  serious 
ca^use.'*^  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  there  are 
many  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is,  I  think, 
the  great  increase  of  money.  No  man 
DOW  depends  upon  the  lord  of  a  manor, 
when  he  can  send  to  another  country  and 
fetch  provisions.  The  shoe-black  at  the 
entry  of  my  court  does  not  depend  on  me. 
I  can  deprive  him  but  of  a  penny  a  day, 
which  he .  hopes  somebody  else  will  bring 
him;  and  that  penny  I  must  carry  to  another 
shoe-black,  so  the  trade  suffers  nothing.  I 
have  explained  in  my  'Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,'  how  gold  ^nd  silver  destroy 
feudal  subordination.  But,  besides,  there  is 
a  general  relaxation  of  reverence.  No  son 
now  depends  upon  his  father,  as  in  former 
times.  Paternity  u^  to  be  considered  as 
of  itself  a  g^at  thing,  which  had  a  right  to 
many  claims.  That  is,  in  general,  reduced 
to  very  smalt  bounds.  My  hope  is,  that  as 
anarchy  produces  tyranny,  tpia  extreme 
relaxation  will  produce /r«m'  «/n>h'o." 

Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so 
^reat  a  desire,  I  observed,  how  little  there 
2s  of  it  in  reality,  compared  with  the  other 
objects  of  human  attention.  •*  Let  every 
inan  recollect,  and  he  will  be  sensible  Jiow 
small  a  part  of  his  time  is  employed  in  talk- 
Jig  or  thinking  of  Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  or 
any  of  the  most  celebrated  men  that  have 
ever  lived,  or  are  now  isupposed  to  occupy 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Let  this  be  extracted  and  compressed ;  into 
what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go  I "  I  then 
silly  introduced  Mr.  Garrick's  fame,  and 
his  assuming  the  air&f  of  a  ffreat  man. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  little 
Garrick  assumes.  No,  sir,  Garrick  fortur 
nam  reverenter  Met,  Consider,  sir;  cele- 
brated men  such  as  you  have  mentioned, 
have  had  their  applause  at  a  distance ;  but 
Garrick  had  it  dashed  in  his  face,  sounded 
in  his  ears,  and  went  home  evei^  night  with 
the  plaudits  of  a  thousand  in  his  eranium. 
Then,  sir,  Garrick  did  not  find,  but  made 
his  way  to  the  taUes,  the  levees,  and  ahnost 
the  bed-chamben  of  the  great.  Then,  sir, 
Garrick  had  tmder  him  s  numerous  body 
of  people;  who,  fVom  fear  of  his  |]iower, 
and  hopes  of  his  favour^  nad  admiration  of 
his  talents,  were  constantly  submissive  to 
him.  And  here  is  a  man  who  has  advanced 
the  dignity  of  his  profenion*    Garrick  has 


made  a  player  a  higher  character.'*  Scott 
"  And  ne"is  a  very  sprightlv  writer  too." 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir;  and  all  this  supported 
by  great  wealth  of  his  own  acquisition.  If 
all  Siis  had  happened  to  me,  I  should  havq 
had  a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  poles 
Walking  before  me,  to  knock  down  every 
body  ttiat  stood  in  the  way.  '  Consider,  if 
all  this  had  happened  to  tlibber  or  Quin, 
they  'd  have  lumped  over  the  moon.  Yet 
Garrick  speaKs  to  u$"  (smiling).  Bos- 
well.  "  And  Garrick  is  a  very  good  man, 
a  charitable  man."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  a 
liberal  fhan.  He  has  given  away  more 
money  than  any  man  in  £neland.  There 
may  be  a  little  vanity  mixed:  hut  he  has 
shown,  that' money  is  not  his  first  object  ^" 
Bosw£LL.  "Yet  Foote  used  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  Walked  out  ^ith  an  intention 
to  do  a  generous  action;  but,  tunning  the 
corner  of  ^  a  street,  he  met  with  the  ghost 
of  a  half-penny,  which  frightened  him." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is  very  true, 
too:  f6T  I  never  knew  It  man  of  whom  it 
could  be  said  with  less  certainly  to-day, 
what  he  will  do  to-morrow,  than  Garrick; 
it  depends  so  much  on  his  humour  at  the 
time."  Scott.  "I  am  glad  to  hear  of 
his  liberality.  He  has  been  represented, as 
very  saving."  Jqhnson.  "With  his  do- 
mestic savinpr  we  have  nothing  to  do.  T 
remember  drinking  tea  with  him  long  ago, 


>  [Mm  Hawkins  nys,  «  At  Habiptonh  tsd  ia 
ib  neighbourhood,  M^  aod  Mm;  Gamek  took  the 
tank  of  the  nob2e*#e—eTory- thing  'wm  'm,  good 
taste,  and  hm  ortab&hment  distinguifaod^ho 
dn>ve  fimr  borwo  When  ^ug  to  tows."  Sho 
adds  tho  ibllowiag  descriptioB  of  his  porponal  ap.. 
poaraneo:  '*  I  we  kim  now  in  a  dark  ^W  coat, 
tho  batton-holes  boand  with  gold,  a  fltDcdl  cqeked 
hat  laced  with  gold,  his  waistcoat  very  open,  aod 
his  Goontenance  never  at  rest,  and,  indeed,  seldom 
his  penon;  for,  in  the  relaxation  of  the  country, 
he  gave  way  to  all  his  nataral  volatility,  and  with 
my  father  was  perfectly  at  ease^  sometimes  sitting 
on  a  table,  and  then,  if  he  saw  my  brothers  at  a 
distatice  on  the  lawn,  shooting  off  like  an  arrow 
out  of  a  bow  in  a  apirited  clrase  of  them  round 
the  garden.  I  remember — when  my  father, 
having  me  in  hn  hand,  met  him  on  the  common, 
riding  his  pretty  pony — his  moving  my  corapas- 
sioD  by  lamontuig  the  miseiT  ef  bemg  rauwiooed 
ta  town  in  hot  weather  (I  think  Aagost,  to  play 
before  tho  King  Of  Deonaric.  I  thooght  him 
■incero,  and  his  case  {Htiable,  till  my  father  aamred 
tse  that  he  was  in  reality  very  well .  jpleawd,  and 
that  what  he  groaned  at  as  labour,  was  an  honour 
paid  to  his  talents.  'Hie  natomi  Bipiossiori «f  his 
eoimtonanoe  was  tkr  ftem  plaoidlMr.  I  confiBss  I 
wito  afrakl  of  him;  mdre  so  than  I  was  of  John- 
son, whom  I  knew  not  to  be,  nor  cookl  suppose 
he  ever  would  be  thonphk  to  be^  an  ontnordinary 
man.  Garrick  had  a  wrm  and  q>oko  impetuous- 
ly. ^  Johnson  was  atew  and  Icmd  in  his  way  to 
chlldi«n/'---^MSsf  HaieMns'sArenMirsyVoLi  p 
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when  Peg  Wofiington  made  it, .  and  he 

Sumhled  at  her  for  making  it  too  strong  >. 
ehad  then  begun  to  fee)  money  in  his 
purse,  and  did  not  know  when  he  should 
have  enough  of  It."  [The  generosity 
Ty«rt.  of  David  Garrick  to  the  late  Mr.  Be- 
renger^,  who  had  fallen  into  distress 
by  wit  or  by  negligence,  was  as  mem<)rable 
and  as  meritorious.  He  sent  him  back  his 
securities  for  5002.  with  a  donation,  of  a 
bank  note  of  300^] 

On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proi)er  use 
of  it,  and  the  effect  of  that  art  which  is  call- 
ed economy,  he  .observed,  "  It  is  wonderful 
10  think  how  men  of  very  large  estates  not 
only  spend  their  yearly  incomes,  but  are 
oflen  actually  in  want  of  money.  It  is 
clear  they  have  not  value  for  what  they 
Spend.  Lord  Sh'elbume^  told .  me,  tliat  a 
man  of  high  rank,  who  looks  into  his  own 
affairs,  may  have  all  that  he  ought  to  have, 
all  that  can  be  of  any  use,  or  appear  with 
any  advantage,  for  five  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Therefore,  a  great  proportion  must 
goinwast^^  and  indeed,  this  is  the  case 
with  most  people,  whatever  their  fortune 
is*"  BoswELL.  "  I  have  xto  doubt,  sir,  of 
this.  But  how  is  it?  What  is  waste.?" 
Johnson.  ,  **  Why,  sir,  l^reakine  bottles, 
and  A  thousand  other  things.  Waste  ciCq- 
not  be  accurately  told,  though  we  are  sensi- 
ble how  destructive  it  is.  Economy  oti  the 
one  hand,  by  which  a  certain  income  is 
made  to  matatain  a  man  geoteeUy,  and 
waste  on  the  other,  by  which,  on  the  same 
income,  another  man  lives  shabbily,  cannot 
be  defined.  It  is  a  very  nice  thing;  as  one 
man  wears  his  coat  out  much  sooner  than 
another,  we  cannot  tell  how," 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnson.  "  Every 
man  ^inks  meanly  of  himself  for  not  having 
been  a  soldier,  or  not  having  been  at  sea." 
BoswELL.  "Lord  Mansfield  does  not." 
Johnson.  <*  Sir,  if  Lord  Mansfield  were  in 
a  company  of  general  officers  and  admirals 
who  have  been  in  service,  he  would  shrink; 
he  'd  wish  to  creep  under  the  table«"  Bos- 
well.  "  No;  he  'd  think  he  could  try  them 
all."  Johnson.  *'  Ves,  if  he  could  catch 
thenu  but  they'd  try  him  much  sooner. 
No,  sir;  were  Socrates  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth. of  Sweden  both  present  in  any 
company,  and  Socrates  tosav, '  Follow  me, 
and  hear  s  lecture  in  phifosophy;'  and 
Charles,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  to 
say, '  Follow  me,  and  dethrone  the  Czar,' 


',ir$.-  ^At/69. 


*  Whan  JofanMn  told  this  little  anecdote  to  Sir 
Josboa  Reyookb,  be  mentioned  a  oirciinisCBnce 
which  he  omitted  to^y^**  Why,"  said  Ganick, 
*<  it  is  as  red  as  bktod.** — Boswklu  , 
'  [See  onltf,  vol.  i.  p.  258.— Ed.] 
'  [It  does  not  appear  when  or  how  he  was  «c- 
4|i]ainled  with  Loid  Shelbume.  Probably  be  may 
have  met  him  at  his  biottier*s,  Mr.  Fitzmanrkse*!. 
See  j»0ff.  May  7th,  1780.-.Ed.1 


a  man  would  be  ashluned  to  follow  Socratft 
Sir,  the  impression  is  universal;  yet  it  is 
strange.  As.  to  the  sftilor^  when  vou  look 
down  from  tl\e  quarter-deck  to  the  space 
below,  you  see  the  utmost  extremity  or  hu- 
man misery:  such  crowding,  such  filth,  such 
stench!*'  Bos  well.  "Yet  sailors  are 
happy."  Johnson.  "  They  are  bsppy  as 
brutes  are  happy,  with  a  piece  of  fresh  meat 
— with  the  grossest  sensuality.  But,  sir, 
the  profession  of  sokliers  and  saitors  has  the 
dignity  of  .danger.  Mankind  reverence 
those  who  have  got  over  fear,  which  is  so 
general  a  weakness."  Scqtt  "  But  is 
not  courage  mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired^ 
Johnson.  *'  Wily,  yes,  sir,  in  a  collective 
sense.  Soldiers  consider  themsehres  only 
as  partofa  great  machine."  Scott.  "Wc 
find  people  fond  of  being  sailors."  John- 
son. **l  cannot  account  for  that,  any  more 
than  I  can  account  for  other  strange  per- 
versions of  imagination."  His  abhorrence 
of  the  profession  of  a  sailor  wtis  uniformly 
violent;  but. in  conversation  he  always  ex- 
alted the  profession  of  a  soldier.  And  jret 
I  have,  in  my  large  and  various  collection 
of  his  writings,  a  letter  to  an  eminent  friend, 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus:  ^*  My 
god-son  called  on  me  lately.  He  is  weary, 
and  rationally  weary^,  of  a  military  life.  If 
you  can  place  him  m  some  other  state,  I 
think  you  may  increase  his  happiness,  and 
secure  his  virtue.  A  soldier's  time  is  pafs^ 
ed  in  distress  and  danger,  or  in  idleness  and 
corruption."  Such  was  his  cool  reflection 
in  his  study;  but  whenever  he  was  wanned 
and  animatMl  bv  the  presence  of  company, 
he,  like  other  philosophers  whose  minds  are 
impregnated  with  poetical  fancy,  caught 
the  common  enthtisiasm  for  splendid  re- 
nown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose 
abilities  he  thought  highly,  biit  observed, 
th»t  he  did  not  talk  much  at  our  Club.  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Gibbon  remilrk, "  that  Mr. 
Fox  could  not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  Johnson; 
yet  he  certainly  was  very  shy  of  saying  any 
thing  in  Dr.  Johnson's  presence."  Mr. 
Scott  now  quoted  what  was  said  of  Alci bl- 
ades by  a  Greek  poet,  to  which  Johnson  as- 
sented <• 


*  Wishinc  to  discover  the  ancient  obserratioa 
here  referred  to,  I  ipplied  to  Sir  William  Scott 
on  the  tabject,  bat  In  had  no  recollection  of  it 
My  old  and  very  learned  friend,  Dr.  Michael 
Kearney,  formerly  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  now  Arclideecon  of  Rapboe  in 
Ireland,  has,  however,  most  happily  elnckbted 
this  peange.  He  remarks  to  me  that  "  Mr.  Boa- 
well's  memorj  moat  here  have  deceived  him;  aad 
that  Bfr.  Scott'a  observation  moat  have  been,  that 
*  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  ioatance  mentioned,  might  be 
eonaklered  as  the  revene  of  Phmax;  *  of  whom, 
at  PlDtaroh  relatea  in  the  Life  of  Akabiades,  £a- 
polia,  the  tn^edian,  aakl.  It  ia  tma  be  can  iaik^ 
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He  t.'ild  us,  tbtft  he  had  8;ivea  Mre.  Mon- 
tana a  cataioij^ue  of  all  Daniel  Defoo'd 
VMirka  of  imagination  I ;  moet,  if  not  all  of 
tirhicb,  aa  well  as  of  hia  other  works,  he  now 
eniuDQerated,  allowing  a  considerable  share 
of  merit  to  a  man,  who,  bred  a  tradesman, 
had.  written  90  variously  and  so  well.  In- 
deed, his  ''l^obinson  Crusoe  "  is  enough  of 
itseir  to  establish  his  reputation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 

imposture  of  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  and  rela* 

tedy  with  much  satisfaction,  how  he  had 

assisted  in  detecting  the  cheat,  and  had 

published  an  account  of  it.  in  the  ne.W8pa- 

pers.      Upon  thia  subject  I  incautiously 

offended  him,  by  pressing  him  with  too 

xnany  questions,  and  be  showed  his  disr 

pleasures.     I  apologised,  saying,  that  *' I 

asked  qoestions  ia. order  to.be  instructed 

and  entertained;  I  repaired  eagerly  10  the 

ibuntain^  but  that  the  moment  ne  gave  me 

a  hint,  the  moment  he  put  a  lock  upon  the 

well,    1  desisted."     "But,  sir,"  said  he, 

**  that  is  forcing  one  to  do  a  disagreeable 

thing : "    and  he    continued    to  rate-  me. 

<*  Nay,  sir,"  said  I,  "  when  vou  haye  put  a 

lock  upon  the  well,  so  that  I  can  no  longer 

drink,  do  not  make  the  fountain  of  your  wit 

pli^  upon  me  and  wet  me.", 

lie-  sometimes  could  not  bear  being 
teased  with  questions.  I  was  once  present 
when  a  gentleman  asked  so  many,  as, 
«  What  dH  you  do,  sir? "  «  What  did 
you  say^  airf '^  that  he  at  last  grew  enra- 
ged, and  said,  *^  I  will  not  be  put  to  the 
qtiettion.  Doi^i't  you  consider,  sir,  that 
these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ^ 
1  will  not  be  baited  with  wha^  and  why; 
what  is  this?  what  is  that?  why  i»  a  cow's 
tsdi  long  ?  why  is  a  fox 's  tail'  bushy  ? "  The 
gentleman,  who  was  a  good  deal  out  of 
couutdnance,  said^  "  Why,  sir,  you  are  so 
li;ood,  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  my  being  so  govd  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  so  ill,** 

Tftlkiiig  of  the  Juatitia  hulk  at  Wool- 
wich, in  which  criminals  were  punished,  by 
being  confined  to  labour,  he  said,  "  I  do  not 
see  that  they  are' punished  by  this:  they 
must  have  worked  equally,  had  they  never 


lAd  yet  be  is  no  tpeaker,  * '  If  this  disco  very  had 
been  made  by  a  icholia«t  on  an  ancient  aatnoor, 
with  what  ardour  and  exuberant  praise  wonld 
Bentley  or  Taylor  have  spoken  of  it!  Sir  William 
Scott,  to  whom  I  communicated  Dr.  Kearney's 
remark,  is  perfectly  ntisfied  that  it  is  correct.  A 
few  other  observations  have  been  conitiiunicated 
by  the'  same  gentleman.    Every  classical  reader 

will  lament  that  they  are  not  more  nnmeroos. — 

Malonb. 

>  [Probably  the  list  which  is  to  be  foond  in 

Ctfrfrer'i  Livet, — Ed.] 
'  [He  had  little  to  be  proud  of  in  this  afiair, 

and,  therefore^  was  angiry  when  Boswell  prowed 

him     See  anU^  vol.  I  p.  183. — ^Ed.] 


been  guilty  of  stealingt  TNfey  now  only 
WiH-k;  so,  a(leT  all,  they  have  gained;  what 
tliey  stole  is  clear  gain  to  them;  the-  eon< 
ffnement  is  nothing.  Every  man  who 
works  is  confined:  the  smith  to  his  shop, 
the  tailor  te  his  garret?^  Boswsll^  *^And 
Lord  Mansfield' tQ  his  court."  Johiisok. 
"  Yes,  sir.  You  know  the.  notion  of  con- 
finement may  be  extended,  as  in  the  spo^^y 
« Every  island  is  a  prison.'  There  is  m 
Dodsley 's  coilectiop  a  copy  of  versea  to  the 
a  utl!iou  r  of  that  song  9. " 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Popocke,  the 
great  traveller  4,  were  mentioned.    He  xe- 

geated  some  of  them,  and  said  they  were 
mith's  best  verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation 
of  travelling  into  distant  countrieii:  that 
the  mind  w^s  enlarged  by  it,  and  that  an 
acquisition  of  dignity  of  character  was  de- 
rived from  it.  lie  expressed  a  particular 
enthusiasm  with  renpect  to  visiting  the  wail 
of  China.  I  catchea  it  fbr  the  moment,  and 
saidf  really  believed  I  should  go  and  see 
the  wall  of  China  had  I  not  chHdfen,  of 
whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take.care.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  <*  by  doing  so,  }rou  would' do  what 
would  be  of  importance  in  raising  your  chil- 
dren to  eminence  There  would  be  a  lus- 
tre reflected  upon  them,  from  your  spirit 
and  curiosity;  Thev  would,  be  at  all  times 
regarded  as  tlie  chiUren  of  a  man  who  had 
gone  to  view  the  wall  of  China.  I  am  se- 
rious, sir." 

When  we  bad  left  Mr.  Scott's,  he  said, 
"Will  you  go  home  with  me?"  "Sir," 
said  I,  "  it  is  late;  but  I  'U  go  with  you .  ibr 
three  minutes."  Johasoh.  "  Or  /ow." 
We  went  to  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  where 
we  found  Mr.  Allen  the  printer,  who  was 
the  landlord  of  his  house  in  Bolt-court,  a 
worthv,  obliging  man,  and  his.  very  old 
acquamtance;  and  wfiat  was  exceedingly 
amusing,  though  he  was  of  a  very  diminu- 
tive size,  he  uaed^  even  in  Johnson's  pre- 


'  I  have  in  vain  examined  l)odsIey^8  Collection 
for  the  veraes  here  referred  to;  nor  has  the  name 
of  the  aothonr  beeii  aaceitained.  The  song 
alluded  to  begins  with  the  words, 

**  Welooinei  welcome,  brother  debtor ;  ** 

it  consists  of  several  stanzas,  in  one  of.  which  it  is 
said,  that  (see.an/«,  vol.  i.  p.  410.) 

««^Bve(y  kiand  Is  a  priw».'*^MAboirs. 

*  Smith's  Yerees  are  on  Edward  Ppcocke,  the 
great  oriental  linguist:  he  travelled,  it  is  true,  but 
Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  late  Bishop  of  Oieory,  uho 
pnbli^ed  Travels  thronah  the  East,  'vi  usually 
called  ih»  great  frai>e/£r.— KEAaiffr.  [Ed- 
ward Pococke  was  Canon  of  Christ  Church  and 
IJebrMW  ProresBor  in  Oxford.  The  tWo  Pocockes 
nourished  Just  a  centurjjr.  apart;  the  >ne,  Edward, 
being  bom  in  1604;  {tichant,  in  the  year  1704. 
-JHai-i..] 
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sence,  to-  imitate  the  stately  perioda  and 
alow  and  aolemn  utterance  of  the  gi«at 
man.  I  this  evening  boasted,  that  although 
I  did  not  write  what  is  eaHed  stenography, 
or  short-hand,  io  appropriated  characters 
devised  for  the  purpose,  i  had  aikiethod  of 
my  own  of  writing  half  words,  and  leaving 
out  some  altogether,  so  as  yet  to  keep  the 
substance  and  language  or  miy  discourse 
which  I  had  heard  so  much  in  view,  that  I 
coohl  give  it  veiy  completely  soon  after  I 
had  taken  it  down*  He.  defied  me,  as  he 
hbd  once  defied  an  actual  short-hand  wri- 
ter; and  he  made  the  experiment  by  reading 
slowly  And  distinctly  a  part  of  Robertson's 
«  History  of  America,"  while  I  endeavoured 
to  write  it  in  my  way  of  taking  notes.  It 
was  found  that  I  mid  it  very  imperfectly; 
the  conclusion '^  from  which  was,  that  it9 
excellence  was  principally  owinr  to  a  Stud- 
ied arrangement  of  words,  which  could  not 
be  varied  or  abridged  without  an  essential 
mjuiy.  ' 

On  Sunday,  April  13, 1  found  him  at  home 
before  dinner;  Dr.  Dodd's  poeA,  entitled 
"  Thoughts  in  Prison,"  was  lying  upon  his 
table.  This  appearing  to  me  an  extraordi- 
nary efibn  by  a  man  who  was  in  Newgate 
for  a  capital  crime,  I  was  desirous  to  hear 
Johnson's  opinion  of  ft :  to  my  surprise,  he 
told  me  he  had  not  read  a  line  of  it.  I  took 
up  the  book  and  read  a  passage  to  him. 
Johhsok.  **  Pre^ly  ^^^y  "  Y^^  ^^  previ- 
ously disposed  to  like  them."  I  read  anoth- 
er passage,  with  which  he  was  better  pleas- 
ed. He  then  took  the  book  into  his  own 
hands,  atod  having  kx>ked  at  the  prayer  at 
th'e.  iend  of  it,  he  said,  <<  What  mdence  is 
there  that  tiiis  was  composed  the  nijght  be- 
fore he  suffered  ?  J  do  tiot  believe  it.»»  He 
then  read  aloud  where  he  pr^ys  for  the  king, 
Ac.  and  observed,  ♦•  Sir,^o  you  think  that 
a  man,  th%  night  before  he  is  to  be  hanged, 
cares  for  the  succession  of -a  royal  family? 
Though,  he  may  have  composed  this  pray- 
er then.'  A  man  who  has  neen  canting  all 
his  life,  may  cant  to  the  last.  And  yet  a 
man  who  has  been  refused  a  pardon  after  so 
much  petitioning,  would  handly  be  praying 
thus  fervently  for  the  king  8." 

1  [This  is  odd  reasoning.  Most  re&iexB  woqld 
have  come  to  the  more  obvious  conclosion,  that 
B*Mwell  had  &iled  ia  bis  experiment  tit  short-hand. 
This  psMBge  may  aceoant  for  some  veibal  erron 
and  obscarities  in  this  work:  when  copying  his 
notes,  alter  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  Mr.  j3o»- 
well  probdhly  mistanderstood  his  own.  abbrevia- 
tions.-^En.] 

*,  [It  does  not  seem  consistent  that  Johnson 
tihould  have  thus  spoken  of  one,  in  the  sincerity 
of  whose  repentance  he  had  so  mnch  confidence 
as  to  desire  to  have  the  hentfif  of  his  prayert, 
(anff,  p.  108).  The  observation,  too,  on  the 
prayer  **  for  the  king  "  seemi  inconsiderate:  be- 
e,  if  Dodd  was  a  sincere  penitent,  he  would  be 


He,  and  1,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  ireiit  t9 
dine  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy.  Talk* 
ing  of  Goldsmith,  Johnson  said,  he  tras 
very  envious.  I  defended  him,  by  obaerv* 
ing,  that  he  owned  it  frankly  fapon  all  occa- 
sions. ^  JoHifsoir.  *^Sir,  yon  are  enforcing 
the  charge.  He  had  so  much  envy,  that 
he  CQuld  not  conceal  it.  He,  was'  so  full  of 
it,  that  he  overflowed.  He  talked  of  it,  to 
be  sure,  often  enough.  Now,  air,  what  a 
man  avows,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  think'; 
though  many  a  man  thinks  what  he  is 
ashamed  to  avow.  We. are  aU  envioua 
naturally;  but  by  checking  envy,  we  g«t 
the  better  of  it.  So  we  are  all  thieves  nat 
urally;  a  child  always  tries  to  get  «t  what 
it  wants  the  nearest  way :  by  good  instmc- 
tion  and  good  liabits  this  is  cured,  till  a  man 
has  notev^n  an  inclination  to  seize  what  is 
another's;  has  no  struggle  with  himMf 
about  it" 

And  here  1  ahaQ  record  a  scene  of  too 
much  hecUt  between  Dr.  Johnson'  and  Dr 
Percy,  which  I  shouki  have  suppressed, 
were  it  i^ot  that  it  gave  occasion  to  display 
the  truly  tender  and  benevolent  heart  of 
Johnson,  who,  as  soon  as  he  found. a  friend 
was  at  all  hurt  by  any  thing  which  he  had 
"  said  in  his  wrath,"-  was  not  only  prompt 
and  desirous  to  be  reconciled,  but  exerted 
himself  to  make  ample  reparation. 

Books  of  travels  having  been  mentioned 
Johnson  praised  Pennant  veiy  highly,  as  he 
did  at  Dunvegan,  in  the  hie  ofSky  h  Dr- 
Percy  knowing  himself  to  be  the  heir  male 
of  the  ancient  Percies^,  and  having  the 


anxioaB  to  reconcile  himself  with  rM  mankind, 
and,  as  the  king  might  have  saved  his  life,  and 
wodd  not,  Dodd*s  prayer  for  him  was  probably 
neither  form  nor  flattery,  (for  what  eonH  they 
■vail  him  at  that  hour  ?)  but  the  proof  of  conlnl 
tion,  and  of  the  absence  of  all  penoiial  leoant 
ment.-»Ex>*] 

'  [See  ante,  vol.  l  pi  895. — Ed.] 

■*  See  this  aocnntely  sUted,  and  the  descent  of 
his  iamily  from  the  Eails  of  Northnmberlaiid 
clearly  deid^ced  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nash**  excellent 
"  History  of  Worcestershire,"  vol.  ii.  p,  818. 
The  Doctor  has  subjoined  a  note,  in  which  he 
says,  **  The  editor  hath  seen,  and  careihUy  ex- 
amined the  proois  of  ail  the  particulars  aboTe 
mentioned,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev 
Thomas  Percy.**  The  same  proofib  I  have  also 
invself  carefully  examined,  and  have  seen  some 
additional  proofs  which  have  occurred  since  the 
Doctor's  book  was  published;  and  both  as  a 
lawyer  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  evi- 
dence, and  as  a  genealogist  versed  in  the  study  of 
pedijsrees,  I  am  fully  satisfied.  I  cannot  help  ob- 
servmg,  as  a  circumstance  of  no  small  moment, 
that  in  tracing  the  Bishop  of  Dromore's  genealo- 
gy, essential  aid  was  giv.en  by  the  late  Uizabeth 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  heiress  of  that  illus- 
trious house;  a  lady  not  only  of  high  dignity  of 
spirit,  such  as  became  her  noble  blood,  but  of 
excellent  vndersiandinv  and  lively  talents.    Whh 
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ivftrmeet  and  most  dutiful  attachment  to 
the  noble  house  of  Northumberland,  could 
not  8it  «ttiet1y  and  hear  a  man  praised,  who 
had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Alnwick  Cas- 
tle and  the  duke's  pleasure-grounds,  espe- 
cially as  he  thou^rht  meanly  of  his  travels. 
He  therefore  opposed  .fohnson  eagerlj^. 
JoHNso]f.  *'  Pennant,  in  what  he  has  said 
of  Alnwiclr,  has  done  what  he  intended;  he 
has  made  you  very  angary."  Pemgt.  "He 
has  said  the  gfarden  is  trim,  which  is  repre- 
senting it  like  a  citizen's  parterre,  when  the 
truth  is,  there  is  a  very  large  extent  of  fine 
turf  and  gravel  walks."  JoHicsoif.  "  Ac- 
cording to  your  own  account,  sir.  Pennant 
is  right  It  ii  trim.  Here  is  grass  cut 
ekiee,  and  gp>^vel  rolled  smooth.  Is  not 
that  trim?  The  extent  is  nothing  against 
that;  a  mile  may  be  as  trim  as  a  sauare 
yard.  Your  extent  puts  me  in  mind  or  the 
citizen's  ealarffed  dinner,  two  pieces  of 
Toast-beef,  and  two  puddings  K  There  is 
no  variety,  no  mind  exerted  in  laying  out 
the  ground,  no  trees."  Pkrct.  •*  He  pre- 
tends to  give  the  natural  history  of^  North- 
umber  laiui,  and  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the 
immense  number  of  trees  planted  there  of 
late."  John soir.  ^<  That,  sir^  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  natural  history;  that  is  eivtl 
history.  A  man  who  gived  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  oak,  is  not  to  tell'  how  many 
oaks  bave'been  planted  iii  this  place  or  that. 
A  man  who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the 
cow,  is  not  tatell  how  many  cows  are  milked 
at  Islington.  The  animalis  the  same, 
whether  milked  in  the  Park  or  at  Islington.." 
pBacT.  *'  Pennant  does  not  describe  well; 
a  carrier  who  goes  along  the  side  of  Loch- 
lomond  would  describe  it  better."  «  Jqhn- 
Bov,  <<I  think  he  describes  very  welL" 
P«RCT.  "  I  travelled  after  him."  Johh- 
soH.  "And /travelled  after  him."  Pbhcy. 
«  But,  my  good  friend,  you  are  short-sights 
ed,  and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I  do."  I  w6i> 
dered  at  Dr.  Percy's  venturing  thu's  Dr. 
Johnson  said  nothing  at  the  time;  but  in- 
flammable particles  were  collecting  for  a 
cloud  to  burst.  In  a  little  while  Dr.  Percy 
said  something  more  in  disparagement  of 
Pennant.     JoHirsoir  (pointedly;.     "  This 


a  fair  pride  I  can  boast  of  the  honour  of  her 
grace's  coireqpondeuce,  specimeiif  of  wbieh  adorn 
my  archives. — Bo8wsi.i«. 

*  [It  is  observable  that  the  same  iUuatration 
of  the  gcane  stibjeet  is  to  be  (bond  in  the  Heroick 
EpUtU  to  Sir  William  Chamben  : 
*For  what  ta  nature?— ring  her  cfaangea  round, 

Her  three  fleet  notes  ere  water,  pUmta,  and  gronad ; 

Proloac  the  peal,  yet  ■pile  of  all  your  clatter. 

The  tedioui  ehime  is  atill  o-ound,  plants,  and  water. 

0o  when  tome  Jbhn  hb  dull  Invention  racks 
•    TO  rival  Boodle's  dlnnen  or  Almack's, 

Three  uncoath  l^fis  of  mutton  shock  our  eyes, 

Three  roasted  geese,  three  buttered  apple  pies.** 

The  Heroick  SpUtle  had  appeared  in  1778;  so 
that  Johnson  no  doabt  borrowed  the  idea  from 
that  spiritod  aad  pangent  satire.^ — En.] 
Vol.  II.  31 


is  the  resentment  ot  a  narrow  mind,  because 
he  did  not  find  e^ery  thing  in  Northumber- 
land." Percy  (feeling  the  sibke).  "Sir, 
you  may  be  as  rude  as  yoM  please.*'  John* 
so  jr.  "Hold,  SIT !  Do  n\  .alk  of  rudeness : 
remember,  sir,  you  told  me,*'  puffing  hard 
with  passion  struggling  for  a  vent,  "  I  was 
short-sighted.  "We  have  done  with  civility. 
We  are  to  be  as  rude  as  we  please."  Per- 
ot. "  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  uncivil,"  Johnson.  "I  cannot  say  so, 
sir;  for  I  dUd  mean  to  be  uncivil,  thinking 
y<m  had  been  uncivil.".  Dr.  Percy  rose, ' 
ran  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  tlie  hand« 
assured  him  afiectionately  that  his  meaning 
had  been  misundeistood;  upon  which  a  r^ 
conciliation  instantly  took  place.  Johnson. 
**  My  dear  sir,  I  u»  willing  you  shall  lun^ 
Pennant.",  Perot  (resoming  the  former 
subject).  "  Pennant  complains  that  the 
helmet  is  not  hun«  out  to  invite  to  the  hall 
of  hospitality.  Now  I  never  heard  that  it 
was  a  custom  to  hang  out  a  Hehnet^,** 
Johnson.  *^  Hang  him  up,  hang  him  up." 
Bo'swBLL  (humouring  tlie  joke).  "  Hang 
ont  his  skull  instead  of  a  helmet,  and  yon 
mi^  drink  ale  outof  it  in  your  hall  of  Odin,B 
as  he  is  your  enemy;  that  will  be  trul^an* 
jcient  There  will  be  <  Northern  Antiqui-^ 
ties  V  **  JonNSON.  "  HeV  a  wh^,  sir  ;  ai 
9ad  dogf^  emiling  at  his  own  violent  ex- 
pressions, meitily  fbr  poHHeal  difference  ol 
opinion:  •"  but  he's  the  best  traveller  I  eves 
read;  he  observes  more  things  than  anyone- 
else  do^." 

^  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  too  , 
high  praise  of  a  writer  who  traversed  a  wide 
extent  of  country  in  such  haste,  tliat  h^ 
could  put  together  only  curt  frittered  frag* 
ments  of  his  own,  and  aHerwards  proeur^ 
supplemental  intelligence  from  parochial! 
ministers,  and  others  not  the  best  qualified 
or  most  partial  narrators,  whose  ungenerous 
prejudice  against  the  house  of  Stuart  ghnes 
in  misrepresentation;  a  writer,  who  at  best 
treats  merely  of  superficial  objects,  and 
shows  no  philosophical  investigation  of 
character  and  mrannere,  such  as  Johnson  ' 
has  exhibited  in  his  masterly  "  Journey" 
over  part  of  the  same  ground;  and'  who^  it 
should  seem  from  a  desire  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  Scotch,  has  flattered  the 
people  of  North  Britain  so  inordinately  and 


*  It  certunly  was  a  caston,  as  appeam  fionii 
tha  following  passage  in  "  Peieefbrest,  vol.  iii 
p.  106:^"  Faspieat  mettre  an  plos  haak  de  leor 
hostel  on  heaulmet  en  eigne  qae  tons  les  gentHa- 
bommes  tX  gentilles  femmes  entrassent  bardiment 
en  lour  ho^  comme  en  leor  propra,*'  be.-— 
Kkarnkt.  The  avthonr's  second  son,  Mr. 
James  Bciswell,  had  noticed  this  passa|[e  in  "  P^ 
oefbrest,'*  and  wngg<wted  to  me  the  same  ramailt. 
— Maloite. 

>  The  title  of  a  book  ttandaited  by  Dr.  Perey 

— BoSWEIiU 
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ivkh  80  little  discmninationy  that  the  judi- 
cious and  candid  amongst  them  must  be  dis- 
fruBted,  whilV  they  value  more  the  plain, 
just,  yet  kindly  report  of  Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pen- 
nafit,4is  a  Traveller  in  Scotland,  let'me  al- 
low him,  from  authorities  much  better  than 
mine,  his  deserved  praise  as  an  able  zoolo- 
gist-; and  let  me  also,  from  my  own  under- 
standing and  feelingSj  acknowledge  the  merit 
of  his  '*  London,"  which,  though  said  to  be 
not  quite  accurate  in  some  pafticulars,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  topographical  per- 
formances that  ever  appeared  in  any'(an- 
p^uage.  Mr.  Pennant,  liKe  his  countrynien 
m  general,  has  the  true  spirit  of  a  gentlenum. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote  from  his 
*'  London  "  the  passage  in  which  he  speaks 
of  my  illustrious  friend. 

<<  I  must  by  na  means  omit  Bolt-^owt^ 
the  long  residence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
a  man  of  the  strongest  nattiral  abilities, 
great  learning,  a  mpst  retentive  memory, 
of  the  deepest  and  most  unaffected  piety 
and  morality,  mingled  with  those  numerous 
weaknesses  and  prejudices  which  his  friends 
}iave  kindly  taken  care  to  draw  from  their 
dread  abode  ^  I  brought  on  myself  his 
Xraniient  anger,  by  observing  that  in  his 
tour  in  Scotland,  he  once  had  long  and  wo- 
ful  experience  of  oats  being  the  food  of  men 
in  Scotland  as  they  were  of  horses  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  a  national  reflection  unwor- 
thy of  him,  and  I  shot  my  bolt.  In  turn 
he  gave  me  a  tender  hug  ^,  Can  aniare  he 
also  said  of  me,  '*  The  dog  i$  a  whigV  I 
admired  the  virtues  of  Lord  Kussel,  and 
pitied  his  fall  I  should  have  been  a  whig 
at  the  devolution*  There  have  been  peri- 
ods since  in  which  I  should  have  been,  what 
I  now  am,  a  moderate  tory,  &  sup^rter,  as 
far  as  my  little  influence  extends,  of  a  well- 
poised  balance  between  the  crown  and  the 
people;  but  should  the  scale  preponderate 
against  the  saUu  pojnUiy.  that  moment  may 
4l  be  said,  *  Th(  dog 's  a  whig! » *' 

We  had  a  calm  ailer  the  storm,  staid  the 
evening  and  supped,  and  were  pleasant  and 
gay.  But  Dr,  Percy  told  me  ne  was  very 
uneasy  at  what  had  passed;  for  there  was  a 
-gentleman  there  who  was  acquainted  with 
'the  Northumberland  family,  to  whom  he 
bqped  to  have  appealed  more  respectable, 

,  ^  This  it  the  jcommoa  cant  against  faithfal  biog- 
niphy.  Does  the  worthy  guriUeman  mean  that  I, 
•who  was  taught  diacfimiiuitioo  of  character  by 
JobofBon,  should  have  omitted  his  fraiitiea,  and,  in 
abort,  have,  bedawhed  him  as  the  worthy  gentle- 
man has  bedawhed  Scotland  F^— Bos  well. 

*  See  Dr.  JohnMn^s  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands,'*  p.  296;  jwe  Jiis  Dictionary  article,  oat$; 
and  my  **  Voyage  tp  the  Hebrides/'  first  edition. 
— Pennant. 

'.  Mr.  BosweJPs  Journal,  ante^  vol.  i,  p.  376. 

Pennant. 


by  showing  how  ratimate  he  was  with  Dr 
Johnson,  and  who  mig^ht  now,  on  the  con* 
trary,  go  awav  with  an  opmioc  to  his  dis- 
advantage. He  begged  I  would  mention 
this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  af)ierward» 
did.  His  observation  upon  it  was,  '<  This 
comes  of  stratagem}  hsd  he  told  me  that 
he  wished  to  appear  to  advanuge  before 
that  gentleman,  he  should  have  been  at  the 
top  of  the  house  all  the  time."  He  spoke 
of  Dr..  Percy  in  the  handsomest  manner. 
"  Then,  sir,"  said  I,  "  may  I  be  allowed  to 
suggest  a  mode  by  which  you  may  effectu- 
ally counteract  an^  unfavourable  report  of 
what  passed?  I  will  write  a  letter  to  you 
upon  thesubiect  of  the  unlucky  contest  of 
that  day,  and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
put  in  writing,  as  an  answer  to  that  letter, 
what  you  have  now  said,  and  as  Lord  Per- 
cy is  to  dine  with  u^  at  General  Paoli's 
soon,  I  will  take  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
correspondence  in  his  lordship's  presence." 
This  rriendly  scheme  was  accordingly  car- 
ried into  execution  without  Du  Percy's 
knowledge.  John89n's  letter  placed  JDr. 
Percy's  unquestionable  merit  in  the  fairest 
point  of  view:  and  I  contrived  that  Lord 
Percy  should  hear  the  correspondence,  by 
introducmg  it  at  General  Paoli's  as  an  in- 
stance of  Dr.  Johnson's  kind  disposition  to- 
wards one  in  whom  his  lordship  was  inte- 
rested. Thus  every  unfavouraole  impes- 
sion  was  obviated  that  coukl  possibly. have 
been  made  on  tlicseby  whom  he  wished  most 
to  be  regarded.  I  breakfasted  the  day  after 
with  him,  and  informed  him  of  my  scheme, 
and  its  happy  cooopletion,  for  which  he  thank- 
ed me  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  was  highly 
delighted  with  Db  Johnson's  letter  in  his 
priMS?,  of  which  I  gave  him  a  copy.  He 
said,  **I  would  rather  have  this  than  de- 

f:rees  from  all  the  universities  in  Europe 
t  will  be  for  me,  and  my  children  and 
grandchildren."  Dr.  Johnson  having  af- 
terwards asked  me  if  I  had  given  him  a  co- 
py of  it,  and  being  told  I  had,  was  oflended, 
and  insisted  that  I  should  get  it  back  j  which 
I  did.  As,  however,  he  did  not  desire  me 
to  destroy  either  the  original  or  the  copy, 
or  forbid  me  to  let  it  be.  seen,  I  think  mvsell' 
at  liberty  to  spply  to  it  his  p^eneral  declara- 
tion to  me  concerning  his  own  letters, 
"  That  he  did  not  choose  they  should  be 
published  in  his  life-time;  but  had  no  objec- 
tion to  their  appearing  ailer  his  death."  I 
shall  therefore  insert  this  kindly  correspond- 
ence, having  faithfully  narrated  tiie  circum- 
stances accompanying  it 

''to   DR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

"  My  dear  sir, — I  beg  leave  to  address 
you  in  behalf  of  our  friend  Dr.  Percy,  who 
was  much  hurt  by  what  you  said  to  him 
that  day  we  diped  at  hi»  house  ^ ;  when,  in 

*  Sunday,  April  12,  1778. — B08WXi.lu 
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the  course  of  the  dispute  as  to  Pennant's 
merit  as  a  traveller,  you  told  Percy  that  *  he 
had  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind  a^ihst 
Pennant,  because  he  did  not  find  every  thing 
in  Northumberland.'  Percy  is  sensible  that 
you  did  not  meau  to  injure  hlm^  but  he  is 
vexed  to  think' that  your  behaviour  to  him 
on  that  occasion  ma^  be  interpreted  as  a 
roof  that  he  is  despised  by  you,  which  1 
now  is  not  the  case.  I  have  told  him,  that 
the  charge  of  being  narrow-minded  was  on- 
ly as  to  the  particular  point  in  question; 
and  that  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a  mar- 
tyr to  his  noble  family. 

"  Earl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General 
Paoli  next  Friday;  and  I  should  be  sincere- 
ly glad  to  have  it  in  xny  power  to  satisfy  his 
lordship  how  well  you  think  of  Dr.  Percy, 
who,  I  find,  apprehends  that  your  good 
opiilion  of  him  may  be  of  very  essential 
conseiquence:  and  who  assures  me  that  he 
has  the  highest  respect  and  the  warmest 
affection  for  you. 

<<  I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting 
this  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  your  can 
dour  and  generosity  is  altogether  unknown 
to  Dr.  Percy,  and  proceeds  from  my  goodo 
will  towards  him,  and  my  persuasion  that 
vou  will  be  happy  to  do  him  an  essential 
kindness.  I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear 
sir,  your  most  faithful  and  affectionate  hum-, 
ble  servant,  "  James  Boswell." 

*'  to  jaMes  boswell,  esq. 

**S3dApra,1778, 

"  Sir,— The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy 
and  me  is  one  of  those  foolish  controversies 
which  begin  upon  a  question  of  which  nei- 
ther party  cares  how  it  is  decided,  and 
which  is,  nevertheless,  contijjued  to  acri- 
mony, by  the  vanity  with  which  every  man 
resists  confutation.     Dr«  Percy's  warmth 

Sroceeded  from  a  cause  which,  perhaps, 
oes  him  more  honour  than  he  could  have 
derived  from  juster  criticism.  His  abhor- 
rence of  Pennant  proceeded  from  his  opin^ 
ion  that  Pennant  had  wantonly  and  inde- 
cently censured  his  patron.  His  anger 
made  him  resolve,  that,  for  having  been 
unce  wrong,  he  never  should  be  rie^ht 
Pennant  has  much  in  his  notions  that  1  do 
not  like;  but  still  I  thiijjk  him  a  very  intel- 
ligent traveller.  If  Percy  is  really  offended, 
I  am  sorry;  for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never 
knew  to  onend  any  one.  He  is  a  man  very 
willing  to  learn,  and  very  able  to  teach;  a 
man,  out  of  whose  conipany  I  never  go 
without  having  learned  somethinc;.  It  is 
sure  that  he  vexes  me  sometimes,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  own  igno- 
rance. So  much  extension  of  mind,  and  so 
much  minute  accuracy  of  inquiry,  if  you 
tuTvey  your  whole,  circle  of  acquaintance, 
you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  yon  find  it  at  all, 
that  you  will  ralue  Percy  by  comparison. 


Lord  Hailes  is  somewhat  like  hiii::  hut 
Lord  Hailes  does  iiot,  perhaps,  go  b«*yoiid 
him  in  research;  and  1  do  illt  know  that 
he  equals  him  in  elegance.^  Percy's  alien- 
tion  to  poetry  has  given  grace  and  splen- 
dour to  his  studies  of  antiquity.  A  juerc 
antiquarian  is  a  rugged  being. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  what  I 
might  say  in  sport  or  petulance  to  him,  is 
very  consistent  with  fm  conviction  of  his 
merit.    I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

f*  Sam.  Johmsov." 

**T0   THE   BEV.    ©R.    PERCY,    NORTHUM- 
BBRLANJ>^H0D8£. 

"  SooUi  Audley-atrcet,  85th  ApiH 

"  Dear  sir, — I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on 
the  sublet  of  the  Pennantian  controversy; 
and  have  received  from  him  an  answer 
which  wiH  delight  you.  I  read  it  yester- 
day to  Dr.  Robertson,  at  the  Exhibition; 
and  at  dinner  to  Lord  Percy,  General  Og- 
le ihoipe,  &c.  who  dined  with  us  at  General 
Paoli's;  who  was  also  a  witness  to  the  high 
teitimony  to  your  honour. 

"General  Paoli  desires  the  favour  of 
yoixr  company  next  Tuesday  to  dinner,  to 
meet  Dr.  Johnson.  If  I  can,  I  will  call  on 
you  UMlay.  I  am,  with  sincere  regard 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell  >  '^ 


Ej9. 


{It  has  been  already  stated  9,  that 
there  seems  reason  to  doiibt  whether 
Johnson  had  anygreat  regard  or  respect 
for  Dr.  Percy.  The  following  anecdotes 
will  throw  some  light  on  that  subject  Mr. 
Cradock  happened  to  be  in  London  cnui. 
once  when  Dr.  Percy  returned  from  ,  Mem. 
Northumberland,  and  found  that  he  ''•  ^** 
was  expected  to  preach  a  charity  sermon 
almost  immediately;  this  had  escaped  his 
memory,  and  he  said,  that  "  though  n^uch 
fatigued,  he  had  been  obliged  to  sit  up  very 
late  to  furnish  out  something  from  iormer 
discourses;  but  suddeidy  recollecting  that 
Johnson's  fourth  Idler  yta  exactly  to  his 
purpose,  he  had  freely  engrailed  the  great- 
est part  of  it."  He  preached,  and  his  dis- 
course was  much  admired;  but  being  re- 
quested to  print  it,  he  most  strenuously  op- 
posed the'honour  intended  him,  till  he  wasi 
assut'ed  by  the  governors,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,,  as  the  annual  contribu- 
tions greatly  depended  on  the  account  that 


'  ThoQgb  the  Biahop  of  Dromora  kindly  an- 
swered the  letters  which  I  wrote  to  him,  relative 
to  Dr.  JohiMoa's  early  history;  yet,  in  joatKe  to 
him,  I  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  the  aceoont  of 
the  Ibrogoing  conversation,  and  the  ivbeeqaent 
transaction,  as  well  as  of  some  other  conversations 
in  which  he  is  menfloned,  has  been  given  to  the 
pnblick  without  prevuins  oomcnmication  with  his 
lordship. — ^Boswelu 

*  [See  ante,  p.  40.^E».] 
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was  given  in  the  appendix.  In  this  dilem- 
ma, he  earnestly  requested  that  Mr.  Cra- 
dock  would  ^all  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
state  particulars.  Mr.  Cradock  assented; 
and  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  suhject 
with  all  due  solemnity^  but  Johnson  was 
highly  diverted  trith  his  recital,  and,  laugh- 
ing,  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  give  my  kind  respects 
to  Dr.  Percy,  and  ^11  him,  I  desire  he  will 
do  whatever  he  pleases  in  regard  to  my 
Idler;  it  is  entirely  at  his  service." 

But  these  days  of  friendly  communica- 
tion were,  from  various  causes,  speedily  to 
pass  away,  and  worse  th^n  indifference  to 
succeed;  for  one  morning  Dr.  Percy  said 
to  Mr.  Cradock,  "  I  have  not  seen  Dr. 
Johnson  for  a  long  time.  I  believe  I  must 
just  call  upon  him,  and  greatly  Wish  that 
you  would  accompany  me.  I  intend,"  said 
he, "  to  tease  him  a  little  about  Gibbon's 
pamphlet  1."  "I  hope  not.  Dr.  Percy," 
was  Cradock's  reply.  '*  Ibdeed  I  shall,  for 
I  have  a  great  pleasure  in  combating  his 
narrow  prejudices."  They  went  together; 
and  Dr.  Percy  opened  with  some  anecdotes 
from  Northumberland-house ;  mentioned 
some  rare  books  that  were  in  the  library; 
and  then  threw  out  that  the  town  rang  with 
anplause  of  Gibbon's  "  Reply  to  Davis; " 
tnat  the  latter  '*  had  written  oefore  he  had 
readfi'  and  that  the  two  "  confederate  doc- 
tors," as  Mr.  Gibbon  termed  them,  "  had 
fallen  into  some  strange  errors." 

Johnson  said,  he  knew  nothing  of  Da- 
vis's pamphlet,  nor  would  he  give  him  any 
answer  as  to  Gibbon;  but,  if  the  *'  confede- 
rate doctors,"  as  they  were  termed,  had 
really  made  such  mistakes,  as  he  alluded  to, 
they  were  blockheads. 

Dr.  Percy  talked  on  in  the  most  care- 
less style  possible,  but  in  a  very  lofly  tone; 
and  Johnson  appeared  to  be  excessive- 
ly angry.  Mr.  Cradock  only  wished  to  get 
relea^:  for,  if  Dr.  Percy  had  proceed- 
ed to  inform  him,  that  he  had  lately  intro- 
duced Mr.  Hume  to  din^  at  the  king's 
chaplains'  table,  there  must  have  been  an 
"explosion." 

Mr.  Cradock  possessed  several  letters 
which  threw  a  full  light  on  these  unhappy 
differences;  and  with  all  his  partiality  for 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr,  Cradock  freely  declared, 
that  he  thought  Dr.  Percy  had  received  ve- 
ly  great  cause  to  take  real  offence  at  Dr. 
Johnson,  who,  by  a  ludicrous  parody  on  a 
stanza  in  the  "Hermit  of  Warkworth," 
had  rendered  him  contemptible.  It  was 
urged,  th^t  Johnson  only  meant  to  attack 
the  metre;  but  be  certainly'  turned  the 
whole  poem  into  ridicule. 

"  I  p«t  my  hat  upon  my  head. 
And  walked  into  gie  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  man 
' With  hk  bat  in  his  hand." 

>  IPablMhsdinl779^£9.]  "^ 


Mr.  Garrick,  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Cradock,  soon  aflerwaras  asked  bim» 
"  Whether  he  had  seen  Johnson's  criticism 
on  the  JlermU  7  it  is  .  already,"  said  he, 
"over  half  the  town.**!  Almost  the  last 
time  that  Mr.  Cradock  ever  saw  John- 
son, he  said  to  him,  "  Notwithstanding  all 
the  pains  that  Dr.  Farmer  and  I  tocME  to 
serve  Dr.  Percy,  in  regard  to  his  *  Ancient 
Ballads,'  he  bas  lef\  towii  for  Ireland  ^ 
,  without  taking  leave  of  either  of  us.*»l 

On  Monday,  April  18, 1  dined  with  John- 
son at  Mr.  Langton's,  where  were  Dr. 
Porteus,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  afterwards 
of  London,  and  Dr.  Stinton.  He  was  at 
first  in  a  very  silent  mbod.  Before  dinner 
he  said  nothing  but  •*  Pretty  baby,*  to  one 
of'the  chiklren.  Langton  said  very  well  to 
nie  afterwards,  that  he  could  repeat  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversaiion  before  dmner,  as 
Johnson  had  said  that  he  could  repeat  a 
complete  chapter  of  "  The  Natural  History 
of  let  land, ^'  from  the  Danish  of  Horre6ov, 
the  whole  of  which  was  exactly  thus: 

•'  CHAP.  LXXIL— Conemitng  Snakes. 

"  There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with 
thoughont  the  whole  island." 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in 
the  news-papers  of  giving  modem  charac- 
ters in  sentences  from  the  classicks,  and  of 
the  passage 

^  Parciu  deonim  cnltor,  et  iofreqn^ns, 
InBanientit  duin  npieDtiv 

Consult&i  erro,  ounc  retronOm 
Vela  dare,  atqne  itenre  conoa 
Cog«r  relkto^,"  Hon.  On.  i,  t9. 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenyns;  who, 
after  having  wandered  in  the  wilds  of  infi- 
delity, had  returned  to  the  Christian  fkith. 
Mr.  Lan^ton  asked  Johnson  as  to  the  pro- 
priety oi  tapieniia  eptuuitus,  Jobhsoh. 
"  Though  con$tUtu$  was  primanly  an  ad- 
jective, Tike  amicus  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
substantive.  So  we  have  Juris  eonstdtus^ 
a  consult  in  law." 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  paint- 
ers, and  how  certainly  a  connoisseur  could 
distinguish  them.  I  asked,  if  there  was  as 
clear  a  difference  of  styles  in  language  as  in 
painting,  or  even  as  in  hand-writing,  so 
that  the  composition  of  eve*y  individual 
may  be  distinguished?  Johksoit.  "Yes. 
Those  who  have  a  style  of  eminent  excel- 
lence, such  as  Dryden  and  Milton,  Can 
always  be  distinguished."  I  had  no  doubt 
of  this;  but  what  f  wanted  to  know  was, 
whether  there  was  really  a  peculiar  style  to 
every  man  whatever,  as  there  is  certamly  a 
peculiar  hand- writing,  a  peculiar  counte- 
nance, not  widely  different  in  many^  yet 
alwayis  enough  to  be  distinctive: 


>  [Dr.  Paraywai  made 
1781.— £».] 
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Neo  divvna  tain€ii.* 


■  '      fiusies-  son  omhSbni  muii 


Of.  Met.  1.  2.  v.  18. 

The  bishop  thought  not;  and  said,  helsup- 
poeed  that  many  pieces  in  Dodsiey's  cotleo- 
tion  of  poems,  thougj^,  all  very  pretty,  had. 
nothing  appropriate  in  their  style,  and  in 
that  particular  could  not  be  at  all  distin- 
guished.    JoRKsoir.    "  Why,  sir,  I  think 
every  maa  whatever  has  a  peculiar  style 
"which  xnay  be  discovered  by  nice  examina- 
tion and  comparison  with  others:  but  a  man 
must  write  a  g^reat  deal  to  make  his  style 
obviously  discernible.    As  logicians    say, 
this  appropriation  of  style  is  infinite  inpo- 
iestatey  limited  in  aetuJ^ 
v^Mr.    Topham  Beauclerk   came  in    the 
evening,  ami  h^  and  Df.  Johnson  and  I 
staid  *  to   supper.     It  was  mentioned  that 
Dr.  Dodd  *  nad  once  wished  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  LiTERAar  Clxjh,    JohnqoK.  "  I 
should   be  s^TTV  if  any  of  our  Club  were 
hanged.     I  will  not  say  but  some  of  them 
deserve  it^."    BExucriERK  (supposing  this 
to  be  aimed  at  persons  ^  for  whom  he  had 
at  that  time  a  wonderful  fancy,  which,  hoW- 
ever,  did  not  last  long)  was  irritated,  and 
eagerly  said,  "  You,  sir,  have  a  friend  * 


^  rMiss  RejBoldi  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins  doubted 
whether  Johnson,  had  ever  been  in  Dodd's  cood'^ 
]]fuky;  but  Johnson- told  Bosweil  (see  ante,  page 
105),  that  "  he  had  once  been.'*    The  editor 
has  now  before  him  a  letter,  dated  in  1750,  Xroin 
Dr.  Bodd  to  b'ls  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parkhurst, 
the  lexioographer,  mentioning  this,  meeting;  and 
his  account,  at  that  day,  of  the  mad  with  whom 
he  was  afterward  to  have  sd  painful  a  correspond- 
ence, is  interesting  and  curio'us.     **  I  spent  yes- 
terday afiemoOn  with  Johnson,  the  celebrated 
anthour  of  The  Rambler,  who  is  of  all  othen  the 
oddest  and  most  peculiar  fellow  I  ever  saw.     He 
is  vix  feet  high,  has  a'  violent  convulsion   in  his 
head,  and  his  eyes  are  distorted.    He  speaks 
roughly  and  load,  listens  to  no  man's  opinions, 
thoroogbly  pMtinacunis  of  hk  own.     Good  sense 
flows  firom  him  in  all  he  utten,  alid  he  seems  pos- 
sessed of  a  prodigious  fund  of  knowledge,  which 
he  is  not  at  ail  reserved  in  commanicating;  but  in 
a  manner  so  obstinate,  angonteel,  and  booriib^as 
rendera.it  disagreeable  and  dissatisfactory.     In 
dbort,  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  describe  him. 
!  lie  seems  often  inattentive  to  what  passes  in  com^* 

pany,  and  then  looks  like  a  person  '^poftisessed  by 
some  superior  spirit.  I  have  been  reflecting  on 
him  ever  since  I  saw  him.  He  is  a  man  of  most 
universal  and  surprising  genius,  but  m  himself  par- 
ticular beyond  expression." — Ed.] 
I  •  See  ante,  p.  90,  n. — Boswell.- 

'  [Probably  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Btirke, 

I  and  some  other  whigs,  the  violence  of  whose 

I  oppotititm  at  this  time  seemed  to  Johnson  little 

rimt  of  abetting  rebeilum,  (or  wbicb  they  *.*  de- 

served  to  be  ha^ed.**— Ed.] 

*  [No  doidbt  George  Steevens  (qow  Johnsoh's 

I  collesgne  in  editaug  |Shakspeare),  to  whom  such 

pnctioei  were  imputed,  and  paztieulariy  as  against 


r naming  him)  who  deserves^to  be  hanged; 
for  he  speaks  behind  their  backs  against 
those  with  Whom  he  lives' on  the  best  terms, 
and  attacks  them  in  the  newspapers.  He 
certainly  ought  lobe  k%eked,^\  Johnsoi^. 
"  Sirj  we  all  do  this  in  some  decree :  *  Vent- 
ampetimtu  damiu^  vieisnm.^ 
To  be  su  re  it  may  be  done  so  much ,  J***"*  ^^• 
that'  a  man  may  deserVe  to  be  kick-  "**  *  ' 
ed.'»  Beauclerk.  "  He  is  very  malig- 
nant." Johnson.  *«No,  sir;  he  is  not 
mab'gilant.  He  is  mischievous,  if  you  will. 
He  would  do  no  man  an  essential  injury;  he 
may,  indeed,  love  to  make  sport  of  people 
by  vexing  their  vanity.  I,  however,  ohce 
knew  an  old  eeiitleman  who  was  absolutely 
malignant.  He  really  wished  evil  to  others, 
and  rejoiced  at  it."  BosWell.  "  The 
gentleman,  Mr,  Beauclerk,  against  whom 
you  are  so  violent,  id,  I  know,  a  'man  of 

good  principles."  Beauclerk.  "Then 
e  does  not  wear  them  out  in  practice." 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  I  have  observed 
before,  delighted  in  discrimination  of  char- 
acter, and  having  a  masterly  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  was  willing  to  take  men  as 
they  bre,  imperfect,  and  with  a  mixture  of 

good  and  bad  qualities,  I  suppose^  thought 
e  had  said  enough  in  defence  of  His  friend,' 
of  whose  merits,  notwilhstaDding  his  ex- 
ceptionable points,  he  had  a  just  value:  and 
added  no  more  on  the  subject 

On  Tuesday,  14th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  with  General 
Paoli  and  Mr.  Lanjgton.  General  Ogle- 
thorpe declaimed  against  luxury.  John- 
son. "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  every  state  of 
society  is  as  luxurious  as  it  can  be.  Men 
always  take  tlie  best  they  can  get"  Oo- 
Lethorpe.  "  But  the  best  depends  much 
upon  Ourselves;  and  if  we  can  be  as  well 
satisfied  with  plain  things,  we  are  in  the 
wiong  to  accustom  our  palates  to  what  is 
high -seasoned  and  expensive.  What  says 
Addison  in  his  *  Oato,'  speaking  of  the  Nu- 
midian.^ 

*  Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase; 
•  Amid  the  ronniiig  stream  he  slakes  bis  thiret. 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night. 
On  the  first  fHendly  bank  be  throwis  him  down. 
Or  reetB  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn;    . 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring. 
Blesses  his  starv^  and  thinks  it  loxuiy.' 
Let  us  have  that  kind  of  luxury^  sir,  if  you 
wilL"    Johnson.    «  But  hoW,  sir ;  to  be 
merely  satisfied  is  not  enoughs    It  is  in  re- 
finement and  elegance  that  the  civilised 
man  differs  from  the  savage.    A  great  part 
of  our  industry,  and  all  our  ingenuity,  is 
exercised  in  orocuring  pleasure;  and,  sir,  a 
hungry  man  has  not  the  same  pleasure  in 
eating  a  plain  diiiner,  that  a  hungry  maa 

Garrick^md  Mr.  Arthur  Muiphy* — Mu$  Hawk 
Mem  I  80.— Ed.] 
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has  in  eatings  luxurious  dinner.  You  see 
I  put  the  case  fairly.  A  hungry  man  may 
have  as  much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating 
a  plain  dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fastidious 
has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  But  I 
suppose  the  man  who  decides  between  the 
two  dinners  to  be  equally  a  hungry  man." 

Talicing  of  the  different  governments,^— 
JoHNsoif.  **The  more  contracted  power 
is,  the  more  easily  it  is  destroyed.  A  C9un- 
try  governed  by  a  despot  is  an  inverted  cone. 
Government  there  cannpt  be  so  firm  as 
when  it  rests  upon  a  broad  basis  gradually 
'contracted,  as  tne  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  is  founded  on  the  parliament, 
then  is  in  the  privy  council,' then  in. the 
king."  BoswELL.  **  Power,  when  con- 
tracted into  the  person  of  a  despot,  may  be 
easily  destroyed,  as  the  prince  may  be  cnt 
off.  So  Caligula  wished  that  the  people  of 
Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut 
them  off  at  a  bbw."  Oglethorpe.  It 
was  of  the  senate  he  wished  that  >.  The 
senate  by  its  usurpatioh  controlled  both  the 
emperour  and  the  people.  And  do  n't  you 
think  that  we  see  too  m;ich  of  that  in  our 
owft  parliament.^ " 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
etymology  of  Maccaronick  verses,  which  he 
thought  were  of  Italian  invention,  from 
Maccaroni;  but  on  being  informed  that  this 
would  infer  that  they  were  the  most  com 
mon  and  easy  verses,  maccaroni  being  the 
most  ordinary  and  simple  food,  he  was  at  a 
loss)  for  he  said,  "  He  rather  should  have 
supposed  it  to  import,  in  its  primitive  signi- 
fication, a  composition  of  several  things  Sj 
for  Ma<^>aronieK  verses  are  verses  made  out 
of  a  mixture  of  different  languages,  that  is, 
of  one  language  with  the  termination  of  an- 
other." 1  suppose  we  scarcely  know  of  a 
language  in  any  country,  where  there  is  any 
learnings  in  which  that  motley  ludicrous 
species  of  composition  may  not  be  found. 
It  is  particularly  droll  in  Low  Dutch.  The 
"  Polemo-middinia "  of  Drummond,  of 
Hawthornden,  in  Vrhich  there  is  a  jumble 
of  many  languages- moulded,  as  if  it  were 

^  [Bocwell  waa  right,  and  Oglethdrpe  wrong; 
the  eiclamatioD  ia  Soetonios  is  **  Utinam  popuhu 
Romaaiia  mnaon  oervicem  haberet**  Calig.  zzx, 
—Ed.] 

*  Dr.  JohaaoD  was  right  in  sapposing  that  this 
kind  of  poetry  derived  its  name  from  maeeherone, 
**  An  ista  poetica  (says  Merlin  Coccaie,  whose 
tnie  aaine  was  Theopbilo  Folengo)  nuncnpator 
ari  maoaronica,  a  tnaearombua-  derivata;  qui 
fnacarones  sont  quoddam  pnlmentnin,  farina, 
caseo,  bntyro  cooipaginetanoi,  groanum,  rude,  et 
ni8tkaaaiii.  Ideo  maoaronica  nil  nisi  grossedinem , 
mditatem,  et  vpcabnlazzos  debet  in  se  continere.*' 
WartoD's  Hist  of  Enc.  Poet.  ii.  867.  Folengo's 
SsBunied  name  was  taken  ap  in  consequence  of 
his  having  been  instnicted  in  his  yonth  by  Virago 
Coeoab.    He  died  in  l(^44.-r->MAu>NX. 


all  in  Latin,  is  well  known  .  Mr.  Lanirtoa 
made  us  laugh  heartily  at  one  in  the  Gre- 
cian mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in  which 
are  .to  be  found  such  comical  JUngh-heUen' 
ism*  as«x  CCoio-iF  tC.f;^d»:  they  were  banged 
with  clubs. 

On  Wednesday,  l5th  April,  I  dined  with 
Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  and  was  in  high 
spirits,  for  I  had  been  a  good  part  of  the 
morning  with  Mr.  Orme,  the  aole  and  elo- 
quent historian  of  Hindostan,  who  express- 
ed a  great  admiration  of  Johnson.  "  I  do 
not  care,"  said  he,  <<  on  what  subject  John- 
son talks;  but  I  loVe  better  to  hear  him  talk 
than  any  body«>  He  either  gives  you  new 
thoughts,  or  a  new  colouring.  It  is  a  shame 
to  the  natio|i  that  he  has  not  been  more 
liberally  rewarded.  Had  I  been  George  the 
Third,  and  thought  as  he  did  about  Ameri- 
ca, I  would  have  given  Johnson  three  liun- 
dred  a  year  for  his '  Taxation  no  Tyranny,' 
alone."  I  repeated  this,  and  Johnson  was 
much  pleased  with  such  praise  from  such 
a  man  as  Orme.' 

At.  Mr.  Dilly's  to-day  were  Mrs. 
Knowles',  the  ingenious  quaker  lady.  Miss 
Seward,  the  poetess  of  Xichfield,  the  Rev- 
erend tor.  Mayo,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Be  res- 
ford,  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Before 
dinner  Dr.  Johnson  seized  upon  Mr.  Charles 
Sheridan's***  Account  of  the  late  Revolution 
in  Sweden,"  and  seemed  to  read  it  ravenous- 
ly, affif  he  devoured  it,  which  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance his  method  of  studying.  "  He 
knows  how.  to  read  better  than  any  one," 
says  Mrs.  Knowles;  "  he  gets  at  tne  sub- 
stance of  a. book  directly;  he  tears.out  the 
heart  of  it."  He  kept  it  wrapt  up  In  the 
tablecloth  in  his  lap  during  the  time  of  din- 
ner, from  an  avidity  to  have  one  entertain- 
ment in  readiness,  when  he  should  have 
finished  another;  resembling  (if  I  may  use 
so  coarse  a  simile;)  a  dog  wno  holds  a  bone 
in  his  paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  some- 
thing eke  ^-hich  has  been  thrown  to  htm. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very 
naturally  introduced  at  a  table  where  John- 
son, wKo  boasted  of  the  nicehess  of  his  pal- 
ate, owned  that,  <*  he  always  found  a  good 
dinner,''  he  said  "  I  could  write  a  better 
book  of  cookery  than  has  ever  yet  been 
writt^:  it  should  be  a  book  upon  phik)- 
sophicaf  principles.  Pha  rmacy  is  now  made 
much  more  simple.  Cookery  may  be  made 
so, too.  A  prescription  which  is  now  com- 
pounded of  five  ingredients,  had  formerly  fif^ 
ty  in  it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the  nature  of  the  in- 
gredients be  well  known,  much  fewer  will  do. 
Then,  as  you  cannot  make  bad  meat  good, 
I  would  tell  what  is  the  best  butcher's  meat, 
the  beat  beef,  the  best  pieces;  how  to  choose 


»  [See  ante,  p.  T7.— Ed.} 
*  The  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Rwhaitd  Brimley 
Sheridan,    fie  died  in  180(^lfAi.oH*. 
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young;' fowm;  the  proper  seasons  of  different 

-vegretabtes;  and  then  how  to  roast  and  hoil 

and  compound."    Dillt.    "  Mrs.  Glasse's 

*  Cookery/  which  is  the  best,  was  written 

Uy  Or.  Hill,    Half  the  trade  »  know  this." 

Johnson.    '*Well,^sir.    This  shows  how 

muck  better  the  subject  of  oookary  may  be 

treateid  b  j  a  philosopher.    I  doubt  if  the 

book  Rewritten  by  Dr.  Hill;  for,  in  Mrs. 

Glasse's  *  Cookery,'  which  I  have  looked 

into,  8 at t-petre  and  sal-prunella  are  spoken 

of  as  different  substances^  whereas  sal-pru* 

nella  is  only  salt'^tre  burnt  on.  charcoal; 

and    HiU  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this. 

However,  as  the  greatest  pait  of  isuch  a 

book  is  made  by  transcription,  this  mistake 

may    have  been  carelessly  adopted.     But 

you  shall  see  what  a  book  of  cookery  I  shall 

make:  I  shall  agree  with  Mr.  I)iUy  for  the 

^opy-right."    Mis»  Sbward.  "  Thai  would 

be    Hercules   with   the    distaff    indeed.** 

JoHSiaoK.      *'  No,  madam.     Women  can 

spin   very  well;  but  they  cannot  make. a 

good  book  of  cooker}'." 

JoHics<>K.     "  O  I   Mr.  Dilly — ^you  must 
know  that  an  English  Benedictine  monk  ^ 
at  Paris  has  translated  <  The  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick's'Memoirs,'  from  the  original  French, 
and  has  sent  them  to  me  to  sell.     I  ofiered 
them  to  Strahan,  who  sent  them  back  with 
this  answer; — *  That  the  first  book  he  had 
lAiblished  was  the  Duke  of  Benvick's  Life, 
\fy  which  he  had  lost:  and  -  he  hated  the 
name."    Now  I  honestly  tell  you  that  Stra- 
han  has  refused  them;  but  I  also  honestly 
tell  you  that  he  did  it  upon  no  principle,  for 
he  never  kK>ked  into  them."    Dilly.  "  Are 
they    well    translated,    sir  ? "      Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  very  well;  in  a  Style  very  cur- 
rent and  clear.    I  have  written  to  the  Be- 
nedictine to  give  me  an  answer  upon  two 
poidlsi-    What  Evidence  is  there  that  the 
lettei^  are  authentick  ?  (for  if  they  are  not 
authen tick,  they  are' nothing).    And  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  original  French  is 
puMlshed  ?    For  if  the  French  edition  is 
not  to  appear  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
translation  will  be  almost  as  yalua{)le  as  an 
original  book.  They  will  make  two  volumes 
in  octavojt  and  I  have  undertaken  to  cor- 
rect every  sheet  as  it  comes  Oom  the  press." 
Mr.  Dilly  desired  to  see  them,  and  said  he 
would  send  for  them.    He  asked  Dr.  John- 
son if  he  would  write  a  preface  to  ^6m. 
Johnson.    "No,   sir.    The  Benedictinea 
were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  *1I  do  what  I 
undertook  to  do;  but  I  will  not  mingle  my 
name  with  them.     I  am  to  gain  nothmg  by 


'*  Ai  physicians  are  called  the  fucuHyy  and 
eosDsellon  at  law  tht  j9r<i/e«ndn,  the  booksellen 
of  London  an  denominaied  the  trade,  Jphnaon 
disapproved  of  tbese^denominatmns.— Boswbll. 
*  [The  Abb6  Hook.  They  were  pablhibed,  m 
1779,  by  CaddL^MACXUTTora.] 


them.  I  Ml  turn  them  loose  unotf  the  world, 
and  let  them  take  their  chance,"  Dr.  Ma- 
To.  "Pray,  sir,  are  Ganganelli's  letters 
authentick?"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  Vol- 
taire put  the  same  question  to  the  editor  of 
them '  that  I  did  to  Macpherson — ^Where 
are  the  originals  ?  " 

Mrs.  Knowies  ^affected  to  complain  that 
men  had  much  more  liberty  allowed  them 
than  women.  Johnson.  "  Why,  madam, 
womi^n  have  all  the  liberty  they  should  wish 
to  have.  We  have  all  the  labour  and  the 
danger,  and  the  women  all  the  advantage. 
We  go  to  sea,  we  build  houses^  we  do  every 
thing,  in  short,  to  pay  our  court  to  the 
women."  Mrs.  Knowlks..  "The Doctor 
reasons  very  wittily,  but  not  convincingly. 
Now,  take  the  instance  of  building;  the  ma- 
son's wife)  if  she  is  ever  seen  in  liquor,  is 
ruined:  the  mason  mayge't  himself  drunk 
as  of^en  as  he  pleases,  with  little  loss  of 
•character;  nay,  may  let  his'  wife  and  chil- 
dren starve."  Johnson.  "Madam,  you 
must  consider,  if  the  mason  does  get  him- 
self drunk,  and  let  his  wife  and  children 
starve,  the  parish  will  oblige  him  to  find 
security  for  their  maintenance.  We  have 
different  modes  of  restraining  evil.  Stocks 
for  the  men,  aducking-etoolibr  women,  and 
a  pound  for  beasts.  If  we  require  more 
perfection  froih  women  than  from  ourselves, 
it  is  doing  them  honour.  Arid  women 
haVe  not  the  same  temptations  that  we 
have;  they  may  always  live  in  virtuous 
company;  men  must  mix  in  the  world  indis- 
criminately. If  a  woman  has  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  what  is  wrong,  being  secured  from 
it  is  no  restraint  to  her.  I  am  at  liberty 
to  walk  into  the  Thames;  but  if  I  were  to 
try  it,  my  friends  would  restrain  me  in  Bed- 
lam, and  I  should  be  obliged  .  to  thera." 
Mas.  KnowLes.  "^till,  Doctor,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a  hardship  that  more  in- 
dulgence is  allowed  to  men  than  to  women. 
It  gives  a  superiority  to  men,  to  which  I  do 
not  see  how  they  are  entitled."  Johnson. 
"  It  is  plain,  madam,  one  or  other  must 
have  the  superiority.  As  Shakspeare  says, 
*  If  two  men  ride  on  a  horse^  one  must  ride 
behind.'"  Dilly."  *^  I  suppose,  sir,  Mrs. 
Knpwlcs  would  have  them  ride  in  panniers, 
one  on  each  side."  Johnson.  "  Then, 
sir,  the  horse  would  throw  them  both." 
Mrs.  Knowles.  "Well,  I  hope  that  in 
another  world  the  sexes  will  be  equal." 
BoswELL.  "  That  is  being  too  ambitious, 
madam.  We  might  as  well  desire  to  be 
equalHvith  the  angels.  We  shall  all,  I  hope, 
be  haopy  in  a  future  state,  but  we  must  not 
expect  to  be  all.  happy  in  the  same  degree. 
It  IS  enough,  if  we  be  happy  according  to» 
our  seve*'al  capacities.  A  worthy  carmaa 
will  get  to  heaven  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac  New 
toD«    Yet»  though  equally  good,  they  will 
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not  have  the  uioe  degrees  of  happineu.*' 
J0HN805.    "IProbablynoty 

Upon  this  subject  I  had  once  before 
sounded  him  by  mentioning  the  late  Rever- 
end Mr..  Brown  of  Utrecht's  image;  that  a 
reat  and  ^nall  glass,  though  equally  full, 
_^id  not  hold  an  equal  quantity;  which  he 
threw  out  to  refate  David  Hume's  saying, 
that  a  little  miss,  going  to  dance  at  a  ball, 
in  a  fine  new  dress,  was  sis  happv  as  a  great 
orator,  af\er  havingmade  an  eloquent  and 
applauded  speech.  After,  some  thoijight, 
Johnson  said,  '^  I  come  over  to  the  par- 
son." As  an  instance  of  coincidence  of 
thinking,  Mr.  Dilly  told  me,  that  Dr.  Kin^, 
a  late  dissecting  minister  in  London,  said 
to  him,  upon  the  happiness  in  a  future  state 
of  good  men  of  different  capacities,  <' A  pail 
does  not  hold  so  much  as  a  tub;,  but,  if  it 
be  equally  ful),  it  has  no  reason  to  complain. 
£ver^  saint  in  heaven  will  have  as  much 
happiness  as  he  can  hold."  Mr.  Dilly. 
thought  this  a  ctear,  though  a  familiar,  illus- 
tration of  the  phrase,  "  One  star  difiereth 
from  another  in  brightness."  [1  Cor.  xv.. 
41J 

Dr,  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opin- 
ion of  Soame  Jenyns's  "  View  of  the  Inters 
nal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion  " — 
Johnson.  "  I  think  it  a  pretty  book;  not 
very  theological  indeed;  and  there  seems  to 
be  an  afTectatiou  of  esse  and  carelessness, 
as  if  it  were  not  suitable  to  his  character  to 
be  very  serious  about  the  matter.'  Bos- 
i^ELL.  "  He  may  have  intended  this  to  in- 
troduce his  bogk  the  better  aiAoi^  genteel 
people,  who  might  be  unwilling  to  read  too 
p^rave  a  treatise.  There  is  a  general  kvitV 
m  the  age. .  We  have  physicians  now  with 
baff-wigs;  may  we  not  have  airy  divines, 
at  least  somewhat  less  solemn  in  their  ap- 
pearance than  they  used  to  be  ?"  John- 
son. "  Jenyns  might  mean  as  voii  say." 
BoswELL.  "  You  should  like  his  book, 
Mrs.  Knowles,  as  it  maintains,  as  you 
friends  do,  that  courage  is  not  a  christian 
virtue."  Mas.  Knowles.  "  Yes,  indeed, 
I  like  him  there l  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  friendship  is  not  a  christian 
virtue."  Johnson.  "  Why,  njadam, strict^ 
ly  sneaking,  he  is  right.  All  friendship  is 
preferring  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to  the  neg- 
I^t,  or,  pe/haps,  against  the  interest,  of 
others;  so  that  an  old  Greek  said, '  He  that 
\i9s  friends  has  no  friend^.'  Now  Chris- 
tianity recommends  universal  benevolence; 
to  consider  all  men  as  our  brethren;  which 
is  contrary  to  the  virtue  of  friendship,  as  de- 


>  See  on  this  qaefldon  Bishop  HalPs  Epistles, 
6ec.  iii.  epist  6^  **  Of  the  different  degrees  of 
heayenly  gloiy,  and  of  our  motnalimdwledge  of 
each  other  above,  '*  and  vol.  il  p.  7,  where  ako 
this  sabject  is  daconed.— Maloice. 

'  [Oi*  ^)M,  w  ^A«(,  a  phrase  fieqaently  quoted 
by  Dr.  Johoaoo. — ^En.] 


dcribed  by  the  ancient  philosophers^  Sure* 
Iv,  madam,  your  sect  must  approve  of  this; 
for  you  call  all  men  Jriendi."  Mrs. 
Knowles.  "We  are  commanded  to  do 
good  to  all  men,  <  but  especially  to  them 
who  are  of  th^  household  of  faith.'"  JoHir 
SON.  '^A/V^U,  madam;  the  household  of 
faith  is  wide  enoughs"  Mrs.  Rnowles. 
<*But,  Doctor,  our  Saviour  had  twelve  apos- 
tles, yet  there  was  one  whom  he  loved. 
John  was  called  ^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
lnv«/i»»     JoHXSQN  (with  cyes  sparkling 


loved.^ 


benignantly).  «  Very  w«U,  indeed,  madam« 
You  have  said  very  weH."  Boswkix.  "  A 
fine  application.  Fray,  sir,  had  you  ever 
thought  of  it  ? "  Jons  SON.  "  I  had  not, 
sir." 

From  this  pleasinff  subject,  he,  I  know 
not  how  or  why^maae  a  sudden  transition 
tQ  one  upon  which  he  was  a  violent  aggres- 
sor; for  ne  said,  ^*  I  am  willing  to  love  all 
mankind,  except  an  Americim;^  and  his 
inflammable  corruption  bursting  into,  horrid 
fire,  he  "breathed  out  threat^nings  and 
slaughter 3;*^  calling  them  ''rascals,  cob- 
bers, pirates; "  and  exclaiming,. he  'd  "  bum 
and  destroy. them."  Miss  Seward,'  lodcing 
to  him  with  mild  but  steady  astonishment, 
said,  "  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  we  are 
always  most  violent  against  those  whom  we 
have  injured."  He  was  irritated >still  more 
by  this  delicate  and  keen  reproach;  and 
roared  out  another  tremendous  voUey, 
which  one  might  fancy  could  be  heard 
across  the  Atlantick.  During  this  tempest 
I  sat  in  great  uneasiness,  lamenting  his  heat 
of  temper,  till,  by  degrees,  I  diverted  his 
attention  to  other  topicks. 

1)r.  Mato  (to  Dr.  Johnson).  "  Pray, 
8ir>  have  you  read  Edwards^of  JHew  Eng- 
land, on  Grace? "  Johnson*  "  No,  air." 
Bos  WELL.  <<  It  puzzled  me  so  mudi  m  to 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  by  stating, 
with  wonderAil  acute  ingenuity,  our  being 
actuated  by  a  series  of  motives  which  we 
ca&Rot  resist,  that  the  only  relief  J  had  was 
to  forget  it."  Mayo.  "  But  he  midies 
the  proper  distinction  between  moral  and 
physical  necessitv."  Boswsll.  *'  Alas! 
sir,  they  come,  both  to  the  same  thing. 
You  may  be  bound  as  hard  by  chains  when 
covered  by  leatlier,  as  when  the  iron  ap- 
pears. The  arguinent  for  the  moral  neces- 
sity of  human  actions  is  always,  I  observe, 
fortified  by  supposing  universal  prescience 
to  be  one  of  the  a^ributes  of  the  Deity." 
JoHifsoN.  "You  are  surer  that  you  are 
free,  than  you  are  of  prescience;  you  are 
surer  that  you  can  lift  up  your  finger  or  not 


*  [What  have  Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Mia.  Piosi 
ever  related  or  cbaiaoteriasd  ihsoch  violeat  terms 
aa  Mr.  Boswell  here  osea?  violent,  indeed,  to  the 
extent  of  bei^g  ahnoat  luinteUtgible.  What  means 
**bis  if^mmable  earrupiion  hwntiMt  snto 
horrid  fret  "—Ed.] 
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m  yon  pleaie,  than  yon  are  of  any  conehi- 
Mon  from  a  deduction  of  reaeoning.    But 
let  hb  consider  a  little  the  objection  from; 
preacience.    It  is  certain  I  am  either  to -go 
Aome  to-ni^hit  or  not;  that  does  not  prevent 
my  freedom."    BoswblI.     ''That  it  is 
certain  you  are  either  iofi^o  home  or  not, 
does  not  prevent  vonr  freedotn:  because 
the  liberty  of  choice  between  the  two  is 
compatible  vrith  that  certainty.    Bat4f  one 
of  these  events  be  c(»rtaii|  now,  you  have 
no  fiUure  power  of  volition.    If  it  be  cer- 
tain you  are  to  go  home  to-niffht,  you  ttnut 
go  home."    Johnson.     "  If  1  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  a  man,  I  can  judge  with 
great  probability  how  he  will  act  in  any  case, 
without  his  being  restrained  by  my  judging. 
God  mny  have  this  probability .  increas^. 
to  certamty '."    Boswell.  *  "  When  it  is 
increased  to  eeriainiy,  freedom  ceases,  be- 
cause that  cannot  M  certainly  foreknown 
which  is  not  certain  at  the  time;  but  if  it 
be  certain  at  the  time,  it  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  nfaintain  that  there  can  be 
aflerwards  any  eontingeney  dependent  upon 
the  exercise  of  will  or  any  thing  else.*" 
JoHHSOir.     *'  AH  theory  is  against  the  free- 
dom of  the'  will;  all  experience  for  it."    I 
did  not  push  the  aubject  any  farther.    I 
was  glad  to  find  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a 
question  of  the  most  abstract  nature,  m- 
volved  with  theological  tenets  which  he 
generally  would  not  suffer  to  be  in  any 
decree,  opposed  >. 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury:  ''You 
cannot  spend  money  in  luxury  witliout 
doing  good  to  the  poor.  Nay,  you  do 
more  good  to  them  by  spending  it  in  luxury; 
you  make  them  exert  industrv,  whereas 
by  givinff  it  you  keep  them  idle  I  own, 
indeed,  there  may  be  more  virtue  in  giving 
^  it  immediately  in  charity,  than  in  spending 
it  in  luxury;  though  there  may  be  pride  in 
that  too."     Miss  Seward  asked,  if  this 


1  t'^i*  seenx  a  Tery  loose  report  Dr.  JohU'r 
fon  fiever  coold  have  talked  of  "  God^b  having 
probabiHty  increased  to  certainty.^'  To  the 
Vernal  and  Infinite  Creator  there  can  be  neither 
probability  nor  futurity.  The  action  whkh  ii 
futvre  to  moitala  it  only  a  point  of  eternity  in 
the  eye  of  the  Almighty,  and  it  and  all  the 
Diotivee  that  led  to  it  are  and  were  from  all  eter- 
nity f»re$ent  to  him.  Onr  boanded  intellecta 
cannot  comprehend  the  preseienee  of  the  Deity  ; 
bat  if  that  attribnte  be  conceded,  there  oeeros  no 
difficolty  m  reconcilkig  h  with  onr  ownyrfe  agen" 
ey ;  for  God  Aoi  afaiady  seen  what  man  v)iU 
•  Aoo9e  to  do.— Ed.] 

'  If  any  <lf  my  readen  are  disturbed  by  this 
thorny  qoertion,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
them  Letter  69  of  Montetqaiea's  Lettres  Per- 
Bonnes,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Palmer  of  loling- 
ton's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  mechankail  ai^ 
maats  for  w.hat  he  absordly  calla  *<  philooophkal 
naeessity."—- BoawBLL. 
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was  not  Mandeville's  doctrise  of  '*  private 
vices  publick  benefits."  Jorhson.  *'Th6 
fallacy  of  that  book  is,  tiiat  Mandevijle 
defines  neither  vices  nor  benefits.  He 
reckons  among  vices  every  thing  that  gives 
pleasure.  He  takes  the  narrowest  system 
of  morality,  monaetick  morality,  which 
holds  pleasure  itself,  to  be  a  vice,  such  as 
eating  salt  with  our  fish,  because  it  makes 
it  eat  better;  and  he  reckons  wealth  as  a 
publick  benefit,  which  is  by  no  means- 
always  true,.  Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a  % 
vice.  Having  a  garden,  which  we  all 
know  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  is  a  great 
pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  state 
of  being  there  are  many  pleasures  vices, 
which  however  are  so  immediately  agreea- 
ble that  we  can  hardlv  abstain  from  them. 
The  happiness  of  heaven  wjU  be,  that 
pleasure  and  virtue  will  be  perfectly  consist- 
en  t;  Mandeville  puts  the  case  of  a  man 
who  gets  drunk  at  an  ale|iouse,  and  says 
it  is  a  public  benefit,  because  so  much 
monev  is  got  by  it  to  the  publick.  But  it 
ra\ist  DC  considered,  that  all  the  good  gained 
by  this,  through  the  gradation  of  alehouse- 
keeper,  brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer,  is 
overbalanced  bv  the  evil  caused  to  the  man 
apd  his  family  by  his  getting  drunk.  This 
is  the  way  to  try  what  is  vicious,  by  ascer- 
taining whether  more  evil  than  good  is  pro- 
duced by  it  upon  the  whole,  which  is  the 
case  in  all  vice.  It  may  happen  that  good 
is  prodtTced  by  vice,  but  not  as  vice;  for 
instance,  a  robber  may  take  mone^  from  its 
owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who  will  make  a 
better  use  of  it.  Here  is  good  prodticed; 
but  not  by  the  robbery  as  robberv,  but  as 
translation  of  property.  I  read  Mandeville 
forty  or,  I  believe,  fifty  years  ago  3.  He 
did  not  puzzle  me;  he  opened  my  views 
into  real  life  very  much.  No,  it  is  clear 
that  the  happiness  of  society  depends  on 
virtue.  In  Sparta,  theft  was  allowed  by 
general  consent;  theft,  therefore,  was  there 
not  a  crime,  but  then  there  was  no  security; 
and  what  a  life  must  they  have  had,  when 
there  was  no  security!  Without  truth 
there  must  be  a  dissolution  of  society.  As 
it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth,  that  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  trust  to  our  ears;  but  how 
should  we  be,  if  falsehood  wer^  multiplied 
ten  times!  Society  is  held  together  by 
communication  ana  information;  and  I 
remember  this  remark  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown*s,  <  Do  the  devils  lie^  No;  for  then 
hell  could  not  subsist.' " 

Talking  of  Miss  -= —  *\  a  literary  lady,  he 
said,  <M  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Miss 
Reynolds,  to  let  her  know  that  I  desired 
she  would  not  flatter  me  so  much."  Some- 
bodv  now  observed. "  She  flatters  Garrick." 


•  [See  anJte,  v.  i.  p.  2«8.— Ed.]. 

«  [Hannah  Mord»— ^otone  JIf  S.— En.} 
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Johnson.  "  She  is  in  the  right  to  flatter 
Garrick.  She  is  in  the  right  for  two  rear 
sons;  first,  because  she  has  the  world  with 
her,  who  have  been  praising  Garrick  these 
thirty  years;  add  secondly,  because  she  is 
rewarded  for  it  by  Garrick.  Why  shovU 
she  flatter  me7  I  can  do  nothing  for  her. 
Let  her  carry  her  praise  to  a  better  market." 
Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Knowles,  '*  Tdu, 
madam,  have  been  flattering  me  all  the 
evening;  I  wish  you  would  give  Boswell  a 
little  now.  If  you  knew  his  merit  as  well 
as  I  do,  yoa  would  say  a  great  deal;  he  is 
the  best  travelling  companion  in  the  world." 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Reverend. Mr. 
Mason's  prosecution  of  Mr.  Murray,  the 
bookseller  *,  for  having  inserted  in  a  collec- 
tion of  "  Gray's  Poems"  oply  fifty  lines,  of 
which  Mr.  Mason  had  still  the  exclusive 
property,  under  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne; 
ana  that  Mr.  Mason  had  persevered,  noU 
withstanding  his  being  recjuested  to  name 
his  own  terms  of  compensation  3.  JohnsoD 
signified  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Mason'a 
conduct  very  strongly;  but  added,  by  way 
of  showing  th^at  he  was  not  surprised  at  it, 
*«  Mason's  a  whig."  Mas.  Knowles  ([not 
hearing  distinctly).  ''What!  a  prig,  six?" 
Johnson.  "Worse,  madam;  a  whigl 
But  he  is  both!" 

I  expressed  a  horr^ur  at  the. thought  of 
death.  Mrs.  Knowlbs.  "Nay,  thou 
shouldst  not  have  a  horrour  for  what  is  the 
gate  of  ^life."  Johnson  (standing  upon  the 
hearth,  rolfing  about,  with  a  serious,  sol- 
emn, and  somewhat  |[loomy  air).  ''No 
rational  man  can  die  without  uneasy  appre- 
hension." Mas.  Knowlbs.  "The scrip- 
tures tell  us,  'The  righteous  shall  have 
hope  in  his  death."?  Johnson.  "Yes, 
madam,  that  is,  he  shall  not  have  despair. 
But,  consider,  his  hope  of  salvation  must 
be  founded  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is 
promised  that  the  mediation  of  our  Savipur 
shall  be  applied  to  us,— namely,  obedience ; 
and  where  obedience  has  failed,  then,  as 
suppletory  to  it,  repentance.  But  what 
man  csn  say  that  his  obedience  has  been 
such,  as  he  would  approve  of  in  another, 
or  even  in  hinuself  upon  ck)se  examination, 
or  that  his  repentance  has  not  been  such  as 
to  require  bemg  repented  of?  No  man  can 
be  sure  that  his  obedience  and  repentance 
will  obtain  salvation."  .Mas.  Knowt.bs. 
"  But  divine  intimation  of  acceptance  may 
be  made  to  the  soul."  -  Johnson.  "  Mad- 
am, it  may;  but  I  should  not  think  the  bet- 
ter of  a  man  who  should  tell  me  on  his 
death-bed»  he  was  sure  of  salvation.    A 


^  [Mr.  Murray  was  a  npirited  and  intelligent 
bookseller,  the  father  of  the  pnblisher  of  this  work. 
—Ed.] 

«  See  «  A  letter  to  W,  Mason,  A.  M.  from  J. 
Murray,  bookseller  in  London,"  second  ediCioo,  p 

20.-^BoiWSLI.. 


man  cannot  be  sure  himself  that  he  has  di- 
vine intimation,  of  acceptance:  much  less 
can  he  make  others  siire  that  he  has  it.** 
BoswBLL.  "  Then,  sit,  we  must  be  con- 
tented, to  acknowledge  that  death  is  a  terri- 
ble thing.**  Johnson.  "  Tes,  sir.  I  have 
made  no  approaches  to  a  state  which  can 
look  on  it  as  not  terrible."  Mas.  Knowles 
(seeming  to  emoy  a  pleasing  serenity  in  the 
persuasion  or  benignant  ydivine  light). 
"  Does  not  St.  Paul  say,  '  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  I  have  finished  my 
course;  henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  life?'"  Johnson.  '<  Yes»  madam;  but 
here  was  a  man  inspired,  s  msn  who  had 
been  converted  by  supernatural  interposi- 
tion.'* BoswBLL.  "  In  prospect  death  is 
dreadful ;  but  in  fact  we  find  tliat  people 
die  easy."  Johnson.  "Why,,  sir,  most 
people  hsve  not  thought  much  of  the  mat- 
ter, so  cannot  soy  much,  and  it  is  supposed 
they  die  easy.  Few  believe  it  certain  they 
are  then  to  die ;  and  those  who  do  set 
themselves  to  behave  with  resolution  3,  as  a 
man  does  who  is  goinjr  to  be  hanfed ; — he 
is  not  the  less  unwillmg  to  be  hanged.'* 
Miss  Sewabd.  "There  is  one  mode  of 
the  fear  of  deaths  which  is  certainly  absurd; 
and  that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation,  which 
is  only  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream." 
Johnson.  "  It  is  neither  pleasing  nor 
sleep;  it  is  nothing.  Now  mere  existence 
is  so  much  better  than  nothing,  that  one 
would  rather  «xist  even  iu  pain,  than  not 
exist'*  BosWBLL.  "If  annihilation  be 
nothing,  then  existing  in  p|iin  is  not  a  com- 

rirative  state,  but  is  a  positive  evil,  which 
cannot  think  we  should  choose.  I  musi 
be  allowed  to  differ  hercj  and  it  would  les- 
sen the  hope  of  a  future  state  founded  on 
the  argument,  that  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  is  good  as  .he  is  great,  will  hereafter 
eonipensate  for  our  present  sufferings  in 
this  life.  For  if  existence,  such  as  we  have 
it  here,  be  comparatively  a  good,  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain,  though  no  more  qf 
It  should  be  given  to  us.  But  if  our  onl^ 
state  of  existence  were  in  this  world,  then 
we  might  with  some  reason  complin  that 
we  are  so  dissatisfied  with  our  enjoymentB 
compared  with  our  desires."  Johnson. 
"  The  lady  confounds  annihilation,  which  is 
nothing,  with  the  apprehension  of  it,  which 
is  dreadful.  It  is  m  the  apprehension  of  it 
that  the  horrour  of  annihilation  consists.'* 
Of  John  Wesley,  he  said,  "  He  can  talk 
well  on  any  subject**  Boswell.  "  Pray, 
sir,  i^'hat  has  he  made  of  his  story  of  s 
ghost?'*  Johnson.  "  Why,,  sir,  be  be  " 
neves  it;  but  not  on  sufficient  authority 
He  did  not  tske  time  enough  to  examine  the 
girl.  It  was  at  Newcastle  where  the  ghost 
Was  said  to  have  appeared  to  a  young  wo- 


>  [Bee  onif ,  v.  i.  p.  884,  where  Pseli  aarame 
that  they  aro  thinking  of  ssmetbing  ebe^— £p.] 
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Qian  several  times,  mentioning  something 
about  tne  right  to  an  old  house,  adyising 
application  to  be  made  to  an  attorney,  which 
was  done;  and  at  tile  same  time,  saying  the 
attorney  woilld  do  nothing,  which  proved 
to  be  the  fact  *  This,'  says  John,  *  js  a 
proof  tl^ai  a  ghost  knows  our  thouglits.' 
Now,''  laup^hinff,  <Mt  is  not  necessary  to 
know  our  thoughts,  to. tell  that  an  attorney 
will  sometimes  do  nothing.  Charles  Wes- 
ley, who  is'  a  more  stationary  man,  does  not 
believe  the  story.  I  am  sorry  that  John  did 
not  take  more  pains  to  inquire  into  the  evi- 
dence for  it."  Miss  ScwAap  ^with  an  in- 
credulous smile).  ^*What,  sir!  about  a 
ghostf  0  JoHKSON  (with  solemn  vehe- 
mence). "  Yes,  madam;  this  is  a  question 
which,  after  five  thousand  years,  is  vet  .un- 
decided; a  question,  whether  in  theology  Or 
philosophy,  one  of  the  most  important  that 
can  come  before  the  human  understanding." 
Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,*  as^a  proselyte 

to  Q,uakerism,  Miss  -^—  -^ J,  a  young 

lady  well  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom 
he  had  shown  much  affection;  while  s^ie 
ever  had,  and  still  retained,  a  great  res{)ect 
for  him.  Mrs.  Knowles  at  the  same  time 
took  an  opportunity  of  letting  him  know 
"  that  the  amiable  young  creature  was  sor- 
ry at  finding  that  he  was  otfended  at  her 
leaving  the  church  of  England,  and  embra- 
cing a  simpler  faitii;**  and,  in  the  gentlest 
and  most  persuasive  manner,  solicited  his 
kind  indulgence  for  what  was  sincerely  a 
matter  of  conscience.  J  oh  v  son  (frowning 
very  angrilv).  "  Madam,  sfa6  is  an  odious 
wench.  She  could  not  have  any  proper 
conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  cnange 
her  religion,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
ail  subjects,  and  shoukl  be  studiea  with  all 
care,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  can  get 
She  knew  no  more  of  the  church  which  she 
left,  and  that  which  she  embraced,  than  she 
did  of  the  difference  between  the  Coper- 

'  [Jane  Hany .  She  was  the  iUegitiniate  dangb- 
ler,  by  a  nmlatto  woman,  of  what  Mm  fle^rard 
calk  {Lett  1.  ^)  a  planter  in  the  Eatt  Indiw, 
bat  in  tinth  of  a  Weet  Indian,  who  wnt  her  over 
to  England  for  her  edacatioh.  At  the  friend*! 
booae  where  abe  resided,  Mn^  Knowlea  was  a 
freqoent  visiter;  and  by  degrees  she  converted 
this  inexperieoeed  and  probably  not  very  wise 
yoong  oieetore.  to  Qnakerism.  Miss  Seward, 
wilh  more  than  her  osoal  inaccnraey,  has  made  a 
fomantie  history  of  this  huly;  and,  amongit  other 
frblcs,  slates  that  she  sacrificed  a  fortune  of 
100,000/.  by  her  conscientSoos  oonvenson.  Mr. 
Mavkland  hiw  been  so  kind  as  to  pat  into  the  ed»- 
ter's  hands  evidenee  from  a  highly  respeeiable 
Boember  of  the  father's  iainily,  which  proves  that 
Jane  Harry's  fortune  was  bat  1000/.;  and  so  little 
was  her  fiaher  displeased  at  her  c^version,  that 
he  T9l^  appaoved  of  it,  and  gavs  her  1000/. 
■Dora.    So  vankdiea  another  of  AUm  Seward's  n>- 


nican  and  Ptolemaick  systems."  Mrs. 
Knowl£8.  "  She  had  the  New  Testament 
before  her.^  JoHvsozr.  <<  Madam,  she 
could  not  understand  the  New  Testament, 
the. most  difikult  book  in  the  world,  for 
which  the  study  of  a  /fife  is  required .''  Mas. 
Koiiwf.ES.  *<  It  is  clear  as  to  essentials." 
JoBKSov.  *'  Bift  not  as  to  controversial 
points.  The  heathens  were  easily  convert- 
ed, because  they  had  nothing  to  give  up; 
but  we  ought  not,  without  very  strong  eon 
viction  indeed,  to  desert  the  religion  in 
which  we  have  been  educated.  That  is 
the  religion  given  you,  the.ieligion  in  whicn 
it  may  oe  sud  Providence  has  placed  you. 
If  you  live  conscientiously  in  that  religion, 
you  ma^  be  safis.  But  errour  is  dangerous 
indeed,  if  you  err  when  you  choose  a  reli- 
gion for  yourself."  Mas.  Kitowlbs^  <'  Must 
we  then  go  by  implicit  faith?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  madam,  the  greatest  part  of  our 
knowledge  is  implicit  faith;  ana  as  to  relig- 
ion, have  we  heard  all  that  a  disciple  of 
Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan,  can  say 
for  himself?"  He  then'  rose  again  into 
passion,  and  attacked  the  young  proselyte 
m  the  severest  terms  of  reproach,  so  that 
both  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  much  shocked  .9 


*  Mis.  Knowles,  not  sati^ied  with  th^  fame  of 
her  needle-work,  the.'*  ruiUe  vietvfet  "  mention- 
ed by  Johnson,  in  which  she  has  indeed  displayed 
mneo  deiterity,  nay,  with  the  fame  of  reasoning 
better  tlian  women  generally  do,  as  I  have  fairly 
shown  her  to  have  done,  connnunicated  to  me  a 
dialogue  of  ooasiderable  length,  which,  after  many 
yeari  had  elapsed,  she  wrote  down  as  having  pass- 
ed between  Dr.  Johnson  and  her  at  this  interview. 
As  1  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  it,  and  did 
not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  my  **  record  " 
taken  at  the  time,  I  could  not,  in  consistency  with 
my  firm  regard  to-  authenticity,  insert  it  in  my 
work.  It  mis,  however,  been  published  in  **  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for^June,  1791  [v.  Ixi. 
p.  500].  It  chiefly  relates  to  the  principles  of 
the  sect  called  Quakers  ;  and  no  doubt  the  lady 
appean  to  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  Dr. 
ioKnson  in  argument,  as  well  as  expression. 
FYom  what  I  have  now  stated,  and  from  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  paper  itself,  any  one  who 
may  have  the  curiosity  to  peruse  it  will  jadge 
whether  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  reject  it,  however 
willing  to  gratify  Mrs.  Knowles: — Boswell. 
[Mnk  Knowfea,  to  her  own  account  of  this  con- 
vetsation  was  desirous  of  ac|ding  Miss  Seward's 
testimony;  and  Miss  Seward,  who  had  by  this 
time  become  exceedingly  hostile  to  Johnson's 
memory,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs. 
Knowles,  was  not  unwilling  to  gratiAr  her.  She 
accordingly  communicated  to  Mm  Knowles  her 
notes' of  the  conversation  {Lett,  6.  97),'  whkh,  it 
may  be  fiurly  (Presumed,  were  nbt  too  partial  to 
Johnson.  But  they  nevertheless' did  not  satisfy 
the  fair  disputant,  who,  as  Miss  Seward  complains 
'{Lett,  %,  179),  was  **  curiously  dissatisfied  with 
them,  becaiMe  tb^  did  not  contain  all  that  had 
pasted,  and  as  copM^Om^  h^r  m  a  j^of  tcHpud 
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We  remiiined  together  till  it  was  pretty 
late.  Notwithstanding  occasional  explo- 
sions of  violence,  we  were  all  delighted  up- 
on the  whole  with  Johnson.  I  compared 
him  at  this  time  to  a  warm  West- Indian 
climate,  where  yott  havfe  a  bright  sun,  qv6ck 
vegetation,  luxuriant  foliag^,  luscious  fruits; 
but  where  the  same  heat  sometimes  pro- 
duces thunder,  lightnings  and  earlliquukes 
in  a  terrible  degree. 

April  17,  being  Good-llMday,  I  waited  on 
Johnson,  as  usual.  I  observed  at  breakfast 
that  although  it  was  a  part  of  his  abstemi- 
ous disclpKne,  on  this  moist  solemn,  fast,  to 
take  ne  milk  in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins  inadvertently  poured  it  ih,  he  did 
not  reject  it  I  talked  of  the  stranffe 
indecision  of  mind,  and  imbecility  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  lifb.  Which  we  may 
olraerve  in  some  people.  Johkson.  "  Why, 
sir,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  others  to  do 
things  for  me."  Boswkll.  "What,  sir! 
have  you  that  weakness?"  Johkson. 
"  Yes,  sir.  But  I  always  think  afterwards 
I  should  have  done  better  for  myself." 

light;  "  and  it  fa  amnMog  to  ob«enre,  that — ex- 
cept on  the  wordi  **  odiotu  toeneh  **  at  the  oat - 
set,  in  which  all  thr«e  acooants  agree,  and  the 
words  *'  Ineperdenre  to  meetfooh  ant/where t** 
with  wbieh  the  ladies  agree  that  the.  oonveisatioa 
ended — there  is  kittle  •  accordance  between  then. 
Ilad  they  *foeen.  content  to  my  thai  the  violence 
of  Johnaon  was  a  diaagreeable  contnet  to  the  qniet 
reaaonmg  of  the  fiur  Qq^ta,  they  woukl  proba- 
bly have  eaid  no  mpre  than  the  trath  ;  bat  when 
tMy  afiect  to  give  th^  precise  dialogne  in  the  very 
I0<inf«  of  the  speaken,  and  yet  do  not  a^ffee  in 
almost  any  one  expression  or  sentiment — wlien 
neitber  presenre  a  word  of  wha^  Mri  Boswell  re- 
ports— and  when  both  (bat  porticalarly  Mrs. 
Knowlv)  attribute  to  Johnson  the  jp^onMt  and 
feeblest  trash — we  may  be  fbigiven  for  rejecting 
both  as  fabiifous«  and  the  rather  becaase  ^Mr.  Bos« 
welPs  note  was  written  on  the  instant  (**  his  eas- 
tern ever  in  .the  aAemoon  *'),  while  those  of  the 
ladies  seem  to  have  been  made  up  many  years 
after  tlie  event  It  may  however  be  saspected 
that  Boswell  was  himself  a-  little  ashamed  of  John- 
son's violence,  for  he  evidently  slom  over  the  lat- 
ter pert  of  the  conveiaatton.  But  in  the  Doctbr's 
behalf  it  shoald  be  recollected  that  he  had  takea  a 
great  and  affectionate  interest  in  this  yoong  crea- 
ture, who  had,  as  he  feared,  not  only  endangered 
her  spiritual  welfare,  but  ofiended  her  friends,  and 
forfeited  her  fortooe;  and  that  he  was  forced  into 
the  discoBsion  by  the  very  pemn  by  whose  unau- 
thorized and  underhand  interference  so  much 
mischief  (as  be  considered  it)  had  been  done. — 
Long  as  this  note  is,  it  must  be  added,  that  it  ap- 
pears in  another  part  of  Miss  Seward's  correspond- 
ence (vol.  u,  p.  383),  that  when  a  yonngQuaker 
iady  manrisd  a  member  of  the  cburcb  of  rJigland, 
BInk  Knowies  did  not  hesitate  to  designate  her  as 
an  APOSTATs,  although  she  had  not  quitted 
her  sect,  bat  oifly  married  one  who  did  not 
behu^  10  it— ro.^ 


1  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  housf 
where  there  was  thought  to  be  siich  extra- 
va&:ance  or  "bad  managijipent,  thst  he  wm 
living  much  beyond  his  income,  his  lady  i 
had  objected  to  the  cutting  of  a  pickled 
manffo,  and  that  I  had  taken  an  opportunity 
to  auE  the  price  of  it,  and  found  it  was  only 
two  shilliiigs^  so  here  was  a  very  poor  sav 
ingf.  Johnson.  "Sir,  that  is  the  blunder- 
ing econotny  of  a  narrow  understanding. 
It  IS  stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve." 
'  1  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish 
an  acc/ount  of  my^  travels  upon  the.  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  fbr  which  1  had  a  variety 
of  materials  collected.  Johnson.  '  "  I  do 
not  say,  sir,  you  may  not  publish  J^ur  trav- 
els ^  but  I  give  you  my  opinion,  that  you 
would  lessen  yourself  bv'  it.  What  can  you 
tell  of  countries  so  well  known  as*  those  u|> 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  you  have 
visited?"  Boswell.  "But  I  can  give 
an  entertaining  narrative,  with  many  inci- 
dents, anecdotes,  jettx  d'esprity  and  re- 
ma  rk»,  80  as  to  make  very  pleasant  read* 
ittg."  JoHHsaN.  '•  Why,  sir,  most  mod* 
ern  travellers  in  Europe  i^lio  have  publish* 
ed- their  triavels  have  been  laughexi  at:  1 
would  not  have  you  added  to  the  number*. 
The  world  is  now  not  contented  to  be  mere- 
ly entertained  by  a  traveller's  narrative; 
they  want  to  learn  something.  Now  some 
of  my  friends  asked  me,  wny  I  did  not  give 
some  account  of  my  travels  in  France. 
The  reason  is  plain;  mtelligent  readers  had 
seen  more  of  France  than  I  had.  You 
might  have  liked  my  travels  in  France,  and 
Thk  Club  might  have  liked  them;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  there  would  have  been 
more  ridicule  than  good  produced  by  them." 
Boswkll.  "  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  sir. 
People  would  like  to  read  what  you  sby  of 
any  thing.  Suppose  a  face  has  been  paint- 
ed by  fif^  painters  before;  still  vie  love  tp 


^  [We  learn  from  Miss  Hawkins  {Mem,  ii. 
282),  what  might  have  been  guessed  from  several 
other  passages,  that  the  gentleman  and  hidy  here 
alluded  to  Were  Mr.  Langton  and  Lady  Rothes. 
She  goes  on  to  say,  that  **  the  anecdote  not  hav- 
ing a  shadow,  of  truth  in  it  but  the  presence  of  the 
mango  at  table.  Lady  Rothes,  who  knew  the  slan- 
der to  be  aimed  at  herself,  asked  Boswell  how  he 
could  put  together  snch  a  falsity.  He  replied, 
afiecting  the  tone  of  Johnson,  *  Why,. madam, *  it 
is  no  more  than  is,  done  by  landscape  painters  ; 
the  landscape  is  from  nature,  and  tfiey  ^t  a  tree 
in  the  foreground  as  an  ambellishnient.' "  As 
MisB  Hawkins  could  have  heard  Boswell^s  con- 
feaskm  only  at  eeeoncUhandt  we  may,  withoat 
(  uestiofiiog  hftr  veracity,  be  permitled.to  disbe- 
lieve it  altogether.  Boswell  never  co«M  have 
made  anv  ench  admisnon. — Ep.] 

'  I  believe,  however,  I  ahall  Ibliow  my  owa 
opinion;  for  the  world  has  shown  a  vtfiy  Ifaperiag 
partiality  to  my  writings,  on  nnny  oocafcions.-** 

BOSWBI.L. 
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■ee  it  done  bj  Sir  Joshua.**  JoHirsoir. 
**  True,  sir;  but. Sir  Joflhua  cannot  paint  a 
face  when  he  has  not  time  to  look  on  it." 
BoawBLL.  "  Sir,  •  sketch  of  ai\y  sort  by 
him  is.  valuable.  And,  sir,  to  talk  to  you  in 
your  own  style  (raising  mv  voice,  and 
shaking  my  head),  you  $komd  have  given 
Qs  vour  travels  in  France.  I  am  ture  I  am 
rignt,  and  ih^rt '«  an  end  on  '<." 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  trne, 
as  my  friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  his 
letter  to  me  upon  the  subject,  that  a  great 
part  of  what  was  in  his  "Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland ''  had  been  in 
bis  mind  before  he  led  London.  JoHNspK. 
**  Why,  yes,  sir,  the  topicks  were;  and 
books  of  travels  will  be  ^ood  in  proportion 
to  what  a  man  has  previously  in  his  mind; 
his  knowing  what  to  observe;  his  power  of 
contrasting  one  mode  of  life  with  another. 
As  the  Spanish  proverb  says,  ^  He  who 
woukl  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
must  carry  the  wealth  of  the '  Indies  with 
him.'  So  it  fs  in  travelling;  a  man  must 
carry  knowledge  with  him,  if  he  would 
bring  home  knowledge."  Boswbli*.  "The 
proverb,  J  suppose,  sir,  means,  he  must  ear- 

3f  a  large  stock  with  him  to  trade  with." 
oHirsoK.    "  Yes,  sir." 

It  was  a  delightful  day;  as  we  walked  io 
St.  Clement's  church,  I  again  remarked 
that  Fleet^treet  was  the  most  cheerful 
scene  m  the  world.  "  Fleet-street,"  said 
I,  "is  in  my  mind  more  delightful  th.an 
Temp^.'*  John  SON.  "  Ay,  sir,  but  let  it 
be  compared  with  Mull  I " 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congrega- 
tion to-day  at  St  Clement's  church,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  said  he  observed  with  plea- 
sure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  prattj[  full  ac- 
.connt  of  one  of  the  most  curious  incidents 
in  Johnson's  life,  of  which  he  himself  has 
made  the  following  minute  on  this  day: 

"  In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  ac- 
costed by  Eldwards  S  an  old  Jeilow-coUegian, 
who  hsd  not  seen  me  since  17S9^.  He 
knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  remembered  one 
Edwards;  I  did  not  at  first  recollect  the 
name,  but  gradually,  as  we  walked  along, 
recovered  it,  and  told  him  a  conversation 
that  had.pasBe(d  at  ap  alehouse  between  us. 
My  purpose  is  to  continue  our  acquaint- 
ance." 

It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  this  meeting 

>  [Oliver  Edwudi  entered  at  Psmbrake  College 
ooly  in  Joae,  1729,  w  thiit  he  flmd  Joboeea  coiSd 
■ot  have  beea  king  aci|aaioted.— HaIl.] 

*  [TUi  deliberate  aaertMMi  of  JohiMOD,  that  ho 
had  not  aeea  Edwank  since  1729,  is  a  confiriDo- 
tioo  of  the  opinion  derived  by  Ur.  Hall  from  the 
date*  in  the  college  books,  that  Johnaon  did  not 
man  tt  Pembioke  CoHece  after  Chrktmaa,  1729 
—«B*  important  Ibet  in  bia  early  biilory.  See 
mntCp  vsk  L  p.  27,  n.— Ed.] 


hflfipened.  Mr.  Edwaaids,  who  was  a  de- 
centplooklng,  ekierly  man,  in  gray  clothes, 
and  a  wi^  of  many  curls,  accosted  Johnson 
with  familiar  confidence,  knowing  who  he 
was,  while  Johnson  returned  his  salutation 
with  a  courteous  formality, •»  to  ^  stranger. 
But  as  soon  as  Edwaj-ds  had  brought  to  his 
recollection  their  having  been  at  rembroke 
College  together  nine-<and-ibrty  years  ago, 
beseemed  much  pleased,  asked  where  he 
lived,  and  said  b^  shoukl  be  glad  to  see  him 
in.  Bolt-court.  EnwAjaos.  '<  Ah,  sir!  we 
are  oki  men  .now."  JoBiisoir  (who  never 
liked  to  think  of  being  okl).  <^  Do  n't  let 
us  discourage  on^  another."  EowAans. 
"  Why,  Doctor,  you  look  sto^t  and  hearty. 
I  am  happy  to  see  you  so^  for  the  newspa- 
pers 4ola  us  you  were  very  ill."  Joi&rso2r» 
<<  Ay,  sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies  of  u$ 
oldfelUnP9.'* 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  si  p- 
ffular  a  conversation  as  that  between  two 
fellow-coUegianSi  who  had  lived  forty  year«i 
in  London  without  ever  having  chanced  to 
meet,  I  whispered  to  Mr.  iidwards  th^t  Dr. 
Johnson  was  goinf  home,  and  that  he  had 
better  accompany  nim  now. .  So  Edwards 
walked  along  with  us,  1  eagerly  assisting  to 
keep  up  the. conversation.  Mr.  Edwards 
infonned  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had  prac- 
tised long  as  a  solicitor  in  Chanceiy,  but 
that  he  now  lived  in  the  cofintry  upon  a  lit- 
tle farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Steven- 
age, in  Hertfordshire,  and  that  he  came  to 
London  (to  Barnard's  Inn,  No.  6)  general- 
ly twice  a  week.  Johnson  appearing  to  be 
in  a  reverie,  Mr.  Edwards  addressed  him- 
self to  me,'  and  expatiated  on  the^  pleasure 
of  living  in  the  country.  Boswai^.  "  I 
have  no  notion  of  this,  sir.  What  you 
have  to  entertain  you  is,  I  think,  exhausted 
in  half  an  hour.'*  EnwAans.  "What I 
do  nH  you  love  to  have  hope  realised  ?  I  See 
my  grass,  and  my  com,  and  my  trees  grow- 
ing. Now,  ibr  instance,  I  am  eurious  to 
see  if  this  frost  has  not  nipped  my  fruit 
trees. "  Johnson  ( who  we  did  not  imagine 
was  attending).  •*  You  find,  sir,  you  have 
fears  as  well  as  hopes."  So  well  aid  he  see 
the  whole,  when  another  saw  but  the  half 
of  a  subject*. 

When  we  got  to  Dr,  Johnson's  house, 
and  were  seatol  in  his  library,  th^  dialcjgue 
went  on  admirably.  Edwards.  "  Sir,  I 
remember  you  would  not  let  us  say  proifi- 
fi4ni»  at  college.  For  even  then,  sir  (turn- 
ing to  me^,  he  was  delicate  in  language, 
aiS  we  all  feared- him  1"  Johhsoii  (to 
Edwards).    *^ From  your  having  practisied 

*  [Nay,  not  ao.  The  qoeatioQ  raiaed  Was  tfao 
want  of  inierett  in  a  ooontiy  life;  and  the  ftar 
waa,  therefore,  aa  good  aa  the  hepe, — ^Es.] 

*  Johnson  said  to  ms  afterwards,  *'8ir,  they 
respected  me  for  my  literataie;  and  yet  it  'was 
nee  ^eol  but  by  eompalSson.    Sb,  it  is  amaaing 
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(he  law  long*,  sir,  I  presume  you  must  be 
rich."  Edwaads.  "  No,  sir;  I  got  a  good 
deal  of  money;  but!  had  a  numW  of  poor 
relations  to  whom  I  gave  a  great  part  of 
it."  JoiiNsoN.  "  Sir,  you  have  been  rich 
in  the  most  valuable  sense  of  the  word." 
Edwards.  "But  I  shall  not  die  rich." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sure,  8ir,it  is  better  i6 
Uve  rich  than  to  die  rich."  Edwards*  "  I 
wish  I  had  continued  at  college."  John- 
son. **  Why  do  you  wish  that,  sir  }  "  Ed- 
wards. <<  Because  1  think  I  should  have 
hi(d  a  much  easier  life  than  mine  has  been, 
I  should  have  been  a  parson,  and  hod  a 
good  living,  like  Bloxam  ^  and  several  oth- 
ers, and  lived  comfortably."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  conscien- 
tious clergyman,  is  not  easy.  I  have  al- 
ways considered  a  clergyman  as  the  father 
of  a  larger  family  than  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain. I  would  rather  have  Chancery  suits 
upon  my  hands  than  the  cure  of  souls.  No, 
sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  clerffyinan's  life  as  an 
easy  life,  nor  do  l  envy  tlie  clergyman  who 
makes  it  an  easy  life.''  Here  taking  him- 
self lip  all  of  a  sudden,  he  eicclaimed,  "  O ! 
Mr.  Edwards,  I  '11  convince  you  that  I  re- 
collect you.  Do  you  remember  our  drink- 
mg  together  at  an  alehouse  near  Pembroke- 
rate?  At  that  time,  you  told  me  of  the 
Eton  boy,  who,  when  verses  on  our  Sa- 
viour's turning  water  into  wine  were  pre- 
dcribed  as  an  exercise,  brought  up  a  single 
line,  which  was  highly  admired  t 

*    *  Vidit  et  ernboit  lympba  podica  Devm  *  ; ' 
and  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in  <  Cam- 
den's Remains; '  an  euloey  upon  one  of  our 
kings,  who  was  succeeded  oy  his  son,  a 
prince  of  equal  merit : 

<  Mira  eano,  Sol  ocoabuit,  noz  nulla  Mfcata  est' " 
Edwards.      *^You  are  a  philosopher, 


bow  little  literatare  there  is  in  the  world." — ^Bos- 

WCLL. 

^  [Matthew  Bloxam  entered  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, March  26,  1729;  M.  A.,  July, .1785.— 
Hall.1 

'  This '  line  has  frequently  been  attributed  to 
Dryden,  when  a  King's  scholar  at  Westminster. 
But  neither  Eton  nor  Westminster  have  in  truth 
any  claim  to  it,  the  line  being  borrowed,  with  a 
slight  change  (as  Mr.  Bindley  has  observed  to 
me),  fi-om  an  epigram  by  Richard  Cnishaw, 
which  was  published  in  his  **  Epigrammata 
Sacra,**  first  prmted  at  Cambridge,  without  the 
autliour's  name,  in  1634,  8to.  The  original  is 
much  more  elegant  than  the  copy,  the  water  being 
personified,  and  the  word  on  Which  the  point  of 
the  epigram  tarns,  being  reserved  to  the  close  of 
the  line:  _^ 

MJoAirir.  3. 
AsUB  In  visum  vems. 

Dude  rubor  vectrta  et  Aon  sua  purpura  lymphis? 
UuB  roaa  mlnintes  tarn  Aova  mutal  aquas  f 

Numen^  convhrae,  pnBaena  acnoecite  numen,  ' 
M/BBpha  pudiea  Dbum  vlttc,  et  trukmUJ*   Miioira. 


Dr.  Johnson.  I  ha\e  tried  too  in  my  time 
to  be  a  philosopher;  but,  I  do  n't  know  how, 
cheerfulness  was  alvVays^reakin|  in.*»  Mr. 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reyft^lds,  Mr.  Courte- 
nay,  Mr.  Malone,  and,  indeed,  all  the  emi- 
nent m6n  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this, 
have  thought  it  an  exquisite  trait  of  char- 
acter. The  truth  is,  that  philosophy,  like 
refigion,  is  too  generally  supposed  to  be 
hard  and  severe,  at  least. so  grave  as  to  ex- 
clude all  gaiety. 

Edwards.  ''  I  have  been  twice  married. 
Doctor.  You,  I  suppose,  huve  never  known 
what  it  ^as  to  have  a  wife*"  Johnsok. 
"  Sir,  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  have  a 
wife,  and  (in  a  solemn,  tender,  faltering 
tone)  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  lo$e  a 
twYe.    It  had  almost  broke  my  heart." 

Edwards.  "  How  do  you  live,  sir  ? 
For  my  part, I  must  have  my  regular  meals, 
and  a  glass  of  good  wine.  I  find  I  requh-e 
it"  Johnson.  "  I  now  drink  no  wine, 
sir.  Early  in  life  I  drank  wine;  for  many 
years  I  drank  none.  I  then  for  some  years 
drank  a  ffreat  deal."  Edwards.  "Some 
hogsheads,  I  warrant  you."  Johnson.  **  I 
then  had  a  severe  illness,  and  lefl  it  ofiT,  and 
I  have  never  begun  it  again.  I  never  ,£elt 
an^  difference  upon  myself  from  eating  one 
thing  rather  than  another,  nor  from  one 
kind  of  weather  rather  than  another.  There 
are  people,  I  believe,  who  feel  a  difference; 
but  1  am  not  one  of  them.  Apd  as  to  regu- 
lar meals,  I  have  fasted  from  the  Sunday's 
dinner  to  the  Tuesday's  dinner  without  any 
inconvenience.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  eat 
just  as  ojie  is  hung^:  but  a  maii  who  is  in 
business,  or  a  man  who  has  a  family,  must 
have  stated  meals.  I  am  a  straggler.  I 
may  leave  this  town  tind  go  to  Grand  X)airo, 
without  being  missed  here,  or  observed 
there."  Edwards.  "Don't  you  eat  sup-- 
per,  sir  ? "  Johnson.  *•  No,  sir."  Ed- 
wards. "  For  my  part,  now,  I  consider 
supper  as  a  turnpike  throu&^h  which  one 
must  pass  in  order  to  get  to  bed  3." 

Johnson.  "  You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. Lawyers  know  Kfe  psactically.  A 
bookish  man  should  Si  ways  have  them  to 
converse  wi th .  They  have  what  he  wants. " 
Edwards.  "  I  am  grcmn  old:  I  am  sixtv- 
five."  Johnson.  "  I  shall  be  sixty-eight 
next  birth-day.  Come,  sir,  drink  water, 
and  put  in  for  a  hundred." 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman  < 
who  had  left  his  whole  fortune  to  Pembroke 
Oollege.     Johnson.     "Whether  to  leave 
■  I  ■    ■  ■  I  I  . 

'  I  am  not  absolutely  sore  bat  this  was  my  own 
suggestion,  thongh  it  is  traly  in  the  character  of 
Edwards^ — Boswei^. 

*  [This  must  have  been  the  Rev.  James  Pbipps, 
who  had  been  a  scholar  of  Pembroke,  and  virbo, 


in  1773,. left  hia  estates  to  the  eoUege  to  pin 
livings  for  a  particular  foondatien,  and  tor  t>tfaflr 
poiposes.— Uali..]  % 
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one^  virhole  fortune  to  a  college  be  rig^ht, 
must  depend  upon  eireuniBtBnctes.  I  would 
leave  the  interest  of  the  fortune  I  beAoeath^ 
ed  to  a  college  to  mjpt  relatione  or  my  friends, 
for  their  lives.  -  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a 
ooUeg'e,-  which  is  a  perjnanent  soc^^y, 
whether  it  gets  the  money  now  or  twenty 
years  hence;  and  I  woold  wish  to  tnake  my 
relatione  or  friends  feel  the  benefit  Of  it.** 

This  interview  confirmed  mf  opinion  of 
Johas6n's  most  humane  -and  benevolent 
heart.  His'  cordikl  and  placid  behaviour 
to  an  old  i^UoW  collegian,  a  man  so  dilSer- 
ent  from  himself;  and  his  telling  him  that 
he  would  go  down  to  his  farm  and  visit  him, 
aho'wed  a  kindness  of  disposition  very  rare 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  observed,  *<  how 
wonderlal  it  was  that  they  had  both  been 
in  LfOndon'forty  years,  without  having  ever 
once  met,  and'lloth  Walkers  in  the  -street 
too  !  ^  Mr.  Edwards,  when  going  away, 
a^ain  recurred  to  his  consciousness  of  sen- 
ility, and,  looking  full  in  Johnson^s  face, 
aaia  to  him^  "  You  11  find  in  Dr.  Young, 

*  O  my  coevals!  remnants  oryoondva.'  " 

Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all;  bat  shook 
his  bead  with  impatience.  Edwards  walk- 
ed off  seemingly  highly  pleased  with  the 
honour  of  having  been  thus  noticed  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to 
Johnson,  I  thought  him  but  a  weak  man. 
JoHHsoN.  '*  Why,  yes,  wr.  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  passed  through  fife  without  ei^pe- 
rience:  yet  I  woukl  rather  have  him  with 
me  than  a  niore  sensible  man  who  will  not 
talk  reaidily.  This  man  is  always  willing  to 
say  what  he  has  to  say."  Yet  Dr.  Johnson  had 
himself  by  no  means  that  wiilineriees  which 
he  praised  so  much,  and  I  think  so  justly: 
for  who  has  not  felt  the  pfiinful  effect  of  the 
dreary  voW,  when  there  is  a  total  silence  in 
a  company,  for  any  length  of  time;  or, 
which  is  aabad,  or  perhaps  Worse^wbeu  the 
conversation  is  with  difficulty  kept  up  by  a 
perpetual  effort  ? 

Johnson  onoe  observed  to  rae>  "  Tom 
Tyers  described  me  the  best:  *  Sir,'  said  he, 
*  you  are  Kke  a  ghost:  you  never  speak  till 
you  are  spoken  to  •.' " 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside»  that 
Dr.  Johnson  should  have  been  of  a  profes- 
sion. 1  repeated  the  remark  to  Johnson, 
that  I  might  have  his  own  thoughts  on  the 
subject.  Johnson.  "Sir,  it  wauid  have 
been  better  that  I  had  been  of  a  profession. 
I  ought  to  hffve  been  a  lawyer."  Boswell. 
"  I  do  not  think,  sir,  it  would  have  been 
better^  for  we  should  not  have  had  the  Eng- 
lish Dictionary."  Jomnsoit.  "  But  you 
would  have  had  Reports.'*  Boswsll. 
"  Ay;  but  there  would  not  have  been  another 

»  [Here  followed  the  aeeoimt  of  Mr.  Tyew, 
now  trnssferred  to  v.  i.  p.  186.— Ed.] 


who  couki  have  written  the  Dictionary. 
There  have  been  many  very  good  judges. 
Suppose  you  had  been  brd  chancellor;  you 
.would  have  delivered .  opinions  with  'more 
extent  of  mind^.aod  in  a  more  ornamented 
manner,  than  jperhaps  any  chancellor  ever 
did,  or  ever  wijl  do« .  But,  1  belieye,  causes 
have  been  ss  judiciously  decided  as  you 
could  have  done.**  Johkson.  *'  Yes,  sir. 
Property  has  been  as  well  settled." 

Johnson,-  bowever^  had  a  noble  ambition 
floajting  in. his  mind,  and  had,  undoubtedly, 
oflen  epecuii^ted  on  the  possibilitv  of  his  eu- 
p^remjnent  powere  being  rewarded  in  this 
ffreat  and  liberal  country  b^  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state,  *  Sir  William  Scott  m- 
forms  me,  that. upon  the  death  of  the  late 
Lord  Lichfield,  who  Was  chancellor  of  tiio 
tlniversity  of  Oxlbrd,  he  said  to  Johnson, 
"  What  a  pity  it  is,  sir,  that  you  did  not 
follow  the  .profession  of  the  law  !  You 
might  have  been  lord  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  at^ined  to  the  dignity  df  the 
peerage;,  and  now  that  the  title  of  Lichfield^ 
your  native  city,  is  exdnct,  you  might  have 
had  it^  Johj(ison,  upon  this,  seemed  much 
agitated;  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed, 
"  Why  will  you  vex  meby  suggesting  tljis, 
when  it  is  tpo  late  ?  " 

But  he. did  not  repine  at  the  pro^enty 
of  others.  Tfie  late  Dr.  Thomad  Leland 
told  Mr.  Courtenay  that  when  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Burke  showed  Johnson  his  fine  house 
and  jands  near  Beaconsfield,  Johnson  cool- 
ly  said,  "  Non  equidem  invidea ;  miror 


'  I  am  not  entirely  without  suspicion  that  Johu- 
son  may  have  felt  a  Iktie  moojentary  envy;  for 
no  man  loved  the  good  ■  things  of  this  life  better 
than  he  did;  and  lie  could  not  hot '.be  conscions 
that  he  deserved  a  ninch  latger  share  of  them  than 
he  ever  had.  1  attempted  in  a  newspaper  to  com* 
ment  on  the  above  passage  in  the  manner  of  War- 
barton,  who  most  be  allowed  fo  .hi^e  shown 
nncommon  ingenoity,  in  giving  to  any  autbour'a 
text  whatever  meaning  be  chose  it  shoold 
carry.'.  As  this  inijtation  may  a^nse  my  readers, 
I  shall  here  introduce  It:  "  No  saying  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  has  bees  more  misnndenjtood  thai^  his 
applying  to  Ma,  Burke  when  he  first  saw  him 
at  his  fine  place  at  Beaconsfield,  JVon  equidem 
invidco;  mircr  magis.  These  two  celebrated 
men  had  been  friends  for  mmy  years  before  Mr. 
Burke  entered  on  his  parliamentary  career.  They 
w^re  both  writers,  both  mertibers  of  The  Lite- 
rary Club;  when,  therefore,  Dr.  Johnson  saw 
Mr  Burke  in  a  situation  so  much  more  splendid 
than  that  to,  which  he  himself  had  attained,  he 
did  not  mean  to  express  that  he  thought  it  a  dis- 
proportranate  prosperity ;  but  while  he,  as  a  phi- 
losopher,  asserted  an  exemption  from  envy,  non 
equidem  intideo,  he  went  on  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  miror  mctgia ;  thereby  signifying,  eitlter 
that  he  was  occupied  in  admiring  what  he  was 
gbid  to  see,  or,  perhaps,  that,  considering  the 
general  lot  of  men  of  supenour  abilities,  be 
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Yet  DO  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the 
dignity  of  literature  than  Johnson,  or  teatf 
more  determined  in  maintaining  there^)ect 
which  he  justly  considered  aa  due  to  it. 
Of  this,  besides  the  general  tenor  of  his  eon- 
duct  ih  society,  some  cliaracteristicat  ixt^ 
stances  may  be  mentioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  onoe 
when  he  dined  in  a  numerous  company  of 
booksellers,  where  the  rqom,  being,  small, 
the  head  of  the  table,  at  which  he  sat,  was 
almost  close  to  the  fire^  he  persevered  in 
tnifiering  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  from 
the  heat,  rather  than  quit  hie  place,  and  let 
one  of  them  sit  above  htm. 
'  Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  dmplicity, 
complained  one  day,  in  a  mixed  company, 
of  Lord  Camden.  "I  met  him,"  said  he, 
"  at  Lord  Clare's  ^  house  in  the  eountiy, 
and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I 
had  been  an  ordinary  man."  The  compa- 
ny having  laughed  heartily,  Xohnson  fitpod 
forth  in  defence  of  his  friend.  "  N  aj[,  gen- 
tlemen," said  he,/<Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the 
right.  A  nobleinan  ought  to  have  made  up 
to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith;  ancl  I  think  it 
18  much  agaiuist  Lotd  Camden  that  he  neg'-' 
lected  him  ".  , 

Nor  coukl  he  patient! v  endure  to  hear, 
that  such  respect  as  he  thought  due  only- to 
higher  intellectual  (qualities  should  be  be- 
stowed on  men  of  slighter,  though  perhaps 
more  amusing,  talents.  I  told  him,.  thM 
oiie  morning,  when  I  went  to  breakfast  with 
Garrick,  who  was'very  vain  of  hfs  intimacy 
with  Lord  Camden,  he  accosted  me  thus: 
"  Pray  now,  did  you — did  you  meet  a  little 
lawyer  turning  the  corner,  eh  ?  "  "  No, 
sir,"  said  I  "  Pray  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  question  ?  "  "Why,"  replied  Garrick, 
with  an  aSected  indinerence,  yet,  as  if 
standing  on  tijp-toe,  <^  Lor4  Caipden  has 
this  moment  leu  me.  "^e  have  had  a  long 
walk  tDgether.?'  Johhsoii.  "Well,  sir, 
Oarrtck  talked  very  properly.  Lord  Cam-r 
den  -vas  a  liUh  Imwyer  to  be  asaociating.80 
familiarly  with  a  player." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with 
great  truth,  that  Johnson  considered  Gar- 
rick. to  be  as  it  were  his  property.  He 
would  allow  no  man  either  to  blame  or  tos 
praise  Garrick  in.  his  presence,  without  con- 
tradicting hi;n  9. 


wondered  that  Foitnne,  who  is  represented  as 
blmd,  sbooUl,  in  this  instance,  haye  been  eo  just."* 

— -DOS  WELL. 

»  [S^  ante^  toI.  I  p.  278,  n. — Ed.] 
'  [Sir  Jo^na  Reynolds  wrote  two  dialogues, 
in  lUnttrntion  of  this  positkm,  in  toe  first  of  whkh 
Johnson  attacks  Garrick  in  pppositioa  to  Sir 
Jeshaa,  and  in  the  other  defend9  him  against 
Gibbon.  They  were  origiaally  published  in  a 
periodical  work,  but  are  preserved  in  Miss  Haw- 
Juns*s  Memoirs^  v.  u.  p.  110.  Lord  Famborongh 
has  obligingly  conununicatqd  to  the  Editor  the  e?i- 


Having  fafien  into  a  very  aenovfl  fr;aiie 
of  mind,  in  which  mutual  expreasiona  of 
kindness  passed  between  us,  such  as  would 
be  thought  too  vain  in  me  to  repeat,  I  talk- 
ed with  regret  of  the  sad  inevitable  certain- 
57  tlyit  One  of  na  must  survive  the  other. 
DHirsoif.  "  Yes,  sir,  that  it  an  afiectln^ 
consideratk>ii.  I  remember  SwilV,  in  one 
of  h^  letters  to  Pope,  says,  *  I  intend  to 
come  ov^r,  that  ws  may  meet  once  more; 
and  when  we  must  part,  it  is  what  haptens 
to  all  human  beings.' "  Boswsll-  "The 
hope  thavwe  ahaU  see  our  departed  friends 
^ffainmust  support  the  mind."  Joh^sok. 
"Why,  yes,,  sir  V  BoswsLt^  «  There 
is  a  strange  unwillingness  to  part  with  life, 
independent  of  serious  fears  as  to  futurity. 
A  reverend  friend  of  ours  *  (naming  him) 
tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  tineasiness  at  the 
thougiits  of  leaving  his  house,  his  study,  his 
books."  JoHxrsoxr.;  «  This  is  foolish  in  •^^••. 
A  man  need  not  be  uneasy  on  these  grounds : 
for,  as  he  will  retain^  his  consciousness,  he 
iiiay  say  Wiethe  j^osoplier,  Omma  mem 
meeum  porto."  bosWELb.  "  True,,  air: 
we  may  carry  pur  books  in  our  heads^  but 
still  there  ts  something  painful  in  the  thought 
of  leaving  for  ever  what  has  given  us  plea- 
sure. I  remember,  many  years  ago,  when 
my  imagination  was  warm,  and  I  happened 
to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,. it  distressed  me 
to  think  of  going  into  a  state  of  bemg  in 
which  Sfaalupeare'a  poetry  did  not  exist 
A  lady,  who  I  then  much,  admired,  Ji  very 
amiaUe  woman,  humoured  my  fancy,  and 
relieved  me  by  saying, '  The  first  thing  you 
will  meet  with  in  the  other  world  will  be  an 
elegant  copyof  Skakspcare>s  works  present- 
to  you.'  "  Dr.  Johnson  smiled  ^  benignant- 
ly  at  this,  and  did  not  appear' to  disapprove 
of  the  notion. 

[Knowing  the  state  of  Dr.  John^^ 
son's  nerves,  and  how  easily  they    1**J5J; 
were  affected,  Mrs.  Pioxai  forbore 
reading  in  a  new  m^azine,  one  day,  the 
death  of  a  Samuel  Johnson  who,  expired 
that  month;  but  he,  si^atching  up  the  book, 
saw  it  himself,  and,  contrary  to  ner  expec- 
tation, only  said,  "  Oh!  I  hope  death  will 
now  be  glutted  with  Sam  Johnsons,  and  let 
me  alone  for  some  time  to  come:  I  read  of 
another  nam^ake's  departure  last  week."] 

We  went  to  St  Clemenfa  church  again 


dence  of  the  late  Sir  Geoige  Beaumont  (who  had 
received  copies  of  them  ib>ni  Sir  Joshua  himself), 
both  of  their  sntfaeoticity  and  of  their  cowact  imita^ 
tion  of  Johnson's  style  of  oonvemtion,  and  the 
Editor  has  therefoie  giTSa  them  a  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.— ^Ed.] 
'  See  on  the  same  sabjeet,  ▼ol.  L  p.  287.— 

MJLI.OMB. 

-*  [Dr.  Percy.— Ed.] 

*  [Dr.  Johnaon.  might  well  siQile  at  soch  a 
diitrtMs  of  mind,  and  at  the  aigameat  by  whkh 
it  was  re2ieve(<.--£D.] 
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B  tbe  aAernoon,*  and  then  returacft  and 
iLrauk  tea 'and  coffee  in  Mre.  Williama'a 
room;  Mre.  Desmoolins  ddinff  the  honoure 
of  the  tea-table.  \  I  observed  uiat  he  would 
not  even  look  at  a  proof^heet  of  his  '^  Life 
o£  Waller  »  on  Good-Friday. 

Mr.  Men,  the  printer^  hrought  a  book  on 
agriculture, .  which  was  printed,  and  was 
aoon    to   be  published  ^.    It  was  a   very 
strange  performance,  the  authour  having 
mixed  in  it  his  own. thoughts  upon  various 
topicks,  along  with  his  remarks  on  plox^h* 
ing,  sowing,  and  other  fanning  operations'.' 
He  seemed  to  be  an  absurd  profane  felk>w, 
and  had  introduced  in  bis  bootcs  many  sneers 
at  religion,  with  equal  ignorance  and  con- 
ceit.   Dr. -Johnson  permitted  me  to  read 
some  passages  aloud.    One  was  that  he  re- 
solved to  work  on  Sunday,  and  did  work, 
but  he  owned  he  felt-  9ome  weak  compunc^- 
tion;  ^nd  he  had  this  very  curious  reflection: 
"  I  was  born  in  the  wilds,  of  Christianity, 
and  the  briers  and  thorns  still  hang  about 
me.''     Dr.  Johnson  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  this  ridiculous  image,  yet  was  very 
angry  at  the  fellow's  impiety.    •**  However," 
said  he,  "  the  reviewers  will  make^iim  hang 
himself."    He,  however,  observed,  "  that 
formerly  there  might  have  been  a  di8]^nsa- 
tion  obtained  for  .working  on  Sunday  m  the 
time  of  harvest"    Indeed  in  ritual  observ- 
ances,  were  all  the  ministers  of  religion 
what  they  should  be,  and  what  many  of 
them  are,  such  a  power  might  be  wisely  and 
safely  Ipdged  with  tlie  church. 
.  On   Saturday,   18th  April,  I  drank  tea 
with  him.    He  praised  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  3,  of  Canterbury,  as  a  pleasing  man. 
"  He  used  to  come  to  me;  1  did  not  seek 
much  after  Aim.    Indeed  I  never  sought 
much  af^r  any  body.^'    Boswkli..  "  Lord 
Orrery,  I  suppose."    Johvson.    "  No,  sir; 
I  never  went  to  him  but  if  hen  he  sent  for 
me."  BoswELL.  "Richardson?*?  Johnsom. 
<'  Yes,  sir^  but  J  sought  afler  George  Psal- 
manazar  the  most.     I  used  to  go  and  sit 
with  him.  at  an  ale-house  in  the  city." 
PioBd,  [When  Mre.  Piozzi  asked  Dr. 

p.  iH  Johnson  who  was  the  best  man  he 
*^'  had  ever  known  ?  '*  Psalmanazar  " 
was  the  unexpected  reply.  He  said,  like- 
wise, <<  that  though  a  native  o£  France,  as 
his  friend  imaging,  he  possessed  more  of 
the  English  language  than  any  other  for- 
eigner who  had  fallen  in  his  way."  Though 
there  was  much  estc^em,  however,  there  was 
I  believe  but  little  confidence  between  them; 
they  conversed  merely  about  general  topics, 
religion  and  learning,  of  which  both  were 


jrndoubtedlv  stupendous  examples;  and. 
with  regard  to  true  Christian  perfection,  I 
have  heard  Johnson  say,  *<  That  Georga 
Psahnanazar.'s  pietv,  penitence,  and  virtue, 
exceeded  .almost  what  we  read  as  wonderful 
even  in  th^  lives  of  saints." 

This  extraordinary  person  lived  and  died 
at  a  house  in  Old-street,  where  Dr.  John- 
son was  t^itness  to  his  talents  and  virtues, 
and  tohiia  final  preference  of  the  church  of^ 
England,  after  having  studied,  disgraced,' 
and  adorned  so  many  modes  of  woreHip. 


The  name  he  went  by  was  not  supposed  by 
hi^  friend  to  be  that  of  his  f htnily ;  but  all 
inquiries  were  vain ;  his  reasons  for  conceal- 
ing his  original  were  penitentiary;  he  de- 
served no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Im- 
postor, he  said.  That  portion  of  the  Uni- 
versal History  which  was  written  by  him 
does  not  se^m  to  me  to  be  composed  with 
peculiar  spirit;  but  all  traces  of  the  wit  and 
the  wanderer  were  probably  worn  out  be- 
fore he  undertook  the  work.  His  pious  and 
patient  endurance  of  a  tedious  illness,  end- 
ing in  an  exexi^Ia^  death,  confirmed  the 
strong  impression  his  merit  had  made  upon 
the  mind  ofDr.  Johmion.] 

He  had  n^ver,  he  said,  seen  the  Hawk ' 
close  of  the  life  of  any  one  that  he  Apoph. 
wished  so  much  hi^  own  to  resem-  ^  ^* 
ble,  as  that  of  Psahnanazar,  for  its  purity  and 
devotion.  He  told  many  anecdotes  of  him ; 
and  said,  he  was  supposed,  by  his  accent, 
to  have  been  a  Gascon;  but  that  he  spoke 
ESugilish  With  the  city  accent,  and  coarae 
enough.  He  for  some  yeara  spent  his  even- 
ings at  a  publick-house  near  Old-street, 
where  many  persons  went  to  talk  with  him. 
When  Dr.  «Johndon  was'^asked  whether  he 
ever  contradicted  Psahnanazar;  *'  I  should 
asisoon,"  said,  "have  thought  of  contra- 
dicting a  bishop:"  so  high  did  he  hold  his 
character  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  When 
he  was  asked  whether  he  ever  mentioned 
Formosa  before  him,  he  said, "  he  was  afraid 
to  mention  evei^  China."] 
^  t  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance 
which  I  discovered  of  his  seeking  after  a 
man  of  merit.  Soon  af\er  the  Honourable 
Daines  Barrington  had  published  his  excel- 
lent "  Observations  on  the  Statutes «," 
Johnson  waited  on  that  worthy  and  learned 
gentleman;  and,  having  told  him  hisname, 
courteously  said,  *'  I  have  read  your  book, 
sir,  with  great-  pleasure,  and  wish  to  be 
better  known  to  you."  Thus  began  an  ac- 
quaintance, which  was  continued  with  mu- 
tual regard  as  long  as  Johnson  livc^. 
Talking  of^  a  recent  seditious  delinquent^. 


1  [Manball's  "  MhwtM  of  Agncoltare."— Ed:^ 

^  [William  Doncombe,  Esq.     He  married  the 

ihter  of  John  Hnghee,  the  poet;  was  the  anthoor 

•f  two  tiagedifls,  and  other  ingenioiu  prodnctioiis; 

and  died  26th  Feb.  17«9,  ag^  79.~Maloks. 

▼P^  XI.  i$ 


*  4tor  1766.  The  worthy  anthonr  died  many 
yeaia  afler  Johnson,  Maich  18,  1800,  aged  about 
74. — ^Malonb.   . 

*  [Mr.  Home  Tooke,  who  had  been  in  the 
preoeding  July  couvkted  of aaedilMMs  libeL    I%t 
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he  said,  **  They  should  oet  him  in  the  piUoi, 
ry,  that  he  may  be  punished  in  a  way  that 
would  disgrace  him."  I  obsarved,  that  the 
piUpry  does  not  always  disgrace*  And  I 
mentioned  an  instance  of  a  gentleman^, 
who  I  thought  was  not  dishonoiired  by  it. 
Johnson.  *'Ay,  but  v  he  was,  sir.  fie 
could  not  mouth  and  striit  as  he  used  to  do,, 
after  having  been  there.  People  are  not 
willing  to  ask  a  man  to  their  tables  who 
has  stood  inr  the  pillory." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us  at 
Dr.  Percy's  3  came  in.  Johnson  attacked 
the  Americans  with  intemperate  vehemence 
of  abuse.  I  said  something  in  their  favour; 
and  added,  that  I  was  always  sorry  when 
he  Ulked  on  that  subject.  This,  it  seems, 
exasperated  him;  though  he.  said  nothing 
at  the  time.  The  cloud  was  chained  with 
sulphureous  vapour,  which  was  aflerwards 
to  burst  in  -thunder.  We  talked  of  a  gen- 
tlemanS  who  was  running  put  his  fortune 
in  London;  !and  I  said,  "We  must  get  him 
out  of  itl  All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with 
him,  and  that  will  soon  drive  bim  away«'* 
Johnson.  **  Nay,  sir,  we  '11  send  y^au  to 
him.  If  your  coropai^y  does  not  drjve  a 
man  out  of  his  house,  nothings  will.">  This 
was  a  horrible  shock,  for  wluch  there*  was 
no  visible  cause.  I  afterwards  asked  him 
why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a  thing.  John.-* 
SON.  ".Because,  sir,  you  -made  me  angry 
about  the  Americans."  Boswsll.  "  But 
why  did  you  not  take  your  revenge  direct- 
ly?" Johnson  (smiling).  "Because, 
sir,  I  had  nothing  ready.  A  man  cannot 
strike  till  he  has  his  weapons. "  ,  This  was 
a  candid  and  oleasant  confession^ 

He  showed  me  to-night  his  drawing- 
iDom,  very  genteellv  fitted  up,  apd  said, 
Mrs.  Thrale  sneered  when  I  talked- of  my 
having  asked  you  and  your  lady  to  live  at 


wntence — prpnoanced  in  November,  1777 — was 
a  year*8  impriaooment,  and  200f.  fine;  but  it 
Mems  strange  that  Johnson  ahonld,  in  April,  1778, 
have  spoken  eomecturally  of  a  sentence  pasnd 
«iz '  Dionths  before,  Perbapi  the  convenatioA 
•ecarrad  at  Ashboorn  in  the  preceding  autanm, 
when  ihe  sentence  was  a  snbject  of  itinch  con- 
jectaro  and  cariosity,  and  that,  by  some  mistake 
in  arrangioc  his  notes,  Mr.  Boswell  has  misplaced 
«  bere.-«-Ei»^.] 

>  [ProbaUyDr.ShebbeaM.  ItwasSbebbeare*« 
Qzposiure  which  suggested  the  wittj  allusion  of  the 
lierciek  Spittle, 

•  Does  snvy  doobt  i    WitMn,  ye  diasen  tnin, 
Wbo  Ureathe  Uis  tweeu  of  his  BaCilrnUn  relipi ; 
Witnem,  ye  Hills,  ve  JohnwiM,  Scotte,  Shebbeares, 
Hark  to  my  eaH,  farmaM  ofjftm  have  emn!^ 

But  his  ean  were  not  endangered;  indeed  he  was 
so  favourably  treated,  being  allowed  to  stand  on, 
and  not  in,  4he  pillory,  and  to  have  certain  other 
ifidalgeiiQias,  that  the  sheriff  was  afterwards  proe- 
•coted  for  partiarrty  towards  him. — ^Ed.] 

'  See  p.  162,  ef  thbTolBine.~BoswsLL. 

*  [Mf.LugteB.-^BD.] 


my  htfnse.  I  was  obliged  to  fell  her-  that 
^u  wouki  be  in  as  respectable  a  sitoation 
m  my  house  as  in  her's.  "  Sir,  the  inso- 
lence of  wealth  will  creep  out."  Bo«wbi.i,. 
H  8he  has  a  Kttle  both  of  the  ifisotence  of 
wealth  and  the  eouoelf  of  parte."  Johii-» 
sojr.  <^  The  insolence  of  wealth  is  a  wretch- 
ed thin^;  but  the  conceit  of  parte  hassone 
foundation.  To  be  0ure,"]t  shoukl  not  be 
But  who  is  without  it  ? "  Boswai.1.. 
"  Yourself,  sir."  Johnson.  "  Why,  I 
play  DO  tricks:  I  lay  bo  traps."  Boswvx,!,. 
<<  No,  sir.  You  are  six  feet  liigh,  and  you 
only  do  not  stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  numbeiB  of  people  that 
sometimes  have  composed  the  household  of 
great  families.  I  mentioned  that  there 
were  a  hundred  in  the  family  of  the  preae«t 
Earl  of-Eglintouneis  father.  Dr.  Johnson 
seeming  to  doubt  it,  I  began  to  enumerate; 
"  Let. us  see,  my  lord  and  my  lady,  two.** 
JoRirsoN.  "  Nay,  sir,  if  you  are  to  count 
by  twos,  you  may  be  long  enough."  Boe- 
WKLL.  "Well,  but  now  I  add  two  sons 
and  sevendaughters,  and  a  servant  for  each» 
that  will  make  twenty;  so  we  have  the  fifth 
part  already."  JofiNSbN.  "Very  true. 
You  get  at  twenty  pretty  readfly:  btt  you 
will  not  soeasily  get  further  on.  We  grow 
to  five  feet  pretty  readily;  but  ii  is  not  so 
easy  to  grow  to  seven." 

[Yesterday  (18th)  I  rose  late,  Greyer, 
having  not  slept  ill.  Having  pro-  ^iicd. 
mised  a  dedication,  i  thought  it  ^'  '^ 
necessary « to  write;  but  for  some  time  nei- 
ther wrote  nor  read.  Langton  came  in  and 
talked.  Afler  dinner  I  wrote.  At  tea  Bos- 
well came  in.     He  staid  till  near  twelve.] 

On  Sunday,  19th  April,  being  Easter* 
day,  aAer  the'  solemnities  of  the  festival  in 
St.  Paul's  church,  I  visited  him,  but  co«kl 
not  stay  to  dinner.  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  the  argumento  for  Christianity  always 
ip  readiness,  that  my  religious  faith  mi^ht 
be  as  firm  and  clear  as  anv  proposition 
whatever;  so  that  I  need  not  be  under  tho 
least  uneasiness  when  it  shoukl  be  attacked. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  cannot  answer  all 
objections.  You  have  demqnstriition  for  a 
first  cause:  yon  see  he  must  be  gobd  as  well 
as  powerful,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
make  him  otherwise,  and  goodness  of  itself 
is  preferable.  Yet  yon  have  against  this, 
what  is  very  certain,  the  unhappiness  of^ 
human  life.  This,  however,  gives  us  reason 
to  hope  for  a  future  stete  of  compensation, 
that  there  maybe  a  perfect  system.  But 
of  that  we  were  not  sure  till  we  had  a  posir 
live  revelatidn."  1  toki  him  that  his  "  Ras- 
selas  "  had  oflen  made  me  unhappy;  for  it 
represented  the  misery  of  human  life  so  well, 

*  [He  means  that  if  it  had  not  been  in  peiw 
formauce  of  a  promUe,  he  would  not  have  dons 
any  worldly  business  on  Eafiter  eve.  What  the 
dedication  was  does  not  appear. — ^Eo.] 
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md   80  ednvincingly  to  a  thinkingr^iiid, 
chat  if  at  any  time  the  impreaaion  wore  off, 
and  I  felt  myaelf  easy,  I  Wgan  to  suspect 
'  aome  delusion. 

rin  reviewingf  my  titne  from  Eaater, 
17y7  , 1  found  a  'very  melancholy  and  shame- 
ful blank.  So  little  has  hee&  done,  that 
days  and  months  are  without  any  trace.  My 
health  has,  ihdeed,  been  very  much  inter- 
rupted. My  nights  have  been  commonly, 
not  only  restless,  but  paihful  and  fatisning. 
My  respiration  was  once  so  diileult,  that  an 
aathnia  was  suspected.  I  could  not  walk, 
iMit  with  great  difficulty,  fVom  StowhiU  to 
Greenhill.  Some  relaxation  of  my  breast 
has  heen  procured,  I  thinks  by  opium, 
which,'  though  it  never  gives  me  sleep, 
fVees  my  breast  from  spasms.   . 

1  have  written  a  little  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  I  think  with  all  my  usual  vi^ur. 
I  have  made  ^rmons,  ^rhaps  as  readilvas 
fonfierly,  'My  memory  is  less  faithfd  in 
retaining  names^  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  retliinr 
iri^  occurrences.  Of  this  Vacillation  and 
vag'rancy  of  mind,  I  impute  a  great  jMirt  to 
a  fortuitous  and  unsettled  life,  and  ttierefore 
purpose  to  spend  my  time  with  more  m^ 
thod.]  , 

On  Monday,  90th  April,  I  found  him  at 
home  in  the  morning.  We  talked  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  we  apprehended  was  gradually 
involvrng  his  circumstances  by  bad  man- 
agement i.  JoRKsov.  '^'Wasting  a  for- 
tune is  evaporation  by  a  thousand  imper- 
cepiibfe  means.  If  it  were  a  stream,  they  'd 
atop  It.  You  must  speak  to  him.  It  is  real- 
ly miserable.  Were  he  a  gamester,  it  could, 
be  ssud  he  had  hopes  of  winning.  Were  he 
a  bankrupt  in  trade,  he  might  have  grown 
rich:  but  he  has  neither  spirit  to  spend,  nor 
reaoiution  to  spare^  He  does  not  spend 
fast  enough  to  have  pleasure  from  it.  He 
has  the  crime  of  prodigality,. and  the  wretch- 
edness of  parsimony.  If  a  man  is  killed  in 
a  duel,  he  is  killed  as  many  a  one  has  been 
kill^d^  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  lie 
down  and  die^'  to  bleed  to  death,  because 
he  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the 
wound,  or  even  to  stitch  it  up."  I  cannot 
but  pause  a  moment  to  adm^ire  the  fecundi- 
ty or  fancy,  and  choice  of  language,  which 
in  this  instance,  and,  indeed,. on  almost  all 
occasions^  he  displayed.  It  was  well  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Percy,  (aAerwards  Bishop 
ofDromore),  "  The  conversation  of  John- 
son is  strong  and  ^  clear,  and  mav  be  com- 
pared to  an  fintique  statue,  where  every 
vein  and  muscle  is  distinct  and  bold.  Or- 
dinary conversation  resembles  an  inferiour 
cast''^ 


On  Saturdav,  95th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds's,  with  the 
learned  Dt,  Musgrave^,  Counsellor    Le- 


rMr.  Laiwton.— Ev.] 

Buml  AhugfaYa,  M.  D.  adilor  ef  tba  Eorip- 
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giand  of  Ireland,  son  to  the  kistoriafl,  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  and  some  more  ladies. 
"The  Project,"  a  new  poem,'  was  read  to 
the  company  by  Dr.  Musgrave.  Johnm. 
"Sir;  it  has  no  power.  Were  it  not  lor 
the  well-known  names  with  which  It  is  fill- 
ed, it  would  be  nothing:. the  names  carry 
the  poet,  not  the  poet  the  names."  Mv»> 
GRAVE.  "A  temporary  poem  always  en- 
tertains us.**  JoitirsoK.  *^  So  does  an  sc- 
oount  of  the.  criminals  liianged  yesterday  eiih- 
tertainus."         ^ 

He  proceeded;;^—"  Demosthenes  Tayk>r, 
as' he  was  calkni  (that  is,  the  editor  of  De- 
mcnthenies),  waft  the  most  silent  man,  the 
merest  eftatqe  of  a  man,*  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  dnc6  dined  in  company  with  him, 
and  all  he*  said  during  the  whole  time  was 
no  more  thaii  Richard.  How  a  man  shoufcd 
say  only  Richard,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
But  it  was  thus:  Dr.  Douglas  was  talking 
of  p'r.  Zachary  Grey,  and  ascribing  to  him 
soine^hing  that  was  wriiien  by  Dr.  Richard 
Grey.  So,  ib  correct  him,  Taylor  said 
*  Richard,'"  .      " 

Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  in  a  high  flow  of 
st>irit8,  exhibited  some  lively  Bailies  of  hy- 
perbolical compliipent  to  Johnson,  with 
whom  she  had  been  long  acouaint^d,  and 
was  very  eksy.  He  was  quiet  in  catching 
the  mam^  of  the  mOnfent;  and  answered 
her  somewhat  in  Ibe  style  of  the  hero  dT  a 
romance^'" Madam,  yoii  crown  me  vrith 
unfading  laurels." 

[Sitting  at  table  one  day  with  Mqrph. 
Mrs.  Cboimondeley,  he  took  hold  Bumy, 
of  her  hand  in  the  middle  of  din-  ,  P-  '*». 
ner,  and  held  it  cfose  to  his  eye,  wondering 
at  the  delicacv  and  whiteness,  till,  with  a 
smile,  she  asked,'  «*  Will  he  give  it  to  me 
again  when  he  has  done  with  it  ?  '*] 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,,  to  say  that 
a  pamph  let  meant  a  i^rose  piece.  Jo  uv  so  h. 
"  No,  ^sir.  A  few  sheets  of  poetrv  unbound 
are  a  pamphlet^  as  much  as  a  few  sheets 
of  prose.**  MusQRAVK.  "  A  |>amphlet  may 
be  understood  to  mean  a  poetical  piece  in 
Westmihster-hall,  that  is,  in  formal  lan- 
guage; but  in  common  language  it  is  under* 
stood  to  mean  prose."  Johmsov.  (And  here 
was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  his  knowing 
dearly  and  telling  exactly  how  a  thing  is), 


klei,  and  aathoar  of  "  DiaMrtations  on.  the 
Grecian  Mythology,*'.  &c.  pabliiihed  in  1782,  afW 
hif  deaths  by  the  learned  Mr.  TyrwhitL-^MA- 
JLONS.  [I  soppow  this  is  the  nme  who  was 
made  Radclifie'a  travelling  fellow  in  176<).  Ha 
was  of  C.  C.  C.  M.  A.  1756.  B.  and  D.  fif. 
1776,— Hai.1..) 

'  tk.  Jobnaon  ii  here  perfectly  correct,  and  ia 
anpported  by  the  nsage  of  preoeding  writera.  So 
in  Mnaarom  Delicia,  a  collection  of  poema,  8vo. 
1656,  (the  writer  ia  speaking  of  Snckliilg'a  play 
antitled  Aglaura,  printed  in  (olio): 

**  This  great  Tolominoiis  pamphlet  tarns  be  nkL 
To  be  Qlw  one,  that  hatli  mora  bair  tkan  haMd.***. 
Miuaa. 
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*(  A  pamphlet  is  un<kr8Ux>d  in  common  Ian-   of  Wakefield '  I  myaeifdia  m  t  think  wouii 
gqage  to  meHn  proaei  only  from  this^  that    have  had  much  aucceas.    U  waa  whttei 


there  is  ao  mud)  more  prose  written  than 
p^try ;  as  when '  w6  .say  a  book^  prose  is , 
underst^Hxl  lor  the  same. reason,  though  a 
book  may.  as  well  be  iu  poetry  w  in  j»rose. 
We  understand  wtmt  is  mo^t  general,  and 
we  name  what  is  Ibsa  frequeat. 

We  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ireland. 
Miss  Retnolbs.    "  Have  you  seen  thein, ' 
air  ?  ^, .  JoMKsoi^.    <<  No,  madam  ^  .1  have 
aeeh  a.  translation  A-om  Horace,  by  om  of 
her  daughters.     She  showed  it  me."    Hiss 
Bi^THOLDS.     '^And  how -was    it,  sir  ?". 
JoHirsojr.    "  Why,  very  well,  foi  a  yeong 
miss's  verses;  that  is-  to  say,  cqmpared  with 
excellence,  nothing;  bat  very  well,  for  the 
person  who  wrote  them.  .  \  am  vexed .  at 
oeing  shown  verses  in  that  manner,'^  Miss 
AfiTNOLDS.    "  Bat  if  they  should  be  ffoqd, 
why  Bot  give  them  hear^  praise-  ?  "  Jo»K- 
aoN.    ^'  Why,  madam,  B^ause  I  have  not 
then  got  the  letter  of  my  bad  humour  from 
having  been  shown  tliem.;   You  must  con- 
sider, madam,  beforehand  they  may  be  bad 
as  well  as  good.    Nobody,  has  a  right  to  put 
another  under  such  a  difficulty,   that  he 
must  either  hurt  the^person  by  tellinff  the 
truth,  or  hurt  himselr  bv  telling  what  is  not 
true."    BoswBi«L. .  ^'A  man  oAen  -shows 
his  writings  >to  people  of  eminence,  to  ob- 
tain from  them,  either  from  their  good-na- 
ture, or  from  their  not  being  able  to  tell  the 
truth  firmly,  a  commendation,  of  which  he 
may  ajf^erwards  avail  himself."    Johraon. 
**  Very  true,  sir.    Therefore,  the  man  who  is 
asked  by  an  authour,  what  he  thinks  of  his 
work,  is  put  to  the  torture^  and  is    not 
obliged  to  speak  the  truth;  so  that  what  he 
says  is  not  considered  as^  his  ..opinion;  yet 
be  has  said  it9  and  cannot  retract  it;  and 
this  authour,  when  mankind  are  hunting 
him  with  a  caniste^'  at  his  tail,  can  say,  M 
would  not  have  published,  had  not  iJdhnson, 
or  Reynolds,  or  Musgrave,  or  some  other 
good  jud^e  commended  th^  wofk.'    Yet  I 
consider  it  as  a  very  d^^c^^  question  in 
conscience,  whether  one  Bhould  advise  a 
man  not  to  publish  a  work,  if  profit  be  his 
object:  for  tne  man  may  sav,  *  Had  it  no^ 
been  for  you,  I  should  Ka,ve  ha4  the  .money.' 
Now  you  cannot  be  sure;.  fi>r  you  have  only 
your  own  opinio^,  and  the  publick  may 
•  think  very  dift'erently."    Sir  Joshua  Rbt- 
HOLBS.    **  You  must  upon  such  an  occasion 
have  two  judgments;  one  as  to  the  real 
value  of  the  work,  the  other  as  to  what  may 
please  the  general  taste  at  the  time."'  Jomn- 
soff .    **  But  you  can .  be  sure  of  neither; 
and  therefore  I  shouki  scruple  much  to  give 
a  suppressive  vote.    Both  Goldsmith's  com- 
edies were  once  refused;  his  first  by  Gar- 
rick,  hia  second  by  Golman,  who  was  pre- 
vailed on  at  last  by  much  solicitation,  nay, 
a  kind  of  focce,  to  bring  it  on.    His  *  Vicar 


and  sold  to  a  bookseller,  before  his  *  TraveW 
ier,'  but  published  after ;  so  iittle.  expecta 
tiod  had  tLe  lMX)k8eller  from  it^  Had  it 
been  sokl  after  '  The  Traveller,'  be  might 
have  had  twice  as  much  money  for  it, 
though  sixty-  guineas  was  no  mean  price. 
Tbe  bookseller  had  the  advantage  of  Gold- 
smith's reputation  from '  The  Traveller  '  in 
the  sale,  uiough  Goldsmith  had  it  not  in 
selling  the  copy."  Sia  Joshua  Rstkolds. 
'f  The  Beggar's  O^.era  afiords  a  proof  how 
strangeiy.pef^  wili4ifiiei  inomnion  ^bout 
a  literary  performance.  Burke  thinks  it 
has  nq  merit.*'  Jovnsoir.  '<  It  was  refused 
by  one  of  the  houses';  but  I  should  have 
thought  it  would  succeed,  not  from  any 
great  excellency  in  the.  writing,  but  from 
the  novelty^  and  the  general  spirit  and 
gaiety  of  toe  piece,  which'  keeps  the  audi^ 
'enoe  always  attentive,  and  dismisses  them 
in  eood  humour." 

We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
was  a  considerable  increase  of  pompany. 
Several  of  us  got  round  Br.  Johnson,  and 
complained  that  he  woukl  not  give,  us  an 
exact  catalogue  of  his  works,  that  there 
might  be  a  complete  edition.  He  smiled, 
ana  evaded  our  entreaties.  That  he  i ntend- 
ed  to  do  It,  I  have  no  doubt^  because  1  have 
heard- hiin  say  .so:  and  I  have  in  my  po^ 
session  an  imperfect  list,  fairly  written  out, 
which  he  entitles  Historiu  Studionaa, 
I  once  ffot  from  one  of  his  friends  a  list, 
which  were  was  pretly^ood  reamn  to  sup- 
pose was  accurate,  for  it  waa  written  down 
in  hia  presence  by  this  friend,  who  enumer- 
ated each  article  ak>ud,  and  had  some  of 
them  mentioned  to  nim  by  Mr.  Levett,  in 
concert  with  whom  it  was  made,  out;  and 
Johnson,  who  heard  all  this,  aid  not  con- 
tradict it.  But  when  I  showed  a  copy  of 
this  list  to  him,  and  mentioned  the  evidence 
for  its  exactness,  he  laughed,  and  said^'^I 
was  willing  to  let  them  go  on  as  they  pleas- 
ed, and  never  interfered."  Upon  which  I 
read  it  to  him,  article  by  article,  and  got 
him  positively  to  own  of  refuse;  and  then, 
having  obtained  certainty  so  far,  I  got  some 
other  articles  confirmed  by  him  directly, 
and,  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  made 
additions  under  his  sanction. 

His  friend;  Edward  Cave,  having  been 
mentioned,  he  told  us,  <*  Cave  used  to  sell 
ten  thousand  of  <  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,;' yet  such  was  then  his  minute  atten- 
tion and  anxiety  that  the  sale  shoidd  not 
suffer  the  smallest  decrease,  that  he  wouki 
name  a  particular  person  who  he  heard  had 
talked  of  leaving  ofi*  the  Magazine,  and 
woukl  say,  '  Let  us  have  something  good 
next  month.* " 

It  was  observed,  that  avarice  "was  mhe- 
rent  in  some  dispoaitiona.    JoHiraoir.    *^  No 
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man  was  born  a  miser,  because  no  man  was 
boi'n  to  possession.  Every  man  is  borq 
ctij9tcfttt--<le8irous  of  getting:  but  not  a«a- 
ruM — -desirous  of  keeping.**  Boswell.  .  **iI 
have  heard  old  Mr^oheridan  maintain, with 
much  ingenuity,  that  a  complete  miser, Is  a 
happy  man:  a  miser  wbo  gives  himself 
Trholly  to  the  one  passion^  of  saving." 
Johnson.  "  That  is  flyihg  in  the  face  of 
all  the  world,  who  have  called'an  avaricious 
man  a  miier,  because  he  is  miserable.  No, 
sir;'  a  man  who  both  spends  and  saves 
money  is  the  happiest  man,  because  he  has 
both  en^yments.** 

.  The  conversation  having  turned  on  hon- 
mois,  he  (juoted,  from  one  of  the  AnOf  an 
exquisite  instance  of  flattery  in  a  maid  of 
honour  in  France,  who  being  asked  by  the 
queen  what  o'clock  it  was,  answered, 
•*  "Wtiat  your  majpsty  pleases  K^  He  adr 
mitted  that  IVIr.  Burke*s  classical  pun^ 
upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  being  carried  on  tlie 
shoulders  of  the  mob, 

• __^  namerisqae  fertur 

leasioluti.,"         Hoh.4.0d,1.W. 

was  admtrablej  and  though  he  was  strange- 
ly unwilling  to  allow  to  tnat  extraordinary 
man  the  talent  of  wit  3,  he  also  laushed  with 
apf>robation  at  another  of  his  playfuT  conceits; 
which  was,  tliat  "  Horace  has  in  one  line 
given  a  description  of  a  good  desirable  ma- 
nour: 

'  Ert  nufdm  in  ttbm^mad  carti  deakiiie  fine9*f* 
I  Sat.  1.  106. 


1  [The  anecdote  Ji  told  in  **  Menagiana,** 
vol.  iiL  p.  104,  but  not  of  a  *<  maid  of  honour  J"* 
nor  as  an  inslaiioe  of.*'  exqui$Ue  flattery.^*  "  M. 
de  Uzte  6tait  chevalier  d^hoDnenr  de  la  reine. 
Cette  princ^aae  lui  demanda  no  jour  quelle  heure 
il  ^tait;  il  repondit,  *  Madame,  Phenre  qu*ii  plalra 
k  Totto  majeflt^.'  '*  Menage  telb  it  ai  a  pleai- 
entry  of  AL  de  Ihi*;  but  M..de  la  Monnoye  says, 
that  thkr  duke  was  remarkable  for  naivetit  and 
blundon,  and  Waa  a  kind  of  huit^  to  whom  the 
wha  of  the  court  used  to  attribate  all  maimer  of 
abaaidities.—ED.] 

s  [See  ante,  vol  i.  p.  830.— Eo.] 

'  Seethiaqnertion  fully  invettigated  in  the  notes 
apon  the  *<  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  riebridcs,** 
antt,  v.  i.  p.  330,  ef  seq.  And  here,  as  a  lawyer 
mindlul  of  the  maxim  Suum  euique  tribuUOt  I 
cannot  forbear  to  ibention,  that  the  additiooal 
note,  beginning  with  **  I  find  since  the  former 
edition,"  is  not  mine,  but  was  obligingly  furnished 
by  Mr.  Malone,  wlib  was  so  kind  as  to  superintend 
the  press  while  I  was  in  Scotland,  and  the  ^r«t 
part  of  the  second  editk>n  was  printing.  He  woaki 
not  allow  me  to  ascribe  it  to  its  proper  authour; 
but,  as  it  is  exquisitely  acate  and  elegant,  I  take 
this  oppdftonity,  without  his  knowledge,  to  do  him 
justice. — BoswclL. 

*  THm,  as  both  Mr.  Bindley  and  Dr.  Kearney 
have  observed  to  me,  kr.the  motto  to  **  An  Inqui- 
ry into  Cnstomaiy  E^totes  and  Tenants'  Rights, 
iMij  Wifh  aooM  Conndaratwni  for  rartminii^  ex* 


that  is  to  say,  a  mo^iM  as  to  the  tithes  and 
certain  ^net." 

He  observed,  "  A  man  cannot  iiviih  pro- 
prieiv  speak  of  himself,  except  he  relates 
simple  fatts:  as, '  I  was  at  Richmond :  \  of 
what  depends  on  mensuration;  as,  <  1  am  six 
feet  high.'  He  is  sure  he  has  been  at  Rich* 
mond;  he  is  sure  he  is  six  feet  high;  but 
he  cannot  be  sure  he  is  wise,  or  that  he  has 
any  other  exceHeni^e.  Thep,  all  censure  of 
a  man's  self  is* oblique  praise.  It  is  in  or- 
der to  sliow  how  much  he  can  spare..  l\ 
has  all  the  inyidiousness  of  self-praise  ahd 
all  the  reproach  of  falsehood."  Boswelu 
**  Sometimes  it, may  proceed  from  a  man's 
stronff  conscrausness  of  his  faults  beipf  <)b- 
served.  •  He  knows  that  others  ^ould  throw 
him  down,  and  therefore  he  had  better  lie 
down  softly  of  his  own  accord." 

On  Tuesday,  April  aji,  he  was  engaged 
to  dine  at  General  Paoli's,  where,  as  1  hav6 
already  observed,  I  was  still  entertained  in 
eleeant  hospitality,  and  with  all  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  a  home.  I  called  oi^  him, 
and  accompani^  him  in  a^  hackney-coach. 
We  stopped  first  at  the  bpttom  of  Hedge- 
lane,  into  which  he  went  to  leave  a  letterj 
"  with  good  nc;WB  for  a  poor  man  in  dis- 
tress," as  he  told  me.  I  did  not  question 
him  particularly  as  to  this.  He  himself  oft- 
en resembled  Lady  Bolingbroke's  lively  de- 
k:riptipn  Of  Pope:  that  '*  he  was  un  politic 
^  atix  ehoux  et  aux  rt^es,"  He  would 
say,  "  I  dine  to-day  in  Grpsvenor-aquare; " 
this  might  be  with  a  duke;  or,  perhaps,  "  I 
dine  to^ay  at  the  other  end  of  the  town; " 
or,  ".  A  gentleman  of  ff.reat  eminence  called 
on  me  yesterday."  He  loved  thus  to  keep 
things  floating  in  conjecture:  Omne  ignth 
turn  pro  magnifieo  e»t,  I  believe  i  ventured 
todissrpAte  the  cloud,  to- unveil  the  mystery, 
more  freely  and  frequently  than  any  "of  his 
friends.  We  stopped  again  at  Wirgman's, 
the  well-known  toy-shop  in  St.  James's- 
^troet,  at.  the  cprner  o\  St«  James's-place, 
to  which  he  had  been  directed,  but  not  clear- 
ly, for  he  searched  about  some  time,  and 
could  not  find  it  at  £rst;  and  said,  *'  Tp  di- 
rect one  only  to  a  corner  .shop  is  toying 
with  one.**  I  supposed  he  ndeant  this  as  a 
play  upon  the  word  toy;  it  was  the  first 
time  that  I.  knew  nim  stoop  to  such  snort. 
After  he  had  been  some  time  in  the  snOp, 
hesent  for  me  to  come  out  of  the  couch,  and 
help  hun  to  choose,  apair  of  silver  buckles,  as 
those  he  had^  were  too  small.  Probably 
this  alteration  in  dnesa  had  been  suggested 
by  Mrs.  Thrate,  by  anociatiug  with  whom, 
bis  external  appearaitce  was  much  improved, 
de  got  better  clothes:  and  the  dark  colour, 
from  which  he  never  deviated,  was  enliven** 


ceMive  Finea,**  by  Everard  Fleetwood,  £sq.  8vo 
1731.  Bvt  it  is,  probably,  a  ntera  coincidence 
fAr,  Bnrke,  perhaps,  never  saw.  that  pampblel,-^ 
Haloms. 
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ed  by  m^tal  buttons.  His'wigs,  too,  were 
much  bMter;  and,  during  theif  travets  in 
France,  he  Was  furniphed  with  a  Paris-made 
wig,  of  handsome  construction.  [In 
"'  general  his  wigs  were  very  shabby, 
tnd  their  fore  parts  were  burned  away  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  candle,  which  bis 
short-sightedness  rendered^  necessary  in 
reading.  At  Streatham,  Mr^  Thrale's  butler 
had  always  a  better  wig  ready,  and  as' John- 
ton  passed  from  the  drawiiig-rrfom^  when 
dinner  was  announced,  the  servant  would 
remove  the  ordinary  wig,  and  replace  it  with 
the  newer  one,  and  this  ludicrous  ceremony 
was  performed  every  day.]  This  choosing 
of  silvec  buckles  was  a  negotiation:  "  Sir," 
said  he,  '^I  will  not  have  the  ridicylous 
targe  ones  now  in  fashion^  and  I  will  give 
no  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  pair."  Such 
were  the  principles  6f  the  business;  and, 
aflef  some  examination,  he  waq  fitted.  As 
we  drove  along,'!  found  him  in  a  talMng 
humour,  of  which  I  availed  myself.  Pos- 
WBLL.  "  I  was  this  morning  in.  Ridley'^ 
shop,  sir;  and  was  told,  that  the  collection 
called  'Joktuoni<rM  ^ '  had  sold  very  ipuch." 
JoHKSOir.  "  Yel  the  « Journey  to  the  He- 
brides'  has  not  )iad  a  great  saleV  Bos- 
well.  "Thatisstranffe."  Johnsok.  ^Yes, 
air;  for  in  that  book  f  have  told  thewbr)d  a 
great  deai  that  they  ilid  not  know  before." 
BoswELL.  "  I  drank  chocolate,  sir,  this 
morning  with  Mr.  Eld;  and,  to  my  no  small 
surprise,  found  him  to  be  ^  Staffordshire 
whtgy  a  being  which.  I  did  not  believe  had 
existed."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  are  ras- 
cals in  all  countries."  Boswell.  **  Eld 
said,  a  tory  "was  a  creature  generated  be- 
tween a  non-juring  parson  and  one^s  grand- 
mother." Johnson.  •*  And  I  have  always 
said,  the  first  whig  was  the  devil."  Bos- 
well. "  He  certainly  was,  sir.  The  de- 
vil was  impatient  of  subordination;  he  was 
the  first  who  resisted  power : 

'  Better  to  loifn  in  hell,  than  senw  in  heaven.' '' 

At  General  FaoU*s  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Langton,  Marchese  Gherardi  of 
Lombardy,  and  Mr.  John  Spot tiswoode  the 
younger,  of  SpOttiswoode  ^,  the  solicitor. 


»  [See  ante,  p.  ZI.-^Ed.] 

^  Here  he  either  was  mistaken,  or  had  a  dif&retot 
notion  of  an  extensive  sale  from  what  is  generally 
entertained :  fbr  the  fact  is,  that  four  thousand 
copies  of  that  excellent  work  were  sold  very  qoick- 
ty.  A  new  editioa  has  been'  printed  since  his 
death,  bendes  that  in  the  conection  of  his  works. 
— BoswBLL.  Another  edition  lias  been  printed 
since  Mr.  Boswell  wrote  the  above,  t>eBides  re- 
peated editiDDs  in  tbo  general  collectron  of  his 
works  during  the  last  twenty  years. — MaaoKb. 

*  In  the  phraseology  of  Scotland,  I.shoatd  have 
lakl,  **  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode  the  younger,  of 
thai  Uk,*^  Johnson  knew  that  sense  of  the  word 
▼ery  well,  and  has  thns  explained  it  in  b»  <*  Dic- 


At  this  time  fears  of  an  invasion  were  cir- 
culated; to  obviate  which  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
ob^rved,  \hat  Mr.  Fraser,  the  engineer^ 
who  had  *  lately  come  from  Dunkirk,  said, 
that  the  French  had  the  same  fears  of  u& 
Johnson.  "  It  is  thus  thspt  mutual  coward- 
ice keeps  us  in  peace.  Were  one  half  of 
mankind  brave,  and  one  half  cowards,  the 
br«ve  would  be  always  beating  the  cowarda. 
Were  all  brave,  they  would  lead  a  very 
uneasv  life;  ail  woiild  be  continually  fight- 
ing: but  being'all  cowards,  we  go  on  veiy 
well."  [One  afternoon,  wlule  all 
the  talk  i^as  of  this  apprehended  J^S^. 
invasion,  he  said  most  pathetically, 
"Alas !  alas !  how  this  unmeaning  stuflTspoils 
ail  my  comfort  jn  my  friends'  conversation! 
Will  the  people  never  have  done  with  it; 
and  shall  I  never  hear  a  sentence  again 
without  the  French  in  it?  Here  is  no  in- 
vasion coming,  and  you  know  theiie  is  none. 
Let  such  vexatious  and  frivolous  talk  ak>ne, 
pr  silfier  it  at  least  to  teach  you  one  truth; 
and  learn  by  this  perpetual  echo  of  even 
unap{)rehcn'ded  d&tress,  how  historians 
nte'l^nify  events  expected,  or  calamities  en- 
dured; when  you  know  they  are  at  thn 
very  moment  collecting  all  the  l>ig  words 
they  can  find,  in  which  to  describe  a  con- 
sternation never  felt,  or  a  misfortune  which 
never  happened.  Among  all  your  lamenta- 
tions, who  eats  the  less?  Who  sleeps  the 
worse,  for  one  eeneral's  ill  success,  or  an- 
other's capiti|lation?  Oh,  pray  let  us  hear 
no  more  of  it!' J 

W^  talked  of  drinking  wine.  Johnson. 
"  I  require  Wine,  only  when  I  am  alone. '  I 
have  then  often  wished  for  it,  and  often 
taken  it."  ,  Spottiswoode.  **  What,  by 
wi^  of  a  companion,  sir?"  Johnson. 
«*  To  get  rid  of  myself,  to  send  myself 
away.  Wine  gives  great  pleasure:  and 
everv  pleasure  is  of  itself  a  ffood.  It  is  a 
good,  unless  counterbalanced  by  evil.  A 
man  may  have  a  strone  reason  not  to  drink 
wine;  and  that  maybe  greater  thao^  the 
pleasure^  Wine  makes  a  man  better  pleased 
with  himself.  I  do  not  say  that  it  makes 
him  more  pleasing  to  others.  Sometimes 
it  does.  But  the  danger  is,  that  while  a 
man  grows  better  pleased  with  himself,  he 
may  be  growing  less  pleasing  to  others  < 


tionary  ** — voce.  Ilk  .  "ft  also  signifies  *  the 
same;'  as^  Mackintosh  of  that  ilk,  denotes  a  gea- 
tleman  whose  surname  and  the  title  of  his,  estate 
are  the  same.** — Boswell. 

*  It  is  observed  in  *«  Waner*s  Life,'*  m  the 
"Biogrnphia  Britanuica,**  that  he  drank  only 
water;  and  that  while  he  sat  b  a  company  who 
were  drinking  wine,  **  he  had  tlie  dexterity  to  ao- 
commodate  his  discourse  to  the  pitch  of  thein  is 
it  sunlr.*'  If  excess  in  drinking  be  meant,  the 
remark  is  acutely  just.  But  snrely,  a  moderate 
ose  of  wine  gives  a  gaiety  of  spirits  whkA 
waternlrinkefB  luiow  not — Boswsll. 
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Wine  gfivM  a  man  nothing.     It  neither 
g^ves    him  knowledge    nor    wit;    h  only 
animates  a  man,  and  enables  him  to  bring 
out   virhat  a   dread  of  the  company    has 
repressed.    It  only  puts  in  motion  what 
haQ  been  locked  tip  in  frost.    Btit  this  may 
be  ^ood,  or  it  may  be  bad."    Spottis- 
-wooDK.    *<  So,  sir,  wine  is  a  key  which 
opens  a  box;  but  this  box  may  be  "either 
fiiU  ot  empty f"     Johnson.    «  Nay,' sir, 
cdiiversation  is  the  key:  wine  is  a  pick-k)ck, 
w^hich  forces  open  the  bpx,  and  mjures  it. 
A  man  should  cultivate  his  mind  so  as  to 
have  that  confidence  and  readiness  without 
wine,  which  wine  giveiJ."  Bosweli^  «*  The 
^leat  difficulty  of  resisting  wine  is  from  be- 
nevolence.   For  ihstanee,  a  good  worthy 
man  asks  yo^  to  taste  his  win^,  which  hehas 
had  twenty  years  in  his  Cellar.'*    JoHMsoir. 
'•'Sir,  all  this  notion  about   benevolence 
arises  from  a  roan's  imagining  hiniself  to 
De  of  more  importance  to  others  than  he 
really   is.    "They  don't  care  a  farthing 
whether  he  drinks    wine  or  not."     Sia 
JosnvA  Rbtnolds:     "Yes,  thev  do  for 
the   time."     Johnson.     <'Fot  the  time! 
If  they  care  this  mihute,  t)iey  forsfet  it  the 
neixt.     And  as  for  the  good  wot  thy  man, 
ho'W  do  vou  know  he  is  good  and  wo^y? 
No  eood  and  worthy  man  wiU  insist  upon 
anomer  man's  drinking  wine.    As  to  the 
wine  twenty  years  in  the  cellar ,~^f  ten 
men,  three  say  this,  merely  because  they 
must  say  something;  three  are'  telling  a  lie, 
when  they  say  they  have  had  the  wine  tWen- 
ty^years; — three  wouki  rather  save  the  wine; 
one,  perhaps,  cares.    I  allow  it  is  something 
to  please  one's  company;  and  people  are 
always  pleased  with  those   who  partake 
pleasure  with  them.^   But  after  a  man  has 
brouffht  himself  to  relinqttish  the  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  which  arises  from  drinking 
wine  ^  any  other  consideration  ia  a  trifle. 
To  please   others   by  drinking  wine,    is 
something  only,  if  there  be  nothing  agaihst 
il.     I  should,  however)  be  sorry  to  offend 
worthy  men: 

*  Carat  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  tio  make  one  worthy  inan  my  foe.'  '* 

BoswELi..  "  Curst  be  the  JpWng^,  the  iffo- 
Ur."  .  Johnson.  ''But  let  us  consider 
wnat  a  sad  thing  it  would  b^,  if  we  were 
obliged  to. drink  or  do  any  thinff  else  that 
may  happen  to  be  agreeable  io  the  company 
where  we  are."  jLanoton.  "By  the 
same  rule,  you  must  join  with  a  ^ang  of 
cut-puraeSs.'*  Johnson.  *5Yes,  sir;  but 
yet  we  must  do  justice  to  wine;  we  mu8$ 
allow  it  the  power  it  possesses.  To  make 
a  man  pleased,  with  himself,  let  me  tell  you, 
is  doing  a  very  great  thing; 

*  Si  patria  volamns,  n  noMf  mere  oari.*  " 

'  rSae  anie^  vol  i.  p.  89,  and  p.  64.— £d.] 


I  was  at  this  dme  myself  a  water-drinker, 
upon  trial,  by  Johnson's  recommendation. 
Johnson.  ''  Boswell  is  a  bolder  combatant 
than  Sir  Joshua;  he  argues  for  wine  with- 
out the  help  of  wine;  but  Sir  Joshua  with 
it"    Sir  Joshua   Retnolds.     "But  t# 

J  lease  one's  company  is  a  strong  motive.'* 
OHNSON  (who,  from  drinking  only  water* 
supposed  eveiy  body  wl)o  drank  wine  to  be 
elevated).  "  I  won't  argue  any  more 
with  you,  sir.  You  «re  too  far  gone.'* 
Sir  Joshua.  *^  I  shoukl  have  thought,  so 
indeed,  sir,  had  I  made  such  a  roeech  as 
vou  hove  now  done."  Johnson  /drawing 
Dhnself  in,  and,  I  really  thought,  blushing). 
"  Nay,  do  n't  be  angry.  I  did  not  mean  to 
ofiend  you.^'  Sir  Joshua.i  *'  At  first  the 
taste  of  wine  was  disagreeable  to  me;  but 
I  brought  myself  to  dnnk  it,  tliat  i  might 
be  like  other  people.  The  pleasure  of 
drinking  wine  is  ao'connected  with  pleasing 
your  company,  that  altogether  there  is 
something  of  social  goodness  in  it. "  John- 
son. **  Sir,  this  is  only  saying  the  same 
thin^  over  again."  Sir  Joshua.  "  No, 
this  IS  new.^  Johnson.  *<  You  put  it  in 
new  words,  but  it  is  an  old  thought.  This 
is  one  of  the  disadvantages  Sf  wine,  it 
makes  a  man  mistake  words  for.  tlioughts.** 
BoswELif.  '^  I  think  it  is  a  new  thought; 
at  least  it  is  in  a  new  attitude."  Johnson. 
".  Nay,  sir,  it  is  only  in  a  new  ooat;  or  an 
oki  coat  with  a  new  facino."  Then  laughing 
heartily:  "It  is  the  old  dog  in  the  new 
doublet.  An  extraordinary  instance,  hew- 
ever,  may  occur  where  a  man's  patron  will 
do  nothing  for  him,  unless  he  will  drink: 
there  may  be- a  good  reason  for  drinking." 
I  mentioned  a  nobleman  s,  who  1  beKeved 
was  really  uneasy,  if  his  company  would 
not  drink  hard.  Johnson.  "^Thatis 
from  having-  had  people  about  him  whom 
he  has  b<^n  accustomed  to  command;" 
BoswELL.  "  Supposing  I  should  be  tite- 
&-tite  with  him  at  table?"  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  your 
drinking  with  him,  than  his  being  »ober 
with  you."  BoswBLL.  "Whv,  that  is 
true;  for  it  would  do  him  less  hurt  to  be 
sober,  than  it  would  do  ine  to  get  drunk." 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir;  and  from  what  I 
have  heard  of  bim,  one  would  nbt  wish  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  such  a  man.  If  he  must 
always  have  somebody  to  drink  with  him^ 
he  should  buy  a  slave,  and  then  he  would 
be  sure  to  have  it  They  who  submit  t9- 
drink  as  tmbther  pleases,  make  themselvei^ 
his  slaves."  Bos  well.  "  But,  sir,  you. 
will  surely  make  allowance  for  the  dut]^  of 
hospitality.  ^  A  gentleman  who. loves  drink- 
ing, comes  to  visit  me."  John;son.  "  Sir,» 
a  man  knows  whom  he  visits;  he  comes  tO' 
the  table  of  a  sober  man."      Boswrm. 


ne  taoie.oi  a  sooer  man."      jdoswrm. 
•  [PerfaapiLoidKeUia.  Qeeanit,^.  120^En.« 
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"  But,  sir,  you  and  I  Bbould  not  have  been 
so  well  received,  in  the  Highlands  and  Heb- 
rides, if  I  had  not  drunk  with  our  worthy 
friends.  Had  I  drunk  water  only  as  you 
did,  they  would  not  have  been  so  cjordial." 
JoHMSOv.  "  Sir  William  Temple  mentions, 
that  in  his  travels  through  the  Netherlands 
he  had  two  or  three  gentlemen  with. him; 
and  when  a  bumper  was  necessary,  he  put 
it,oir/^m.  Were  I  to  travel  again  through 
the  islands,  I  would  have  $tr  Joshua  with 
me  to  take  the  bumpei^:*'  Boswall. 
"  But,  sir,  let  me  put  a  caa^.  Suppose  Sir 
Joahua  should  take  a  jaunt  into  Scotland; 
he  does  me  the  honour  to  pay  me  a  visit  at 
my  house  in  the  country;  1  am  overjoyed 
at  seeing  him;  we  are  quite  by  ourselves; 
shall  I  unsociably  and  churlishly  let  him  ait 
drinking  by  himself?  No,  no,  my  dear 
Sir  Joshua,  you  shall  not  be  tri^ated  so;  I 
will  take  a  bottle  with  you." 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Riidd  i  being  men- 
tioned: JOhnbov.  •"  Fifteep  years  ago  I 
riifMild  have  gone  to  see  her.'»  Sfottis- 
wooDft.  <<  Because  she  was  fifteen  years 
younffer?"  Johnsok.  "NojSir^  butnow 
they  have  a  trick  of  putting  every  thing  iur 
to  the  newspapers." 

He  begged  of  General  Paoli  .to  repeat 
one  of  the  ihtroductoiy  stanzas  of  the  first 
book  of  Tasao's  "Jeruaakrtn,", which  he 
did,  and  then  Johnson  found  fault  with  the 
atraile  of  sweetening  the  edges  of  a  cup  for 
a  child,  being  transferred  fiom  Lucretius 
into  an  epick  poem.  The  general  said  he 
did  not  imagine  Homer's  poetry  was  so  an- 
cient as  is  supposed,  because  he  ascribes  to 
a  Greek  colony  circumstances  of  refinement 
not  found  in  Greece  itself  at  a  later  period, 
when  Thucydides  wrote.  Job  if  son.  "  I 
recollect  but  one  passage  quoted  by  Thucy- 
dides from  Homer,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  our  copies  of  Homer's  works;  I  am  for 
the  antiquity  of  HoD^er,  and  think  that  a 
Grecian  .colony  by  being  nearer  Persia 
might  be  more  rdfined  than,  the  mother 
eouutrv." 

On  Wednesday,  39th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay *&»  where  were 
Lord  Binning,  Dr.  Robertson,  tlie  histo- 
rian. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, '  and  the  Hon- 
ourable Mrs.  Boscawen^,  widow  of  the  ad- 
>mira],  and  mother  of  the  present  Viscount 
d^ahnouth ;  of  wham,  if  it  be  not  presumptu- 
ous in  me  to  praise  her,  I  would  say,  that 
rher  manners  are  the  most,  agreeable,  and 
•her  conversation  the  best,  of  any  lady  with 


1  [See  ante,  p.  88,  n.— Ep.J 

'  [Fnuices,  daughter  .of  Will ianv  Evelyn  Glan- 
Tillr,  Esq.^  married  in  1742  to  Admiral  Boscawen. 
They  were  the  parenta  of  George  Evelyn,  third 
Viacoant  Falmouth,  of  Frances,  married  to  the 
Hon.  John  Levenon  Gower,  and  of  Eliastbeth,  the 
wiie  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort  Mn.  Botca- 
waa  diad  in  IQQS.—Ho.] 


whom  I  ever  had  the  happmeas  Ci>  lie  ac* 
quainted.  B^ore  Johnson  carnf^  we  talked 
a  good  deal  of  hira.  Ramsay  said,  he  had 
always  ibund  him  a  ver^  polite  man,  and 
that  he  treated  him  with  great  reaped, 
which  he  dki  very  sincerely.  1  said,  I  wor* 
shipped  him.  Robebtsoit.  <'  But  some  of 
vou  spoil  him:  you  should  not  worship 
him;  you  should  worship  no  man,"  Bo^ 
WKi^L..-  "I  cannot  help  worshipping  him, 
he  is  so  much'  superiaur  to  other  men." 
Robbktsow.  "In  oriticiam,  and- in  wit 
and  conversation,  he  is  no  doubt  very  ex- 
cellent; but  Sn  other  respects  he  is  not  above 
other  men:  he  will  believe  any  thjxig»  and 
will  strenuously  defend  the  most  minute 
ctxcumstaiice  connected  With  the  church  of 
England."  BoswstL.  "  Believe  roe, 
Doctor,  you  are  nrach  mistaken  as  to  this; 
for  when  you  talk  with  him  calmly  in  pri- 
vate, he  is  very  liberal  1^  his  way  of  think* 
ing."  '  RoBEBvsdir.  "  He  and  I  have  been 
always  very  gracious;  the  first  time  I  met 
him  was  one  eveninff  at  Strahan%,  wh^ 
he  had  hut  had  an  unlucky  altercation  with 
Adam  Smiths,  to  whom  he  had  been  ao 
rough,  that  Strahan,  after  Smith  was  gone, 
had  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him 
that  1  was  coming  soon,  and  that  he  was 
uneasy  to  think  that  he  might  behave  in 
the  aame  manner  to  me.  <  No,  no,  air, 
(said  Johnson),  L  warrant  yon  Rjobertaon 
and  I  shall  do  very  well.'  Accordingly  he 
was  gentle  and  good  humoured  and  cour- 
teous with  me,  the  wh6le  evening;  and  he 
has  been  so  upon  every- occasion  that  we 
have  met  since.  1  have  ollen  said,  (laugh- 
ing)' that  I  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  to  Smith  for  my  good  recefytion." 
BoswaUL.  ^<  His  power  of  reasoning  is 
very  strong,  and  he  has  a  peculiar  art  of 
drawing  characters,  which  is  as  rare  as 
good  portrait  painting."  St  a  Joshua  Rav- 
HOLDs.  *'  He  is  undoubtedly  admirable  in 
this:  but,  in  order  to  mUrk  the  characteia' 
which  he  draws,-  he  overcharges  them,  and 
gives  people  more  than  they,  really  have, 
whether  pf  good  or  bad." 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been 
thus  talking  so  easily,  arpve,  than  we  were 
all  as  quiet  as  a  school  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  head-master;  and  we  very  soon  sat 
down  to  a  table  covered  with  such  variety 
of  good  things,  as  contributed  not  a  little  to 
dispose  him  to  he  pleased. 


^  {The  Editor  thmking  it  was  .hardly  pMubla 
that  Bmw^II.  ahoaUl  have  ooiitled  all  utentioD  of 
Adaui  Smith  t/ Johnson  had  meit  hiiu  at  Glvi^ow, 
almost  doubta  wheth^  the  violent  scene  reported 
to  have  taken  place  there  {ante^  v.  i.  p.  45S-4) 
might  not,  in  fact,  have  l^een  that  which  occnrred 
at  IVfr.  Stralian's,  in  London,  referred  to  by  Dr. 
RohdrtsoQ.  It  n  clear,  that,  after  snoh  a  parting, 
they  never  could  have  luet  in  society  aaain. — 
Ed.) 
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Ramsat.  "  I  am  old  tnough  ^  to  h^ve 
been  a  contemporary  of  Pope.  His  poetry 
was  hiffhiy  admired  in  his  life-time,  more  a 
great  deal  than  after  his  death."  John- 
bo  n.  "  Sir»  it  has  not  been  less  admired 
since  his  death;  no  authours  ever  had  so 
much  fame  in  their  own  iife-time  as  Pope 
and  Voltaire;^  and  Popels  poetry  has  been 
aa  much  admired  since  his  death  as  during 
bis  life;  it  has  only  npt  been  as  much  talk- 
ed of,  but  that  is  owing,  to  its  being  now 
-more  distant,  and  people  having  other- 
writings  to  talk  of.  Virgil  is  Jess  talked  of 
than  Pope,  and  Homer  is  less  talked  of  than 
Virgil;  out  they  are  not  less  admired.  We 
most  read  what  the  world  reads  at  th^  mo- 
ment. It  has  been  maintained  that  this 
superfeCation,  this  teeming  of  the  press  in 
modem  times,  is  prejudicial  to  good  litera- 
ture, because  it  obliges  us  to  read  so  much 
of  what  is  of  inferiour  value,  iti  order  to  be 
in  the  fashion;  so^'that  better  works  are 
neeleeted  for  want  of  time,  because  a  man- 
wiu  have  more  gratification  of  his  vanity  in 
conversation,  from  having,  read  modem 
books,  than  from  having  read  the. best 
works  of  antiquity.  But  it  must  be  /con- 
sidered, that  we  have  now  more  knowledge 
generally  diffused;  all  our  htdies  risad  now, 
which  is  a  great  extension.  Modem  wri- 
ters are  the  moons  of  literature;,  they  shine 
with  reflected  light,  with  light  borrowed 
from  the  ancients.  Greece  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  fountain  of  knowledge;  Rome  of 
elegance."  Ramsat.  <^  I  suppose  Ho- 
mer's '  Iliad '  to  be  a  collection  bf  pieces 
which  had  been  written  belbre  his  time.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  translation  of  it  in  po- 
etical prose^like  the  book  of  Ruth  or  Job." 
RosERTsoN.  '^  Would  you.  Dr.  Jfohnson, 
who  are  a  iha^ter  of  th^  English  language, 
hut  try  your  hand  upon  a  part  of  it."  Johiv- 
son.  "  Sir,  you  would  not  read  it  without 
the  pifasure  of  verse  V 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches. 
JoHifsox.-  "All  that  is  really  known  of 
the  ancient  state  of  Britain  is  contaitied  in 
a  few  pages.  We  can  know  no  more  .than 
what  tne  old  writers  have  told  us;  yet  what 
large  books  have  we  upon  it,  the  whole  of 
which,  excepting  such  parts  as  are  taken 
from  those  old  writers,  is  all  a  dream,  such 
as  Whitaker's  *  Manchester.^  I  have  heard 
Henry's  *  History  of  Britain '  well  spoken  of; 
I  a<n  told  it  is  carried  ou  in  separate  divi- 
sions, as  the  civil,  the  military,  the  ^religious 

>  [Mr.  Ramsay  was  jagt  of  Johnson's  age.-^ 
Ed.]" 

*  Tbia  experiment,  whkh  Madame  Daeier  made 
IB  Faio,  baa  since  beea  triad  in  oar  own  language, 
Vv  the  editor  of  "  Oastan,"  and  we  mwt  either 
think  very  meanly  of  hia  abilitiei,  or  allow  thai 
Dr.  Johnaon  was  in  the  right  Aad  Mr.  Cowper, 
a  m«a  of  rem  genius,  has  miserably  failed  in  bis 
blank  verae  tAuislatMn. — Boswkll. 
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history;  I  wish  much  to  have  one  branch 
.  well  done,  and  that  is  the  history  of  man>- 
ners,  of  common  life."  Robertson.  "Hen- 

3r  should  have.«ppUed  his  attention  to  that 
one,  which  is  enough  for  any  man;  and 
he  roi^ht  have  found  a  great  deal  scattered 
in\anoos  books,  had  he  read  solely  with 
that  view,  Henry  erred  in*  not  selling  his 
first  volume  at  a  moderate  price  to  the  book^ 
sellers,  that  they  nright  have  poshed  him 
on  till  he  ^ had  got  reputation.  I  sold  my 
^  History  of  Scotland '  at  a  moderate  price, 
as  a  work  by  which  the  booksellers  might 
^ther  gain  or  not;  and  Cadell  has  told  me, 
that  Miller  and  he  have  got  six  thousand 

Eounds  by  it.  I  aAerwards  received  a  much 
igher  price  for  my  writings.  An  authour 
shoukl  sell  his  first  work  for  what  the  bdok- 
sellets  wi]l  give,  till  it  shall  appear  whether 
he  is  an  anflionr  of  merit,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as- to  purchase-money,  an  au* 
thoiir  who  pleases  the  publick."  « 

Dr.  Robertson  ei^patiated  on  the  chara&* 
terof  a  certain  nobleman  3;  that  he  was  one 
of  the  strongest-minded  men  that  ever 
lived;  that  he  would  sit  iir  compai^y  quite 
sluggish,. while  there  was  notjimg  to  caU 
forth  his  intellectual  vigour;  but  the  mo* 
mentthai  any  important  subject  was  start* 
ed,  for  instance,  how  tliis  coantiy  is  to  be 
defended  against  a  French  invasion,  he 
wouki  rouse  himself,  and  show  his  extraor* 
dinary  talents  with  the  ^lost  powerful  ahii>- 
ity  and  animation.  JokitsoN.  "  Yet  this 
ixian  cut  his  awn  throat.  The  true  strong 
and  sound  mind  is  the  mind  that  can  em* 
brace  equally  great  things  and  small.  Now 
I  am  told  the  King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  a 
servant,  *  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  such  a  wine, 
which  came  in  such  a  year;  it  lies  in  such  a 
corner  of  the  cellars.'    I  would'  haye  a  man 

great  in  great  things,  and  elegant  in  little 
lings.**  He  said  to  me  afterwards,  when 
we  were  by  ourselves,  '*  Robertson  was  in  4 
mighty  romantick  humour,  he  talkedof  one 
whom  he  did  not  know;  but  I  dovmed  him 
with  the  King  qt  Prussia."  «  Yes,  sir," 
said  I,  <*  you  threw  a  bgtUe  at  his  head." 

An  ingenious  gentleman  was  mentioned,, 
concerning  whom  both  Robertson  and 
Ramsay  agreed  that  he  had  a  constant  firm<' 
ness  of  mind;  for  aAec  a  laborious. day,  and 
amklfit  a  multipliciity  of  cares  iand  anxieties, 
he  would  SJt  down  with  his  sisters  and  be 
quite  cheerful  and  good-humoured.  Such 
a  disposition,  J t  was  observed,  was  tlie  bap* 
py  gift  of  nature.  Johksom.  *<  I  do  not 
think  so:  a  man  has  from  nature  a  ciertain 
portion  of  mind;  the  use  he  makes  of  it  de- 
pends upon  his  own  free  will.  That  a  man 
has  always  the  same  firmness  of  mind,  1  do 
not  say c  because  every  man  feels  his  mind 
less  firm  at  one  time  than  another;  but  I 
think,  a  man's  being  in  a  good  or  bad  hu- 


>  [Lord  Clita.— Ed.1 
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mour  depends  upon  his  will."  I,  however, 
could  not  help  thinking  that  a  man|s  hu- 
mour is  often  uncontrollable  by  his  wilU 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking 
wine.  "  A  man,*'  said  he,  "  may  rhooee 
whether  he  will  have  abstemiousness  and 
knowledge,  or  claret  and  ignorance."  Or. 
Robertson,  (who  is  very  companionable), 
was. beginning  to  dissent  as  to  ihe  proscrip- 
tion of  clareU  .  Johnson  (wi(ii  a  placid 
•mile).  ^' Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not -:  differ 
with  me;  as  i  have  said  that  the  man  is 
most  perfect  who  takes  in  the  most  things, 
I  am  for  knowledge  and  claret."  Robbrt- 
•ov  (holding  a  glass  of  generous  ciaret  in  his 
hand).  "  Sir,  lean  only  drink  your  health." 
Johnson.  "  Sii;,  I  should  be  sorry  if  you 
•hoMld  be  ever  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able 
to  do  nothing  more."  Robertson.  ^  Dr. 
Johnson,  allow  me  to  say,-  that  in  one  re- 
spect i  have  the  advantage  of  you;  when 
you  were  in  Scotland  you  would  not  come 
to  hear  any  of  our  pre^hers;  whereas,  when 
I  am  here,  I  attend  your  publick  worship 
without  Scruple,  and,  indeeo)  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction." Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  that  is 
not  so  extraordinary:  the  KiMf  of  Siam 
sent  ambassadors  to  Louia  the  Fourteenth, 
but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  sent  none  to  the 
KingofSiam^" 

Here  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a 
want  of  knowledge  or  forgetful ness;  for 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  did  send  an  embassy 
to  the  Ring  of  Siam  s,  and  the  Abbe  Choisi, 
who  was  emplpylfd  in  it,  published'  an  ac^- 
eount  of  it  in  two' volumes. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  April  dO,  I  fotind 
him  at  hom^  by  hiniself.  Johnson.  *'  Well, 
air)  Ramsay  gave  us  a  splendid  dinner.  I 
love  Ramsay.  You  will  not  find  a  man  in 
whose  conversation  there  is- more  instruc- 
tion, more  information,  and  more  eleranCe, 
than  in  Ramsay's.^'  Bo^well.  '<  What 
I  admire  in  Ramsay,  is  his  continuing  to  be 
•o  young."  Johnson.  "Why,  yes,  sir, 
it. is  to'be  admired.  I  value  mvself  upon 
this,  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  old  man 
in  my  conversation-''.  I  am  now  sixty- 
eight,  and  I  have  no  more  of  it  than  at 
twenty-eight."      Boswell.      "  But,    sir, 

'  Mfft.  PkiKzi  confidently  niontiona  this  t»  hav- 
ing {lanied   in  Scodand. — Anecdotes,  p.  62. — 

BOBWBLL. 

*  The  Abb«  de  CboiM  was  sent  by  Loais  XIV. 
•n  an  embany  to  the  King  of  Siam  in  1683,  with 
a  view,  it  has  been  said,  to  convert  the  king  of 
the  country  to  Chnstianity. — Mai^oite. 

'  [Johnson  in  his  *' Meditations'*  (April  20, 
mUe^  p.  179),  congratalates  himself  on  writing' 
aridi  all  Sis'  nmai  vigour.  *'  I  have  made  str- 
wons,"  says  be,  ***  as  readily  as  formerly." 
Probably,  those  which  were  Uft  for  puklieaHon 
ky  Dr.  Taylor, -and  written,  perhaps  (or  some  of 
Ihem),  at  Ashbenme  m  the  preceding  antamn. 
BeeotUe,  p  l24.-^HAt.L.] 


would  not  you  wish  lo^nnw  old  age?  He 
who  is  never  an  old  mah.  does  not  know 
the  whole  of  human  life;  for  old  age  is  one 
of  the  divisions  of  it''  Johnson.  •«  Nay, 
sir,  what  talk  is  thiai"  Boswkli<.  '*1 
mean,  sir,  the  Sphinx 'j  description  of  it: — 
morning,  noon,  and  night  I  would  know 
night,  as  well  as  morning  and  noon." 
Johnson.  "  Wha^,  sir,  woukl  yon  know 
what  it  is  to  feel  the  evils  of  old  age.' 
Would  you  have  the  gout?  Wo'uM  you 
have  decrepitude?^'  Seeing  him  heated, 
i  would  not  argue  any  farther;  but  I  was 
confident  that  I  was  m  the  right  I  would, 
in  due  time,  be«  Nestor,  an  elder  of  the 
people;  and  there  should  be  some.diflerence 
between  the  conversation  of  twenty-eight 
and  sixty-eight  '*.  A  {^rave  picture  shoukl 
not  be  gay..  There  is  a'  serene,  solemn, 
placid  old  age.  Johnson.  "  Mrs.  Thfale's 
mother  said  of  m^i  what  flattered  me  much. 
A  clergyman  was  complainin?  of  want  of 
society  in  the  country  where  he  lived;  and 
said, '  They  talk  of  runis,  C^hat  is,  young 
coivs)  \  *  Sir  (said  Mrs.  Salisbury),  Mr 
Johnson  ^ould  learn  to  talk  of  runts;* 
meaning  that  I  was  a  man  who  would  make 
the  most  of  my  situation,  whatever  it  was." 
He  sdded,  "  I  think  myself  a  very  polite 
man."  ' 

[Johnson  expressed  a  similar  piooi, 
opinion  of  his  own  politeness  to  r-  y-«i 
Mrs.  Thrale,  and,  o^dly  enough,  *»»20i. 
on  two  uarticular  occasions,  in  which  the 
want  of  tnat  quality  seemed  remarkably  ap- 
parent Dr.  Johnson  delighted  in  his^own 
partiality  for  Oxford:  and  one  day,  at  her 
house,  entertained  nv,e  members  of  the 
other  university  with  various  instances  of 
the  superiority  of  Oxford,  enumerating  the 
gigantic  names  of  n)any  men  whom  it  had 
pnxluced,^'ith  apparent  triumph.     At  Inst 


*  Johnson  clearly  iqeant  (what  the  aathwnr  bn 
often  elsewhere  mentioned),  that  he  had  none  of 
the  listleasnesa  of  old  age,  that  he  had  the  aama 
activity  and  energy  of  mind,  as  fonnerly;  not 
that  a  man  of  sixty-eight  might  dance  in  a  pab- 
lick  araembly  with  as  much  propriety  as  he  coald 
at  twenty-eight  His  converaatran  being  the  {vo- 
dact  of  much  various  knowledge,  great  acnteoess, 
and  extraordinary  wit,  was  equally  well  suited  to 
every  period  of  life ;  and  as  in  his  youth  it  proba- 
bly did  not  not  ei(hibit  ahy  unbecoming  lovity,  so 
certainly  in  his  later  years  it  was  totally  free  from 
the  garrulity  and  queralonsness  of  old  age. — Ma- 

LOJTE.    .       ' 

*  Such  is  the  signifieation  of  this  word  in  Soot- 
land,  and  it  should  seem  in  Wales.  (See  Skia- 
ner  in  V. )  But  the  lieifers  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
when  brought  to  England,  being  always  miaUer 
than  those  of  this  country,  the  word  runt  has  ao- 
quired  a  secondary  sense,  and  ffeneratly  sixnifiesa 
heifer  diminufiTe^  in  siae,  small  beyond  m  ordi- 
nary growth  of 'that  animal;  and  m  tlib  sensa 
alone  the  word  is  acknowledged  b^  Dr.  Johnsoa 
in  his  DictMMury. — ^MXi^oNk 
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Mm.    Thrale   said  to   him,    "  Why  there 
happens  to  be  do  less  than  five  Cambrid^ 
men  in  the  room  now."  'M  did  not,*'  said 
he,  *'  think  of  that  till   you  told    me ;  but 
the  wolf  do  n't  coui^t  the  sheep."    When 
the  company  were  retired,  the  domestic  cir- 
cle happened  to  be  talking  of  Dr.  Barnard, 
tlie  pruvost  of  Eton,  who  died  about  that 
time ;  and  after  a  k>ng  and  juat  eutogiuqi 
on  his  wit,  his  learninf ,  and  ^obdhcss  of 
heart, — Dr.  Johnson  said,  quite  seriously, 
<*  He  wBs  the  only  man,  too,  that  did  jus- 
tice to  my  g^ood  breeding;  and  you  may  ob- 
serve that  I  am  well-hreil.,  to  a  degree  of 
needless 'scrupulosity^    No  man,"  contin- 
ued he,  i>ot  observing  the  amazement  of  his 
hearers, "  no  man.  is  so  cautious  notto  inr 
terrupt  another;- no  man  thinks  it  so  neces- 
sary to  appear  attentive  when  others  are 
speakiog;  no  man  so  steadilv  refuses  pre- 
ference to  himself,  or  so  wiUiugly  bestows 
it  on  another,  as  I  do;  nobody  hokls  so 
strongly  ais  I  do  the  necessitv  of  ceremony, 
and  the  ill  effects  which  follow  the  breach 
of  it:  yet  people  think  me. rude;  but  Bar- 
nai^  did  me  justice."  "  'Tis  pity,*  said  Mrs. 
Thrale,  laughing,  '^  that  he  had  not  heard 
you  compliment  the  Can^bridge  men  afler 
dinner  to-dav  1 " 

9u,.^  Oh  another  occasion,  he  had 

pit  199,        been  professing  that  he  was  Very 
*^-  attentive  not  to  pffeind,  aijd  very 

careful  to  maintain  the  ceremonies  of  life; 
and  had  told  Mr.  Thrale,  that  though  he 
had  never  sought  to  please  tiil  he  was  past 
thirty,  considering  the  matter  as  hopeless, 
yet  he  had  been  always  studious  not  to  make 
enemies,  by  apparent  preference  of  himself. 
It  happened,  that  this  curious  conversation, 
of  which  Mrs.  Thrale  was  a  silent  anditress, 
passed,  in  her  coach,  in  some  distant  pro- 
vince, either  ShTopshire  or  Derbvshire;  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  over,  Dr.  Johnson  took 
out  of  his  pocket  a  tittle  book  and  was 
reading,  when  a  |rentleman,  of  no  small 
distinction  for  his  birth  and  elegance,  sud- 
denly rode  up  to  the  carriage,  and  paying 
them  aH  his  proper  compliments,  was  desi- 
rous not  to  neglect  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  ob- 
serving that  he  did  not  see  him,  tapped 
him  gently  on  the  shoulder.  •* '  Tis  Mr. 
Cholmondeley,"  said  Mr.  Thrale.  "  Well, 
sir!  and  what  if  it  is  Mr.  Cholmondeley!" 
said  the  other  sternly,  iust  li^ng  his  eyes 
a  moment  Arom  his  liooK,  and  retuniiag  to 
it  again  with  renewed  avidity.] 
^^  [Miss    Reynolds  describes  these 

points  of  Johnson's  character  with 
nore  discrimination- 

«  That  Dr.  Johnson  possessed  the 

essential  principles  of  toliteness  and 

of  good -taste  (which  I  suppose  are 

the  same,  at  least  concomitant),  none  who 

knew  his  virtues  and  his  genius  will,  I  inft- 

•gine,  be  dlqposed  to  dispute.    Bui  why 


Keyn. 


they  remained  t^th  him«  like  gold  m  the 
ore,  unfashioned  and*  unseen,  except  in  hit 
literary  capacity,  no  person  that  1  know  of 
has  made  any  inquiry  though  in  general 
it  ha^  been  spoken  of  as  an  unaccountable 
inconsistencv  in  his  character.  Much,  too, 
n^y  be  said  in  excuw  for  an  apparent  as- 
perity of  manners  which  «vere,  at  times  at 
least,  the  natural  effect  of  those  inherent- 
mental  infirmities  to  which  he  was-subject; 
His  corporeal  defects  also  contributed  large- 
ly  to  the  singularity  of  his  manners;  and  s 
little  reflecuon  on  the  disqualifyiiig  influ- 
ence ei  bUndneH  and  deafites*  wouki  sug-; 
gest  many  apologies  for  Dr.  Iphneon'a 
want  of  politeness.  The  particular  in- 
stance f  I  have  just  mentioned,  of  his  ina* 
bility  to  discriminate  the  features  of  any 
one's  face,  deserves  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  U>  be  taken  into  consideration,  want- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  aid  of  those  intelli|rent 
signs,  or  insinuations,  which  the  counte- 
nance display  in  social  converse ;  and 
which,  in  their  lightest  degree,  influence 
and  reguliBite  the  muoners  of  the  polite,  or 
even  the  common  observer.  And  to  his 
defective  hearing,  perhaps,  his  unaccom- 
modating manners  niay  be  equally  ascribed^ 
which  not  onlv  •  precluded  him  from  ths 
perception  of  the  expressive  tones  of  tlis 
voice  of  others,  but  from  hearing  ^the  bois* 
terous  sound  of  his  own :  and  nothing,  I 
believe,  more  conduced  to  fix  upon  his 
character  the  general  stigma  of  ill-breedings 
than  his  loud  imperious  tone  of  voice, 
which  apparently  heightened  the  slightest 
dissent^ to  a  tone  of  harsh  reproof;  and» 
with  his  corresponding  aspect,  had  tin  in- 
timidating infltience  on  those  who  were  not 
much  acquainted  with  him,  and  excited  a 
degree  of  resentment  which  his  words  m 
ordUiary  circumstances  would  not  have 
provoked.  I  have  often  heard  him  on  such 
occasions  express  eteat  surprise,  that  what 
he  had  said  could  have  given  any  offence. 
Under  such  disadvantages,  it  was  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  that  I)r.  Johnson  sliould 
have  committed  many  blunders  and  absur* 
ditirs,  and  excited  surprise  and  resentment 
in  company;  oqe  in  particular  I  remember 
Being  in  company  with  Mr.  Garrick  and 
some  others,  npirho  were  unknown  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  was  saying  something  tendins 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  character  or  of 
the  works  of  a  gentleman  present — I  have 
forgot  which;  on  whicli  Mr.  Garrick  touch- 
ed his  ibot  under  the  table,  but  he  still 
went  on,  and  Garrick,  much  alarmed, 
■  touched  him  a  second  time,  and,  I  believe, 
the  third:  at  last  Johnson.exclaimed, '  Da-* 
vid,  David,, is  it  you^  What  makes  you 
tread  oh  my  toes  so?'  This  little  anec- 
dote, perhaps,  indicates  as  much  t|.e  want 


>  [Ante,  p.  18,  ii.-£r  ] 
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of  pradence  in  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  want  of 
fligflit  But  had  he  at  first  seen  Garrick's 
expressive  countenance)  and  (^probably)  the 
embartasament  of  the  rest  of  the  company 
ou  the,  occasion,  it  doubtless  would  no(t 
have  happened." 

"  It  were  also  m\ic)i  to  be  wished,  in  jus- 
tice to. Dr.  Johnson^s  character  for  good 
manners,*  that  many '/oeu2ar  and  ironical 
speeches  which  have  been  reported  had 
been  noted  asmcA,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  him. 
Though  he  was  fond  of  drawing  characters, 
and  did  so  eon  amo^re,to  th^  delight  of  aU  who 
heard  him,  I  cannot  say  (though  he  said 
he  loved  a  good  huier)  that  I  ever  heard  him 
draw  one  eo!n  oc^io."] 

•*  Dili  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  TRBALE. 

<«^(Thiii«dav,]  aOth' April,  1778. 

•  -  **  Since  I  was  fetched  away  from 

Streatham,  the  journal  [of  engage*- 
ments]  stands  thus: 

Saturday,  Sir  Joshua.^ 

Sunday,  Mr.  Hooie.  ^     ; 

Monday,  Lord  Lucan. 

Tuesday,  Gen.  Paoli. 

Wednesday,  Mr.  Ramsay* 

Thursday,  Old  Bailey  K 

Friday,  Cl^b. 

Saturday,  Sir'  Joshua. 

Sunday,  Lady  Lucan. 
•'  Monday.    Pray  let  it  be  Streatham, 
and  very  early;  do,  ^now,  let  it  be  very  ear- 
ly.   For  I  may^  be  carried  away— just  like 
Ganymede  of  Troy. 

•'       •        •  '     •  :      •        • 

**  Do,  now,  let  me  know  whether  you  will 
send  for  me — early— on  Monday.  But  take 
some  CAre,  or  your  letter  will  not  come  till 
Tuesday." 

On  Saturday,  May  2, 1  dhied  with,  him 
at  Sir  Joshua  ReynoldS^s,  where  there  was  a 
very  large  company,  and  a  great  deal  of 
conversation;  but,  owing  to  some  circum- 
stance which  I  cannot  now  recollect,  I  have 
no  I'eoord  of  any  part  of  it,  except  that  there 
were  several  *  people  there  by'no  meaps  of 
the  Johnsonian  schoo):  so'  that  less'  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  him  (nan  usual,  which  put 
him  out  of  humour:  and  upon  some  imagin- 
ary offences  f>om  me,  he  attacked  me  with 

*  [There  m  a  dianer  given  at  the  Old  Bailey  to 
the  ja%eg,  council,  and  a  few  gnosis— perhaps  it 
was  to  one  of  these  dbnen  that  Johnson  was  in- 
vited.-7AfVer  the  foregoing  note  had  been  written, 
the  Editor  learned  ^at  the  venemble  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain Clarke,  pow  b  his  ninety-fiist  year,  re- 
Dienibers  to  have  taken  Johnson  to  bis  dianer,  he 
being  then  sheriff.  The  jodxes  were  Blackstone 
and  Ey  re-  Mr.  Jostice  BlacKstone  conversed  with 
Johnson  on  the  subject  of  their  absent  friend.  Sir 
Robert  Chambers.— Ed.] 

«  [I^rd  Wellesrey  has  been  so  obliging  as  to 
give  the  Editor  the  following  account  of  the  cause 


such  rudeness,  that  I  was  vexed  and  angrYj 
because,  it  gave  those  persons  an  opporto* 
nity  of  enlarging  upon  his  supposed  ferocity, 
and  ill  treatinent  of  his  best  friends.  I  was 
so  much  hurt,  and  had  my  pride  so  much 
roused,  that  I  kept  away  from  him  Ibr  a 
week;  and,  perhaps,  might  have  kept  away 
much  toD|[er,  nay,  gone  to  ScoUand  with- 
out seeing  h^m  again,  had  not  we  fortunate- 
ly met  and  be^n  cecdnciled.  To  such  un- 
happy chances  are  human  friendships  liable. 
On  Friday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Langton's.  I  was  reserved  and  silent,  which 
I  suppose  he  perceived,  and  might  recollect 
the  cause.  After  dinner,  when  Mr.  X.ang- 
ton  was  called  out  of  the  room,  and  we  were 
by  ourselvesj  he  drew  his  chair  near  to  mine, 
and  said,  in  a  tone  of  conciliatinffcourtesy, 
"  Well,  how  havfe  yon  done.^ "  Bos  well. 
*•  Sir,  you  liave  made  me  very  uneasy  by 
your  l)eha\4our  to  m6>hen  we  were  last  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  You^  Icnow,  my 
dear  sir,  no  man  has  a  greater  respect  and 
afjfection  for  you,  or  wonld  sooner  go  to  the 
end  of  the  world  to  serve  yotJ.  Now  to 
treat  me  so— ^^  He  insisted  that  I  had  in- 
terrupted, which  I  assured  him  was  not  the 
case;  and  proceeded—*"  But  why  treat  me 
so  before  people  who  neither  love  you  nor 
me?"  'JoBNsoK.  "  Well,  I  am  sorry  for 
it.  I  '11  make  it  up  to  you  twenty  different 
ways,  as  you  please."  Boswell.  "  I  said 
to-day  to  Sir  Joshua,  when  he  observed 
that  you  tossed  ^e  sometimes,  I  dofi't  care 
how  of^en,  or  how  high  he  tosses  me,  when 
only  firiends  are  present,  for  then  I  fall  upon 
Bofi  ground;  but  I  do  not  like  falling  on 


oAbis  quarrel:  "  Boswell,  one  day  at  Sir  Jashaa^ft 
table,  cfaoae  to  pronoonce  a  high-flown  pan^^rie 
onlhe  wits  of  Qneen  Annexe  reign,  and  exclaimed, 
'  How  del^htfnl.it  most  have  been  to  have  Kved 
in  the  society  of  Pope,  Swifl,  Arbuthnot,  GaVf 
and  Bolingbroke !  We  have  no  snch  sooiety  m 
our  days.'  ^ir  Joshua.  *  I  think,  Mk.  Boa* 
well  you  .might  be  satisfied  with  yonr  great  fiiead*a 
conversation.'  Johnson.  *  Nay,  sir,  Boswell 
is  right ;  evenr  man  wishes  for  preferment,  and  if 
Boswell  had  uved  in  those  dayf,  he  wonld  have 
obtained  promotion.*  Sir  Joshua.  <  How  so, 
sir  ?'  Johnson.  *  Sir,  he  would  have  had  a 
high  place' in  the  Dnnciad.'  ,  This  anecdote  Loid 
Weilesley  heard  from  Mr.  Thomas  Sydenham, 
wha  received  it  from  Mr.  Knight,  on  the  antbor- 
ity  ofSir  Joshna  Reynolds  himself."  The  Edi- 
tor, however,  soppectsthat  this  is  bnt  onotbef'  ver- 
sion  of  the  repartee  of  the  same  kind,  in  reference 
to  the  |>nflc^iad,  made  in  Sir  Joshua's  presence, 
though  not  at  his  hoose,  some  yean  before  (see 
ante,  vol.  i.  p.  269).  Johnson *s  playfiil  ratoit 
seems  so  much  less  offensive  than  fifty  otheia,  that 
Boswell  relates  himself  to  baveeadared  patiently, 
that  it  is  in»prebable  that  he  ahoald  hove  reseated 
it  so  deeply.  -  The  anecdote,  in  passing  threfigh 
the  hanck'of  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Sydenham, 
may  have  lost  its  trae  date,  and  acqoaed  eom^thiag 
beyond  itD  true  expression. — Ed.] 
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Stones,  which  is  the  case  when  enemies  are 
present.  I  think  this  a  pretty  good  ioiage, 
nr.**  JoHif  SON.  '*  Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest 1  have  ever  heard  *." 

The  truth  h,  there  was  no  venom  iji  the 
wounds  'which  he  ii^icted  at  any  time,  un- 
less they  were  irritated  hy  some  malignant 
infusion  by  other  hands.  We  were  instant- 
ly as  cordial  again  as  ever,  and  joined  in 
hearty  laugh  at  some  ludicrous  but  innocent 
peculiarities  of  one  of  our  friends.  Bos- 
w  KLi..  "  Do  you  think,  sir,  it  is  always 
culpable  to  laush  at  a  man  to  his  facer" 
JoHssos.  '*  Why,  sir,  that  depends  upon 
the  man  and  the  thioig.  If  it  is .  a  slight 
man,  and  a  slight  thing,  you  may;^  for  you 
take  nothing  valuable  from  huu.'^  ' 

He  said',  <<  I  read  y^terday  Dr.  Blair's 
sermon  on  devotion,  from  the  text  *X?orue- 
lius,  a  devout  man.'  His  doctrine  is  the 
best  limited,  the  best  expressed :  there  is  the 
most  warmth  without  fanaticism,  tlie  most 
rational  transport.  There  is  one  part  bCit 
which  I  disapprove,  and  I M  have  bim  cor- 
rect it;  whicti  is,  that  '  he  who  does  not 
feel  joy  in  religion  is  far  from,  the  kingdom 
of  hc^sven!'  there  are  many  good  men 
whose  fear  of  God  predominates  over  their 
love.  It  may  discourage.  It  was  rashly 
said  3.  A  noble  sermon  it  is  indeed.  I 
Wish  Blair  wpuld  come  over  to  the  church 
sf  England." 

When  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the 
^  flow  of  talk  went  on.**  An  eminent  au- 
thour  3  being  mentioned:  JoHNsoir.  <^  He 
is  not  a  pleasant  man.  His  conversation  is 
neither  instructive  nor  brilUant.  He  does 
not  talk  as  if  impelled  by  any  fulness  of 


*  (The  ninpUDily  with  whieh  BoswsU  repeats 
this  flatteiy,  without  saeii^  tint  it  was  only  a 
peaee-Qfferingi  is  very  ebancteristic  and  amasiog. 
—Ed.] 

'  [The  paange  rafensd  to  »,  «  Of  what  na- 
tare  miut  that  mao's  religioo  be,  who  profesMS  to 
worahip  God  and  to  believe  in  Cbmt,  and  yet 
nises  his  thoughts  towacds  God  and  his  Savwar 
without  any  warmth  ofgraHtudt  or  love  7  Thjs 
is  not  the  man  whom  yoa  would  choose  for  your 
bo$om  firiend,  or  whose  beart  you  would  expect 
to  answer  with  reciprocal  warmth  to  youra,; 
inch  a  penoo  rovit  a«  yet  be  far  fW>m  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." — Blair* $^  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p. 
261.  Dr.  Johnson^s  remark  is  certainly  just ;  and 
it  may  be,  hioreover,  observed  that,  from  Blair*s 
eKpreanons,  and  his  reference  to  human  friendr 
sj^t  and  affeetione,  he  might  be  nndentood  to 
mean,  that  nnless  we  feel  Sie  $ame  kind  of 
^*  warmth  *'  and  afiectioB  towards  God  fliat  we 
do  towaids  tlw  objects  of  homan  love,  we  are 
lax  fiom  the  kiagdom  of  heaven — an  idea  which 
seems  to  eoaateoanoe  fanaticism,  and  which  every 
sober-minded  chriBtias  feels  tp  be  a  mars  play  on 
words  ;  lor  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  one's 
wilti  and  firiand  an  certainly  not  the  $ame  pas- 
sion.— Ed.]    • 

>  [Probably  Dr.  Robertson.— Eo.] 


knowledge  or  vivacity  of  iinagination.  His 
conversation  is  like  that  of  any  other  sensl-' 
blc  roan.  He  talks  with  no  wish  either  to 
inform  or  to  hear,  blf  qnly  because  he 

thinks  it  does  not  become ^—  to.  sit  in 

a  company  and  say  nothing." 

Mr.  Langton  having  repeated  the  aneo^ 
dote  of  Addison  having  oistinguisfaed  be- 
tween his  powers  in  conversation  and  in 
writing,  by  saying  <*  1  have  only  ninepence 
in  my  pocket;  but  I  can  draw  for  a  thou- 
sand  pounds;  " — Johnson.  "  He  had  not 
that  retort  ready,  sir;  he  had  prepared  it  be- 
forehand." Langtoj?  (turoingtQ me)  '^A 
fine  surmise. '  Set  a  thief  V>  catch  s,  thief.** 

Johnson  called  the  East  Indians  barba- 
rians.  Boswell.  "  You  will  except  the 
Chinese,  sir?  *'  Johnson.  *.*  No,  sir." 
Boswell.  */ Have  they  not  arts?"  John 
SON.  **They  have  pottery."  Boswell* 
"What  do  you  say  tp  the  written  charae- 
ters  of  their  language  ?  "  Johnson.  /<  Sir, 
they  have  not  an  alphabet  They  have 
not  been  able  to  form  what  all  other  nations 
have  formed."  Boswell.  "There  is 
more  learning  in  their  language  than  in  an^ 
other,  from  the  immense  nuinber  of  their 
characters*"  Johnson.  "  It  is  only  mors 
difficult  from  its  rudeness;  as  there  is  more 
labour  in  hewing  down  a  tree  with  a  stone 
than  with  an  ate." 

He  said,  "  I  have  been  reading  Lord 
Karnes's  <  Sketches  of  the  Historv  ^of  Man.' 
In  treating,  of  severity  of  punishment,  he 
mentions  that  of  Madame  Lapouchin,  in 
Russia,  but  he  does  not  give  it  fairlv;  for  I 
have  looked  at  Chofpe  V^JhUeroeke,  from 
whom  he  has  taken  it  He  stoos  where  it 
is  said  that  the  spectstors  thought  her  inno- 
cent, and  leaves  out  what  follows;  thst  she 
nevertheless  wss  guilty.  Now  this  is  being 
as  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  to  misre- 
present fact  in  a  book,  and  for^what  motive? 
It  is  like  one  of  those  lies  which  jieapie  tell, 
Qne  cannot  see  why.  The  woman^s  life 
was  spared;  and  no  punishn^ent  was  too 
great  for  the  favourite  of  an  empress,  who 
had  conspited  to  dethrone  her  mistress." 
Boswell.  "-He  was  onl^  giving  a  picturs 
of  the  lady  in  her  suffehngs."  Johnson* 
"  Nay,  don't  endeavour  to  palliate  this. 
Guilt  is  a  principal  feature  in  the  picture. 
Ksmes  is  puzzled  with  a  question  that  puz« 
zled  me  when  I  was  a  ver^  young  man. 
Why  is  it  that  the  interest  of  money  is  low* 
er,  when  money  is  plentiful;  for  five  pounds 
has  the  same  proportion  of  value  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds  when  money  is  plentiful,  as 
when  it  is  scarce?  A  lady  explained  it  to 
me.  It  is  (said  she)  because  when  money 
is  plentiful  there  are  so  manv  more  who 
have  money  to  lend,  that  they  bid  down  one 
another.  Many  have  then  a  hundred 
pounds;  and  one  says — ^Take  mine  rather 
than  another's,  and  you  shall  have  it  at  fouf 
percefU."   Boswell.  "  Does  Lord  Karnes 
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dm^itle  the  questihn  ?  *'  Joiiiraoir.  **  I  think 
be  leavefl  it  as  h^  found  it "  Bobwell. 
"  This  must  have  be^  an  extraordinary  lady 
who  instnicted  you,  air.  May  I  jask  who 
ahe  was?  *'  Johnson.  *<  Molly  Aston  >,  sir, 
the  sister  of  those  ladies  with  wiiom  y.u 

dined  at  Lichfield. 1  shall  he  at  home 

to-morrow."  -  Boswbll.  "  Then  let  us 
dine' by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre>  to  keep  up 
the  oia  custom, '  the  custom  of  the  manor,' 
eustom  of  the  Mitre.*'  Johnson.  '^Sir, 
•oitshillbe." 

[Dr.  Johnson  had  however  an 
JJ^'  avowed  and  scarcely  limited  partial- 
*  ity  for  all  who  bore  the  name  or 
ooasted  the  alliance  of  an  Aston  or  a  Her- 
vey;  [but  above  all  for  Miss  Mary  Aston, 
whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his  criticisms  oh 
Pope*8  epitaphs,  as  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
ana  .  elegance.]  And  ^when  Mr.  Thpale 
once  asked  him  which  had  been  the  happi- 
est period  of  his  past  life  f  he  replied,  it  was 
that  year  in  which  he  spent  one  whole  even- 
ing with  Molly  Aston:  "That  indeed," 
said  he,  "  was  not  happiness,  it  was  Capture; 
but  the  thoughts  of  it  sweetened  the  whole 
year."  -  Mrs.  Piozsd  observes,  that  the  even- 
mg  alhided  to  was  not  piiaaed 'Ute-brtHef 
|)ut  in  a  select  company,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Rilmorey  3  was  one.  "  MoHv," 
said  Pr.  Johnson,  "was  a  beauty  and  a 
scholar,  and  a  wit  and  a  whig;  and  she,' 
talked  all  in  praise  of  liberty:  and  so  I  made 
that  epigram  upon  her. — She  was  the  love- 
liest crieature  1  ever  saw  1 

Mrs.  Piozzi  asked  him  what  his  wife 
thought  of  this  attachment  ?    **  She  was 

*  Johgson  had  an  extraordioaiy  admiration  of 
this  lady,  notwithfltanding she  was  a  vblent  whig. 
Id  amiwer  to  her  high-flown  speeches  for  liberty^ 
he  addreaied  to  her  the  following  epigram,  of 
which  I  presUiQe  to  offer  a  traDalatftn: 

<•  Liber  at  eiae  vdim,  niaiiiiU  palchra  Maria, 
Ut  maaeam  Ubar-*-puichFa  Maria,  vale !  >* 

Adteu,  Maria!  alnce  you'd  hare  in«  fl-ee: 
.    For,  who  beiiolda  thy  channa,  a  alave  rnoit  ba. 

A  correspondent  of  "  The  GentlemiMi'<  Maga- 
tine,**  who  siibseribea  bioiself  Sciolus,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  several  ezcellent  remarks,  ob- 
isrves,  "  Tlie  torn  of  Dr.  Johnson's  tinea  lo  Miss 
Aston,  whose  whig  principles  he  had  baefi  com- 
hating,  appears  to  me  to  be  taken  (rom  an  inge- 
nious epigram  in  the  'Menagiaaa,'  vol.  iii.  p. 
S76,  e<Ut  1716,  on  a  yonng  lady  who  appeared 
St  a  masquerade,  habUUe  en  Jeauitet  during  the 
ierce  contentions*  of  the  foUoweia  of  Molinos  and 
and  Janaenina  concerning  fi-ee-will : 

**On  s'einnne  id  ane  Caliata 

.     Ait  pria  l^haMt  da  Mcdinlate. 

•  Puiaque  cette  JauDO  beaut6 

Ote  a  chacun  aa  Iib«rt6  

N^aat-ee  paa  ana  Janaaniataf"— Boswkll. 

•  [8se  atUe,  vol.  i.  p.  4S1,  n.,  where  Lord  Kil- 
iMrey  ahonki  have-been  stated  to  bo  John^  the 
t«n<b  fkcovat— Ed.] 


jealous,  to  be  sure."  said  he,  "  and  te&se<! 
me  sotnetimes,  when  I  would  let  her;  and 
one  day,  b^  a  fortune-telling  gipsy  passed 
us,  when  we  were  walking  on  I  in  C4>njpany 
with  two  or  three  friends  in  the  country,  she 
made  the  wench  look  at  oiy  hand,  but  soon 
repented  her  curiositvj  for,^yB  the  npsy, 
your  heart  is  divided,  sir,  between  h  Betty 
and  a  Molly:  Betty  loves  vou  best,  but  you 
take  most  delight  in  Molly's  company:  when 
I  turned  about  to  laugh,  I  saw  my  wife 
was  crying.  Pretty  charmer !  she  bad  no 
reason !  **] 

'  On  Saturday,  May  9,  we  fulfilled  bur  pur- 
pose of  dining  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre, 
according  to  the  okl  custom.  ,  There  was, 
on  these  occasions,  a  little  circumstance  of 
kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Williams,  which 
must  not  be  omitted.  Befoi^  coming  out, 
and  leaving  her  to  dine  alone,  he  gave  her 
her  choice  of  a  chicken,  a  sweetbread,  or  any 
other  little  m'ce  thing,  which  Was  carefully 
sent  to  her  from  the  tavern  ready  drest. 

Our  conversation  to-day,  I  know  not  how, 
turned,!  think,  for  the  only. time  at  any 
length,  during  our  king  acquaintance,  upon 
the  sensual  intercourse  between  the  sexes, 
the  delight  of  which  he  ascribed  chiefly  to 
imagination.  ''Were  it  not  for  imagina- 
tion, sir;"  said  he,  **  a  man  wonM  beashap- 
py  in  the  arms  of  a  chambermaid  as  of  a 
duchess.  But  such  is  the  adventitious 
charm  of  fancy,  that  we  find  men  who  have 
violated  the  best  principles  of  society,  and 
ruined  their  fame  and  their  fortune,  Uiac 
they  might  possess  a'  woman  of  rank.**  It 
would  not  be  proper  to  record  the  psrticu- 
lars  of  sbch  a  conversation  in  moments  of 
unreserved  frankness,  n^hen  nobody  wss 
present  on  whom  it  could  have  any  hurt^ 
fill  effect.  That  subject,  when  philosophi- 
cally treated,  may  surely  empk>y  the  mind  in 
a  curious  discussion,  and  as  innocently  at 
anatomy;  provided  that  those  who  do  treat 
it  keep  clear  of  inflammatory  incentives. 

♦  **  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  se- 
vere,"—we  were  soon  engaged  in  very  dif- 
fereiit  speculation;  humbly  and  reverently 
considering  and  wondering  at  the  univeml 
mystery  of  all  things,  as  our  imperfect 
faculties  can  now  judge  of  them.  **  There 
are,"  said  he,  <<  innumerable  questions  to 
which  the  inquisitive  mind  can  in  this 
state  receive  no  answer:  Why  do  you  and 
I  exist  ?  Why  was  this  world  c«?ated  ? 
Since  it  was  to  be  created,  why  was  it  not 
created  sooner?" 

On  Sunday,  M«y  10, 1  supped  with  him 
at  Mr.  Hoole's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
I  have  neglected  the  memorial  of  this  even- 
ing, so  as  to  remember  no  more  of  it  than 
two  particulars:  one  that  he  streinuously 
opposed  an  argument  by  Sir  Joshua,  that 
virtue  was  preferable  to  vice,  oonadering 
this  life  only;  and  that  a  man  woukl  bt 
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▼irtuous  were  it  only  to  preserve  hia charac- 
ter; and  that  he  expressed  much  wonder  at 
the  curious  formation  of  the  bat,  a  mouse 
'With  ^wiogs;.  saying,  that  it  was  almost  as 
strangle  a  thing  In  physiology,  as^  if  the 
fabulous  dragon  could  m  seen. 

Oil  Tuesday,  May  13, 1  waited  on  the 
Karl  of  Marchmont,  to  know  if  his  lordship 
n^ould  favour  Dr.  Johnson  with  informa- 
tion concerning  Pope,  whose  Life  he  was 
about  to  write.    Jonnson  had  not  flattered 
hiniself  with  the  hopes  of  receiving  any  civil- 
ity from  this  nobleman;  for'  he  said  to  mey 
when  I  mentioned  Lord  Marchmont  as  one 
who  could  tell  him  a  great  deal  about  Pope, 
— ^  Sir,  he  will  tell  me  nothing."    1  had  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  his  lordship,  and 
applied  to  him  of  myself,  without  being 
commissioned  by  Johpson.    His  lordship 
behaved  in  the  most  polite  and  obliging 
manner,  promised  to  tell  all  he  rjccoUected 
about  Pope,  and  was  so  very  courteous  as 
to  say^  "Tell' Dr.  Johnson  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  hini,  and  am  read^  to  show  it  in 
any  way  {  can.     I  am  to  be  in  the  city  to- 
morrow, and  will  call  at  his  house  as  I  re- 
turn.*** His  lordship  however  asked,  "  Wijl 
he  write  the  '  Lives  of  the  Poets '  impar- 
tially ?    He  was  the  first  that  brought  whig 
and  tory  into  a  dictionary.    And  what  do 
you  think  of  the  definition  of  Excise  f    Do 
you  know  the  history  of  his  aversion  to  the 
word  tran^re  7  "    Then  taking  down  the 
Iblio   Dictionary,  he  showed  it  with  thi^ 
censure  on  its  secondary  sense :  *  To  escape 
from  secrecy  to  notice;  ft  sense  lately  inno- 
vated from  France,  without    necessity  '.' 
•*  The  truth  was, .  Lord  Bolingbrdke  who 
left  the  Jacobites,  first  used  it;  therefore  it 
was  to  foe  condemned.      He  should  have 
shown  what  word   would  do  for  it,  if  it 
was  unneceasatiy.^     I  aflerwards  put  the 
question  to  Johnson:  "  Why,,  sir,"  said  he, 
«  ^et  abroad.^    Boswell.    «*That,  sir,  is 
using  two  words.'*    Johnson.    "  Sir,  there 
is  no  end  to  this.    You  may  as  well  insist 
to  have  a  word  for  old  age.**    Boswu^l. 
"  Well,  sir,  seneetu$.^*    Johnson.    "  Nay, 
sir,  to  insist  always  that  there  should  be  one- 
word  to  express  a  thing  in  English,  be- 
cause mere  is  one  m  another  language,  is 
to  change  the  language.** 

I  availed  myself  (3*  this  opportunity  to 
hear  from  his  lordship  many  particulars 

\  [Few  wordh,  howcrrer,  of  modem  ixttrodactran 
have  had  greater  raGcem  than  thi»~for  it  ki  not 
only  IB  general ,  but. even  in  vulgar  me.  Johnson's 
awkward  anbgtitute  of  **get  abroiid"  does  not 
seem  to  express  exactly  the  same  meaning  :  a  se- 
cret may  get  abroad  by  design,  by  accideat,  by 
breach  of  confidence  ;  bat  it  is  said  to  trampire 
when  it  becomes  known  by  small  bdirect  circam- 
stancai^by  symptoms — by  inferences.  It  is  now 
often  used  in  the  direct  sense  of  "  get  abroad,'* 
bat,  IS  appears  to  *Jie  editor,  beorrectly. — Ed.] 


both  of  f  ope  and  hard.  Bdlingbroke,  which 
I  have  in  writing. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont,  that  he 
should  revise  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope:  "  So," 
said  his  lordship,  '*  you  would  put  me  in  a 
dangerous  situation.*  You  know  he  knock- 
ed (U)wn  Osborne,  the  bookseller  2." 

Elated  with  the  success,  of  my  spomtane- 
Otis  exertion  to  procure  Aiaterial  ahd  respec- 
table aid  to  Johnson  for  his  very  favourite 
work,  "  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  I  hasten- 
ed down  to  Mr.  Thrale's,  at  Streatham, 
where  he  now  was,  that  I  mignt  ensure  his 
being  at  home  next  day:  and  after  dinneii 
when  1  thought  he  would  receive  the  good 
news  in  £he  best  humour,  1  announced  it 
eagerljr:  "  I  have  been  at  work  for  you  to- 
day,', sir.  I  have  been  with  Lord  March- 
mont. He  bade  me  tell  you  he  has  a  great 
r^pect  (or you, .and  will  call  on  you  to^ 
morrow  at  one  o'clock,  and  communicate 
all  he  knows  about  Pope."  Her^  I  paused, 
in  full  expectiation  that  he  would  be  pleased 
with  this  intelligence,  would  praise  my  ac-' 
tive  merit,  and  would  be  alert  to  embrace 
such  an  offer  :from  a  nobleman.  But 
whether  I  had  ^own  an  over-exultation, 
which  provoked  his  spleen;  or  whether  he 
^as  seized  with  a  suspicion  that  I  had  ob- 
truded him  on  Lord  Marchmont,  and  hum-> 
bled  him  too  much;  or  whether  there  was 
any  thing  more  than  an  unlucky  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  I  know  not;  but  to  my  surprise 
the  result  was, — ^Johhsoit.  "  I  shall,  not 
be  in  town  to-morrow.  I  don't  care  to 
know  about  Pope.**^  Mrs.  Thrall:  (^iir* 
prised  as  I  was,  and  «  little  ancrry).  "I 
suppose,  sir,  Mr.  Boswell  thought,  that  as 
you  are  to  write  Pope's  Lif(^,  you  would 
wish  to  know  about  him.-'  JoHirsoir. 
*•  Wish !  why  yes.  If  it  rained  knowledge^ 
I  'd  hold  out  my  hand;  but  I  would  not  give 
myself  the  trouble  to  go  m  quest  of  it.» 
Ther^  was  no  arguing  with  him  at  the  mo- 
ment Some  time  afterwards  he  ssiid, 
<<  Lord  Marchniont  will  call  on  me,  and  then 
I  shaH  calPon  Lord  Marchmont."  Mrs. 
Thrale  was  nneasy  at  his  unaccountable  8 
caprice;  and  told  me,  that  if  1  did  not  take 
care  to.  brings  about  a  meeting  between 
Lord  Marchmont  and  him,  it  would  never 
take  place,  which  wonld  be  a  great  pity.  I 
sent  a  card  fo  his  lordship,  to  oe  leA  at 
Johnson's  house,  acquainting  him,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  could  not  be  in  town. next  day^ 
but  would  do  himself  Uie  honour  of  waiting 
on  him  at  another  time.    I  give  this  ac 


■  »  [See  aniey  vol.  i;  p.  «1.— Ed.] 

'  [Not  qnite  so  miaecoiuitable  as  Mr.  Boeweli 
seems  to  diink.  .  Bit  mterveiition  in  Ihis  afiair,^ 
Ufuohcited  and  unauthortzedt  exhibits  the  bust- 
ling vapity  of  h.8  own  character,  and  Johnson 
very 'jndicioiisly  declined  being  dragged  before 
Lord  Marchmont  by  so  head.o£ig  a  master  of  tha 
ceremonies. — ^Ed.]  , 
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count  fairly,  as  a  speeimen  of  that  unhappy 
temper  with  which  this  great  and  good  man 
had  occasionally  to  struggle,  from  some- 
liiipg  morbid  in  his  constitution.  Let  the 
most  censorious  of  my  readers  suppose  nmi- 
8©lf  to  have  a  violent  fit  of  the  toothache  or 
to  have  received  a  severe  stroke  on  the  shin- 
bone,  and  when  in  such  a  state  to  be  asked 
a  Question;  and  if  he  has  any  candour,  he 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  answers  which 
Johnson  sometimes  gave  in  moments  of  ir- 
ritation^^ which,  let  me  assure  them  is  ex- 
quisitely painful.  But  it  must  not  be  erro- 
neouis^  supposed  that  he  was,  in  the  small- 
est degree,  careless  concernmg  any  work 
which  he  undertook,  or  that  he  was  gener- 
ally thus  peevish.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  following  year  he  had  a  very  agreeable 
ihterview  with  liOrd  Marchmont  at  his 
lordship's  house ;  and  this  very  aflerhoon 
he  soon  forgot  any  fretfulness,..and  fell  into 
conversation  as  usual. 

1  mentioned  a  reflection  having  been 
thrown  out  against  four  p^ers*  forliaving 
presumed  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  twelve  judges,  in  a  cause  in  the 
nouse  of  lords,  at  if  that  were  indecent. 
Johnson.  ' "  Sir,  there  is  no  ground  for 
censure.  The  peers  are  judges  ttiemfielves : 
and  supposing  them  Veafly^  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  they  might  from  duty  be  in 
q)pottition  to  the  judges,  who  were*  there 
only  to  be  consulted.**    . 

In  this  observation  I  fully  concurred  with 
him;  for,  unquestionably,  all  the  peers  are 
vested  with  the  highest  judicial  powers; 
and  when  they  are  confident  that  tney  un- 
derstand a  cause,  are  not  obliged,  nay, 
ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ordinary  law  judges,  or  even  in  that  of 
those  who  from  their  studies  and  experience 
are  called  the  law  lords.  I  consider  the 
peers  in  general  as  I  do  a  jury,  who  ought 
to  listen  with  respectAil  attention  to  the 
sages  of  the  law;  but  if,  af\er  hearing 
them,  they  have  a  firm  opinion  of  their 
own,  are  bound,  as  honest  men,  to  decide 
accordingly.  Nor  is  it  so  difficult  for  them  to 
understand  even  law  questions  as  is  gener- 
ally thought,  providttl  they  will  bestow 
suiiicient  attention  upon  them.  This  ob- 
servation was  made  by  my  honoured  rela- 
tion the  late  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  «pent 
his  life  'in  camps  and  courts;  yet  assured 
roe,  that  be  could  form  a  clear  opinion  upon' 
most  of  the  causes  that  came  before  the 
house  of  lords,  "  as  they  were  ^o  well  enu- 
cleated in  the  Cases." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  a  curious  cler- 
gyman of  our  acquaintance  had  discovered 
a  licentious  stanza,  Which  Pope  had  origi- 
nally in  his  "  Universal  Prayer,"  before  the 
stanza. 


^  [The  occanon  was  Mr.' Home's  writ  of  errqr 
m  1778.— Eo.] 


**  What  conscieDoe  didateB  to  be  done. 
Or  wanu  vm  not  to  do,*'  &c 

It  was  this: 

**  Can  shis  of  moment  claim  tfa»  rod 
Of  everlasting  fires? 
And  that  oflbnd  great  Natare'a  God 
Which  Natiira*8  self  iiupirai  ?  " 

and  that  Dr.  Johnson  observed.  "  it  had 
been  borrowed  from  GuartniJ*  There 
are,  indeed,  in  P tutor  Fido,  many  such 
flimsy  superficial  reasonings  as  that  in  the 
last  two  lines  of  this  atansa. 
Bo  SWELL.    "  In  that  stanza  of  Fope^ 

*  rod  of  fires '  is  certainly  a  bad  metaphor." 
Mrs.  Thrale.  *<  And  'sins  of  moment' 
is  a  faulty  expression^  for  its  true  import  is 
momentoiUy  which  cannot  be  intended." 

JohnIon.    f '  It  must  have  been  wntten 

*  of  moments.'  Of  moment,  is  momentous; 
of  moments,  momentary,  I  warrant  you, 
however.  Pope  wrote  this  stanza,  anci  some 
friend  struck  it  out  Boileau  wrote  some 
such  thing,  and  Arnaud  struck  it  oot»  say- 
ing, <  Vous  gitgnerez  dewe  ou  trots  impies, 
et  perdrez  je  ne  spats  eombien  d'honeties 
gens*'  These  fellows  want,  to  say  a  daring 
thing,  dud  do  nH, know  how  to  go  about  it 
Mere  poets  know  no  mor^  of  fundamental 
principles  than — '."  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted somehow.  Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned 
Drvden.  Johnson.  ''He.  puzzled  him- 
self about  predestination.  Hbw  ibolish 
was  it  in  Pope  to  give  all  his  friendship  to 
I6rds,  who  thought  ,they  honoured  him  by 
being  with  him;  and  to  choose  such  k^rds 
as  Burlington,  and  Gobham,  and  Boling- 
broke !  Bathurst  was  negative,  a  pleasing 
man;  and  I  have  heard  no  ill  of  Marchmont 
And  then  always  saying, '  I  do  not  value 
you  for  being  a  lord: '  which  was  a  sure 
proof  that  he  did.  I  never  say  I  do  not 
value  Boswell  more  for  being  born  to  an 
estate,  because  I  do  npt  care."  Boswell. 
"  Nor  for  being  a  Scotchman  ?  "  "  Nay, 
sir,  I  do  value  you  more  for  bein^  a  Scotch- 
man. You  are  a  Scotchman  without  the 
faults  of  Scotchmen.  You  would  not  hare 
been  so  valuable  as  you  are  had.  you  not 
])een  a  Scotchman.'' 

Talking  of  divorces,  I  asked  if  Othello's 
doctrine  was  not  plausible; 

"  He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know 't,  and  be 's  not  robb'd  at  all.** 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I!4rs.  Thrale  joined  a^nst 
this.  Johnson.  '''Ask  anv  man  it  he'd 
wish  not  to  know  of  sucti  an  injury." 
Boswell.  "  Would  you  tell  your  fViend 
to  make  him  unhappy  ? "  Johnson.  **  Per^ 
haps,  sir,  I  should  not;  but  that  would  be 
fVom  prudence  on  my  own  account.  A  man 
would  tell  his  father."  Boswell.  '*  Yes; 
because  he  would  not  have  spurious  children 
to  get  any  share  of  tlie  family  inheritance.* 
Mrs.   Thrale.    "Or  he  would  tell  h» 
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brother"  BoewBt^i*.  *«  Certainly  his  c^ 
der  brother."  Johhsok.  *<  You  would 
leQ  your  friend  of  a  woman's  in&aiy,  to 
prevent  his  marrying  a  prostitute:  there  is 
uie  •ame  reason  to  tell  him  of  his  wife's 
iafiflelity  when  hc)  was  in»i:ried>  to  .prevent 
the  consequences  of  imposition.  It  is  a 
breach  of  confidence  pot  to  tell  a  friend." 

BoawKL^.    "  Would  you  tell  Mr. r 

(naminr  a  gentleman  ^  who  assuredly  was 
not  in  toe  least  danger  of  such  a  miserable 
disgrace,  though  married,  to  a  fine  woman.) 
JouwsoN.  '<  No,  sir;  because  it  would  dQ 
no  good:  he  is  so  sluggish,,  he  'd  never  go 
to  parliament  and  get  through  a  divorce." 

He  said  of  one  ^  of  our  friends,  ''  He  is 
ruining  himself  without  pleasure.  A  mw 
who  loses  at  play,  or  who  runs  out  his  for- 
tune at  courf,  make^  his  estate  less,  in  hopes 
of  makinff  it:  bigger.  (I  am  sure  of  (bis 
word,  which  was  often  used  by  him)..:  but 
it  is  a,  sad  thing  to  pass  through  the  quag- 
mire of'parsimony  to  the  gulf  of  ruin.  To 
paas  over  the  floweiy  path,  of  extravagance 
18  very  well." 

Amongst  the  nunaerous  prints  pasted  on 
the  walls  of  the  dining-room  at  dtreatham 
was  Hogarth's  "  Modern  Midnight  Conver- 
aation."  I  aske4  hfm  what  he  knew  of 
Parson  Ford,  who  made  a  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  riotous  g^roup.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
he  was  my  acquaintance  and  relation,  my 
mother's  nephew.  He  had  jjurchased  a 
living  in  the  country,  but  not  simonlacally. 
I  never  saw  him  but  In  the  country.  I 
have  been  toki  he  was  a  man  of  great 
parts;  very  profliffate,  but  f  never  heard  he 
was  impious."  Boswell.  "Was  there 
not  a  story  of  his  ghost  having  appeared?" 
Johnson.  '«  &tr,  it  was  believed.  A  wait- 
er at  the  Hummums,  in  which  house  Ford 
di^,  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  and 
returned,  not  knowing  that  Ford  wa?  dead. 
Going  down  to  the  cellar,  according  to  the 
story,  he  met  him;  going  down  i^ain, .  be 
met  him  a  second  time.  When  he  came 
up,  he  asked  some  of  the  people  of  the 
house  what  Ford  could  be  doing  there.' 
They  told  him  Ford  was  dead.  The 
waiter  took  a  fever,  in  which  he  lay  for 
some  time.  When  he  recovered,  he  said 
he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  some  women 
from  Ford;  but  he  was  not  to  tell  what,  or 
to  whom,  tie  walked  out;  he  was  fol- 
lowed; but  somewhere  about  St.  Paul's 
they  lost  him.  He  came  back,  and'  said  he 
had  delivered  the  inessage,  and  the  women' 
exclaimed,  '.Then  we  are  all  undone!' 
Dr.  Pellet,  who  was  not  a  credulous  man, 
inquired  into  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  he 


*  [The  aditor  deelinsi  to  atlempt  sapplyingthig 
name.  He  ieam  that  it  will  be  but  too  evkient  at 
whoM  expenw  Mr.  Botwell  ehose  to  make  ao  of- 
faoahra  an  hypothe8ia.-r-ED«1 

*  [No  doobt  Mr.  Lugtoa.— £d.] 


said  the  evideDoe  was  irresiatible.  My 
wife  went  to  tl^e  Huramnms;  (it  is  a  placo 
where  people,  get  themselves  cupped.\  \ 
believe  she  w^nt  with  intention  to  heat 
about  thift  story^of  Fold.  At  first  thcQr 
were  uawilling  to  tell  bar;  >utr  after  .they 
had  talked  to  her,  she -came  away,  satisfied 
that  it  waa  true.  To  be  sure,  the  man  had 
a  fever^  and  this-  vision  may  have  been  the 
begiumng  of  it  But  if  the  message  to  tMa 
women,  apd  their  behaviour  upon  it,  were 
true  as  related,  there  was  something  wsgve^ 
natural.  That  rests  upon  his  word;  and 
the^e  it  remains."  . 

.  Ahier  Mrs.  Thralei  was  gone  to  bed) 
Johnson  and  I  sat  up  lata..  We  resumed 
Sir  Joshua  Reynokls's  argumept  on  th9 
preceding  Sunday,  that  a  man  wouki  be 
virtuous,  though,  he  had  no  other  motiva 
than  toj>resen(;e  hi?  character. ,  JohnSok* 
<^  $ir,  it  is  not  true;  for,  as  to  this  worlds" 
vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's  character, 'f 
BoBWELU  "  Yes, sit,  debauching  a  fiiend V 
wife  will."'    JoHvsoN.    ".No,  sir.    Whq 

thinks  the  wx)rBeof 3 for  it?"    Bosr 

wUii<.  *-'  Lord  —  ■*  was  not  hia  friend." 
'Johnson,  '*  That  is  oaly  a  circumstance^ 
sir; .  a  slight  distinction.    He  could  not  get 

into  the  house  but  by  Lord 1    A 

man  is  chos^  knight  of  the  shire,  not  tlie 
less  for .  having  debauched  ladies."  Bos 
wi:ll.  "  What,  sir,  if  he  debauched  the 
ladies  of , gentlemen  in  the  county,  ^iil  not 
there  be  a  general  resentment  against  him?  " 
Johnson.  <'  No,  ^ir.  .  He  will  k>se  thosa 
particular  gentlemen;  but  the  rest  will  not 
trouble  their  heads  about  it"  (warmly). 
BoswKLL.  '*  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  think  so." 
Johnson.  <*  N<ty>  sir,  there  is  no  talking 
with  a  ^an  who  will  dispute  what  every 
body  kuoiT^s  (angrily).  I)o  n't  you  know 
this?  ^'.  BoawELL.  <'  No,  sir;  and  I  wish 
to  think  better  of  your  countiy  than  you 
represent  it,  \  knew  in  Scotland  a  gentle- 
man obliged  to  l^ave  it  for  debauching  a 
lady:  and  in  one  of  our  counties  an  earl's 
brother  lost  his  election  because  he  had  de- 
bauched the  lady  of  another  earl  in  that 
county,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  a  noble 
familv." 

Still  he  would  not  yield.  He  proceeded: 
"Will  you  npt  allow,  sir,  that  vice  does  not 
hurt  a  man's  character  so  as  to  obstrtict 
his  prosperity  in  life,  when  vou  know  that 
^  was  loaded  with  wealth  anj 


honours?  a  man  who  had  acquired  his  for- 
tune by  such  crimes,  that  his  consciousness 
of  tfieth  impelled  him  to  cut  his  own 
throat."  Bos  WELL.  "  You  will  recollect, 
sir,  that  Dr.  Robertson  said  he  cut  hi^ 
throat  because  he  was  weary  of  still  Kfe; 


'  [Mr.  Beauclerk. 


8ee  onff ,  t.  l  p.  816.  n. 


^  [Bolingbraka.    See  asaboTe.^ED.1 
»  [Laid  Glita,    8aa^MI»»  ^  1S».*-S».] 
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Kttle  tbin^  not  being  ancient  to  more 
his  gireat  mind.*'  Johhbcmi.  (very  artgry). 
**  Nay,  air,  what  stiiff  is  this?  You  had  no 
nore  this  opinion  afler  Robertson  said  it 
than  before.  I  know  nothing  more  offen- 
sive than  repeating  what  one  Icnows  to  be 
foolish  things,  by  way  of  continuing  a  dis- 
l^te,'  to  see  what  a  man  will  answer,— 'to 
make  him  your  butt!"  (angrier  still). 
BoswEij;..'  **  My  d^A^  ^^^9  ^  ^^^  °^  "^^^ 
intention  as  you  seem  to  suspect;  I  had  not, 
indeed.  Might  not  this  nobleman  have  felt 
every  thing  'weary,  stalcj  flat,  and  utt- 
promable,'  as  Hamlet  says?'^  Jornsor. 
«  Nay,  if  you  ar^  to  bring  in  gabble^  1  'II 
telk  no  more.  I  will  n<H,  upon  my  honour." 
My  readers /will  decide  upon  this  dispute. 

Next  morning  I  stated  to-Mrs.  Thrale  at 
breakfast,  b^ore*he  came  down,  the  dispute 
of  last  night  as  to  the  influence  of  character 
fipon  success  in  life.  She  said  he  was  cer- 
tainly wrong:  and  told  me  that »  baronet 
lost  an  election  in  Wales  becauae  he  had 
debauched  the  sister  of  a  gentiemao  in  th^ 
county,  whom  he  made  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters invite  as  her  companion  at  his  seat  in 
the  country,  when  his  lady  and  his  other 
children  were  in  London.  But  she  would 
not  encounter  Johnson  upon  the  subjects 

I  staid  all  tliis  day  with  him  at  Strea- 
tiiam.  He  talked  a  great  deal  in  very  good 
humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs.  Dilly's  B|)lendid  edi- 
tion of  Lord  Chesterfield^  miscellaneous 
works,  he  laughed,  and  saidj  "  Here  are 
now  two  speecnes  ascribed  to  hfm,  both  of 
wliich  were  written  by  me:  and  the  best  of 
it  is,  they  have  found  out  that  one  is  like 
Demosthenes,  and  the  -other  like  Cicero  K** 
He  censured  Lord  Kames's." Sketches 
of  the  History  of  Man,**  for  misrieppesenting 
Clarendon's  account  of  the  appearance  of 
Bir  George  Villiers's  ghost,  as  it  Clarendon 
were  weakly  credulous;  when  the  truth  is^ 
that  Clarendon  only'Sjiys,  that  the  story 
was  upon  a  better  foundation  of  credit  than 
usually  sQch  discourses  are  founded  upon; 
nay,  speaks  thus  of  the  person  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  seen  the  vision,  "  the  poor 
man,  if  he  had  been  at  all  waking;  ^  much 
Lord  Kames  has  omitted  K  H^  added,  "  In 
this  book  it  is  maintained  that  virtue  imatu- 
ral  to  man,  and  that  if  we  would  but  consult 
our  own  hearts,  we  should  be  Virtuous. 
Now,  afler  consulting  our  oWa  hearts  all 
we  can,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  have,  we 
find  how  few  of  us  are  virtuous.  This  is 
aaying  a  thing  which  all  mankind  know  not 
to  be  true."  Boswbll.  "  Is  not  modesty 
natural?"    Johnsozt.    *M  cannot  say,  sir. 


>  [Sea  anU,  vol.  L  p,  60.— £d.] 

'  [Thin  fappreanon  is.  particularly  blamifable, 
bactiSie  the  qaeation  was  as  to  the  extent  of  Clar- 
tadstt'sosdnUlj.  .Saaa^ante«p.l8».--£D.] 


as  we  find  no  people  quite  in  a  state  oT  na- 
ture; but,  I  think,  the  more  thev  are  taught, 
the  more  modest  they  are.  Yhe  French 
are  a  gross,  ill-bred,  untaught  people;  a  la* 
dy  there  will  spit  on  the  floor  and  rub  it 
with  her  foot.  What  I  gained  by  being  in 
France  was,  learning  to  be  better  satiSed 
with  my  own  couKtiy.  Time  may  be  em- 
ployed to  more  advantage  fVom  nineteen  to 
twenty-four,  almost  in  any  way  than  in 
travelling.  When  yOu  set  travelling  against 
mere  negation,  against  doing  nothing,  it  is 
better  to  be  sure;  but  how  much  more 
woukl  a  yottng  man  improve  were  he  to 
study  during  those  years.  Indeed,  If  a 
young  roan  is  wild,  and  must  run  aAer  wo- 
men and  bad  company,  it  is  better  this 
should  be  done'  abroad,  ap,  on  his  return, 
he  can  tireak  off  such  c6nhexions,  and  be- 
gin at  home  a  new  man,  with  a  character 
to  form,  and  acquaintance  to  make.  How 
little  does  travelling  simply  to  the  conver- 
sation of  any  man  who  has  travelled:  how 
little  to  iBeauclerk  ?  "    Bos wcli..    «  What 

sav  you  to  Lord  ^-^ 3.^."    Jonicsox 

**  I  never  bnt  once  heard  him  talk  of  what 
he  had  seen,  and  that  was  of  a  large  ser- 
pent in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egyut'* 
VoswfiLi..  "  Welly  I  happened  to  hear  nim 
tell  the  same  thing,  which  made  me  men- 
tion him." 

I  talked  of  a  country  life.  Joritsok. 
"  Were  1  to  live  in  the  countrv,  I  would 
not  devote  myself  to  the  acquisition  of  pop 
ularity;  I  would  live  in  a  much  better  way^ 
much  more  happily:  I  would  have  my  time 
at  my  own  command."  Boswbll.  "But, 
sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be  at  a  di^nce 
from  all  our  literary  inendsi"  Jobitsok. 
"  Sir,  you  will  by-and-by  have  enough  of 
this  conversation,  whicli  now  delights  yon 
so  much." 

As  he  WTis  a  zealous  friend  of  subordina- 
tion, he  was  at  all  times  watchful  to  repress 
the  vulgar  cant  against  the  manners  or  the 
great.  "  High  people,  sir,"  said  he,  "  are 
the  best:  take  a  hundred  ladies  of  quality, 
you  »H  find  them  better  wives,  better  moth- 
ers, more  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  plea- 
sure to  their  children,  than  a  hundred  other 
women.  Trades- women  (1  mean  the 
wives  of  tradesmen)  in  the  city,  who  are 
worth  from  ten  to  fiheen  thousand  pounds, 
are  the  wprst  creatures  upon  the  earth, 
grossly  ignorant,  and  thinking  viciousness 
fashionable.  Farmers,  I  think,  are  oAen 
worthless  felk)ws.  Few  lords  will  cheat; 
and,  if  they  do,  they  '11  be  ashamed  of  it: 
farmers  cheat,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it: 
they  have  all  the  sensual  vices  too  of  the 
nobility,  with  cheating  into  the  bargain. 

*  [Cbaileinont  Hie  kirdriiip  was  in  the  faalNi 
of  telling  the  itory  alluded  to  ralbar  too  often.-* 
En.] 
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There  is  as  mneh  fornication  and  adultery 
aiuoogst  farmers  as  amongst  noblemen/* 
BoawsLL.    «*  The  notion  en  the  world,  sir, 

'^ever,  is,  that  the  morals  of  women  of 
^uaaty  are  worse  than  those  in  lower  sta- 
ttons.'*  JoHirsov.  "Yes,  sir;  the  licen- 
tiousness of  one  woman  of  quality  makes 
more  noise  than  that  of  a  number  of  wq- 
neii  in  lower  stations:  theti,  sir,  you  are  to 
eoBsider  the  malignity  of  w6men  m  the  city 
agaimt  women  of  quality,  which  will  make 
them  believe  any  thing  of  theih,.  such  as 
that  they  call  their  coachmen  to  bed.  No, 
air;  so  far  as  I  have  oteerved, the  higher  in 
rank,  the  richer  ladies  are,  they  are  the  bet- 
ter instructed,  and  the  more  virtuous." 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  pub- 
lished his  "  Letter  to  Mr.. Dunning  on  the 
English  Particle.^'  Johnson  read  it,  and 
though  not  treated  in  it  with  sufficient  re-^ 
apect,  he  had  (Candour  endugh  to  say  to  Mr. 
SewBrdy  **  Were  I  to  make  a  new  edition 
of  my  Dictionary,  I  would  adopt  several  ^ 
of  Mr.  Home's  etymok)gies.  I  hope  they 
did  not  put  the  dog  .in  the  pillory  for  his 
libel:  he  has  too  much  literature  for  Uiat^,*' 

On  Saturday,  May  1^,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Beauclerk's  with  Mr.Xang|on,  Mr. 

fteevens,  Dr.  Higgins,  and  some  others, 
regret  very  feelingly  every  instance  of  my 
reroiflsness  in  recording  his  memorabilia;  I 
am  afraid  it  is  the  conditio;!  of  liumanity 
{as  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  once  ob- 
served to  lOe,*  ader  having  made  an  admi- 
rable qieech  in  the  house  of  commons, 
which  was  highly  applauded^  but  which  he 
aAerwards  perceived  might  have  been  bet- 
ter), ^*  that  we  are  more  uneasy  from  think- 
iilg  of  our  wants,  than  happy  in  thinking  of 
our  acquisitions.*'  This  is  an  unreasonable 
mode  of  disturbinff  our '  tranquillity,  and 
■hould  be  corrected :  let  me  then  comfort 
myself  with  tbe  large  treasure  of  Johnson's 
coavereation  which  i  have  preserved  for  my 
own  enjoyment  ai^  that  or  the  workJ,  and 
et  me  exhibit  what  I  have  upon  each  occa- 
sion, whether  more  or  less^  whether  a 
bube,  or  only  a  few  sparks  of  a  diamond. 

He  said,  "  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the 
broad  sunshine  Of  life  than  almost  any 
man." 

Tbe  disaster  of  General  Burgoyne's  ar- 


1  la  Mr.  Home  Tooke*a  enlaiseiiMiit  of  that 
*'  Letter,"  which  he  has  aince  pabliahed  with 
the  title  of**  £in«  ««r^i#T<,  or,  The  Divonwiu  of 
Pnriey,."  he  mentions  thin  compliment,  as  if  Dr. 
Johnson,  iiMtead  of  $everttl  of  Iim  etymologies, 
had  mid  all  His  recollection  having  tfins  magni- 
fied it,  shows  how  ambitions  he  was  sf  the  appro- 
bation of  so  great  a  man.:— Boswcll. 

*  [See  ante,  p.  178.  The  editor  cannot  ae- 
coont  for  Johnson's  ignorance  of  the  sentence — 
any  more  than  for  the  iaconsiitency  between  the 
wkhes  ezpreased  in  this  and  the  fonner  paawge. 
-Ed.] 


my  3  Was  then  the  cotmnon  topiek  of  co»-» 
versation.  It  was  asked  why  piling  their 
arms  was  insisted  upon  as  a  matter  of  sucH 
consequence,  when  it  seemed  to  be  a  cir^^ 
cumstance  sd  inconsiderable  in  itself.  Jorh- 
SON.  "  Why,  sir,  a  French  authour  says,  •  ft 
y  a  beauemtp  de  pneriliUs  dane  la  guerre. 
All  distinctions  are  trifles,  because,  great 
things  can  sekilom  occur,  and  those  distinct 
tions  are  setUed  by  custom.  A  savage 
would  as  willingly  have  his  meat  sent  to 
him  in  the  kitchen,  as  eat  it  at  the  tabia 
here:  as  men. become  civilised,  various 
modes  of  denoting  honourable  preference 
ai-e  invented.''  ' 

He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon 
the  similarity  between  "  Rasselas "  and 
"Gandide:"  which  I  hav^  inserted  in  its 
proper  place,  when  considering  his  admira- 
ble plutoeophical  romance.  He  said ,  <*  Can* 
dide"  he  thought  had  more  power  in  it  than 
any  thing  that  Voltaire  had  written. 

be  said,  "  The  Ivrical  part  of  Horaea 
never  can  be  perfectly  translated;  so  much 
of  the  excellence  is  in  the  nupibers  and  ex«- 
pression.  Francis  has  done  it  the  best^ 
I  *11  take  his,  five  out  of  six,  against  them 
all.'* 

On  Sunday,  May  17, 1  pmenl^ed  to  him 
Mr^  FullartQn,  of  Fullarton,  who  has  since 
distinguished  himaelf^o  miich  in  India,  to 
whom  h^  naturally  talked  of  travels,  as  Mr. 
BrydoBe  accompanied-  him  in  his  tour  to 
Sicily  and  Malta.^  He  3aid,  ^*  The  informa- 
tion which  we  have  from  modem  travellers 
is  much  more  authentick  than  what  we'  had 
fVom  ancient  travellers:  ancient  travellers 
guessed;  modern  travellers  measure.  The 
Swiss  admit  that  there  is  but  one  errour  in 
Stanyan.  Jf  Prydone  were  more  attentive 
to  his  Bible,  lie  would  be  a  good  traveller." 

He  said,  <*  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator  $ 
he  possessed  the  power  of  putting  t^e  state 
in  motion;'  now  there  is  no  power,  all  order 
is  relaxed.*'  Bosweli..  *'  Is  there  no  hope 
of  a  change  to  the  better.^"  Johitson. 
"Why,  yes,  sir,  when  we  are  weary  of 
this  relaxation.  So  the  city  of  London  wiO 
appoint  its  mayors  again  by  seniority.** 
BoswELL.  '*  But  is  not  that  taking  a  mere 
chance  for  having  a  good  or  a  bad  mayor.'  * 
JoiiNsoir.  "  Yes,  sir;  but  the  evil  of  com- 
petition is  greater  than  that  of  the  worst 
mayor  that  can  come:  besides,  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  a 
rabble  will  be  right,  than  that  chance  will 
be  right." 

On  Tuesday,  May  19, 1  was  to  set  out 
for  Scotland,  in  the  evening.  He  was  et- 
ga^ed  to  dine  with  me  at  Mr.  DUly's;  I 
watted  upon  hini  to  remind  him  of  his  ap- 
pointment and  attend  him  thither;  he  gave 
me  some  salutary  counsel,  and  recommcnd- 


*'[Its  sorreoder  at 


". 
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ed  vigorous  lesolution  against  anjdevia-' 
tioa  from  mor^l  duty.  Bos  well.  "But 
you.WQUMl  not  have  me  to  bind  myself  by  a 
9olemn  obligation?"  Johnson  (macb  agi- 
tated).  "VVhatl  a  vow! — O,  no,  sir,  a 
vow  is  a  horrible  th;ng!  it  is  a  snare  for 
ain.  The  man  who  cannot  goto  heaven 
without  a  vow,  may  go— .*."  Here,  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  middle  oi  his  library,  and 
rolling  gi^ind,  his  pause  was  truly  a  curions 
compound  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous: 
he  half-whistled  in  his  usual  way  when  plea- 
sant, and  he  paused  as  if  checked  by  reli- 
gious awe.  Afethought  he  would  have 
added,  to  hell,  but  was  restrained.  I  hu- 
moured.the  dilemma.  "  What>  sir ! "  said  I, 

"  «  Jh  cmltmjuaeris  Uitf ' '»— Jvv.  9  Sat^ 
aHuding  to  his  iikiitation  of  it, 

<*  And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  h«  goes.^" 

I  had  menti<ined  to  him  a  slight  fault  in 
his  noble  "  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,"  a  too  near  recurrence  or  the  verb 
9pread  in  his  description  of  the  young  en- 
thusiast at  college  i 

"  ThroQ^h  all  hife  y«iiis  the  lever  o£  renown 
8pread$  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  goWn; 
O'er  po<)ley*B  dome  his  future  laboars  ipread. 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o*er  his' head.  " 

He  had  desired  me  to  chung^  spreads  U> 
burns;  but  for  perfect  authentiQity,  1  now 
had  it  done  with  his  own  hand  3.  I  thought 
this  alteratiQn  not  only. cured  the  fault,  but 
was  more  poetical,  as  it  might  carry  an  al- 
lusion to  tne  shirt  by  which  Hercules  was 
inflamed. 

We  had  a  quiet,  comfortable  meeting  at 
Mr.  Dilly's  j  nobody  there  but  ourselves. 
Mr.  Dilly  mentioned  somebckly  having 
wished  that  Milton's  "  Tractate  on  Educa- 
tion "  should  be  printed  alon^  with  his  Po- 
ems in  the  edition  of  the  English  Poets  then 
going  on. '  Johnson.  "  It  would  be  break- 
ing in  upon  the  plam  but  would  be  of  no 
great  consequence.  So  far  as  it  would  be 
any  thing,  it  woiUld  be  wrong.  Education 
in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being 
Jiurt  by  two  of  its  greatest  men^  Milton  and 
Locke.  Milton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and 
I  suppose  has  never  been  tried.  Locke's, 
1  fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is 
very  imperfect;  it  gives  too  much  to  one 
side,  and  too  little  to  the  other;  it  gives  too 
Utile  to  literature. — I  shall  do  whM  I  can 
for  Dr.  Watts  ;  but  my  materials  are  veiy 
scanty.  His  poems  are  by  no  means  his 
best  works ;  1  cannot  praise  his  poetry  it- 
self highly;  but  I  can  praise  its  design." 


>  [See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  234.^Ed.] 

'  The  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  made  the 
correction  is  depositeid  by  me  in  the  noble  library 
to  which  it  relates,  and'tb  which  I  have  presented 
•ther  pieces  of  his  haadwriting. — ^Bo^wsll. 


My  illustrioi|s  friend  and  1  parted  with 
assurances  of  affectionate  re&rard. 

I  Wrote  to  him  on  the  25tlv  of  May,  from 
Thorpe,  in  Yorkshire',  one  of  the  seats  n^ 
Mr.  Bosville,  and  gave  him  an  account  df 
my  having  passed  a  day  at  Lincoln,  unex- 
pectedly, and  therefore  wtthoiit  having  any 
letters  of  introduction,  but  that  I  had  b^n 
honoured  with  civilities  from  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Simpson,  .an  acquaintance  of  liis'*,  and 
Captain  Broadley,  of  the  Lincoln^lure  mili- 
tia; but  more  particularly  from  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  Gordon,  the  chancellor,  who  firet 
received  me  with^  great  politeness  as  a 
stranger,  and,  when  f  informed  him  who  I 
was,  entertained  me  at  .his  house  with  tlie 
most  flattering"  attention : '  1  also  expressed 
the  pleasure  with  which  I  had  found  that 
our  worthy  friend,  Lang  ton,  was  highly 
esteemed  in  hh  own  county  town. 

.*'  TO  Dh:  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"^Edinbiii^,  IBtb  JiiBS,  I77«. 

"  Mt  dkar'sir, 

•      '    •         •         •         •         >s   -      • 

"  Since  my  return  to  Scotland,  <  have 
been  again  at  Lanark,  and  Have  had  more 
conversation  with  Thomscm's  sister.  It  is 
strange  that  Murdoch,  who  Was  his  inti- 
mate friend,  should  have  mistaken  his  mo- 
ther's maiden  name,  which  he  says  was 
Hume,  whereas  Hume  was  the  name  of  his 
grandmother  by  the  mother's  side.  His 
mother's  nsme  was  Beatrix  Trotter  <,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  TrOiter  of  Fogo,  a  small 
proprietor  of  land.  Thomson  had  one  bro- 
ther, whom  he  had  with  him  in  England 
as  his  amanuensis;  but  he  was  seized  with 
a  consiimption,  and  having  returned  to 
Scotland,  to  try  what  his  native  air  would 
do  for  him,  died  youh|^  He  had  three  sis* 
ters ;  one  married  to  Mr.  Bell,  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Strathaven,  one  to  Mr.  Craig, 
father  of  the  ingeiiioiiS  architect,  who  gavs 
the  plan  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
and  one  to  Mr.' Thomson,  master  of  tlie 
Rrammar^achool  at  Lantitk.  He  was  of  a 
humane  and  benevolent  disposition;  not 
only  sent  valuable  presents  to  bis  sisters, 
but  a  yearly  allowance  in  money,  and  was 
always  wishing  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
do  them  more  good.  Lord  Lyttetton's  ob- 
servation, that '  he  loathed  much  to  write,' 
was  very  true.  Hfs  letters  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Thomson;  were  not  frequent,  and  in 
oni^  of  them  he  says,  *  All  my  friends  who 
know  me,  know  how  backward  I  am  to 

'  .[Probably  brother  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
he  a4dre8sed  the  letter,  ante,  vol.  l  p.  160,  and 
vol.  iL  p.  69. — ^Ed.] 

^  Dr.  Johnson  was  by  no  means  attentiTe  to 
niinnte  accuracy  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets;  ** 
for,  notwithstandin|[  my  baying  detected  thii  mii 
take,  be  tontinued  jL — ^Boswsx«i^ 
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write  letters;  and  neirer  impute  the  negli- 
zcnce  of  my  hand  to  the  coldness  of  ray 
Eeart.'  I  send  you  a  copy  oT  the  last  letter 
which  she  had  from  him;  she  never  heard 
tliat  he  had  any  intention  of  going  into  ho- 
ly orders.  From  this  late  interview  with 
nil!  sister,  I  Ihinl^  much  more  favourably  of 
him,  as  I  hope  you  will:  I  am  eager  -to  see 
more  of  your  Prefaces  to  the  Poets  r  I  sol- 
ace my)setf  with  the  few  proof-sheets,  which 
I  have. 

"  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's 
*  Annals,'  whictf  you  will  please  to  return 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 
He  says, '  he  wishes  you  would  cut  a  little 
deeper; '  but  he  may  be  prpud  that  there  is 
so  little  occasion  to  use  the  critical  knife. 
I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  and 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Jams  Boswbll." 

*'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  tSfl, 

<*LoiidoB,  9d  July,  ms. 

"  Sia, — I  have  received  two  letters  from 
you,  of  which  the  second  complains  of  the 
neglect'  shown  to  the  first.  You  must  not 
tie  your  friends  to  such  punctual  correspon- 
dency. You  have  all  possible  assurances 
of  my  affection  and  esteem ;  and  there 
ought  to  be  no  need  of  reiterated  professions. 
W  nen  jt  may  happen  that  I  can  give  you 
either  counsel  or  comfort,  1  hope  it  will 
never  happen  to  me  that  I  should  neglect 
you;  but  you  must  ^qt  think  me  criminal 
or  cold,  if  I  say  nothing  when  I  have  no- 
'  thine  to  say. 

"You  are  now  happy  enough.'  Mrs. 
&Mwell  is  recovlered;  and  I  congratulate 

f'ou  upon  the  probability  of  her  long  life, 
f  general  approbation  will  add  any  thing 
to  your  enjoyment,  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
have  heard  you  mentioned  as  a  man  whom 
every  hod%f  likei,  I  think  life  has  little 
more  to  give. 

" 1  has  gone  to  his  regiment.    He 

has  laid  down  his  coach,  and  talks  of  ma- 
king more  contractions  of  his  expense :  how 
he  will  succeed,  I  know  not.  It  is  di(RcuIt 
to  reform  a  household  gradually;  it  may  be 
done  better  by  a  systenv totally  new.  I  am 
afraid  he  has  always  something  to  hide. 

When  we  pressed  him  to  ff o  to  : % 

he  objected  the  necessity  of  attending  his 
navigation  3;  yet  he  could  talk  of  going  to 
Aberdeen  <,  a  place  not  mucii  nearer  his 
navigation.     I  believe  he  cannot  bear  the 

thought  of  fiving  at in  a  state  of 

diminution;  and  of  appearing  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  shorn  of 

■  [Laiigtoii.--E]^.]  '  [LanatoiL-^D.] 

>  [The  Wey  canal,  irooi  GnikUbnl  to  Wey- 

hndge,  io  whicn  be  had  a  consklerBbla  ibare,  which 

hit  paadton  now  poflMMM. — Eo.] 
«  [Hit  hdy  and  family*  it  appeals,  wen  In 

floatlaiid  at  thii  |iiriod.— Ed.] 


hi$  heamti  This  is  natural,  but  it  is  bow* 
ardly;  What  I  told  him  of  the  increasing 
expense  of  a  growing  faniilv,  seems  to  have 
struck  him.  He  certainly  had  gone  jcm 
with  very  confused  views,  and  we  have,  I 
think,  shown  him  that  he  is  wrong;  though, 
with  the  common  deficience  of  advisers,  We 
have  not  shown  him  how  to  do  right: 

."  I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  re- 
Btraiif  your  imagination,  and  imagine  that 
happiness,  such  as  life  adn^its,  may  be  had 
another  pjaces  as  well  as  London.  With- 
out affecting  5  Stoicism,  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  is  our 'business  to  exempt  ourselves 
as  much  as  We  can  from  the  power  of  ex* 
temal  things.  There  is  but  one  solid  basis 
of  happiness;  and  thai  is,  the  reasonable 
hope  of  a  happy  futurity.  This  may  lie 
had  everywhere, 

"  I  do  not  blame  -your  preference  to 
London  to  other  placeis,  for  it  is  really  to 
be  preferred,  if  the  choice  is  free;  but  few 
haVe  the  choice  of  their  place,  or  their  man* 
ner  of  life  ;  and  mere  pleasure  ought  not 
to  be  the  prime  motive  of  action. 

"  Mrs.  Tlirale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daugh- 
ter. Mr.  Thrale  disKkes  the  times,  uke 
therestofus.  Mrs.  Williams  is  sick;  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  is  poor.  I  have  miserable 
nights.  Nobody  is  well  but  Mr.  l^evett 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

'     '  **  Sam.  Jobnsok." 

Mr.  Lan&ton  has  been  pleased,  at  my 
request,  to  favour  me  with  some  particulars 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  Warley-camp, 
whele  this  gentlenian  was  at  the  time  sta- 
tioned as  a  captain  in  ttie  Lincolnshire  mili- 
tia. I  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words  in 
.a  letter  to  me. 

*«  It  was  in  the  sun^mer  of  the  year  1778, 
that  he  complied  with  mv  invitation  to 
come  down  to  the  camp  at  Warley,  and  he 
staid  with  me  about  a  week  ;  the  scene  ap- 
pe^ired,  notwithstanding  a  great  degree  of 
ill  health  that  he  seemed  to  labour  under, 
to  interest  and  amuse  him,  as  agreeing  with 
the  disposition  that  I  believe  you  know  he 
constantly  manifested  '  towards  inquiring 
into  subjects  of  the  military  kind.  He  sate, 
with  a  patient  degree  of  attention,  to  ob- 
serve the  proceedings  of  a  regimental  coufi- 
iQartial,  tnat  happened  to  be  called  in  the 
time  of  his  stay  with  us:  and  one  night,  as 
late  as  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  accompanied 
the  major  of  the  reeiment  in  going  whar 
are  styled  the  rounds,  where  he  might.ob- 
serve  the  forms  of  visiting  the  guards,  for 
the  seeing  that  they  and  their  sentries  ait 
ready  in  their  duty  on  their  several  posts 
He  took  occasion  to  converse  ^t  times  oa 
military  topics,  once  in  particular,  that  I 
see  the  mentioti  of,  in  your  '  Journal  of  a 


*  [In  former  editkuM 
by  Mr.  Malons.— En.] 
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Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  which  lies  open  be- 
Ibre  iDe  %  as  to  gunpowder;  which  he  spoke 
of'  to  the  same  enec(^  in  part,  that  you 
xelate. 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment 
were  going  through  their  exercise,  he. went 
<|uite  close  to  the  men  at  one  of  the  extrem- 
ities of  it,  and  watched  all  their  practices 
attentively;  and,  whpn  he  came  awavy  his 
remark  was,  **  The  men  indeed  do  loaa  their 
musquets  and  fire  with  wonderful  celerity.' 
He  was  likewise  particular  in  requiring  to 
know  what  was  the  weight  of  the  musket 
balls  in  use,  and  within  what  distance  they 
might  be  expected  to  take  effect,  when 
fired  ofi*. 

"  (n  walking  among  the  tents,  and  ob- 
serving the  dinerence  between  those  of  the 
officers  and'  private  men,  be  said,  that  the 
Buperiority  of  accommodation  of  the  better 
.  conditions  of  life,  t6  that  of  the  infbjior 
ones,  i^BS  never  exhibited  to  him  in  so  dis- 
tinct a  view.  .  The  civilities  paid  to  him  in 
the  camp  were,  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Lincolnshire  regiment,  one  of  the  officers  of 
which  accommodi^led  him  with  a  tent  in 
.which  he  slept;  and  from  General  Hall, 
"who  very  courteously  invited  him  to  dine 
with  him,  where  he  appeared  to  be  very 
well  pLfased  with  his  ^entertainment,  and 
the  civilities  he  received  on  the  part  of  the 
General  * ;  the  attention  likewise  of  the 
General's  aid-de-camp,  Captain  Smith, 
•eemed  to  be  very  welcome  to  him,  as  ap- 
peared by  their  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of 
discourse  together.  Thw  ^enlTemep  of  the 
East- York  regiment  likewise,  on  beii^  in- 
Ibrroed  of  his  coming,  solicited  his  company 
at  dinner,  but  by  triat  time  he  had  fixed 
his  departure,  so  that  he  could  not  comply 
with  tne  invitation." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  him  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Strahan;  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  relate.  Their  reconciliation 
was  commuhicated  to  me  in  a  letter  fVom 
Mr.  Straban  in  the  following  word^ : 

"  The  notes  I  showed  you  that  past  be- 
tween him  and  me  were  dated  in  March 
last.  The  matter  lay  dormant  till  37th 
July,  when  he  wrote  to  me  as  fpllows: 

'  TO  WIJ.L1AM    8TRAHAIC,  ESQ. 

*  Sir,— It  would  be  vtir  foolish  Ibr  us  to 
continue  stranp;ers  any  longer.  You  can 
never  by  persistency  make  wrong  right 
If  I  resented  too  acrimoniously,  I  resented 
iinly  to   yourself.     Nobody  ever   saw  or 

*  {JtnU^  ToL  i.  p.  868. — Boiweli..] 

-  *  When  I'one  day  at  court'  expressed  to  Gene- 
nl  Kail  my  senee  of  the  honour  he  had  done  my 
friend,  he  p<»litel/  nnswerod,  **  Sir,  I  did  myttlf 
Itonoor.'* — Boaw  muu*. 


heard  what  1  wrote.  You  saw  that  my 
anger  was  over,  for  in  a  day  or  two  I  cjune 
to  your  house.  I  have  given  you  a  k)Dger 
time;  and  t  hope  you  have  made  so  good 
use  of  it,  as  to  be  no  longer  on  evil  terms 
with,  sir,  your,  &c. 

*SaM«  JORHSOH.' 

,  '^  On  this  I  called  upon  him  :  and  he  hai 
since  dined  With  rne." 

After  this  time  the  same  friendship  as 
A>rmerly  continued  between  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.Stra*han.  My  friend  mentioned  to 
me  a  little  circumstance  of  his  attention, 
whiiih,  tliough  we  may  smile  atit,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  its  foundation  in  a  nice  and 
true  knowledge  of  human  life.  ''  When  1 
writ^  to  Scotland  (said^heV  I  employ  Stra- 
han  to  frank  niy  letters,  that  he  may  have 
the  consequence  of  appearing  a  parliament 
man  among  his  countrymen." 

[''70  MRS.  THRALE 

••  I6lh  Oetolier,  itTt. 

"As  to  Dr.  Coiller^s''  epitaph,  \j^ 
Nollekens  has  had  it  so  long,  that  I  vol.  ii 
have  forgotten  ho;w  lon^.  ion  ne-  *"*" 
ver  had  it.- 

''There  is  a  print  of  Mrs.  Montague,  and 
I  shall  think  myself  very  ill  rewarded  ibr 
my  love  and  admiration  if  she  does  not  give 
me  one;  she  will  give  it  nobody  in  whom  it 
will  excite  more  respectful  sentiments. 
But  I  never  could  get  any  thing  from  her 
but  by  pushing  a  face;  and  so,'  ifyou  please, 
you  may  tell  her. 

•  V  m  9  *    *        «  • 

"  When  I  called  the  other  day  at  Bui 
ney's,  I  found  only  the  young  ones  at  home; 
at  last  came  the  doctor  and  madam,  from 
a  dinner  in  the  country,  to  te(l  how  they 
had  been  robbed  as  they  returned.  The 
doctor  saved  his  purse,  but  gave  them  three 
guineas  and  some  silver,  ofwhich  they  re- 
turned him  three-and-sixpence,  unasked,  to 
pay  the  turnfiike. 

"I  have  sat  twice  fo  Joshua,  and  he 
seems  to  like  his  own  performance.  He 
Iras  projected  another,  in  which  I  am  to  be 
busy:  but  we  can  think  on  it  at  leisure. 

"Mrs.  Williams  is  come  home  better, 
and  the  habitation  is  all  concord  and  har- 
mony; only  Mr.  Levett  harbours  discon- 
tent. 

"  With  Dr.  Lawrence's  consent,  1  have, 
for  the  two  last  nights,  taken  musk:  the 
first  night  was  a  worse  night  then  common, 
tlie  second,  a  better;  but  not  so  much  bet- 
ter as  that  1  dare  ascribe  any  virtue  to  the 
medicine.     I  took  a  scruple  each  time 


'  [Dr.   Collier,  of  the  Comroooi,  an  carir 
friend  of  Mn.  Thiale'f«  who  died  28d  May,  17n. 
-En^J 
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"to   ME8.   THRALB. 

MStst  October,  titt. 

**  Sir  Joshua  has  finished  my  pic- 

<roi.  a. '  lure,  and  it  sirems  to  please  every  bo- 

9-  af.     dy,  but  I  dhall  wait  to  see  how  it 

pleueayoa. 

•  ••         •         •         •• 

"  To-day  Mrs.  Williams  and^Mrs.  Des- 
moulins  had  a  scold,  and  Willanut  was'  go- 
in^  away;  but  I  bid  her  not  turn  tail,  and 
she  came  back,  and  rather  got  the  UJiper 
hand."] 

We  sorely  cannot  but  admire  the  bene- 
volent exertions  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
especially  when  we  consider  how  grievous- 
ly he  was  Afflicted  with  bad  health,  srid  how 
uncomfortable  his  home  was  made  by  the 
perpetual  jajring  of  those  whom  he  charita- 
bly accommodated  under  his  roof.  He  has 
sometimes  suffered  rite  to  talk  jocularly  of 
his  group  of  females,  and  call  them  his  Se- 
rag7»o.  He  thus  mentions  them,,  together 
with  honest  Levett,  in  one  of  his  letters  to, 
Mrs.  Thrale;  "  Williamsliates.every  body; 
liCvetJ  hates  Desmoiilins;  and  does  not  lore 
Williims;  Despnoblins  hates  them^  both; 
Poll  I' loves  none  of  them.'* 

[These  connexions  exposed  him 
^Sl  ^  trouble  and  incessant  solicitation, 
which  he  bore  well  eliough;  but  his 
inmates  ^ere  enemies  to  his  peace,  and  oc- 
casioned him  great  disquiet:  the  jealous^ 
that  subsisted  amon^  them  rendered  his 
dwelling  irksome  to  him,  and  he  seldo/n  ap- 
proached it^  af\eir  an  eV^eningV  conversation 
abroad,  but  with  the  dread  of  finding  it  a 
scene  of  discord,  and  of  having  his  ears  fill- 
ed with  the  complaints  of  Mrs.  Williams  of 
Frank's  neglect  of  his  duty' and  inattention 
to  the  interests  of  his  toaster,,  and'^of  Frank 
af^inst  Mrs.  Williams,  for  the  authoritv 
sne  assumed  over  him,  and  exercised  with 
an  unwarrantable  severity.  Even  those  in- 
truders, who  had  taken  shelter  under  his 
roof,  and  who,  in  his  absence  from  home, 
brought  thither  their  children,  found  cause 
lo  murmur;  "their  provision  of  food  was 
scanty,  or  their  dinners  in  dressed;"  all 
which  he  chose  to  endure  rather  than  pyt 
an  end  to  their  clamours  by  ridding  his 
home  of  such  thankless  and  troublesome 
quests.  Nay,  so  insensible  yvas  he  of  the 
ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  suffered  thus 
to  hang  upon  him,  ahd  among  whom  he 
may  1^  said  to  have  divided  an  income 
which  was  little  more  than  sufficient  for  his 
own  support,  that  he  would  submit  to  re- 
proach and  personal  affront  (Voni  soiqe  of 
them;  even  Levett  would  sometimes  insult 
biiB,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  in  her  paroxysms 

^  Miss  Carmichael. — ^Bomwkli^  [TIm  edilor 
Im  not  leanied  bow  this  lady  was  connected  with 
Dr.  J«hBMMi.— £d.] 


of  rage,  haii  tieon  /koowft  to  dnve  him  Ctom 
her -presence.] 

*'  TO  CAPTAIN  LAlfOTOir*,  WARLET-KJAMT. 

**SlMOclOlMr,  17T8. 

"  Dkak  sts,— When  I  recoUecthow  long 
ago'  I  was  received  with  so  much  kindness 
at  Warley  common,  I  am  ashamed  that  I 
hav6  not  made  some  inquiriea  afler  my 
-fKends.  -  .       ' 

•  "  Pray  how  many  sheep-stealen  .did  y&a 
convfctl^  and  how  did  you  punish  themf 
When  are  you  to  be  cantoned  in  better  hab- 
itations P,  The  air  grows  cold,  and  the 
ground  damp.  Longer  stay  in  the  camp 
canndt  be  wiihout'mueh  danger  to  the 
health  of^the  eommoti  men^  if  even  the  offi- 
cers can  escape. 

>*  You  see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  dean  of 
Carlisle;  about  five  hundred  a  year,  with  a 
power  of  presenting  himself  to  some  gocfd 
nving.     He  is  provided  foi*. 

''  The  session  of  the  Club  is  to  e^m- 
TOence  with  that  of  the  parliament.  Mr. 
Banks 3 desires  to  be  admitted;  he  will bea 
very  honourable  accession.- 

'  "  Did  the  king  please  you^?  The  Cox 
heath  men,  I  thuiK,  have  sdme  Reason  to 
complaint  Iteynolds  says*yOUr  camp  it 
better  than  thetts. 

'  *«  I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encoun- 
ter this  weather,  'fake  'care  of  your  o^a 
health;  and,  asyOu  can,  of  your  men.  Be 
pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  aH  the 
gentlemen' whose  notice  I  have  had,  and 
whose  kindness  I  have  experienced.  I  am» 
dear  sir,  vour  most  humble  servant, 

«  Sam.  JoHif  son .» 

I  wrote  to  him  otf  the  18th  of  Auj^ust, 
the  18th  of  September,^«nd  the  6th  of  No- 
vember; informing  him  of  my  having  hud 
another  son  bom,  whom  T  had  called  James^^ 
that  I  had  passed  some  time  at  Auchinleck; 
that  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  in  her 


'  Dr.  Johnmn  here  addreMes  his  worthy  friend, 
Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  by  his  title  aa  captain  of 
the  Lincolnshire  militia,  in  which  be  has  since 
been  moiA  deeenredly  raised  to  the  mnk  of  major. 

— ^BOSWELI.. 

'  [Afteh^rda  8ir  7oBeph.^E]>.] 

*  [His  majesty  ,aud  the  queen  visited  Warley 
Camp  on  the  20th  October.— Ed.J 

*  [Of  the  King's  not  visiting  that  camp  as  well 
as  Warley,  which,  however^  be  did,  on  the  3d 
NovemUr.— Ed.] 

. '  [This  was  the  gentleman  who  contributed  a 
few  notes  to  this  work.  He  wai^  of  BrazenoiM- 
College^  and  a  Vineriao  Fellow,  and  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1822,  at  bis  chambersi  in  the  Temple.— 
IjIall.  The  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ae- 
qnaiotanc^.  ^  He  poblished  an  edilaon  of  8haka- 
peare;  was  very  oonvivial;  and  in  other  re«pe«fla 
Cke  bis  inther,  thoogh  altogether  on  a  unalkr 
scato.— £0.]  ,  ^ 
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.jum  ty  ninth  year,  was  as  fresh  as  when  he 
salt  her,  and  remembered  him  with  respect; 
and  that  his  mother  by  adoption,  theCfoun- 
teas  of  Eglintoun^,  had  said  to  me,  "  Tell 
Mr.  Johnson,  1  love  him  exceedingly}" 
thilt  I  had  affain  sirred  much  from  bsd 

fjirits;  and  diat  as  it  was  very  long  sinee 
Jieard  from  him,  I  was  not  a  little  uneasy. 
The  continnance  of  his  regard  for  his 
fViend,  Dr.  Bumey,  appears  from  the  fbi- 
•  lowioff  letters :  ;      •  •  . 

<'TQ  TBB  Bl^yEtiEND  DE.,WHKKLUt    , 
QXPORD.     ' 

«*  Londos,  Sd  Norvmbw,  ITtt. 

"  Dear  sia,— Dr*  Bura^y  who  brings 
this  paper>  is  engaged  in  a  nistory  of  Mu- 
sick;  and  having  b^n  told  by  Dn  Markl^am 
cf  some  MSS.  rdating  to  his  sufa^t,  which 

'  ara  in  the  library  of  your  college,  is  desirous 
to  examine  them.  He  is  my  friend;  and 
therefore  I  take  the  Ubert^  of  entreating 
your  favour  and  assistance  in  his  inquiry; 
and  can  assure  you,  with  great  confidence, 
that  if  you  knc^w  him  he  would  not  want 
any  intervenient  solicitation  io  obtain  the 
kindness  of  one  who  loyes  learning  and  vir- 
tue as  you  k>ve  them. 

"  I  have  baen  flattering  myself  all  the 
summer  with  the  hope  of  psying  my  annual 
.visit  to  my  ftiendsj  out  something  has  ob- 
atructed  me:  I  stiU  hope  not  to  be  long 
without  seeing  you.  1  ahould  be  glad  of  a 
little  literary  talk;  and  glad  to  show  you, 
by  the  irequency  of  mv  visits,  how  eagerly 
I  love  it,  when  you  talk  it    I. am,  dear  sif, 

'  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johhsqh." 

'/  to  the  bstxeend  de.  eowaeds  ^, 
oxroao. 

^  Undon,  2d  NoTcpnb^,  1T78. 

«  Sin,— The  bearer.  Dr.  Burney ,  has  ha4 
•ome  account  of  a  Welsh  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  from  which  he  hopes  to 
gain  some  materials  for  his  History  of  Mu- 
sick;  >but  being  ignorant  of  the  language,  is 
at  a  loss  where  to  find  assistance.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  you,  sir,  can  help,  him  through 
his  difficulties,  and  therefore  take  the  iibeirty 
of  recommending  him  to  your  favour,  as  1 
am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  man  worthy  of 

^  [Benjamin  Wheeler  was  entered  at  Trini^ 
/College,  November'  1^,  1761,  at  the  aae  of 
eighteen.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
Ih>m  that  house  in  1758,  he  removed  U>  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  became  B.  D.  1769,  and  D. 
D.  the  year  following.  In  1776  he  was  appointed 
Rc^na  Profeaaor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  df  Christ 
Church,  in  whkh  he  waa  sacceeded  by  Dr. 
Randolph,  late  Bishop  of  London,.  itt.l78S. — 
Hall.] 

*  [Edward  Edwanb  entered  at  Jemia  Collm 
1748,  let.  17;  M.  A*  1749;  f^,  D.  1756;  and  D. 
P.  1760.— Hall.] 


every  civility  that  can  he  shown,  and  eveiy 
benefit  that  can  be  conferred 

<<  But  we  must  not  let  AVebh  dnve  vs 
from  Greek*  What  comes  of  Xenophon  '/ 
If  you  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  pubHshing 
the  book,  do  not  let  vqur  commentaries  he 
lost;  contrive  that  they  may  be  published 
somewhere.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  ser- 
vants ^   <' Sam.  JoanaoH." 

These  letters  procured  Dr.  Burney  great 
kindness  and  friendly  offices  from  boto  of 
these  gentlemen,  not  only  on  that  occasion, 
but  in  future  visits  to  the  university.  The 
same  vear  Dr.  Johnson  not  on^  wrote  to 
Joseph  Wsrton  in  favour  of  Dr.  Buniey's 
youngest  son,  who  wss  to  be  placed  in  the 
college  of  Winchester,  but.accompanied  him 
when  be  went  thither. 

"  TO  JAM£8   BOSUfBLl.,    BSq.      . 

'*2Ut  Novflmber,  ma. 

<f  IXEkR  sia,^t  ia  indeed  a  long  time 
sinae  I  wrote,  snd  I  ihink  you  have  some 
reason  to  complain;  however,  vou  must  not 
let  small  things  disturb  you,  when  you  have 
such  a  fine  addition  to  your  jiappiness  as  a 
new  boy^  and  1  hope  your  Isdy's  health  re- 
stored by  bringing  nim.  It  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  a  little  care  will  now  restore  tier, 
if  anv  remains  of  her  complaints  are  lefl. 

**  You  seem,  if  I  understand  your  letter, 
to  be  gaining  ground  at  Auchinleek,  an  inci- 
dent tliat  would  give  me  great  delight 

•  #  •  V  •  a^ 

,  <<'When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gkxuni- 
ness,  or  perversion  of  mind  lays  hold  upon 
you,  make  it  a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by  com- 
plsints,  but  exert  ^ur  whole  care  to  hide 
it;  by  endeavounng  to  hide  it,  you  will 
drive  it  away.    Be  always  busy. 

«  The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  parlia- 
ment;, we  talk  of  electiug  Banks,  .the  trav- 
eller: he  will  be  a  reputable  member. 

'*  Langton  has  been  encamped  with  his 
company  of  militia  on  Warley-comnion;  I 
spent  ^ve  days  amongst  them;  he  signalis- 
ed himself  as  a  diligent  officer,  and  has  veiy 
high  respect  in  the  regiment  He  presided 
when  I  was  there  at  a  court-martial;  he  is 
now  quartered  in  Hertfordshire:  his  lady 
and  little  ones  arie  in  Scotland.  Paoli  came 
to  the  camp,  and  commended  the  soldiers. 

"  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matters  to 
say:  my  health  is  not  restored;  my  nights 
are  restless  and  tedious.  The  best  night 
that  I  have  had  these  twenty  years  was  at 
Fort-Augustus. 

"  I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  lives  to 
read.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate, 
<(  Sam.  Johksok.*' 


'  [Dr.  Edwards  waa  preporiug  an  edition  of 
Xenpphon's  Meiiorabilia,  which,  however,  hi 
dki  not  Hve  to  pahlwh.— Rik  1 
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About  this  time  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Htwaey4  who  had  heed  some  time  in  trade, 
and.  was  then  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  being  abqut  to  undertake  a 
ioumey  to  Aleppo,  and  other  Pftrta  of  the 
east,  which  be  acoprnpliahed,  Dr.  Johnaon 
(who  bad  long  <  been  m  habits  of  intimaby 
'with  him)  honoured  him  with  the  following 
letter:  > 

"iiO  ME.  JOHN  HUS$I(T. 

««29tliUoceiiiber,  1T78. 
"  I>BAa  SIR, — I  have  sent  you  the  *  Gram- 
mar,' and  have  lefl.you  two  books  more,  by 
which  I  hopf;  to  be  remembered :  write  mv 
name  in  thefn,  we  may,  perhaua,  see  e«cn 
other   no  more;'  you  |)art  wiin  my  gocxl 
wishes,  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing  you  re^ 
tuTiL.     Let  no  opportunities  of  vice  corrupt 
you;  let  no  bad  example  seduce  you;  let^ 
the  blindness  of  Mahometans  confirm  you 
in   Christianity;  .  God    bless  you.    I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humole  servant, 
'<  Sam.  Johkson." 

Johnson  'tfai%  year  expivssed  great  satis- 
laction  at  the  publication  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  '*  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Acade- 
my >"  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  be 
always  consiclered  as  one  of  his  literary 
school,  lyf  Bch  praise  indeed  is  due  to  tbose 
excellent  Discourses,  which  are  so  univer- 
sally admired,  and  for  which  the  authour 
received  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  a  gold 
snufi-box,  ^orned  with  her  nro^le  in  bag 
relief,^  set  in  diamonds;  ana  containing, 
what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  a  slip.w 
papNer,  on  which  are  writti^n  with  her  im- 
perial majesty's  own  hand,  the  following 
words :  '*  Pour  U  Chevalier  Ileynold$i  en 
ietneignage  du  corUentemerU  que  j* mi  re«- 
geniie  h  m  lecture  de  $et  txeeUeru  diseours 
gur  la  peintureJ" 

This  year  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  lumi- 
nous proof  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind  in 
alt  its  faculties,  whether  memorv,  judgment, 
or  Imagination,  was  not  in  the  feast  abated; 
for  this  yeai;  came  out  the  first  four  volumes 
of  hia,"  Prefaces,  biographical  and  critical, 
to  the  most  emihent  of  the  English  Poets,*  " 
published  by  the  booksellers  of  London. 
The  remaining  volumes  came  out  in  the 
ye:ir  1780.  The  poets  were  selected  by  the 
•ei*eral  booksellers  who  had  the  honorary 
copyright,  which  is  still  preserved  among 
them  by  mutual  compact,  notwithstanding 
ikw*.  decision  of  the  house  of  lords  against 
Uh^  perpetuity  of  literary  property.  We 
liave  his  own  authority  ^  ihat  by  his  re- 
eommendation  the  poems  of  Blackmore, 
Watte,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden,  were  added 
to  die  collection.  Of  this  work  I  shall  speak 
more  particularly  hereafter. 


*  Life  of  Watls.'^BotiWBLi.. 
vor.   II  36 


["  DR.  aOQITBOlt  TO  MRS.  A'STOlf . 
**LmmIob^  Bolt««owc,FI«0tMrBec«JdJaB.  iTIt.  ' 

"  Dbak  madam, — Now  the  new  ' 
year  is  come,  of  which  I  wish  you  JjJ^ 
and  dear  Mrs.  Gastrell  many  and 
many  returns,  it  is  fit  that  I  five  you 
tome  account  of  the  year  past  In  the  be- 
ginning of  »t  I  \^^  a  difficulty  oftueaithfng, 
and  othw  illness,  firom  Which,  however,  I  by 
degrees  recovered,  and  from  which  I  am  now 
tolerablv  freew  In  the  spring  and  summer  I 
flattered  myself  that  I  should  come  toLich* 
field,  and  forbore  to  write  till  I  oould  teliof 
my  intentions  with  some  certainty,'  and  one 
thing  or  other  making  the  journey  always 
improper,  as  1  did  not  come,  1  omitted  to 
write,^till  at  last  I  grew  afraul  of  hearing  ill 
news.  .  But  the  other  day  Mr.  Prujean* 
called  and  lef)  word,  that  vou,  dear  madam, 
aie  grown  better;  and  I  know  not  when  I 
heara  any  thing  that  pleased  mie  so  much, 
I  shall  now  k)Bg  more  and  more  te  see 
Lichfield,  and  partake  the  happiness  of  your, 
recovery. 

*<  Now  you  begin  to '  mend,  you.  have 
great  encouragement  to  take  care  of  your 
self.    Do  not  omit  any  thing  that  can  con 
duce  to  yoiir  health,  and  when  I  cpme,  I 
shall  hope  to  enjoy  with  yoff,  lind  dearest 
Mrs.  Gastrell,  many  pleasmg  hours. 

V  Do  not  be  angrv,  at  my  long  omission 
to  write,  but  let  me  hear,  how  you-both  do^ 
for  you  will  write  to  nobody,,  to  whom 
your  welfare  will  gtwt  more  pleasure,  than 
to,  dearest  madam,  your  most  humble  ser* 
vant^  "  Sam.  Jomfsov."] 

["dr.   JSHNSON  to   MRS.  I/l7CT   FORTES 
•*  Bolt-covrt,  Cleeittreet,  2d  Jwl.  1778.   ' 

."  Dearest  i.ote,— Though  I 
have  so  long  omitted  to  write,  I  y^S^ 
will  omit  it  no  longer.  - 1  hope  the 
new  year  finds  you  not  worse  than  y^  have 
formerly  been;  and  I  wish  that  many  ^kis 
may  pain  over  you  without  bringing  either 
pain  or  discontent.  For  my  part,  I  think 
my  health,  though  not  good,  yet  rather 
better  than  when  1  left  you.  . 

**  My  purixise-was  to  have  paid  you  my 
annual  visit  in  the  sumofer,  but  it  happen* 
ed  otherwise,  not  by  any  journey  another 
way,  for  I  have  never  been  many  mikw 
from  Ilondon,  but  by  such  hindrances  as  it 
is  hard  to  bring  to  any  account. 

<'  Do  not  follow  my  bad  esiample,  but 
write  to  me  soon  -again,  and  let  me  know  of 
you  what  you  have  to  tell;  I  hope  it  is  ^aQ 
good. 

*'  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Cobb,  Mrs.  Adcy,  and  Miss  Adey,  and  all 
the  ladies  abd  gentlemen  that  frequent  your 
mansion. 


*  [Mr.  Pnyean  oiUuiled 
Mases  Aatan.— Uaawsod.] 


ihb  ysswgart  of  the 
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*<  ir  you  want  aoy  booka,  or  uiy  thing 
el^  that  1  can  aend  you,  let  me  know,    I 
am,  dear  madam,  your  moat  hnmbleaetvant, 
«  Sam/Jomsok."] 

On  the  39d  of '  January,  1  wrote  to  hfm 
on  several  topicks,  and  mentioned  that  aa 
he  had  been  ao  good  as  to  permit  roe  to 
have  the  proof  sheets  of  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,**  I  had  written  to  his  servant,  Fran- 
cis, to  take  care  of  them  forme. 

"MR.    B08W4LL    TO    PR.  JOHNSON. 
«« BdtalNirgbi  9d  P«bruai7,  irr& 

"Mt  Dc^a  si«,*-4j^arripk'B  death  is  a 
atriktng  eVent;  not  that  we  should  be  sur- 
prised with  the  death  of  any  man,  who  has 
uved  aixty^two  years  i;  but  because  there 
waa  a  wvmcity  in  our  late  celebrated  friend, 
which  drove  awa^  the  thoughts  of  death 
(horn  any  association  with  hint.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  tenderly  affected  with  his  de» 
parture;  and  I  woukl  wish  to  hear  from  you 
upon  the  subject. .  I  was  obliged  to  hitii  in 
my  days  of  effervescence  -in  London,  when 
poor  Derrick  was  my  governour^  and  sinc^ 
that  tiflde  I  received  many  civdities  from 
him.  Do  you  remember  now  pleasing  it 
w:a8,  when  i  received  a  letter  from  him  at 
Ihverary,'  upon  our  first  return  to  civilized 
Uving  aAerour  Hebridean  journey  ^  I  shall 
always  remember  him  with  affection  as  well 
as  admiration.   ' 

"On  Saturday  last,  being  the  30th  of 
January,  I  drank  coffee  and  old  port,  and 
had  solemn  conversation  i%ith  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Falconer,  a  nonjuring  bishop^  a  very 
learned  and  worthy  man.  He  gave  two 
toasts,  which  you  will  believe  I  drank  with 
cordiality,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Flora 
Macdonaid.  -  I  sat  about  four  hours  with 
him,  and  it  was  really  as  if  I  had  been  living 
in  the  last  century.  The  episcopal  church 
of  Scotland,  though  faithful  to  the  royal 
hou^e  of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted-of  any 
eoAjf^  d*iHre  since  the  revolution;  it  is  the 
only  true  episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  as 
it  has  its  own  succession  of  bishops.  For 
as  to  the  eptscojial  clergy,  who  take  the 
oa'hsto  the  present  government,  they  in- 
det-d  follow  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, but,  as  Bifthop  Falconer  observed, 
*they  are  not^THMii^iilf;  for  they  are  un- 
der no  bishop,  as  a  'bishop  cannot  have 
authority  beyond  his  diocese.'  This  ven- 
erable gentleman  did  me  the  honour  to  dine 

*  On  Mr.  Ganick'i  mooament  in  Lichfield 
CsthednJ,  he  k  bb^  to  hate  died,  ''aged  64 
7«an.*'  But  it  is  a  lOMtake,  and  Mc  Beswell  m 
perfecdy  correct  Ganick  wtd  baptised  A  Here- 
ford, Feb.  28,  1716.17,  and  died  at  his  hoQW  in 
London,  Jan.  20,  1779.  The  inaccuracy  of  litpi- 
darr  inflcriptiona  it  well  known. — Malonk. 
[Tlie  baeripcion,  as  given  in  Harwood*a  HUUry , 
a/  liehfitld,  has  Bixty-tkr^  yaaia.— Ed.]  ^ 


with  me  veaterday,  and  he  laid  hia  hanjs 
upon  the  heads  of  my  little  ones.  We  had 
a  good  deal  of  curious  literary  conversation, 
particularly  about  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddimah^ 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  friendahip. 

•*  Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  life  makes  one  embrace  more  closely  a 
valuable  friend.  My  dear  and  much  *re> 
spected  sir,  ma^  God  preserve  you  kmg  ia 
this  world  while  I  am  in  it.  I  am  ever, 
your  much  bbliged,  and  affectionate  humble 
^rvant,  *<  James  BoawELL." 

rWhen  Garrick  was  on  hi^  last 
sidc-bed,  no  arguments  or  recitals  V^'^^j^ 
of  such  facts  as  reached  him  wou  Id 
persuade  Dr.  Johnson  of  his  danger:  he 
had  prepossessed  himself  with  a  notion,  that 
to  ^hy  a  man  wais  sick,  waa  very  near  wish- 
ing him  so;  and  few  things  offended  him 
more,  than  prognosticating  even  the  death 
of  an'  ordinary  acquaintance.  "  Ay,  ay," 
said  he,  <<  Swifl  knew  the  world  pretty  welU 
when  he  said,  that. 

Some  diie  iDisf(tftn9ie.to4Xtftend, 
No  enemy  can  pnatch  a  friend. "   ' 

The  danger  then  of  Mr.  GsVrick,  or  of 
Mr.  Thrale,  whom  he  loved  better,:  was  an 
image  which  no  one  durst  present  before 
his  view;  he  always  persisted  in  the  possi- 
bility and  hope  of  their  recoverinc:  dLsordera 
from  which  no  human  creatures  bj^  human 
means  alone  ever  did  recover.  His  distress 
for'  their  loss  wiis  for  that  very  reason 
poignant  to  excess  ibi^t  his  fears  of  his  own 
salvation  were  excessive :  his  truly  tolerant 
spirit,  and  Christian  charity,  which  hopeth 
ail  things,  and  believeth  all  Mtng*,  made 
him  rely  securely  oh  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
while  his  earnest  aspiration  after  a  1>le6aed 
immortality  made  him  cautious  of  his  own 
steps,  and  timorous  concerning  their  ton- 
sequences.  He  kne\v  how  much  had  bectt 
given,  and  filled  his  mind  with  fancies 
of  how  much  would  be  required,  till  his  im- 
pressed imagination  was  often  disturbed  by 
them,  and  his  health  suffered  from  the  sen- 
sihiKty  of  his  too  tender  conscience :  a  real 
-Christian  is  io  apt  to  find  his  task  above 
his  power  of  performance  f  ] 

[''l>R.    JOHNSOK    Tp   MISS  RBTNOLOS 
"  15ih  February,  1779. 

"  Dearest  MAnAM, — I  have  never  -^ 
deserved  to  be  treated  as  you  treat  "^ 
me.  When  you  employed  me  be- 
fore, I  undertook  your  affair  2  and  succeed 
ed,  but  then  I  succeeded  by  choosing  a 
proper  iinle,  and  a  proper  time  I  will  try  U» 
choose  again. 

"  f  have  about  a  week's  work  10  do,  and 


'  [Thia  teems  to  aUade  to  some  favour  (probablf 
a  pecojiiary  one)  wbicb  JohaiOD  was  to  aoliea 
Irom  Sir  Joanna  for  Min  Reyaokk — Ea.] 
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then  I  shall  come  to  IJve  in  town,  and  will 
first  wait  on  yon  in  Dover-atreet.  You  are 
not  to  think  that  I  neglect  you,  for  vour 
nieces,  will  tell  you  how  rarely  ihey  have 
seen  me.  I  will  wait  on  you  as  soon  as .  I 
can,  and  yet  you  must  resolve  to  talk  tilings 
over  without  anger,  and  you  must  leave 
me  to  catch  epportitoi  ties,  and  be .  assured, 
dearest  dear,  that  1  should  have  very  little 
enjoyment  of'  that  day  in  which  I  had  neg- 
lected any  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  you. 
I  aior  dearest  madfun,  your  most  humbly 
■ervant,  "  Sam.  Johnsov."] 

[**T0   MRS.'   LUCT   porter. 
*'  Boll-court,  Fleet^treet,  4tli  Mmrch,  1779. 

"Mt    dsae    love, —  Since    t 

jjy*^    heard  from  yo.u,  I  sent  you  a  little 

print,  and  two  barrels  of  oysters^ 

and  I  shall  have  some  little  books  to  send 

you  soon. 

<*  I  have  seen  Mr.  Pearson,  and  am  pleas- 
ed to  find  that  he  has  got  a  living.  1  was 
hurried  when  he  was  with  me,  but  had 
lime  tp  hear  that  my  friends  were  all  well. 

,"  Poor  Mrs.  Adey  was,  I  think,  a  go6d 
woman,  and  therefore  her  death  is  less  Xq 
be  lamented;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
how  uncertain  it  is,  that,  when  friends  part, 
they  will  ever  meet  again. 

''My  old  complaint  of  flatulence,  and 
tiffht  and  short  breath,  oppress  me  heavily. 
M  v  nights  are  very  restless.  I  think  oC  con- 
gulting  the  doctor  to-morrow. 

*'This  has  been  a  mikl  winter,  for  which 
I  hope  you-  have  been  the  better.  Take 
what  care  you  can  of  yourself,  and  do  not 
forget  to  drink.  I  was  somehow  or  other 
hindered  from  coming  into  the  country  last 
summer,  butl  think  of  coming  this  year. 
I  amj  dear  (oye,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  JoHifsoff."] 

["to    MRS.    ASTON. 
^  •  Bolt-eourt,  Fleet-fltreeC,  4th  March,  1779. 

"  Dear  MADAM,-^rB.  Gastrell 
and  you  are  very  often  in  my 
thoughts,  though  I  do  not  write 
so  often  as  might  be  expected  from  so  much 
love  and  so  much  respect.  I  please  myself 
with  thinking  that  I  shall  see  vouaj^ain,  and 
shall  find  you  better.  But  futurity  is  un- 
certain: poor  David  t  had  doubtless  many 
fViturities  in  his  head,  which  death  has  in- 
tercepted— a  death,  I  believe,  totally  unex- 
pected: he  did  uot  in  his  last  hour  seem  to 
think  his  life  in  danger. 

.<'  My  okl  complaints  hang  heavy  09  me, 
and  my  nights  are  very  uncomfortable  and 
unquiet:  and  sleeplsaa  nights  mike  heavy 
days.  I  think  to  go  to  my  physician,  and 
try  what  can  be  done.  For  why  shouki 
not  i  grow  better  as  well  as  you.^ 

"  [Mr.  Gamct—ED.] 


"  Now  you  are  better,  pray,  deannst 
madam,  take  G»re  of  yourself.  I  hope  to 
come  this  summer  and  watch  youj^  it  will 
be  a  very  pleasant  jpurney  if  I  can  find  you 
and  dear.  Mrs.-  Ga«arelJ  well; 

"  I  sent  you  two  barrelaof  oysters;  if  you 
would, wish  Cor  more,  please  to  send  your 
commands  to,  madam,  your  most  humble 
servAnt,  «  Sam.  Johm8oii.''J 

[''to  MRS.    THRALE. 

«*  ipthr  March,  JTia. 
**  I  will  coine  to  see  you  on  Sat^      Lotiei% 
urday,  only  let  me  know  whether      ^oi.  ji 
I    must  come  to  the  Borough,    '^'^ 
or  am  to  be  taken  ,up  here. 

"  I  got  my  Lives,  noi  yet  qpite  print^^ 

tut  neatly  together,  and  sent  them  to  the 
ing:  what  lie  sa^  of  them  1  know  not. 
If  the  king  is  a  whig,  he  will  not  like  them; 
but  is  any  king  a  whig  ?  **} 

On  the  .23d  of  February  I.had  written  to 
him  again,  complaining;  of  his  sileiice,  as  { 
had  heafd  he  was  ill,  and  had  written  to 
Mr.  Thraleforinformation  concerning  him: 
and  I  announced  my  intention  of  soon  b^ 
ing  again  in  London. 

''TO  JAMES    BOaWELL,    E8«. 

''  IStb  March,  1779. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^Why  should  you,  take 
such  delight  t«>Qi&ke  a  bustle,  to  write  to 
Mr.  Thrale  ^hat  1  am  negligent,  and  to 
Francis  to  do  what  is  so  very  unnecessary? 
Thrale,  you  may  be  sure,  cared  not  about 
it;  and  I  shall  spare  Francis  the  trouble,  by 
ordering  a  set  lM)th  -of  the  Lives  and  Poets 
to  dear  Mrs.  Boswellp,  in  acknowledgement 
of  her  marmalade.  Persuade  herto  ajp- 
cept  them,  and  accept  them  kindly.  If  1 
thought  she' would  receive  themscornfoUy, 
I  would  send  them  to  Miss  Boswell,  who,  I 
hope,  has  yet  none  of  her  mamma's  ill-will 
to  me. 

'<  I  woukl  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  volumes, 
to  some  other  friends,  to  Lord  Hailes  first. 
His  second  volume  lies  by  my  bed-side;  a 
book  surely^  of  great  labour,  and  to  every 
just  thinker  of  great  deltght.  Write  me 
word  to  whom  I  shall  send  besides,  Woukl 
it  please  Lord  Auchinleck  ?  Mrs.  Thrais 
waits  in  the  coach.  I  &m,  dear  sir,  &c. 
**  Sam.  Johksoh." 

This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to 
London,  where  I  arrived  on  Monday, 
March  15,  and  next  morning,  at  a  lat« 
hour,  fouiid  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  over  his 
tea,  attended  by  Mrs.  DesmouKns,  Mr. 
Levett,  and  a  clergyman,  who  had  come  to 

*  He  aent  a  aet  eleg«itly  bound  and  gilt,  whkk 
was  received  as  a-Jveiy  bandsooM  pnaaeiit.— Boa^ 

WELL. 
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tnbmit  softie  Doetica)  piece?  to  his  revision. 
H  is  wonderiul  what  a  number  and  variety 
of  writers,  some  of  them  even  tmknowd  to 
htffi,  prevailed  on  his  good-nature  to  look 
over  tneir  works,  and  suggest  corrections 
and  improvements.  My  arrival  interrupted, 
for  a  httle  while,  the  important  business  of 
this  true  repr/esentative  of  Bayes ;  upon  its 
being  resumed,  I  (bund  that  the  subject 
under  immediate  consideration  was  a  trans- 
lation, yet  in' manuscript,  of  the  **  Carmen 
Seculare  "  of  Horace,  which,  had  this  year 
been  set  to  mustck,  and  performed  as  a 
pubfick  entertainment  in  London,  for  the 
joint  benefit  of  Monsieur  Philidor  and  Sig- 
ner Baretti.  When  Johnson  had  done  read- 
ing, the  authour  asked  him  bluntly,  **  If 
upon  the  whole  it  was  a  good  translation?  *' 
Johnson,  Whose^  regard  for  truth  was  an- 
eommOnly  strict,  seemed  to  be  puzzled  for 
a  moment  what  snswer  to  make,  as  he  cer- 
tainly couW  not  honestly  .commend  the  per- 
formance :  with  exquisite  address  he  evaded 
the  question  thus^  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that 
it  may  notbe  made  a  very  good  translation." 
Here  nothing  whatever  in  favour  of  the 
performance  was  affirmed,  and  yet  the  wri- 
ter was  not  Shocked.  A  printed  **  Ode  to 
the  Warlike  Genius  of  Britain  **  came  next 
in  review.  The  bard'  i  was  a  lank  bony  fig- 
ure, with  short  black  hair;  he  was  writhing' 
himself  in  agitation,  while  Johnson  read, 
and,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  grin  of  earnest- 
ness, exclaimed  in  broken  sentences,  and  in 
a  keen  sharp  lone, "  Is  that  poetry,  sir? — Is 
it  Pindar.' "  Jpntfsov.  "  Why,  sir,  there 
is  here  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  poet- 
ry." Then,  turning  to  me,  the  poet  cried, 
"  My  muse  has  not  been  long  upon  the 
town,  and  (pointing  to  the  Ode)  it  trembles 
under  the  hand  of  the  great  critick."  John- 
son, in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  asked  him, 
"  Why  do  you  praise  Anson  ?  "  I  diil  not 
trouble  him  by  asking  his  reason  for  this 
question  A.    He  proceeded: — ^<' Here  is  an 


■  [This  was  a  Mr.  Tasker  Mr.  D 'Israeli  Iq- 
ibrms  the  Editor,  that  this  portrait  is  so  accnratelj 
drawn,  that,  being,  some  years  after  tbepubfica- 
tion  of  this  work,  at  a  watering-place  on  the  coast 
of  Devon,  he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Tasker,  whose 
Baitie,  however,  he  did  not  theo  know,  bot  was 
so  stmck  with  bis  resemblance  to  BoswoU's 
pktorS,  that  be  asked  him  whether  be  had  not 
Imd  an  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson^  and  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  indeed  the  anthoar  of  "  The 
Wailike  Genias  of  Britain.*'— Ed.] 

'  [He  disliked  Losd  Anson  probably  from  UmsbI 
politica.  Od'  one  oocasun  he  visited  Lord  An- 
son's seat,  and  ahhongh,  as  he  confessed,  **  well 
received  and  .kindly  treated,  be,  with  the  true 

Ktitode  of  a  wit,  ridicoled  the  master  of  the 
ise  before  he  bad  left  it  hklf  an  hour."  In 
tile  grounds  there  is  a  temple  of  the  winds,  on 
wbioi  he  made  the  following  epignun :  • 


errout,  sir;  you  have  made  Genius  femi- 
nine."  <*  Palpable,  sir  (cried  the  enthosi* 
ast);  I  know  ii.  But  (m  a  lower  tone)  it 
was  to  pay  a  compliment  to  .the  Duchess 
of  Devoiishlre,  with  which  her  grace  was 
pleased.  She  is  walking  across  Coxheath' 
in  the  military  uniform,  and  I  suppose  her 
to  be  the  Geni^  of  Britain.**  Johksoh. 
"  Sir,  you  are  givingj^  reason  for  it ;  but 
that  will  not  make  it  right.  You  may  have 
a  reason  why  two  and  two  should  make 
Gve;  but  they  will  still  make  but  four,'* 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him 
in  .the  course  of  ^he  following  days,  such  it 
seems  were  my  occupations,  or  such  my 
neeflieence,  that  I  have  preserved  no  memo- 
rial of  his  conversation  till  Fridav,  Man^ 
96,  when  I  visited  hifti.  He  said  he  ex- 
pected to  be  attacked  on  account  of  hia 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets."  •«  However,"  said 
he,  <<  I  would  rather  be  attacked  than  un- 
noticed. For  the  worst  thing  you  can  do 
to  an  authour  is  to  be  silent  as  to  his 
works.  An  assault  upon  a  town  is  a  bad 
thing;  but  starving  it  is  still  worse;  an  as- 
sault may  be  unsuccessful,  )rou  may  have 
more  men  killed  than  you  kill;  but  if  you 
starve  the  town,  you  are  sure  of  victory.* 
'  [Dr.  Johnson  was  famous  for  dis- 
regarding pvblic  sbuse.  When  the  ?^ 
people  criticised  and  answered  his 
pamphlets^  papers,  Stc.  he  would  say: 
"  Why  now,  these  fellows  are  only  adver- 
tising^ my  book:  it  is  surely  better  a  man 
should  he  abused  than  forgotten.''] 

Talking  of  a  friend^  of  ours  associating 
with  persons  of  very  discordant  principles 
and  cnaracters  ;  I  said  he  was  a  very  uni- 
versal man,  quite  a  man  of  the  world. 
Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  but  one  may  be  so 
much  a  man  of  the  world,  as  to  be  nothing 
in  the  tvorld.  I  remember  a  passage  in 
Goldsmith's  <  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  which 
he  wss  sflerwards  fool  enough  to  expunge. 
'  I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  7^alous  for 
nothing.'"  Boswell.,  ^That  was  a 
fine  passage."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  air: 
there  was  another  fine  passage  too,  which 
he  struck  out:  '  When  i  was  a  young  man, 
being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself;  I  was 
perpetually  starting  new  propositions.  But 
I  Soon  gave  this  over;  for  I  found  that 
generally  what  was  new  was  false s.'"    I 


Gratnm  anltimin  laudo ;  Qui  d^ait  omnia  veotfi, 
Qiiam  bene  ventoram,  siurgere  templm  Jubet  !— 

Fioiti  Ante*  p.  M.->Kd.] 

*  t^^^^>>'*  ^"^  ^"^  ^  <^*"°P  **  ^  period;  see 
anU,  p.  IM.— Ed.] 

«  [Probably  Sir  Jodma  ReynoUs;  see  on/e,  p. 
166;— Ed.] 

*  Dr.  Bumey,  io  a  note  introduced  io  a  fimoer 
page,  hiM  DieDtioned  this  cireanisUuioet  eoneemim 
Goldsmith,  u  comnmniciited  to  him  bv  Dr.  Juhn* 
son,  not  racolleeliiig  thai  it  oocaned'>i«ra.    Hil 
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Baid  T  did  not  like  to  ait  with  people  of 
whom  I  had  not  a  good  opinion.  Johvsqn. 
**  But  you  must  not  indulge  your  delicacy  too 
much,  or  yoii  will  be  a  tet^4ir4ite  man  all 
your  life.'^ 

J^'DB.   JOHNSON   TO   MR§.    THRALE. 

«« l8Ui  Maccb,  IT79. 

htttien,  "  On  Monday^  I  came  late  to  Mrs^ 
T«a. «.  Veaey.  Mrs.  Montagu  waa  there; 
•■  **•  I  called  for  the  prints,  and  ^ot  ^ood 
words.  The  evening  was  not  hrilliant, 
but  I  had  thanks  for^  my  company.  The 
night  waa  troublesome.  On  Tuesday  I  faat- 
ed»  and  went  to  the  doctor :  he  ordered  bleed- 
ing. On  Wednesday  I  had  the  te|i-pot, 
fasted,  and  was  blooded.  Wednesday 
night  was  l^etter.  To-day  I  have  dined  at 
Mr.  Strahan's,  at  Islington,  with  his  new 
wife.  To-night  there  will  be  opium;  to- 
morrow the  tearpot;  tlien  heigh  for  Satur- 
day. I  wish  the  doctor  would  bleed  me 
again.  Yet  every  body  that  I  meet  says 
'  that  I  look  better  than-  when  1  was  last 
met."]     .  '        ( 

During  my  stay  in  Lomdon  this  spring,  I 
find  I  waa  unaccountably  negligent  in  pre<- 
aervin^.  Johnson's  sayings,  more  so  than  at 
any  time  when  I  was  happy  enough  tq 
have  an  opportunr^  of  heanug  his  wisdom 
and  wit  There  is  no  help  for  if  now.  I 
must  content  myself  with  presenting  such 
scraps  as  1  have.  But  I  am  neveitheless 
ashamed  and  vexed  to  think  how  much  has 
been  \mL  It  iis  not  that  there  was  a  bad 
c-rop  this  vear,  but  that  I  was  not  'sufiicient^ 
ly  careful  in  gathering  it  in.  I  therefore, 
in  some  instances,  can  only  exhibit  a  few 
detached  fragments. 
*  Talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment 
of  the  autbour  of  the  celebrated  letters 
aign^  Jumusy  he  said,  '' I  should  have 
believed  Burke  to  be  Junius,  because  I 
know  no  man  but  Burke  who  is  capable 
of  writing  these  letters;  but  Burke  sponta- 
neously denied  it  tome.  The  case  would 
have  lieen  different,  had. I  asked  him  if  he 
waa  the  authouf;  a  man  so  questioned,  as 
to  an  anonymous  publication,  may  think 
he  has  a  right  to  deny  it" 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  had  been  honoured  with  ex- 
traordinary attention  in  his  own  country, 
by  having  had  an  exception  made  in  his 
favour  in  an  Irish  act  of  parliament  con- 
remark,  however,  is  not  wholly  sapevflnoos,  ai  it 
aaeectaiiM  that  the  words  which  GddsiniUi  had 
pot  into  the  aioath  of  a  fictitknis  cbanctep  in  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  which,  as  we  leam 
flom  Dr.  Johnson,  be  afterwards  exponged,  related, 
like  many  other  paaiages  in  his  novel,  to  himself. 

»  [Ifia.  Mootaga's  poitrail.^ED.] 


cerninff  insolvent  debtors  V  "Thuatobe 
single|irout,J'  said  he,  "  by  a  legislature,  as 
an  object  ol*  public  consideration  and  kind- 
ness, IS  a  proof  of  no  common  merit" 

At  Streatha^i,  on  Monday,  Marcli  39, 
at  breakfast;  he  maintained  that  a  father 
bad  no  riffht  to  control  the  inclinations  of 
hia  daughteJT  in  marriage.  [Of.  pa- 
rental authority  ^  indeed,  few  people  ^^ 
thought  with  a  lower  degree  of  ea- 
I  timation.  Mrs.  Thrale  one  day  mentioned 
the^resignation  of  C  vrus  to  his  father's  will, 
as  related  by  Xenopbon,  when,  aAer  all  his 
conquests,  he  requested  the  consent  of 
Carabyses  to  his  marriage  with  a  neigli- 
bouring  princess;  and  she  added  RoUin'a 

Sanplause  j^nd  recommendation  of  the  exam- 
le, ,  "  Do  you  not  perceive,  then,"  saya 
ohnson,  "  that  Xenophoii  on  this  occasion 
commends  like  a  pedant^  and  Pere  RoJlin 
applauda  like  a  slave?  If  Cyrus,  by  hja 
conquests,  had  not  purchased  emancipation^ 
he  had  conquered  to. httle  purpose  indeed* 
Can  you  forbear  to  see  the  folly  of  a  fellow 
who  has  in  his,  care  the  lives  oi  thousands, 
when  he  begs  his  papi^'s  permission  to  be 
married,  and  confesses  his  inability  to  de- 
cide, in  a  matter  which  concerns  no  man  s 
happiness  but  his  own?"  Dr.  Johnson 
caught  Mrs.  Thrale  another  time  repri- 
manding the  daughter  of  her  house-keeuer 
for  having  sat  down,  unpermitted  in  Iier 
mother's  presence.  "  ^Vlly,  she  gets  her 
living,  does  she  not,"  said  he,  <<  without 
her  mother's  help?  Let  the  wench  alone,'! 
continued  he.  '  And  when  they  were  again 
out  of  tlie  women's  sight  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  dispute,  ^'  Poor  people's  chil- 
dren, dear  lady,"  said  he,  '*  never  respect 
them.  I  did  not  respect  my  own  motner, 
though  I  loved  her:  and  one  day,  when  in 
anger,  she  called  me  a  puppy,  tasked  her 
if  she  knew,  what  they  called  a  puppy's 
mother."] 

On  Wednesday,  31st  March,  when  I  vis^ 
ited  him,  and  confessed  an  excess  of  which 
I  had  very  seldom  been  guilty — that  J  had 
spent  a  whole  night  in  pitting  at  cards^ 
and  that  I  could  not  look  back  on  it  with 
satisfaction — instead  of  a  harsh  animadver- 
sion, he  mildly  said,  /<  Alas,  sir,  on  how 


*  [This  is  a  total  mistake.  Mr.  Whvte  telh 
OS  of  the  p^reonal  civility  with  which  some 
membere  of  a  committee  of  the  Irish  honse  of 
ooifimons  on  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debton  treated  Mr.  Shendan  and  Mr.  Whyte  whtf 
appeared  on  his  behalf,  bnt  there, is  no  exceptran 
in  the  act  Sheridan's  name  is  one  of  some 
bondreds,  and  has  no  distinction  whatsoever.  Tba 
favoor  he  soaj^ht  was,  to  be  included  in  the  act 
without  being  in  actnal  custody,  as  he  was  resident 
in  Frafice;  this  be  obtained,  bnt  not  speciaUjr,  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  other  persons,  in  similar 
circomstances,  are  also  mcladed.  See  SckeduU 
to  IrUh  Statute,  »th  Gep.  8d,  ohap.  2a.^£D.] 
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l^w  things  can  we  look  back  with  BUtts&c- 
tion!"  ^ 

On  Thursday,  Ist  April,  he  commended 
one  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshtre  for  "ii 
dogged  veracity  i."  He  said,  tbo,  "  Lon- 
don is  nothing*  to  some  people ;  but  to  a 
iiran  whose  pleasure  is-intelkfctual,  London 
is  the  place.  And  there  is  no  place  wheie 
economy  can"  be  so  well  jpractised  as^in  Lon* 
don :  more  can  be  had  here  for  the  money, 
even  by  ladies,  than  any  where  eise.  You 
eannot  play  tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a 
small  place ;  you  must  make  an  uniform 
appearance.  Here  a  lady  mav  have  well- 
furnished  apartments,  and  elegant  dress, 
v^ithouf  any  meat  in  her  kitchen." 

I  was  amused  by  considering  with  how 
much  ease  and  coolness  he  could  write  or 
talk  to  a  friend,  exhorting  him  not  to  sup- 
pose that  happiness  wtts  not  to  be  found  as 
well  in  other  places  as  in  London;  when  he 
himself  was  at  all  times  sensible  of  its  being, 
eomparacively  •  speaking,  a  heaven  upon 
earth.  The  truth  is,  that  by  those  who 
from  sagacity,  attention,  and  experience, 
have  learnt  tbe  full  advantage-of  London, 
its  pre-eminence  ovet  every  other  pltfce,  not 
only  for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but  for  com- 
fort, will  be  felt  with  a  pbilosophicsl  exuitS'- 
tton.  The  freedom  from  remark  and  petty 
censure,  with  which  life  may  be  passed 
there,  is  a  circumstance  which .  a  man  who 
knows  the  teasing  restraint  of  a  narrow 
circle  must  relish  highly.  Mr.  Burke, 
whose  orderly  und  amiable  domestick-  hab» 
its  might  make  the  eye  of  observation  less 
irksome  to  him  than  to  most  men,  said  on^ 
very  pleasantly,  in  my  hearing,  "  Though 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I 
should  not  like  to  live  there  ;  I  should  be 
obliged  to  be  so  much  up<m  my  good  be- 
ktnotour.  In  London,  a  man  may  live  in 
splendid  society  at  one  tiroe^  and' in  fVugal 
retirem<H)t  at  another,  without  animadver- 
8ion«  There,  and  there  alone,  a  man's  own 
house  IS  truly  his  cattle,  in  which  he  can  be 
in  perfect  safety  from-  intrusion  whenever 
he  pleases.  1  never  shall  forget  how  welt 
this  was  expressed  to  me  one  day  by  Mr. 
Meynell:  <*  The  chief  advantage  of  Lon- 
don," said  he,  <<  is,  that  a  man  is  always  to 
near  hit  bwrow,^* 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances  3, 
*^  He  is  very  fit  for  a  travelling  eovernour. 
He  knows  French  very  well.  He  is  a  man 
of  good  principles;  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  that  a  young  gentieman  should  catch 
his  manner;  for  it  is  so  very  bad,  that  it 
must  be  avoided.  In  that  respect  he  would 
be  like  the  drunken  Helot." 

'  See  p.  126.— BoswKLL. 

'  [Probably  Mr%  Elphittftone,  the  schoolmaflter 
•f  Keosingtoo,  and  traivilator  of  Mattial.  See 
mUe,  V.  I  pp.  85,  (n.)  and  291.— Ed.] 


A    gentleman   has   informed   me,   tha 
Johnson  said  of  ihe  same  person,'.'*  Sir,  he 
has  the  moat  inverted  understanding  of  any 
man  whom  I  have  ever  known." 

On  Friday,  3d  April,  bein^  Good-Fri* 
day,  I  visited  him  in  the  mornmg  as  usual; 
and  finding  that  we  insensibly  fell  into  a 
train  of  ridicule  upon  the  foibles  of  one  of 
our  friends,  a  very  wo^hy  man,  I,  by  way 
of  a  check,  quoted  some  good  admonition 
from"  The  Government  of  the  Tongue," 
that  very  ptbas  book.  It  happened  also  re- 
markably enough,  that  the  subject  of  the 
sermon  preached  to  us  to^lay  by  Dr.  Bur- 
rows, the  rector  of  Su  Clement  Danes,  was 
the  certainty  that  at  the  last  day  we  must 
give  an  account  of**  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body; "  and  amongst  various  aets  of  culpa- 
bility he  mentioned  evil-speaking.  As  we 
were  moving  slowly  along  in  vne  crowd 
fVom  church,  Johnson  jogged  my  elbow  and 
said,  "Did  you  attend  to  the  sennoD?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I;  **  it  was  very  applicable 
to  iw."  He,  however,  stood  upon  the  de- 
fensive. *'  Why,  sir,  the  sense  of  jidicule 
is  given  us,  and  may  be  lawfully  used. 
The  authour  of  *  The  Government  of  the 
Tongue '  would  have  us  treat  all  men  alike.'' 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and 
evening  service,  he  endeavoured  to  eroplov 
himself  earnestly  in  devotional  exercise ;^  and, 
as  he  has  mentioned. in. his  ^'Prayers  and 
Meditations,"  gave  me  ^*  Let  Pentiet  de 
Patehal,'^  that  I  might  not  interrupt  him, 
I  preserve  the  book  with  reverence.  Hia 
prRsenting  it  to  me  is  marked  upon  it  with 
his  own  hand,  and  I  have  found  in  it  a  truly 
divine  unction.  We  went  to  church  again 
in-  the  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  9d  April,  I  visited  him  at 
night,  and  found  him  sitting  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's room,  with  her,  and  one  who  he 
afterwards  told  me  was  a  natural  son  3  of 
the  second  Lord  Southwell.  The  table 
had  a  singular  appearance,'  being  covered 
with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  oysteia 
and  porter  for  his  company,  and  tea  for 
himself.  I  mentioned  my  having  beard  an 
eminent  physician,  who  was  himself  a 
Christian,  argue  in  favour  of  uniYeraal  tole- 
ration, and  maintain,  that  no  man  could  be 
hurt  by  another  man's  differing  from  him 
in  opinion.  Johasoh.  "  Sir,  you  are  to  a 
certain  degree  hurt  by  knowing  that  oven 
one  man  does  not  believe." 

[His  annual  review  of  his  conduct      ^^ 
appears  to  have  been  this  year  more 
detailed  and  severe  than  usual.] 

[April  %—  Good-Friday. — I  am  pr.  nd 
now  to  review  the  last  year,  and  ^ed.  jl 
find  little  but  dismal  vacuity,  nei-    "*""*" 


*  Mr.  Maaritias  Lowe,  a  painter,  in  whoM  ft* 
▼oar  Johmon,  tome  yeari  afterwards,  wrote  a 
kind  letter  to  Sir  Joabua  RayBolda.^MAX.oifx. 
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tiierbwneflfl  nor  pleasure;  much  intended, 
«nd  little  done.  My  health  is  much  hrokeni 
my.  nights  aflford  me  little  rest  I  have  tried 
opiam,  but  its  help  is  counterbalanced  with 
rreat  disturbance;  it  prevents  the  spasms, 
but  it  hinders  sleep.  O  God,  have  mercy  on 
me. 

Last  week  I  published  (the  first  part  of) 
(he  Lives  of  the  Poets,  written,  I  hope,  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the  promo- 
tion of  piety. 

In  this  last  year  |  have  made  little  acqui- 
sition; I  have  scarcely  read  any  thin?.    1 

maintain  Mrs.  ■; —^  and  her  daughter. 

Other  good  of  m vself  I  know  not  where  to 
find,  except  a  little  charity. 

Bat  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year; 
what  can  be  done,  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

April  8,  1779,  11  f.  m. — Easter-eye. — 
This  18  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and 
annual  resolution.  The  review  is  comfOrt- 
leas;  little  done.  Part  of-the  Life  of  Pry- 
den  and  {he  Life  of  Milton  have  been  writ- 
ten; but  my  mind  has  neither  been  im- 
proved nor  enlarged.  1  have  read  little, 
almost  nothing.'  And  I  ^  not  conscious 
that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or  quitted  any 
evil  habits. 

April  4,  1779,  Easter-day! — I  rose  about 
half  an  hour  afler  nine,  transcribed  the 
prayer  written  last  night;  and  by  neglect- 
rag*  to  count  time  sat  too  long  at  breakfast, 
so  that  I  came  to  church  at  the  first  lesson. 
I  attended  the  Litany  pretty  well;  but  in 
the  pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  ser- 
vice, and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church 
militant  Before  f  went  to  the  altar,  I  pray- 
ed the  occssional  prayer.  At  the  altar  I 
commended  my  e  «  9,  and  ae ain  prayed  the 
prayer;  I  then  praved  the  collects,  and  again 
my  own  prayer  by  memory.  I  left  out  a 
clause.  I  then  received,  I  hope  with  ear- 
nestness; and  while  others  received  sat 
down;  but  thinking  that  posture,  though 
nsnat,  improper,  I  rose  and  stood.  I  prayed 
again,  in  the  pew,  but  with  what  prayer  I 
have  forgotten. 

When  I  used  the  occasional  prayer  at  the 
altar,  I  added  a  general  purpose, — To  avoid 
idleness, 

I  gave  tWo  shillings  to  the  plate. 

Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer, 
and  endeavoured  to  calm  my  mind.  After 
my  return  I  used  it  again,  and  the  collect 
lor  the  day.    Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  have  for  some  nights  called  rrancis  to 
prayers,  and  last  night  discoursed  with  him 
on  the  sacrament] 

On  Easter-day,  after  [the]  solemn  ser- 
vice at  St  Paul's,  [just  described],  I  dined 


'  [No  doobt  Mis.  Deamonlim  and  htsr  daiwbter. 
— £».] 

f  [Then  lelten  (whidh  Dr.  Strahan  seems  sot 
to  havo  andenrtood),  probably  mean  errm  ^ixu, 
^  departed  firiend§,"-^ED.] 


with  him.  Mr.  Allen  the  printer  was  also 
his  guest.  He  was  Uncommonly  silent;  and 
I  have  not  wntten  down  any  thing,  except 
a  single  curious  fact,  which,  having  the 
sanction  of  his  infiextble  veracity,  may  be 
received  as  a  striking  instance  of  humiui  in* 
sensibility  and  inconsideration.  As  he  was 
passing  by  a  fishiQonger  who  was  ski^nin^ 
an  eel  alive,  he  heard  him  <<  curse  it,  b^ 
cause  it  would  not  lie  still." 

On  Wednesday,  7th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynokls's..  I  havd  not 
marked  what  company  was  there.  John- 
son  harangued  upon  the  oualitiea  of  difier- 
ent  liquors;  and  spoke  witn  great 'contempt 
of , claret,  as  so  weak,  that  "a  man  would 
be  drowned  by  it  before  it  made  liim  drunk." 
He  was  persuaded  to  drink  one  glass  of  it, 
that  he  might  judge,  j^t  from  recollection, 
which  might  be  dim,  but  from  immediate 
sensation.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said^ 
<'  Poor  stulf!  No,  sir,  claret  is  the  liquor 
ibr  boys;  port  for  men;  but  he  who  aspiree 
tabe  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink  brandy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  flavour  of  brandy  is 
most  f  rateful  to  the  palate;  and  th^n  brandy 
will  do  soonest  for  a  man^  what  drinking 
can  do  for  him.  There  are,  indeedj  few 
who  are  able  to  drink  brandy.  That  is  a 
power  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  attaint- 
ed. And  yet,'*  proceeded  he,  **as  in  all 
pleasure  hope  is  a. considerable  part,  I  know 
not  but  fruition  conies  too  quick  by  brandy. 
Florence  wine  1  think  the  worst;  it  is  wine 
only  to  the  fwe;  it  is  wine  neither  while 
you  are  drinking  it,  nor  after  you  have 
drunk  it;  rtvneitjber  pleases  the  taste,  nor 
exhilarates  the,  spirits.'*  I  reminded  him 
how  heartily  he  and.  I  used  to  4rink  wine 
together,  when  we  were  first  acquainted; 
and  how  I  iji^ed  to  have  a  headache  after 
sitting  up  with  him.  He  did  not  like  to 
have  this  recalled,  or,  perjiaps,  thinking 
that  I  boasted  improperly,  resolved  to  have 
a  witty  stroke  at  me;  ♦*  Nay,  sir,  it  was  not 
the  wine  that  made  your  head  ache,  but  the 
sense  that  1  put  into  it"  Boswbll. 
"What,  sir!  will  sense  make  the  head 
ache?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir  (with  a 
smile),  when  it  is  not  use^l  to  it."  No 
man  who  has  a  true  relish  of  pleasantry 
couid.  be  ofiended  at  this ;  especially  if 
J/ohnsoh  in  a  long  intimacy  had  given  him 
repeated  proofs  oi  his  reff^rd  and  ffOod  esti* 
mation.  I  used  to  say  that  as  he  had  given 
me  a  thousand  pounds  in  praise,  he  had  « 
^ood  right  now  and  then  to  take  a  guinea 
Irom  me. 

On  Thursday,  8th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay's,  with  Lord 
Graham  3  and  some  other  company.  We 
talked  of  l^hakapeare's  witches.    Johnson. 

'  [The  present  [third]  Dake  of  Moatrosa, 
bom  in  1765.  He  sncoeeded  to  the  dakedom  in 
1790.— Ed.] 
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«  They  are  beings  of  his  own  creation;  they 
are  a  compound  of  malignity  and  meanness, 
withoat  any  abilities  j  and  are  (jnite  diifer*- 
ent  fVom  the  Itahan  maeician.  Kii^ 
James  sa3r8  in  his  *  DeemonoTogy,'  *  Magi- 
eians  command  the  devils:  witches  are 
their  servants.'  The  Italian  magicians  are 
elegant  beings."  Rams  at.  "Opera  witch- 
es, not  Dniry-lane  witches."  Johnson  ob- 
served, that  abilities  might  be  employed  in 
a  narrow  sphere,  as  in  getting  money, 
which  he  said  he  believed  no  man  could  do 
without  vigorous  parts,  though  concen- 
trated to  a  point.  Ramsat.  "Yes,  like 
B  strong  horse  in  a  mill:  he  pulls  better." 

liOtd  Graham,  while  ne  praised  the  beau- 
ty 6f  Lochlomond,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Id  his  family  seat,  complained  of  the  climate, 
and  said  he  could  not  bear  it  Jonrf soir. 
"Nay,  my  lord,  don't  talk  so;  you  may 
bear  it  well  enough.  Your  ancestors  have 
borne  it  more  years  than  I  can  tell."  This 
was  a  htodsbme  compliment  to  the  antiqui- 
ty of  the  house  of  Montrose.  His  lordship 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  only  affect^ 
ed  to  complain  of  the  climate,  lest,  if  he  had* 
s^oken'as  favourably  of  his  country'as  he 
teally  thought.  Dr.  Johnson  might  have 
attacked  it.  Johnson  was  very  courteous 
to  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald.  '  "  Madam/' 
said  he,  "  when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  1, 
I  heard  of  the  people  running  to  take  the 
stones  off  the  road;  lest  Lady  Margaret's 
horse  should  stumble." 

Lord  Graham  commended  Dr.  Drum- 
mond  at  Naples  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents;  and  added,  that  he  had  a  great  love 
oi'  liberty.  Johkson.  ^  "  He  is  j^oung  2, 
my  lord  (looking  to  his  lordship  with  an 
arch  smile) ,  all  hoys  love  liberty,  till  experi- 
ence convinces  them  they  are  not  so  lit  to 
govern  themselves  as  they  imagined.  We 
are  all  agreed  as  to  our  own  liberty;  we 
would  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get; 
but  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  liberty  of 
others:  for  in  prop<:>rtion  as  we  take,  oth- 
ers mast  lose.  1  believe  we  hardly  wish 
that  the  mob  should  have  liberty  to  govern 
us.  When  that  was  the^case  sqme  time 
ago,  tio  man  wad  at  liberty  not  tb  have  can- 
dles in  his  windows."  Ramsat.;  "  The 
result  is,  that  order  is  better  ^han  confu- 
sion." JoHirsoK.  "The  result  is,  that 
order  cannot  be  had  but  by  subordination." 

Qn  Friday,  16th  April,  I  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  trial  of  tne  unfortunate  Mr. 
Hackman,  who,  in  a  fit  of  frantick  jealous 
k>ve,  had  shot  Miss  Ray,  the  favourite  of  a 
no'blemanS.  Johnson,  in  whose  company 
I  dined  to-day  with  some  other  friends,  was 
much  interested  by  an  account  of  what 


passed,  and  particularly  with  has  prayer  ftr 
the  mercy  of  Heaven.  He  said,  in  a  aol- 
emn  fervid  tone,  "  1  hope  he  ^hmU  find 
mercy  ♦." 

This  day  a  violent  altercation  arose  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Beauclerk,  which  hav- 
ing fnade  much  noise  at  the  time,  I  think  it 
proper,  in  order  to  prevent  any  futnre  mis- 
representlation,  to  give  a  minnce  acooniit 
of  it. 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson  argued* 
as  Judge  Blackatoue  had  done,  that  his  be- 
ing furnished  with  two  pistols  was  a  prosf 
that  he  meant  to  shoot  two  pera>n8.  Mr. 
Beaucletk  said,  "  No;  for  that  every  wise 
man  who  intended  to  shoot .  himael?  too^ 
two  pistols,  that  he  mij^ht  be  sure  of  doiag 

it  at  onoe.    Lord  — : ^"a  cook  ahot  hioH 

self  with  one  pistol,  and  lived  tea  daysio 
great  ^gonjr.  Mr.  -^ *,  who  loved' bat- 
tered muffins,  but  durst  not  eat  them  be^ 
cause  they  disagreed  wHh  his  stomach,  re- 
solved to  shoot  himself;  and  then  he  ate 
three  buttered  muffins  for  breakfast,  before 
shooting  himself,  knowing;  that  he  shoabi 
not  be  troubled  with  indigestion  ^  he  hai 
two  charged  pistols;  one  was  found  lyisf 
charged  upon  the  table  by  him,  aAef  he 
had  shot  himself  with  the  other.'* — ^'  WeB," 
said  Johnson,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "yos 
see  here  one  pistol  was  sufficient."  Beaa- 
clerk  replied  smartly,  ^'Because  it  happeacd 
to  kill  him."  And  either  then  or  a  veir 
little  aflerwards,  being  piqued  at  Johnsoe's 
triumphant  remark,  added,  *'  This  is  what 
you  don't  know,  and  I  do."  There  vas 
then  a  cessation  of  the  dispute;  and  soiae 
minutes  intervened,  during  which,  dioner 
and  the  glass  went  on  cheerfuUjr ;  wbea 
Johnson  suddenly  and  abruptly  exclainied, 
"  Mr.  Beauclerk,  how  came  you  to  talk  so 
petulantly  to  me,  as  'This  is  what  yoa 
do  n't  know,  but  what  I  know? '  One 
thing  /  know,  which  you  do  n't  aeem  ts 
know,  that  you  are  Very  uncivil."  Bsai:* 
CLERK.  *<  Because  yoti  began  by  being 
uncivil  (which  you  always  are  J."  The 
words  in  parentheses  were,  I  believe,  not 
heard  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Here  again  there 
was  a  cessation  6f  arms.    Johnson  told  me, 


»  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p,  412.— Ed.] 

'  [His  lotdflbip  was  tweoty-foar. — ^Ed.] 

'  [iohn,  sixth  Ead  of  Sandwich.— £d.] 


*  [See  anie,  vdL  i.  pp.  S2,  SS.— Ed.] 
.*  [**The  HoDQorable  [Jobo  Darner],  «»  to 
the  Lord  [Milton,  afterwafds  Earl  of  Dorcfaetfer], 
shot  himaelf  at  three  o'clock  this  snoming,  at  the 
Bedford  Arms,  in  Covent  Garden.  He  was  heir 
to  30,000i.  a  year,  bat  of  a  torn  rather  too  tc- 
centric  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  aajr 
fortuoe.  Coroner's  verdict,  JAinaey,**r—6tnL 
Mag.  15th  Aug.  1776.-— Though  the  editor  was 
aflsared,  from  what  he  tboaglit  good  avthontj^ 
that  Mr.  Darner  was  here  alluded  to,  he  has  sam 
reason  to  suppoae  that  another  and  more  respeda- 
ble  name  was  meant,  which,  however,  witbori 
more  cectaiatr,  he  does  oot  tanlBie  to  nealioa 
— Ed.1 
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that  the  t^iuon  why  he  waited  at  firvt  some 
time  without  takings  any  notice  of  what  Mr. 
B^aucleric  sfiid)  was  because  he  was  think* 
Uif  whether  he  should  resent  it.  But  when 
he  considered  that  there  were  present  a 
youngr  lonl  aiid  ah  eminent  traveller,  two 
men  of  the  world,  With  whom  he  had  never 
dined  before,  he  was  apprehensive  that 
they  might  think  they  had  a  right  to « take 
such  Uliertiea  with  hiin  as  Beauclerk  did, 
and  therefore,  resolved  he  would  not  let  it 
pass;  adding,  '*  that  he  would  not  M>pear  a 
coward."  A  little  while  aAer  this,  the  pon- 
versation  tamed  on  the  violence  of  Hack- 
man^H  tepaper.  Johnson  then  said^  '^  jit  was 
bis  business  to  eommand  his  temper,  as  my 
friend,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  should  h|ive  done 
some  time  ago."  BaAU^i^ax,.  '^Ishould 
Jeam  of  you,  sir,"  JoHirso^f ,  f, ".  Sir,  you 
have  given  me  opportuiiitiea  ^nou^h  of 
learnii)&ri  when  I  have  been  in  your  compa- 
ny. No  man  loves  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tenipt"  BEAUCLaax  Qwith  a  polite  incli- 
nation towards  Johnson).  "  Sir,  you  have 
known  me  ,twenty  years,  and  however  I 
may  iiave  treated  others,  you  may  be  sure  I 
could  never  treat  you  with  contempt.^' 
JoBKsojr.  *<  Sir,  you  have  said  more  than 
was  necessafy."  Thus  it  ended;  and  Beau- 
clerk's  coach  not  having  come  for  him  till 
very  late.  Dr..  Johnson  and  anotlier  gentle- 
man sat  with  him  a  k>ng  time  afler  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  gone;  and  he  and  1 
dined  at  Beauclerk's  on  the  Saturday  ae'n 
night  folbwing. 

After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recol* 
lect  the  following  partkulara  of  his.conver- 
aation: 

''  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward 
IB  his  learning;  for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I 
woukl  let  him  at  first  .read  any  English 
book  which  happens  to  engage  -his  atten- 
tion;* because  you  have  done  a  great  deal, 
when  you  have  brought  him  to  have  enter- 
tainmint  from  a  b(K>k.  He'll  get  better 
books  afVerwards." 

Bctrk.  ["  I  would  never,"  said  he,  on 
Apoph.  another  occatiion,  "desire  a -young 
•  ^  *^  man  to  ne^^lect  his  business  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies,  because  it 
n  unreasonable;  I  would  only  desire  him  to 
read  at  those  hours  when  he  woukl  other- 
wije  be  unemployed.  I  will  not  promise 
that  he  will  be  a  Bentley;  but  if  he  be  a 
lad  of  any  paias,  lie  will  certainly  Ynake  a 
sensible  man."] 

[Dr.  Johnson  had  never,  by  his 
ttl^ii.  ^^^  account,  been  a  cloee  student, 
'  and  used  to  advise  voung  peocJe  ne- 
ver to  be  without  a  book  m  their  poc\et,  to 
be  read  at  by-times  when  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  '*  It  has  been  by  that  means," 
aaid  he  one  day  to  a  boy  at  Mr.  Thrale's, 
**  that  all  my  knowledge  has  been  gained, 
c3Ecept  what  I  have  picked  up  by  rufining 
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about  the  world  with  my  wits  ready  to  ob- 
serve, and  my  tongue  ready  to  talk.  A  man 
is  seldom  in  a  humour  to  unlock  his  book- 
case, set  bis  d^k  in  order,  and  betake 
himself  to  serious  studv ;  but  a  retentive, 
memory  will  do  something,  and  a  fellow 
shall  have  strange  credit  given  him,  if  he 
can  but  recollect  striking  passages  from  dif- 
ferent books,  keep  the  authors  separatev  in 
his  head,  and  bring  his  stock  of  knowledge 
artfully  into  play:  how  else,"  added  he, 
"  do  the  gamesters  manage  when  they  play 
fojr  morel  money  than  they  are  Worth?" 
His  Dictionary,  however,  could  not,  one 
wpuld  think,  have  been  written  by  running 
up  and  down;  but  he  really  4id  not  consid- 
er it  as  a  great  performance;  and  used  to 
say,  "  That  he  might  have  done  it  easily 
in  twp  years,  liad  not  bis  health  received 
severalshocks  during  the  lime.," 

When  Mr.Thrale,  in  consequence  of 
■this  declaration,  teased  him  in  the  year 
1769  ^to  give  a  new  edition  of  it,  becautie, 
said  he^  there  are  four  or  Ave  gross  faults  : 
^'Al^s,  sir!"  replied  Johnson,  <' there  are 
four  or  five  hundi^  faults,  instead  of  four 
or  ^ve'y  but  you  do  not  consider  that  it 
woukl  take  me  up  three  whole  months'  la- 
bour, and  when  the  time  was  expired  the 
work  would  not  be  done."  When  the 
booksellers  set  him  about  it,  however, 
some  years  af\er,  he  went  cheierfully  to  the 
b\isine8S,  said  he  was  well  paid,  and  that 
they  deserved  to  have  it  done  carefully.] 

"Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  aaingle 
line  of  his  projected  life  of  the  Duke  of 
MariboTOugh.  He  groped  for  materials, 
and  thought  of  it,  .till  he  had  exhausted  his 
mind.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that 
men  entangle  themselves  in  their  owa 
schemes." 

"To  be  contradicted  in  order  to  force 
you  to  talk  is  mighty  unpleasing.  You 
ihine,  indeed;  but  it  is  by'  being  groimd.^ 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure 
among  th^  literati  of  his  time  (Mr.  Fituier- 
berti>,  he  said,  "What  eminence  he  had 
was.  ny  a  felicity  of  manner :  he  had  no 
more  learning  thauiwhat  he  could  not  help." 

On  Saturday,  April  34, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Beauclerk 'a,  with  Sir  Joshua  Iley- 
nolds,  Mr.  Jones  (aflerwards  Sir  William;, 
Mr.  Lanffton,  Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  l^aradise 
and  Dr.  Higgins,  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  attacked  Garrick  to  me,  as  a 
man  wba  had  no  friend.  JoHHsoif.  *'  I 
believe  he  is  right,  sir.  Oi,  f<XM,  w  ^ec^He 
had  friends,  but  no  friend'.  Garrick  was- 
so  difi'used,  hehad  no  man  to  whom  he  wish- 
ed to  unbosom  himself.  He  found  people 
always  ready  to  applaud  him,  and  that  al 


>  rSee  ante,  p.  10».^Ed.1 

'  Sm  voL  L  p.  88.  and  p.  198  oC  this  voL 
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waj8  for  the  same  thing:  bo  he  saw  Mfe 
with  great  uniformity.'*  I  took  upon  me, 
for  once,  to  fight  With  Goliath's  weapons, 
and  play  the  sophist. — "  Garrick  did  not 
iieed  a  friend,  as  he  ^Ot  from"  every  hody  all 
he  wanted.  What  is  a  friend?  One  who 
supports  you  ^nd  comforts  you,  while  others 
do  not.  Friendship,  you  know,  sir,  is  l!he 
cordial  drop,  <  to  make  the  nauseous  draught 
of  life  go  down: '  but  if  the  draught  be  not 
^auseous,  if  it  be  all  sweet,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  that  drop."  Johnson.  "Ma- 
ny men  would  not  be  content  to  live  so.  | 
hope  I  should  not.'  They"  would  wish  to 
have  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom  they 
might  compare  minds,  and  cherish'  private 
virtues."  One  of  the  company  jhentloned 
Lord  Chesterfield,  as  a  man  who  had  no 
fViend.  Johnson.  "  There  were  more  ma- 
terials to  ma)ce  friendship  in  Garrick,  had 
he  not  been  so  diffused."  Bos  well. 
«*  Garrick  was  pare  gold,  but  beat  out  to 
thin  leaf.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  tinseh" 
Johnson.  "  Garrick  was  a  very  good  man, 
the  cheerfulest  man  of  his  age ;  a  decent 
liver  in  a  profession  whrch  is  supposed  to 
give  indulgence  tp  licentiousness ;  and  tC 
man  who  ^ave  away  freely  tiioney  acquired 
by  himsell.  He  began  the  workl  with  a 
great  hunger  for  money;  the  son  of  a  half- 
pay  officer^  bred  in  a  family  whose  study 
was  to  make  four-pence  do  as  much  as 
*QtherB  made  four-pence-halfpenny  do.  But 
when  he  had  got  money,  he  was  very  libe- 
Yal."  I  presumed  to  animadvert  on  his 
eulogy  on  Garrick,  in  his  "Lives  of  the 
Poets."  "  You  say,  sir,  his  death  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  nations."  Johnson;.  "  I 
could  not  have  said  more  nor  less.  It  is 
the  truth;  eclipsed,  not  extinguit^d;  and 
his  death  did  eclipse :  it  was  like  a  storm." 
Bos  WELL.  "  But  why  nations.^  Did  his 
.gaiety  extend  further  than  his  own  na- 
^  tion  I "  Johnson.  *  "  Why , '  sir,  some  ex- 
aggeration must  be  allowed.  Besides,  na- 
tions may  be  said,  if  we  allow  the  Scotch 
'  to  be  a  nation,  and  to  have  gaiety — which 
they  have  not..  Vou  are  an  exception, 
thoujgh.  Come,  pentlenien,  let  us  candidly 
admit  that  there  is  one  Scotch nxan  who  is 
cheerful.*^  BsAucLEaK.  "  But  he  is  a 
very  unnatural'  Scotchman."  I,  however, 
continued  to  think  Uie  compliment  to  Gar- 
rick hyperbolically  untrue.  His  acting 
had  ceased  some  time  before  his  dbath  ;  at 
any  rate,  he  h.id  acted  in  Ireland  but  a 
short  time,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and 
never  in  Scotland.  I  objected  also  to  what 
appears  an  anti-climax  of  praise,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  preceding  panegyrick — 
"  and  diminished  the  publick  stock  of  harm- 
less pleasure ! "  "  Is  not  hartnleis  pleoiure 
very  tame?"  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir, 
harmless  pleasure  is  the  highest  praise. 
Pleasure  l«  a  word  of  dubious   import; 


pleasure  f^in  general  dangerous,  aod  p^- 
nicious  to  virtue;  to  be  able  tfierefure  to 
furnish  pleasure  that  is  harmless,  pleamiFe 
pure  and  uFialloyed,  is  as  great  a  power  as 
man  can  possess."  This  was,  perhaps,  a& 
ingenious  a  defence  as  coukl  be  made;  8«ill, 
however,  I  was  not  satisfied  \ 

[To.  Sir  J..  Hawkins  he  saifl,  Hawk. 
"**  Garrick,  I  hear,  complains  that  I  Ap«i*- 
am  the  only  popular  author  of  his  ^  '***• 
time  who  has  exhibited  no  praise  of  him  in 
print;  but  he  is  mistaken,  Ak^naide  haa 
forborne  to  mention  him.  Son^e  indeed 
are  lavish  in  their  applause  of  all  who  come 
within  the  compass  of  their  recollection ; 
vet  he  who  praises  every  body  praises  no- 
body; when  both  scales  are  eqjaally  loaded, 
neither  can  preponderate."]    ' 

A  celebrated  wit^  being  mentioned,  he 
said,  <<  One  may  sav  of  him  as  was  said'  of 
a  French  wit,  R  tea  de  t*espHt  que  eanire 
Dietu  I  have  been  several  times  in  compa- 
ny with  him,  but  never  perceived  any  strong 
power  of  wit  He  produoea  a  general  ef- 
fect by  various  meana ;  he  has  a  eheerfoi 
countenance  and  a  gay  voice.  Besides, 
his  trade  is  wit  It  would  be  as  wiki  in 
him  to  come  into  -company  without  merri- 
hient,  as  for  a  highwayman  to  take  the  road 
without  his  pistols." 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinking,  he 
said,  ^'Drinking  may  be  practised  with 
great  prudence;  a  man  who  exposes  him- 
self when  he  is  intoxicated  has  not  the  art 
of  getting  drunk;  a  sobet  man  who  hap- 
pens, occasionally  to  get  drunk,  readi^ 
enough  goes  into  a  new  company,  which  a 
man  who  has  been  drinking  should  never 
do^  Sucli  a  man  will  undertake  any  thing; 
he  is  without  skill  in  inebriation,  fused  to 
slink  home  when  4  had  drunk  too  much. 
A  man  apcustomed  to  seli^xamination  will 
be  conscious  when  he  is  drunk,  though  an 
habitual  drunkard  will  not  be  conscious  of 
it  I  knew  a  physician,  who  lor  twenty 
years  was  not  sober;  yet  in  a  pamphlet, 
which  he  wrote  upon '  fevers,  he  appealed 
to  Garrick  and  me  for  his  vindication  from 
a  charge  of  drunkenness.    A  bookseller* 


*  -[Most  readera  will  agree  with  Mr.  Bomreil 
that  this  evlogiom  ig  not  very  happily  expreawd  ; 
yet  it  appears .  to  have  been  aati^iuctocy  to  Gar- 
rick'■  imuiediate  frieodg,  for  it  is  inscribed  on  the 
cenotaph  erected  bv  Mrs.  Garrick  to  his  memory 
in  Lichfield  Cathe<{rBl.  Harwood*s  Butory  of 
Lifhfield,  p.  8«.— Ed.] 

*  [It  hail  been  snggested  to  the  editor  that  Bfr. 
Geei^e  Selwyn  is  here  meant ;  hot  he  cannot 
trace  any  acqiuimtance  between  Selwyn  and  John- 
son.— Ed.] 

^  [Thifl  was  Andrew  Miller,  of  whom,  when 
talking  one  day  of  the  patronage  the  great  somo- 
times  affect  to  give  to  literature  and  literary  mca, 
Johnson  saki,  **  Andrew  Miller  b  the  Mme€na$ 
of  the  age.>'-*£rawilr.  Apoph,  ^  200.— Ed.] 
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(naming  him^  who  ffot  a  large  fortune  by 
trade  was  so  habitually  and  equably  drunk, 
that  his  moat  intimate  friends  never  perceiv- 
ed that  he  was  more  sober  at  one  time  than 
another." 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  Successful  ir- 
regular Dractiaers  in  phj^sick,  he  said, 
**  XaVlor  1  was  the .  most  ignorant  m^n  I 
ever  knew,  but  sprightly;  Ward,  the  duH- 
eat.  Taylor  challenged  me  once  to  taik 
J^atin  with  him,'*  lauffhing.  '<  I  quoted 
som^  ^  Horace,  which  lie  took  to  be  a  part 
of  my  own' speech.  He  said  a  few  words 
well  e^nough."  Beauclerk.  **  t  remem- 
ber, sir,  yon  said,  that  Taylor  was  an  in- 
Btance  how  far  impudence  could  carry  ig- 
norance." Mr.  Bealiclerk  was  very  enter- 
taining this  day,  and  told  us  a  number  of 
short  sitories  in  a  lively  elegant  manner,  and 
with  that  air  of  ike  world  which  has  I  know 
not  what  impressive  effect,  a?  if  there  was 
something  more  than  is  expressed,  or  than 
perhaps  we  could  perfectly  understand. 
As  Jonnson  and  I  accompamed  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  his  coach,  Johnson  said, 
"  There  is  in  Beauclerk  a  predominance 
over  his  company,  that  one  does  not  like. 
But  he  is  a  man  who  has  lived  so  much  in 
the  world,  that  he  has  a  short  story  on  ever^ 
occasion :  he  is  always  ready  to  talk^  and  is 
never  exhausted." 

Johnson,  and  I  passed  the  evening  at 
Miss  Reynolds's,  Sir  Jodhua's  sister,  I 
mentioned  that  an  eminent  friend  <  of 
ours,  talking  of  the  common  remailc,  that 
affection  descends,  said,  that  <Mhis  was 
wisely  3  contrived  for  the  preservation  of 
mankind;  for  which  it  was  not  so  necessary 
that  there  should  be  affection  from  chiUren 
to  parents,  as  from  parents  to  children;  nay, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  that  view  though 
children  should  at  a  certain  age  eat  their 
parents."  Johrsoh.  <<  Fut,  sir,  if  this 
were  kAo  wn  generally  to  be  the  case,  parents 
would  not  have  affection  for  children." 
BoswELL.  "  True,  sir;  for  it  is  in  expec- 
tation of  a  return  that  parents  are  so  atten- 
tive to  their  children;  and  I  know  a  very 
pretty  instance  of  a  little  girl  of  whom  her 
father  was  very  fond,  who  once,  when  he 
was  in  a  melancholy  fit,  and  had  gone  to 
bed,  persuaded  him  to  rise  in  good  hymour 
by  saying, '  My  dear  papa,  please  to  set  up, 
and  let  me  help  you  on  with  your  clothes, 
that  1  may  learn  to  do  it  when  you  are  an 
old  man,^* 

^-  The  Chevalier  l^ylor,  the  celebrated  ocnlBt. 
— ^Malohs. 

•  [iVohaWy  Mr.  Burke.— Ed.] 

'  [WiMly  and  jAercifally ;  toite/y  to  enmre 
the  prewrration  wA  edncatiofi  of  cnildreD,  and 
nMre^/Wly  to  rsbder  leai  affliethre  the  lo«  of 
paieatt,  wfateb,  in  tha  coone  of  anlnre,  ehUdran 


Soon  aAer  this  time  a  little  incident  oc« 
curred,  which  I  will  not  suppress,  because 
I  am  deairous  thai  my.  work  sboukl  be,  as 
much  as  is  consistent  with  the  strictest 
truth,  an  antidote  to  the  false  and  injurious 
notions  of  bis  character,  which  have  been 
given  by  others,  and  therefore  I  infuse 
every  drop  of  genuine  sweetness  into  my 
biographical  cup.  * 

"to  dr.  JomvsoK. 

'        *•  Boatb^ddley-Mreet  *,  Monday,  S6th  Apifli 

*'  Mt  dear  81  a, — I  am  in  great  pain  with 
an  inflamed  foot,  and  obliged  to  keep  my 
bed,  so  am  prevented  from  having  the 
pleasure  to  dme  at  Mr.' Ramsay's  to-day, 
which  is  very  hard;  and  mj  spints  are  sad- 
ly sunk.  [Will  you  be  so  fnenaly  as  to  come 
and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in  the  evening?  T 
am  ever  your  most  faithfiil  and  affectionate 
humble  serval:it,       '^  Jamxs  Boswell.'^ 

''to   MR.    BOSWELL 


^'  Mb.  5  JoBFsoir  lamentB  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Boswell,  and  will  come  to  him." 

He  came  to  me  in  the  evening^  and 
brought  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  then*  conversation,  while 
they  sat  by  my  bedside,  was  the  roost  pleas- 
inpf  opiate  to  pain  that  could  have  been  ad 
ministered. 

'Johnson  being  now  better  disposed  to 
obtain  information  concerning  Pope  than 
he  Was  last  year*,  sent  by  me  to  my  Lord 
MarchmonVa  present  of  those  volumes  of 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets "  which  .were  at 
this  time  published.  With  a  request  to  have 
permission  tp  wait  on  him;  aiid  his  lord- 
ship, who  had  called  on  him  twice,  obliging- 
ly appjointed  Saturday,  the-first  of  May,  for 
receiving  ug. 

On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  me 
from  Streatham,  and  af^r  drinking  choco- 
late at  General  Paoli's  in  South-Audley- 
street,  we  proceeded  to  Lord  Marchraont's 
in  Curzon-fitreet.  HisL lordship  met  us  at 
the  door  of  his  library,  and  with  great 
politeness  said  jto^Jolinson,  ^  1  am  not  going 
to  make  an  encomium  upon  my«f{/|  by  tell-< 
ing  you  the  high  respect  I  have  for  yoti, 
sir."  Johnson  was  exceedinglv  courteous  ; 
and  the  interview,  which  lasted  about  two 
hours,  during  which  the  earl  communicated 
his  anecdotes  of  Pope,  was  as  agreeable  as 
I  could  have  wished.  [His  first  Hawk, 
question^,  as  he  told  Sir  J.  Haw-  ^wj*- 
kins,  was,  «  What  kind  of  a  man  ^^' 
was  Mr.  Pope  in  his  conversation  ?  "    His 


*  [The  resideiice  of  General  Paoli.— Ed.] 

*  [See,  as  to  hM  calling  himself  Mr.  Jobmm, 
ante,  voL  L  pp.  218,  (n.)  and  618.— Ed.] 

*  Seep.  191  oftmsTohime.-^BoiwxLU 
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oidship  answered,  «  That  if  the  conveniap 

tion  did  not  take  aoinc^hinff  of  a  lively  or 

epifframmatick  tarn,  he  lellaaleep,  or, per- 

hape,  pretended  to  be  ao.^    When  we 

came  out,  I  aaid  to  Johnson,  «^  that)  conaid- 

ering  his  lordship's  civility,  I  shouW  have 

been  vexed  if  he  had  again  failed  to  come." 

«•«  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  have  given 

twenty  poijnds  than  not  to  have  come." 

I  accompanied  him.to  Strealham,  where  we   recovered. 

dined,  and  returned  to  town  in  the  even- -*— 


This  evening  I  set  oat  for  SeotlaiML 

[**T0   MBS. 


ing« 

On  Monday,  Mi^  S,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Dilly'B.  I  pressed  him  this  day  for 
his  opinion  on  the  passage  in  Pamell,  con- 
cerning which  I  had  in  vain^  questioned 
him  in  several  letters,  and  at  length  obtain- 
ed it  in  J«e/orm  o/ tow. 

«« CASE  FQ*  DR.  JOHNSON'S  OPINION  ; 

««sd  oriUy,irr9. 

«*  Pamell,  in  his  *  Hermit,'  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

*  To  dear  thw  doabt,  to  kniow  the  worid  by  eight. 
To  find  ifbookB  aod  noaku  report  it  right 
(For  yet  by  $wttin»  alMu  the  worid  hrknaw, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o*e(  the  nightly 
dew).* 
Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being^t^ 
suppoeed  that  the  Hermit  knew  hoik  what 
boons  anj*  swains  reported  of  the  workl; 
yet  afterw«rd$  said,  that  he  knew  it  by 
swsins  alime  ?  " 

« I  think  it  an  inaccuracy.  He  mentions 
two  instructors  in  the  first  line,  and  says  he 
had  only  one  in  the  nes^t  K" 


ASTON. 

"Dear  MADAM,--Whe]i    I 
you  the  little  books,  I  waa  not  ^^ 

fhat  you  were  well  enough  to  take 
the  trouble  of  reading  them,  but  have  latri? 
heani  from  Mr.  G  reeves  thai  yoa  aie  wavth 
I  hope  you  will  frain  more  and 
more  strength,  and  livci  many  and  raasr 
years,  and  I  shall  come  a^n  to  Stowhili, 
and  live  as  I  used  lo'do,  wuh  you  and  dear 
Mrs.  Gastrel. 

«<J  am  not  weH:  my  nigrhts  are  very 
troublesome,  and  my  T>reath  is  abort ;  bat  I 
know  not  that  it  grows  much  worse.  1 
wish  to  see  yon.  Mrs.  Harvey  has  jiat 
sent  to  me  to  dine  in\h  her,  aod  I  bm 
promised  to  wait  on  her  to-morrow. 

"Mr.  Green  eomes  home  k>aded  wi4 
curiosities ^  and  will  be  able  to  g'ive  hit 
friends  new  entertainment.  IVhen  I  eone. 
it  will  be  great  entertainment  to.  me  if  I  eis 
find  you  and  Mrs.  Gastrel  vrell,  and  wit- 
ling  to  receive  me.  I  am,  daaieat  madsB*, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

«<  Sam.  JoBVSOjr."] 


1  *(  I  do  not,'*  lay*  Mr.  Maloiie,  **  see  any 
difficolty  in  this  poange,  mnd  wonder  that  Dr. 
JohneoB  ehould  have  ackiiovMged  it  to  be  tnae- 
ctarate.  The  Hermit,  it  tbonkl  be  obMrved,  had 
no  actual  oLperieDGe  of  tbe  world  whatsoever :  all 
hie  knowledge  concenung  it  bad  beei^  obtained  in 
two  ways  ;  from  hook$,  and  frpm  the  reUUiom 
of  those  country  swaina  who  had  seen  a  little  of 
it  The  plain  meaning,  therefore,  ia, '  To  dear 
his  doabta  concerning  Providence,  and  to  obtain 
iome  knowledge  of  the  world  by  afetval  ezperienoe; 
to  see  whether  the  acconnti  famiahed  by  booka, 
or  by  the  onA  cpnnaanications  of  swaina,  werp 
joat  repreMtttationa  of  it; '  [I  any  swaiM,']  tat 
hb  oml  of  aia4  voce  information  had  beea  obtain- 
ed from  that  part  of  mankind  alone^  8ce.  The 
woid  olpne  here  does  not  relate  to  the  whole  of 
Uie  preceding  line,  as  has  been  aoppoaed,  bat,  bv 
a  common  license,'  to  the  words,  of  all  munkina, 
vrhkh  ara  nnderstood,  and  of  whuh  it  ia  restrio- 
tive. ' '  BIr.  Maloae,  it  mast  be  owned,  hasahown 
much  critical  ingenuity  ia  hia  explanation  of  thia 
paaaage.  His  interpretation,  however,  aeems  to 
me  much  too  recondite.  The  meaning  of  the 
panaage  may  be  certain  enough ;  bat  snvely  the 
ezpreauon  is  confused,  and  one  part  of  it  contra- 
dictory to  the  other. — ^Bo8wki.x..  But'  why  too 
recondite  7  When  a  meaning  is  ^vea  to  a  pas- 
sage by  underatanding  words  in  an  uncommon 
sansa^  the  iaterpfetation  may  baaaid  to  be  reean- 


'*  TO  KBS.  LUGT  POBTSR,  IN  I.ICHFIKL». 
••4caifej,l7» 

"  DmAd  n iDAMy->Mr.  Green  has  _ 
informed  me  that  you  are  much  J^-^ 
better;  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  vou 
that  I  am  glad  of  it  1  cannot  ooaat  of  be- 
ing much  better;  myoki  noctuniai  eon- 
plaint  atili  pursues  me,  and  day  reapiralioe 
M  difficult,  though  much  easier  than  whei 
I  left  y<^u  the  summer  before  lasL  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thraie  are  wellj  ndas  has  been  a 
little  indisposed;.butshe  IS  got  well  agais. 
They  have,  since  the  loss  of  their  bqy,  had 
two  daughters;-  but  they  aeem  likely  to 
want  a  son. 


dite,  and,  however  ingenious,  may  be  aayeciHrf 
not  to  be  aound;  but  when  worda  are  explained  ia 
their  ordinary  acceptation,  and  the  explicauoa 
which  18  fairly  deduced  from  them,  without  aaj 
force  or  constraint,  is  also  perfectly  justified  by  the 
context,  it  surely  may  be  aafely  accepted;  and  the 
calling  such  an  ezplicaticn  recondite,  when  noth- 
ing elte  can  6e  ioid  agaOut  tf ,  wiH  not  make 
ittheOeiB  just--MAX.oira.  [It  is  odd  eao^k 
that  these  critics  dul  not  think  if  wAtth  thdr 
while  te  consalt  the  ongiB^  for  die  eaact  w«di 
on  wluch  they  were  exereinng  their  a^paai- 
ty.  Pamell*s  words  are  mot  "  tf  boako  jl»o 
sirotfu,"  bat  **  tf  hooke  or  motdno,**  whick 
might  mean,  not  .that  books  and  swaina  agreed, 
but  that  tfiey  differed,  apd  that  the  Hemut^i 
doabt  was  excited  by  the  difieraDce  betwaea  hii 
authorities.  This,  however,  woaU  maka  ao  gieit 
alteration  in  the  qufistkai,  oa  which  I>r«  Jokana*! 
decision  seems  just. — Ed.} 

*  [Afr.  Green,  it  wiU  be  ^ipaUastsd^  M  a 
I  mueeum  at  LichfiakL— En.] 
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**  I  hope  y&OL  htA  •ome  booki  which  I 
■eat  you.  I  was  sorry  for  poor  Mr^  Adey'd 
death,  aod  em  af/aid  you  will  he  sometimes 
eolttary;  hut  endeavour,  whether  alone  or. 
in  corapMsny ,  to  keep  yourseif  cheerful.  M^ 
Ineifeds  likewise  die  very  fast;  hut  such  ur 
the  state  of  man.'  I  am,  dear  love,  your 
BMBt  humhle  servant,    ) 

'         /<  SaJC  JOHHSOV." 

He  had,  hefbre  I  left  London,  resumed 
the  conversaUon*  concerninff  thi$  appear- 
ance of  a  ghost  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne^ 
which  Mr.  John  Wesle^r  helieved,  hut  to 
which  Johnson  did  not  give  credit  I  was, 
however,  desirous  to  ezamipethe.  question 
closely,  and  at  the  same  time  wished  to  he 
made  acquainted  with  Mr.  John'  Wesley; 
tor  though  I  differed  from  him  in  some 
points,  I  admired  his  various  talents  and 
loved  his  pious  zeal.  At  my  request,  there- 
fore. Dr.  Johnson  gave  me  a  letter  «f  intro- 
duction to  him. 

«  TO  THS  JtkVBEBND  ME.  JOHIV  WBSLKT. 

»9dllft7,177». 

*'  Sin, — Mr.  Boswellf  a  gcmtleman  who 
haa  heen  long  known  to  me,  is  desirous  of 
heing  known  to  you,  and  has  asked  this 
recommendation,  which  I  sive  him  with 
great  willingness,  hecause.  1  think  it  very 
much  to  he  wished  th^t  worthy  and  re- 
ligious men  should  he  acquainted  with  each 
other.  I  am^  sir,  your  most  humhle  ser- 
vant, "  SiiM.  JoHffsojtr." 

Mr.  Wesfey  being  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  at  Edinburgh,  I  oresented  this 
letter  to  him,  and  was  veiy  politely  received. 
I  begged  to  have  it  returned  to  me,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  His  state  of  tlie 
evidence  a»  to  the  ghost  did  not  satisfy 
me. 

^  [He  made  this  year  his  usual  ex- 

cursion into  the  midland  counties; 
hat  his  visit  was  shortened  by  the  alarming 
iUnessofMr.  Thrale.] 

**  TO  MRS.  THRALK. 

t*LldilMil,20Ui  lUyi  1179. 

teiMfs,  ^  I  have  now  been  here  a  week, 
vol.  tt.  and  will  try  to  give  you  my  jour- 
F>  ^  naly  or  such  parts  of  it  as  are  fit, 
in  my  mind,  fi>r  communication. 

^  On  Friday,  We  set  out  about  twelve, 
and  lay  at  Daventrv. 

"  On  Saturday,  We  dined  with  Rann  at 
Coventry.  He  mtercepted  us  at  the  town^ 
end.  I  saw  Tom  Johnson,  who  had  hard- 
ly life  to  knowlhat  I  waa  with  him.  I 
hear  he  is  since  dead.  In  the  evening  I 
came  to  Lucy,  and  walked  to  Stowbill. 
Mrs.  Aston  was  gone  or  going,  to  bed*  I 
did  not  see  her. 

^  8iwdiiy.-naAfter  dinner  I  ^eiU  to  Stow- 


hill,  and  was  very  kindly  received.  At 
night  I  saw  my  okl  friend  Brodhurst— yon 
know  himr— the  playfellow  of  my  infancy, 
and  eaive  him  a  guinea^ 

•"  Monday. — Dr.  Taylor  came>  and  we 
went  with  Mrs.  Cobb  to  Greenbill  Bower. 
I  had  not  seea  it,  perhaps,  for  fifty  years. 
It  is  much  degenerated.      Every    thing 

grows  old.    TaykR*.  w  to  fetch  me  next 
aturday. 

'  "  Mr.  Green  came  to  see  us,  and  I  order^ 
e4  some  physick. 

«  Tuesday. — Physick,  and  a  little  com- 

Sny.  I  dined,  I  think;  with  Lucy  both 
oQday  and  Tuesday. 

"  Wednesday,  Thursday. — I  had  a  few 
visits,  from  Peter  Garrick  among  the  rest, 
and  dined  at  Stowhill.  My  breath  very 
short. 

*f  Friday.— I  dined  at  Stowhill.  I  have 
taken  physick  four  days  together. 

"  Saturday. — ^Mfs.  Aston  took  me  out  in 
her  chaise,  and  was  very  kind.  I  dined 
with  Mra.  Cobb,  and.caime  to  Lucy,  with 
whom  I  found,  as  I  hsd  done  the  first  day, 
Lady  Smith  and  Mias  Vyse."] 


['*  TO   MRS.   THAALR. 


tTW| 


^<  Your  account  of  Mr.  Thrale's  Letten, 
illness.^  is  very  terrible;  but  ^^^ 
when  I  remember  that  he  seems  ^'  *^»  **'**' 
to  have  it  peculiar  to  his  constitution — that 
whatever  diBtemjper  he  has«  he  always  has 
his  head  affecteff—I  am  less  frighted.  The* 
seizure  was,  I  think,  not  apoplectical,  h^t 
hysterical,  and.  therefore  not  dangerous  to 
life.  I  woukl  have  you,  however/  consult 
such  physicians  as^you  think  you  <ian  best 
trust.  Bromfield  seems  to  have  done  weH, 
aod,  by  his  practice,  seems  not  to  suspect 
an  apoplexy.  That  is  a  solid  and  funda- 
mental comfort  I  remember  Dr.  Mareigli^ 
an  Italian  phvsic&aB,  whose  seizure  was 
more  violent  than  Mr.  T^rale's,  for  he  fed 
down  helpless;  but  his  case  was  not  con- 
sidered as  of  much  danger,  and  he  went 
safe  home,  and  is  now  a  professor  at  Padua. 
His  fit  was  considered  as  only  hysterical.") 

[«To   jcHs.    THRALB. 

**  ABhbourae,  iTth  Juae,  1779 

"  It  is  certain  that  your  first  letter 
did  not  alarm  me  in  proportion  to  the 
danger,  for  indeed  it  did  not  describe  the 
danger  as  it  was.  I  am  g[lad  that  ^ou 
have  Heberden;  and  hope  his  restoratives 
and  lus  preservatives  will  both  be  efiectnal. 
In  the  preservatives,  dear  Mr.  Thrale  must 
concur;  yet  what  can  he  reform  ?  or  w^ 

' 

*  [A  aenooi  apopleetio  aMack,  whieb  was  %a 
practtiaor  of  aaotber  of  the  aame  nature  which  ter 
minated  hb  eustenoe  in  the  eoone  of  tha  aowlng 
year.— Ed.] 
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can  he  add  to  hh  reffvlaritr  ajid  temperance  ? 
He  can  only  sleep  lesa.  wc  will  do,  how- 
ever, all  wecan.  I  go  to  Lielifieid  te-mor- 
Tow,  with  intent  to  hasten  to  Streat- 
haro. 

"  Both  Mrs.  Aston  and  Dr.  Taylor  have 
had  strokes  of  the  palsy^  The  lady  was 
sixty-eight,  and  at  that  age  has  gained 
ground  upon  it;  the  doctor  is,  you  know, 
not  younff,  and  he  is  quite  well,  only  sus- 
picious of  every  sensation  Jn  the  peccant 
arm.  I  hope  my  dear  master^B  case  is  yet 
slighter,  and  that^  as  hisage  is  less,  his  re- 
covery will  he  more  perfect.  Let  him  keep 
his  thoughts  diverted  and  his  mind  easy.**] 

r««TO   HENRT   THRAI.E,  tSil, 

*'  LiehlMil,  S9d  JoM,  177a 

**  Dkar  sis, — To  show  you  how  well  I 
think  of  your  (wealth,  I  have  sent'  you  an 
hundred  pounds  to  keep  for  me.  It  -will 
eome  within  one  day  of  quarter  day,  and 
that  day  you  must  give  me.  I  came  by 
it  in  a  very  uncommon  manner,  and  would 
not  confound.it  with  the  rest. 

<'My  wicked  mi$tre$$  talks  as  if  she 
thougnt  it  possible  for  me  to  be  indifferent 
or  negligent  about  your  health  or  hers.  If 
I  eotikl  navd  done  any  good,  I  had  not  de- 
layed an  hour  to  come  to  you,  and  I  will 
come  very  soon  to  tty  if  my  advice  can  be 
of  any  use,  or  my  company  of  any  enter- 
tainment.^ 

"  What  can  be  done,  you  mu^t  do  for 
yourself.  Do  not  let  any  nneasy  thought 
settle  in  your  mind.  Cheerfurness  and  ex- 
ercise aFe  your  great  remedies.  Nothing 
is  for  the  present  worth  your  anxiety. 
Viv&re  lastt  is  one  of  -the  great  rules  of 
health.-  I  believe  it  "Wtil  be  ffood  to  ride 
often,  but  never  to  weariness;  ior  weariness 
is  itself  a  temporary  resolution  of  the  nerves, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Labour  is 
exercise  cohtinued  to  fatigue ;  exercise  is 
labour  used  only  while  it  produces  plea- 
sure. 

"  Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet.  Do 
not  think  with  earnestness  even  of  your 
health,  but  think  on  such  things  as  may 
please  without  too  much  agitation;  among 
which,  I  hope,  is,  dear  sir,  your,  &c."] 

[''  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 
"27ihJuly,  1T79. 

"  Dear  maoam^ — Ihave  sentwhat 

Jg**    I  can  for  your  German  friend  i.    At 

this  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 

any  money,  and  I  cannot  give  much>    I 


>  [Tt  is  due  to  the  'memory  of  Dr.  Johnson 'a. 
iDoaaiiatible  cfaiiritj  to  insert  this  otherwise  insig- 
nificant note.  When  he  says  that  he  cannot  eive 
muth,  let  it  be  recoHected;  that  bii  only  fixed 
income  was  his  pension  of  WOL  a  year,  and  that 
1^  bad  four  or  fire  eleemosynaiy  imnatet  in  his 
hrase. — Ed.} 


am,  madam,  your  motft  affectionate   and 
most  humble  seryant,- 

"Sam.  Joaivftoic''] 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usaal,  up- 
on my  return  to  my  family;  but  tried  how 
he  would  be  affected  by  my  silenee.  Mr. 
Dill^  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  *noi&  trhich  he 
received  from  him  on  the  13th  of  July,  in 
these  words: 

**  f  O  MR<  DIirLT. 

"  Sir, — Since  Mr.  Boswell's  departure,  I 
have  never  heard  from  him.  .  Please  to 
send  word  what  you  know  of  him,  and 
whether  you  have  sent  my  books  to  his  b- 
dy.    1  am,  kc.  ^<  Sam.  Jomhsov." 

My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  aolid- 
tode  about  me  was  very  flattering. 

'*T0   JAMBS   B09WELI«,    ESQ. 

« lath  Joij,  rm. 

"Dear  bie^ — What  can  possibly  have 
happened,  that  keeps  us  two  such  atiangen 
to  each  other?  I  expected-  to  have  heard 
from  vou  when  you  came  home;  I  expect 
ed'  afterwards.  J  went  iuta  the  coontiy 
and  returned;  and, yet  there  is  no  letter 
from  Mr.  BoswelL  No  ill,  I  hope,  has 
happened  ;  and  if  ill  shoukl  happen,  why 
should  it  be  concealed  from  him  who  k>m 
you?  Is  it  a  fit  of  humour,  that  has  dis- 
posed ydu  to  try  who  can  hold  out  longest 
without  writing?  If  it  be,  you  have  the 
victory.  But  I  am  aiVaid  of  something 
bad;  set  me  free  from  my  suspicions. 

"  My  thouffhtB  are  at  pi^esent  emptojred 
in  guessing  the  reason  of  your  silence:  yoa 
must  not  e:spect  that  I  shoukl  tell  you  any 
thing,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  tell.  Write, 
pray  write  to  me,  and  let  me  know  what 
IS  or  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  long 
interri^tion.  I  am,  dear  sir^  your  most 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johksok." 

"to    dr.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

<*Ediiibiirsb,  I7th  July,  1779. 

"Mt  BEAR  8IE,— What  may  be  jusdy 
denominated  a  supine  indolence  of  mind 
has  been  my  state  of  existence  since  1  last 
returned  to  Scotland.  In  a  livelier  state  I 
had  oflen  suffered  severely  from  long  inter- 
vals of  silence  on  your  part;  and  I  had  eveo 
been  chid  by  you  for  expressing  my  uneasi* 
ness.  I  was  willing  to  take  advantage  of 
my  insensibility,  and  while  I  could  bear  the 
experiment,  to  try  whether  your  aflfection 
for  me  woUld,  after  an  unusual  silence  on 
my  partj  make  you  write  first  This  at)«^ 
noon  I  have  had  a  very  high  satisfkctioB 
byrreceiviiig  your  kind  letter  of  inquiiy,  for 
which  I  most  gratefully  thank  you.  I  on 
doubtful  if  it  was  right  to  malto  the  ezpeii- 
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meat  thong^h  I  have  gained  bv*  it.  1  was 
Be^inDiDg  to  ^row  teiider,  and  to  upbraid 
myoelfi  especially  afler  havings  dreamt  two 
nilghts  ago  that  I  was  with  you.  U  ftid 
nty  wife,  and  my  four  children,  are  all  well. 
1  ivouid  not  delay  one  post  to  answec^your 
letter;  but  as  it  is  l^te,  I  have  not  time  to 
do  more.  You  shall  soon  hear  from  me, 
upoa  many  and  various  particalars ;  and  I 
shall  never  again  put  you  to  'any  test.  .  I 
am,  with  veneration,  my  dear  sir,  your 
most  obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant^ 
"  Ja^es  Boswell." 

^On  the  33d  of  July,  I  wrote  to  him  again; 
and  gave  him  an  account  of  my  last  inter- 
view with  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Edward 
Dilly,  at  his  brother's  house  at  Soutbill  in 
Bedfordshire,  where  he  died  soon  after  I 
parted  from  him,  leaving  me  a  very  Jcind 
remembrance  of  his  regard. 

I  informed  him  that  Lord  Hailes,  who 
had  promised  to  furnish  him  with  some 
anecdotes  for  his  *^  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
had  sent  me  three  instances  of  Prior's  bor-* 
rowing  from  OotnbaiUdy  in  Reeueil  des 
PoeUi^  tome  S.  Epigram  <<  To  John  I  owed 
great  obligation,"  p.  35.  <'  To  the  Duke 
of  Noailles,"  p.,S%.  "  Sauntering  Jack  and 
idle  Joali,*'  p.  25. 

My  letter  was  ^  pretty  long  one,  and 
contained  a  variety  of  particulars ;  but  he, 
it  should  seem,  had  not  attended  to  it ;  ibr 
bis  next  to  m6  was  as  follows : 

''to  jam^s  boswell,  ks^. 

t<Btreatikam,  9th  Sept.  1779» 

"  Mt  dear  sie, — Are  you  ulaying  the 
same  trick  again,  and  trying  who  can  keep 
silence  longest?  Remember  that  all  tricks 
are  either  knavish  or  childish;  and  that  it 
is  as  foolish  to  make  experiments  upon  the 
constancy  of  a  friend,  as  upon  the  chastity 
of  a  wife. 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  .second 
fit  of  silence,  I  cannot  conjecture;  but  afler 
one  trick,  I  will  not  be  cheated  by  another, 
nor  will  harass  my  thoughts  with  conjee* 
tares  about  the  motives  of  a  man  who, 
probably,  acts  oply  by  caprice.  I  therefore' 
suppose  you  are  well,  and  that  Mrs. 
BosWeU  M  well  too,  and  that  the  fine 
summer  has  restored  Lord  Auchinleck. 
I  am  much  better  than  you  left  me;  I 
tMnk  I  am  better  than  when  I  was  in 
Scotland. 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that 
noor  Thrale  has  been  in  ^reat  danger. 
Mrs.  Thrale  likewise  has  miscarried,  and 
been  ranch  indisposed  i.  Every  body  else 
id  well    Langlon  is  in  eamp.     I  intend  to 


*  [Th*  Editor  ivspecls  that  tlie  Tenes  on  Mri, 
l%nle's  thirty-fifth  birthday,  which  he  had  plaeed 
ittd^r  th^  yaar  1777  {ante^  p.  87),  should  mtbor 
» io  here,  as  be  finds  in  Johnson's  tetten  to  that 


put  Lord  Hailes's  description  <of  Dryden^ 
mto  ^mother  edition,  and,  as  I  know  his  ac- 
curacy, wish  he  would  consider  thie  dates, 
which  I  couki  not  always  settle  to  my  own 
mind; 

"Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone, 
about  Michaelmas,  to  be  jolly  and  ride 
a-huntihg,  i  shall  go  to  town,'  or  .perhaps 
to  Qxfora.  Exercise  and  gaietv,  or  rather 
carelessness,  will,.  I  hope,  dissipate  all  re- 
mains of  his  malady;  and  I. likewise  hope, 
by  the  change  of  place,  to  find  some  oppor- 
tunities of  growing  y<9t  better  myself;  I 
am,  dear  sir;  your  humble  servant^. 

'  "  Sam.  JoHXT90if." 

My  readers  will  not  he  displeased  at  be- 
ing told  ever^  sliffht  circumstance  of  the 
manner  iii  which  Dr.  Johnson  contrived  to 
amuse  his  spHtary  hours.  He  sometimes 
employed  himself  in  chymistry,  sometimes 
in  watering  and  pruning  ti  vine,  sometimes 
in  small  experiments,  at  which  those  who 
may  smile  shquld^  recollect  that  there  are 
moments  which  admit  O^  being  soothed 
only  by  trifles  3. 

fD  r.  Johnson  was  always  exceed-  ^ 
ing  fond  of  ohymistry ;  and  they  J.  "JSU 
made  up  a  sort  of  laboratory  at 
Streatham  one  summer,  and  diverted  them 
selves  with  drawing  essences  and  colouring 
Hquors.  But  the  danger  in  which  Mr. 
Thrale .  found.  Dr.  ^Johnson  one  day  (in 
Mrs.  Th rale's  absence),  with  the  ^children 
and  servants  assembled  round  him  to  see 
some  experiments  performed,  put  an  end  .o 
all  that  sort  of  entertainment;,  as  Mr« 
Thrale  was  persuaded  that  his  short^igiit 
would  have  occasioned  his  destrucUpn  in  a 
moment,  by  .bringing  him  dose  to  a  fier\« 
and  violent  fiame.  Indeed,  it  was  a  perpet- 
ual miracle  that  he  did  not  set  himsell  •» 
fire  reading  a-bed,  as  was  his  constant  ci  s- 

Ikdy  {po$t,  14th  AognsU  1780)  that  her  thir*  /- 
fifth  and  his  seventieth  year  coincided. — Ed.] 

^  Which  I  communicated  to  him  from  his  lovd- 
flhip/but  it  has  not  yet  been  pabfuhed.  I  havci  a 
copy  of  it.— 3oswET,u  The  few  notices  con- 
cerning Dryden,  which  Lord  Hailes  had  collected, 
the  aulhottr  afterwards  gave  me.^MA]:.ONE. 

'In  one  of  bis  mannscHpt  Diaries,  there  is  the 
following  entry,  which  marks  his  carious  niin  ite 
attentk>n:  '*  July  26,  1768.— I  shaved  my  nail  by 
acekieht  in  wheitting  the  knife,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  from  th«.  bottom,  and  abont  a  fourth  fitim 
thb  top. .  This  I  measure  that  I  may  know  the 
gn>wth  of  naik;  the  whole  is  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch."  Another  of  the  same  kind  appetn 
August  7,  1779:  '*  Paftem  brachiidextri  turj^ 
proximani  €t  lutein  pectoria  cirea  mamimm  - 
destram  rati,  ut  notutn  fieret  quanto  tenjJM  ia 
pih  renovarentur,"  And,  "Aug.  1$,  TO3: 
— I  cM  from  the  vine  41  leaves,  which 
weighed  five  oz.  and  a  half,  and  eight  scruples:  i 
lay  Jlhem  upon  my  fooak-cass,  to  see  what  wei^ 
they  wiU  losa  by  drying.  ".^Boswkjutm 
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torn,  when  quite  unabfe  even,  to  keep  clear 
ofmiBchief  with  our  best  help^^'and  accord- 
ingly the  foretops  of  all  his  wlgd  were 
burned  bjr  the  candle  down  to  the  very 
network. 

Future  experiments  in  ^hymistry,  how- 
ever, were  too  dangerous,  and  Mr.  Thrale 
insisted  that  we  should  do  no  more  towards 
finding  the  philosopher's  stone.] 

On  the  90th  of  September  I  defended  m;^- 
self  against  his  suspicion  of  me,  whk'Ji  I  did 
not  deserve;  and  added,  "  Pray  let  us  write 
frequently.  A  whim  strikes  me,  that  we 
should  send  off  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like  a 
stage-eoach,  whether  it  be  full  or  not;  iiay, 
though  it  should  be  empty.  The  very 
sight  of  your  hand-^writing  would  comibrt 
me;  and  were  a  sheet  to  he  thus  sent  regu«- 
larly,  we  should  much  oftener  convey  some- 
thin?,  were  it  only  a  few  kind  words." 

My  friend,  Colonel  James  Sttiart^,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  xvho  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  good  officer  of  the 
Bedfordshire  militia,  had  taken  a  publick- 
spirited  resohition  to  serve  his  country 
in  its  difikulties,  by  raising  a  regular 
regiment,  and  taking  the  command  of  it 
himself.  This,  in  the  heir  of  the  immense 
property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  honoura- 
ole.  Having  been  in  Scotland  recruiting, 
he  obligingly  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
to  Le^s,  then  the  bead-q^aarters  of  his 
corps;  from  thence  to  London  for  a  short 
titne,  and  afterwards  to  other  places  to  which 
tlie  regiment  might  be  ordered.  Such  an 
oSer,  at  a  time  ci  the  year  when  I  had  full 
leisure,  was  very  pleasing;  especially  as  I 
was  to  accompany  a  man  of  sterling  good 
sense,  information,  discernment,  and  con- 
viviality, and  was  to  have  a  second  crop,  in 
oite  y^at)  o^  Xiondon  and  Johnson.  Or  this 
I  informed  my  illustrious  friend  in  charac-* 
teristical  warm  terms,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
SOlh  of  September,  from  Leeds. 

Oii  Monday,  October  4, 1  called  at  his 
house  before  he  was  up;  He  sent  for  me 
to  his  bedside,  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  this  incidental  meeting,  with  as  much 
vivacity  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  gaiety  of 
youth.  He  called  briskly,  "  Frank,  go  and 
get  coffee,  and  let  us  bi-eakfast  in  splen- 
dour.'\ 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  seve* 
ral  interviews  with  him,  which- it  is  unne- 
cessary to  distinguish  particularly,  I  con- 
sulted him  as  to  the  appointment  of  guar- 
dians to  my  children  in  case  of  my  deaths 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  <<  do  not  appoint  a  numbef 
0^  guardians.  •  When  there  are  many,  thev 
'  iruflft.  one  to  another,  and  the  business  is 


^  [Who  annmed  tnooearively  the  names  of 
Wortley  ted  Mackenzie,  bat  was  best  known  ae 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley.  He  was  the  Ikther  of  lk>rd 
Whandiffe,  and  died  in  1814.^-£o.] 


nefflected.  I  would  advise  yot^  to  cfaodse 
only  one:  let  him  be  a  man  of  respectable 
character,  who,  for  hid  own  cr^t^  will  do 
what  is  right  j  let  him  be  a  rich  roan,  so 
that  he  may  be  under  no  temptation  to  take 
advantage:  and  let  him  bb  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  ^is  u^ed  to  conduct  affairs  with 
ability  and  expertness,  to  whom,  therefore, 
the  execution  of  the  trust  im^H  not  be  bor- 
densome."  • 

["to  MRS.  THBALE. 
V  •«5tli  Oct.  ITTO 

"  When  Mr.  Boswell  waited  on  Leitcn; 
Mr.  Thrale  in  Southwark,  I  direct-  ^.  o.  p. 
ed  Wm  to  watch  all  appearances  ^^' 
with  close  attention,  and  bring  me  hid  ob- 
servations. At  his  retnm  he  told  roe,  that 
without  previous  intelligence  he  should  not 
have  discovered  that  Mr.  Thrale  had  been 
lately  ill." 

**  TO  MRS.  THRALS. 

«*  London,  SUi  Oct.  ITia. 

"  On  Sunday  1h^  gout  lei\  my  ankles, 
and  I  m^nt  ver^  commodiously  to  church. 
On  Monday '  night  I  felt  my  feet  uneasy. 
On  Tuesday  I  was  quite  lame:  that  night 
I  took  anf  opiate,  having  first  takenphysick 
and  fasted .  Towards  morning  on  Wednes- 
day the  pain  remitted  <  Botzj  came  to  me, 
and  much  tklk  we  had.  I  fasted  anotlier 
day;  and  on  Wednesday  nieht  could  walk 
tolerably.  On  Thursday,  finding  myself 
mending,  I  ventured  on  my  dinner,  which 
I  think  has  a  little  intermprted  my  convales- 
cence. To-day  I  have  again  taken  physick, 
and  eaten  only  some  stewed  apples. — 1  hope 
to  starve  it  away.  It  is  now  no  worse  thim 
it  was  at  Brighthehnstone."] 

On  Sundav,  October  10,  we  dined  to* 
gether  at  Mr.  Strahan'S.  The  convieras- 
tion  haviug  turned  on  the  prevailing  prac« 
ttce  of  going  to  the  East  Indies  in  quest  cf 
wealth^^^-JoHiisoN.  "A  man  had  better 
have  ten  thousand  pounds  at  tiie  end  of  ten 
years  passed  in  England,  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  at  the  end  of  tep  yea^s  passed 
in  India,  because  you  must  compute  what 
yovigive  for  money;  ai^  the  man  who  has 
lived  ^n  years  in  India  has  eiven  up  tea 
years  of  sbcfail  comfort,  and  all  those  advan- 
>  tagfes  which  arise  from  living  in  England. 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Brown,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Capahility  Browfiy  told  me, 
that  he  was  once  at  the  seat  of  Lord  CHve, 
who  had  returned  from  India. with  great 
wealth ;  and  that  he  showed  him  at  the  door 
of  his  bed^hambfer  a  large  chest,  which  he 
said  he  had  once  had  fbll  of  gold;  upon 
which  Brown  observed,  <  I  am  glad  you  can 
bear  it  so  near  your  bed-chaml^r.' " 

We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
London.     JoBKSON.    <*  Saunders  Weidta 
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the  justice,  'whq  Was  once  high-constable  of 
Holoorn;  and  had  the  best  oppoitanities  of 
knowing^  th^  state  ^tbe  poor,  told  me,  that 
I  under-*reted  the  number,  when  I  compnt- 
ed  that  twenty  a  weefc,  that  is,  above  a  thou- 
sand a  year,  died  of  hunger;  not  absolutely 
of  immediate  bungler;  but  of  the  wasting 
and  dther  diseases  which  are  the  conse- 
quences of  hunger.  This  happens  only  m 
BO  lar^  a  place  as  London,  where  people 
are  not  known.  What  we  are  told  about 
the  great  sums  got  by  begging  is  not  true: 
the  trade  is  overstocked.  And,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  there  are  many  who  cannot 
get  work.  A  particular  kind  of  irianufac- 
ture  fails:  those  who  have  beeil  used  to 
work  at  it  can,  for  eom^  time,  work  at  no- 
thing else.  You  meet  a  man  begging;  you 
charge  him  with  idleness:  he  says,  *  I  am 
willing  to  labour.  Will  you  give  me  work  ? ' 
— f  I  cannot.' — *  Why,  then,  you  havo  no 
riffht  to  charge  me  with  idleness.'  *' 

iVe  left  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  John- 
son had  said  he  intended  to  go  to  evening 
prayers.  As  we  walked  alone,  he  complain- 
ed of  a  little  gout  in  his  toe,  and  said,  "  I 
shahit  go  to  prayers  to  night:  I  shall  go  to- 
morrow :  whenever  I  miss  church  on  a  Sun- 
day, I  resolve  to  go  another  day.  But  I  do 
not  always  do  it."  This  was  a  fair  exhibi- 
tion of  tliat  vibration  between  pious-resolu- 
tions and  indolence,  which  many  of  us  have 
too  oilen  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long 
quiet  conversation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair 
concerning  Pope  Cm  wnting  whose  life  .he 
was  now  employea),  which  1  shall  insert  as 
a  tilerary  curiosity  i. 

**  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESft. 

**Broii|(hcoii-|wrk,  3l>(  Sept.  1779j 
"Dbik  sir, — In  the  yfear  176S,  being  at 
London,  I  was  caoried  by  Dr.  John  Blair, 


1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  the 
pte&ee  to  his  rahiabie  edition  of  Archbishop 
king's  '*  Einy  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,*'  mentions 
that  the  principles  maintained  in  it  had  been 
adopted  by  Pope  m  his  **  Essay  on  Man;*'  and 
adds,  "The  Tact,  notwithstanding  snch  denial 
(Bishop  Waibnrton's),  might  have  been  strictly 
verified  by  an  unexceptionable  testimony,  viz.  that 
of  the  hte  Lord  Bathnrst,  who  saw  the  very  same 
system  of  the  to  /^ricf  (taken  from  the  lireh- 
bishop)  in  Lord  Bolinsbrolce's  own  hand,  lying 
before  Mr.  Pope,  while  he  was  composing  his 
Essay.*'  "ThiB  is  rsppectable  evidence:  bat  that 
of  Dr.  Blair  is  more  direct  from  the  foontain-heod, 
as  well  as  more  full.  Let  me  a^  to  it  that  of 
Dr.  Jowph  Warton :  '•  The  late  Lord  B&thnrst 
repeatedly  assored  me  that  be  had  read  the  whole 
scheme  of  *  the  Essay  on  Man,'  in  the  hand- 
writing of  flolingbroke,  and  drawn  np  in  a  eeries 
of  propositions,  which  Pope  was  to  versify  and 
iilnstrate."-— £s9Ay  on  the  Oenius  end  Wti- 
Hmgt  9/ Pope,  voL  it  p.  62.-rBe«WBi.lk 
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Prebendary  of  Westmisster,  to  dine  at  oM 
Lord  Bathurst's,  where  we  found  the  late 
Mr.~  Mallet,  Sir  James  Porter,  who  had 
been  ambassador  at  C6nstaatinople,tbe  lat« 
Dr.  Macaulayj  and  two  t>r  tnree  more. 
The  eonverr^tion  turning  on  Mr.  Pope, 
Lord  Bathurst  told  us,  thte  <  The  Essay  on 
Man '  was  origpnally  composed  by  I^rdf  Bo^ 
lingbf  oke  in  prose,  and  that  Mr.TOpe  did  no 
more  than  put  it  into  verse:  thai  he  had 
read  Lord  Boiingbroke^  manuscript  in  his 
own,  hand-Writinff;  and  remembered  well, 
that  he  was  at  a  Toss  whether  most  to  ad- 
mire the  elegance  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's . 
prose,  or  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's  verse. 
When  Lord  Bathurst  toU  Uiis,  Mr.  Mallet 
bade  me  attend,  and  remember  this  remaric- 
able  piece  of  information;  as,  by  the  course 
of  Nature,  I  might  survive  h|s  tordship,  and 
be  a  witness  of  his  having  said  so.  The 
conversatioB  was  indeed  too  remarkable  to 
be  forgotten.  A- few  days  after,  meeting 
with  you,  who  were  then  also  at  London, 
you  will  remember  that  I  mention^  to  you 
what  had  passed  on  this  subject,  as  I  was 
much  struck  with  this  anecdote.  But  what 
ascertains  my  recollection  of  it,  beyond 
doubt,  is,  that  being  accustomed  to  keep  a 
journal  of  what  pas»ed  when  I  was  at  Lon- 
don, which  I  wrote  out  every  evenln^^  I 
find  the  particulars  of  the  above  information , 
just  as  1  have  now  given  them,  distinctly 
marked;  and  am  thence  enabled  to  fix. this 
couveraation  to  havd  passed  on  Friday,  the 
39d  of  April,  1768. 

**  I  remember  also  distinctly,  (thOup^h  I 
have' not  for  this  the  authority  of  my  jour- 
nal), that  the  conversation  going  on  eon- 
ceming  Mr.  Pope,  I  took  notice  of  a  report 
which liad  been  sometimes  propagated  that 
he  did  not  understand  Greek.  Lord  Ba- 
thurst said  to  me  that  he  kn^w  that  to  be 
false;  for  that  part  of  the  Iliad  was  translat- 
ed by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  house  in  the  country; 
and  that  in  the  scorning  when  they  assem- 
bled at  breakfast,  Mr.  Pope  used  frequently 
to  repeat, .  with  great  rapture,  the  Greek 
lines  which  he  had  been  translating,  and 
then  to  give  them  his  version  of  them,  and 
to  compare  them  together. 

'<  If  these  circumsunces  cfU  be  of  any 
use  to  Dr.  Johnson,  you  have  my  full  liber- 
ty to  give  them  to  him. '  I  beg  you  will,  at 
the  same  time,  present  to  him  my  most  re- 
spectAil  complin^nts,  with  best  wishes  fpr 
his  success  and  fame  in  all  his  literary  un- 
dertakings. I  am,  with  great  respect,  my 
dearest  sir>  your  most  afiectionate,  and 
obliged  humble  servant, 

*"  Hugh  Blair.» 

JoRHSoir.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is 
too  strongly  stated.  Pope  may  have  had 
from  Bolingbroke  the  phik)ft)Dhick  tiawmm 
of  his  Essay;  and  admitting  this  to  be  true. 
Lord  Bathurst  did  not  intt)tttioB^y  ikinly. 
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But  the  tiling  ie  not  true  id  the  latituije  that 
Blair  seems  to  imagiBe;  we  ave  sure  that 
the  poetical  imagery,  which  makea  a  great 
part  of  the  pOein,  was  Pope's  owd.  .  lliB 
amazing,  sir,  what  deviations  there  are  from 
precise  truth,  in  the  account  which  is  given 
of  almost  every  thing.  I  told  Mrs.  Thrale, 
'  You'  have  80  little  anxiety  ahout  truth,  that 
you  never  tax  your  memory  with  th^  exact 
thing.'  Now  what  is  the  use  of  the  memo« 
ry  to  truth,  if  one  is  careless  aft  exactness? 
Lord  Hailes's.  'Annals  of  Scotland  ^  are  very 
exact;  hut  they  contain  mere  dry  particu- 
lars. Thev  are  to  he  considered  as  a  Dic- 
tionaiy.  You  know  such  things  are  there; 
and  may  be  looked  at  when  you  please. 
Robertdon  paints;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
you  are  sure  he  does  not  know  the  people 
whom  he  paints;  so  you-cannot  suppose  a 
likeness.  Characters  shouki  never  be  given 
by  an  historian,  unless  he  knew  the  people 
whom  \ie  deachbea,  or  copies  from  those 
who  knew  them." 

BoswELL.  "  Why,  sir,  do  people  plav 
this  trick  which  I  observe  now,  when  I  took 
at  your  grate,  putting  the  shovel  agair.st  Jt 
to  make  the  fire  burn?'*  Johhbok.  "They 
play  the  trick,  but  it  does  not  make  the  fire 
ourn  K  There  is  a  better  (setting  the  ^ 
ker  perpendicniarlv  up  at  right  angles  with 
tlie  grate).  In  days  of  superstition  they 
thought,  as  it  made  a  cross  with  the  bacs,  it 
would  drive  away  the  witch." 

BoswELL.  *^By  associating  witli  you, 
sir,  I  am  always  getting  an  accession  of  wis- 
dom. But  perhaps  a  man,  after  knowing 
his  own  charactejc — the  limited  strength  of 
his  own  mind— -shouki  not  be  desirous  of 
having  too  much  wisdom,  considering,  {[uid 
vaUatU  htimeri,  how  little  he  can  carry." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  be  as  wise  as  voucan;  let 
a  man  be  aliU  lahu,  sapiem  $in: 


*  Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 
I  mind  my  coaiposB  aiid  my  way  *.  ' 

You  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  morn- 
ing,! and  gay  in  company  at  a  tavern  in  the 
evening;.  Every  man  is  to  take  care  of  his 
own  wjsdom  and  his  own  virtue,  vnthout 
minding  too  much  what  others  ihink." 
He  said  "  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me 


*  It  eertainly  does  make  the  fire  burn :  by 
repelling  the  air,  it  throws  a  blast  on'  the  fire»  and 
so  peiforaiB  the-  part  in  some  degree  of  a  blower 
or  beUow8.-^KEAHKSY.  [Dr.  Kearney *8  ob- 
serration  applies  only'  to  tlie  shovel;  but-  by  those 
who  have  faith  in  -the  experiment,  the  poker  is 
sapposed  to  be  equally  efficacioos.  After  all,  k 
is  possible  that,  in  old  times,  a  large  shovel  iised 
to  be  applied  to  obstruct  the  upper  orifice,  and  so 
force  the  air  throagh  the  gnite,  and  the  practice 
may  have  outlived  the  instrument  which  gave  rise 

>  ''  Tba  Spleen,**  a  poapi,  [by  Mr.  Matthew 
Gfwn.H'SoswjBiiXA 


the  scheme  of  an  English  Dic^nary;  bat 
Ihad  long  thought  of  it."  Boswki^l. 
<*  You  did  not  know  what  you  were  under* 
taking."  Johhsok.  "  Yes,  air,  I  knew  very 
well  what  I  was  undertaking,  and  very  wfii 
how  to  do  it,  and  have  done  it  very  well.'' 
Bos  WELL.  <^An  excellent  climajL!  and  it 
Aa#  availed  you.  In  your  preface  you  say. 
*  What  wotud  it  avail  me  in  this  gloom  id 
solitude?'  You  have  been  agreeebly  mis- 
Uken." 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  be  observes,  "  I  can- 
not but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  paki  to  this  great  man  by  hU 
biojrraphers:  every  house  in^whieh  he  resd- 
ed  IS  historically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an 
injury  to  neglect  naming  any  place  that  be 
honoured  by  hia  presence."  I  had,  before  I 
read  this  observation,  been  desirous  of  show- 
ing that  re9pect  to  Johnson,  by  various  in- 
quiries.  Finding  him  this  evening  io  a  very 
good  humour,  1  prevailed  on  him  to  give 
me  on  exact  list  of  his  places  of  resid^ice, 
since  he  entered  the  metropotia  as  an  an- 
thour,  which  I  subjoin  in  a  note  3. 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between  a 
friend  of  mine  and  his  lady,  concerning 
conjugal  infidelity,  which  my  friend  had 
maintained  was  by  no  means  so  bad  in  tLe 
husband  as  in  the  wife.  JoHKsoit .  '^  Your 
friend  was  in  the  right,  sir.  Between  t 
man  and  his  Maker  it  is  a  different  ques- 
tion: but  between  a  man  and  his  wile,  t 
husband's  infidelity  is  nothing.  They  are 
connected  by  children,  by  fortune,  by  serious 
considerations  of  community.  ^  ise  mar- 
ried women  do  n't  trouble  themselves  about 
infidelity  in  their  husbands."  Boswell. 
"  To  be  sure  there  is  a  great  difierenoe  be- 
tween the  ofience  of  infidelity  in  a  man  and 
that  of  his  wife.".  Johksoic.  **Tliedifier- 
ence  is  boundless.  The  man  imposes  no 
bastards  upon  his  wife  4."   . 


'  [Here  followed  the  lu;t  of  resklencesi,  whick 
will  be  fowid  ante,  v.  i.  p.  42. — ^Ed.] 

*  [This  seems  too  narrow  an  ilfaultmtkMi  of  i 
*'  houndleaa  difference."  '  The  introdnctioB  of  a 
bastard  into  a  faoMly,  though  a  great  injustice  and 
a  great  crime,  is  only  one  conseqaeoee  (and  thai 
ah  occasional  and  accidental  one)  of  a  greater 
crime  and  a  more  afBicting  injustice..   The  pre- 
caution of  Julia,  alluded  to   antt^  p.   58,  did 
not  render  her  innocent.     In  a  moral  and, in  a 
religious  view,  the  guilt  is  no  doubt  equal  in  man  ~^ 
or  woman;  but  have  not  both  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Boswell  overlooked  asodo/  view  of  this  sub-  J 
ject?  v(fhichis  perhaps  the  true  reason  of  ibej 
greater  indulgence  which  is  generally  afforded  to  ( 
the  infidelity  of  the  man — ^I  mean  the .  effect  oa ' 
the  penionai  character  of  the  different  sexes.     The 
crime  does  not  seem  to  alti«r  or  debase  the  quali- 
ties of  the  niauy  in  any'  easential  d^ree;  bat 
when  the  superiour  purity  and  delicacy  uf  the 
tboman  is  once  contaminated  it  is  destroyed— 
fadiiM  deeensus  ./f  oemi-^-abe  generally  falls  kie 
altar  degradationa  and  thence,  probably,  A  b  tM 
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Here  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
Joh|i8on  was  entirely  in-  the  right.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  not  be  . controverted »  that  the 
diffcTCnce  in  the  degree  of  .criminality  is 
very  great,  on  account  of  consequences: 
but  stUl  it  may  be  maintained,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  moral  obligation,  infidelity  is  by 
DO  means  a  light  ofience  in  a  husband;  be- 
cause it  most  nurt  a  delicate  attachment^  in 
which  a  mutual  constaUcy  is  implied,  with 
such  refined  sentiments  as  Massin^er  has 
exhibited  in  his  play  of- "The  Picture." 
Johnson  probably  at  another  time  would 
have  admitted  ..this  opinion.  And  let  it  be 
kept  in  remembrance,  that  he  was-  very 
careful  -  not  to  give  any  encouragement  to 
irregular  conduct.  A  gentleman,  not  ad- 
verting to  the  distinction  made  by  him  upon 
this  subject,  supposed  a  case  of  singular 
perverseneos  in  a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said, 
"  That  then  he  thpuffht  a  husband  might 
do  as  he  pleased  wlUx  a  safe  conscience." 
JoHirsoN.  "  Nay,  sir,  this  is  wild^  indeed 
(smiling)  5  you  must  consider  that  fornica- 
tion is  a  crime  in  a  single  man,  and  you 
cannot  have  piore  liberty  by  being  married." 
2^  [On  all  occasions  he  was  inclined 

\  to  attribute  to  the  marital  character 
^^  great  exemption  and  authority.] 
Jll^'    [When  any  disputes  arose  between 

OUT  married  acquaintance,  ,  how- 
ever, Dr,  Johnson  always  sided,  with  the 
hushand,  "  whom,"  he  said.  "  the  woman 
had  probably  provoked  so  often,  she  scarce 
knew  when  or  how  she  had  disobliged  him 
first  Women," said  Dr.  Johnson,  "give 
great  offence  by  a  contemptuous  spirit  of 
Don-compliance  on  petty  occasions.'  The 
P^g^^  man  calls  his  wife  io  walk  with  him 
p,  117.  m  the  shade,  and  she  feels  a  strai^e 

desire  just  at  that  moment  to  sit  m 


•ocictf  makfli  a.  distiiiction  ecrtiibniiable  to  his 
own  mtererts  it  connivei  at  the  pffaoce  of  moo, 
beeame  mM  are  not  moch  deteriorated  a$  mem- 
h€t$  of  general  $oeiety  by  the  pfTence,  and  it  ii 
severe  agaiot  the  offence  of  women,  becaoie 
women,  as  memben  of  society,  are  ntteriy  de- 
graded by  it.  This  view  of  the  sabject  will  be 
illoalrated  by  a  convem  proposition — for  instance: 
The  world  thinlui  not  the  worse,  nay  rather  the 
better,  of  a  woman  for  wanting  cowaf^e ;  but 
such  a  defect  in  a  man  is  wholly  unpardonable, 
becatise,  as  Johnson  wisely  and  wittily  said,  **  he 
who  has  not  the  virtae  of  courage  has  no  seenrity 
lor  any  other  virtae."  Society,  therefore,  re- 
qoires  eha$tihi  from  toom^n  as  it  does  courage 
ftom  men.  The  Editor,  in  soggesthig  this  mer»-. 
ly-workfly  eonsidention,  hopes  not  to  be  mis- 
Qndentoed  as  offering  any.  defence  of  a  breach, 
on  the  pert  of  a  man,  of  divine  and  human  laws; 
he  by  no  means  goes  so  far  as  Dr.  Johnson  does  in 
the  text,  bnt  he  £is  tfaooght  it  right  to  sii|gest  a 
difierence  on  a  roost  important  sabject,  which  had 
been  overlooked  by  that  great  moralist,'  or  is,  at 
leMt,  not  stated  by  Mr.  BoewelL— En.] 


the  sun;  he  offers  to  read  her  a  plav.  or 
sing  her- a  song,- and  ^he  calls  the  children 
in  tq  disturb  them^  or  advises'hira  to  seize 
that,  opportunity  of  settling  the  family  ac- 
counts. Twenty  such  trickis  will  the  faiih- 
fules^t  wife  in  the  workl  not  refuse  to  play, 
and  then  look  astonished,  when  the  fellow 
fetches  in  a  mistress.  Boairding-schools 
were  established,"  continued  he,  "  for  the 
conjugal  quiet  of  the  parents:  Jhe  two 
partners  cannot  ngree  which  child  to  fondle, 
nor  how  to  fondle  them,  so  they  put  the 
young  ones  to  school,  and  remove  the  pause 
of  contention.  The  little  girl  pokes  her 
head,  the  mother  reproves  her  sharply: 
'  Do  not  mind  your  niamma,'  says  the  fa- 
ther, *my  dear,  but  do  your  own  way.' 
The  mother  complains  to  me  of  this: 
<  Madam,'  said  I^  '  your  husbspd  is  right 
all  the  while;  he  is,  with  you  but  two  hours 
of  the  day^perhapS,  and  thei(  you  tease  him 
by  making  the  child  cry.  Are.  not  ten 
hours  enough  for  tuition?  And  are  the 
hours  of '  pleasure  so  frequent  in  life,  that 
when,  a  man  gets  a  coupje  of  (juiet  on^s  to 
spend  in  familiar  chat  with  Ins  wife,  they 
must  be  poisoned  by  petty  m6rtifications? 
Put  Misse^  to  school;  she  will  Jearn  to  hold 
her  head  hke  her  neighbours,  and  you  will 
no  longer  torment  your  family  for  want  of 
other  talk.' "] 

[To  the  same  effect,  Hawkins      nawk 
telaies  that  he  used  to,  say,  that  in      Apoph. 
all  family  disputes  the  odds  were      *'  ^*^' 
in  favour  of  tne  husband,  from  his  superior 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners:  he  was, 
nevertheless,  extremely  fond  of  the  compa- 
ny and  coversatioil  of  women,  and  had  cer- 
tainly very  correct  notions  as  to  the  basis  . 
on  which  matrimonial  connexions  should 
be  formed..  He  always  advised  his  friends, 
when  they  were  about  to  marry,,  to  unite' 
themselves  to  a  woman  of  a  pious  and  re- 
ligious fVame  of  mind.     "Fea^  of       Hawk, 
the  world,  and  a  sense  of  honou r, '*      Apoph. 
said  he,  "  may  have  an  effect  upon      '*  ^^' 
a  man's  conduct  and  behaviour;  a  woman 
without  religion  is  without  the  only  mo- 
tive that  in  general  can  incite  her  to  do 
well."  ^ 

When  some  one  asked  him  for  what  he 
shoukl  marry,  he  replied ,^^  First,  for  virtue: 
secondly,  for  wit;  thirdly,  for  beauty;  and 
fourthly,  for  money.*']  [He  occa- 
sionajly  said  very  contemptuous  JJ^ 
things  of  the  sex;  but  was  exceed- 
ingly angry  when  Mrs.  Thrale  told  Miss 
Reynolds  that  he  said,  "  It  was  well  man- 
aged of  some  one  to  leave  bia  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  his  wife,  because,  in  matters  of 
business,"  said  he,  <^no  woman  stops  at 
integrity."  <<  This  was,  I  think,"  added 
Mrs.  Thrale,  .*•  the  only  sentence  I  ever 
observed  him  soUcitouS' to  explain  awa^^ 
after  be  had  uttered  it."] 
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He  this  evening  expreaaed  himself  strong- 
ly against  theHoman  Catholics,  oli^ervins:^ 
"  In  "Cvcry  tiling  in  which  they  differ  from 
us,  they  are  wrong.'*  He  was  even  against 
the  invocation  of  saints;  in  short,  he  was 
in  the  humour  of  opp6sidon. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  hsid 
learnt  little  Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the 
casein  Skotland;  that  I  had  for  a  long  time 
hardly  applied  at  aH  to  the  study  of  that 
nohle  ianguftge,  and  that  I  was  desirousot* 
being  told  by  him  ^at  method  to*  follow; 
he  recommended  as*  easy  helps,  Sylvanus's 
«*  First  Book  of  the  Iliad;"  Dawson's 
"  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New  Testament; " 
and  "  Hesiod,"  with  "  Pasoris  Lexicon  " 
at  the  end  of  it. 

{*'tO   MRS.    THilAXB. 

"  LoDdoil,  1 1  th  Oa.  17?9. 

Letters,  "  I  do  not  see  why  you  shoukl 
▼oi.iL  trouble  vourself  with  physicians 
^  •*■  while  Mr.  Thrale  grows  better. 
Company  and  bustle  will,  I  hope,  complete 
his  cure.  Let  him  wallop  over  the  Downs 
in  the  morning,  call  his  friends  about  him 
to  dinner,  and  frisk  in  the  rooms  at  night, 
and  outrun  time  and  outface  misfortune. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  authorities  against 
bleeding,  Mr.  Thrale  bled  himself  well  ten 
days  ago. 

"You  will  lead  a  jolly  life,  and  perhaps 
think  little  of  m^;  but  I  have  bcfen  invited 
twice  to  Mrs.  Vesey'B  eonverMation,  but 
have*  not  gone.  The  gout  that  was  in  my 
ankles,  when  Queeney  criticised  my  gait, 
passed  into  my  toe,  but  I  have  hunted  it, 
and  starved  it,  and  it  makes  no  fiffur^.  It 
has  drawn  some  attention,  for  Lord  and 
Lady  Lucan  sent  to  inquire  after  me. 
This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have  to  tell  you. 
Yesterday  I  dined  with  Mr.  Strahan,  and 
Boswell  was  there.  We  shall  be  both  to- 
morrow at  JVfr.  Ramsay's.] 

On  Tuesday,  October  12,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Newha- 
veni,  and  some  other  company,  none  of 
whote  I  recollect,  but  a  oeautiful  Miss 
Graham  3,  a  relation  [niece]  of  his  lord- 
ship's, who  asked  J)r.  Johnson  to  hob  or 
nob  with  her.  He  was  flattered  by  such 
pleasing  attention,  and  politely  told  her,  he 
never  drank:  wine;  but  if  she  would  drink  a 
glass'of  water,  he  was  much  at  her  service. 
She  aceepted.  "Oho,  sir!'*  said  Lord 
Newhaven,  "you  are  caught."    Johw-sow. 


*  [William  Majae,  Eiq.  wat  ereited  a  bamnet 
m  1768{  a  privy-eoamellor  in  Ireland  w  1766; 
and  ilk'  1776  advanced  to  dia  IkIbIi'  paenij^  by  the 
title  of  Baren  Newhaven.  He  took  an  active 
part  io  the  iatrigaee,  jobf ,  and  squabbles,  whwh 
censtitatad  the  Irish  politics  of  his  day.— £o.] 

'  Now  the  lady  of  Sir  Haory  Dasbwood,  bart 
— -BoawxiOM 


"  Nay,  1  do  not  see  how  Tarn  emtghii  bet 
if  I  am  eaughtj  I  donH  want  to  gpet  me 
affain.  if  I  am  caught,  I  hope  to  be  kept." 
Then  when. the  two  glasses  of  wafer  were 
hrought,  amilintif  plaeidly  to  tbe  yoniig 
lady,  he  said,  "Aladam,  let  us  ree^prBcmle.^* 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  tm 
an  argument  for  some  time  eonoenriDg  the 
Middlesex  election,    Johnspn  ssid,  ''  P&Hf- 
ament  may  he  considered  as  bovnd  bv  law,  as 
a  man  is^'oound  when  there  is  iioboA  j  to  tie 
the  knot    As  it  is  clear  that  the  house  of 
commons  may  expel,  ai)d  expel  a^ain  and 
again,  why  not  allow  of  the  power  to  hica- 
pacitale  for  that  parliament,   ratlier  than 
have  a  perpetual  contest  kept  up   between 
parliament  and  the  people.*'     Lord  New- 
haven took  the  opposite  side;  but   respect- 
Ailly  said,  "  I  speak  with  great  defennice  to 
you,    Dr.    Johnson ;    I  speak    to    be   in- 
structed."   This  had  its  fuH  efiect  on  my 
friend.    He  howed  his  head  almost  9»  k>v 
as  the  table  to  a  conipli  men  tine;-   nobleman, 
and  called  but,  "  My  lord,  my  lord,  I  do  «yt 
desire  all  this  ceremony;    let'  us  tell  oor 
minds  to  one  another  quietly.'*     AfVer  the 
debate  was  over,  he  said,   "  I   have  gm 
lights  on  the  subject  to-day,  which  I  had 
not  hefore."    This  was  a  great  deal  fron 
him,  especially  as  he  had  written  a  painphlet 
upon  it. 

He  observed;  "  The  house  of  commois 
was  originally  not  a  privilege  of  the  people, 
hut  a  check,  for  the  crown,  on  the  house  <^ 
lords.  I  remember,  Henry  the  Eighli 
wanted  them  to  do  something;  thev  hesita- 
ted in  the  morning,'  hut  did  it  in  the  aAer- 
noon.  He  told  them,  <  It  is  well  you  A^-y 
or  half  your  heads  shoukl  have  been  upon 
Temple»bar.'  But  the  house  of  commons 
is  now  no  longer  under  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  therefore  must  be  Drihed.'*  He 
added,  "ihave  no  delight  in  Ulkiag  of 
puhUck  affairs.^  ^ 

Of  his  fellow-collegian  3,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  George  Whitefield,  he  said,  «  White- 
field  newr  drew  as  much  attention  as  a 
mountebank  does:  he  did  not  draw  atten- 
tion by  doing  better  than  others,  but  by 
doing  what  was  strange.    Were  Astley  ^  to 


3  [Geoige  Whitfield^  or  White6eld,  did  aot 
enter  at  Pembroke  CoUe^  before  Koveuber, 
1732,  more  than  twelve  niooths  after  Joba^m'! 
Jiame  was  off  the  books,  and  nearly  three  jfcaa 
after  he  bad  ceased  to  be  resident  at  Oxford;  so 
that,  strictly  speaking,  they  were  not  fellow-col- 
legians, though  they  were  both  of  tbe  woa 
college. — Hajjl.] 

*  [Philip  \Astley,  a  celebrated  hoiaa-fider,  who 
fint  ejchibited  equeeirian  paatomiviesy  in  wluch  his 
son  (who  survived  his.ttither  but  a  short  time) 
rode  with  great  grace  and  agility.  Astley  bad  at 
once  theatres  in  Paris,  London,  and  DaUin,  sod 
inigrated  with  his  acton,  biped  and  qaadniped, 
from  one  to  the  other. — ^Eo.] 
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preaeh  t  sermon  standing  upon  his  bend  xm 
a  horsed  back,  he  would  colleet  a  multitude 
to  hear^him;  hut. no  wise  man  would  say 
he  bad  made  a  bettet  seimon  for  that.  I 
never  treated  Wbitefield's  ministry  with 
contempt^  I  believe  he  did  good,  {ie  had 
devote<f  hmiself  to  the  lower  classes  of  ma  n«* 
kiiid,  and  among  them  he  was  of  use.  But 
'v^hen  familiarity  and  noise  claim  the  praise 
due  to  knowledge,  aft,  and.  elegance,  we 
must  beat  down  such  pretensions." 

"What  I  hfive  preserved  of  his  conversa- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in 
I^iOndon  at  this  tiqae  is  only  what  fulkjws: 
I  told  him  that  when  I  objected  to  keeping 
ooixkpany  with  a  notbrious  infidej,  a  cele- 
brated friend  of  ours  said  to  me,  "  I  do  not 
think  that  men  who  live  laxly  in  the  world, 
as  you  and  I  do,  can  with  propriety  assume 
auch  an  authority:  Dr.  Johnson  may,  who 
is  uniformly  exemplary  in  his  conduct  But 
it  is  not  very  consistent  to  shun  an  infidel 
to-day,  and  get.dnmk  tonnorrow."  Jous* 
SON.  "  Nay,  sir,  this  'is  ssd  reasoning. 
Because  a  man  cannot  be  right  in  all  things^ 
is  he  to  be  right  in  nothing  f  Because  a 
man  sometimes  gets  drunk,  is  he  therefore 
to  steal  ?  This  doctrine  wouM  very  spon 
brin^  a  man  to  the  ^ailows.'^ 

Aner  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion how  far  sincere  christians  shoukl  asso- 
ciate with  the  avowed  enemies  of  religion; 
for  in  the  first  place,  almost  every  man's 
mind  may  be  more  or  less  **  corrupted  by 
evil  oohimunications; "  secondly,  the  world 
may  very  naturally  suppose  that  they  are 
not  reaUy  in  earnest  in  religion,  Who  can 
eaaily  bear  its  opponents ;  and .  thirdly,  if 
the  profane  find  themselves  quite  well  re- 
ceived by  the  pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon 
an  open  declaration  of  their  infidelity,  and 
one  of  the  probable  chances  of  o^iging 
them -seriously  to  reflect,  which  their  b«ing 
shunned  would  do,  is  removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  showed  upon  all 
oocasions  an  aversion  to  go  to  Ireland, 
where  I  proposed  to  him  that  we  should 
make  a  tour.  Johkson.  "  It  is  the  last 
place  that  I  should  wish  to  travel.''  Bos- 
well.  *^  Shoukl  you  not  like  to  see  Dub- 
lin, sir  ? "  JoHKSoN.  <'  No,  sir;  Dublin 
is  only  a  worse  capital."  .  Boswell.  **  Is 
not  the  Giant's-causeway  worth  seeing  ?  " 
JoBif  SON.  "  Worth  seeing  f  yes ;  but  not 
worth  going  to  see."  ' 

Yet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  na- 
tion; and  thus  generously  expressed  him- 
self to  a  gentleman  fVomthat  country,  on 
the  subject  of  an  Union  which  artful  politi- 
•  cians  have  often  had  in  view :  '*  Do  not 
make  an  union  with  us,  sir.  We  should 
unite  with  yon  only  to  rob  you.  We  shotld 
have  robbed  the  Scotch,  if  they  had  had 
any  thing  of  which  we  coukl  have  robbed 
them." 


Of  an  acquafulaiiceofours,  whose  man* 
«ner8  and. every  thing  about  himjthoi^h  ex 
pensive,  were  coarse,  he  said,  **  Sir,  you 
see  in  him  vulgar  ^osnerity." 

A  foreign  minister  or  no  very  high  talents, 
who  had  been  in  .his  company  for  a  consid- 
erable time  quite  overlooked,  happened  luck- 
ify  to  mention  that  he  had  reaci  some  of  his 
<*  RtnnbUr  "  in  Italian,  and  admired  it  inuch. 
fhtspleiaaed  him  greatly;  he  observed  that 
the  title  had  been  trsnslated  U  Oenio 
errmUtf  though  I  have  been  told  it  was 
rendered  more  ludicrously  U  Vag€ib<mdo; 
and  finding  that  this  minister  gave  such  a 
proof  of  his  taste,  he  was  all  attention  to 
nim,  and  on  the  first  remark  which  he  made, 
however  sunpie,exclauned, "  Thearobaasa- 
dour  says  well  ^  His^exceitenev  observes — : " 
and  then  he  expaikled  and  enriched  tne 
little  that  had  been  said  in  so  strong  a 
manner,  that  it  appeared  something  of  oon- 
6^ uence.  This  was  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing to  the  company  who  were  present,  and 
many  a  time  anerwards  it  furnished  a  pleaa- 
ant  topick  of  merriment.  <<  The  smosffo- 
daw  $mf9  veU  'I  became,  a  laughable  term 
of  applause  when  no  mighty  matter  had 
been  expressed.  \   . 

['*TO   BI&S.    THEALB. 

**16tliODlobtr,  1779. 

"  My  foot  gives  me  .very  little  uitm, 
trouble^  but  it  is  not  yet  well.  I  wiu. 
have  dined,  since  ^ou  saw  me^  not  ^  ^ 
so  often  as  once  m  two  days.  But  I  am 
tokl  how  well  I  look;  and  I  really  think  I 
get  more  mobility.  I  dined  .on  Tuesday 
with  Ramisay,  and  on  Thursday  with  Paoh, 
who  talked  of  coming  to  see  you,  till  I  told 
him  of  your  migration. 

**  Mrs.  Williams  is  not  yet  returned;  but 
discord  and  discontent  reign  in  my  humble 
habitation  as  in  the  palaces  of  mOnardhs. 
Mr.  Levet  and  Mm  Desmoulins  have  vow- 
ed eternal  hate.  Levet  is  the  more  inskli 
ous,  and  wants  me  to  turn  her  out  Poor 
Williams  writes  word  that  she  is  no  better, 
and  has  left  ofi"  her  physick.  Mr.  Levet 
has  seen  Dr.  Lewis,  who  declares  himself 
hopeless  of  doing  her  any  good.  Lawrence 
desponded  some  time  ago. 

'<  I  thought  I  had  a  littie  fever  some  time, 
but  it  seems  to  be  starved  away.  Bosay 
says,  he  never  tew  me  so  well."] 

[''DR.   JOHKSON   TO   MISS  HKTNOLDB. 

'•«l9ihOclobOT,  1714L 

"  Dearest  mapam, — You  are  ex-    ^^ 
tremely    kind  in   taking    so  much    jj^ 
trouble.    My  foot  is  almost  well; 
and  one  of  ray  first  visits  will  certainly  be 
to  Dover-street  1. 

"  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  if  you 


[Wham  Mhs  ReTnoUs  Ihred.-.£o.] 
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will  b'jy  for  me  the  prints  of  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Dyer,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  you  know 
good  impfessioiis. 

"If  any  of  your  own  picturesare  engrav- 
ed, buy  them  Tor  me.  1  am  fitting  up  a 
tittle  room  with  prints.  I  am,  dear  madam, 
your  ifiost  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  JoHwsoH."] 

I  lefl  London  on  Monday,  October  18, 
and  ncc^ompanied  Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester, 
where  his  regiment  was  to  lie  for  some  time. 

"MR.    BOSWKLL   TO   DR.    JOHNSON. 
"( Chester,  S3d  October,  1779. 

'  **Hr  DEMt  SIR, — ^It  was  not  till  one 
o*clock  on  Monday  morning  that  Colonel 
Stuart  anid  I  k(t  London;  for  w^  chose  to 
bid  a  cordial  adieu  to  Lord  Mount8tuart,who 
was  to  set  odt  on  that  day  on  hia  embas- 
sy 10  Turin.  We  drove  on  excellentlv,  and 
reached  Lichfield  in  good  time  enough  that 
nighL  T^e  colonel  had  heard  so'  prefera- 
ble a  character  of  the  Xreorge,  that  he  would 
not  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I 
did  not  see  our  host,  Wilkins.  We  found 
at  the  George  as  good  accommodation  aa 
we  could  wish  to  have,  and  I  fulfy  enjoyed 
the  comfortable  thought  that  /  iea$  in 
Lief^ld  again.  Next  morning  it  rained 
very  -hard;  and  as  I  had  much  to  do  in  a 
little  time,  I  ordered  a  post-Kihaise,  and  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  sallied  forth  to  make 
a  round  of  visits.  •!  first  went  to  Mr.  Green, 
hoping  to  have  had  him  to  accompany  me 
to  all  my  other  friends;  but  he  was  engaged 
to.  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
who  was  then  l^ing  at  Lichfield  very  ill  of 
the  gout.  Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  additions  to  Green's  museum  i,  from 
'  which  it  was  not  easy  to  break  away,  I 
next  went  to  the  Friary,  where  I  at  first 
<^ca8ioned  some  tumult  in  the  ladies,  who 
were  not  prepared  to  receive  company  so 
early;  biit  my  name,  which  has  by  wonder- 
ful Itflicity*  come  to  be  closely  associated 
with  yours,  soon  made  all  easy;  and  Mrs. 
Cobb^  and  Miss  Adey  re-assumed  their 
seats  at  the  breakfkst-table,  which  they 
had  quitted  with  some  precipitation.  They 
received  me  with  the  kindness  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance; and,  alitor  we  had  joined  in  a 
cordial  chorus  to  y<wr  praise,  Mrs.  Cobb 
gave  me  the  high  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  you  said,  '  Bos  well  is  a  man  who  I  be- 
lieve oeyer  leAa  house  without  leaving  a 


*  [See  ante,  p.  44.--Et).] 

'  [Mrs.  Cobb  w^as  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, on  apothecary  {anttj  v.  i.  p.  13),  and  the 
«vidow  of  a  mercer,  who  had  retired  from  buaioeaa, 
and  reskled  at  the  Friary.  Miss  Adey  was  her 
niece,  daofbter  of  thb  town-clerk  of  Lichfield: 
•he  married  William  Sneyd,  Esq.  of  Belmont- 
honse,^  near  Cheadle,  and  died  1829,  set  87.— 
Habwood.] 


wish  for  his  retnm.'    And  she    ^flerwardb 
added,  that  she  bid  yon  tell  me,  thmt  if  ever 
I  came  to  Lichfield,  she  hoped  I  vroukl  take 
a  bed  at  the  Friary.     From  thence  I  drorr 
to  P^ter  Garrick's^,  where  I    alsp  IbaDd  a 
very  flattering  welcome.    He    appeared  to 
me  to  enjoy  his  usual  cheerf  ulnesB;  and  he 
very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  vrlien  I  cooM, 
and  pdss  a  week,  with  him.      From  Mr. 
Garrick'sl  went  to  the  Palaee  to  -vrnit  €sd  Mr. 
Seward.    I   wa«  first  entertained   by  hit 
lady  and  daughter^  he  himseirbeing^  in  bed 
with  a  cold,  according  to  hia  ▼aietudmarr 
custom.    But  he  desired  to  aee  ikie:  aodi 
found  him  dressed  in  hia  black  erown,  witn 
a  white  flannel  night-gown    aibcrw  it;  ai 
that  he  looked  like  a  Dominican  friar.    He 
was  good-humoured  and  poUte;  and  under 
iiis  roof  too  m  V  reception  waa  very  pleasfne. 
I  then  proceeded  to  Stowhill,  and  fii^  paid 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  Gastrell,  whose  oo&- 
versation  I  was  not  willing  to  quit.    Bet 
my  sand-glass  was  now  beginning  to  ran 
low,  as  I  could  not  trespass  too  long  on  tk 
colonel's  kindhess,  who  oblinn^y  waited 
for  me ;  so  I  hastened  to  Mm.  Astoo'^ 
wliom  I  found  much  better  than  i  femd  1 
shoukl;  and  there  I  met  a  brother-in-law  of 
these  ladies,  who^lked  much  of  you,  and 
very  well  too,  as  it  apjieared   to  me.    It 
then  only*remained  to  visit  Mrs.  L^JxyVot- 
ter,  which  I  did,  I  really  believe,  with  sia- 
cere  satisfaction  on  both  sides.     I  am  son 
I  was  elad  to  see  her  asain;  and  as  I  take 
her  to  be  very  honest,  I  trust  she  was  glad 
to  see  me  again,  for  she  expressed  heraeif  so 
that  i  could  not  doubt  of  her  beinfif  in  ear- 
nest   What  a  great  keystone  of  kindness, 
my  dear  sir,  were  you  that  morning;  for  we 
were  all  held  together  by  our  coramoo  at- 
tachment to  vou  !    I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
passed  two  hours  with  more  self-compls- 
cency  than  I  did  those  two  at  Lichfield. 
Let  me  not  entertain  any  suspicion  that 
this  is  idle  vanity.    Will  not  you  coafirai 
me  in  my  persuasion,  that  he  who  finds  him- 
self so  regarded  has  just  reason  to  be  hap- 
py? 

"  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  oa 
Tuesday;  and  here  again  I  am  in  a  state  of 
much  enjoyment.  Colonel  Stuart  and  hs 
officers  treat  me  with  all  the  -civility  I  couki 
wish*;  and  i  play  mv  part  admirably.  La- 
tus  aliis,  sapiem  iili^  the  classical  sentence 
which  you,  I  imagine,  invented  the  other 
day,  is  exemplified  in  my  present  existence. 
The  bishop,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to 
be  known  several  years  a^o,  ^ows  me  much 
attention:  and  I  am  edified  by  his  conver- 
sation. I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that 
his  lordship  admires,  very  higfily,  yonr 
prefaces  to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily  obtain- 
ing an  extension  of  agreeable  acquaintance, 


<  [SeevoL  Lp.479.fk.aiid  anU  p.4S.-£a.] 
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8o  that  I  am  kept  in  animated  variety;  and 
the  study  of  the  place  itself,  by  the  asaiat- 
ance  of  books  and  v'Fthe  bishop,  is  SBfBoient 
occupation.  C  heeter  pleases  my  fa ncy  more 
than  any  town  I  ever  saw,  '  But  I  will  not 
enter  upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter.. 

**  How  Inngf  I  shall  stay  here  I  cannot  yet 
say.  I  told  a  veiy  pieasinff  young"  lady  i, 
niece  to  one  of  the  DrebeBdafies,  at  whose 
house  I  saw  her,  <  I  have  come  tor  Chester, 
madam,  I  cannot  tell  how;  and  far  less  can 
I  tell  how  I  am  to  get  away  from  it'  Do 
not  think  me  too  juvenile.  I  hes  it  ^f  yen, 
my  dear  sir,  to  favour  me  wim  a  letter 
while  I  am  here,  and  add  to  the  happiness 
of  a  happy  friend,  who  is  ever,  with  affec- 
tionate veneration,  most  sincerely  yours, 
"  James  Boswbll. 

"  If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to 
catch  me  here^i  I  shall  be  disaiipomted.^ 
Two  lines  from  you  will  keep  my  lamp 
burning  brighf 

["to  MRS.  ASTON. 
*(Bolt-coart,  Fleet-street,  25th  Oct.  1779. 

^' Dearest  MAbAM,>~Mr8.  Gas- 
trell  is  so  kind  as  to  write  to  ihe,  and 
yet  I  always  write  to  you,;,  but  I 
consider  what  is  written  to  either  as  writ- 
ten to  both. 

'<  Publick  affairs  do  not  seem  to  promise 
much  amendmer^t,  and  the  nation  is  now 
full  of  distress.  What  will  be  the  event  of 
thin^  none  can  tell.  We  may  still  hope 
for  fetter  times. 

"  My  health,  which  I  began  to  recover 
when  1  was  in  the  country,  continues  still  in 
a  good  state  :  it  costs  me,  indeed,  some 
physick,  and  something  of  abstinence',  hut 
It  pays  the  cost.  I  wish,  dear  madam,  I 
could  hear  a  liitle  of  your  improvements. 

"  Here  is  no  news.  The  talk  of  the  in- 
vasion seems  to  be  over.  BuJ  a  very  tur- 
bulent session  of  parliament  is  expected  ; 
though  turbulence  is  not  likely  to  do  any 
good.  Those  are  happiest  who  are  out  of 
the  noise  and  tumult.  There  will  be  no 
great  violence  of  faction  at  Stowhill ;  and 
that  it  may  be  free  from  that  and  all  other 
inconvenience  and  disturbance  is  the  sin- 
cere" wish  of  all  your  friends.  I  am,  dear 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

«  Sam.  Johwson."] 

"  TO  jambs  boswell,  Esq. 

«*  LondoDf  37th  Oct  1779. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^Why  should  you  impor- 
tune me  so  earnestly  to  write.?  Of  what 
importance^  can  it  be  to  hear  of  distant 
friends,  to  a  man  who  finds  himself  welcome 
wherever  he  goes,  and  makes  new  friends 
faster  than  he  can  want  them  ?  If  to  the 
delight  of  such  universal  kindness  of  recep- 

^  MiM  Letitia  Banifton.— Bobwelij. 


tion  any  thing  can  be  added  by  linowing    ^ 
that  you  retain  my  good- will,  you  niajr  in- 
dulge yourself  in  the  full  enjoymem  of  that 
small  addition. 

'*  I  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of 
Lichfiekl  with  so  much  success.  The  oA- 
ener  you  are  s^en,  the  more  you  will  be 
liked.  \t  was  pleasing  to  me  to  read  tliat 
Mrs.  Aston  was  so  well,  and  that  Lucy 
Pbrter  was  so^glad  (o  see  you.  .    \ 

**  In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there 
is  much  to  06  observed;  and  you  wiH  easily 
procure  yourself  skiWul  directors.  But  what 
will  you  do  to  keep  away  the  black  dog^ 
that  worries  you  at  home?  If  you  would, 
in  compliance  with^  your  father^  adviqe, 
inquire  into  the  old  tenures  and  old  charters 
of  Scotland,  you  would  certainly  open  to 
yourself  many^  striking  scenes  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem, in  a  country  half-barbarous,  is  natu- 
rally productive  of  great  anomalies  in  civjl 
life.  The  knowledge  ol^  past  times  is  natu- 
rally growing  less  in  all  cases  not  of  nub- 
lick  record;  and  the  past  time  of  Scotland 
is  so  unlike  the  present,  iliat  it  is  already^^ 
difficult',  for  a  Scotchman  -  to  image  tlie  n 
economy  of  his  glrandfattier.  Do  not  be 
taYdy  nor  negligent;  but  gather  up  eagerly 
what  can  yet  be  found  3. 

"We  have,  I  think,  once  talked  oi 
another  project,  a  history  of  the  late  insur- 
rection m  Scotland,  with  all  ita  incidents. 
Many  falsehdods  are  passing  into  uncon-  > 
tradicted  history.  Voltaire,  who  loved  a 
striking  story,  has  told  what  he  could  not 
find  to  be  true. 

"  You' may  make  collections  for  either  of 
these  projects,  or  for  both,  as  opportunities 
occur,  and  digest  your  materials  at  Insure. 
The  great  direction  which>  Burton  has  leA 
to  men  disordered  Kke  you  is  this.  Be  not 
solitary y  be  not  idle;  which  1  would  th#8 
modify  :^— If  ^ou  are  idle,  be  not  solitary ;  ' 
if  you  are  solitary,  be  not  idle. 

"There  is  a  letter  for  you,  frdm  your 
humble  seryant, 

"  Sam.  JoHKBoir." 

["  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 
**  Bolt-etfurt,  Fleet' ttreel,  6th  N'oy.  lTt%. 

"  Dearest  madam, — Having  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  -from  Mr.    jggj** 
Boswell  that  he  found  you  .better 


'  [This  waa  a  phrase  in  the  familiar  society  at 
Streatham  to  ezpresB  hyporbondriacal  anxieties  of 
mind.  It  is  frequently  used  in  tlie  correspondence 
between  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  **  dragons  *'  of  Madame  de  Scvign^ 

"*  I  have  a  valaqble  collection  made  by  my 
father,  which,  with  some  additions  and  illintra- 
tions  of  my  own,  I  intend  to  publish.  I  have 
^me  hereditary  claim  to  be  an  antiqaary ;  not  on- 
ly from  my  ikther,  bat  as  being  deseendad,  by 
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than  he  expected,!  will  not  forbear  to  tell 
yoH  how  much  I  was  delighted  with  the 
news;  May  your  health  increaae  and  in 
creaae  till  you  are  as  well  as  you  can  wish 
yourself,  or  I  can  wisA  yeul 

"  My  friends  tell  me  that  my  heakh  im- 
proves too.  It  is  certain  thst  I  use  both 
physick  and  abstinence ;  aud  my  endeav* 
ours  have  been  blessed  with  more  success 
« thi^tt  at  my  ^age  I  could  reasonably  hope. 
I  please  myself  with  the  thoughts  of  visitinff 
you  next  year  in  so  robust  a  state,  that  I 
shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  hill  between  Mrs. 
GastrelPs  house  and  yours,  nor  think  it  n^ 
,  cessary  to  rest  myself  between  Slbwhill 
and  Lucy  Portcfs. 

<'  Of  publick  affairs  I  can  give  ypu  no 
very  comfohable  account  The  invasion 
has  vanished  foir  the  present,  as  I  expected. 
I  never  believed  that  any  invasion  was  in* 
tended. 

<*Biit  whatever  we  have  escaped,  we 
have  done  nothing,  nor  are  likely  to  do 
better  another  year.  We,  however,  who 
have  no  part  of  the  nation's  welfare  intr\ist- 
ed  to  our  nMnaffemeni,  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  serve  God,  aqd  leave  the  world 
Submissively  in  his  hands. 

<<  All  trade  is  dead,  and  pleasure  is  scarce 
alive.  N-othing  almost  is  purchased  but 
such  things  as  the  buyer  cannot  do  without, 
so  that  a  general  sluggishness  and  general 
discontent  are  spread  6vertbe  town.  All 
the  trades  of  luxury  and  elegance  are  near- 
ly at  a  stand.  What  the  parliament;  when 
it  meets,  will  do,  and  indeed  what  it  ought 
to  do,  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

<<  Pray  set  Mrs.  GastreU,  wlio  is  -a  dear 
good  lady,  to  write' to  me  from  time  to 
time ;  for  I  have  fi^reat  delifht  in  hearing 
from  yon,  especially  when  I  near  any  good 
news  of  your  health,  tarn,  dear  madam, 
^our  most  humble  servant, 

*^  Sam.  Johitsoh."J 

"to   dr.    Si^MUKL   JOHNSON. 

**CttlUe,7C]iNoT.l7m 

^^  Mr  DEAR  SIR, — That  I  should  impor- 
tune you  to  write  to  me  at  Chester  is  not 
wonderful, .  when  you  consider  what  an 
avidity  I  have  for  delight ;  and  that  the 
amor  of  pleasure,  like  the  amor  nummi,  in- 
creases m  proportion  with  the  quantity 
which  we  possess  of  it.  Your  letter,, so  full 
of  polite  kindness  and  masterly  counsel, 
came  like  a  large  treasure  upon  me,  while 
already  glittering  with  riches.  I  was  quite 
enchanted  at  Chester,  so  that  I  coukl  with. 
,  difficulty  quit  it.  But  the  enchantment 
was  the  reverse  of  that  of  Circ6  ;  for  so  far 

lbs mother'sskie,  ftrom  the  able  and  leamed  Sir 
Jehp  SkeoQ,  wboM  merit  btds  defiance  tp  all  the 
attsBipCB.  which  iiavs  baea  maida  to  laaien  his 


was  there  from  being  any  thing  aensoa}  v 
it,  that  I  was  all  ndnft  I  do  not  mean  aJ 
reason  only;  for  my  fancy  wbs  kept  &Biel\ 


m  play.  And  why  not?  If  ^oa  please,  I 
will  send  you  a  copy  or  an  abridgement  oi 
my  Chester  journal,  which  is  trnlj  m  kf 
book  of  felicity. 

"The  bishop  1  treated  me  vith  a  kia.]- 
ness  which  was  very  flattering.  I  told  bus 
that  you  regretted  you  bad  seen  so  littk  of 
Chester.  His  lordship  bade  me  lell  joc, 
that  he  slioidd  be  glad  to  show  yoo  more 
of  it  I  am  proud  to  find  the  irieikd^bip 
•with  which  you  honour  me  ia  known  in  sc 
many  places. 

"I  arrived  here  late  last  niffht.  Oot 
friend  the  dean  ^  has  been  gone  mim  beoce 
some  months ;  but  I  am  toM  at  my  ion. 
that  he  is  very  populous  (popular).  Hov^ 
ever,  I  found  Mr.  Law,  tne  ^rchdeae^iL 
son  to  the  bishop  3,  and  with  him  I  ba%e 
breakfasted  and  dined  very,  agreeablv.  I 
got  acquainted  with  him  at  the  assizes  Wrr, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  is  a  mai 
of  great  variety  of  knowledge,  vncnmss^ 
genius,  and,  I  believe,  sincere  ^ligion.  I 
received  the  holy  sacrament  in  the  ealh^ 
dral  in  the  morning,  this  being  the  niu 
Sunday  in  the  month;  and  was  at  prayen 
there  in  the, morning.  It  is  divinely  cheer- 
ing to  me  to  think  that  there  is  a  eathedr&l 
so  near  Auchinleck ;  aiMl  I  now  leave  On 
England  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  I  aci 
thankful  to  God  for  granting  me. 

"  The  black  dog  *  that  worries  me  it 
home  I  cannot  but  dread;  yet  as  I  have 
been  for  some  time  past  in  a  military  trais, 
I  trust  I  shall  repulse  him.  To  hear  froc 
you  will  animate  me  like  the  sound  of  i 
trumpet;  I  therefore  hope,  that  soon  sArr 
my  return  to  the  northern  fields  1  diall  re* 
ceive  a  few  lines  from  you. 

^<  Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to 
escort  roe  in  his  carriaffe  to  show  me  Liver- 
pool, and  from  thence  back  again  to  War- 
rington, where  we  parted  ^  In  justice  to 
my  valuable  wife,  I  must  inform  you  she 
wrote  to  me,  that  as  I  was  so  happy,  she 
would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  me'to  re- 
turn sooner  than  business  absolutely  in- 
quired my  presence.  She  made  my 'clerk 
writs  to  me  a  post  or  two  aAer  to  the  same 


^  [Doctor  Porteos,  aAerwacdi  Bishop  of  Lett- 
don,  in  which  see  he  died. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Dr.  Percy.— En.] 

*  [Dr.  Edtnond  Law,  master  of  St  Petn-'a  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Bishop  pf  Cailiile,  in  whMli  ne 
he  died  in  I787.-i^$D.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  22a— Ed.] 

^  Hisfsgiment  was  afterwarda  ordered  to  Ja 
roaica,  whore  be  accompanied  it,  and  almoit  loet 
bis  life  by  the  climate.  This  knpadial  ocder  I 
ahoald  tlunk  a  mfficient  refutatioa  of  the- idle  i» 
moor  that  "  there  was  stiU  something  behind  tla 
throne  greater  than  the  throne  itaelC ' ' — ^Boi  wau. 
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SnrpoW)  liy  conmiisio^  from  her;  and  this 
«y  «  kin4  letter  from  her  met  me  at  the 
po^t-ofiice  here,  acquainting  me.  that  she 
and  the  little  ones  were  well,  and  express- 
ing iCU  their  wishes  for  my  return  home* 
I  aoi,  more  and  more,  my  dear  sir,  your  af- 
fectionate snd  obliged  humble  servant, 
."  James,  BqswjblV 

''to  jambs  boswbll,  es^. 

•«  London,  I9tli  Not.  ITTO.   . 

**Deae  siRr-Your  last  letter  was  not 
on^ly  kind  but  fond.  But  1  wish  you  to  eet 
rid  of  all  intellectual  exqesses,  and  neither 
tp  exalt  your  pleasures,  nor  aggravate  your 
vexations,  beyond  their  real,  and  natural 
8ta<e.  Why  should^ou  not  he  to  happy 
at  £dinbur^h  as  at  Chester f  In  euipa  ^t 
animusy  qu*  $e  non  effmit  usquam.  Please 
yourself  with  your  wile  and'  children,  and 
studies,  and  practice^ 

<<  I  have  sent  a  petition  *  from  Lucy  Por- 
ter, with  which  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion 
wKether  it  is  proper  to  cotiaply.  Return 
me  her  letter,  which  I  have  sent,  that  you 
may  know  the  whole  case,  and  not  be  se- 
duced to. any  thing  that  you  may  afterwards 
repent.  Miss  Doxy  perhaps  you  know  to 
be  Mr.  Garrick's  niece. 

'*  If  Dean  Percy  can  be  pqpular  at  Car- 
lisle, he  may  be  very  happy.  He  has  in  his 
dbposal  two  livings,  each  equal  or  almost 
ecjual  in  value  to  the  deanerv;  he  may  take 
one  himself,  and  giye  the  pther  to  his  son. 

<-  How  near  is  the  cathedral  to  Auc|iin^ 
leek,  that  you  are  so  much  delighted  with 
it  r  It  is,  I  suppose,  at  least  an  hundred  and 
fifty  milesofil  However,  if  you  are  pleaa* 
ed,  it  IS  so  far  welL 

((  Let  me  know  what  reception  you  have 
from  your  father,  and  the  state  of  his  health. 
Please  him  as  much  as  you  can,  and  add  no 
pain  to  his  last  years. 

"  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  no- 
thing to  tell  you.  1  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of.Langton.  Beauclerk  is  just  ve* 
turned'  from  firighthelroslone,  I  am  told, 
much  better.  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family 
are  «till  there;  and  his  health  is  said  to  be 
visibly  improved.  He  has  not  bathed,  but 
hunted. 

<'  At  Bolt-court  there  is  much  malignity, 
but  of  late  little  open  hostility  K  I  have  had 
a  cold,  but  it  is  gone. 

<'  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
fcc.     I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

<*  Sam.  JoHifsoN.*^ 

On  November  9S,  and  December  31,  I 
wrote  to  him  from  Edinburgh,  giving  a 


'  Raqnestiiig  me  to  inquire  concerning  Uie  fam- 
ly  sf  a  gentleman  who  was  then  paying  his  ad- 
df ^wns  to  Miss  Doxy. — Boswell. 

'  See  ante,  page  199.— Boswslu 
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very  favourable  report  of  the  family  of  Misa 
Doxy  ^  lover;--that  after  a  good  deal  of  in- 
quiry I  had  discovered  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Francis  Stewart^^  one  pf .  his  amanuenses 
when  writing  bis  Dictionary; — that  I  had, 
as  desired  by  him,  paid  her  a  g^iinea  for  an 
okl  po</ket  book  of  ner  brother?s,  which  he 
had  retained}  and  that  the  j^ood  woman, 
who  was  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
but  contented  and  placid,  wondei^d  at  his 
scrupulous  and  liberal  honesty,  and  received 
^he  guinea  as  if  sefit  her  by  Providence; — 
that  I  had  repeatedly  begflfed  of  him  to  keep 
his  promise  to  send  me  his  letter  to  Lord 
ChesterfieM;  and  that  this  m^m^iUo,  like 
Deknda  e$t  Carthago,  must  be  in  every 
letter  that  I  should  write  to  him,  till  I  had 
obtfUned  my  object. 

["t6   MRS.    THRALE. 

**I«iiii4mi,  26111  Oei^.iTraL 
<<  Oil  Saturday  I  walked  to  Do^-     LatMr^, 
ver-street  and  back;    Yesterday  I     tol  li- 
dined    with   Sir.  Joshua.    There  -  ^'^' 
was  Mr.  Elliot  9  of  Cornwall,  who  inquired- 
after  my  master.    At  night  I  was  besboken 
by  Lady  Lucan;  but  she  was  taken  iU,  and 
the  assembly  was  put  ofi*.    I  am  to  dine 
with  Renny  uvmdrrow. 

•        •••••( 

'*  Some  old  gentlewomen  at  the  next  door 
are  in  very  great  distress.  Their  Uttle  an- 
nuity comes  from  Jamaifea,  and  is  therefore 
uncertain;  and  one  of  them  ha^  had  a  fall, 
and  both  are-  very  helpless;  and  the  poor 
have  you  to  help  them.  Persuade  tny  mas- 
ter to  }^i  me  giye  them  something  for  him. 
I|  will  be  bestowed  upon  real  want."] 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  imnat^ence 
for  the  completion  of  his  *<  Lives  or  the  Po- 
ets,?' upon  which  he  wfis  employed  so  far 
as  his  indolence  alk>we4  him  to  labour. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  January  1  and  March 
13,  sending  hiin  my  notes  of  Lord  March- 
raont's  information  concerning  Pope; — 
complaining  that  I  had  not  heard  from  him 
for  almost  (our  months,  though  he  was  two 
letters  in  my  debt;  that  I  had  suffered  again 
from  melancholy^ — hoping  that  he  had  been 
in  so  much  better  company  (the  Poets), 
that  he  had  not  time  to  think  of  his  distant 
friends;  ibr  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should 
have  some  recompense  for  my  uneasiness, 
— ^that  the  state  ol  my  afiairs  did  not  admit 
of  m^  coming  to  Liondon  this  year;  and 
begging  he  would  return  me  Goldsmith's 
two  poems,  with  his  lines  marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  having  now  suf- 
fered the  greatest  affliction  to  which  a  man 
is  liable,  and  which  Johnson  himself  had 
felt  in  the  most  severe  mafiner,  Johnaon 


*  [FantLoidElUot   See jiMf,ni&  80th Mardb 
1781<-£d^] 
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n^ote  to  htm  in  ftn  admirable. strain  f>f  sym- 
paUiy  and  pioui^  conablation. 

«  .       *       "  *    ' 

M  TO   Dft.    I/AWRENCfi. 

".30t^  Jainury,  }7eo. 

<<  Dear  sib,— At  a  time  when  all  yonr 
friendflr  ought  to  show  their  kindneasy  and 
with  a  eharacXer  which  ought  to  make  aU 
that  know,  you  your  friends,  ypu  may  won- 
der that  you  have  yet  heard  nothing  firom 
me. 

*<  I  hwe'  been  hindered  by  a  vexations 
and  incessant  cough,  for  which  within  these 
ten  days  I  have  been  bled  once,  ftsted  four 
or  five  timesy  taken  physick  five  times,  and 
OfMstes,  I  think,  six.  This  day  it  seems  io 
remit 

"  The  loss,  dear  sir,,whk^hyou  have  late- 

a  suffered,  1  felt  many  years  ago,  and  know 
erefore  how  much  has  been  taken  fVom 
you,  and  hnw  little  help  can  be'ha^  from 
consolation.  He  that  outlives  a  wife  whom 
he  has  long  loved,  sees  himself  disjoined 
from  the  only  mind  that  has  the  same  hopes, 
andiears,  and  interest;  from  the  Only  com- 
pamon  with  whom  he  has  shared  much 
food  or  evil;  and  with  whom  he  could  set 
his  mmid  at  liberty,  to  retrace  the  past  or 
anticipate  the  future*  The  continuity  of 
beinff  is  lacerated;  the  settled  course  of 
sentiment  and  action  is  stopped;  and  Ijfe 
stands  suspended  and  motionless,  till  it  is 
driven  by  external  causes  into  a  new  chan- 
nel. But  the.time  of  suspense  is  dreadful. 
"  Our  first  recourse  in  this  distressed  so* 
Iltude  is,  perhaps  for  want  of  habitual  piety, 
to  A  gk)omy  acquiescence  in  necessity.  Of 
two  mortalbeings,  one  must  lose  the  other. 
But  surely  there  is  a  higher  and  betiercom- 
foTt  to  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of 
that  Providence'  which  watches  over  al^ 
and  a  belief  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are 
equally  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will  re- 
unite those  whom  he  has  separated,  or  who 
sees  that  it  is  best  not  to  reunite.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  jafTectionate  and  most 
humble  servant,  "Sam.  Johnsok." 


Ed. 


KTn  the  spring  of  this  year  Dr. 
nson*s  society  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments  by  the  .death  of  Mr. 
Beauclerk  K  The  charms  of  conversation 
— like  those  of  acting—are  •  transient;  and 
of  the  social  talents  of  Beauclerk,  as  of  the 
drfimatie  powers  of  Garrick,  Utile  can  re- 
main, but  the  general  testimouv  of  cotem- 
porarles  to  their  excellence.^  Mr.  Hardy 
nas  prleserved  Lord  Charlemont's  opinion 
Ufb  of  \  ^^  ^^'  Beauclerk,  with  whom  he 
cterie-  \  was  much  connected.  "  His 
^^b  \  conversation,"  said  his  lordship, 
^  <  OQuki  scarcely  be  equalled.  He 
'  an  exquisite  taste,  vari- 


ous accomplishments,  and  the  most  perfect 
'good  brewing.  He  wi^  eccentric— oft#^ 
querulous— entertaining  a  contempt  for  the 
generality  of  the  world,  wh«oh  the  polite- 
ness of  his  manfiere  could  not  always  ron 
ceal;  but  to  those  whom  he  Kked  most  ge- 
nerous and  friendly.  Devoted  at  one  mo- 
ment to  pleasure,  and  at  another  to  Htera- 
ture,  sometimes  absorbed  in  play,  and  soine- 
.times  in  books,  he  was,  altogether,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and,  when  in  good 
bumour,  and  surrounded  by  those  who  anit- 
edv.  Iris  fancy,  one  of  the'  most  agreeable 
men  that  could  possibly  exist."  Mr.  Har- 
dy has  preserved  a  few  of  Mr.  .Beaoclerii^ 
letters  to  Lord  Charlemoirt,  which  are  pro- 
bably characteristic  of  his  style,  and  one  or 
two  which  touch  on  Johnson  and  his  Bocie^r 
the  reader  will  perhaps  not  think  miapljboed 
here. 


YOl.  i. 

P.844.S47. 
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EARL  or 


BEAOCLEH&  TO  THE 
CHARLBMOVT. 

"Adeliihi,20t]iNav.l 

[  "  Mt  DKiit  I.ORD,— 'I  delayed  writing  to 
Vou,  as  L  had  flattered  niyself  that  I  shouki 
haye  been  able  to  have  paid  you  a  visit  at 
Dublin  before  this  time;  but  I  have  been 
prevented,  not  by  my  own  negligence  and 
mdolenoe,  but  by  various  matters.  I  am 
reloiced  to  find  by  your  letter  that  Lady 
Cnarlemont  is  as  you  wish.  I  have  yet  re- 
maining BO  much  benevolence  towards 
mankind,  as  to  wish  that  there  may  be  a 
son  of  yours  educated  by  you  as  a  spedmeo 
of  what  mankind  ought  to  be. 

**  (roldsmith  the  other  day  put  a  para- 
graph into  the  newspapers  in  praise  of 
Lord  Mayor  Townshend.  The  same 
night  he  happened  to  sit  next  to  Sord  Shei- 
burne,  at  Druiy-lane;  I  mentioned  the  cif- 
cumstance  of  the  paragraph  to  him,  and  he 
said  to  Goldsmith  that  he  hoped  he  had 
mentioned  nothing  about  Malagrida  in  it 
*  Do  you  know,*  answered  Goklsmith, 
'  that  I  never  couM  conceive  the  reason 
why  they  call  you  Malagrida,/er  Malatrri- 
da  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man*.*  Yon 
see  plainly  what  he  meant  to  say,  but  that 
happy  turn  of  expression  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self. Mr.  Walpole  says  that  this  story  is  a 
pfeture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life. 

*^  Johnson  has  been  confined  for  some 
weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Sky;  we  hear  that  he 
was  obliged  to  swim  over  to  the  main  laD<^ 
taking  hoki  of  a  cow's  tail.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  Lady  Di  ^  has  promised  to  make  a 
drawing  of  it. 


filth  March,  in  hii  foity-Unt yaar. 


*  [Seeposty  tZd  March,  178S.'-^Ed.] 
'  [jnte,  vol.  i.  p.  316.  Lady  Di*8  pencil 
was  much  celebrated,  and  Mr.  Walpole  bult  a 
ro6m  for  the  reception  of  some  of  her  drawing!, 
which  he  called  the  Beauclerk  cloaet:  but  the  cd* 
iter  has  never  seen  any  of  her  ladydiip^s  worki 
which  seemed  to  him  to  merit,  as  mere  worki  of 
ait,  aach  high  repatation.— En.] 
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**  Our  po(>r  Mh  u  in  a  miaenAile  state 
of  decay;  iinleas  you  come  and  relieve  it,  it 
will  certainly  expire.  Would  you  imagine 
that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  extremely 
anxious  to  be  a  member  at  Almack'si  f 
You  See  what  noble  ambition  will  make  a 
roan  attempt.  That  den  is  not  yet  Opened, 
consequently  I  have  not  been  there;  so,  for 
tlie  present,  I  am  clear  upon  that  score.  '  I 
suppose  your  confounded  Irish  polities  take 
«p  your  whole  attention  at  present.  If 
they  could  but  have  obtained  tne  absentee 
tax,  the  Irish  parliament  would  have  been 
perfect.  They  would  have  voted  them- 
selves out  of  parliament,  and  lessened  their 
estates  one  half  of  the  value.  This  is  pat- 
riotism with  a  vcngre'arice !  There  k  no- 
thing new  at  present  in  the  literary  world. 
Mr.  Joues^,  of  our  elubj  is  going  to  publish 
an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the  eastern  poetry, 
with  extracts  translated  yerbatim  In  ver^e. 
I  will  order  Elmsly  3  to  send  it  to  yott, 
when  it  comes  out ;  f  fancy  it  will  be  a  very 
pretty  book.  Goldsmith  has  written  a 
prologue  for  Mrs.  Yates,  which  she  spolce 
this  evening  before  the  Opera.  It  is  very 
good.    You  will  see  it  soon  in  all  the  news- 

Fapers,  otherwise  I  would  send  it  to  yon. 
hope  to  hear  in  your  next  letter  thatyon 
have  fixed  your  time  for  returning  to  Eng- 
land. We  cannot  do  without  you.  If  you 
do  not  come  here,  I  will  bring  all  the  dnb 
over  to  Ireland,  to  live  with  you,  and  that 
will  drive  you  here  in  your  own  defence. 
Johnson  shall  spoil  your  books,  Gokismith 
pull  your  flowers,  and  Boswell  talk  *  to  you: 
stay  then  if  you  can.  Adieu,  my  dear 
lord.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Lady 
Chariemont,  and  tielieve  me  to  be  very 
sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

«T.  A«AUCLEBX." 

''MR.    BEAUCLERK    TO     LORD     CHARLE- 
MOIfT. 

**  AdeliH  S4tli  Bee.  177S. 

"  Mt  dear  I.ORD, — I  hope  you  received 
a  letter  from  me  some  time  ago;  I  men- 
tion this  that  I  may  not  appear  worse  than 
I  am,  and  Tikewise  to  hint  to  you  that,  when 
you  receive  this,  you  will  be  two  letters  in 
mv  debt.  I  hope  your  parliament  has  fin- 
ished all  its  absurdities,  and  that  you  will 
be  at  leisure  ti>  come  over  here  to  attend 
your  club,  where  you  will  do  much  more 
good  than  all  the  ]>atriots  in  the  world  cver^ 
did  to  any  hody^  viz.  yo^  will  make  very 
manvofyour  friends  extremely  happy;  and 
you  know  Goldsmith  has  informed  us  that 
no  form  of  government  ever  contributed 


>  [At  tbii  p«riod  a  gumnc  dolw— £».] 

*  [Sir  William  Jones.— Ed.] 

>  [The  bookaeUer.-.ED.] 

*  [The  reader  will  obMrre  Mr.  Beandaik's  «s- 
timaie  of  Boswell's  convenstien. — En.] 


either  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  any 
one. 

*'  I  saw  a  letter  f>om  Foote,  with  an  ac-^ 
count  of  an  Irish  tragedy;  the  subject  is 
Manlius,  and  the  last  speech  which  he 
makes,  when  he  is  pushed  off  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  is,  <  Sweet  Jesus,  where  am 
1  going  ? '  Pray  send  me  woed  if  this  is  true. 
We  have  a  good  comedy  ^  here  which  is 
good  for  nothing;  bad  as  it  is,  however,  it 
succeeds  very  well,  and  has  almost  kilM - 
Goldsroitltwith  ewy. 

**i  have  no  news  either  literary  orpohti-- 
cal  to  send  you.  Every  body,  except  mf- 
self  and  about  a  million  of  vulgais,  are  m 
the  country.  I  -am  closely  confined,  as 
Lady  Di  expects  to  be  every  hoar.  lam, 
my  dear  lord,  very  sincetely  and  affection- 
ately yours,  "T.  BEAucLBmx."J 

*'T0  JAMES   BOSWELL,    ES<t. 

••  Mh  AprO,  lt». 

*  <<  Dear  sTR,^Well,  I  had  re«>lved  to 
send' you  the  Chesterfield  tetter  <,  but  I  wilt 
write  once  again  without  it  Never  ira- 
pose  tasks  upon  mortals.  To  require  two 
things  is  the  way  to  have  them  both  un- 
done.' ' 

"  For  the  difficulties  which  you  mention 
in  your  affairs,  I  am  sorry;  but  difficulty  is 
now  veiy  general:  it  is  not  therefore  less 
grievous,  for  there  is  less  hope  of  help.  I 
pretend  not  to  cive'  you  advice,  not  know^ 
ing  the  state  of  your  affairs;  and  genersi 
counsels  about  prudence  and  frugality 
woukldoyou  little  good.  You  are,  how-> 
ever,  in  the  right  not  to  increase  your  own 
perplexity  by  a  journey  hither;  and  I  hope 
that  by  staying  at  home  you  will  please 
your  fathet. 

*<  Poor  dear  Beauclerk— 4iee,  nl  §ole»^ 
dabw  Joea.'  His  ivit  and  his  folly,  his 
acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment 
and  reasoning,  are  now  over.  Such  anoth- 
er will  not  often  be  found  amoi^  mankind* 
He  directed  himself  to  be  buned  by  the 
sidc^  of  his  mother,  an  instance  of  tender- 
ness which  I  hfirdly  expected.  He  has  left 
his  chiklren  to  the  csre  of  Lady  Di,  and 
if  she  dies,  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  of  Mr. 
Leicester  his  relation,  and  a  man  of  good 
character.  His  librarv  has  been  offered  to 
sale  to  the  Russian  ambassador  ?. 

"Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the 
noise  of  the  newspapers,  has  had  no  literap 
ry  loss^     Clothes  and   moveables  W^re 


8  By  a  fire  in  NorthnmberlaDd-hoafe,  where 
he  bad  an  apartment  in  which  I  have  ^amnd 
many  an  agreeable  hour. — Boiwell.  [*<  It  has 
bssn  aaeited  that  Dr,  Perc;|[  lastained  great  loaws 
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burnt  to  the  T^liie  ef  about  one  hnn^red 
pounds;  but  his  papers,  and  I  thi^khis. 
Dooks^  were  all  preaerred. 

'*  Poi)r  Mr;  Tbrale  has  been  in  extreme 
danger  from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and 
recovered,  beyond  the  expectation  of  his 
physicians:  he-  is  now  at  Bath,  that  his 
mind  may  be  quiet,  and  Mre.  Thrale  and 
Miss  are  with  him, 

"  Having  told  you  what  has  happened  to 
your  friends,  let  me  say  something  to  ^ou 
of  yourself.  You  are  always  complaining 
of.  mehincholy,  and  I  conclude  from  those 
complaints  that  you  are  fond  of  it  No 
man  talks  of  that  which  he  is  desirous  to 
conceal,  and  every  man  desires  to.  conceal 
that  of  which  he  is  ashamed.  Do  not  pre- 
tend to  deny  it;  mmiifesium  habemiu  fvir 
rem.  ,  Make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory 
law  to  yourself,  never  to  mention  your  own 
mental  diseases.  If  you  are  never  to  speak 
of  them,  you  will  think  on  them  but  httle: 
and  if  you  think  little  of  them,  they  will 
molest  you  rarelv.  When  you  talk  of 
them,  it  is  plain  thatvou  want  either  praise 
or  pity:  for  praise  there  is  no  room,  and 
pity  will  do  you  no  good;  therefore,  iVom 
this  hour  speak  no  more,  think  no  more, . 
about  them.    ' 

*<  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewart  ^ 
gave  me  great  aatisfaction.  I  fim  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  Do  not 
kiee  sight  of  her.  Your  countenance  may 
be  of  great  credit,  and  of  conset^uence  of 
great  i^vantag<^  to  her.  The  memory  of 
her  brother  is  yet  fresh  inmy  mind:  he  was 
an  ingenious  and  worthy,  man. . 

"  Please  tp  make  my  compliments  to  your 
lady  and  to  the  younff  ladies.  I  shoukl 
like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves !  I  ami  dear 
sir,  yoniB  affectionately, 

**Sak.  Johnson." 

Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with  her 
hasband,  the  correspondence  between  John- 
son and  her  was  carried  on  briskly,  *  *  *  9 
[and  affords  us  all  the  informatii>n 
'  which  we  have  of  this  portion  of  his 

domestic  life.] 


%ttbe  fire  at  Northamberiaml-hova;  bat  I  was 
])rasent  when  \m  apsitmeots  were  in  flame^ 
and  can  ezplieithr  deolars  that  all  bit  books  and 
papers  were  nfely  romovad.** — Cradoel^M  Me- 
^noiri^  y,  4*.— Ekj 

>  [See  ofife,  p.  225 — Ed.] 

'  [Here  Mr.  Boswell  bad  prefaced  the  btro- 
dactbn  of  the  letter  of  the  28th  April  by  the  fol- 
lowing words:  *'  I  shaU  present  my  readers  with 
one  of  her  original  letters  to  him  at  this  time, 
which  will  amnse  them  probably  more  than  those 
well-writlen,  but  studied  epistles  i^bich  she  has 
inserted  in  her  collection,  because  it  ezhibhs  the 
easy  vivacity  of  their  literary  intercOnne.  It  is 
also  of  valae  as  a  key  to  Johnson's  answer,  which 
ibs  has  printed  by  itself,  and  of  which  |  shalleab- 


join.  extracts.*'  This  insinuatioa  against  Hn. 
Thrale  is  qnite  nnfonnded:  her  letters  are  certainly 
any  tbmg  bnt  studied  epittUt ;  and  that  one 
which  Mr.  Boswell  has  poblished  is  not  monft^ 
sy  and  nnafTected,  nor  in  any  respect  of  a  " 
ent  character  from  those  she  henwlf  has  gi 
Ed.] 

>  [Dated  m  Mn.  Tbrale's  velame  1T79  by 
mistake. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Spence's  very  amaBi^  aoeodotea,  iriiieh  bad 
been  lent  Johnson  in  maooscript:  diey  wen  asC 
printed  till  1820.— Ed.] 


[''  Dl^.  JOHirsOir  TO  HftS.  tbralb. 

"  London,  6di  April,  1780  '. 

"  I  h|ive  not  q^ite  neglected  my      Lettsf^ 
Ldves,    Mdiicn  is  a, long  one,      ▼oLii- 
but  it  is  done.    Prior  is  not  short,      ^-  "• 
and  tjiat  is  done  too.    I  am  upon  JRotee, 
which  cannot  fill  much  paper, 

"  Seward  -(Mr.  Wilham)  called  on  me 
one  day  and  read  Spcnce^.  I  dfned  yester- 
day at  Mr.  Jodrell's  in  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany«  On  Sunday  I  dine  with  Dr.  Law- 
rence, and  t^t  .night  go  to  Mrs.  Yesey.  I 
have  had  a  little  oold,  or  two,  or  tljree;  but 
'  I  did  not  much  mipd  them,  for  they  were 
not  very  bad."] 

['^.DB.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORTER. 

»  London,  8th  April,  1780. 

"Dear  madam,-— I  am  indeed 
but  a  sluggish  correspondent,  and      ^_ 
know  not  Whether  I  shall  jnuch^     "" 
mend:  however,  I  will  try.' 

"  I  am  glad  that  your  ovsters  proved  good, 
for  I  woukl  have  every  tning  good  that  be- 
longs to  you;  and  would  have  your  health 
goal,  that  you  may  enjoy  ^tlie  rest.  My 
health  is  better  than  it  has  been  (or  aome 
vears  past;  and^  if  .1  see  Lichfield  again,  I 
hope  to  walk  about  it. 

"  Your  brother's  request  I  have  not  for- 
gotten.* I  have  bouffht  as  manv  volumes 
as  contain  about  an  hundred  and  fiAy  ser- 
mons, which  I  will  put  in  a  box,  and  get 
Mr.  Mathias  to  send  him.  I  shall  add  a 
letter. 

^f  We  have  been  lately  tnnch  alarmed  at  « 
Mr.  Thrale^s.  He  has  had  a  stroke,  like 
that  of  ai^  apoplexy;  but  he  has  at  last  got 
so  well  as  to  be  at  mth,  out  of  the  way  of 
trouble  and  business,  and  is  likely  to  be  in 
a  short  time  quite  well. 

<<  I  hope  all  the  Lichfiekl  ladies  are  quite 
well,,  and  that  every  thing  is  prosperous 
among  them. 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  1  sent  ^ou  a  little  stuff- 

fown,  such  as  is  all  the  fashion  at  this  time, 
'ours  is  the  same  with  Mrs.  Thrale's,  and 
Miss  bought  it  for  us.  These  stufis  are 
very  cheap,  and  are  thought  very  pretty. 

"Pray    give  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  to  every  body,  if  any  such 
body  there  be,  that  cares  about  me. 
"  I  am  now  engaged  about  the  rest  of  the 
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Lives,  whieh  I  am  Hfraid  will  take  some 
time,  though  I  puipose  to  use  despatch: 
but  aomething  or  other  always  hinders.  I 
have  a  great  nitmber  to  do;  but  many  of 
thenv  will  be  short 

'*  I  have  lately  had  colds:  the  first  Was 
pretty  bad,  with  a  very  troublesome  and 
frequent  cough;  but  by  bleeding  and  phy- 
aick  it  was  sent  away.  I  hare  a  cold  now, 
but  not  bad  enough  for  bleeding. 

**  For  some  time  past,  and  indeed  ever 
ainee  I  lefl  Lichfield  last  year,  I  have  abated 
tnuch  of  my  diet,  and  am,  V  thii^k,  the  bet- 
ter ^or  abstinence.  I  can  breathe  and  move 
with  less  difficulty;  and  I  am  as  well  as 
people  of  my  age  commonly  are.  I  hope 
we  shall  see  one  another  again  some  time 
this  year.  I  am,  dear  loVe,  your  humble 
servant,  «  Sam.  Jobksom.^'] 

[**  to   MKS.  '  THRALB. 

*' 11 A  April,  I7». 

Letters,  "  On  Sundsv  I  dined  with  poor 
▼ni.  II.  Lawrence,  who  is  deafer  than 
p.  80^136.    ^gj.     :^hen   ^g  was  0ld  that 

Dr.  Moisy  visited  Mr.  Thrale,  lie  inquired 
for  what,  and  said  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  Which  Nature  would  not  do 
for  herself.  On  Sunday  evening  I  was  at 
Mr.  Vesey's,  and  there  was  inquifv  -about 
my  nuuter ;  but  I  told  them  all  good. 
There  was  Dr.  Barnard  of  Eton,  and  we 
made  a  noise  all  the  evening:  and  there 
was  Pepys,  and  Wraxal  tlM  I  drove  him 

away. 

•       •        •    V    •       •       •    .      • 

"  [Miss]  Bumey  said  she  would  write — 
she  told  you  a  fib.  She  writes  nothing  to  me. 
She  can  write  horte  fast  enough.  I  have 
1  good  mind  not  to  let  her  know  that  Dr. 
Barnard,  to  whom  I  had  recommended  her 
novel  ^,  speaks  of  it  with  mat  commenda- 
tion: and  that  the  copv  wnich  she  lent  me 
has  been  read  by  Dr.  Lawrence  three  times 
over.  And  yet  what  a  g:ipsy  it  is  !  She 
no  moremindsme  thanif  Iwere  a  Brangton. 
•       •        •      '  •      .  •       •       •■ 

"  You  are  at  all  places  of  high  resort,  and 
brinff  home  hearts  by  dozens;  while  I  am 
ieeking  for  something  to  say  of  men  about 
whom  I  know  nothinff  but  their  verses, 
and  sometimes  very  little  of  them.  Now  I 
have  begun,  however,  I  do  not  despair  of 
making  an  end.  Mr.  Nicholls  holds  that 
Addison  is  the  most  taking^  of  all  that  I 
have  done.  I  doubt  they  will  not  be  done 
before  you- come  away  J 

"  Now  you  think  yourself  the  first  writer 
in  the  world  for  a  letter  about  nothing. 
Can  you  write  such  a. letter  as  this?  so  mis- 
cellaneous, with  such  noble  disdain  of  regu- 
larity, like  Shakspeare'to  worxa?  such  grace- 
ful negHgeaoe  of  transition,  like  th^  anoient 

>  [Evaliaa.— Ed.] 


enthusiast  ?  The  pure  voice  of  nature  ann 
of  fViendship^  Now  of  whom  shall  I  pro- 
ceed to  speak  ?  Of  whom  but  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu ?  Having  meationed  Shakspeare-and 
Nature  does  not  the  name  of  Montagu  force 
itself  upon  me^.'  Such  were  the  tran« 
sitions  of  the  ancients,  which  now  seem 
abrupt  because  the  intelmediale  idea  is 
lost  i^  modem  understandings." 

<«IMIAKII,1TB0. 

"  I  thought  to  have  finished  Rowe**  Life 
to-day,  but  I  have  had  ^ve  or  six  visiteis 
who  hindered  me;  and  I  have  not  been 
ouite  well.  Next  week  I  hope  to  despateh 
four  or  ^ve  of  them." 

« IStk  April,  I7W. 

"  You  make  verses,  and  they  are  read  in 
publick,  and  I  know  nothing  about  them. 
This  very  drime,  I  think,  broke  the  link 
of  amity  between   Richardson  and  Miss 

M 3,  ader  a  tenderness  and  confidence 

of  maiiy  years.'* 

**  LolidoB,  Sttb  Aprfl,  ITMH 

••^HbW  do  you  think  I  live  ?'  On  Thurs- 
day I  dined  with  Hamilton  4,  and  went 
thence 't6  Mrs.  Ord^  On  Friday,  with 
much  company,  at  Mrs.  Retnolds's.  On 
Saturday  at  Dt.  Bell's.  On  Sunday  at  Dr. 
Burney's,  with  your  two  sweets  from  Ken- 
nington,  who  are  both  well:  at  night  came 
Mrs.  Ord,  Mr.  Harris;  and  Mr.  Greviile, 
tec.  On  Monday  with  Reynokls;  at  night 
with  Lady  Lucan;  to-day  with  Mr.  Lanp^- 
ton;  to-morrow  with  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph;  on  Thursday  with  Mr.  Bowles; 
Friday • :  Saturday  at  the  acade- 
my <;  Sunday  with  Mr.  Ramsa)r. 

"I  told  L^dy  Lucan  how  long  it  was  since 
6he  sent  to  me;  but  she  said  I  must  consider 
how  the  world  rolls  about  her. 

•  -      •       •       •       •       •        • 

"  I  not  only  scour  the  town  from  day  to 
day,  but  ipanV  visiters  come  to  me  kk  the 
morning,  so  that  my  work  makes  no  great 


'  rCompan  this  with  two  former  phrases,  m 
whiea  Shakspeara  and  Mis.  Montagu  are  meUr 
tkmed  {ante,  vol.  i  fiL  260),  and  wonder  attbs 
HicoispiBmeiet  to  which  the  greatort  genius  aad  the 
bighStt  spnit  may  be  redncedl^En.] 

>  [ProtMMyMM  Mobo,  afterwards  Mn.  Cha- 
pone,  one  of  RkhardBon's  female  coterie.— Ed. J 

«  [Probablv  the  Right  Honowable  W.  G. 
Hamilton.— Ed.] 

•  [Thif  iadj  (a  celebrated  blue  $t9ckiMg  of 
her  daj)  WasMin  Anne  l>illinghaa»^»  the  only 
danghter  of  Mr.  Dilliogham,  an  eminent  flVgeon. 
She  was  early  married  to  Mr.  Ord,  of  NortADm- 
beiland, who,  on  hii  deeease,  left  h^  a  very  ku^e 
propeitV.  She  dkid  in  Maj,  1806,  at  the  age  of 
81.    BeeOeiU.  JIfsy.lbrioly,  1808.— Ed.] 

•  [The  annoal  dinner  on  opeamg  the  Exbibi 
tion.— En.] 
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progress,  but  I  will  trr  to  qutekeo  it.  I 
should  certainly- like  to  bustle  a  little  Among 
you,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  quit  my  post  till 
I  havp  made  an  end."] 

'    *'  MBS.    TBllALB   TO  pn.   JOHNSON. 

*«  9ath,  Fifilay,  Uth  Aprtt. 

**!  bad  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yester- 
day, dear  sir^with  a  most  cireumstantial 
date  1. 

'*  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs. 
Montagu's.  There  was  Mr.  Melmpth  9. 
][  do  not  like,  him  thoughy  nor  he  me.  It 
was  ex|>ected  we  should  have  pleased  each 
other:  he  is,  however,  iust  torv  euough  to 
hate  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  3  for  whig- 
gism,  and  whig  enough  to  abhor  you  for 
toryism.     - 

*<  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finely;  so 
he  had  a  good  anemoon  on 't  This  even- 
ing we  spend  at  a  concert.  Poor  Queeney's 
sore  eyes  have  .just  released  her:  she  had  a 
long  confinement,  and  couki  neither  read 
nor  write,  so  my  master  treated  her,  very 
good-naturedly,  with  the  visits  of  a  yoyng 
woman  in  this  .town,  a  Uilor's  daughter, 
who  professes  musick,  and  teaches  so  as  to 
give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five  and 
threepence  a  lesson.  Miss  Burney  savs 
she  is  a  great  perfbrmw;  and  I  respect  the 
wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily^ 
She  is  very  modest,  and  pretty-mannere4, 
and  not  seventeen  years  old. 

*<  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed.  If  I 
did  not  write  regularly,  vou  would  half  for- 
eet  me,  and  that  would  be  very  wrong,  for 
I  felt  my  regard  for  you  in  my  face  last 
night,  when  tlie  criticisms  were  going  on. 

''This  morning  it  was  all  .donnoisseur- 
ship.  We  went  to  see  some  pictures  paint- 
ed by  a  gentleman-artist,  Mr..  Taylor,  of 
this  place.  My  master  makes  one  every 
where,  and  has  got  a  good  dawdling  com- 
panion to  ride  with  him  now.  •  *  •  *  He 
looks  well  enough,  but  I  have  no  notion 
of  health  for  a  man  whose  mouth  cannot 
•be  sewed  up.  Burney  and  I  anil  Queeney 
teasfe  him  every  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs. 
Monttfgu  is  quite  serious  with  him:  but 
what  eon  one  do  ?  He  will  eat,  I  think; 
and  if  he  does  eat,  I  know  he  will  not  live. 
It  makes  me  verv  unhappy,  but  I  must  bear 
it.  Let  me  always  have<  your  friendslup. 
I  am,  most  sincerely,  dear  sir,  your  faithtul 
servant,  «  H.  L.  T." 

^  [Thit  alludes  to  Johiwon's  freqaont  advice  to 
her  and  MinThrale  to  dafe  their  lelten;  A  laada- 
ble  habit,  which,  however,  be  hinwelf  did  not  al- 
ways ifractise.— Eo.] 

*  [WiUtatn  Melmoth,  the  author  of  tiom- 
'  bome*8  Letten,  and  the  translator .  of  the  Letters 
of  Plinv  and  Cicero,  and  some  of  the  minor  works 
of  the  latter.  He  was' about  Johnson^s  age,  bat 
;OagsuiTivedhim^  dying  in  1799,  aUit  89.— Eo.] 

'  Dr  John  Hinchchfre  — ^BosW£i.l. 


"dB.  J6airsQ2l  TO  MBS.  THRALB.     ' 

f<Ix»nden,  1st  May,  naOL 

"  DvARzsT  MADAM^Mr.  Throle  never 
will  Hve  abstinently,  till  he  can  persuade 
himself  to  live  by  rule  <,  •  ♦  •  •  £ncour- 
age,  as  you  can;  the  musical  girl. 

<'  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual 
dislike,  where  mutual  approbation  is  pai- 
tkularly  expected..  There  is  often  on  both 
sides  a  vigilance  not  over-benevolent;  and 
as  attention  is  strongly  excited,  so  that 
nothing  drops  unheeded,  any  difference  in 
taste  or  opinion,  and  some  dinerence  where 
there  is  no  restraint  will  commonly  appear^ 
immediatelv  generates  dislike. 

"  Never  let  cri^cisms  operate  dn  your  face 
or  vourv.mind;  it  is  vei^  rarely  that  an 
authour  is  hurt  by  his  cnticks.  The  blaze 
of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it 
of^en  dies  in  the  socket.  A  very  few  name& 
may  be  considered  as ,  perpetual  lamps  that 
shine  unconsumed.  From  the  authour  of 
*  Fitzosborne's  Letters'  I  cannot  think  my- 
self in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only  once 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  .soiiie  small 
dispute  reduced  him  to  whistle.  Having 
not  seen  him  since,  that  is  the  last  impres- 
sion. Poor  Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  one 
of  the  company. 

''Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against  her 
own  inclination,  is  very  convenient.  You 
would,  by  your  own  confession,  want  a 
companion:  and  she  i&parplurihus.  Con- 
versing witnheryou  mny find  variety  mone. 

[«  At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs;  B 5 

a  travelled  lady,  of  great  spirit,  and  sonae 
consciousness  of  her  own  abilities.  We 
had  a  contest  of  gallaptry  an  hour  k>D^^ 
so  much  to  tlie  diversion  of  the  company, 
that,  at  Ramsay's,  last  night,  in  a  crowded 
room,  they  would  have  pitied  us  asaln. 
There  were  Smelt  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  who  conies  to  every  place;  and  Lord 
Monboddo,  and  Sir  Joshua,  and  ladles  out 
of  tale. 

"  The  exhibition,  how  will  you  do,  either 
to  see  6t  not  to  see  t  The  exhibition  is 
eminently  splendid.  There  is  contour ^  and 
keeping^t  and.groce,  and  expression,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  artificial  excellence.  The 
apartments  were  truly  very  noble.  The 
pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  skylight,  are  at 
the  top  of  the  house:  there  we  dinetl,  and 
I  sat  over  against  the  Archbishop  of  York." 

**  Bolt-court,  Fleet-ctreet,  7tli  Hay,  ITSO. 
"  I  dined  on  Wednesday  with  Mr,  Fitz- 
maurice,  who  almost  made  me  promise  to 
pass   part  of  the  summer  at  L.lewenny 

*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  lew 
lines. — BoswxLi.. 

*  [Hie  editor  would  have  tuppooed  this  to  have 
been  Mrs.  Boecawen,  but  that  Johoson  appears  to 
have  met  this  lady  two  years  before^  See  ante, 
p.  191 — £d.] 
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To-ax)irow  I  dioe  vith  Mn.  Southwel; 
and  on  Thursday  with  Lord  Lucan.  To- 
night I  go  to  Mias  Monkion's  K  Then  I 
scramble,  when  you  do  not  quite  shut  me 
up;  but  I  am  miserably  under  petticoat 
government,  and  yet  am  not  very  weary, 
nor  much  ashamed." 

*'  Bolt-coart,  Fleet-ctreet,  0th  Uay,  1780. 

*'  I  dine  on  Thursday  at  Lord  Lucan^s, 
and  on  Saturday  at  Lady  Craven's  }  and  I 
dined  yesterday  with  Mrs,  South  we]. 

'*  As  to  mv  looks  at  the  Academy,  f  was 
not  told  of  them;  and  as  I  remember,  I  was 
very  well,  and  I  am  well  enough  now.»» 

"mas.    THRM.X   TO  DR.  JOHN1BON. 

«<  9th  May»  1780. 

«  When  did  I  ever  plague  you.  about  eofh 
taWf  and  graeey  and  expression  7  I  have 
dreaded  t£em  all  three  sinc^  that  hapless 
day  at.Compeigne,  when  you  teased  me  so, 
and  Mr.  Thrale  ma^e  what  I  hoped  would 
have  proved  a  lasting  peace;  but  French 
ground  is  unravourab&  to  fidelity  perhaps, 
and  so  now  you  begin  again :  after  havmg 
taken  five  yeara'  breath,  you  might  have, 
done  more  than  this.  Sav  another  wordi 
and  I  will  bring  up  afresh  the  history  of 
your  exploits  at  St  Denys,  and  bow  cross 
you  were  for  nothing — ^but  somehow  or 
other,  our  travels  never  make  any  part 
either  of  our  conversation  or  correspon- 
dence. •  •  • 

*^  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  is  always  civillef  both 
to  you  and  me  than  either  of  us  deserve. 
I  wonder  Qta  the  phrase  is)  what  he  se^s 
in  us  ?    Not  muck  politeness  surely. 

**  Shall  we  have  some  chat  about  the 
Lives  now?  Thatof  Blackmore  will  be  very 
entertaining,  I  dare  say,  and  he  will  be  res- 
cued from  the  old  wits  who  worried  him, 
much  to  Jrour  dislikinsr:  so  a  little  for  love  of 
his  Christianity,  a  little  for  love  or  his  phy- 
sick,  a  little  for  love  of  his  courage,  and  a 


'  [The  HoQoanible  Mary  Monkton,  daughter 
of  tbs  fififc  Viwoant  Galway,  married  in  1786  tOj 
Edmund,  7th  Earl  of  Corke  and  Orreiy.  Swnd 
peerages  state  her  to  have  been  bom  inAprill 
1747,  and  ber  ladyship  stUl  mixes  in  society  witir 
health  and  spirits  very  extraordinary  at  the  age  of 
eq^ty-tbree;  but  Lodge's  **  Peerage  of  Ireland  *' 
makes  ber  rtill  older,  stating  ber  birth  to  have 
been  hi  Jpril,  1787.  The  dates,  even  in  the 
best  peerages,  aro  so  liable  to  eifoar,  that  the  Edi- 
tor woakl  not  have  paid  much  attention  to  this 
oae,  bat  that  be  has  found  it  eonoboiated  by  an 
annoaneeoMiit  in  the  GentUman's  Mafuixine 
far  Aprils  1787,  that  Lsdy  Galvray  was  dettvered 
«f  a  daughter^  and  it  does  not  any  where  appear 
that  there  was  any  other  daughter.  If  Lady 
Corke  was  the  only  dancbter,  there  can  be  so 
doabt  on  the  sobjeet,  for  the  statement  in  the  Mag- 
asdne,  pnblisbed  at  the  vary  tiine,  cannot  be  eiro- 
neons  in  point  of  data. — ^Elp.] 


little  for  love  of  contr4|dieti4»,  you  will 
save  hun  from  his  malevolent  criticks,  and, 
perhaps,  do  him^the  honour  to  devour  him 
vourseli — as  a  lion  is  said  to  take  a  great 
bull  now  and  then  from  the  wolves  which 
had  fallen  upon  liim  in  thedesert,  and  grave- 
ly eat  him  up  for  his  own  dinner." 

"  DR.   JOHNSON    TO   MRS.  THRALlS. 
<*  Bolt-cottrt,  iFleet-fltroet,  Loadoa,  Sdi  Moy,  1780. 
*<  My  Lives  creep  on.    I  have  done  ^d- 
disatiy  Prior t  Eewe,  GrantiUe^  Sheffield, 
CoUint,  Pitt^  and  almost  FentofL    I  design 
to  take.  Congreve  next  into  my  hand.    I 
hope  to  have  don^  before  vou  can  come 
home*  and  then  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
•         •         •'        •       •         • 

<<  Did  I  tell  you  that  Scot  and  Jones* 
both  ofier  themselves  to  represent  the  uni- 
versity in  the  place  of  Sir  Roger  Newdi- 
gate?  They  .are  struggling  hard  for  what 
others  think  neither  of  them  will  obtain.'*.] 

On  the  Sd  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and 
requested  that  we  might  have  another 
meeting  somewhere  in  the  north  of  Eng 
land  'in  the  antumn  of  this  yeaiv 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon  aflar 
this  time  a  letter,  of  )vhich  I  extract  s  pas- 
sage, relative  both  to  Mr.  Beauclerk  and 
Dr.  Johnson. 

"  The  melancholy  information-  |^-^^ 
you  have  received  concerning  Mr.  "^ 
beauclerk's  death  is  true.  Bad  his  talents 
been  directed  in  any  sufficient  degree  as 
they  ought,  I  have  always  bees  strongly  of 
opinion  that  they  were  calculated  to  make 
an  illustrious  figure:  and  that  opinion,  as  it 
had  been  in  part  formed  upon  Dr.  John- 
son's judj^m^nt,  receives  more  and  more 
confirmation  by  hearing  what,  since  his 
death,  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  concerning 
them.  A  few  evenings  ago  he  was  at  Mr. 
Vesey's,  where  Lord'  Allhorpe  8,  who  was 
one  of  d  numerous  company  ^here,  addressed 
Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beau- 
rclerk's  death,  saying,  <  Our  Club  has  had  a 
great  k)ss  since  we  met  last.'  He  replied 
^  A  loss  that  perhaps  the  whole  nation  coub 
not  repair ! '  The  Doctor  tlien  went  on  to 
speak  of  his  endowments,  and  particularly 
\  ex  tolled  the  wonderful  ease'  witn  which  he 
Vuttered  what  was  highly  exoeRent.  He 
said, '  tliat  no  man  ever  was  so  free,  when 
|e  was  going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from 
a  look  that  expressed  thit^  it  was  coming; 

*  [Loid  Stowell  and  Sir  William  Jones.  ^  LoiA 
StoweU  W98  elected  for  the  Univenity  of  Oxford  in 
1801,  ^d  represented  it  till  bis  pitunotion  to  tfaf 
peerage  in  1881.— £n.] 

'  [Jolm-Geoige»  second  Earl  Speneer,  who  hat 
been  so  kmd  as  to  answer  some  of  the  Editor's  ia* 
qniries  relative  to  the  society ^  of  which  he  and 
Lord  Stowell  are  now  almost  the  only  sarvivona 
—Ed.] 
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or,  when  her  had  said  it,  f^om  a  look  that 
expressed  thai  it  had  'eome.'  At  Mr. 
Thrale's^  some  daya  before,  wheil^Se"^^te 
talkingr  on  the  same  subj^t,  he -said,  refei^ 
ting  to  the  same  idea  oi  his  wonderful  facil< 
4ty,  *that  Beauclerk's  talents  were  those 
which  he  had  felt  himself  more  disposed 
envy,  than  tlipse  of  any  whom  he 
known,^  's.^ 

"  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of  above, 
at  Mr.  Veaey's,  you  would  have  been  much 
gratified,  as  it  exhibited  an  instance  of  the 
high  importance  in  which  Dr.  Johnson's 
character  is  held,  I  think  even  b^ond  any 
i  ever  before  was  witness  to.  The  com- 
pany consisted  chiefly  of  ladies;  among 
whom  were  'the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Port- 
land 1,  the  Duchess'  of  Beaufort,  whom,  I 
■uppose  fiom  her  rank,  I  must  name  before 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Boscawen  9,  and  her  eld- 
est sister,  Mrs.  Lewsouj  who  was  likewise 
there;  Lady  Lucan^,  Lady  Clermont^, 
and  others  of  note  both  for  their .  station 
and  understandings.  Among  other  gentle- 
men were  Lord  Althorpe^  whom  I  have 
before  named.  Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Josh- 
ua Reynolds,  Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wra'xal, 
whose  book  you  have  probably  seen,  *  The 
Tour  to  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe,*  a 
very  agreeable,  ingenious  man,  Drl  War- 
ren, Mr.  Pepys,  me  master  iri  chancery, 
whom,  I  believe,  you  know,  and  pr.  Bar- 
nard, the  prOvost  Of  Eton\  As-  soon  as 
Dr.  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  taken 

'  [Lsdy  Mai]gBret  CaTendish  |Iarley,.onfyvhild 
of  the  sacond  Earl  of  Oxford  and  HortkDer ;  mar- 
lied  io  1 734  to  tho  second  Dukeof  Portland.  She 
wai  the  heireei  of  three  grant  fiimiliee:  heiself  of 
the  Harleyi ;  her  inother  (the  Lady  Harriet  of 
Prior)  was  the  heirew  of  Joho  Holies,  Dake  of 
Newoestio  ;-  and  her  mother  again,  the  heireas  of 
Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle.  **The 
Dachesa  of  Portland  inherited,'*  says  the  peerage, 
**  the  "spirit  of  her  ancestors  in  her  patronage  of 
literatore  and  the  arts."  .  Her  hirth  was  congratu- 
lated hy  Swift,  and  her  childhood  celebrateid  by 
Prior  in  the  well-known  nnrsery  lineb  beginning 

(*  Bfy  Dottle,  lovely  littie  P«gKf ." 
The  dnchesB  died  in  1786.— Ex>.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  184.  Mn.  Boacawen  and  her 
jdanghten,  Mn,  I^veson  Gowcr  and  the  Dnchess 
of  Beaufort,  are  e^ebrated  in  Miss  Hannah  Mora's 
jpoem  entitled  «*  Seasibility,"  who,  speaking  of 
Mn.  Boseawea,  says  that  she     V 

'*"— —▼tows,  enamourdl,  ia  her  besataooi  race, 
All  LeT«M)n'S  SweeUieBi.aad  all  Baaofbrt'a  graoe.**— Sd.] 

'  [Maigaret  Smith ;  niarried  m  1700  ttte  fint 
'Laid  Lacan. — Ed.] 

*' [Fiancee  Marray ;  married  in  17V2  to  Uie  first 
Lord  Clermoni^T-ED.] 

*  [See,  ante  J,  2a9,.lohnaon'sowii  aocoant  of 
'  lUs  evening.  The  gentle  and  good-natared  Laog- 
lon  does  not  Innt  at  his  having  driven  away  '*  the 
very  agreeable  and  ingeniotu  Mr.  Wrazal"-^ 


the  ehait,  the  company  be^h  to  oolleet 
pound  him  till  ^ey  became  not  leas  than 
fonr,  if  not  five  deep;  those  behind  stand- 
ing, add  listening  over  the  heads  of  thoae 
that  were  sitting  near  him.  The  conversa 
tion  for  some  time  was  chiefly  betwe«*n  Dr 
Johnson  and.  the  provost  of  Eton,  while 
the'  others  contributed  occasionally  their 
remarks.  Witfiont  attempting  to  detail 
the  particulars  of  the  conversation,  which, 
perhaps,  if  I  did,  I  should  spin  my  account 
out  to  a  tedious  length,  I  thought,  my  dear 
sir,  this  fi^eneral  account  of  the  respect 
with  whicm  our  valued  friend  was  attended 
to  might  be  acceptable." 
. .  [The  A)rmal  style  of  the  followix^  ^^ 
letter  8,  compared  with  that  of  his 
former  correspondence  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton,  plainly  proves  that  a  coolness  or 
misunderstanding  had  taken  place  between 
them.  The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten 
the  ridicule  with  which  Johnson  had  lately 
treated  Warton*s  poems  7. 

**  BR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON. 
**  Bolt-court,  Fleet-«treet,  9di  Hay,  1780. 

"Sir, — I  have  your  pardon  to  ask 
for  an  involuntary  fault  In  a  parcel 
sent  iVom  Mr.  Bosweil  I  found  the  enclosed 
letter,  which,  without  looking  on  the  direc- 
tion, I  broke  open;  but,  finding  I  did  not 
understand  it,  soon  saw  i't  belonged  to  ygu. 
I  am  sorry  for  this  appearance  of  a  fault, 
but  believe  me  it  is  onW  4he  appearance. 
I  did  not  read  enough  ofthe  letter  to  know 
its  puiport  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  Dr.  Woolfs  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Warton  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment :  "The  disagreement  which  took 
place  after  a  long  and  warm  WooiWuft 
mendship  between  Johnson  and  ©f  Wartoa, 
[Joseph]  Warton  is  much  to  be  **•  ** 
lamented:  it  0C4:urred  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  as  I  am  tokl  by  one  of 
the  company,  who  only  overheard  the  fol- 
lowiiig  conclusion  of  the  dispute :  Johnson. 
'  Sir,  I  am  not  used  tp  be  contradicted.' 
WartoN.  •  Better  for  yourself  and  friends, 
sir,  if  you  were:  our  admiration  could  not 
be  increased,  but  our  love  might.'  The 
party  interfered,  and  the  conversation  was 
stopped,  A  coolness,' howeverV  from  that 
time  took  place,  and  was  increc^ed  by  ma- 
ny trifling  circumstances,  which,  before 
this  dispute,  would,  perhaps,  have  not  been 
attend^  to."  The  style,  however^  of  ^^ 
the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Warton, 
written  ao  hite  in  -Dr.  Johnaon's  lifo,  leads 


'  {F^rom  &e  MS.  which  has  been  communica- 
'ted  to  the  Editor.-^^D.] 
»  [jfnfe,  o.  liS;— Ed:]  ' 
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«B  ta  hOipe  &at  the  difference  recorded  by 
Dr.  WooU  wA  transient    . 

'  **  DR.  JOHNSOlf  TO  DB.WARTOW. 

-     »SSdM«x,  1780. 

<*Dear  8im,— !-It  IS  nqneceesary  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  wa8,obKged  by 
your  useful  memorials.  The  shares  of  Fen- 
ton  aad  Broome  in  the  Odyssey  I  had  be- 
fore from  Mr.  Spenoe^  Dr.  Warburtoli 
did  not  know  tiiem.  I  wish  to  be  told,  as 
the  i^uestioQ  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
poetical  world,  whence  you  had  your  intel- 
ligence; if  fron^  Spenoe,  it  shows  at  least 
his  consistency:  il  from  any  other,  it  con- 
fers corroboration.  If  any  tiling  useful  to 
me  should  occur,  I  depend  upon  your  friend- 
ship. 

•*  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
the  ladles  of  your  house^and  to  the  gentle- 
man that  honoured  me  with  the  Greek 
Epigrams,  when  I  bad,  what  I  hope  some 
time  tb  have  again,  the  pleasure  of  spending 
a  little  tim«  with  you  at  Winchester.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  qx)St  obliged  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  "SAM.JotoSOK."] 

["  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

letter*,  «  But  [Mrs.  Montagu]  and  you 

M«};  m.   ^«*v«^«d,  with  all  your  adulation, 

nothing  .finer  said  of   you  than 

was  said  last  Saturday  night  of  Burke  and 

me.  We  were  at  the  Bishop  of 's  «, 

(a  bishop  tittle  better  than  your  bishop),' 
and  towards  twelve  we  fdl  into  talk,  to 
which  the  ladies  listened,  just  as  they  do  to 
ypu ;  and  said,  as  I  heard,  there  is  no  rising 
unieu  samehody  vfUl  cry  Fire  ! 

*"!  was  last  night  at  Miss  Monkton's; 
and  there  were  Lady  Craven,  and  Lady 
Cnwbume,  and  many  ladies  and  few  men. 
Next  Saturday  I  am  to  be  at  Mr.  Pepy^'s, 
and  in  the  intermediate  time  am  to  provide 
ibr  myself  as  Ijcan.^' 

"S5t]ilfey. 

**  Cimgreve,  whom  I  despatched  at  the 
Borough  while  I  was  attending  the  election, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  little  Lives}  but 
then  I  had  your  conversation."] 

*'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  TQE  RET.  DR.  FARMER. 

^asUiMay,  1780. 

"  Sir, — I  know  your  disposition  to  se- 
cond any  literaiy  attempt,  and  therefore 
venture  upon  the  liberty  of  entreating  you 
to  procure  from  college  or  university  regis^ 
ters  all  the  dates  or  other  informations 
which  they  can  supply  relating  to  Ambrose 
Philins^  Broome,  and  Gray,  who  were  all  of 
Camoridge,  and  of  whose  lives  1  am  to  give 


>  rrhe  Bishop  of  St  Asaph's,  of  whose  too 
eoBfllaiit  appearance  b  general  society  JH  John 
iSB  dinpiiiroved^^ED.] 

VOL.  11.  30 


such  accounts  as!  can  gather.  ^Be  pleased 
:to  ibrffive  this  trouble  from,  sir,*  your  ma  it 
Immble  servant,  >        "  Sam.  Johksok." 

While  John^son  ^as  thus  engaged  in 
preparing  a  delightful  literaiy  entertain- 
ment for  th6  worid>  the  tranquillity  of  the 
metropolis  of  Oreat  Britain  was  Uriexpect- 
edly  disturbed  by  the  most  horrid  series  of 
outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized 
country.  A  relaxation  of  some  of  the  se- 
vere penal  provisions  againM  our  fellow- 
subjects  of  the  Catholick-  communion  had 
been  granted  by  the  leeislature,  with  an 
opposition  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  genu- 
ine mildness  of  Christianity,  united  with 
liberal  policy,  seemed  to  have  become  gen- 
eral in  this  island.  But  a  dark  arid  malig- 
nant spirit  of  persecution  soon  showed 
Itself,  m  an  unworthy  petition  ft>r  the  re- 
peal of  the  wise  ana  humane  stafutfe 
That  petition  was  brought  forward  by  a 
mob,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  intimida- 
tion, and  was  justly  rejected.  But  the  at- 
tempt was  accompanied  and  ibllowed  by 
such'  darinjr  violence  as  is  unexampled  i& 
history.  Of  this  extraordinary  tumult,  Dr, 
Johnson  has  given  the  following  concise^ 
lively,  and  just  account  in  his  '^Letters  to 
Mrs.ThraleS;'* 

"  9th  June,  1780. 

"  On  Friday  ^,  the  good  pro-  Letters,  vol 
tc^stants  met  m  Saint  George's  ii*  pp-  i^ 
Fields,  at  the  summons  of  "*.»«»-«• 
Lord  George  Gordon;  and  marching  to 
Westminster,  insulted  the  lords  and  cotn- 
mons,  who  all  bore'  it  with  great  tame- 
ness.  At  ni^ht  the  outrages  began  by  the 
demolition  6i  the  mass-house  by  Lincoln'a 
Inn. 

'*  An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance 
of  government  I  cantiot  give  yoii.  On 
Monday  Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been  insult- 
ed, spoke  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  ( 
think  been  insulted  too,  of  the  licentiousness 
of  the  populace;  and  his  lordship  treated  it 
as  a  very  slight  irregularity.  On  Tuesday 
night  they  pulled  down  Fielding^s  house  \ 
ai^  burnt  bis  goods  in  the  street  They 
had  gutted  on  .Monday  Sir  George  Savile'd' 
house,  but  the  building  was  saved.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins, 
they  went  to  iNewgate  to  demand  their 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  28t.  I  have  selected  pusaget  ftom 
.several  letters,  without  mentranng,  dates. — Bos*' 

wxLL.     [The  Editor  has  restored  the  dates  andt 
remarkable  ominion. — £s.] 
'  ione  S.: — BoiWELL. 

*  Thk  it  not  quite  correct  Sir  Jolm  Fieldinf 
was,  I  think,  then' dead.  It  was  Jnrtke  Hyde*f 
bottie,  in  St  Martin  Vatreel,  Leieestai^fieldi,  that 
was  gutted,  and  bb  goods  bamtin  tbertieet-r- 
Blake  WAT,  [Sir  John  Fieldioc  did  not  das 
till  the  following  Septeniber,  and  nis  boaae  was 
certainly  attacked  and  plandered.-— £o.] 
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companions,  who  had  hoen  seized  demolicd^ 
mg^  the  chipel.  The  keeper  could  not  re* 
lease  them  hut  hy  the  mayor's  permission, 
which  he  went  to  ask:  at  his  return  he 
found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and  New- 

gate  in  a  hlaze.  They  then  went  to 
iloomshury,  and  i*astened  upon  Lord  Mans- 
field's house,  which  they  pulled  donli;  and 
as  for  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt  them. 
They  have  since  gone  to  Caen- wood,  but 
a  guard  was  there,  before  them.  They 
plundered  some  papists,  I  think,  and  burnt 
a  mass-house,  m .  Moorfields,  the  same 
night 

"On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr. 
Scot  1  to  look  at  Newgate,  and  found  it  in 
ruins,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I 
went  hy,  the  protests nts  were  plundering 
the  sessions-house,  at  the.  Old  Bailey. 
There  ware  liot,  I  believe,  a  hundred:  ,but 
the^  did  tlieir  work  at  leisure,  in  full  se- 
curity,, without  sentinels,  without  trepida- 
tion, as  men  lawfully  employed  in  full  da^. 
Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial 
place.  On  Wednesday  they  broke  open 
the  Fleet,  and  the  Ring's  Bench,  and  the 
Marshalsea,  and  Wood  street  Compter,  and' 
ClerkeniVcll  Bridewell,  and  released  oil  the 
prisoners. 

"  At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and 
to  the  King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  other  places ;  and  one  might  see  the 
glare  of  conflagration  fill  the  sky  from  many 
parts.  The  sigh  t  was  dreadful.  Some  peo- 
ple were  threaitened:  Mr.  Strahan  advised 
me  to  take  care  of  myself.  .  Such  a  time  of 
terror  you  have  been  happy  in  not  seeing> 

**  The  kingp  said  in  coqncil^  '  That  the 
magistrates  had  not  done  their  duty,  but 
that  he  would  do  his  own;'  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  published,  directing  us  to  ke^  our 
servants  within  (Joors,  as  the  peace  was  now 
to  be  preserved  by  force.  The  soldiers 
were  sent  out  to  different  parts^  and  the 
town  is  now  at  quiet. 

"  [What  has  happened  at  your  house  you 
will  know;  the  harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of 
beer:  and,  I  think,  you  ma^  be  sure  that 
the  danger  is  over.  There  is  a  body  of  sol- 
diers at  St.  Margaret's  Hill"] 

« lOth  June,  I7S0. 

**  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be 
every  where  within  call.  There  is  no  long- 
er any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  individuals 
are  hunted  to  the  holes,  and  led  to  prison. 
Lord  Geoive .  was  last  night  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day  in 
my  neighbourhood,  to  seize  the  publisher  of 
a  seditious  paper. 

"  Several  chapels  have  \>eei^  destrojred, 
and  several  inoffensive  papists  have  been 
plundered;  but  the  high  upon  was  to  burn 

>  [Lord  StoweU.— Ed.] 


the  gaols.  This  was  a  good  ^tbhUe  trick. 
The  debtors  and  the  criminab  ^rere  all  set 
at  liberty;  but  of  the  .criminals^  as  has  ai- 
wavs  happened,  many  ar&  already  retaken; 
and  two  pirates  have  surrendertsd  them- 
selves, and.  it  is  e^xpected  that  they  will  be 
pardoned. 

"  Government  now  acts  again  with  its 
proper  force;  and  we  are  all  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  and  the  law.  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  agreable  to  you  and  my 
nuuter  to  have  my  testtmony  to  the  public 
se<^arity;  and  that  you  would  sleep  more 
quietly  When  X  told  you  that  you  are  safe." 

*'  12th  Jane,  ITtO. 

"The  public  has  escaped  a  very  heavy 
calamity.  The  rioters  attempted  the  Bank 
on  Wednesday  night,  but  in  no  great  num- 
ber; and  like  other  thieves,  with  no  great 
resolution.  Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  party 
that  drove  them  awpy.  It  is  agreed,  thai 
if  they  had  seized  the  Bank  on  Tuesday,  at 
the  height  of  the  panick,  when .  no  resist* 
anceh&dheen  prepared,  they  might  have 
carried  irrecoverably  away  whatever  they 
had  found.  Jack,  who  was  always  zealovs 
for  order  and  decency  %  declares,  that  if  he 
be  trusted  with  power,  he  will  not  leave  a 
rioter  alive.  There  is,  however,  now  no 
longer  any  need  of  heroism  or  bloodshed; 
no  blue  riband  3  is  any  longer  worn. 

[''All  danger  hare  is  apparently  over: 
but  a  iittle  agitation  still  continues.  We 
frighten  one  another  with  seventy  thousand 
Scots  *  to  come  hither  with  the  Dukes  of 
Gordon  and  Argyll,  and  eat  ua,  and  hang 
us,  or  drown  us;  but  we  are  all  at  quiet."] 

'*  1401  June,  iTSOu 

"There  has,  indeed,  been  an  universal 
panick,  from  which  .  the  king  was  the  first 
that  recovered.  Withouf  thp  concurrence 
of  his  ministers,  or  the  assistance  of  the  ci* 
vil  magistrates,  he  put  the  soldien  in  mo- 
tion, and  saved  the  town  from  calamities, 
such  ad  a  rabble's  government  must  natural- 
ly produce." 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  sedi- 
tion, from  which  London  was  delivered  by 
the  magnanimity  of  the  sovereign  himself. 
Whatever  some  may  maintain,  I  am  satis- 

*  [At  tlHS  iroaical  allosion  to  Mr.  Wilkw*!  own 
proceedings  in  former  times,  be  woald  have  been 
the  fint  to  smile.  To  a  gentleman  who,  at  a 
still  later  period,  was  alhiding  to  the  tarbaleot 
days  of  Wilkes  and  liberty,  and  appealed  for 
confirmation  of  oome  opinion  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  the 
hitter,  with  a  serious  pleasantry,  replied,  '-My 
dear  sSr,  I  never  was  a  Hl/lrYff."~>ED.] 

?  Lord  Geoige  Gordon  and  his  fibUowera,  ims^ 
these  oatrages,  wore  bloa  ribandi  ia  their  hats. — 
Malonk. 

*  [Mr.  Boswell  had  omitted  this  poMfe.— £ii.] 
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fied  that  theve  was  no  combination  or  plan, 
either  domestic  or  foreign;  bat  that  tlie 
miaduef  spread  by  a  gradual  oonlagion  of 
frenzy y- augmented  bv  the  quantities  of  fer- 
mented liquors  of  which  the  deluded  popu- 
lace possessed  themselves  in  ,the  course  of 
their  depredations. 

I  should  thiuk  ^lyself  very  much  to  blame, 
did  i  here  neglect  to  do  justice  'to  my  es- 
teemed friend  ^  Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper 
of  Newgate,  who  long  discharged  a  very 
important,  trust  with  an  uniform  intrepid 
firmness^  and  at  the  same  time  a  tenderness 
and  a  liberal  charity  which  entitle  him  to  be 
recorded  with  distinguished  honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timiditv  and 
neghgence  of  magistracy,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  almost  incredible  exertions  of  the 
mob  on  the  other,  the  first  prison  of  this 
great  country  was  laid  open,  and  the  prison- 
ers set  free^  but  that  Mr.  Akerman,  whose 
house  was  burnt,,  wou^d  have  prevented  all 
this,  had  proper  aid  been  sent  him  in  due 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

Many  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
brick  part  which  was  built  as  an  addition  to 
the  old  gaol  of  Newgate.  The  prisoners 
were  in  consternation  and  tumult,  calling 
cot,  "  We  shall  be  burnt,  We  shall  be  iburnt! 
Down  with  the  sate  1 — down  with  ^  gate !" 
Mr.  Akerman  hastened  to  them,  showed 
himself  at  the  gate,  and  having,  afler  some 
confused  vociferation  of  *'  tJear  him !  hear 
him  I  "  obtained  a  silent  attention,  he  then 
calmly  toki  them,  that  the  gate  must  not  go 
down:  that  they  were  under  his  care,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape; 
but  that  he  could  assuie  them  they  need 
not  be  afraid  of  being  burnt,  for  that  the 
fire  was  not  in  the  priHon,  properly  so  called, 
which  was  strongly  built  with  «tone;  and 

SfLt  if  they  wouU  engage  to  be  quiet,  he 
mself  wonhi  come  in  to  them,  and  con^ 
duct  them  to  the  further  end  of  the  buikling, 
and  would  not  go  out  till  they  gave  him 
leave.  To  this  proposal  thejr  agr^ ;  upon 
which  Mr.  Akerman,  having  firnt  made 
them  fall  back  from  the  gate,  went  in,  and 
with  a  determined  resolution  ordered  the 
outer  turnkey  upon  no  account  to  open  the 
eate,  even  though  the  prisoners  (though 
be  trnsted  they  would  not)  should  break 
their  word,  and  by  force  bring  himself  to 
order  it.  *'  Never  mind  me,"  said  he, 
"should  that  happen.''  The  prisoners 
peaceably  followed  him,  while  he  conducted 
them  through  passages  of  which  he  had  the 


'  [Why  Mr.  BosweU  ■bould  caU  the  keeper  of 
Newgate  his  '*  e$teemed  frwud  "  hat  puzzled 
many  readen;  bat  betidef  hit  oatiiral  denre  to 
make  the  aoquaiiiluice  of  every  body  who  was 
eminent  or  remarkable,  or  even  fioftfrtMM,  his 
■trange  propensity  for  witnanng  eiacutioaB  proi^ 
ably  bronght  him  mto  more  immediate  ' 
wiui  tbs  keeper  of  Newgate.— En.] 


keys  to  Ae  extremity  of  the  gaol,,  which 
was  most  distant  from  the  fire.  Having  by 
this  very  judicious  conduct  fully  sati&ed 
them  that  ttiere  was  no  immediate  risk,  il* 
anv  at  all,  he;  then  addressed  them  thus: 
'*  Gentlemen,  you  are  now  convinced  that 
I  told  ^ou  true.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  engines  will  soon  extinguish  this  fire^  if 
they  shouki  not,  a  sufficient  guard  will  come, 
and  you  shall  be  all  taken  out  and  lodged  ift 
the  compters.  I  assure  you,  upon  mv  word 
'and  honour,  that  I  have  not  a  fkpChmg  in 
sured.  I  have  led  my  house  that  I  mi^ht 
take  care  of  you.  J  will  keep  my  promise, 
and  stay  with  you  if  you  insist  upon  it;  but 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  out  and  look  afler 
my  family  and  property,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you.»*  Struck  with  his  behaviour,  they 
called  out,  *<  Master  Akerman,  you  have 
done  bravely;  it  was  very  kind  in  you:  by 
all  means  eo  and  take  care  of  vour  own  con* 
cems."  He  did  so  aocordingly,  while  they 
remained,  and  were  all  preserved. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  sub- 
stance of  this  story  with  high  praise,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Burke.  My 
illustrious  friend,  8f)ea)cing  of  Mr.  Akerman^^ 
kindneds  to  his  prisoners,  pronounced  this 
euk)gv  upon  his  character: — "  He  who  has 
long  naid  constantly  in  his  view  the  worst  of 
mankind,  and  is  ^et  eminent  for  tlie  human* 
ity  of  his  disposition,  must  have  had  it  origi* 
nally  in  a  great  degree,  and  continued  to 
cultivate  it  very  carefully." 

[**bR.   JOHNSON   TO  IMRS.    THRALE. 
**Londoa,  idth  June,  1780. 

"  I  was  last  week  at  Hewny^t^  cofl^  Letten^ 
%eT%aH<me.y  and  B.enny  got  her  ^oi.  ii. 
room  pretty  well  filled;  and  there  ?•>«»»»«• 
were  Mrs.  Ord,  and  Mrs.  Horneck,  and 
Mrs.Bunbury  3,  and  other  illustrioas  names, 
and  much  would  poor  Jlenny  have  given  to 
have  had  Mrs.  Tlirale  too,  and  Queeny^ 
and  Burney  ^;  but  human  happiness  is  nev- 
er perfect;  th^re  is  always  unt  vuide  ajf- 
fireusty  as  Maintenon  complained,  there  is 
some  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast. 
Rewny  is  going  t9  RamM;ate;  and  thus  the 
world  drops  away,  and  f  am  left  in  the  sul- 
try town,  to  sec  the  sun  in  the  Crab,  and 
perhaps  in  the  Lion,  while  you  are  paddling 
with  the  .Nereids  5.*' 

(« London,  4th  Jnly,  1780. . 

"1  have  not  seen  or  done  much  since  I 
had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  you  go  away. 
I  was  one.  night  at  Burney's.  There  were 
Pepys,  anil  Mrs.  Ord,  and  Paradise  ^  and 


•  [Mits  Reynold8.^ED.] 

s  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  l«6.<-^Eto.] 
«  [Miss  Fanny  Bnraeyi  tbe'avtfaonf  of  Evelma, 
now  Madame  D'Arblaj.— Ed.} 

*  [Mrs.  Tfarale  yisB  at  BTigbton.r^EnJ 
'  [See  ante^  vol.  I  p.  22.-^£d.] 
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Hoole,  and  Dr.  Dunbar  of  Aberdeen;  and  f 
know  not  how  many  more:  and  Pepva  and 
lKadallthetalk;»] 

f"  Dm.  iOfilV80!7  T6  miss  RETN0LD8. 
.H  Bdt^conrt,  leih  Jane,  Ifsa 
""  Deak  Miit>AM, — I  answer  vour 
jgg^        letter  as  soon  as  I  can,  for  1  have 
just  received  it.    I  am  ver^  wiHing 
to  wait  on  you  at  all  liraes,.  and  will  sit  for 
the  picture,  «nd,  if  it  be  necess&ry^  tHIl  sit 
ai^ain,  for  whenever  I  ait  I  shall  be  always 
With  you. 

*.*  Do  nQt,  m^  love,  burn  your  papers.  I 
have  mended  little  but  some  bad  rhymes  ^ 
I  thought  them  very  pretty,  and  wiiis  much 
moved  in  reading  them.  The  red  ink  is 
onlv  lake  and  gum,  and  with  a  moist  sponge 
ffiJl  be  xwashed  off. 

<<  I  have4>een  out  of  order,  but  by  bleeding 
and  other  means,  am  now  better.  Let  me 
know  on  which  day  Kahall  come  to  you.  I 
am,  dear  madam;  yout:  most  humble  servant, 

^  Sim.  JohnsohI 
..  "  To^ay  I  am  engaged,  aud  only  to- 
day."]. 

[**  DR.  JQHNSQIT  TO  MitS.  THRALE. 

"Lfwdon,  i<Hh  July,  1780. 
Lectera,  '^  LmX  week  I  saw  flesh  but 

v«i.  u.  twice,  and  I  think  fish  onee:  the 

p,  lee-i?^.      f^^i  ^ag  pease. 

.  **  You  are  afraid,  you  say,,  le^t  I  extenu- 
ate myself  too  fast,  and  are  an  enemy  to  vio- 
lence: but  did  you  never  hear  nor  read,  dear 
madam,  that  every  man  has  his  gemui; 
aiiid  that  the.  ^reat  rule  by  which  alt  ex- 
cellence is  attained,  and  all  success  procur- 
ed, is  to  follow  ^eniuii  and  have  you  not 
observed  in  all  our  conversation  that  my 
geniw  is  always  in.  extremes — that  I  am 
very  noisy  or  very  silent,  .very  p^loomy  or 
very  merry,  very  sour  or, very*  kind?  And 
would  you  have  me  cross-  my  geniui, 
when  it  leads  me  sometimes  to  voracity, 
and  sometimes  to  abstinence?^  You  know 
that  the  oracle  said,  Follow  your  gemtu. 
When  we  get  toffethcr  again  (but  when, 
alas!  will  thst  be?)  you  can  manage  me, 
aud  spare  me  the  solicitude  of  managing 
myself. 

"  1  stay  at  home  to  work,  and  yet  do 
not  work  diligently;  nor  can  tell  when  V 
shall  have  done,  nor  perhaps  does  any 
body  but  myself  wish  me  to  have  done: 
for  what  can  they  hope  I^  shall  do  better? 
Yet  I  wish  the  work  was  over,,  and  I  was 
at  liberty.  Would  I  go  to  Mrs.  Aston  and 
Mrs.  Porter,  and  see  the  old  places,  and 
sigh  to  find  that  my  oki  friends  are  gone? 

»  [Of  a  poem  now  (by  tba  faroar  of  Mr,  Pal- 
Biar)  b^foro  ibe  Editor.  Johnsoo  resd  it  atten- 
tively, and  made  aanianMHi  coitectkuis,  bat  sllsr 
all  it  IB  M  Worth  imMk— £».} 


Would  I  recall  plans  of  life  wYiicb  I  neTT?r 
brought  int<»  practice,  and  hopes  of  exrrv^ 
lence  which  I  once  presumed,  and  nerfrr 
have  attained?  Would  i  compare  what  I 
now  am,  with  what  I  once  expected  iohaxe 
been?  Is  it  rea^nable  to  wish  for  suff^n. 
tions  of  shame,  and  opportumdeB  of  Kf 
row?" 

•London,  rp^  Jaly,  tTia 
"  I  dined  yesterday  at  Sir  Joshua's  wki 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  and  she  tokl  me  I 
was  the  best  critick  in  the  world,  ^ 
I  told  her  that  nobody  in  the  work!  eo^ 
judge  like  her  of  the  merit  of  a  critiek. 

"  On  Sunday  I  was  with   Or.  Lawrei^ 
and  his  two  8ister»4n-law,  to  dfne  with  Itfr. 

0 ,  at  Putney.     The  doctor  caiw 

hear  in  a  coach- better  than  ia  a  rocm,  sari 
it  was  but  a  dull  day." 

•^  LoMlon,  l«t  Ai«Brt,  ttm. 
"  I  'sent  to  Lord  Weatcote*  aboot  ks 
brother's  life:  but  he  says  he  knom  »e 
whom  t6  employ,  and  ts  sure  I  shail  dobk 
BO  injury.    There  is  an  ingenious  scbnae 
to  save  a  day's  #ork,  or  part  dt  a  d»r» 
utterly  defeated.    Then  what  avails  it  io 
be  wise?    The  plain  and   the  artful  aitB      I 
must  both  do  their  own   work.     But  I      ' 
think  J  have  got  a  life  of  Dr.  Young  3»j 

luthe  course  of  this  month  mybiodwr 
David  <  waited  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  witk  ^      i 
iblk>wing  letter  or  introduction,'  which  I  \mi      \ 
taken  care  ahould  be  lying  ready  on  his  tr- 
rival  in  Xiondon. 

"to   DR,    SAMUEL    JOHNSON. 

^^  Edtebui^fc,  SSth  Jkpril,  IISOl 

«  Mr  DEAR  sia,— This  will  be  deUverwl 
to  you  by  my  brother  David  on  his  retwi 
frcto  Spain.  You  will  be  glad  to  see  tl« 
roan  who  vowed  lo.<  stand  by  the  old  casUe 
of  Auchinleck  with  heart,  purse,  and  awoidf 
that  romantick  family  solemnity  devised  by 
me,  of  which  you  and  I  Ulked  with  compla- 
cency upon  the  ^pot.  I  trust  that  twHie 
years  of  absence  have  not  leaaened  \m 
feudal  attachment,  and  that  you  will  find 
him  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  yoar  ao- 
quainUnce,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
anectionate  veneration,  my  dear  air, -your 
nvtet  faithful  humble  aervant, 

"  Jaiibs^  Boswbu." 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely,  and 

*  [BvotfaertotbefimtLoidLytletton.bywhiiA 
title  he  was  afterwaidi  hinuelf  created  an  Ei^Ui 
-jer.    See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  4M.  a. — Ed.] 

«  {fVoni  Mr.  (afterwaidi  Sir)  Herbert  CM. 
He  dw^  in  ISl&^En.] 

*  Now  fettled  fai  ljoadoa.-~fieswKi.z..  [Ai 
Inufteetor  of  Seamen's  WUh  in  the  Na^  Vwj 
Offide,  ftom  which  aitattkw  ho  retired  k  18SS. 
aad  disd  18M.  Mat  76.— fia.] 
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has  thiu  m^mioiied  Vim  in  a  letter  to  |Aii 
Thnk i : 

w2.itcJaiie,i7a(i. 

Letters,  "  I  have  had  with  me  a  brother 
▼oi.  a.  of  Boawell'8,  a  Spaauh  merchant, 
*•  '**■  whom  the  ht^r  nao  driyen  from 
his  residence  at  Valencia.  He  is  gone  to 
nee  hi,s  friends,  and  will  find  Scotland  but  a- 
sorry  palace  after  twelve  years'  residence  in 
a  happier  climate.  He  is  a  very  ^reeable 
man,  and  speaks  no  Scptch.^' 

2^  [Dr,  Johnson  had,    for  the  last 

^  year,  felt  some  alleviation  of  a  troa- 
blesome  disease  which  had  long  ^fleeted 
him;  this  relief  he  thus  gratefulnr  and  de- 
voutly acknowledged: 

Sunday,  June  18. — In  the  morning  of 
this  day  'last  year, .  I  perceived  the  remis- 
sion of  those  convulsions  in  my  breast  which 
had  distressed  me  for  more  than .  twen- 
ty years.  I  rettirned  thanks  at  churchy  for 
the  mercy  granted  me,  which  has  now  con- 
tinued a  year."] 

['^DK.  JOHNSON   TO   MRS.    THRALB.. 

*M4diAagllM,t780. 

UtMM,  "I  hope  you  have  no  design  of 
Toi.  ii  stealing  away  to  Italy  before  the 
'  '""*  election,  nor  of  leaving  me  behind 
you;  though  I  am  not  only  seventy  but 
Mcventy-one.  Could  not  you  let  me  lose  a 
year  in  round  numbers?  Sweetly,  sweetly, 
tings  Dr.  Swifl, 


*  Some  dire  minfortaDe  to  |M>rteiid, 
No  eneiiiy  can  match  a  fnead.'  • 

But  what  if  I  am  $event}f^uio7  I  remem- 
ber Sulpitius  says  of 'Samt  Martin — (now 
that 's  above  your  reading^ — Est  animtu 
victor  ofmanmi,  et  senectutt  eedere  neseius. 
Match  me  that  among  vour  own  folks.  If 
you  try  to  plague  me,  I  shall  tell  you  that, 
according  to  Galen,  life  begins  to  decline 
from  thirty-Jive^."] 

"  TO   DR.    BEAfTIE,    AT    ABERDEEN. 

«*  Bolt-court,  Fleet^treet,  Slit  Auguit.  1780. 

"  Si  a, — ^More  years  3  than  t  have  any  de- 
fight  to  reckon  have  past  since  you  and  I 
saw  one  aqotl^er:  of  tnis,  however,  there  is 


no.  reason  for  making  any  reprehensory 
complaints— iSif/atoyerviilw  Butmetbinks 
there  raiffht  pass  some,  small  interchange 
of  regard  between  u^.  If  you  say  that  I 
ou]^ht  to  have  written,  I  now  write:  and  J 
write  to.teUyou,  that  I  have  much  kind- 
ness for  you  and  Mrs.  Beattie;  and  that  I 
wish  your  health  better,  abd  your  life  long. 
Try  change  of  air,  and  come  a  few  degrees 
southwards.  A  soder  xsliinate  may  do  you 
both  good.  Winter  is  coming  in;  and 
Loudon  will  be  warmer,  and  gayer,  and 
busier,  and  more  fertile  of  amusement  than 
Aberdeen. 

'<  My  health  is  better,  but  thai  will  be 
little  in  the  balance  when  I  tell  you  that 
Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  ^md  is,  I 
doubt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr.  Thrale  has 
been  very  dangerously  disordered;  but  ia 
much  better,  and  I  hope  will  totally  recov- 
er. He  has  withdrawn  himself  from  busi- 
ness, the,  whole  summer.  Sir  Joshua  and 
his  sister  are  well;  and  Mr.  Da  vies  has  got 
great  success  as  an  authour  *,  generated  hy 
the  corruption  of  a  bookseller  ^  Mora- 
news  I  have  not  to  tell  you,  and  therefore' 
fou  must  be  contented  with  hearing,  what 
know  not  whether  you  much  wis|i  to 
hear^^,  ^hatlam,  sir,  your  roost  humble 
servant,  ,  **  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

"to  JAMES   B08WELI.,.  E8<1. 

*'  London,  Slil  Aufuac,  1780 

*'  Dear  sir, — ^I  find  you  have  taken  one 
of  your  fits  of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved 
not  to  write  till  you  are  written  to:  it  is  but 
a  peevish  humour,  but  ypu  shall  have  your 
way. 

"  I  have  sat  at  hoipe  in  Bolt-couil  all  the 
sum.mer,'  thinkinfg  to  write  ihe  Lives^  and  a 
great  part  of  the  time  only  thinking.  Sev- 
eral or  them,  however,  are  done,  and  1  still 
think  to  do  the  rest. 


*  Mra.  Piozzi  has  omitted  the  name,  she  best 
knows  wAv.— BoswaitL.  [Nn.  PiozEi  (acting 
with  niore  delieac^,  both  to  him  and  other!,  than 
Mr.  Beswoll  hhmelf  showed),  has  almost  every 
where  omitted  names:  she  fssited,  perhaps,  that 
Mr.  Boewell  might  not  like  to  see  his  name  conpr 
led  With  the  dmgnation  of  Scotland  as  a  *<  sorry 

*  [ft  may  be  sonnised  that  Mrs.  Thrale,  at  her 
lut  birtb^dat,  WSs  thirty-five:  see  ante,  pp.  87 
and  216.— Ed.] 

'  I  had  been  five  jvsn  absent  from  London.^ 

BSATTIX. 


*  Meanii^  bis  entertaining  **  Memoirs  of  Da* 
▼id  Garrick,  Esq.,'*  Qf  which  Johnson  (as  Davies 
informed  me)  wrote  the  first  sentence;  thus  giv- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the  peribrmanoe. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  characteristiea]  of  its  anthoor« 
beginning  with  a  maxim,  and  proceeding  to  Qlos- 
rate.  '*  All  excellence  has  a  right  to  be  recorded. 
I  shall,  therefore^  think  it  soperfinoos  to  apologize 
for  writing  the  life  of  a'  man,  who,  by  aq  nncom-' 
mon  aaseibblage  of  private  virtnes,  Saomed  the 
highest  eminence  m  a  pnblick  profession. '*-^Bos-. 

WELL. 

»  [What  the  Biqfyression  *'  generated  by  tho  cor- 
ruption of  a  booluiieller  "  means  seems  not  quits 
clear;  perhaps  it  is  aa  alhision  to  the  generation 
of  a  class  of  insects,  as  if  Davies,  fioni  his  adver- 
sity as  a  bookseller,  had  borst  into  new  and  gao- 
dier  life  as  an  anthbor. — Ed.] 

•  I  wish  he  had  omitted  the  siispick>n  expressed 
here,  though  I  belioTe  he  meant  nothing  but  joo- 
nlarity;  for,  though  he  and  I  difiered  sometimes 
in  opinion,  he  well  knew  how  mneh  I  lofid  and ' 
revved  him. — ^Bkattxs. 
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'<  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  famih^  havB,  since 
his  illness,  passed  their  time  first  at  Bath, 
and  then  at  Brighthetmstone ;  but  I  have 
been  iit  neither  place,  I  would  have  gone 
to  Lichfield  |f  F  could  have  had  time,  and  I 
might  have  hacl  time  if  I  had  been  active; 
but  I  have  missed  much;  and  done  little. 

".  In  the  late  disturbances/  Mr.  Thrale's 
house  and  stock  were  in  great  danger.  The 
mob  was  pacified  at  uieir  first  invasioh 
with  about  filly  pounds  in  drink  and  meat; 
and  at  their  second,  were  driven  away  bjr, 
the  soldiers.  Mr.  Strahan  gXA,  a  garrison 
into  his  hous<>,  and  maintained  ^  them,  a. 
fortnight:  he  was  so  frighted,  that  he  ie^ 
inoved  part  of  his  goods. '^  Mrs.  Williams 
took  abelttur  in  the  couniiy.      , 

'<  I  know  not  Aether  1  shall  get  a  ram- 
ble this  autumn.  It  is  now  about  the  time 
when  we  were  travelling.  I  have,  how- 
ever, better  health  than  I  had  then,  and 
hope  you  and  I  may  yet  show  ourselves  on 
some  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa  ^  In 
the  mean  time  let  us  pldy  no  trick,  but  ke^p 
each  other^s  lundness  by  all  means^in  our 
power. 

"  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar  of 
Aberdeen,  who  has  written  and  published  a 
verv  ingenious  book  s,  and  who  1  think  has 
a  kindness  for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows 
you,  have  a  kindness  for  you. 

'Vl  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown 
tall;  ana  your  son  has  become  a  learned 
young  man. ,  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love  your 
naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall  persuade 
to  love  roe.  When  the  Live^  are  done,  I 
shall  send' them  to  complete  her  collection, 
but  must  send  theih  in.  papeK  as,  for  want 
of  a  pattern,  I  cannot  bind  them  to  fit  the 
rest.  I  an;^^  sir,  yo\irs  most  affectionately, 
"  Sam.  John  son." 


["  TO 


Letten, 
▼ol.  ii. 
p.  180. 


MRS.  THRALE. 

*  London,  t&ih  Ancnt,  1780. 
**  I  have  not  dined  out  for  some 
time  but  with  Retmy  or  Sir  Josh- 
ua;   and  next  week    Sir  Joshua 


'  Jt  willlio  doubt  be  remarked  how  he  avokb 
the  rebellions  land  of  America.  This  pots  me  in 
mind  of  an  anecdote,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to 
my  worthy,  eocial  friend,  Go^emoar  Richard 
Penn.  *^  At  ofie.of  Miai  £.  Hervey's  aflBemblies, 
Dr.  Johnson  was  following  her  op  and  down  the 
loom; .  npop  which  Lord  Abinaton  observed  to 
her,  *  Yoar  gr^ai  inend  is  very  fond  of  yon;  yoa 
can  gp  no  where  without  him.'  *  Av/  said  she, 
'  be  woold  follow  me  to  any  part  of  the  world/ 
'  Then,'  said  the  earl,  *  ask  him  to  go  with  yon 
to  AmerieeL*  "— Bosw«ll.  [This  lady  was 
Mks  Elizabeth  Hervey,  daughter  of  William, 
brother  of  Johnson's  two  friends,  Thomas  and 
Henry  Hervey.  ^e  was  bom  in  1780,  and  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  nnmarried. — Ed.]  ' 

*  <*  &sayson  the  History  of  Mankind. "-^Bos- 

WKU.. 


goes  to  Devoii6hl|»9  «nd  JR^fmy  to  Rich* 

mond,  and  I  am.  left  by  myselw  I  wish  I 
could  say  nunquam  minnu  3,  &q.,  but  I  am 
not  diligent.  ' 

"  I  am.  afraid  that  I  shall  not  see  Lichfield 
this  year,  yet  it  would  please  roe  to  show 
my  mends  how  much 'belter  I  am  g'rown: 
but  I  am  not  grown,  I  am  afraid,  leas  idle; 
and  of  idleness  I  tim  now  paying  ibe  fine  by 
having  no  leisure."] 

This  year  iie  wrote  to  a  ^oung  clergyman* 
in  the  country  the  following  very  e;ccellent 
letter,^  which  contains  valuable  advice  to 
divinefli  in  general : . 

**  Bol^col]l(t,  SOlh  Almost,  1780. 

"DtAR  SIM, — Not  many  days  apro  Dr. 
Lawrence  showed  me  a  letter,  in  whiph  you 
make  mention  of  me:  1  hope,  therefore,  you 
will  not  be  displeased  that  I  endeavour  to 
preserve  your  good  will  by  some  observa- 
tions which  your  letter  suggested  to  me. 

*'  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  im* 
proprieties  in  the  daily  service  by  reading 
to  an  audience  that  requires  no  exaetnesB. 
Yout/eari  I  hope,  secures  you  from  danger. 
They  who  contract  absurd  habits  are  such 
.  as  have  no  fear.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the 
same  thing  very  o/leA  without  some  pecu- 
liarity of  manner:  but  that  manner  maybe 
good  or  bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at  least 
preserve  it  from  being  bad :  to  make  it  ffood, 
there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of  nat- 
ural' or  casual  felicity,  which  cannot  be 
taught;  . 

*^Your  present  method  of  making  your 
sermons  seems  very  judieious.  Few  fre- 
quent preacher?  can  be  supposed  to  }iive 
sermons  more  their  own  than  yours  will  be. 
Take  care  to  register,  somewhere  or  other, 
the  authours  from  whom  your  several  dis- 
courses are  borrowed;  and  do  not  imagine 
that  yon  shall  always  remember,  even  what, 
perhaps,  you  now  think  it  impossible  to 
forget. 

<■  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  yon  at- 
tempt,  from  time  to  time,  an  original  ser- 
mon: and,  in  the  labour  of  composition,  do 
not  Durden  your  mind  with  too  much  at 
once;  do  not  exact  from  yourself  at  one 
effort  of  excogitation,  propriety  of  diought 
and  elegance  of  expression.  Invent  first, 
and  then  embellish.  The  production  of 
something  where  nothing  was  before,  ia  an 
act  of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or 
decoration  of  the  thing  produced.  Set 
down  diligently  your  thougnts.  as  they  rise 
in  the  first  words  that  occur;  and  when 
you  have  matter  you  will  easily  give  it 


'  (^*  Never  less  alone  than  when  alooe.** — 
Ed.] 

*  [Probably  his  friend,  the  Reverend  Geoige 
Strahan,  who  pablisbed  his  Pray  en  and  Medita- 
tions.^ED.] 
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c>mi;  nwr,  perhaps,  wil  this  method  tto 
ilwuys  n^lessary;  for,  by  habit,  your 
houjrht^  anfl  diction  will  flow- together. 

"  Xhe  composition  of  sermons  is  not  Very 
rtflUcuU:  the  divisions  not  only  help  the 
nemory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the  judg- 
:nent  of  the  writer r  they  supply  sources  of 
in%reiiiion,  and  keep  every  part  in  its  proper 
place.       ' 

"  WTiat  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your 
account    of  the  manners  of  your  parish j 
from  -which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been  long 
neglected  bv  the  parson.    The  Dean  of 
Carlisle  ^  who  was  then  a  little  rector  in 
Northamptonshire,  t^ld  me,  that  it  might 
be   discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a 
clcrgymah  resident  in  a  parish,  by  the  civil 
or  'savage  manner  of  the  people.    Such  a 
congregation  as  yourd  stands  in  need  of 
much  reformation:  and  I  would  not  have 
yoa  think  it  impossible  to  reform  them. 
*A  very  savage  parish  wa»  civilized  by  a  de^ 
cayed  gentlewoman,  who  came  among  them 
to  teacli  apetty  school.    My  learnedfriend. 
Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a 
yoiin^  nian,  had  the;careof  aneighbouring 
parish  for  fifteen  pouilds  a  year,  which  he 
was  ne^er  paid;  but  he  counted  it  a  conve-. 
nienoe,  that  it  compelled  him  to  make  a 
BeriDon  weekly.    One  woman  he  could  not 
bring  to  the  communion;  and  when  he  re- 
proved or  exhorted  herj  she  only  answered, 
that  she  was  no  scholar.    He  was  advised 
to  set  some  good  woman  or  man  of  the 
parish,  a  little  yiftaeT  than  herselfr  to  talk  to 
her  in  a  language  level  to  her  mind.    Such 
honest,  I  may  call  them  holy,  artifices  must  be 
practised b^  every  clergyman;  for  all  meaiis 
must  be  tned  by  which  souls  may  be  saved. 
Talk  to  your  people,  however,  as  much  as 
you  ca<i;  and  you  will  find,  that  the  more 
frequently  you,  converse  with  them  upon 
religious  subjeeti,  the  more  willingly  tiiey 
will  attend,  and  the  more  submissively  they 
will  learn.    A  clergyman's  diligence  always 
makes  hinl  venerable.    I  think  I  have  now 
only  to  say,  that,  in  the  momentous  work 
you  have  undertaken,  I  prav  God  to  bless 
you.    1  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  JoHMsoir.'* 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  SMth 
August,  6th  September^  and  1st  October, 
and  from  them  I  extract  tlie  following  pas- 
sages: 

«  My  brother  David  and  I  find  the  long 
indulged  fancy  of  our  comfortable  meeting 
again  at  Auchinleck  so  well  realised,  that 
it  in  some  degree  confirms  the  pleasing 
hope  of  O!  preelmrum  diem!  in  a  future 
HUte. 

"  I  beg^  that  yon  may  never  again  bar- 
—  ■  ■     -    -*       ■  ' 

1  Dr.  Pcny<— BoswssA. 


hour  a  suspicion  of  mj  indulging  a  peevish 
humour,  or  playing. tricks;  you  wiu  recol- 
lect that  when  I  confessed  to  you  that  I  had 
once  been  intentionally  silent  to  try  your 
regfird,  I  ffafve  you  pny  word  and  honour 
that  I  would  not  do  so  again. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state  of 
heaTth;  I  pray  G6d  to  'continue  it  long.  1 
hare  oilen  said  that  i  would  willingly  have 
ten  years  added  to  my  life,  to  havf  tea 
taken  from  yours;  - 1  mean,  that  I  woukl  be 
ten  years  older  to  have  you  ten  '  years 
younger.  But  let  me  be  thankful  for  tha 
years  during  which  I  have  eiiioyed  your 
friendship,  and  please  myself  with  the  hopes 
of  enjoying  it  many  'yeare  lo  come  in  this 
state  oi  l^ing,  trusting  always,  that  in 
another  state,  we  shall  meet  never  to  be 
separated.  Of  this  we  can  form  no  notion; 
but  the  thought,  though  indistinct,  is  de- 
lightful, when  the  miml  is  calm  and  clear. . 

"The  riots  in  London  were  certainly 
horrible;  but  you  give. me  no  account ol* 
your  own  situation  during,  the  bark^roua^ 
anarchy.  A  description  ot  it  by  Dr.  John- 
son would  be  a  ereat'painting^;  you  might 
write  another  *  London,  a  poem.' 

**  I  am  charmeck  with  your  condescending 
aflectionate  expression.  Met  us  keep  each 
other's  kindness  by  all  the. means  in  our 
power:'  my  revered  'friend!  how  elevating  ' 
is  it  to  my  mind,  that  I  am  found  worthy  to 
be  a  companion  to  Dr.  Samuel  JphnsonI 
All  that  vou  have  said  in  grateful  praise  of. 


Mr.  Walmstey,  I  have  long  thought  of  you; 
but  we  are  both  Tories,  which  has  a  very 
general  influence  upon  our  sentiments.    I 


hope  that  you  will  agree  to  meet  me  at 
York,  about  the  end ^f  this' month;* or  if 
vou  will  come  to  Carlisle,  that  would  be 
better  still,  in  case  the  dean  be  there. 
Please  to  consider,  that  to  keep  each  oth- 
er's kindness,  we  should  eveiy  ^ear  have 
that  free  and  intimate  communicati6n  of 
mind  which  can  be  had  only  when  we  are 
together.  We  should  have  both  Qursolcfmn 
and  our  pleaSsant  talk, 

"  I  wnte  now  fbr  the  third  time,  ttf  tell 
you  that  my  desire  for  our  meeting  this  au- 
tumn is  much  increased.  I  wrote  to  'Squire 
Godfrey  Boeville,  my  Yorkshire  chief,  that 
I  should,  perhaps,  pay  him  a  visit,  as  i  was 
to  hold  a  conference  with  Dr.  .Johnson .  at 
York.  I. give  you  my  word  and  honour 
that  I  said  not  a  word  of  his  inviting  you; 
but  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows ; 

"  *  I  need  not  tell  you  I  shall  be  happy  to 
isee  you  here  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  as 
vou"  propose;  and  I  shall  likewise  be  in 
hopes  that  you  will  persuade  Dr.  Johnson  to 
fimsh  the  conference  here.  It  will  add  to 
the  favour  of  your  own  company,  if  you 


*  I  had  not  I 
Boswxu« 


bis  lettem  to  Mis.  Thiato.-^ 
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prevail  upon,  aueh  an  tssociste,  to  aasisi 
^ogr  observa'tions.  I  have  often  been  En- 
tertained with  'his.  writings,  and  t  once  be- 
longed to  a  club  of  whicn  he  was' a  mem- 
ber, and  I  nev^r  spent  ap  evening  there,  but 
I  hnard  something  from  him  well  worth  re- 
membering.' 

"We  have  thus,  my  dear  sirj  good  oom- 
for table  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
York,  where  you  may  be  assured  we  shall 
be  iieartiiy  welcome.  I  pray  vou  then  re- 
solve to  set  but;  und  let  not  the  year  1780 
be  It  blank  in  our  social  caiepdar,  and  in 
that  record  of  wisdom  and^^it,  which  I  keep 
with  so  tnuch  diligence,  to  your  honour,  4nd 
the.  instruction  and  delight  of  others." 

Mr.  Thrirfe  had  now  iiobther  contest  for 
the  representation  in  parliament  of  the 
borough  of  Southward,  and  Johnson  kindly 
lent  liim  his  assistance,  hjf  writing  advertise- 
ments and  letters  for  (um.  I  shall  insert 
one  a^  a  specimen  ^ 


«. 


**  TO   THfi  WORTHT   ELECTORS    OF   THE 
BQKOUOH  OF    BOUTHWAIIK. 

<*  SouUiwark,  Sth  6ept  1780. 

^  "  Gek TLEHEW,— A  new  parliament '  be- 
ing now  called,  1  again  solicit  t^e  honour 
of  being  elected  for  one  of  your  representa- 
tives; and  solicit  it  with  ,the  greater  confi- 
dence, as  I  aiii  not  conscious  of  having  neg- 
lected my  dutv,  or  of  having  acted  others- 
wise  than  as  oecomes  the  independent  re« 
presentative  of  independent  constituents; 
superiour  to  fear,  hope,  and  expectation, 
who  has  no /private  purposes  to  promote, 
and  whose  prosperity  is .  in volyea  in  the 
prosperity  of  hi?  country.  As  my  recovery 
iVom  a  very  severe  distemper  is  not  yet  per- 
fect, I  have  declined  t($  attend  the  liall,  and 
hope  an  omission  so  necessary  will  not  be 
harshly  censured. 

"  t  can  only  send  my  respectful,  wishes, 
that  all  your  deliberations  may  tend  to  the 
happiness  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  peace  of 
.the  bo^oiigh.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your^most 
faithfiil  and  obedient  ^rvant^ 

"Heurx  ThralV, 

^^  [Mrs.>  Piozzi  exhibits  Dr.  Johnson 
J^^  in  a  new  and  unexpected  character, 
as  taking  a  personal  part  in  one  of 
Mr.  Th rale's  contents  for  the  borough* 
"Dr.  Johnson,"  she  says,  "knew  how  to 
be  merry  with  m^an  people,  as  well  as  to  'be 
sad  with  them;  he  love^  the  lower  ranks  of 
humanity  with  a  real  affection:  and  though 
his  talents  and  learning  kept  him  always  in 
the  sphere  of  upper  U^,  yet  he  never  lost 
light  of  the  time  when  he  and  they  shared 
pain  and  pleasure  in  conunon. .  A  borough 
election  once  showed  me  his  toleration  of 
boiftteroua  mirth,  and  his  content  in  the 
eompany  of  people  -whom  one  wouki  have 


taught  at  first  sifhtlittk^  caknlated  for  h» 
society.  A. rough  fellow  one  #ay  on  sue* 
an  occasion,  a  Initjier  by  trade^  seelpg  Di 
Johnson's  beaver  in  a  staieol*  de^y,  seizes 
it  suddenly  with  one  hand,  and  clapping 
him  on  the  back  with  the  other:  '  Ah,  mas- 
ter Johnson,'  sdys  he,  *  this  is, no  time  to  be 
thinking  about  hats.^  *  No^  no,  sir/  replies 
our  Doctor  in  a  cheerful  tone,  <  hat«  are  of 
no  qse.  now,  .as  yon  say,  except  to  Uirow  up 
in  the  air  and  huzza^with;'  accompanying 
Iiis  words  with  the  true  election  haUoo.^'] 

'<T0   THE    RIGHT   HONOURARLR    I.ADT 
SOUTJHWfiLX^l,   DUBLIN. 
**  BoIt-ooiiH,  Fleet-stfeet,LoiNloii,  Sth  Sept.  ITM. 

"Madam, — Among  the  numerous  ad- 
dl-esses  of  condolence  wliich  your  great  Um 
must  have  occasioned,  be  pleased  to  receive 
this  from  one  whoee  name  perhaps  yon  have 
never  heard,  and  tp  vihotix  j^our  ladyship  k 
known  only  by  the  reputation  of  your  vir- 
tue, and  to  whom  your  lord  was  known  on-  - 
ly  by  his  kindness  and  beneficence. 
'  "  Your  ladyship  is  now  again  summoned 
to  exert  that  piety  of  w^hich  you  once  gave, 
in  a  state  of  pain  and  danger,  so  illustrious 
an  exarbple;  and  your  lord's  beneficence 
may  be  still  continued,  by  those,  who  with 
his  fortune  Inherit  his  virtues. 

"I  hope  to  be  forgiven  ihe  liberty  which 
I  shall  take  of  informing  your  ladysSiip,  that 
Mi*.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  son  of  your  late 
tord's  fatlier  %  had,  by  recommendation  to 

^  Margaret;  ihe  second  daughter,  and  one  of 
the'co-heiresaes  of  Arthnr  Cecil  HamHtOB,  Ejq. 
She  was  married  in  1741  to  Thomas  Geoige,  die 
thiitf  Baron,  and  first  Visconnt^  Soo^well,  and 
lived  with  him^  in  the  most  perfect  coonabial  felici- 
ty, till  September,  1780,  when  Lcitd  Soathweli  di- 
ed; a  loss  wbicb  she  never  ceased  to  lam^t  to  the 
hour  of  ber  own  dissolution,  in  her  eighty'ifint  year, 
August  16,  l^es.  The  "  illoiitoioas  example  of 
piety  and  foitirude  **  to  which  Dr.  Johuoo  alhides 
was  the  submitting,  when  past  her  fifiieth  year,  la 
an  extremely  painful  suqpcal  operation,  wh^ 
she  endured  with  eatraoidinary  firamess  and  eooi- 
posure,  not  allowing  henelf  to  be  tied  to  her  chair, 
nor  uttering  a  single  moan.  Thie  slight  tribute  of 
afiection  to  the  memory  of  these  two  most  aoiia- 
ble  and  excellent  persons,  who  were  not  leas  din- 
tingnished  by  dieir  piety,  beneficence,  and  ai»- 
bounded  charity,  than  by  suavity  of  maiineii 
which  endeared  them  to  all  who  knew  them,  k  is 
hoped,  win  be  foigiven  from  one  who  was  hon- 
oured by  their  kindness  and  friendship  fiom  his 
childhood. — Maloke.  ' 

*  Thomas,  the  seeond  Lord  Southwell,  who 
was  bom  Jan.  7,  lll98>-9,  and  died  in  London, 
Nov.  18,  1766.  J^yhnaon  was  Well,  aequainted 
with  this  nobleman,  and  said,  **  he  was  thevhigh- 
est  bred  man,  withoot  insolence,  that  he  was  ever 
in  company  with. '  *  His  younger  brother,  Edmvnd 
Southwell,  lived  in  intimaey  with  Johnson  fo; 
many  years.  See  an  account  of  him  in  **  Haw 
kins's  Life  of  JohnMO,"  p.  406.    Ha  died  it 
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your  lord,  a  quarterly  allowance  of  ten 
pound8,«the  last  of  which,  due  July  96,  he 
has  not  received:  he  was  in  hourly  hope  [of 
his  remittance,  and  flattered  himself  that  <m 
October  96,  he  should  have  received,  the 
ivhole  half-year's  bounty,  when  he  was 
struck  with  the  dreedAil  news  of  his  bene- 
factor's death. 

**  May  I  presume  to  hope,  that  his  want, 
his  relation,  and  his  merit,  which  excited 
his  lordship^s  charily,  will  continue  to  have 
jthe  same  effect  upon  those  whom  he  haa 
leil  behind;  and  that,  though  he  has  lost 
one  friend,  he  may  not  yet  be  destitute. 
Tour  lady8hi{>'s  charity  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
erted where  it  is  wanted  more;  and  to  a 
mind  like  yours,  distress  is  a  sufficient  re- 
commendation. I  hope  to  be  allowed  the 
honour  of  being,  madam,  your  ladyship's 
most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  JoHifsOH." 

—  [Amongst  Mr.  Lowe's  papers  was 

found,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  handwriting, 
the  following  draft  of  a  letter  which,  no 
doubt,  Johnson  had  sketched  for  his  poor 
friend,  and  which  was  probably  addressed 
to  the  new  Lord  Southwell  i : 

«'.Mt  LORD,— The  allowance  which 
you  are  pleased  to  make  me,  I  received 

on  the by  Mr.  Puffet    Of  the  joy 

which  it  brought,  your  lordship  cannot 
judge,  because  ypti  cannot  imagine  my  dis- 
tress. It  was  long  since  I  hiul  known  a 
morning  without  solicitude  for  noon,  or  Iain 
down  at  ni^ht  without  foreseeing,  with  ter- 
ror, the  distresses  of  the  morning.  My 
debts  were  small,  but  many;  my  creditors 
were  poor,  and  therefore  troublesome.  Of 
this  misery  your  lordship's  bounty  has  given 
me  an  intermission.  May  your  lordship 
live  long  to  do  much  good,  and  to  do  for 
many  what  you'  have  done  for,  my  lord, 
your  lordship's,  &c.  "  M.  Lows."] 

On  his  birthday,  Johnson  has  this  note: 


London,  Nov.  22,  1772.  In  opposition  tio  the 
knight's  nnfavonrable  representation  of  this  gei^ 
tlenian,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  first  in- 
troduction to  Johnson,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
add,  that  he  appeared  to  me  a  pions  man,  and 
was  very  fond  of  leading  the  conTenation  to 
religions  snbjects. — ^Malonb.  [Sir  J.  Hawkins's 
account  is  not  otherwise  '*  unfavomable  "  than  in 
representmg  him  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  poverty  so  abject  as  to  be  almost  incredible  ; 
and  the  editor  Would  have  been  satiified  that  Haw- 
kins liad  been  under  some  mistake  about  thii 
matter,  bad  not  Mr.  Malone  (disposed  as  he  was 
to  censure  Hawkins,  and  to  uphold  Soatbwell) 
appeared  in  the  foregoing  note  to  acqaioKa  in 
that  ^art  of  Hawkkis's  statement.— fo.] 

>  [Conunonicaiad  to  the  fditor  by  JMr*  Mndt- 
land.— £d.] 

vox..  !!•  81 


*M  am  ndw  begnining  (he  BeveBfy-eeooiid 
year  of  iby  life,  with  more  strength  of  body 
and  greater  vigour  of  mind  than  I  think  ia 
common  at  that  age." 

'  But  still  he  complains  of  sleepless  nights 
and  idle  dbys,  and  forgetfulness,  or  neglect 
of  resoltitions.  He  3ius  pathetically  ez- 
preases  himself: 

^  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  li& 
'with  tny  own  total  disapprobation."  ;-. 

Mr.  Macbeen,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
more  than  once,  as  one  of  Johnson's  hum- 
ble friends,  a  deserving  but  tmfortunate 
man,  bemg  now  oppressed  by  age  and  pov- 
erty, Johnson  solicited  the  Lord  ChanceDor 
Thurlow  to  have  him  admitted  into  the 
Charter-house.  I  take  the  liberty  to  insert 
his  lordship's  answer,  as  I  am  eager  to  em 
brace  every  occasion  of  augmenting  ti^  le 
spectable  notion  wliich  should  ever  be  en  , 
tertained  of  my  illustrious  friend: 

**  TO   DB.    SAMUKL   JOHNSON. 

.     *< London,  S4th  October,  mo. 

^'SiR, — I  have  this  moment  received 
your  letter  dated  the  19th,  and  returned 
from  Bath. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I  placed 
one  in  the  Chartreux,  without  the  sanctioa 
of  a  recommendation  so  distinct  and  so  au<- 
thoritatiFe  as  yours  of  Macbean^  and  I  am. 
afraid,  that  according  to  the  establishment 
of  the  house,  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
charity  so  good  amends  will  not  soon  recur- 
But  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen,  if 
you'll  favour  me  with  notice  of  it,  I  will  try 
to  recommend  him  to  tlie  place,  even  thougit 
it  should  not  be  my  turn  to  nominate.  J. 
am,  sir,  with  great  regard,  your  most  faitn 
ful  and  obedient  servant, 

«  Thitrlow.." 

Mr.  Macbean  was,  however,  on 
Lord  Thurlow'9  nomination,  ad- 
mitted into  ihe  Chartreux  in  April,  1781; 
on  which  occasion  Dr.  Johnson,  with  that 
benevolence  by  which  he  was  uniformly  ac- 
tuated, wrote  thefoUowing  letter^  which, 
for  the  sake  of  connexion,  may  properly  be 
ijDtroduced  here: 

''to   the   B£VSR£ND  SB.   irEftB,   AT 
LAMBKTH. 
••BolWoeert,  FlaeMlrset,  KMh  ApiQ,  nai. 

''  Rev.  sir, — The  beaver  ia  one  of  my 
old  friends,  a  man  of  great  learning,  whom, 
the  chancellor  has  be«i  pleased  to  nominate 
to  the  Chartreux.  He  attends  his  grace  the 
archbishop,  to  take  the  oath  required;  and 
being  a  modest  scholar,  will  esca^  embar- 
r^Bsnent,  if  you  axe  so  kind  as  to  introduce 
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Limy  by  wluch  you  will  do  a  kindnesB  to  a 
tnaD  of  great  merit,  and  add  another  to 
those  favouro,  whieh  have  already  been  con- 
ferred by  you  on,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
rant,  "  Sam.  Jdhmson." 

"to  JAMES  B08WBLL,    180- 

(*  17th- QoU  1780; 

«  Dear  «ie, — I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a 
letter  that  will  not  please  you,  and  ^ et  it  is 
at  last  what  I  fesolve  to  do.  This  year 
musi  pass  without  an  interview;  the  sum- 
mer has  been  foolishly  lost,  like  many  other 
of  my  summers  and  winters.  I  hardly  saw 
a  green  fieldj  but  staid  in  town  to  work,, 
without  working  much. 

<*  Mr.  Thrale^B  loss  of  health  has  lost  him 
the  election  i;  he  is  now  going  to  Bright- 
helms  tone,  and  expects  me  to  go  with  him: 
4nd,  how  long  I  shall  stay,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
do  not  much  like  the  place,  but  yet  I  shall 
go  and  stay  while  my  stay  is  desired.  We 
juust,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
Icnowing  what  We  know  as  well  as  man  can 
know  the  mind  of  man,  that  we  love  ohe 
another,  and  that  we  wish  each  other's  hap^ 
piness,  and  that  the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot 
lessen  our  mutual  kindness. 

«  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  accused 
Mrs.  Boswell  unjustly,  in  supposing  that 
ahe  bears  me  ill-will.  1  love  you  so  much, 
that  I  would  be  ^lad  po  love  all  that  love 
you,  and  that  you  love;  and  I  have  Ipve  ve- 
ry ready  for  Mrs.  Boswell,  if  she  thinks  it 
worthy  of  acceptance.  I  hope  all  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  well. 

"  I  take  a  great  liking  to  your  brother. 
He  tells  me  that  his  father  received  him 
Tkindly,  but  not  fondly:  however,  you  seem 
to  have  lived  well  enough  at  Auchinleck, 
while  you  staid.  Make  your  father  as  hap- 
jpy  as  you  can. 

"  You  lately  told  me  of  your  health :  t  can 
tell  you  in  return,  that  my  health  has  been 
for  more  than  a  year  past  better  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years  before.  Perhaps  it 
may  please  God  to  give  us  some  time  to- 
,gether  before  we  are  parted.  I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours,  most  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

•*T0  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VY8E,  AT 
LAMBETH. 

*<9(Kh  Dee.  1780. 
"  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  liber- 


>  [**  Mn.  Thrala  felt  this  very  acutely.  When, 
after  Mr.  Thrale's  death,  a  frieod  of  Mr.  Heniy 
Thornton,  then  a  candidate  for  Sonthwark,  can- 
▼B«ed  Mn.  Thrale  for  her  interest,  she  replied, 
*'  I  wish  your  fiiend  sucoesB,  and  think  he  will 
have  it ; — be  may  piohably  come  in  for  two 
parliaments,  but  if  he  tries  for  a  third,  were  be  an 
aogel  from  heaven,  the  people  of  Soutbwark 
would  cry,  <  Not  this  man,  bat  Barabbas.*  " — 
Jiau  HawkimU  Mem.. yoI  I  p.  66.-— En.] 


ty  I  take,  in  soliciting  your  interpositioii 
with  his  grace  the  archbishop:  mj^firat  pe- 
tition was  successful,  and  I  therefore  ven- 
ture on  a  second. 

*^  The  matron  of  the  Chartreuz  ia  about 
to  resign  her  place;  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  a 
daught«:r  of  the  late  Dr.  Swinfen^,  who 
was  well  knowa  to  your  father,  isdeairoua 
of  succeeding  her.  She  has  been  accus- 
tomed by  keeping  a  boarding-school  to  the 
care  of  children,  apd  I  fhink  is  very  likely 
to  discharge  her  duty.  She  is  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  therefore  may  properly  .receive 
the  benefit  of  a  charitable  foundation.  If 
you  wish  to  see  her,  she  will  be  willing  to 
give  au.account  of  herself. 

"If  you  shall  be  pleased,  sir,  to  mention 
hier  favourably  to  his  grace,  you'  will  do  a 
great  act  of  kindness  to,  sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson..'' 


Being  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  meet- 
ing Johnson  this  year,  so  that  I  could  liear 
none  of  his  admirable  sayings,  I  shall  com- 
pnensate  for  this  want  by' inserting  a  collec- 
tion of  them,  for  which  I  am  ii^ebted  to 
my  worthy  friend  Mr,  Langtpn,  whose  kind 
communications  have  been  separately  inter- 
woven in  many  parts  of  this  work.  Very 
few  articles  of  \his  collection  were  commit- 
ted to  writing  bv  himself,  he  not  having 
that  habltj  whLch  he  regrets,  and  which 
those  who  know  the  numerous  opportuni- 
ties he  had  of  gathering  the  rich  fruits  of 
Jokiuonian  wit  and  wisdom,  must  ever  re- 
gret. I  however  found,  in  conversation 
with  him,  that  a  good  store  of  Johksonj  ana 
was  treasured  in  his  mind;  and  I  compared 
it  to  Herculaneum,  or  some  old  Roman  field, 
which,  when  dug,  fully  rewards  the  laliour- 
er  employed.  The  authenticity  of  every 
article  is  unqueetionahle..  For  the  exprea- 
sion,  I,  who  wrote  them  down  in  his  pre- 
sence, am  partly  answerable. 

"  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  .^^ 
very  high  respect  as  a  writer;  as  *'*'*****^ 
to  the  pastoral  part,  Virgil  is  very  evidently 
superiour.  He  wrote,  when  there  had  been 
a  larger  influ;^  of  knowledge  into  the  world 
than  when  Theocritus  lived.  Theocritus 
does  not  abound  in  description,  though  liv- 
ing in  a  beautiful  country:  the  manners 
pamted  are  coarse  and  gross.  Virgil  has 
much  more  description,  more  sentiment, 
more  of  nature,  and  more  of  art.  Some  of 
the  piost  excellent  parts  of  Theocritus  are, 
where  Castor  and  Pollux,  going  with  the 
other  Argonauts,  land  on  the  Bebrycian 
coast,  and  there  fall  into  a  dispute  with 
Amycua,  the  king  df  that  country:  whkh  is 
as  well  conduct<Kl  as  Euripides  could  have 
done  it;  and  the  battle  is  well  related.    Af 

'  Baa  voL  L  p.  S9.-— BlALoirB. 
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terwards  they  carry  ofi  a  woman,  whose 
two  brothers  come  lo  recover  her,  and  ex- 
postulate with  Castor  and  Pollux  on  their 
injustice;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to  the 
brothers,  and  a  battle  ensues,  where  Cas- 
tor 9iB'd  his  brother  are  triumphant.  The- 
ocritus seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the 
brothers  have  their  advantage  in  their  ar- 

fument  over  his  Argonaut  heroes.  /The 
icilian  Crossips'  is  a  piece  of  merit. 
"  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excel- 
lence. Thexhief  thing  to  be  learned  from 
htm  is  his  account  of  Rites  and  Mytholo^; 
which,  though  desirable  to  be'  known  for 
the  sake  of  understanding  other  parts  of  an- 
cient auUiours,  is  the  least  pleasing 'or  val- 
uable part  of  their  writings. 

"  Mattaire's  account  of  the  Stephani  is  A 
heavy  book.  He-  seems  to  have  been  a 
puzzle-headed  man,  with  a  large  share  of 
scholarship,  but  with  little  geometry  or 
logick  in  his  head»  without  method,  and 
possessed  of  little  genius.  He  wrote  Latin 
verses  from  time  to  time,  and  published  a 
set  in  his  old  age,  which'  he  called  '  Senv- 
lia  ;  *  in  which  he  shows  so  little  learning 
or  taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a 
dactyl  ^  In  matters  of  genealogy  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  bare  names  as  they 
are;  but  in  poetry,  and  In  prose  of  any  de- 
ffance  in  the  writing,  they  require  to  have 
inflection  given  to  them.  His  book  of  th6 
Dialects  is  a  sad  heap  of  confusion;  the 
only  way  to  write  on  them  is  to  tabulate 
them  with  notes,  added  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  references. 

"  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is 
not  some  mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  em- 
ploying the  poor,  seemingly  on  a  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  work 
left  undone  for  want  of  persons  to  do  it; 
but  if  that  is  otherwise,  and  all  the  mate- 
rials we  have  are  actually  worked  np,  or 
all  the  manufactures  we  can  use  or  dispose 
of  are  already  executed,  then  what  is  given 
to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work, 
must  be  taken  from  some  who  now  have  it: 
as  time  must  be  taken  for  learning  (accord^ 
ing  to  Sir  William  Petty 's  ob^rvation), 
a  certain  part  of  those  very  materials  that, 
as  it  is,  are  properly  worked  up,  must  be 
spoiled  by  the  unskilfubiess  of  novices. 
We  may  apply  to  well-meaning,  but  mi»* 
judging  persons  in  particulars  of  this  nature, 
what  Giannone  said  to  a  monk,  who  want- 
ed what  he  called  to  convert  him :  *  Tu  set 
santo,  ma  tu  non  seiJUoiophoJ'  It  is  an 
unhappy  circumstance  that  one  might  give 
away  nve  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  those 
that  importone  in  tne  streets,  and  not  do 


any  good. 
«T 


here  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray 


!'  [The  Editor  does  Aot  undemtand  this  objec- 
tion, nor  the  ibilowing  obsermtioii. — Ed.] 


a  man  into  absurdity  than  eondeitenHan, 
when  he  seems  to  suppose  his  understand^ 
ing  too  powerful  for  nis  company. 

<<  Having  asked  Mr.  Langtonif  his  father 
and  mother  had  sat  for  their  pktures,'  which 
he  thought  it  right  for  each  generation  of 
a  family  to  do,  and  being  told  they  had  oi>- 
posed  it,  he  Said,  '  Sir,  among  the  anfrac- 
tuosities  of  the  hunmn  mind,  1  know  not  if 
it  may  not  be  one,  that  there  is  a  super- 
stitious reluctance  to  sit  for  a  picture.' 

<<  John  <?ilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon 
af\er  the  publication  of  his  Dictioi'iary,  Gar- 
rick  being-  asked  by  Johnson  what  people 
said  of  it,  told  him,  that  among  other  ani- 
madversions, it  was  object^  that  he  cited 
authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dignity 
of  such  a  work,  and  mentioned  Richardson. 
<  Nay,'  said  Johnson, '  I  hav6  done  worsQ 
'than  that :  I  have  cited  thee^  David.' 

"  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed, 
with  what  munificence' a  great  merchant 
will  spend  his'iiidncy,  both  from  his  having 
It  at,  command,  and  from  his  enlarged  Views 
by  calculation  of  a  good  e£^t  upon  the 
whole.  *  Whereas,'  said  he,  *  you  will  hard- 
ly ever  find  a  country  gentleman,  who  is 
not  a  good  deal  disconcerted  at  an  unex- 
pected occasion  for  his  being  obliged  to  lay 
out  ten  pounds.' 

^'  When  in  ^ood  humour,  lie  would  talk 
of  his  own  writings  with  a  wonderful  frank- 
n^-ss  and  candour,  and  would  even  criticise 
them  with  the  closest  severitv.  One  day, 
having  read  over  one  of  his  Ramblers,  Mr. 
Langton  asked  him,  how  he  liked  that 
paper;  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered, 
•  too  wordy.'  At  another  time,  when  oji^ 
was  reading  his  tragedy  of  *  Irene,'  to  a  com- 
pany at  a  house  in  the  country,'  he  \ei\  the 
room:  and  somebody  having  asked  him  the 
reason  of  this,  he  replied,  <  Sir,  I  thought 
it  had  been  better.' 

"  Talking  of  a  pdint  of  delicate  scrupu- 
losity of  moral  conduct,  he  said  to  Mr 
Langton,  'Men  of  harder  minds  than  ours 
will  do  m an V  things  from  which  you  and  I 
would  shrink;  yet,  sir,  they  will,  perhaps, 
do  more  good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  us 
try  to  help  one  another.  If  there  be  a 
wrong  twist,  it  may  be  set  right  It  is  not 
probable  that  two  people  can  be.  wrong  the 
same  way.' 

"  Of  the  preface  to  Capel's  Shdcspeare, 
he  said,  '  If  the  man  would  have  come  to 
me,.  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  '*  endow 
his  purposes  with  words; "  for  as  it  is,  he 
doth  "  gabble  monstrously  *.'*" 

<*  He  related  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream 
a  contest  of  wit  with  son^e  other  person, 


>  [Protpero  to  Caliban.  "When  thou 
wouldiit  sabble  like  a  thing  moot  bmtiah,  I  eii- 
doiyed  thy  purposes  with  words.  * '  TtmpeH^,^ 
I  scene  2.— Eo.] 
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and  that  he  wtm  very  mwih  oortifiea  by 
imaginiBg  that  his  opponent  had  the  better 
of  him. '  *  Nowf  fiaid  he, .« one  may  mark 
here  the  eflfeot  of  •  sleep  in  weakema^  the 
power  of  r«fle«tknr,  for  had  not  my  judg- 
ment failed  me,  I  should  have  seen,  that  the 
wit  of  this  suppoaed  antagonist,  by  whoee 
superiority  I  felt  myself  depressed,  wj^  as 
much  furnished  by  me,  as  that  which  I 
thought  I  had  been  utteriag  in  my  own 
character.' 

''  One  evening  in  coippany,  an  ingenious 
and  learned  gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter 
of  compliment  which  he  had  received  from 
one  of  the  professors  of  a  foreign  university. 
JohnaoBi  ia  an  irriuble  fit,  Uiinkinff  there 
was  too  much  ostentation,  said,  *.!  never 
receive  any  of  these  tributes  of  applause 
from  .abroad.  One  instance  I  recollect  of  a 
foreign  publication,  in  which  mention  is 
made  ot  PiUtutre  Loekman  i.' 

'\  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said,  <  Sir, 
I  know  no  man  who  has  passed  through 
life  with  more  observation  ttum  Reynolds.' 

"  He  repeated  to  Mr.  Langton^  with 
great  eneigy^  in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour's 
.  gracious  expression  concerning  the  forgive- 
ness of  Mary  Magdalene  3,  *h  friTTif  n  riTMci 
#••  irofuw  ut  upniif.  '  Thv  faith  ha^h  saved 
thee;  go  in  peace  3.'  He  said, '  The  man- 
ner of  this  dismission  is  exceedingly  affecu 
ing.' 

"  He  thus  defined  the  difierence  between 
physical  and  moral  truth:  'Physical  truth 
18,  whcin  you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  is. 
Moral  truth  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  sin- 
cerely and  precisely  as  it  appears  to  you. 
I  say  such  a  one  walked  Across  the  street; 
if  he  really  did  so,  t  told  a  physical  truth. 
If  I  thought  so,  though  I  should  have  been 
mistaken,  I  told  a  moral  truth «.' 


1  Secretanr  to  the  Brftbh  Hequg  Fiaheiy, 
pentarkable  wt  an  eatiaoidinary  namber  of  ocea* 
sional  vcnet,  not  of  emineat  merit — BOswaitX.. 
[He  was  an  indefatigable  tcansiator  for  the  book- 
■elleis,  '*  haTfaig  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
langnages,  as  Dr.  Jobnaon  told  Sir  J,  Hawkins, 
by  liviqg  at  cofiee^booses  frequented  by 
iToreignerB.*'  Mr.  Tyen  sayg,  "  that  Lockman 
was  a  veoy  worthy  man,  greatly  beloved  by  his 
fi-iends,  and  lespected  even  by  Pope;*'  and  he 
adds,  **  that  it  is  a  pity  that  he  who  composed  ao 
many  of  the  lives  in  the  *  General  Dntionary  * 
ahoUd  himself  not  have  one  m  the  Bbgrephia." 
— ^RhapBody  on  Pope^  p.  104.— £t>.] 

*  it  does  not  appear  that  the  woman  Ibigiven 
was  Mary  Magdalene. — ^Kbarnbt.  [In  the 
beading  of  this  chapter,  Lake  vtl  it  is  said,  **  he 
showethby  ^oeaaieaofMaiy  Maadaiene:"  bat  it 
woold  father  af^ear  bsr  the  foUowii^  chapter, 
verse  2,  that  she  w  not  the  person  here  mentioned. 

— HAX.L.] 

'  Lake  vii.  60. — ^Boswkli.. 
^  This  aecoant  of  the  difiereace' between  moral 
sad  physieai  tralh  k  ftft  Loehe's  **lEmtj  an 


"  Huggina^  the  tranabtor  of  Aiioato 
apd  Mr.  Thomas  Warto«»  in  the  early  pan 
of  his  literary  life,  had  a  dispute  coneeniing 
that  poet,  of  whom  Mr.  Warton,  in  his 
<  Obsenrauona  on  Spenser's  Faky  Qaeen,' 
gave  some  account  wUchHuggtna  aitempi- 
ed  to  answer  with  violence,  and  said,  *  I  will 
miUtate  na  longer  againat  his  neieiemeeJ 
Huggins  was  nwieter  of  the  subject,  but 
wanted'  expression.  Mr.  Warton'b  know- 
ledge of  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  hi»  man- 
ner lively  and  elegant..  Johnson  said,  <  it 
appears  to  me,  that.Huggins  has  ball  with- 
out powder,  and  Warton  powder  withoot 
ball.' 

"  Talking  of  the  farce  of  <  High  Life  be- 
low Stairs,'  he  said, '  Here  is  a  farce  which 
is  rea%  very  diverting  when  you  aee  it  act- 
ed, and  yet  one  may  read  it  and  net 
know  that  otie  has  been  reading  any  thing 
atalL' 

<*  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally 
to  the  greei^-room  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
where  he  wa^  much  regarded  by  the  pla  vers, 
and  was  very  easy  and  facetious  witn  them. 
He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mra.  Olive's 
comick  powers,  and  conversed  more  with 
her  than  with  any  of  them.  '  He  said,  *  Clive, 
sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by;  she  always  un- 
derstands what  you  say.'  Anid  she  said  of 
him,  *  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson;  he  al- 
wayis  entertains  me.'  One  night,  when 
*  The  Recruitine  OfBcer '  was  acted,  he  said 
to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been  express- 
ing an  apj)rehea8ion  that  Dr.  Johnson 
would  disdain  the  works  of  Farquhar, '  No, 
sir,  I  think  Farquhar  a  man  whose  writings 
have  considerable  merit' 

**  His  friend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  con- 
ducting the  drama,  that  they  could  not 
have  80  much  intercourse  as  Mr.  Garrick 
used  to  profess  an  anxious  wish  that  there 
should  be  8.  There  might  indeed  be  some- 
thing in  the  contemptuous  severity  as  to 
'the  merit  of  acting,  which  his  old  preceptor 
nourished  in  himself,  that  would  mortify 
Garrick  after  the  great  applause  which  he 
received  from  the  audience.  For  though 
Johnson  said  of  him,  <  Sir,*  a  man  who  has 
a* nation  to  admire  him  every  night  may 
well  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  elated ;' 
yet  he  would  treat  theatrical  matters  with 
a  ludicrous  slight.  He  mentioned  one  even- 
ing, *  I  met  David  cominff  off  the  stage, 
drest  in  a  -woman's  riding-hood,  when  ne 
acted  in  The  Wonder;  I  came  full  upon 
hiib,  and  I  believe  he  was  not  pleased.' 

"  Once  he  asked  Tom  Davies,  whom  he 
saw  drest  in  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  *And 

Homan  Uadentandiqg,'*  Kod  many  otbw  hooka. 
— Kearney. 

•  [See  ante,  voL  L  p.  MS.— Ed.] 

*  In  a  letter  written  by  Johnson  to  a  fiiand  ia 
Jan.  1742-8,  he  says,  «*  I  never  see  Ganiok.":- 
Haxovb* 
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whflit  art  thov  to-night  ? '  Tom  answered, 
< The  thane  of  Rosa;'  which  it  will  be 
recollected  iff  a  Teiy  inconsiderabto  diarae^ 
ter.    *  O,  brave ! '  and  Johnson. 

<«Of  Mr.  Longleyi,  at  Rochester,  a 
gentleman  of  very  considerable  learning, 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  met  there,  he  said, 
'  My  heart  wArms  towards  him.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  iir  him  such  a  nice  acquaint* 
anee  with  the  metre  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages: though  I  was  somewhat  mortified 
that  I  had  it  not  so  much  to  myself  as  I 
should  have  thoilffht.' 

**  Talking  of  the  minnteneB»  with  wiiich 
people  will  cecord  the  sayings  of  eminent  per- 
sons, a  story  was  told,  that  when  Pope  was 
on  a  visit  to  Spehce  at  Oxford,  as  they  look- 
ed from  the  window  they  saw  a  gentleman 
commoner,  who  was  just  come  in  from 
riding,  amusing,  himself  with  whippinflr  at 
a  post.  Pope  took  occasion  to  saiy,  *  That 
young  gentleman  seems  to  have  tittle  to  do.' 
Mr.  Beauderk  observed,  <  Then  tobe  sure, 
Spenee  turned  round  and  wrote  that  down  ;* 
rad  went  on  to  say  to  Dr.  Johnson, '  Pope, 
sir,  wouU  have  sud  the  same  of  you,  if  ne 
had  seen  yoti  distilling.'  Johhsov.  *  Sir, 
if  Pope  had  told  me  ofmy  distilling,  I  would 
have  told  htm  of  his  grotto  3.' 

"Hewonkl  alk>w  no  settled  indulgence 
of  idleness  upon  principle,  and  always  re- 
pelled every  attempt  to  urffe  excuses. for  it 
A  friend  one  day  suggested,  that  it  was  not 
wholesome  to  study  soon  after  dinner. 
JoHNsoH.  '  Ah,  sir,  don't  give  way  to 
such  a  (kncy.  At  one  time  of  my  life  I  had 
taken  it  into  my  head  that  it  was  not  whole- 
some to  study  between  breakfast  and  din- 
ner.» 


^/; 


1  [A  bwrirter;  Raoorder  af  RochcBter,  iathar 
^/  of  the  editor's  amiable  friend,  the  prasepit  master 
of  Harrow.    He  died  io  1822. — Ed.] 

'  [This  would  have  "been  a  very  inadequate 
retort,  for  Johnson*!  cbymistiy  was  a  mer^ 
pastime,  while  Pope's  grotto  was,  although 
oitameoted,  a  nsefnl,  and  even  necessary  wonc. 
Johnson  has  explained  his  views  of  this  point  very 
eopionsly  in  his  Life  of  Pope;  where  he  says, 
**  that  being  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  sob- 
terrsaeons  passage  to  a  garden  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  Pope  adorned  it  with  fossil  bodies, 
and  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  a  grotto— a  pbca 
of  silence  and  retreat  from  which  be  eadeavoared 
to  peisaade  his  fiieiids  aad  himself  that  care  and 
paniona  eoold  be  ezchidad.  A  gfotto  is  not  often 
the  wish  or  pleasore  of  an  Englkbrnan,  who  has 
mors  rrei|iient  need  to  solicit  than  to  ezclode  the 
Am;  bat  Po^'s  excavatk>n  waareqoisita  as  an 
aairanoe  to  hia  garden;  and  as  some  men  try  to 
be  prood  of  their  delects,  he  eitraeted  an  ona- 
meat  firnn  an  ineonvenienee,  and  vaaity  prodaced 
a  grotto  where  necessity  enforced  a  passage." 
This— «ad  a  good  deal  mare  of  the  same  tone 


fcnowa— is  sareiy  treating  a  trifling  eurcanaataneo 
with  moia  pomp  aaivarMty  than  the  oocasion 
isvurad.— £d.] 


*^Mr.  Beauelerk  one  day  lepeated  to  Dr. 
Johnson  Pope's  lines, 

<  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  win,  ezoel 
Tan  metropoUtaas  in  preaching  wdl;' 
^ist  to  Sat  T.  181. 

Then  asked  the  Doctor,  'Why  did  Pope 
say  thia?.'  JoRnsoir.'  <Sir,  he  h(^)ed  it 
wottkl  vex  somebody  '.' 

"  Dr.  Gokismith,  upoiv  occfnsion  of  Mrs; 
Lennox's  bringing  out  a  nlay  4,  said  to  Dr. 
Johnson  at  the  Club,  tnai  a.  person  had 
sdvised  him  to  go  and  hten  it^  beeause  she 
had  attacked  Shakspeare  in  her  book  called 
' Shakspeare Illustrated.'  Johsson.  'And 
did  not  you  tell  him  that  he  was  a  rascal  ? ' 
QoLi>sMiTH.  *No,  sir,  I  did  not.  Per- 
haps, he  might  not  mean  what  he  said.' 
JoansoM.  '  Nay,  sir,  if  he  lied,  it  ts  a  dif- 
ferent thing.'  Colqian  slily  said  (but  it  is 
believed  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hear  him), 
'  llien  the  proper  expression  diouki  have 
been, — Sir,  if  you  do  n*t  lie,  you  're  a  ras- 
cal.' 

"  His  affection  for  Topham  Beauclerk 
was  so  great,  that  when  Beaucterk  was  la* 
bouring  under  that  severe  illness  which  at 
last  occasioned  hia  death,  JohnsOn  said 
(with  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion),  *  Sir, 
I  would  walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter 
of  the  eartb  to  save  Beaucto^' 

'^  One  night  at  the  dub  he  produced  a 
translation  of  an  epitaph  which  Lord  Eli- 
bank  had  written  in  English  for  his  lady, 
and  requested  of  Johnson  to  turn  it  into 
Latin  for  him.  Having  read  Damina  de 
North  etGrm^^,  he  said  to  Dyer «,  <  You. 
see,  sir,  what  barbarisms  we  are  compelled 
to  make  use  Of,  when  modem  titles  are  to 
be  speeiiScally  mentioned  in  Latin  inscrip- 
tions.' When  he  had  read  it  once  aloud, 
and  there  had  been  a  general  ^ipiobation 
expressed  by  the.  company,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  particular,  and  said, 

'  [Dr.  James  Foster  was  an  eminent  preacbei 
among  (he  disBenters;  and  Pope  profenes  to  prefer 
his  merit  in  so  hnmble  a  ststiOn  to  the  more 
splendid  ministry  of  the  metropolitans*  .  Pbpe's 
object  certainly  was  to  vex  the  cleijgy;  bat  Mr. 
Beauclerk  probably  meant  to  ask — wbat  is  by  no 
means  so  clear — how  these  two  lines  bear  on  the 
general  dasigB  and  aignment — En.] 

*  Probably  ''The  Sisten,"  a  oomedv  per- 
fiuroed  one  n%lit  only,  at  Corent  GaRfea,  in 
1769.    Dr.  GoldHnitb  wrote  an  esceUent  epilogae 

to  it ^M ALONE. 

^  [Lord  EUbank  married  a  Datch  lady,  Maria 
Margaret  de  Yonge,  the  widow  of  Lord  North 
and  Gray.  Mc  Lanaton  mistook  the  phrase, 
wliich  is,  in  thei  epitafHi,  applied  to  the  hasband* 
Domino  ^orih  ist  Oray,  and  not  to  the  lady, 
Daminm  de  J^ortk  et  Gray;  see  **Doi^as'a 
Peerage,*'  art.  Elibank;  where,  however,  tirare  ia 
nD  mantMNi  of  the  inaeriptwn  haviag  been  tnu» 
lated  into  Latin  bv  Johnson. — ^En.] 

*  Baa  ante,  voL  L  p.  3tf.«-MALoiis. 
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'  Sir,  I  beg  to  have  your  judgment,  for  I 
know  your  nicety,'  Dyer  then  Verv  proper- 
ly desired  to  read  it  over  again;  which  hay- 
ing done,  he  pointec^  out  an  incongruity  in 
one  of  the  sentences.  Johnson  immediate- 
ly assented  to  the  observation,  and  said, 
<  Sir,  this  is  owing  to  an  alteration  of  a  part 
of  a  sentence  from  the  fbrm  in  which  Iliad 
first  written  it:  and  I  believe>  «ir,  you  may 
have  remarked,  that  the  making  a  partial 
change,  Without  a  due  regard  to  the  geuerad 

•  structure  of  the  sentence,  is^a  very  fre- 
quent cause  of  errour  in  composition  >." 

[The  endowments  of  Dyer  were 
p*m  ^^  ^  °^^'  valuable  kind:  keen  pene- 
tration and  deep  erudition  were  the 
qualities  that  so  distinguished  his  character,* 
that,  in  some  instances,  Johnson  might  al- 
most be  said  to  have  looked  up  to  him. 
Dyer  was  a  divine,  a  linguist,  a  mathemati- 
cian, a  metaphysician,  a  natural  philoso- 
S her,  a  classical  scholar^  Imd  a  critic:  this 
ohnson  saw  and  felt,  and  never,  but  in  de- 
fence of.  some  fundamental  and  important 
truth,  would  he  contradict  htm.] 
-^  "  Johnson  wad  well  acquainted 

,  with  Mr.  Dossie,  author  of  ^  Trea- 

tise on  Affnculture  9;  and  said  of  him,  *  Sir, 
of  the  objects  which  the  Society>of  Arts 
have  chiefly  in  view,  the  chvmical  effects 
of  bodies  operating  upon  other  bodies,  he 
knows  more  than  ahnost  any  man.'  John- 
son, in  order  to  give  Mr.  Dossie  his  vote  to 
be  a  member  of  this  society,  paid  up  an 
arrear  which  had  run  on  for  two  years.  On 
this  occasion  he  mentioned  a  circuinstance, 
as  characteristick  of  the  Scotch.    <  One  of 

.  that  nation,'  said  he,  *  who  had  been  a 
candidate,  against  whom  I,  had  voted,  came 
up  to  me  with  a  civil  salutation.  Now,  sir, 
this  is  their  way.  An  Englishman  would 
have  stomached  it  and  been  sulky,  and  nev- 
er have  taken  further  notice  of  you;  biit  a 
Scotchman,  sir,  though  you  vote  nineteen 
times  against  him,  will  accost  you  with 
equal  complaisance  after  each  time,  and  the 
twentieth  time,  sir,  he  Will  get  your  vote.' 

"Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration, 
one  day  when  some  friends  were  with  him 
in  his  study,  he  made  his  usual  remark,  that 
the  state  has  a  riffht  to  regulate  the  religion 
of  the  people,  who  are  the  children  of  the 
state.  A  clergyman  having  readily  acqui- 
esced in  this,  JRmnson,  who  loved  discussion, 
observed,  <  But,  sir,  you  must  go^  round  to 
other  states  than  our  own.  You  do  not 
know  what  a  Bramin  has  to  say  for  himself. 

^  [Swpost,  a  similar  obMrvation  quoted  ia 
raf<$rence  to  Jobiwoa*f  alterations  in  the  **  Lives 
ofthePoetB.*'.— Ed.] 

'  [Do«ie  also  published,  m  two  vols.  8vo., 

what  was  tbea  a  very  asefal  work,  entitled  **  The 

Handmaid  to  the  Arts,'*  dedicated  to  the  Society 

for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. — ^Hall.] 

Here  Lord  Macartney  remarks,  "  A  Bramm, 


In  short,  sir,  I  have  ^ot  no  further  than  t 
every  man  has  a  nght  to  utter  what  he 
thinks  truth,  and  every  other  man  has  a 
right  to  knock  him  down  for  it.  Martyr- 
dom^ is  the  lest.' 

"  A  man,  he  observed,  should  begin  lo 
write  soon;  for,  if  he  waits  till  his  judgment 
is  matured,  his  inability^,  through  want  of 
practice,  to  express  his  conceptions,  will 
make  the  disproportion  so  great  between 
what  he  sees,  ana  what  he  can  attain,  that 
he  will  probably  be  discouraged  from  writ- 
in^  at  all.  As  a  proof  of  the  justnesa  of 
this  remark,  we  may  instance  what  is  relat- 
ed ot  the  i^reat  Lord  Granville^;  that  afler 
he  had  written  his  letter  giving  aa  account 
of  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  hesaid, '  Heie  is 
a  letter,  expressed  in  terms  not  good  enough 
for  a  tallow-chandler  to  have^sed.' 

<<  Talking  of  a  court-martial  that  was  sit- 
ting upon  a  very  momentous  publick  occa- 
sion, ne  expressed  much  dofibt  of  an  en- 
lightened decision;  and  said,  that  perhaps 
there  was  not  a  member  o£  it,  who»  in  tne 
whole  course  of  his  life,  had  ever  spent  an 
hotir  by  himself  in  balancing  probabilities  s. 

**  Goldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  Club 
a  printed  ode,  which  he,  with  others,  had 
been  hearing  read  by  its  authour  in  a  publick 
room,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  each  for 
admission.  One  of  lLhe  company  having 
read  it  aloud.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '  Bokier 
words  and  more  timorous  meaning,  I  think, 
never  were  brought  together.' 

"  Talking  of  Gray's  Odes,  heaaidi '  They 
are  forced  plants,  raised  in  a  hot-bed;  and 
they  are  poor  plants:  they  are  bat  cucum- 
bers after  all.'  A  gentleman  present,  who 
had  been  running  down  ode-writing  in  gen- 
eral, as  a  bad  species  of  poetry,  unludcily 
said,  <  Had  they  been  literally  cucumbera, 
they  had  been  better  thinjps  than  odes.* 
"  Yes,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  *fir  m  hog,* 

£At  Sir  Robert  Cotton's,  at  Lle- 
weny,  one' day  at  dinner,  Mrs. 
Thraje,  meaning  to  please  Dr. 
Johnson  particular! v  with  a  dish  of  very 
young  peas,  said,  while  he  was  eating  them, 
"  Are  not  they  charminff?"  "  Perhaps," 
replied  he,  "  they  wouM  dq  so— to  aptg  6." 


P.4S.15I. 


or  any  cast  of  the  Hindoos,  will  neither  admit 
you.to  be  of'  their  religion,  nor  be  oonveited  to 
yonn:— a  thing  which  strack  die  Portagnese  with 
the  greatest  astonishment  when  they  first  discovered 
the  East  Indies.' '— Bos  wxll. 

*  John,  the  firat  ^1  Granville,  who  died  Jan, 
2,  1768. — ^Malons. 

*  [As  Mr.  Langton's  aneodotes  are  net  dated, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  cowt-mnitial  this 
was;  probably — as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ai^gesls 
— ^Admiral  Keppel'a,  in  1780. — Ed.], 

«  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  486,  fi.  It  aboald  be 
observed  that  this  answer  was  not,  as  is  oftea 
errencoQsly  stated,  made  to  the  lady  of  the  hooia, 
baVwas  a  reproach  (too  hida,  it  mivt  be  admittBdi 
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Whe  Lincolnahire  lady  ^,  who  showed  him 
a  grotto  she  h&d  be^n  makingr,  came  off  no 
better.  "  Would  it  not  be  a  pretty  cool 
habitajtion  in  siunmer/'  said  she,  "  Dr. 
Johnson  f  "  "  I  think  it  would,  madam,"  re- 
plied he,  "  for  a  toad."] 
j^^^  •*  His  distinction  of  the  different 
^*****°'  degrrees  of  attainment  of  learning. 
-was  thus  marked  upon  two  occasions.  Of 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  he  said,  *  She  had  learn- 
ing enough  to  have  given  dignity  to  a  bish- 
G» J '  and  of  Mr.  Thomas .  Davies  he  said, 
'Sir,  Davies  has  learning  enough  to  give 
credit  to  a  clergyman.^ 

<*  He  used  to  quote,  with  great  warmth, 
the  saying  of  Aristotle  recorded  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius;  that  there  was  the  ^ame 
difference  between  one  learned  and  unleanw 
ed  as  between  the  Kving  and  the  dead. 

*'  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  hcv  retained 
in  hia  memory  very  slight  and  trivial,  as 
vrell  as  important,  things.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  it  seems  that  an  inferiour  domestick 
of  the  puke  of  L^eds  had  attempted  to  cel- 
ebrate his  Grace's  marriage  in  such  homely 
rhymes  as  he  could  make;  and  this  curious 
composition  having  been  sung  to  Dr.  John- 
son, he  got  it  by  heart,  and  used  to  repeat 
it  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  Two  of  the 
stanzas  were  these: 

'  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  be 
To  a  fine  yoang  llidy  ofbigh  quality, 
How  happy  will  thai  feotlewoman  be 
In  liii  Grace  of  Leeds's  good  company! 
'  She  shall  have  all  that's  fine  and  fair, 
And  the  best  of  sflk  and  satm  shall  wear; 
And  ride  in  a  coach  to  take  the  air. 
And  have  a  honse  in  St.  James's-sqnare  *.' 


to  MiB.  Thrale  for  her  nideneas  in  supposing  him 
so  gieat  a  glutton  ae  to  be  charmed  with  a  dish 
of  green  peas. — Ed.] 

>  [Mtn.  Langton,  mother  of  his. friends — Ma^ 
lone  MS,  note$*  This  was  not  meant  la  mde- 
ness  to  the  lady;  but  Johnson  hated  grottos,  and 
thought,  as  be  has  said  in  his  Life  of  Pope,  that 
they  were  '*  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of  an 
,  I^lishman,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to  solicit 
than  to  exclude  the  sun."  Ante,  p.  245,  n. — 
Ed.] 

'  The  coTTespondeot  of  the  Gentleman^s  Maga- 
zine, who  subscribes  himself  Sciolus,  furnishes  the 
felk>wittg  supplement:  *<  A  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
anee  remembers  te  have  heard  her  uncle  sing  those 
homely  stanzas  more  than  forty-five  yean  ago. 
He  repeated  the  second  thus: 

*■  She  shall  breed  young  lords  and  ladies  fair, 
And  Jide  abroad  la  a  coath  and  three  pair, 
And  the  beat,  Ac. 
And  hare  a  iiouae, '  Ae. 

and  remembered  a  third,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  inlroduetory  one,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  only  remaining  one: 

When  the  Ooke  of  Leeds  shall  have  made  hb  choice 
or  a  banning  younf  lady  that's  b««utiflil  and  wtee, 
She'll  be  the  happiest  yQunc  gentlewoman  usiler  the 

jikles, 
As  leoff  aa  the  sun  and  moon  ahidl  rise,  ** 

And  h<»v  happy  shsU, '  *'  Ac 


To  hear  a  man  of  the  weight  and  dignity 
of  Johnson  repeating  such  humhle  attempts 
at  poetry  had  a  very  amusing  effect.  He, 
however,  seriously  observed  of  the  last  stan- 
za repeatedby  him,  that  it  nearly  comprised 
alKtne  advantages  that  wealth  can  give. 

"  An  eo)inent  foreigner,  when  he  was 
shown  the  British  Museum,  was  very  trou- 
blesome with  many  absurd  inquiries.  *  Now 
there,  sir,»  said  he,  *  is  the  difference  be- 
,tween  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman. 
A  Frenchman  must  be  always  talking,  whe- 
ther he  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter  Or 
not;  an  Englishman  is  content  to  say  no- 
thing, when  he  has  nothing  to  say.' 

"  His  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was, 
indeed,  extreme;  One  evening,  at  OW 
Slaughter's  Coffee-house,  when  a  number 
of  them  were  talking  loud  about  little  mat- 
ters, he  said,  <  i)oes  not  this  confirm  old 
Meynell's  observation,  For  any  thing  I$te, 
foreignetB  are  fooUl^ 

"  He  said,  that  once,  when  he  had  a  vio- 
lent tooth-ach,  a  Frenchman  accosted  him 
thus:  Ah,  motineur,  voim  itudiez  trop, 

**^  Having  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Lang- 
ton's  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  he  was 
much  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  that 
learned  gentleman;  and,  afler  be  was  gone, 
said  to  Mr.  Langtoh,  <  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to 
jrou  for  h ay ing  asked  me  this  evening.  Parr 
IS  a  fair  man  3.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
had  an  occasioU  of  such  free  controversy. 
It  is  I'emarkable  how  much  of  a  man's  life 
may  pass  without  meeting  with  any  instance 
of  this  kind  of  open  discussion.' 

,  "  We  may  fairly-  institute  a  criticism  be- 
tween Shakspeare  and  Comeille,  as  they 
both  had,  though  in  a  different  degree,  the 
lights  of  a  latter  age.  It  -is  not  so  just  be- 
tween the  Greek  dramatick  writers  and 
Shakspeare.  It  may  be  replied  to  what  is 
said  by  one  of  the  remarkers  on  Shakspeare, 
that  though  Darius's  shade  h^A  pretcience, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  had  all 
poet  particulars  revealed  to  liim. 

"  Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and  mipro- 
bably  farcical,  would  please  children  here, 
as  children  are  entertained  with  stories  full 
of  prodigies;  their  experience  not  being  suf^ 
ficient  to  cause  them  to  be  so  readily  start- 
led at  deviations  from  the  natural  course  of 
life.  T  he  machi  nery  of  the  pagans  is  unin- 
teresting to  us:  when  a  goddess  appears  in 


h  is  with  pleasure  I  add  that  this  stanza  oonld 
never  be  more  tmly  applied  than  at  this  present 
time  [1792]. — Boswell.  [The  Dnke  and 
Dncbess  of  Leeds,  to  whom  Mr.  Boswell  allodes . 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  note^  were  Francis  the  fifth 
duke  (who  died  in  1799),  and  his  second  wife 
Catherine  Angnisb,  who  still  survives. — ^En.^ 

3  When  the  corporation  of  Norwich  applied  to 
Johnson  to  point  out  to  them  a  proper  master  for 
their  ^mmar-school,  he  reoommenided  Dr.  Parr,, 
ou  bis  ceasing  to  be  usher  lo  Sumner  at  Harrow 
— BuaivsY. 
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Homer  or  Vhjril  we  grow  weaiy;  atUl  more 
■o  in  the  Grecian  tragedies,  as  in  that  kind 
of  composition  a  nearer  approach  to  nature 
is  intended.  Tet  there  are  good  reasons ' 
for  reading  romances;  as,  the  &rtility  of  in- 
vention, the  beauty  of  style  and  expression,^ 
the  curiosity  of  seeing  with  what  kind  of 
performances  the  age  and  country  in  which 
they  were  written  was  delighte^.:  for  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  that  at  the  time  when 
very  wild  improbable  tales  were  well  receiv- 
ed, the  people  were  in  a  barbarous  state, 
and  BO  on  the  footing  of  children  as  has 
been  explained. 

"  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  one  who 
writes  npw  can  u^e  the  pa^an  deities  and 
mythology;  the  only  machinery,  therefore, 
seems  that  of  ministering  spirits,  the  ghosts 
of  the  departed,  witches  and  fairies,  thpugh 
these  latter,  as  the  vulgar  superstition  con- 
cerning ihem  (which,  whtle  in  its  force,  in- 
fected at  least  the  imagination  oC  those  that 
had  more  advantage  in  education,  though 
their  reason  set  them  free  from  it)  is  every 
day  wearing  out,  seem  likely  to  be  of  little 
further  assistance  in  the  machinery  of  po- 
etry. As  I  recollect,  Hammond  introduces 
aliag  or  witch  into  one  of-  his  love-elegies, 
where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  and  disgust- 
ing i. 

"  The  man  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule 
in  creating  or  grosslv  exaggerating  the  in- 
stances he  gives,  wno  imputes  a^urdities 
that  did  not  happen,  or,  wnen  a  man  was  a 
little  ridiculous,  describes  him  as  having 
been  very  much  so,  abuses  his  talents  great- 
ly. The  great  use  of  delineating  absurdi- 
ties is,  that  we  may  know  how  far  human 
folly  can  go:  the  account,  therefore,  ought 
of  absolute  necessity  to  be  faithfuU  A  cer- 
tain character  (naming  the  person),  as  to 
the  general  cast  of  it,  is  well  described  by 
Gar  rick,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  phraseology 
he  uses  in  it  is  auite  his  own,  particularly 
in  the  proverbial  comparisons,  i  obstinate  as 
ft  pig}'  &c*  ^ut  I  <lo  n't  know  whether  it 

might  not  be  true  of  Lord =— s,  that, 

from  a  too  jg^reat  eagerness  of  praise  and 
popularity,  and  a  politeness  carried  to  a  ri- 
diculous excess,  he  was  likely,  after  assert- 
ing a  thingin  f^eneral,  to  g^ve  it  up  again 
in  parts.  For  instance,  if  he  had  said  Key- 
nolds  was  the  first  of  painters,  he  was  capa- 
ble enough  of  giving  up,  as  objections 
might  happen  to  be  severally  maJe,  first 
his  outline, — ^then  the  grace  in  form, — then 
the  colouring, — and  lastly,  to  have  owned 
that  he  was  such  a  mannerist,  that  the  dis- 
position of  his  pictures  was  all  alike. 


>  [Not  more  so  than  the  rest  of  the  elegy  (the 
fifth),  whkh  ia  certainfy,  ia  every  poiDt  of  view, 
the  wont  of  all  Haromond'a  prodaotions.  John- 
ami  exposes  the  abaurdity  of  modem  mythology 
very  foreibly  in  his  Life  of  ifammond.^-£o.] 

'  [Paring  Lord  Corke — £».] 


« For  hoBpitality,  as  formerly  priictistd, 
there  is  no  longer  the  same  reason.  Here- 
tofore the  poorer  people  were  more  numer* 
bus,  and,  from. want  of  commerce,  their 
means  of  getting  a  livelihood  more  difficult; 
therefore  the  supporting  them  was  an  act  of 
great  benevolence:  now  tliat  the  poor  c«n 
find  maintenance  for  themselves,  and  their 
labour  is  wanted,  a  ^neral  undisceraing 
hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by  withdrawing 
them  from  their  work  to  idlenesa  and 
drunkenness.  Then,  formerly,  rents  were 
received  in  kind,  so  that  there  was  a  great 
abundance  of  provisions  in  possession  of  the 
owners  of  the  lands,  which,  since  the  plenty 
of  money  afforded  by  commerce,  is  no  long- 
er the  case. 

<'  Hospitality  to  strangers  and  foreignen 
In  our  country  is  now  almost  at  an  end; 
Bixloe,,from  the  increase  of  them  that  come 
to  us,  there  have  been  a  sufiicient  number 
of  people  that  have  found  an  inter^t  in  pro- 
viding inns  and  proper  accommodations, 
which  is  in  genera^^  a  more  expedient  me- 
thod for  the  entertainment  of  travellers. 
Where  the  travellers  and  strangers  are  few, 
more  of  that  hospitality  subsists,  as  it  has 
not  been  worth  while  to  provide  places  of 
accommodation.  In  Ireland,  there  is  still 
hospitality  to  strangers  in  some  degree;  in 
Huoffary  and  Poland,  probably  more. 

"  Colman,  in  jbl  note  on  his  translation  of 
Terence,  talking  of  Shakspeare's  learning, 
asks,  <  What  says  Farmer  to  this?  What 
says  Johnson?'  Upon  this  he  observed, 
'  Sir,  let  Farm^  answer  for  himself:  /  ne- 
ver engaged  in  this  controversy.  I  always 
said  Shakspcare  had  Latin  enough  to  gram- 
maticise  h'w  English.' 

"A  clergvmaU,  ^hom  he  characterised 
as  one  who  loved  to  sav  little  oddities,  was 
affecting  one  day,  at  a  bishop's  table,  a  sort 
of  slyness  and  fr^dom  not  in  character,  and 
repeated,  as  if  part  of  *  The  Old  Man's 
Wish,'  a  song  by  Dr.  Walter  Pope,  a  verse 
bordering  on  licentiousness.  Johnson  re- 
buked him  in  the  finest  manner,  by  first 
showing  him  that  he  did  not  know  the  pas- 
sage he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  humbling 
him:  <  Sir,  that  is  not  the  song:  it  is  thus.' 
And  he  gave  it  right.  Then,  looking  stead- 
fastly on  him,  .<  Sir,  there  is  a  part  of  that 
song  which  I  should  wish  to  exemplify  in 
my  own  life: 

*'  May  I  govern  my  pasBiona  with  abaolnte  sway  !*' ' 

"  Being  asked  if  Barns  knew  a  good  deal 
of  Greek,  he  answered,  '  I  doubt,  air,  he 
was  unoeiUw  inter  ececos  V 


*  Johnaon,  in  hia  Life  of  Milton,  after  i 
ing  that  great  poet*8  eitraoidinary  ianey,  that  tba 
world  was  in  ita  deoay,  and  that  hia  book  was  ta 
be  written  in  an  aae  too  late  for  herokk  poesy, 
thua  conelndea:  <*  However  infeiionr  to  the  heroea 
wha  were  bom  in  bettar  ag«a»he  Bi%ht  atill  ba 
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f^He  used  frequently  to  obeerve,  that 
men  might  be  very  ^ninent  in  a  profesaioDy 
without  our  pereeivtopr  any  particular  pow- 
er of  miod  in  them  in'conirersation.  |  It 
seems  strangey'  said  he, '  that  a  man  should 
«ee  so  far  to  the  right,  who  sees  so  short  a 
lyay  to  the  left  flurke  is  the  only  man 
whoee  common  conversation  corresponds 
with  the  general  fame  which  he  has  in  the 
world.  Take  up  whatever  topick  you 
pleade,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you,' 

"  A  gentleman,  by  no  means  deficient  in 
literature,  having  discovered  less  licquaint* 
ance  with  one  of  the  classicks  than  Johnson 
expected,  when  the  gentleman  led  the  room, 
he  observed,  <  You  see,  now,  how  little  any 
body  reads.'  Mr.  Langton  happening  to 
mention  his  having  read  a  gOKxi  ded  in 
Clenardus's  Greek  Orammar  i,  *  Why,  sir,' 
said  he,  *  who  is  there  in  this  town  who 
knows  any  thing  of  Glenardus  but  you  and 
I  ?  ^ '  And  upon  M r.  Langlon's  menticmhig 
that  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  learnby  heart 
the  Epistle  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  given  in 
that  grammar  a»  a  praxis,  ^"Sir*,'  said  he, '  I 
never  made  such  an  effort  to  attain  Greek.' 

«*  Of  Dodsley's  «Publick  Virtue,  a  poem,' 
he  said^  <  It  T^as  fine  blank '  (meaning  to  ex- 
press his  usual 'contempt  for  blank  verse V: 
nowever,  this  miserable  poem  did  not  sell, 
and  my  poor  friend  Doddy  said  Publick 
Virtue  was  not  a  subject  to  interest  the 
age. 

<'  Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man, 
read  Dodsley's «  Cleone,  a  Tragedy,'  to  him, 
not  aware  of  his  extreme  impatience  to  be 
read  to.  As  it  went  on,  he  tufned  his  face 
to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  put  himself  in- 
to various  attitudes,  which  marked  his  un- 
easiness. At  the  end  6f  an  act,  however, 
he  said,  *  Come,  let's  have  some  more;  let's 
go  into  the  slaughter-house  again,  Lanky. 
But  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  blood  than 
brains.'  Yet  he  aflerwards  said,  *  When  I 
heard  you  read  it,  I  .thoug>ht  higher  of  its 


great  among  hb  contemporaiies,  with  the  hope  of 
growing  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  potf^ 
terity;  be  might  still  be  a  giant  among  the  pig- 
mies, the  one^yed  monarch  of  the  hHnd,** — J. 

BOSWELI.. 

*  Nicholas  Clenard,  who  was  bom  in  Brabant, 
and  died  at  Grenada  in  1542,  was  a  great  trav- 
eller and  lingniBt  Beside  his  Greek  Grammar 
(of  which  an  improved  edition  was  pablisbed  by 
Vossios  at  Amsterdam  in  1626),  he  wrote  a 
Hebrew  Grammar,  aad  an  aeconnt  of  hk  travels 
in  varioos  countries,  in  Latin  (Epistolarum 
LiBRi  DUO,  8vo.  1566)-'r«  very  rare  work,  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  'in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
His  Latin  (says  the  aothoar  of  Nouvbau  Dig- 
TioNNAinE  HxsroRxquE,  1789)  woald  have 
been  more  pure,  if  he  had  not  known  so  many 
angaages.~M  A  lone. 

'  [Mr;  Langton,  as  has  been  already  observedji 
^as  vary  stodioos  of  Greek  lilenUaie.-*-£n.]        ' 

▼OL.  II.  S3 


r)weT  of  language;  when  I  read  it  myself, 
was  more  sensible  of  itb  pathetick  effect; 
and  then  he  paid  it  a  compliment  which  ma 
ny  will  think  very  extravagant.  *  Sir,'  said 
he,  *  if  Otway  had  written  this  play,  no  oth- 
er of  his  piecies  would  have  been  remember- 
ed.' Dodsley  himself,  upon  this  being  re- 
peated tohim,  said,  *  It  was  too  much.'  It 
must  i)e  remembered^  that  Johnson  always 
appeared  not  to  be  sumeientiy  sensible  of  the 
mejfit  of  OtwBy3. 

"  *  Snatches  of  reading,'  said  he,  *  will 
not:  make  fl  Bentley  or  a  Clarice.  They 
are,  however,  in  a  certain  degree  advanta-  < 
geofis.  I  would  put  a  child  into  a  library 
(where  no  unfit  books  are),  and  If  t  him  read 
at  his  ehoice.  A  child  should  not  be  dis*^ 
«ouraged  from  reading  any  thing  that  he 
takes  a  liking  to,  fVom  a  notion  that  it  is 
above  his  reach'.  If  that  be  the  case^  \he 
child  will  soon  find  it  out  and  desist;  if  not, 
he  of  course  gains  the  instruction;  which  is 
so  much  the  more  likely  to  come,  from  the 
incbnation  with  which  he  takes  up  the 
study.' 

"  Thougl^  he  used  to  censure  careless- 
ness with  great  vehemence,  he  owned,  "that 
he  once,  ^to  avoid  the  trouble  of  locking  up 
five  guineas,  hid  them,  lie  forgot  where,  so 
that  he  could  not  find  them. 

"A  gentleman  who  introduced  hm  brt» 
ther  to  Dr.  Johnson  was  earnest  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Doctor's  notice,  which  he  ^ 
did  by  saying, '  When-  we  have  sat  togeth 
er  some  time,  you  *ll  find  my  brother  grow 
very  entertainlpg.'    *  Sir,'  said  Johnson, '  I 
can  wait' 

"  When  the  rumour  was  atrong  that  we 
should  have  a  war,  because  the  French 
would  assist  the  Americans,  he  rebuked  a 
friend  with  some  'asperity  for  supposing  it, 
saying,  <  No,  sir,-  national  faith  is  not  yet 
sunk  so  low.' 

'Mn  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  his  mental  faculties 
were  impaired,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
try  to  learn ;a  new  language,  and  fixed  upon 
the  Low  Dutch  for  that  purpose,-  and  this 
he  continued  till  he  had  read  about  one  half 
of*  Thomas  &  Kempis;'  and,  finding  that 
there  api)eared  no  abatement  of  his  pow^r 
of  acquisition,  he  then  delisted,  as  thinking 
the  experiment  had  been  duly  tried.  Mr 
Burke  justly  observed,  that  this  was  not  the 
most  vigorous  trial,  Low  Dutch  being  a 
language  so  near  to  our  own  ^ :  had  it  been 
one  of  the  languages  entirely  different,  he 
might  have  been  very  soon  satisfied. 

"  Mr.  Langton  and  he  having  gone  to 

'  This  assertion  concerning  Johnson's  insensi- 
bility  to  the  pathetick  powers  of  Otway  is  too 
round,  I  once  asked  him,  v^ther  he  did  not 
think  Otway  freqaently  tender:  when  he  answered, 
«^  Sir,  he  is  all  tenderness.** — Buni^eT. 

«  [See  ante,  p.  147  aad  »•—£]>,] 
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see  a  freemason's  funeral  procession  when 
they  were  ki  Rochester,  and  some  solemn 
muslck  being  played  on  French-horns,  he 
said,  *  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
been  affected  by  musical  sounds; '  adding, 

that  the  impression  made  upon, him  was  of 
a  melancholy  kind.'  Mr.  Langton  saying, 
that  thi.s  effect  was  a  fiqe  one, — JoHifsoKi 
'  YeS|  if  it  sollens  the  mind  so  as  to  prepare 
it  for  the  reception  of  salutary  feehngs^  it 
may  be  good:  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  melan- 
choly per  M,  it  is  bad  K* 

("  He  delighted,"  says  Mrs.  Pioezi, 
Pi^i,    «  pQ  more  in  music  than  in  painting; 
in  fact,  he  was  almost  as  deaf  as  he 
was  blind."] 

Hawk.  [Vet-  of  musick,  he,  at  another 
Apop&.  time,  said,  "  It  is  the  only  sensual 
P'  '^'  pleasure  without  vice."] 
^^^  5*^  Groidsmith  had  long  a  visionary* 
^*T**^  project,  that  some  time  or  other, 
when  his  circumstances  should  be.eaaier,  he 
would  go  to  Aleppo,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
knowledge,  as  far  as  might  be,  of  any  arts 
peculiar  to  the  £ast,  and  introduce  them 
into  Britain^  When  this  was  talked  of  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  said,  *Of  all 
men  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out 
upon  such,  an  inquiry;  for  he«is  utterly  ig^ 
norant  of  such  arts  as  we  already  possess, 
and  consequently  could  not  know  what 
would  be  accessions  to  our  present  stock  of 
mechanical  knowledge.  Sir,  he  would  bring 
home  a  gVinding  barrow,  which  you  see  in 
every  street  in  London,  and  think  that  he 
had  furnished  a  wonderful  improvement' 

"  *  Greek,  sir,'  said  he,  •  is  like  lace;  every 
man  gets  as  much  of  it  as  he  can  V 

"When  Lord  Charles  Hay 3,  afler  his 
return  from  America^  was  preparing,  his  de- 
fence to  be  offered  to  the  court-martial 
which  he  had  demanded,  having  heard  Mr. 
Langton  as  high  in  expressions  of  admira- 
tion of  Johnson  as  he  usually,  was,  he'  le- 
2 nested  that  i>f .  Jbhnson  might  be  intro- 
uced  ta  him;  and  Mr.  Langton  having 
mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  he  very  kindly 
and  readily  agreed;  and,  being  presented 
by  Mr.  Langton  to  his  lordship,  while  un- 
der arrest,  he  saw  him  several  times;  upon 
one  of  which  occasions  Lord  Charles  read  to 


?  The  French-hom,  however,  m  ao  fu  firooi 
beiog  melaacboly  per  ««,  that  whea  the  strain  is 
light;  and  in  the  field,  there  is  nothing  so  cheetfbl! 
It  was  the  funeral  occasion,  and  probably  the 
eolemnity  of  the  strain,  that  prodaced  the  plaintive 
effect  here  mentioned. — Btjr^vet.- 

'  It  shouki  be  remembered,  that  this  was  said 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  laee  was 
generally  worn. — MALbtrs.  [Bnt  even  with 
this  alloivance  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  does  not 
seem  clear— perhafis  Johiwon  said  that  Greek  was 
hk»  laco;  every  man  u>e€ur$  (that  is,  dbplays)  as 
Bweh  of  it  as  he  ean«— ^d.] 
rSse  ante,  p.  52.— £j>.] 


him  what  he  had  prepared,  which  Johnson 
signified  his  approbation  of,  saying,  *  It  is  a 
very  good  soldierly  defence.'  Johnson  said 
that  he  had  advised  his  lordship,  that  as  it 
was  in  vara  to  contend  with  tiiose  who  were 
in  possession  of  power,  if  they  would  ofier 
him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  a 
government,  it  would  be  better  judged  to 
desist  from  urgin|;  his  complaints.  It  is 
wdl  known  that  his  lordship  died  before  the 
sentence  was  made  known. 

*'  Johnson  one  day  gave  high  praise  to 
Dr.  Bentley's  verses  ^  in  Dodsley's  Collec- 
tion, which  he  recited  with  his  usual  ener- 
gv.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  present, 
observed,  in  his  decisive  professorial  man- 
ner, *  Very  well,-*very  well.'  Jol^nson, 
however,  added,  *  Yes,  they  ore  very  wdl, 
sir;  but  you  may  observe  in  what  manner 
they  are  well.  They  are  the  forcible  ver- 
ses of  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  but  not  ac- 
customed to  write  verse;  for  there  is  some 
uncouthness  in  the  expression  &.' 


*  Dr.  Johnson,  b  his  I^ife  of  Cowley,  says, 
that,  these  are  "  the  only  English  verses  which 
Bentley  is  known  ta  have  written.*'  I  shall  here 
insert  them,  fuid  hope  my  readen  will  apply 
them.  .  » 

«  Who  striTei  to  mount  Parnunis*  hill, 
And  thenoe  poetick  laurels  bring. 
Must  flnt  acquire  due  force  and  akiJL 
Miwt  ily  with  swan'a  or  «a{Ie'i  Winf. 

"  Who  Nature*!  treararee  would  explore, 
Her  mysteriee  and  arcana  know, 
fMuBt  high  n  lofty  Newton  soar, 

Mmt  stoop  as  delTing  Woodward  low. 

*«  Whostodioi  aodent  laws  and  Htea, 
Tongues,  arts,  and  arms,  and  Ustory, 
Must  drudge,  like  Selden,  days  and  nj^l% 
And  In  the  endless  labour  die. 

(*  Who  traTCls  In  religious  Jars, 

rrruth  mlxt  with  erraur,  shades  with  rtft^ 
Like  Whiaiton,  wanting  pyx  or  stan, 
In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

^'Bot  grant  our  hero^  hope  long  toil 
And  comprehensive  genius  crown, 
All  sdenoef,  sll  arts  hb  spoil, 
Tet  what  reward,  or  what  renown  f 

**EnTy,  innate  in  Tulgnr  sools. 

EnTy  steps  In  and  stops  his  rlae , 
-    Enry  with  poison*d  tarnish  ftmls 

His  lustre,  and  his  worth  decriea. 

**He  lires  Inglorious  or  In  wont. 

To  college  and  cdd  books  oonllned  ; 
Instesd  oTlearu^d,  he'ft  caird  pedant; 
Dunces  advanced,  he^s  left  behim ; 
Yet  left  content,  a  genuine  Stoick  he- 
Great  without  patron,  rich  without  South  Sea.* 

BOSWBLI.. 

A  difierent,  and  probably  a  more  aceonta  copy 
of  these  spirited  Verras  is  to  be  found  in  **  The 
Grove,  or  a  Collection  of  Original  Poems  and 
Translations,'*  &c.  1721.  In  this  miseeUany  the 
last  stanza,  which  in  Dodsley's  copy  is  iinqMS- 
tionably  ancontb,  is  tbns  exhibited: 

.  ^Inglorioiu  or  bv  wantt  entkratPdy 
To  college  and  old  book^  confined, 
A  pedant ftmn  kit  learning  eaiPdf 
Dunces  advanoed,  he's  left  behind." 

J.  B09W«LI. 

'*  The  difiereaoe  between  JohoMm  sad  Smith 
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<<  Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Garrick's  with 
Mr.  Langton,  he  was  (jueatiQned  if  he  was 
not  somewhat  of  a  beretiek  as  to  Shakspeare. 
Said  Garrick,. '  I  doubt  be  ia  a  little  of  an 
infidel'  <  Sir/  said  Johnson,  <  I  will  stand 
hy  the  lines  I  have  written  on  Shakapeare 
in  my  prologue  at  the  opening  of  yo^r 
theatre."  .Mr.  Langton  suggested,  that  in 
the  line, 

*  And  paoting  Time  toii'd  after  him  in  vain,  * 

Johnson  might  have  had  in  his  eye  the  pas- 
sage in  the  <  Tempest,*  where  Pmspero  s^ys 
of  Miranda, 


•  She  win  ontrtrip  all  praiie, 


^    And  make  it  halt-behind  her.' 

Johnson  said  nothing.  Garrick  then  ven- 
tured to  observe,  *  I  do  not  think  that  the 
happiest  line- in  the  praise  of  Shakspeare.' 
Johnson  exclaimed  (smilins),  <  Prosaical 
rogues!  next  time  I  write,  I'll  make  both 
time  and  space  pant  ^' 

"  It  iawell  known  that  ther?  was  foiiner- 
ly.  a  rude  custom  for  those  who  were  sailing 
upon  the  Thames  to  accost  each  oth^r  as 


IB  apparent  even  hi  this  alight  iostance.  Smith 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  applkation,  and  had 
his  mind  crowded  with  all  mamier  of  sabjects; 
bat  thie  force,  acnteoess,  and  vivacity  of  Johnson 
were  not  to  be  found  there.  He  liad  book- 
malting  so  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  was  so  chary 
of  what  might  be  turned  to  account  in  that  way, 
that  he  once  said  to  8b  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  he 
made  it  a  rule,  when  in  company,  never  to  talk 
of  what  he  nnderatood.  Beauclerk  had  fi>r  a 
abort  time  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  Smith's  cen- 
veiaation.  Gainek,  id^er  listening  to  him  for  a 
while,  as  to  one  of  whom  his  expectations  had 
been  raised,  turned  slily  to  a  friend,  and 
whispered  him,  **  What  say  yon  to  this  ?*>eh  ? 
Flabby^  I  thmk." — ^Bobwell. 

^  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  the  **  l^ansactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuigh,"  vol.  ii.  "An 
Easav  on  the  Character  of  Hamlet,'*  vn^tten,  I 
should  suppose,  by  a  very  young  man,  though 
called  "  RevereDd,'*^wha  speaks  with  presump* 
tuons  petulance  of  the  first  literary  character  of 
his  age.  Amidst  a  cloudy  confusion  of  words 
(which  hath  of  late  too  often  passed  in  Scotland 
ibr  metaphyncks),  he  thus  ventures  to  critio«e 
one  of  the  noblest  lines  in  our  lauguage: — "  Dr. 
Johnson  has  remarked,  that  <  Time  toiled  after 
him  in  vain.' '  But  I  should  apprehend,  that  this 
is  entirely  tomietake  the  ehflr<uter.  Time  toils 
after  every  ff^^^  *''^^''''^*  ^  ^^  "*  *^''  Shak- 
speare. The  tnor/cifigs  of  an  ordinary  mind  keep 
pate,  indeed,  with  time;  they  move  no  .faster; 
they  have  their  beginningf  their  middle,  and 
their  end;  but  superiour  natures  can  reduce 
the$e  itUo  a  point»  They  do  not,  indeed,  sup- 
press  them;  but  they  iuspend,  or  they  lock  them 
tip  in  the  breoMt.**  Tlie  learned  society,  under 
whoae  sanction  such  gabbfe  is  ushered  mto  the 
world,  would  do  well  to  offer  a  premium  to  any 
one  who  will  diwover  hi  meanuig* — ^Bobwbli*. 


thisy  passed,  in  the  most  abusive  language 
they  could  invent;  generally,  however, 
with  as  much  satirical  humour  as  Uiey  were 
capable  of  producinff.^  Addison  gives  a 
specimen  of  this  ribald/y  in  Number  dSS  of 
*The  Spectator,*  when  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erlv  and  he  are  going  to  Spring-garden  3. 
Johnson  waa  once  eminently  successful  in 
this  species  of  contest.  A  fellow  haying  at- . 
tacked. him  with  some  coarse  raillery,  John- 
son' answered  him  thus,  *  Sir,  your  wife, 
wider  pretence  of  keeping  a  hawdy^hMue^ 
is  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.'  One  evening 
when  he  and  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Langton 
were  in  company  together,  and  the  admira- 
ble acoldin^r  of  Timon  of  Athens  was  men- 
tioned, this  instance  of  Johnson's  was 
quoted,  and  thougiit  to  have  at  least  equal 
excellence. 

<<As  Johnson  always  allowed  the  ex- 
traordinary talents  of  .Mr.  Burke»  so  Mr. 
Burke  was  fully  sensible  of  the  wonderful 
powers  of  Johnson.  Mr.  Langton  recol- 
lects having  ptiEtssed  ai\  evening  with  both 
of  them,  when  Mr.  Burke  repeatedly  en- 
tered upon  topicks  which  it  was  evident  he 
would  have  illustrated  with  extensive 
knowledge  and  richness^  of  expression;  but 
Johnson  always  seized  upon  me  conversa- 
tion, in  which,  however/  he  acquitted  him- 
self in  a  most  masterly  manner.  As  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Langton  were  walking 
home,  Mr.  Burke  observed  that  Johnson 
had  been  very  great  that  night:  Mr.  Lang- 
ton joined  in  this,  b\it  added,  he  could  have 
wished  to  hear  more  from  another  person 
(plainly  intimating  that  he  meant  Mr. 
Burke).  *0,  no,'  said  Mr.  Burke,  'it.ig 
enough  for  me  to  haVe  rung  4he  bell  to  hioK' 

"  Beauclerk  having  observed  to  him  of 
one  of  their  friends,  that  he  was  awkward 
at  counting  money;  *  Why,  air,'  said  John- 
son, ^  I  am  likewise  awkward  at  counting 
money.  But  then,  sir,  the  reaaon  is  plain; 
I  have  had  very  little  money  to  count.' 

*'  He  had  an  abhorrence  of  afiectation. 
Talking  of  old  Mr.  Langton,  of  whom  he 
said,  '  Sir,  you  will  seldom  see  such  a  gen- 
tleman, such  are  his  stores  of  literature  3, 
«uch  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  auch 
his  exemplary  life; '  he  added,  <  and,  sir,  he 
has  no  grimace,  no  ^ticulation,  no  bursts 
ofadrairation  on  trivial  occasions:  he  never 
embraces  you  with  ah  overacted  cordiality.' 

*' Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman 
who  thought  fit  to  nmintain  Dr.  Berkeley's 
ingenious  philosophy,  that  nothing  exists 
but  as  perceived  by  some  mind ;  when  the 
gentleman  was  going  away,  Johnson  said 
to  him,  *Pray,  sir,  don't  leave  us;  for  we 
may  perhaps  foiget  to  think,  of  you,,  and 
then  you  will  cease  to  exist' 


«  [VauxhaU.— Ed.] 

*  [See,  however,  anttt  p*  6««— £l>«] 
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"  Goldsmith,  upon  being  visited  by  John- 
son one  day  in  the  Temple,  said  to  him 
with  a  little  iealonsy  of  the  appearance  of 
his  accommodation,  *  I  shall  soon  be  in  bet- 
ter chambers  than  thiese.'  Johnson  at  the 
same  time  checked  him  and  paid  him  a 
liandsome  compliment^  implyingf  that  a  man 
of  his  talents  should  be  above  attention  to 
snch  distinctions,—*  Nay,  sir,  never  mind 
that:  Nil  te  q^CMtverU  exira,^ 

<<At  the  time 'when  his  pension  was 
grants  to  him,  he  said,  with  a  nobfe  litera- 
ry ambition,  *  Had  this  happened  twenty 
yeare  ago,  I  should  have  gone  to  Constanti- 
nople to  learn  Arabick,  as^Pococke  did.' 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  niceness'  of  his 
taste,  thoqffh  he  praised  West's  translation 
of  Pindar,  he  pointed  out  the  following  pas- 
sages as  faulty,  by  expressing  a  circum- 
stance so  minute  as  lo  detract  from  the  gen<> 
era!  dignity  which  should  pirevnil: 

*  Down  then  fro^  thy  glittering  nail^  . 
Take,  O  Muse,  thy  Dorian  lyre.* 

"  Whefn  Mr,  Vesey  i  was  proposed  as  a 
member  of  the  Literary  dub,  Mr.  Burke 
began  by  saying  that  he  was  a  man  of  gen- 
tle manners.  'Sir,'  said  Johnson,  ^jo\x 
need  siy  no  more.  When  you  have  said  a 
ftian  of  gentle  manners,  you  have  said 
enough.' 

'JYet  he  aflerwards  found  that 
p!^  gentle  manners  alon&  were  not 
"  enough; "  for  when  Mrs.  Piozsi 
once -asked  him  concerning  the  conversa- 
tional powers  of  Mr.  Vesey »,  with  whom 
she  was  unacquainted,  '*  He  talked  to  me," 
said  Johnson,  "  one  day  at  the  Club  con- 
cerning Catiline's-  conspiracy,  so  I  with- 
drew my  attetition  and  thought  about  Tom 
Thumb."] 

^^  «  The  late  Mr.  Fitrfierb^rt  told 
^"•^'  Mr.  Langton  that  Johnson  said  to 
hkn,  *  Sir,  a  man  haS  no  more  right  to  foy 
an  uncivil  thing,  than  to  aet  one;  no  more 
right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another -than 
to  knoek  htm  down.' 

" '  My  dear  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst,'  said 
he,  with  a  warmth  of  approbation,  <  declaM 
he  was  glad  that  his  lather,  who  was  a 
West  India  planter,  had  led  his  affairs  in 

■  ^  The  Right  Honourable  Agmondesham  Vesey 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Literary  Clab  in 
1773,  and  died  Ai^iut  11th,  17$6.— Malqhs. 

*  [Mra.  I^iozzi  only^says  "a  gentleman.** 
Mr.  MaIone*8  MS.  not/e  to  die  ADe<^ote8  sopplies 
the  name.  Miae  Reynolds  also  recolleeU  an 
aaocdote  of  Mr.  Ve8ev*»firrt  appearance  at  the 
Club,  which  proves  that,  however  Dr.  Johnson 
may  have  admired  Mr.  Vesey's  gentle  manner »^ 
he  did  not  imitate  thehi.  "  When  a  gentleman  at 
the  Cluh^  on  presentmg  bis  ftieod,  said,  *  This, 
■ir,  is  Mr.  Vesey* — <  I  see  him,'  sakl  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  immediately  tuned  away.*'    RtcgllectUme. 


total  ruin,  because,  having  no  estate,  he  was 
not  under  the  temptation  of  having  slaves.' 
"  Richardson  had  little  conversation,  ex- 
cept about  his  own  works,  of  which  Sir 
Joehna  Reynolds  said  he  was  always  wil- 
ling to  talk,  and  glad  to  have  them  inthv 
dttced.  Johnson,  when  he  canied  Mr. 
Langton  to  see  him>  processed  that  he 
could  bring  him  out  into  conversation,  and 
used  this  allusive  expression,  *  Sh:.  I  can 
make  him  rear.*  But  he  failed;  for  in  that 
interview  Richardson  said  little  else  than 
that  there  la^  in  the  room  a  translation  of 
his  Clarissa  into  German. 


Once  when  somebody  produced  a  i 
paper  in  which,  there  was  &  letter  of  stupid 
abuse  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  which 
Johnson  himself  came  in  for  a  share,  *  Pray,' 
said  he,  <  let  us  have  it  read  aloud  from  be- 
ginning to  end;'  which  being  done,  be, 
with  a  ludicrous  earnestness,  ami  not  direct- 
ing his  look  to  any  particular  person,  called 
out,  *  A.re  we  alive  after  all  this  satire??  '■ 

"  He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
political  character  of  Seeker,  on^e  instance 
of  which  appeared  at  Oxford, 'where  he  ex- 
pressed great  dissatisfaction  at  his  varying 
the  old-established  toast,  'Church  and 
King.'  *  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,' 
said  he,  with  an  affected,  smooth,  smiling 
grimace,  '  drinks,  *  Constitution  in  church 
and  state.'  Being  asked  what  difference 
there  was  between  the  two  toasts,  he  said, 
'Why,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  be  meant 
something.'  Yet  when  the  life  of  that  pre- 
late, prefaced  to  his  sermons  by  Dr.  Porteus 
and  Dr.  Stinton,  his  chaplains^  first  came 
out,  he  read  it  with  the  utmost  avidity, 
and  said,  Mt  is  a  life  well  written,  and  that 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.* 

"  Of  a  certain  noble  lord  3,  h6  said,  •  Re- 
spect him  you  could  not;  for  he  had  no 
mind  of  his  own.  Love  him  you  could  not; 
for  that  which  you  could  do  with  him  every 
one  else  could.' 

"Of  Dr.  Goldsmith  he  said,  ' No  man 
was  more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen 
in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  had.' 

"  He  tokl,  in  his.  lively  planner,  the  fol- 
lowing literary  anecdote: — ^^  Green  and 
Guthrie,  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman, 
undertook  a  translation  of  Duhalde's  His- 
tory of  China.  Green  said  of  Guthrie, 
that  he  knew  no  English,  and  Guthrie  of 
Green,  that  he  knew  no  French;  and  tliese 
two  undertook  to  translate  Duhalde's  Hk»- 
tory  of  China.  In  this  translation  there 
was  found,  '  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the 
new  moon.'  Now,'  as  the  whole  age  of 
the  moon  is  but  tWenty-eight  days,  the 
moon,  instead  of  beinff  new,  was  nearly  as 
old  as  it  could  be.    The  blunder  arose  from 


'  [See  an/e,  p.  248»  an  alliuwn  to  this  ovar 
civil  k>nL-^£D.} 
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tneir  mlBtakingr  the  word  fieu9ihne^  ninth, 
I'oT  nmnelUy  or  neuve^  new.' 

**  Talking  of  Pr.  Blagden^s  ^  copiouflnesB 
and  precision  of  communication,  Dr.  John- 
son said,  '  Blagden,  airi  ia  a  delightful  fel- 
low V        .  , 

**  On  occasion  of  Pr.  Johnson's  publish- 
ing his  pamphlet  of  '  The  False  Alarm,' 
Utere  came  out  a  very  angry  answer  (by 
many  supposed  to  be  by  Mr.  Wilkes). 
Dr.  Johnson  deteirmiBed  on  not  answering 
it;  but,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Langton, 
mentioned  a  particular  or  two,  which,  if  he 
had  replied  to  it,  he  might  perhaps  have 
inserted.  In  the  answerer's  pamphleti,  it 
had  been  said  with  solemnity,  'Do  you 
consider,  sir,  that  a  hous^  of  commons  is  to 
the  peo^e  as  a  cre^iture  is^to  its  Creator?' 
<  To  this  question,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  <  I 
oould  have  replied,  that,  in  the  first  placej 
the  ide4  of  a  Creator  must  be  such  as  that 
he  has  a  power  to  unmake  or  annihilate  his 
creature.  Then  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
a  creature  can  make  laws  for  its  -Creator^.' 

** '  Pepend  upon  it,'  said  he,  *  that  if  a 
man  talks  of  his  misfortnnes,  there  is  some- 
thing in  them  that  is  not  disagreeable  to 
him;  for  where  there  is  nothing  but  pure 
misery,  there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the 
mention  of  iu' 

'*  *  A  man  must  be  a  poor  beast,  that 
should  read-  no  more  in  quantity  than  he 
coqld  utter  aloud.' 

<<  <  Imlac,  in  "  Rasselas,"  I  suelt  with  a  c 
at  the  end,  because  it  is  less  like  English, 
which  should  always  have  the  Saxon  ft  ad- 
ded to  thee  V 

"  <  Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instan- 
ces, and  goes  through  life  without  having 
it  perceived.  For  example,  a  madness  has 
seieed    a   person  5,    of  supposing  Jiimself 


>  [Afterwards  Sir  Chariei  Blagden.^ED.] 
'  [Here  in  the  fimt  edition  ended  Mr.  Langton'i 
Colieetanea, — ^Ed.] 

'  His  profoiind  adomtwn  of  the  Great  Fint 
Cause  was  such  as  to  set  him  above  that  "  phi- 
losophy and  vain  deceit'*  with  which  men  of 
naiTOW  conceptions  have  been  infected.  I  have 
heard  him  strongly  maintain  that  **  what  is  right 
19  not  so  irom  any  natural  fitness,  bat  becaase 
God  wills  It  to  be  right;*'*  and  it  li  oertainlv  so, 
becaase  he  has  predisposed  the  relations  of  things 
so,  «8' that  which  he  wills  most  be  right. — ^Bos- 

WEI,I<. 

*  I  hope  tiie  anthofity  of  the  preat  master  of 
oar  langnage  will  stop  that  caitailiog  innovation 
by  which  we  see  eritic^  ptibKe,  8tc.  frequently 
written  instead  of  eriUckt  publiek,  &c. — Bos- 
WEL.I..  t^hy  sboold  we  not  retrench  an  ob- 
vious sopeffluity?  In  the  preceding  age,  public 
and  critic  were  written  pubUque  and  critique. 
Johnson  himself,  in  a  memoiandam  among  Mr. 
Anderdon's  papea,  dated  in  1784,  writes  **  cubic 
feet»*— EiK] 

*  [Johnson  had,  no  donbt,  his  poor  friend  Smart 
in  fail  recollectwo;  see  ante,  vol.  i  p.  180  —-En.] 


obliged  literally  to  pray  continually:  ban 
the  madness  turned  the  opposite  way,  and 
the  })erson  thought  it  a  crime  ever  to  pray, 
it  might  not  improbably  have  contmued 
unob^rved.' 

*'  He  api)rehended  tha,t  the  delineation  of 
charaeteri  in  the  end  of  the  ^rst  book  of 
the  'Retreat  of  the  Ten  TlK>usand'  was 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  was 
known. 

f*  *  Supposing,*  said  he,  *  a  wife  to  be  of 
a  studious  or  argumentative  tjum,  i^t  would 
be  very  troublesome:  for  instance,  if  a  wo- 
man should  continually  'dwell  upon  the 
snbj^ct  of  the  Arian  heresy.' 

'* '  No  man  speaks  concerning  another, 
even  suppose  it  to  be  in  his  prai^,  if  he 
thinks  he  does  not  hear,  him^  exactly  as  he 
would  if  he  thought  he  was  within  hear- 

">«•'  \ 

"  <  The  applause  of  a  single  human  being 
isof^feat  consequence.'  This  he  said  to 
me  with  ^reat  earnestness  of  manner^  very 
near  the  time  of  bis  decease,  on  occasion  of 
having  desired  me  to  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  from  some  person  in  the  north  of 
England;  which  when  I  had  done,  and  he 
asked  me  what  the  contents  were,  as  I 
thought  being  i>articular  upon  it  miffht  fa- 
tigue him,  it  being  of  great  length,  1  only 
told  him  in  general  that  it  was  highly  in  bis 
praise;  and  then  he  expressed  himself  as 
above.  .  . 

<*  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfac 
tion  what  Baretti  had  told  him;  that,  meet 
inp^  in  the  course  of  his  Atudving  English 
with  an  excellent  paper  in  'The  Spectator,' 
one  of  four  that  were  written  by  the  respect- 
able dissenting  minister  Mr.  tirove  of 
Taunton,  and  observing  the  genius  and  en- 
ergy of  mind  that  it  exhibits,  it  greatly 
quickened  his  curiosity  to  visit  our  conntry ; 
as  he  thought,  if  such  were  the  lighter  pe- 
riodical essays  of  our  authours,  their  produc- 
tions on  more  weighty  occasions  |nust  be 
wonder  All  indeed  I 

"  He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey 
nolds's,  that  a  beggar  in  tt^  street  will  more 
readily  ask  ahns  from  a  man,  thojugh  there 
should  be  no  marks  of  wealth  in  his  appear- 
ance, than  from  eveii  a  well-dref»ed  t0o- 
man^f  which  h6  accounted  for  from  the 
great  degree  of  carefulness  as  to  money, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  women:  saying'  far- 
ther upon  it,  that  the  opportunities  in  gen- 
eral that  they  possess  of  improving  their 
condition  are  much  f^wer  than  men  have; 
and  adding,  as  he  looked  round  the  compa- 
ny, which  consisted  of  men  only,  <  There  is 
not  one  of  us  who  does  not  think  he  might 
be  richer,  if  he  would  use  his  endeavour.' 

**  He  thus  characterised   an   ingenious 


'  Sterne  is  of  a  direct  contrary  opinkm.  See 
his  *<  Sentimental  Jonmej;"  article*  The  Myi» 
^ery.— .Boswai.1*. 
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writer  of  his  acquaintance.  'Sir,  he  is  an 
en t h  usi  as t  by  rule. ' 

**^  He  may  hold  up  f  Aaf  shield  against 
all  hi$  enemies,^  was  an  oiwervation  on 
Homer,  in  reference  to  his  description  ofthe 
shield  of  Achilles,  made  by  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  wife  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert  of^ 
Derbyshire,  and  respected  by  Dr.  Johnson 
as  a  very  fine  one  >.  He  had  in  g^eneral  a 
very  high  opinion  of  that  lady's  understand- 
ing. 

"An  observation  of  Bathurst's  may  be 
mentioned,  which  Johnson  repeated,  aj^ar- 
ing  tb  acknowledge  it  to  be  well  founded; 
namely,  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  how 
^Idom,  on  (tccasion  of  coming  into  the  com- 
pany of  any  new  person,  one  felt  any  wish 
or  inclination  to  see  him  again." 

_^  [As  we  now  approach  the  period 

when  his  mtimucy  with  Mrs.  Thrale 
ceased,  this  deems  to  be  a  proper  place  for 
inserting,  af^rthe  CoUee/imea  of  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  those  anecdotes  published  by  that  lady 
which  have  not  been  introduced  in  other 
places  of  this  work.] 

PioBi  [**To  recollect  and  repeat  the 

Anec-  sayings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  almost 
**•'•■•  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  writers 
of  his  life;  as  his  life,  at  least  since  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  consisted  in  little  else 
than  talking^  when  he  vraa  not  absolutely 
employed  in  some  aerious  piece  of  work; 
and  whatever  work  he  did  seemed  so  much 
below  his  powers  of  performapce,  that  he 
appeared  the  idlest  of  all  human  beings; 
ever  amusing  tillhe  was  called  out  to  con- 
verse, and  conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  his 
friends,  or  the  promptitude  of  his  own  tem- 
per to  take  onence,  consigned  him  back 
again  to  silent  meditation. 

"Dr.  Johnson  indeed,  as  he  was  a  very 
talking  man  himself,  had  an  idea  that 
nothing  pron^oted  happiness  so  much  as 
conversation. 

"The  saying  of  the  old  philosopher, 
who  observes,  *  that  he  who  wants  least 
IB  most  like  the  gods,  who  want  no- 
thing,' was  a  favourite  sentence  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  on  his  own  part  required  less 
attendance,  sick  or  well,  than  ever  I  saw 
any  human  creature.  Conversation  was 
all  he  required  to  make  him  happy;  and 
when  he  would  have  tea  made  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  only  that 
there  might  be  a  certainty  of  detaining  his 

*  [This  pavage  aeema  not  very  intelligible. 
PerhHpi  the  obtenratMa  might  mean  that  Homer*8 
deacription  of  the  ehield  of  Achilles  waa.  go 
masterly  that  it  alone  was  sufficient  to  prov^  him 
a  great  poet,  aod  to  turn  all  the  shafts  of  criticism. 
The  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  that 
many  of  these  anecdotes  are  very  obscurely  ex- 
pressed, and  that  different  topics  seem  sometimes 
jumbled  into  one  paragmph. — ^Ed.] 


companions  round  him.  Oo  that  principle 
it  was  that  he  preferred  winter  to  summer, 
when  the  heat  of  the  weather  gave  people 
an  excuse  to  scroll  about,  and  walk  for  plea- 
sure in  the  shade,  whilehe  wished  to  sit  still 
on  a  chair,  and  chat  day  afler  day,  till  some- 
body proposed  a  drive  in  the  coach;  and 
that  was  the  most  delicious  moment  of  his 
life.  <But  the  carriage  must  stop  some 
time,'  as  he  said,  'and  the  people  woukl 
«ome  home  at  last;  >  so  his  pleasure  was  of 
short  duration. 

'*As  ethics  or  figures,  or  metaphysical 
reasoning,  was  the  sort  of  talk  he  roost  de- 
lighted in,  so  no  kind  of  conversation  pleased 
him  lessj  1  think,  than  when  the  subject  waa 
historical  fact  or  general  polity.  *What 
shall  we  learn  from  that  stufi"? '  said  John- 
son: *  let  us  not  fancy  like  Swifl  that  we 
are  exalting  a  wonaan's  character  by  telling 
how  she 

"  Conkl  name  the  ancient  heroes  roond, 
Explain  ibr  what  tliey  were  renown *d,  &c'* 
Cad.  &  Vahsssa. 

I  must  not  however  lead  my  readers  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  reserve  such  talk 
for  men'^9  company  as  a  proof  of  pre-emi- 
nence. <  He  never,'  as  he  expressed  it,  <  de- 
sired to  hear  of  the  Punie  war  while  he  liv- 
ed: such  conversation  was  lost  time,'  be 
said,  <  and  carried  one  away  from  common 
life,  leaving  no  ideas  behind  which  could 
serve  living  voight  as  warning  or  direction. 

"  How  I  should  act  is  not  the  oase» 
Bat  how  wonld  Bnitas  in  my  place  ?  " 

And  now,'  cries  Dr.  Johnson,  laughing 
with  obstreperous  violence,  *  \£  these  two 
foolish  lines  can  be  equalled  in  folly  s,  ex- 
cept by  the  two  succeeding  onefr— show 
them  me.* 


*  [These  are  two  lines  of  Swift's   Vertex  to 
Stella,  1720.     Dr.  Johnson's  censure  was  too 
violent,  and  indeed  he  seems  not  to  haTeeoirecdy 
anderalood  (he  dean's  illastration.    He  is  layii^ 
down  certain  general  rales  for  distingaitffaiqg  what 
honour  is,  and  he  exposes  the  many  false  nean- 
iflgs  which  the  world  aasigns  to  that  word.     He 
proceeds  to  say  that  men  shoald  not  decide  what 
is  honourable  by  a  reference  to  their  oton  feel- 
ings and  circBUiStanoes,  which  natnrally  bias  the 
judgment,  but  should  consider,  without  referenoe 
to  wlf,  how  a  wise  and  good  man  would  acL 
**  In  points  ofhonoor  to  be  tried, 
All  paaaion  muai  be  laid  aside  ^ 
Aak  no  advice,  but  think  alone : 
'^  Suppose  the  quevtion  not  yoor  own : 

*  How  shall  I  actM  fainot  thecaM  •, 
But  bow  would  BrutuM  in  my  place  f 
In  snch  a  case  v  onid  Cato  bleed  f 
And  iipw  «xnild  Soeraiea  proceed  f  *> 

It  is  plain  here,  and  still  plainer  from  the  whole 
context  of  the  poem,  that  Brutus,  Cato,  and 
Socrates  are  here  put  as  the  repsesontatiTes  of 
Patriotism  and  Virtue,  and  as  the  names  of  Zoi' 
lus,  Bavius,  or  Pandarus  are  ised  gcnerieally 
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**  With  a  contempt  not  inferior  he  reeeiv- 
ed  the  praiate  of  a  pretty  lady'a  face  and  be- 
havioQ  r.  *  She  says  nothing,  air,'  onawered 
Johnaon;  *  a  talking  blackamoor  were  bet^ 
ter  than  a  white  creature  who  adda  nothing 
to  Mfe— -and  aitting  down  before  one  thua 
deaperately  aiient  takea  away  the  confidence 
one  should  have  in  the  cctopany  of  her  «hair 
if  ahe  were  once  out  of  it/    • 

**  No  one  was  however  lesa  willing  to  be- 

a'n  any  discourse  than  himaelf.  His  (Kend 
>.  Thomaa  Tyera  ^  said  he  waa  like  the 
ghosts,  who  never  speak  till  they  are  spoken 
to;  and  he  liked  the  expression  so  well,  that 
he  often  repeated  it.  He  had  indeed  no 
necesaity  to  lead  the  stream  of  chat  to  a 
favourite  channel,  that  bis  fulness  on  the 
subject  miffht  be  shown  more,  clearly,  what- 
ever was  tne  topic;  and  he  usually  left  the 
choice  to  others.  His  information  enlight- 
ened, his  argument  strengthened,  and  hiis 
wit  made  it  ever  remembered.  Of  him  it 
might  have  been  said,  as  he  often  delighted 
to  say  of  Edmund  Burke,  *  that  you  could 
not  stand  five  minutes  with  that  man  be- 
neath a  shed  while  it  rained,  but  you  must 
be  convinced  you  had  been  standing  with 
the  greatest  man  you  had  ever  yet  ^en.' 
'*  Having  reduced  his  amusements  to  the 

Sleesures  of  conversation  merely,  what  won- 
er  that  Johnson  should  have  had  an  avidi- 
ty for  the  sole  delight  he  was  able  to  enjoy? 
No  man  conversed  so  well  as  he  on  every 
subject;  no  man  so  acutely  discerned  the 
reason  of  every  fact,  the  motive  of  every  ac- 
tion, the  end  of  every  design.  He  was  in-, 
deed  oflen  pained  by  the  ignorance  or  cause- 
less wonder  of  those  who  knew  less  than 
himself,  though  he  seldom  drove  them  away 
with  apparent  scorn,  unless  he  thought  they 
added  presumption  to  stupidity. 

"  He  would  sometimes  good-naturedly 
enter  into  a  lons^  chat  for  the  instruction  or 
en  tertainmen t  of  people  he  despised .  I  per- 
fectly  recollect  his  condescending  to  delight 
my  daughter's  dancing-master  with  a  long 
argument  about  his  art;  which  the  man  pro- 


to  signify  infamnu  persons:  to  hero,  3rutu$, 
CatOi  and  Socrates  (which  might  as  well  have 
been  Sydney,  Somers,  or  Clar^ulon,  or  any  other 
illustrioaa  names),  are  osed  as  terms  of  honoar  to 
give  point  and  a  -kind  of  dramatic  effect  to  the 
general  proposition.  Swift  never  dreamt  (as  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  report  would  lead  as  to  think  that  John- 
toh  sapposed)  to  advise  that  our  roles  of  conduct 
were  to  be  drawn  from  the  actual  events  of  Greek- 
and  Roman  history.  This  would  have  been  as 
absurd  as  Johnson's  own  introduction  of  Roman 
manners  into  London  in  his  description  of  the 
burning  of  OrgiKo's  palace,  or  the  invocation  of 
Democritas,  which  sounds  so  strangely  amidst  the 
modem  illustrations  of  his  own  beaotifnl  and 
splendid  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,— -Ed.) 

'  [See  onie,  vol.  i.  p.  186,  and  p.  176  of  th« 
vol.— £d.] 


tested,  at  the  ciuse  of  the  discourse,  the 
Doctor  knew  more  of  than  himself,  and  waa 
astonished,  enlightened,  and  amused,  by  the 
talk  of  a  person  little  likely  to  make  a  good 
disquisition  upon  dancing. 

"I  have  aometimes  indeed  been  tather 
pleaaed  than  vexed  when  Dr.  Johnson  has 

given  a  rough  answer  to  a  man  who  per^ 
aps  deserved  one  only  half  as  rough,  be- 
cause I  knew  he  would  repent  of  his  hasty 
reproof,  and  make  us  all  aniends  bv  some 
conversation  at  once  instructive  andenter- 
taining^  A  young  fallow  asked  him  abrupt- 
ly one  day,  *  Prayi  sir,  what  and  where  is 
Palmyra  ?  I  heard  somebody  talk  last  night 
of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.*  ''Tis  a  hill  in 
Ireland)'  repliea  Johnson,  'with  palms 
growing  on  the  top,  and  a  bog  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  so  they  call  it  Palni^mira.^  See> 
ing  however  that  the  lad  thought  him  seri 
ous,  and  thanked  him  for  the  infonnaiion 
he  undeceived  him  very  gently  indeed;  told 
hin^i  the  history,  geography,  and  chronolo 
gy,  of  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  with  eve 
ry  incident,  I  think,  that  literature  could 
furnish  or  eloquence  express,  from  the  build 
ing  of  Solomon's  palace  down  to  the  voyage 
of  pawkins  and  Wood. 

^*  He  had  no  taste  ibr  the  usual  enjoy 
ments  and  occupations  of  a  country  life,  and 
would  aay,  *  that  after  one  had  gathered 
apples  in  an  orchsTd,  one  wishes  to  see 
them  well  haked,  and  removed  to  a  London 
eating-houae  for  enjoyment.'  With  such 
notions,  who  can  wonder  he  often  com 
plained  of  us  for  living  so  much  in  the  coun 
try — *  feeding  the  chickens,'  as  he  said  1 
did,  <  till  I  starved  mv  own  understanding.' 
*  Get,  however;,'  said  he,  •  a  book  about  gar- 
dening, and  studv  it  hard,  since  you  will 
pass  your  life  wim  birds  and  flowers,  and 
learn  to  raise  the  largest  turnips  and  to 
breed  the  biggest  fowls.'  It  was  vain  to 
assurehira  that  the  goodness  of  such  dishes 
did  not  depend  upon  their  size^  he'  laughed 
at  the  people  who  covered  their  canals  wfth 
foreign  fowls,  •  when,'  sayshe,  '  our  own 
geese  and  ganders  are  twice  as  targe;  if  we 
fetched  better  animals  from  distant  nations, 
there  might  be  some  sense  in  the  prefer- 
ence: but  to  get  cows  from  AWerney,  ot 
water*fowl  from  China,  only  to  see  nature 
degenerating  round  us,  is  a  poor  ambition 
indeed.* 

"Nor  was  Dr.  Johnson  more  merciful 
with  regard  to  the  amusements  people  are 
contented  to  call  such.  *  You  hunt  in  the 
morning,'  savs  he,  *  and  crowd  to  the  public 
rooms  at  night,  and  call  it  diversion;  when 
ynur  heart  knows  it  is  perishing  with  pov- 
erty of  pleasures,  and  your  wits  get  blunted 
for  want  of  some  other  mind  to  sharpen 
them  upon.  There  is  in  this  world  no  rfeal 
delight  (excepting  those  of  sensuality)  but 
exchange  of  ideas,  in   conversation;  and 
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whoever  has  once  expenenced  the  M\  flow 
of  Loudon  talk,  when  he  retirea  lo  country 
friendships  and  rural  sports,  must  either  he 
contented  to  turn  hab^r  again  and  play  with 
the  rattle,  or  he  will  pine  away  Inte  a  great 
fish  in  a  little  pond,  and  die  for  want  of  his 
usual  food.'—'  Books  without  the  knowledge 
of  life  are  useless,'  I  have  heard  him  say; 
'  for  what  shoukl  l^ooks  teach  but  the  art  of 
living?  To  study  manners,  however,  only 
in  cofiee-housas,  is  more  than  .equally  im- 
perfect; the  minds  of  men  who  acquire  no 
solid  learning,  and  only  exist  on  the  daily 
forage  that  they  pick  up  by  running  about, 
and  snatching  what  drops  from  their  neigh- 
bours, as  ignorant  as  themselves,  will  never 
ferment  into  any  knowledge  valuable  or 
durable;  but  like  the  light  wines  we  drink 
in  hot  countries,  pftease  for  the  moment, 
though  incapable  of  keepiitt^.  In,  the  study 
of  mankind  much  will  be  found  to  swim  as 
froth  and  much  must  sink  as  feculence,  be- 
fore the  wine  can  have  its  effect,  and  be- 
come that,  noblest  liquor  which  rejoices  the 
heart  and  gives  vigour  to  the  imagination.' 
*< 'Solitude,'  he  one  day  added^  ' is  dan- 
gerous to  reason,  withopt  being  favourable 
to  virtue:  pleasures  of  some  sort  are  neoes- 
aary  to  the  intellectual  as  to  the  corporeiil 
health;  and  those  who  resist  gaiety  will  be 
likely  for  the  most  part  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
appetite;  for  the  solicitations  of  sense  are 
alwajrs  at  hand^  and  a  dram  to  a  vacant  and 
solitary  person  is  a  speedy,  and  seducing  re- 
lief. Remember,'  continued  he,  'that  the 
solitary  mortal  is  certainly  luxurious,  pro- 
bably superstitious,  and  possibly  mad:  the 
mind  stagnates  for  want  of  employment, 
grows  morbid,  and  is  extinguished  like  a 
candle  in  fouj  air.'  It  was  on  this  principle 
that  Johnson  encouraged  parents  to  carry 
their  daughters  early  and  much  into  compa- 
ny; 'for  what  harm'  can^be  done  before  so 
many  witnesses?  Solitu4e  is  the  surest 
nurse  of  all  prurient  passions;  and  a  giri  in 
the  hurrirofprepartition,  or  tumult  of  gaiety, 
has  neither  incbnation  nor  leisure  to  let  ten- 
der expressions  soflen  or  sink  into  her  heart. 
The  ball,  the  show,  are  not  the  dangerous 
places:  no,  'tis  the  private  friend,  the  kind 
consoler,  the  companion  of  the  easy  vacant 
hour,  whose  compliance  with  her  opinions 
can  flatter  her  vanity,  and  whose  conversa- 
tion can  just  soothe,  without  ever  stcetch- 
ing  her  mind,  that  is  the  lover  to  be  feared; 
he  who  buzzes  in  her  ear  at  court,  or  at  the 
opera,  must  be  contented  to  buzz  in  vain,' 
These  notions  Dr.  Johnson  carried  so  very 
far,  that  I  have  heard  him  say,  '  If  you 
woukl  shut  up  any  man  with  any  wpman, 
so  as  to  make  them  derive  their  whole  plea- 
sure from  each  other,  they  would  inevitably 
fall  in  love,  as  it  is  called,  with  each  other; 
but  at  six  months'  end,  if  you  would  throw 
them  both  into  public  }ife,  whexe  tbey  might 


diange  partners  at  pleasure,  each  wonld 
«oon  forget  that  fondness  which  mutual  de- 
pendence and  the  paucity  of  general  amuse- 
ment  abne  had  cansed,  and  each  wonid 
separately  feel  delighted  by  their  leleasp.' 

"The  vacuity  of  life  had  at  same  etLvly 
period  of  his  life  struck  so  forcibfy  on  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  became  by  re- 
peated impression  his  favourite  h,*pothesis, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  his  reasonings 
commonly  ended  there,  wherever  thev  mi^hi 
begin.  Soch  things  therefore  as^  other  phi- 
losophers often  Attribute  to  varions  and  coa- 
tradictqry  causes,  appeared  to  him  un^nn 
enough;  all  was  done  to  fill  vp  the  time,  «p- 
on  his  principle.  I  used  lo  tell  him,  thst  it 
was  like  the  clown's  answer  in  As  You  Like 
It,  of '  Oh  Lord,  sir! '  &r  that  it  suited  ev^ 
ery  occasion.  One  man,  for  example,  was 
profligate*  and  wild,  as  we  call  it,  fblkyvred 
the  girls,  or'  sat  still  at  the  gaming-table. 
'Why,  life  must  be  filled  up,'  said  Johnson, 
'and  the  man  who  is  not  capable  of  intel- 
lectual pleasures  must  content  himself  with 
such  as  his  senses  can  afi'ord.*  Another 
was  a  hoarder:  '  Why,  a  fellow  most  do 
somethinff;  and  what  so  easy  to  a  narrow 
mind  as  hoarding  halfpence  till  they  tarn 
into  sixpences?' 

"  Avarice  was  a  vice  against  which, how- 
ever, I  never  much  heard  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
claito,  till  one  represented  it  to  him  connect- 
ed with  cruelty,  or  some  such  disgraceful 
companion.  '  Do  not,'  said  he, '  discourage 
your  children  from  hoarding,  if  they  have  a 
taste  to  it:  whoever  lavs  up  his  penny  ra- 
ther than  part  with  it  for  a  cake,  at  least  is 
not  the  slave  of  gross  appetite;  atid  shows 
besides  a pieference  always  to  beesteeraed, 
of  the  future  to  the  present  moment.  Such 
a  mind  may  be  made  a  good  one;  but  the 
natural  snendthriil,  who  grasps  his  plea- 
sures gre^'ly  and  coarsely,  and  cares  for 
nothing  but  immediate  indulgence,  is  veiy 
little  to  be  valued  above  a  negro.' 

"  He  hated  disguise,  and  nobody  pene 
trated  it  so  readily.  I  showed  him  a  letter 
written  to  a  common  friend,  who  was  at 
son^e  loss  for  the  explanation  of  it  *  *  Who- 
ever wrote  it,*  says  our  Doctor, '  could,  if  tie 
chose  it,  make  himself  understood;  but  His 
the  letter  of  an  embarrassed  many  sir; '  and 
so  the  event  proved  it  to  be. 

"  Mysteriousness  in  trifles  offended  him 
on  every  side :  « it  commonly  ended  in  guilt,' 
he  said;  •  for  those  who  begin  by  conceal- 
ment of  innocent  things  will  soon  have 
something  to  hide  which  they  dare  not 
bring  to  Tight'  He  tlierefore  encouraged 
an  openness  of  conduct,  in  women  partrcu 
larly,  *  who,'  he  observed,  '  were  oflen  led 
away,  when  children,  by  their  delight  and 
power  of  surprising.' 

^  He  recommended,  on  something  like 
the  same  principle,  that  when  one  peraoa 
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■rant  to  serve  another,  )ie  shoiild  not  go 
about  it  slily,  or,  as  we  say,  underhand,  out 
of  a  falae  i^of  delicaoy,  to  surprise  one's 
frieAd  with  an  unexpected  favour;  <  which, 
ten  to  one/  says  he,  *  fails  to  obligee  your 
acquaintance,  who  had  some  reasons  against 
such  a  mode  of  obligation,  which  you  miglit 
havejtnown  but  for  that  superfluous  cun- 
ning which  you  think  an  eleffance.  Oh  ! 
never  be  seduced  by  such  ailfy  pretences,' 
eontinued  he)  ^  if  a  wench  wants  a  gpod 
gown,  do  not  give  her  a  fine  smelling-bot- 
tle, because  that  is  more  delicfite:  as  lonce 
knew  a  lady  lend  the  key  of  her  library  to  a 
poor  scribbling  dependant,  as  if  she  took 
the  woman  for  an  ostrich  that  couki  digest 
iron.'  He  said,  indeed,  '  that  women  were 
very  difficult  to  be  taught  the  proper  man- 
ner of  conferring  pecuniary  favours;  that 
they  always  gave  too  much  money  or  too 
little;  for  that  they  had  an  idea  of  delicacy 
accompanying  their  g(f\8,  so  that  they  gen- 
erally render^  them  either  useless  or  ridi- 
culous.' 

"  I  pitied  a  friend  before  him  who  had  a 
whining  wife,  that  found  every  thing  pain- 
ful to  her,  andnothing  pleasing—-'  He  does 
not  know  that  she  whimpera,'  save  John- 
son: '  when  a  door  has  creaked  lor  a  fort- 
night together,  you  may  observe,  the  mas- 
ter will  scarcely  give  sixpence  to  jg^et  it 
oiled.' 

"  Of  another  lad^,  more  insipid  than  of- 
lensive,  1  once  heard  liim  sav,. '  She  has 
some  sofbiess  indeed,  but  so  has  a  pillow.' 
And  when  one  observed  in  reply,  th^t  her 
husband's  fidelitv  and  attachment  were  ex- 
emplary, notwithstanding  this  low  account 
at  which  her  perfections  were  rated — '  Why, 
«r,'  cries  the  Doctor, '  being  married  to  those 
sleepjNOuled  women,  is  just  like  playing  a^ 
caras  for  nothing;  no  passion  is  excited, 
and  the  time  is  fiUed  up.  I  do  not  howev- 
er envy  a  fellow  one  of  those  honeysuckle 
wives,  for  my  part,  as  they  are  but  ereepen 
at  best,  and  commonly  destroy  the  tree  they 
so  tenderlv  cling  about.' 

"  Needlework  had  a  strenuous  approver 
in  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said,  '  that  One  of  the 
great  felicities  of  female  life  was  the  general 
consent  of  the  world,  that  they  might  amuse 
themselves  with  petty  occupations,  which 
contributed  to  the  len^ening  their  lives, 
and  preserving  their  minds  in  a  state  of  san- 
ity.' '  A  man  cannot  hem  a  porke^hand- 
kerchief,'  said  a  lady  of  qpalrty  to  him  one 
day,  ^axid  so  he  runs  .mad,  and  torments  his 
family  and  friends.'  The  expression  struck 
him  exceedingly,  and  when  one  acquaint- 
ance grew  troublesome,  and  another  un- 
healthy, he  used  to  quote  Lady  Frances's  ^ 
observation,  'that  a  man  taunot  hem  a 
pocket-handkerchief.' 


1  [l^dy  FraoceB  BampvDe,  daashter  of  the  last 
Laid  Halifki.— Ed.] 
VOL.  u  8d 


^*  Nice  people  found  no  mercy  from  Dr. 
Johnson;  sucn  I  mean  as  can 'dine  only  at 
four  o'clock,  who  cannot  bear  to  be  waked 
at  an  unusual  hour,  or  miss  a  stated  meal 
without  inconvenience.  He  had  no  such 
prejudices  himself,  and  with  difficulty  for- 
P^ave  t)iem  in  another.  <  Delicacy  does  not 
surely  consist,'  savs  he, '  in  impossibility  to 
be  pleased;  and  that  is  false  dignity  indeed 
which  is  content  to  depend  upon  others.' 

"  That  poverty  was- an  evil  to  be  avoided 
by  all  honest  means,  however,  no  man  was 
more  ready  to  jivow  :  concealed  poverty 
particularly,  which  he  said  was  the  general 
corrosive  that  destroyed  the  peace  offthnost 
every  family;  to  which  no  evening  perhaps 
ever  returned  without,  some  new  project 
for  hMing  the  sorrows  and  dangers  o^*  the 
next  day.  •  Want  of  money,'  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  <is  sometimes  conc<ealed.  under 
pretended  avarice,  and  sly  lunts  of  aversion 
to  part  with  it;  sometimes  under  stormy 
anger,  and  affectation  of  boundless  rase; 
but'oAener  still  under  a  show  of  thought- 
less extravagance  i^nd  gay  neglect :  while 
to  a  penetrating  eye  none  of  these  wretched 
veils  suffice  to  keep  the  c^uel  truth  fronk 
being  seen.  Poverty  is  hu!  et  tdnquey*  says, 
he, '  and  if  you  do  phut  the  jade  out  of  the 
door,  she  will  always  contrive  in  sotae  man- 
ner to  poke  her  pafelean  face  in  at  the  win- 
dow.' \ 

<<  As  the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  great 
ly  expanded^  so  his  firat  care  was  for  gene- 
ral,.not  particular  or  petty  morality;  and 
those  teachers  had  more  or  his  blame  than 
praise,  I  think,  who  seek  to  oppress  life  with 
unnecessary  scruples.  *  Scruples. would,' 
imhe  observed,  <  certainly  make  men  mis- 
erable, and  seldom  make  them  good.  Let 
us  ever,'  he  said,  ^  studiously  fty  from  those 
instructere,  against  whom  our  Saviour  de- 
nounces heavy  judgments,  for  having  bound 
up  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laid 
them  on  the  shoulders  of  mortal  men.' 
No  one  had,  however,  higher  notions  of  the 
hard  task  of  true  Christianity  thdn  Johnson,, 
whose  daily  terror  lest  he  had  not  done 
enough  orifi^inated  in  piety,  but  ended  in. 
little  less  man  disease.  Reasonable  with 
regard  to  others,  he  had  formed  vain  hopes, 
of  performing  impossibilities  himself  j  and 
finding  his  good  works  ever  below  his  de-^ 
sires  and  intent,  filled  his  imagination  with 
fears  that  he  should  never  obtain  forgive 
ness  for  omissions  of  duty  and  criminal 
waste  of  time. 

<'  I  used  to  tell  him  in  jest,  that  his  moral 
ity  was  eapily  contented;  and  when  I  have 
said  sometfiing  as  if  the  wickedness  <>f  the 
worid  gave  me  concern,  he  would  cry  out 
aloud  against  canting^  and  protest  that  he 
thoui^ht  tlierc  was  very  little  ^ross  i^icked* 
n^ess  m  the  world,  and  still  less  of  extrabr* 
dinary  virtue. 

**  Though  no  man  perhaps  made  such 
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tough  replies  as  Dr.  Johnson,  yet  nohody 
had  a  more  just  aversion  for  general  satire ; 
he  always  haled  and  icensured  Swift  for^is 
unprovoked  hrtterness  against  the  profes* 
sors  of  medicine  ;  and  nsed  to  challenge  his 
friends,  when  they  lamented  the  exorbitant 
cy  of  physicians*  fees,  to  produce  him  one 
instance  of  an  estate  raised  by  physick  in 
England.  When  an  acquaintance  too  Vas 
one  day  exclaiming  against  the  tediOusness 
of  the  law  and  its  partiality  :  *  Let  us  hear, 
sir,'  said  Johnson, 'no  general  abuse;  the 
law  is  the  last  result  of  human  wisdom  act^ 
mg  upon  human  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  the  publick.' 

"  Dr.  Johnson  had  indeed  a  veneration 
for  the  voice  of  mankind  beyond  what  most 
people  will  own ;  and  as  be  liberally  con- 
fessed that  all  his  own  disappointments 
proceeded  from  himself,  he  hated  to  hear 
others  complain  of  general  injustice.  I  re- 
tnember  when  lamentation  was  made  of  the 
neglect  shewed  to  Jeremiah  Markland  i,  a 

t  [Mr.  Markland,  who  has  favoured  the  Editor 
•with  nMuny  kind  and  osefal  sogges^ons,  gbsenres 
on  this  paange,  that  **  Johnwui's  ceosvra  was  aa- 
deperveo.  Jeremiah  Markland  was  certainly  no 
growler.  He  /Mught  for»  becaoee  he  loved,  're- 
tirement; and  rejected  all  the  hooouTB  and  re- 
wards which  were  liberally  ofTered  to  his  accept- 
ance. Daring  a  long  life,  he  devoted  himaelf 
unceasingly  to  those  porsaits  for  which  he  was 
1>est  fitted,  collating  the  classics,  and  illustrating 
:the  Scriptures.  *  Sequaiitur  alii  fainam,  aucupen- 
tur  bivitias,  hie  31a  oculis  inetortis  contemplatus, 
])ost  terga  constanter  rejecit ....  In  soKtudinem 
se  recepit,  stodiis  excolendis  et  panperibns  anble- 
fvaodis  unicd  intentus.'  Such  is  the)  ehamcfer 
giveaof  Markland  hy  his  pupil  and  friend  Edward 
'Clarke."  Mfs.  Piozzi's  flippant  expression  (**  a 
•great  philologist  as  some  one  o<n^red  to  call 
•hiin  ")  will  excite  a  smile,  when  we  recollect  what 
Markland  has  done  as  a  philologist,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  be  has  been  held  both  by  the  most 
learned  of  his  oootempo^fsries  (including  John- 
.son  himself),  and  the  moe^  distinguished  scholars 
.of  Qur  own  time.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  a  tone  of  the 
highest  .panegyric,  numbered  him  with  Bentley, 
Dawes,  Toup,  and  Parson ;  and  a  still  later  wri- 
«ter  has  thus  candidly  enumerated  his  merits  : 
**  Alarklaod  was  endowed  with  a  respectable  por- 
tior  of  judgment  and  sagacity.  He  was  very  la- 
l>orious,  loved  retirement,  and  spent  a  long  life  in 
the  study  ofthe  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  For 
niociesty,  candour,  Hterary  honesty,  and  ceurteous- 
ness  to  ether  scholars,  he  is  justly  conskiered  as 
*the  mode  which  ought  4o  be  proposed  for  the  imi- 
tation of  every  critic." — Quart.  Rev,  vol.  vii.  p. 
448  so  far  Mr.  Markland.  It  is  but  ja<  to  all 
tperties,  that  the  Editor  should  add,  that  (whatoy- 
••r  Johnson  may  have  «aid  in  the  current  of  con- 
^ersatran,  and  probably  in  allusion  to  some  mi- 
grate and  unrecorded  ciroumstance)  be  had  a  fixed 
Inspect  for  the  talenta  and  character  of  Markland. 
for  it  will  beaeen  hereafter  that  on  the  ^Oth  Oct 
1782,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Nichols,  urging,  him  to  ob- 
tain some  record  of  the  life  of  Markland,  whom. 


gitat  philolofflst,  as  some  one  trentnmf  let 
call  him— ^  He  is  a  scholar  undoubtedly,  air,* 
replied  Dr.  Johnson  ;  *  but  remember  that 
he  would  run  from  the  world,  and  Aat  it  is 
not  the  world's  business  to  ran  aAer  him. 
I  hate  a  fellow  whom  pride,  or  cowardice, 
or  laziness,  drives  into  a  comer,  nkl  does 
nothing  when  he  is  there  but  sit  and  grovi : 
let  him  come  out  as  I  do,  and  btnrk,* 

"  Dr.  Johnson's  knowledge  of  literary 
history  was  extensive  and  surprising ;  he 
knew  every  adventure  of  every  book  yon 
could  name-  almost,  and  was  exeeeding-ly 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  which  writing' 
the  poets'  lives  gave  him  to  display  it. 
He  loved  to  be  set  at  work,  and  was  sorry 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  business  he 
was  about. 

<*  *  Alas,,  madain  ! '  continued  he,  *how 
few  books  are  there  of  which  one  ever  can 
possibly  arrive  at  the  kat  page  !  Was 
there  ever  yet  any  thittg-wntten  by  mere 
man  that  was  wished  longer  by  its  read- 
ers, excepting  Don  Quixote,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  the  Pilmim's  Progress  ?  '  Af- 
ter Homer's  Iliad,  Dr.  Johnson  confessed 
that  the  work  of  Cervantes  was  the  greatest 
in  the  worid,  speaking  of  it,  1  mean,  as  a 
book  of  entertainment. 
.  **  He  had  sometimes  fits  of  reading  very 
violent  j  and  when  he  was  in  earnest  about 
getting  through  some  particular  pages,  for 
I  have  heard  him  say  he  never  read  but 
one  book  9,  which  he  did  not  consider  as 


with  Jortin  and  Thiilby,  he  calls  three  < 
raries  of  great  emineiic«^»— Ed.] 

*  [On  this  passags  Mr.  MaJone,  in  his  MB. 
jiotes,  says,  **  Ifere  toe  have  oMther  groas  es- 
aggeratMn.  She  doe$  not  $taie  when  he  made 
tkU  deelaration-  It  might  have  been  m  1766, 
and  in  the  aubteguent  nineteen  yearg  he  might 
have  read  600  booki  through  perhapM^  ihough 
it  certainly  toM  t^t  his  uiiMl  custom  to  do  $o.** 
Can  the  reader  discover  on  what  grounds  the 
statement  is  called  a  gross  exaggeration,  when 
Mr.  Malone  admits  that  it  accord  with  Johnw>n*s 
usual  custom?  But  we  have  many  passages  in 
Bosweil  which  corroborate  Mrs.  Piozzi's  statement, 
(see  for  instance  vol.  i.  p.  310,  and  post,  16th 
June,  1784. )  The  obser^-ation  too  as  to  the  lady's 
having  made  no  allowance  for  the  date  at  which 
Johnson  spoke,  came  rather  inconsistently  from 
Mr.  Malone,  who  has  laboriously  made  a  delibe 
rate  blunder  of  the  same  kind  that  he  imputes  to 
Mrs.  Piozzi :  when  Johnson  observed,  ante,  p. 
US,  that  **  Thoooas  )^  Kempk  was  said  to  hare 
been  printed,  in  one  kmgnage  or  another,  as  many 
times  aS  there  have  been  months  since  it  fimt  came 
out,"  Mr.  Malone,  with  great  gravity,  informaus, 
*'*  this  is  improbable,  because,  according  to  this 
account,  there  would  have  been  3600  Aitionst 
that  being  the  number  of  months  between  1492 
and  1792,*'  {ante,  loc  cit,)  Because  BosweU*s 
book  was  published  in  1792,  Mr.  Malone  makes 
his  calculation  on  that  year,  without  reference 
either  to  the  year  ia  which  Johnson  quoted  the 
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obli^atorj,  thrbug:h  in  Liti  whole  life  (and 
Lady  Mary  "^^rtley's  Letters  was  the 
book),  he  would  be  quite  lost  to  company, 
and  withdraw  all  his  attention  to  what  he 
wsLd  reading,  without  the  smallest  know- 
ledge or  care  about  the  noise  made  around 
him.  His  deafness  made  Bw.h  conduct  less 
odd  and  less  difficult  to  him  than  it  w6uld 
have  been  to  another  man;  but  his  advising 
others  to  t^ke  the  same  method*,  and  pull  a 
little  book  out  when  they  were  not  enter- 
tained with  what  wajj  feoing  forward  in 
society,  seemed  more  likely  lo  advance  the 
growth  of  science  than  of  polished  manners, 
for  which  he  always  pretended  extreme 
veneration. 

«*  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  gT6at  reader  of 
French  literature,  and  delighted  exceeding- 
ly in  Boileau's  works.  JSJoliere,  I  thinks 
fie  had  hardly  sufficient  taste  of;  and  he 
used  to  condemn  me  for  preferring  La 
Bruyere  to  the  Due  de  Rochefoucault, 
*  who,'  he  said,  /was  the  only  gentletnan 
writer  who  wrote  like  a  professed  authour.' 

"The  recollection  of  such  reading  as  had 
delighted  him  iu  his  infancy,  made  him  al- 
ways persist  in  fancying  that  jt  was  the 
only  reading  which  could  please  ah  infant ; 
and  he  used  to  condemn  me  for  putting 
Newbery's  books  into  their  hands  as  too 
trifling  to  engage  their  attention.  *  Babies 
do  not  want,*  si^id  he,  *  to  hear  about 
babies  ;  they  like  to  be  told  of  giants  and, 
castles,  and  of  somewhat  which  can  stretch 
and  stimulate  their  little  minds.'  When  in 
answer  I  would  ur^e  the  numerous  editions 
and  quick  sale  of  Tommy  Prudent  or  Goody 
Two  Shoes,  •  Itemember  always,'  said  he, 
^  that  the  parents. 6i«y  the  books,  and  that 
the  children  never  read  them.'  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  however  had  his  best  praise  i,  and 
deserved  it;  no  man  was  more  struck  than 
Dr.  Johnson  with  voluntary  descent  from 
possible  splendour  to  painful  duty. 

**  The  remembrance  of  what  had  passed 
in  his  own  childhood  made  Dr.  Johnson 
very  Solicitous  to  preserve  the  felicity  of 
children ;  and  when  he  had  persuaded  Dr. 
Sumner  9  to  remit  the  tasks  usually  given  to 
fill  up  boys'  time  during  the  holidays,  he  re- 
joiced exceedingly  in  me  success  of  his  ne- 
gotiation, and  told  me  that  he  had  never 
ceased  representing  to  all  the  eminent 
schoolmasters  in  Ene^land^  the  absurd  ty- 
ranny of  poisoning  the  hour  of  permitted 
pleasure,  oy  keeping  future  misery  before 
the  children's  eyes,  pnd  tempting  them  by 

obMrratk>n,  Qr,  what  m  more  important^  to  the 
period  at  which  the  observation,  which  Johnson 
only  (jnoted,  ytbb  originally  made. — ^Ed.] 

'  [This  is  not  eonsiatent  with  his  opinion  be- 
fore recorded  (ante,  p.  21),  of  fhjs  lady*g  work 
for  the  instroction  of  youth.— Ed.] 

^  [Master  of  Harrow.— Ei»i] 


bribery  or  falsehood  to  evaile  it.  *  B^ 
Sumner,'  said  he,  *  however,  I  have  fet 
length  prevailed  upon  :  I  know  not  indeed 
whether  his  tenderness  was  persuaded;  or 
his  reason  convinced,  but  the  effect  will  al- 
ways be  the  same.  Poor  Dr.  Sumner  died, 
however,  before  the  next  vacation.' 

"  Dr.  Johnson  .was  of  opinion,  too,  that 
young  people  should  have  positive  not  gen- 
eral rules  given  for  their  direction.  *  My 
mother,'  said  he,  *  was  always  telling  me 
that  I  did  not  6e/lt«t;c  myself  properly  ;  that 
I  should  endeavour  to  learn  oehavitmrf  and 
such  cant  :  but  when  I  replied,  that 'she 
ought  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
avoid,  her  admonitions  werfe  commonly,  for 
that  time  at  least,  at  an  end.' 

"  This,  I  fear,  was  however  at  best  af  mo- 
mentary refuge,  found  out  by  perverseness  3. 
No  man  knew  better  than  Johnson  in  how 
many  nameless  and  numberless  actions 
hehaviour  consists :  actions  which  can 
scarcely  be  reduced  to  rule,  and  whhih  come 
under  no  description.  Of  these  he  retained 
so  many  very  strange  ones,  that  I  suppose 
no  one  who  saw  his  odd  manner  of  gesticii- 
lating  much  blamed  or  wondered  at  -  the 

food  lady's  solicitude  concerning  her  son's 
ehaviour. 

"  Though  he  was  attentive  to  the  peace 
of  children  in  general,  no  man  had  a  strong- 
er contempt  than  he  for  such  parents  as 
openly  jjrofess  that  they  cannot  govern 
their  children.  '  How,'  says  he,  '  is  an 
army  governed  ?  Such  people,  for  the  most 
part,  multiply  prohibitions  till  obedience 
oecomes  impossible,  and  authority  appears 
absurd  j  and  never  suspect  that  they  tease 
their  family,  their  friends,  and  themselves^ 
only  because  conversation  runs  low,  and 
somethinff  must  be  said.' 

"  Dr.  Johnson's  knowledge  aiid  ej^teem 
of  what  we  call  low  or  coarse  life  was  in- 
deed prodigious ;  and  he  did  not  like  that 
the  upper  ranks  should  be  dignified  "with 
the  name  of  the  world.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds said  one  day,  that  nobody  wore  laced 
coats  now;  and  that  once  every  body  wore 
ihem.  *  See  now,'  says  Johnson,  '  how 
absurd  that  is ;  as  if  the  bulk  of  mankind 
consisted  of  fine  gentlemen  that  came  to 
him  to  sit  for  their  pictures.  If  every  man 
who  wears  a  lacea  eoat  (that  he  can  pay 
for)  was  extirpated,  who  would  miss 
them  ? '  With  all  this  haUghty  contempt 
of  gentility,  no  praise  was  more  welcome 
to  Dr.  Johnson  than  that  which  said  he 
had  the  notions  or  ipanners  of  a  gentle- 
man :  which  character  I  have  heard  him 
define  with  accuracy  and  describe  with  ele- 
gance. 

"  I  was  saying  to  a  friend  one  day,  that  I 
did  not  like  goose;  one  smells  it  so  while 


[See  ante,  p.  205.— Eo.} 
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it  18  roastinj^  said  I.  '  But  >oi],  madam,^ 
rc^es  the  Doctor, '  have  been  at  all  times  a 
fonuuate  woman,  having  always  had  your 
hunger  so  forestalled  bv  indulgence,  tliat 
you  nerer  ez|)erienced  the  delight  of  sinell- 
ing  your  dinner  beforehand.'  Which 
pleasure,  answered  I,  pertly,  is  to  be  en- 
loyed  in  perfection  by  such  as  have  the 
Happiness  to  pass  through  Porridge-Island  ^ 
of  a  morning.  *  Come,  come,'  says  he 
gravely,  *  let's  have  no  snaring  at  what  is 
serious  to  so  many:  hundreds  of  your 
fellow-creatures,  dear  lady,  turn  another 
way,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  by  the 
luxuries  of  Porridge-Island  to  wish  for 
gratifications  they  are  not  ab)e  to  obtain 
you  are  certainly  not  better  than  ail  of 
them;  give  God  thanks  that  you  are  hap- 
pier.' 

**  I  received  on  another  occasion  as  rust  a 
rebuke  from  Dr.  Johnson,  for  an  onence 
of  the  same  nature,  and  hgpe  I.  tpok  tare 
never  to  provoke  a  third;  for  ailer  a  very 
long  summer  particularly  hot  and  diy,  i 
was  wishing  naturally^  but  thoughtlessly, 
for  some  ram  to  lay  the  dust  as  we  drove 
ak>n^  the  Surrey  roaids.  '  f  cannot  bear,' 
replied  he,  with  much  asperity  and  an  al- 
tered look,  *  when  I  know  how  many  poor 
families  will  perish  next  winter  for  want  of 
that  bread  which  the  present  drought  will 
deny  them,  to  hear  ladies  sighing  for  rain, 
only  that  their  complexions  may  not  suffer 
from  the  heat,  or  their  clothes  be  incom- 
moded by  the  dust: — ^for  shame!  leave  off 
such  foppish  lamentations,  and  study  to  re- 
lieve those  whose  distresses  are  real.' 

<<But  it  was  never  against  people  of 
coarse  life  that  his  contempt  was  expressed, 
whife  poverty  of  ientiment  in  men  who 
coiVidered  themselves  to  be  company  for 
the  vurlour,  as  he  called  it,  was  what  he 
would  not  bear. 

<<£ven  dress  itself  when  it  resembled 
that  of  the  vulgar,  ofiended  him  exceeding- 
ly; and  when  he  had  condemned  me  many 
times  for  not  adorning  my  children  with 
more  show  than  I  thought  useful  or  elegant, 
I  presented  a  little  girl  to  him  who  came 
o 'visiting  one  evening  covered  with  shining 
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*  •  Pomdge-lfllaiid  is  a  mean  street  in  London, 
filled  with  cook-shops  for  the  conTenience  of  the 
poorer  inhabitanti;  die  real  name  of  it  I  know  not, 
but  sospeet  that  which  it  is  generally  known  by, 
to  have  been  originally  a  term  of  derision. — ^Pi- 
o»i.  >  [*«  It  is  not  a  itreet,  but  a  paved  alley 
near  the  chnrch  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields."^ 
Mahne  M8,  These  are  the  kmd  of  errore  on 
which  Mr.  Malone  founds  his  violent  oensnres  of 
MiB.  Piooi's  inateuraey^  which  he  often  caUs 
faliehood;  bnt  the  lady  may  surely  be  foigiven 
if  she,  in  her  inwqwrienee,  calls  that  a  <*  mean 
street  *'  which  the  mora  aocorate  Malone,  piob- 
ably  by  Denonal  bspection,  fonnd  to  be  a  paved 


ornaments,  to  see  if  he  would  luppniTie  o^ 
Hhe  appearance  she  made.  When  they 
were  gone  home,  <  Well,  sir,'  said  I,  *  how 
did  you  like  miss?  I  hope  she  was  jSjie 
enpugh  ?  '  <  It  was  the  finery  of  a  beggar,' 
said  he, '  and  you  knew  it  was;  she  looked 
lilce  a  native  of  Coiy^ane  dressed  up  to  be 
carried  to  Bartholomew  fair.'  His  repri- 
mand to  another  lady  for  crossing  her  httle 
child's  handkerchief  before,  and  by  that 
operation  dragging  down  its  head  od&y  and 
unintentionally,  was  on  the  same  principle. 
'  It  is  the  beggar's  fear  of  cold,'  said  he, '  that 
prevails  over  such  parents,  and  so  they  pull 
the  poor  thing's  head  down,  and  give  it  the 
look  of  a  baby  that  plays' about  Westmln 
ster-bridge,  while  the  mother  sits  shivering 
inaiiiche.' 

"  My  compliances  [in  his  criticisms  on 
dress],  however,  were  of  little  worth;  what 
really  surprised  me  was  the  victory  he 
gained  over  a  lady  little-  accustomed  to  con- 
tradiction, who  had  dressed  herself  ibr 
church  St  Streatham  one  Sunday  morning, 
in  a  manner  he  did  not  approve,  uid  to 
whom  he  said  such  sharp  and  pungent 
things  concerninfiT  her  hat,  her  gown,  &c 
that  she  hastened  to  change  them,  and  re- 
turning quite  another  figure  received  his 
applause,  and  thanked  him  for  his  reproois, 
much  to  the  amazement  of  her  husband, 
who^could  scarcely  believe  his  own  ears. 

"  Another  lady,  whose  accomplishments 
he  never  denied,  came  to  our  house  one  day 
covered  witli  diamonds,  feathers,  &e.  and 
he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  chat  with  her 
as  usual.  I  asked  him  why,  when  the 
company  was  gone.  *Why,  her  head 
looked  so  like  tliat  of  a  woman  who  shows 
puppets,'  said  he,  <  and  her  voice  so  con- 
firmed the  fancy,  that  I  could  not  bear  her 
to-day;  when  me  wears  a  large  cap,  I  can 
talk  to  her.' 

"  When  the  ladies  wore  lace  trimmings 
to  their  clothes,  he  expressed  his  contempt 
of  the  reigning  fashion  in  these  terms:  '  A 
Brussels  trimming  is  like  .  bread-sauce,' 
said  he, '  it  takes  away  the  glow  of  colour 
from  the  ^own,  and  giVes  you  .nothing  in- 
stead of  it ;  but  sauce  was  invented  to 
heighten  the  flavour  of  our  food,  and  trim- 
ming is  an  ornament  to  the  manteau,  or  it 
is  nothing.  Learn,'  said  he,  <  that  there  is 
propriety  or  impropriety  in  every  thing 
how  slight  soever,  and  ^et  at  the  general 
principles  of  dress  and  of  behaviour;  if  you 
then  transgress  them,  you  will  at  least 
know  that  they  are  not  observed.' 

"  It  was  indeed  astonishing  how  he  could 
remark  such  minuteness  with  a  sight  so 
miserably  imperfect;  but  no  accidental  po- 
sition of  a  riband  escaped  him,  so  nice  was 
his  obsef^ation,  and  so  rigorous  his  d&> 
mands  of  propriety. 

<<When  he  turned  his  back  on  Lord 
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BoUngbrdke  ^  in  the  rooms  at  Brighthelm- 
Btone,.  he  made  this  excuse:  'I  am  not 
obliged,  sir,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Thrale,  who 
stood  by  frettinfir,  <  to  find  reasons  for  re- 
specting the  ranx  of  him  who  will  not  con- 
descend to  declare  it  by  his  dress  or  spme 
other  visible  mark:  what  are  stars  i^id 
other  signs  of  superiority  ma4e  for  ? ' 

"  All  these  exactnesses  in  a  man  who 
was  nothing  less  than  exact  himself,  made 
him  extremely  impracticable  as  an  inmate, 
though  most  instructive  as  a  companion, 
and '  useful  as  a  friend.     Mr.  Thrale,  too, 
could  sometimes  overrule  his  rigidity,  by 
saying  coldly, '  There,  there,  now  we  have 
had  enough  lor  one  lecture.  Dr.  Johnson: 
we  will  not  be  upon  education  any  more  till 
aAer  dinner,  if  you  please; '  or  some  such 
speech :  but  when  there  was  liobody  to  re- 
strain his  dislikes,  il  was  extremely  difficult 
to  find  any  body  with  w|iom  he  could  con- 
verse, without  living  ah^^ays  on  the  verge 
of  a  quarrel,  or  of  something  too  like  a 
quarrel  to  be  pleasing.     I  came  into  the 
room,  for  example,  one  evening,  where  he 
and  a  gentleman,   [Mr.  Seward],  whose 
abilities  we  all  reffi)ected  exceedingly,  were 
sitting;  a  lady  ^  wno  walked  in  two  minutes 
before  me  had  blown  them  both  into  a 
flame,  by  whispering   something  to  Mr. 
[Seward J,  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
away,  so  as  not  to  affront  the  Doctor,  whose 
sjispicions  were  all  alive.    'And  have  a 
care,  sir,'  said  he  just  as  I  came  in ;  '  the 
old  Uon'  will  not  bear  to  be  tickled.'    The 
other  was  pale  with  rage,  the  lady  wept  at 
the  confusion  she  had  caused,  and  I  could 
only  say  with  Lady  Macbeth,  I 

*  Yoa  'ts  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  I 

meetiiig 
With  moat  admired  dipoider.* 

**Two  gentlemen,  I  perfectly  well  re- 
member, dining  with  us  at  Streatham  in 
the  summer  of  1782,  when  Elliot*^  brave 
defence  of  Gibraltar  was  a  subject  of  com- 
mon discourse,  one  of  these  men  naturally 
enough  began  some  talk  about  red-hot  balls 
thrown  with  surprising  dexterity  and  effect; 
which  Dr.  Johnson  having  listened  some 
time  to, '  I  would  advise  you,  sir,'  said  he, 
with  a  coki  sneer,  '  never  to  relate  this 
story  again;  you  really  can  scaice  imagine 

'  [See  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  816.  Ab  Lord  Boling- 
bioke  did  not  happen  to  be  a  knigbt  of  any  of  the 
Olden,  il  imot  easy  td  gneti  how  he  comd  have 
ntirfed  Dr.  Johoson'B  wiriiei. — Ed.] 

*  [Tho  lady's  name  was  Stareatfield,  as  Mr.  8e- 
waidtokiine.  She^asvery  handaottMaiidagood 
leholar;  IbrjAie  imdenlood  Greek.  She  was  pkpiea 
at  Mr.  Sewaid^B  paying  more  atteDtbn  to  Dr. 
JohnwHi  tfaaa  to  her;  imd  on  Qomi4(  in,  whi»* 
Dored,  <*  how  hie  bark  eat  on  hk  itoBoach;  '*  al- 
iadiof  to  the  rooghnes  which  lAie  aappoeed  was  in 
Dr.  Johnson*!  convematwn. — Molane  M8,} 
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how  very  foor  a  figure  you  make  in  the 
telling  of  It,'  Our  guest  being  bred  a 
quaker,  and,  I  believe,  a  ^nan  of  an  extreme 
ly  gentle  disposition,  needea  no  more  re- 
proofs for  the  same  folly;  so  if  he  ever  did 
speak  again,  it  was  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
iiieud  who  came  with  him.  The  check 
was  given  before  dinner,  and  afler  coffee  I , 
lefl  the  room.  When  in  the  evening,  how-  * ' 
ever,  our  companions  had  returned  to  Lon-  * 
don,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  myself  were  iell 
alone,  with  only  oiJtr  usual  family  about  us, 
M  did  not.  quarrel  with  those  quaker  ieU 
lows,^  said  he,  very  seriously.  *  You  did 
perfectly  right,'  relied  I ;  *  for  they  gave 
you  no  cause  of  ofience.'  '  No  offence!' 
returned  he,  with  an  altered  voice;  'and  is 
it  nothing  then  to  ait  whispering  together 
when  I  am  present^  without  ever  directing 
their  discourse  towards  me,  or  offering  me 
a  share  in  the  conversation?';  <  That  was 
because  you  friffhtad  him  who  apoke  first 
about  those  hot  balls.'  *Why«  madam,  i£ 
a  creature  is  neither  capable  of  giving  digni 
ty  to  falsehood,  nor  willing  to  remain  con 
tented  with  the  truth,  he  deserves  no  bet- 
ter treatment  3.' 

"Dr.  Johnson's  fixed  incredulity ^  of 
eveiy  thing  he  heard,  and  his  little  care 
to  conceal. that  incredulity,  was  teasing 
enough,  to  be  sure ;  and  I  saw  Mr.  Sharp^ 
was  pained. exceedingly,  when  relating  the 
history  of  a  hurricane  that  happened  about 
that  time  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  for 

'  [Mr.  Malohe,  in  his  MS.  notes,  is  very  indig- 
nant that  Mrs.  Pio^  has  omitted  to  state  what 
I  the  stoiy  was  which  prodnced  this  observation, 
and  because  she  has  not  done  so,  qaesUons  the  ve- 
I  recity  of  the  whole  anecdote;  but  this  is  very  xtor 
joBt  Mrs.  Piozzi*s  object Vas  to  exhibit  John" 
son's  mannera,  and  not  to  rtoord  the  minute  de- 
tails of  the  quaker's  stoty.-^En.] 

*  [Mr.  Malone,  in  ha  MS.  notes,  obaerves  on 

this  passage,  **  Here  it  another  gboss  miskbp-* 

assBNTATioN.  *  He  ha4  no  fixed  moroduUty 

eoneemmg  every  thing  he  heard ;  hut  he  had 

obaerhed  the  great  laxUy  with  whieh  aknoU 

every  story  it  told^  and  therefore  alwaye  e«- 

amined  it  accurately,  and  frequently  found 

some  groes  exaggeration.     The  writer  hereelf 

had  not  the  emaUeet  regard  for  truth,  as  Johe^ 

Mon  iold  Mr,  BoewtU  {$ee  his  Life  of  John' 

son),  and  hence  this  scrutinieing  habit  rf  her 

guest  was  to  her  a  very  sore  subject^*    Oa 

this  the  Editor  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  Mr. 

Blalooe's  observation  defeats  itself;   because  if 

Dr.  Johnson's  incredulity  was  a  sore  subject  with 

Mrs.  Piozzi,  she  cannot  be  blamed  for  recording 

it    Mr.  Malone  might  have  qi^^ioned  hexfudg- 

vnent,  m  supposing  that  Johnson  was  equally  in- 

creduhras  as  to  other  persons,  but  not  hor  smcm* 

ty,  in  describing  him  as  ttie  found  him;  and  if 


he  lonnd  almoet  every  story  told  to^  great 
iaaity,  is  it  Baprisiaff  that  he  should  H^Van  ha 
bitoal  iiierada%  ?-—£]>.] 


•  [See  antet  p.  69.— En.] 
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aught  I  know,  he  had  himself  lent  some 
friends  too,  he  observed  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
lieved not  a  syllable  of  the  account  *  For 
'tis  80  easy,'  says  he,  <  for  a  roan  to  fill  his 
mouth  with  wonder,  and  run  about  tellinff 
the  lie  before  it  can  be  detected,  that  I 
have  no  heart  to  believe  hurricanes  easily 
raised  by  the  first  inventor,  and  blown  for- 
wards by  thousands  more.'  I' asked  him 
bnce  if  he  believed  the  story  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lisbon  by  an  earthquake,  when  it 
first  happened.  *  Oh  I  not  for  six  mbnths,? 
said  he, '  at  least.  I  did  think  that  story  too 
dreadful  to  be  credited,  and  can  hardlj  yet 
persuade  myself  that  it  was  true  to  the  full 
extent  we  ail  of  us  have  heard.' 

"  Though  thus  uncommonly  ready  both 
to  give  and  take  offence.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
many  rigid  maxims  concerning  the  necessity 
of  continued  softness  and  complianrce  of  dis- 
position :  and  when  I  once  mentioned  Shen- 
8tone*8  idea,  that  some  Httle  q^arrel  among 
lovers,  relations,  and  friends,  was  useful/ 
and  contributed  to  their  general  happiness 
upon  the  whole,  by  making  the  soul  feel  her 
elastic  force,  and  return  to  the  beloved  ob- 
ject with  renewed  delight:  *  Why,  what  a 
Srenicious  maxim  is  this  now,'  cried  Dr. 
ohnson :  '  cdl  quarrels  ought  to  be  avoided 
studiously,  particularly  conjugal  ones,  as  no 
one  can  possibly  tell  where  they  may  end; 
besides  that  lasting  dislike  is  often  the  con- 
sequence of  occasional  disgust,  and  that  the 
cup  of  Hfe  is  surely  bitter  enough,  without 
squeezing  in  Uie  hateful  rind  of  resentment.' 

"  A  very  ignorant  young  fellow,  who  had 
plagued  us  all  for  nine  or  ten  months,  died 
at  last  consumptive:  'I  think,'  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  he  heard  the  news, '  I  am 
afraid  I  should  have  been  more  concerned 
for  the  death  of  the  dog;  but »  hesitat- 
ing awhile, '  I  am  not  wron^  now  in  all  this, 
for  the  dog  acted  up  to  his  character  on 
every  occasion  that  we  know;  but  that 
dun6e  of  a  fellow  helped  forward  the  gene- 
ral disgrace  of  humanity.'  '  Why,  dear 
air,*  said  I,  *  how  odd  you  are !  you  have 
of)ien  said  the  lad  was  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiviinr  farther  instruction.'  '  He  was,'  re- 
plied the  Doctor, '  like  a  corked  bottle,  with 
a  drop  of  dirty  water  in  it,  to  be  sure;  one 
nught.pump  upon  it  forever  without  the 
smallest  effect;  Dut  when  every  method  to 
open  and  clean  it  had  been  tried  [in  vain], 
you  would  not  have  me  grieve  that  the  bot- 
tle was  broke,  at  last.' 

"  This  was  the  same  youth  who  told  us 
he  had  been  reading  Lucius  Florus;  Florw 
Velphini  was  the  phrase:  and,  <  my  moth- 
er,' said  he,  ^  thouffht  it  had  something  to 
dp  with  Delphos:  but  of  that  I  know  no- 
thing.' <  Who  founded  Rome^  then  ^ '  in- 
quired Mr.  Thrale.  The  lad  replied, 
'  Ronoflbs.'    *  And  who  succeeded  Romu* 


lu8? '  said  L    A  long  pause,  and  apparentlv 
distressful  hesitation,  followed  the  diffiouft 


question.  '  Why  will  you  ask  him  in  terms 
that  he  does  not  comprehend?'  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  enraged.  '  Tou  mi^ht  as  well  Ind 
him  tell  vou  who  phlebotomized  Romvlua. 
This  fellow's  dulness.is  elastic,'  continued 
he,  <  and  all  we  do  i5  but  like  kicking  at  a 
woolsack.'  The  pains  he  took  however  to 
obtain  the  young  man  more  patient  instruc- 
tors were  many,  and  oflenumes  repeated. 
He  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  dergyman 
in  a  distant  province;  and  Dr..JonDaoa 
used  both  to  write  and  talk  to  his  friend  con- 
cerning his  education. 

"  A  young  fellow,  leas  confident  of  his 
own  abilities,  lamenting  one  day  that  he  had 
lost  all  his  Greek— ^  I  believe  it  happened 
at  the  same  time,  sir,^  said  Johnson,  <  that  1 
lost  all-my  large  estate  in  Yorkshire.' 

"Of  a  Jamaica  gentleman,  then  lately 
dead,  he  said — *  He  will  not,  whither  he  is 
now  gone,  find  much  difference,  I  believe, 
eitherin  the  cKmate  or  the  company.' 

"  Returning  home  one  day  from  dining 
at  the  chaplains'  table  i,  he  told  me,  that 
Dr.  Goldsmith  had  given  a  very  comical 
and  unnecessarily  exact  recital  there  of  his 
own  feelingis  when  his  play  was  hissed; 
tellhig  the  company  how  he  went  indeed  to 
the  Literary  Club  at  night,  and  chatted  gaily 
among  his  friends,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened amiss;  that  to  impress  them  still  more 
forcibly  with  an  idea  of  his  magnanimity, 
he  even  sung  his  favourite  song  about '  am 
old  vfoman  tossed  in  a  bUmket  seventeen 
times  as  high  as  the  fnoon; '  '  but  all  this 
while  I  was  Suffering  horrid  tortures,'  said 
he,  <  and  verily  believe  that  if  I  had  put  a 
bit  into  my  mouth  it  would  have  strangled 
me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill;  but 
I  made  more  noise  than  usual  to  cover  all 
that;  and  so  they  never  perceived  my  not 
eating,  nor  I  believe  at  all  imaged  to  tnem- 
selves  the  anguish  of  my  heart:  but  when 
all  were  ^one  except  Johnson  here,  I  burst 
out  a-crymg,  and  even  swore,  that  I  would 
never  write  again.'  *  All  which,  doctor,' 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  amazed  at  his  odd  frank- 
ness, <  I  thought  had  been  a  secret  between 
you  and  me;  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not 
have  said  any  thing  about  it  for  tlie  world. 
Now  see,'  repeated '-he  when  he  told  the 
story,  '  what  a  figure  a  man  makes  who 
thus  unaccountably  chooses  to  be  the  frigid 
narrator  of  his  own  disgrace.  17  ffoUo  sd- 
olto,  ed  i  pensieri  stretti^  was  a  proverb 
made  on  purpose  for  such  mortals,  to  keep 
people,  if^possible,  from  being  llius  the  her^ 
aids  of  their  own  shame:  for  what  compas- 
sion can  they  ffain  by  such  silly  narratives? 
No  man  should  be  expected  to  fl^pathixe 
with  the  sorrows  of  vanity.  If^^then  you 
are  mortified  by  any  ill  usage,  whether  real 
or  suppoM,  keep  at  least  the  account  of 
such  mortifications  to  yourself,  and  forbear 


[At  St  Jamst's  palaes.— £s.] 
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to  proclaim  how  meanly  yon  are  thovgfht 
on  by  others,  unless  you  desire  tot>e  mean- 
ly thovght  of  by  all.^ 

**  Poor  Goldsmith  was  to  him  indeed  like 
the  earthen  pot  to  the  iron  one  in  Fqntaine^s 
fables:  it  had  been  better  for  Atm,  perhaps, 
that  they  had  chanffed  companions  oflener; 
yet  no  experience  of  his  anta^nist's  strength 
hindered  him  from  continumg  the -contest 
He  used  to  remind  me  always  of  that  verse 
in  Berni,  -t.      ^ 

*  n  pover  aomo  che  non  leti'  era  accerto, 
Andava  oomliauaDdo— ed  era  mbrto.' 

"  Dr.  Johnson  made  him  a  comical  an- 
swer one  day,  when  seeming  to  repine  at 
the  success  of  Seattle's  Essay  on.  Truth. 

*  Here's  such  a  stir,'  said  he,*<  about  a  fellow 
that  has  written  one  book,  and  I  have  writ- 
ten many.'    ^  Ah,  Doctor,' said  his  friend, 

*  there  go  two-and-forty  sixpences,  you 
know,  to  one  guinea.' 

"  Garrick  said  to  Dr.  Johnson-  one  day, 

*  Why  did  not  you  make  me  a  tory,  when 
we  lived  so  much  together?  you.  love  to 
make  people  tories.'  'Why,'  said  Johnson, 
]>ttlling  a  heap  of  half-pence  from'his  pock- 
et, '.did  not  the  kiiig make  these^ guineas?  ' 

"  But  however 'rough^y  he  might  be  sud- 
denly provoked  to  treat  a  harmless  exertion 
of  vanity,  he  did  not  wish  to  indict  the 
pain  lie  gave,  and  wss  sometimes  very  sor- 
ry when  he  nereeived  tlie  people  to.  smart 
more  than  they  deserved.  *How  harshly 
yott  treated  that  man  to-day,'  said  I  once, 

*  who  harangued  us  so  about  gardening ! ' 
*•  1  am  son^,'  said  he, '  if  I  vexed  the  xsrea- 
ture,  for  Uiere  certainly  is  no  harm  in  a 
fellow^  rattting  a  taUlt-hox;  only  do 'nt  let 
him  tliink  that  he  thunder $.* 

"  We  were  speaking  of  a  gentleman  who 
knred  his  friena — ^  Make  him  prime  minis* 
ter,' said  Johnson, '  and  see  how  long  hia 
friend  will  be  remembered.'  But  he  had  a 
rougher  answer  for  me,  when  I  commended 
a  sermon  preached  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  our.  own  at  the  trading  end  of  the 
town.  '  What  was  the  subbct,  madam?  ' 
said  Dr.  Johnson.  *  Friendship,  sir,'  repli- 
ed I.  '  Whv  now,  is  it  not  strange  that  a 
wise  man,  like  our  dear  little  Evans,  should 
take  it  in  his  head  to  preach  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, in  a  place  where  no  one  can  be  think- 
ing of  it?  '  •  Why,  what  are  they  thinking 
upon,  sir? '  said  I.  <  Why,  the  men  are 
thinking  on  their  mone^,  I  suppose,  and  the 
women  are  thinking  of  their  mops.' 

^  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  okl  age 
had  very  little  of  Dr.  Johnson's  reverence: 
'A  man  comtaonlv  grew  wickeder  as  he 
grew  older,*  he  said, '  at  least  he.  but  chang- 
ed the  vices  of  youth,  heads tfons  passion 
and  wild  temerity,  for  treacheroUF  caution 
and  desire  to  circumvent  I  am  alwavs,'' 
aaid  he, '  on  the  young  people's  side,  when 


there  is  a  dispute  between  them  and  the  old 
ones;  for  you  have  at  least  a  chance  for  vir- 
tue till  age  has  withered  its  very  root.' 
While  we  were  talking,  my  mother's  span- 
iel, whom  he  never  loved,  stole  our  toast 
and  butter: '<  Fie,  Belle ! '  said  I, '  you  used 
to  be  upon  honour.'  '  Yes,  madam,'  replied 
Johnson^  ^'hut  BeUe  grovt  e/<<.'  His  rea- 
son for  hating  the  dog  was,  <  because  she 
was  a  professed  favourite,'  he  sud,  <  and ' 
because  her  lady  ordered  her  from  time  to 
time  to-be*  washed  and  combed:  a  foolish 
trick,'  said  he,  <  and  an  assumption  of  supe- 
riority that  every  one's  nature  revolts  at; 
so  because  one  must  not  wish  ill  to  the  lady 
in  such  cas^s,'  continued  he,  <  one  corses 
the  cun'  The  truth  is,  Belle^was  not  well- 
behaved,  and  being  a  large  spaniel,  was 
troublesome  enough  at  dinner  with  frequent 
solicitations  to  be  fed.  <  This  animal,'  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  one  day, '  wouki  have  been  of 
extraordinary  merit  and  value  ip  the  state, 
of  Lycurgus^  for  she  condemns  one  to  the 
exertion  of  perpetual  vigilance.' 

*<  Though  apt  enough  to  take  sudden  lik- 
ings or  aversions  to  peopte  he  occasionally 
met,  he  would  never  hastify  pronounce 
upon  their  character;,  and  when,  seeing  him 
justly  delighted  with  Dr.  Solander's^  con 
.versaiion,  I  observed  once  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  parts,  who  talked  from  a  full 
mind — ^  it  may  be  so,'  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
'  but  you  cannot  know  ityet,  nor  I  neither  > 
the  puihp  works  well,  to  be  sure;  but  how, 
I  wonder,  are  we  to  decide  in  so  very  short 
an  acquaintance,  whether  it  is  supplied  by 
a  spring  at  a  reservoir^  • 

"He  always. made  a' great  difference  in 
his  esteem  l>etween  talents  and  erudition; 
and  when  he  saw  a  person  eminent  for  lite- 
rature, wholly  unconversable,  it  fretted  him. 
<  Teaching  such  tonies,'  said  he  to  me  one 
day,  <is  like  setting  a  lady's  diamonds  in 
lead,  which  only  obscures  the  lustre  of  t^^e 
stone,  and  makes  the  possessor  ashamed 
on  'u' 

f*  Among  the  numberless  people,  hov- 
eve^,  whom  I  heard  him  grossly  and  flatiy 
contradict,  I  never  yet  saw  any  one  who 
did  not  tske  it  patiently  excepting  Dr. 
Burney,  from  whose  habitual  softness  of 
manners  1  little  expected  suchan  exertion  of 
spirit:  the  event  was  as  little  to  be  expect- 
ed. Dr.  Johnsofi  asked  his  pardon  gener- 
ously and  genteelly,  and  when  he  left  the- 
rdom  rose  up  to  shake  hands  with  him,  tt^at 
they  might  part  in  peace. 

"  When  Dr,  Johnson  had  a  mind  to  coin- 
pliment  any  one,  he  did  it  with  more  digni- 
ty to  himself,  and  better  effect  upon  che 
company,  than  any  man.  I  can  recollect 
but  few  instances  indeed,  though  perhaps 
that   may   be    more    my  fault  than  hir^ 


[See  ante,  vol  i.  488.-*£p«] 
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When  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds  left  the  room 
one  da^,  he  said, '  There  goes  a. man  not  to 
be  spoiled  by  prosperity.' 

"  He  was  not  at  all  offended,  when,  iBom- 
paring^  all  our  acquaintance  to  some  animal 
or  other,  we  pitched  upon  the*  elephant  for 
his  resemblance,  adding,  that  the  proboscis 
of  that  creature  was  like  his' mind  most  ex- 
actly— strong  to  buffet  even  the  tiger,  and 
pliable  to  pick  up  even  the  pin.  Tne  truth 
IS,  Dr.  Johnson  was  oflen^good^humouredly 
willing  to  join  in  childish  amusements,  and 
*  hatfed  to  be  leA  out  of  any  innocent  merri- 
ment that  was  going  forward.  He  Kked  a 
frolic  or  a  jest  well  enough;  though  he  had 
strange  serious  rules  about  it  too:  and  very 
angry  was'he  if  any  body  offered  to  he  mer-* 
ry  when  he  was*  disposed  to  be  grave. 
<You  have  an  ill-founded  notion,' said  he, 

<  that  it  is  clever  to  turn  matters  off  with  a 
joke,  as  the  phrase  is;  whereas  nbthing  pro- 
duces enmity  so  certain,  as  one  person's 
showing  a  disposition  to  bemerr^  when  an- 
other is  inclined  to  be  either  senous  or  dis- 
pleased.' 

<*  I  likewise  remember  that  he  pronounced 
one  day  at  my  house  a  most  lofty  panegyric 
upon  .Jones  i,  the  orientalist,  who  seemed 
little  pleased  with  the  praise,  for  what  cause 
I  know  not. 

"An  Irish  trader  at  our  house  one  day 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  launch  out  into  very 
great  and  greatiy-deserved  praises  of  Mr. 
Bdmund  Burke:  delighted  to  find  his  coun- 
tryman stood  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  a 
man  he  had  beeii  told  so  much  of,  '  Sir,' 
said  he, '  give  me  leave  to  tell  something  of 
Mr.  Burke  now.'  We  were  all  silent,  and 
the  honest  Hibernian  began  to  relate  how 
Mr.  Burke  went  to  see  the  collieries  in  a 
distant  province:  'and  he  would  go  down 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  (in  a  bag),  and 
he  wouM  examine  every  thing;  he  went  in  a 
bag,  sir,  and  ventured  his  health  and  bis 
life  for  knowledge;  but  he  took  care  of  his 
clothes,  that  they  should  not  be  spoiled,  for 
he  went  down  in  a  bag.'  '  Well,  sir,'  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  good-humouredly,  *if  our 
friend  Mund  should  die  in  any  of  thesp  ha- 
as^rdoos  exploits,  you  and  I  would  write  his 
life  and  panegyric* together:  and  ^ur  chap- 
ter of  it  should  be  entitled  mvEO—'jBwrke  tn  a 
hag.' 

'<  Mr.  Thrale  was  one  time  extolling  the 
character  of  a  statesman,  and  expatiating  on 
the  skill  required  to  direct  the  different  cur-» 
tents,  reconcile  the  jarring  interests,  &c. 

<  Thus,'  replied  Johnson,  .<  a  mill  is  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  mechanism  enough,  but  the 
water  is  no  part  of  the  workmanship.' 

<'  On  anothw  occasion,  when  some  oftie 
lamented  the  weakness  of  the  then  minister, 
.«nd  complained- that  he  was  dull  and  tardy, 


[Sir  William  Jones — ^Eo.] 


and  knew  Httle  of  ftffaif«^*Tott  may  as 
well  complain,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  *  that  Ibe 
accounts  of  time  are  kept  by  the  ck>ck;  for 
he  certainly  does  stand  still  upon  the  stair- 
head—and we  all  know  that  he  is  no  great 
chronologer.' 

"  He  told  me  that  the  character  of  Sober 
in  the  *  Idler '  was  by  himself  intended  as 
his  own  portrdt;  and  that  he  had  his  own 
outset  into  life  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  the 
eastern  story  of  Gelaleddin. 

"  Of  a  much-admired  poem,  when  ex- 
tolled as  beautiful,  he  rephed^  'That it  had 
indeed  the  beauty  of  a  nubble:  the  colours 
are  gay,'  said  •  he,  <  but  the  substsjice 
slight.^ 

"  When  Dr.  Johnson  felt,  or  fancied  he 
felt,  his. fancy  disordered,  his, constant  re- 
currence was  to  the  study  of  arithmetic: 
and  one  day  that  he  was  totally  confined  to 
his  chamber,  and  I  inquired  what  he  had 
been  doinji^  to  divert  himself,  he  showed  me 
a  calculation  which  I  could  scarce  be  made 
to  understand,  so  vast  was  the  plsn  of  it, 
and  so  very  intricate  were  the  figures;  no 
other  indeed  than  that  the  national  debt, 
computing  it  at  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  steriing,  would,  if  converted  into 
silver,  serve  to  make  a  meridian  of  that  me- 
tal, I  forget  how  broad,  (br  the  globe  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  real  globe, 

<<  I  told  him  of  a  friend  who  sufferea 
gri^ously  with  the  gout.  ^  He  will  live  a 
vast  many  years  for  all  that,'  replied  he, 
<  and  then  what  signifies  how  much  he  snA 
fers^  but  he  will  die  at  last,  poor  feUow, 
there  ^s  the  misery;  p^ut  seldom  takes  the 
fort  by  a  eoup^e-matn,  but  turning  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  obliges  it  to  surrender  at 
discretion.^ 

"  A  lady  he  thought  well  of  was  disorder- 
ed in  her  health.  'What  help  has  she 
called  in? '  inquired  Johnson.  *  Dr..  James, 
sir,'  was  the  reply.  *  What  is  her  disease?  * 
'  Oh,  nothing  positive;  rather  a  gradual  and 
gentle  decline.'  '  She  will  die  then,  pretty 
dear!'  answered  he ^* when  death's  pafe 
horse  runs  away  with  a  person  on  full  speed, 
an  active  physician  may  possibly  give  them 
a  turn;  but  if  he  carries  them  on  an  even 
8k>w  pace,  down  hill  too,  no  care  nor  skill 
can  save  them ! '    . 

**  Sir  William  Browne,  the  ph3^cian, 
who  lived  to  a  very  extraordinary  age^, 
and  was  in  other  respects  an  odd  mortel, 
with  more  genius  than  understaliding,  and 
more  self^sijSficiency  than  Wit,  was  the  only 
person  who  ventured  to  oppose  Dr.  Johfr> 


'  £He  di^d  in  March,  1774,  at  the  sge  of  eighty^ 
two.  It  is  nowhere  stated,  that  the  Editor  knows 
of,  that  this  epigram  was  made  extemporaoeoaaly 
on  a  prova|ation  from  Dr.  Jfohnson.  See  an  ao- 
count  of  sir  William  Browne,  and  a  more  ao- 
curate  yersion  of  the  two  epigrams,  in  the  Bioe. 
Dict->£D.] 
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floa,  i^vhen  he  had  a  mind  to  shine  by  exalt* 
iug  hi/ favourite  uniyereity,  and  to  express 
his  contempt  of  the  whiggrish  notions  which 
preTail  at  Cambridge*  He  did  it  once, 
however,  with  surprising  felicity:  his  aii« 
tagonist  having  repeated  with  an  air  of  tri« 
umph  the  famous  epigram  written  by  Dr. 
Trapp, 

*  Oor  rtyal  master  mlw,  with  heediol  eyes. 
The  wants  of  his  two  uniTeiiitiea: 
Troopa  be  to  Oxford  acDt,  as  knowing  why. 
That  learned  .body  wanted  loyalty: 
But  books  to  Cambridge  gaye,  a9»  well  diapeminga. 
That  that  right  loyal  body  wanted  learning.' 

Which,  aavs  Sir  WilKam,  might  weU  be 
answered  thus: 

<  The  king  to  Osford  sent  his  troop  of  horse, 
'  For  tones  own  no  aignment  bat  force  ; 
With  equal  care  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent. 
For  wbigs  allow  no  force  bat  argument.' 

**  Dr.  Johnson  did  him.  the  justice  to  say, 
it  was  one  of  the  happiest  extemporaneous 
productions  he  ever  met  with;  though  he 
once  comically  confessed,  that*  he  hated  to 
repeat  the  wit  of  a  whig  urged  in  support  of 
whigffism. 

"When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  paint* 
ei  his  portrait  looking  into  the  slit  of  his 
pen,  and  holding  it  almost  close  to  his  eye, 
as  was  his  general  custom,  he  feiC  displeas- 
ed, and  told  me,  <  he  would' not  be  known 
by  posterity  for  his  defeetB  only,  let  Sir 
Joshua  do  his  worst.'  1  said  in  reply,  that 
Reynolds  had  no  such  difficulties  about  him* 
self,  and  that  he  mieht  observe  the  picture 
which  hung  up  in  the  room  where  we  were 
talktng  represented  Sir  Joshua  holding  his 
ear  in  his  hand  to  catch  the  sound.  ^  He 
may  paint  himself  as  deaf  if  he  chooses,' 
replied  Johnson;  '*  but  I  will  not  be  blinking 

<'  As  we  had  been  saying  one  day  that  no 
subject  failed  of  receiving  dignity  from  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  treated  it,  a 
lady  at  our  house  said,  she  would  make  him 
talk  about  love,  and  took  her  measures  ac- 
cordingly, deriding  the  novels  of  the  day 
because  they  treated  about  love.  ^  It  is  noV 
replied  our  philosopher,  'because  they  treat, 
as  you  call  it,  about  love,  but  because  they 
treat  of  noiAin^,  that  they  are  despicable: 
we  must  not  ndicule  a  passion  which  he 
who  never  felt  never  was  happy,  and  he  who 
laughs  at  never  deserves  to  feel — a  passion 
which  has  caused  the  change  of  empires, 
and  the  loss  of  worlds — a  passion  .which  has 
inspired  heroism  and  subdued  avarice,'  He 
thought  he  had  already  said  too  much.  <A 
passion,  in  short,'  added  he,  with  an  altered 
tone, '  that  consumes  me  away  for  mv  pret- 
ty Fantiy  ^  here,  and  she  is  very  «rueL' 


[Misi  Bomev,  the  aothonr  of  Evelina,  &c.  now 
I  D'Arbfay.— Ed.] 
VOL.  II  S4 


*'  As  Johnson  was  the  firmest  of  believers 
without  bein?  credulous,  so  he  was  the 
most  charitable*  of  mortals  without  being 
what  we  call  an  active  friend  s«  Admirable 
at  giving  counsel,  no  man  saw  his  way  so 
clearly;  but  he  would  not  stir  a  finger,  for 
the  assistance  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
wiUing  enough  to  give  advice:  besides  that, 
he  had  principles  of  laciness,  and  could  be 
indolent  by  rule.  To  hinder  your  death, 
or  procure  you  a  dinner^I  mean,  if  really 
in  want  of  one — his  earnestness,  his  exer* 
tions^  could  not  be  prevented,  though  health, 
and  purse^  and  ease- were  all  destroyed  by 
their  violence.  If  you  wanted  a  slight  f»- 
vour,  you  must  apply  to  peopleof  other  dis- 
positions; fbr  not  a  step  would  Johnson 
move  to  obtain  a  roan  a  vote  in  a  society, 
or  repay  a  compliment,  which  might  be  use* 
All  or  pleasing,  to  write  a  letter  of  request, 
or  to  obtain  a  hundred  poundl  a  year  more 
for  a  friend,  who,  perhaps,  had  already  two 
or  three.  No  force  couki  urge  him  to  dili- 
gence, no  importunity  coukl  conquer  his  re- 
solution of  standing  still.  '  What  good  are 
we  doing  with  all  Siis  ado? '  would  he  say  :• 
<  dearest  lady,  let 's  hear  no  more  of  it ! '  I 
have,  however,  more  than  once  in  my  life 
forced  him  on  such  services,  but  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  We  parted  at  his  deor 
one  evening  when  I  haa  teased  him  for  ma- 
ny weeks  to  write  a  recommendatory  letter 
ofa  little  boy  to  his  schoolmaster;  and  aAer 
he  had  faithfiiUy  promised  to  do  this  prodi- 
gious feat  befbre  we  met  again^'  Do  not 
loreet  dear  Dick,  sir,'  said  I,  as  he  went  out 
of  the  coach.  He  turned  back,  4itood  still 
two  minutes  on  the  carriage^tep— ^  When 
I  have  written  my  letter  ^br  Dick,  I  may 
hang  myself,  mayn't  I?'  and  toriled  away 
in  a  very  ill  humour  indeed* 

'<  The  strangest  applications  in  the  world 
were  certainly  made  froni  time  to  time  to» 
wards  Dr.  Johnson,  who  by  thatroeans  had 
an  inexhaustible  fund  ofanec^ote,  and  couldy 
if  he  pleased,  tell  the  most  astonishine  sto- 
ries of  human  folly  and  human  weakness 
that  ever  were  confided  to 'any  man  not  a 
confessor  by  profession. 

"  One  day,  when  he  was  in  a  humour  to 
record-aome  of  them,  he  told  us  the  folk>w« 
ing  tale:  'A  person,'  said  he, '  had  for  these 
last  five  weeks  often  called  at  my  door,  but 
would  not  leave  his  name,  or  other  mes- 
sage, but  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  me. 
At  last  we  met,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
by  scruples  of  conscience.     I 


blamed  him  gently  for  not  Applying,  as  the 
rules  of  our  church  direct,  ta  his  parish 
priest,  or  other  discreet  clergyman;  when> 
after  some  compliments  on  his  part,  he  told 
me,  that  he  was  clerk  to  a  very  eminent 
trader,  at  whose  ware-houses  much  businesa 
consisted  in  packing,  goods  in  order  to  go 

*  [See  po$t,  iub  June,  1784.— En.] 
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abroad ;  that  he  was  oi\en  tempted  to  take 
paper  and  packthread  enough  for  hia  own 
use,  and  that  he  had  indeed  done  so  so  oft- 
en, that  he  could  recollect  no  time  when  he 
ever  had  bought  any  for  himself.  <  But 
probably,'  said  i,  <  your  master  was  whollv 
indifferent  .with  regard  to  sUch  trivial  emol- 
uments; you  had  better  ask  for  it  at  once, 
and  so  take  your  trifles  with  consent.^  '  Oh, 
sir !  ^  replied  the  visitor,  ^  my  master  bid  me. 
have  as  much  as  I  pleased,  and  was  half  an- 
gry when  I  talked  to  him  about  it.'  *  Then 
prav,  sir,'  said  J, '  tease  me  no  more  about 
such  airy  nothings;.'  and  was  goins  on  to 
be  very  anffry,  when  I  recollected  that  the 
fellow  might  be  mad  perhaps;  so  I  asked 
him.  when  he  led  th^  counting-house  of  an 
evening?  •  At  seven  o'clock,  air.'  «  And 
when  do  you  «o  to  bed,  sir? '  *  At  twelve 
o'clock.'  '  Then,'  replied  I,  « I  have  at 
least  learned  thus  much  by  my  new  ac- 
quaintance— that  five  hours  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  unempbyed  are  enough  for  a  man 
to  go  mad  in:  so  I  would  advise  you,  sir,  to 
study  a^ebra,  if  you  are  not  an  adept  al- 
ready in  it:  your  head  would  get  less  mud- 
dy, and  you  will  leave  off  tormenting  your 
neighbours  about  paper  and  packthread, 
while  we  all  live  together  in  a  world  that  is 
bursting  with  sin  and  sorrow.'  It^is  per- 
haps needless  to  add  that  this  visitor  came 
no  more.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  real  abhor- 
rence of  any  one  who  ever  treated  a  little 
thinff  like  a  great  one,  and  ver^  often  quo- 
ted Uiis  scrupulous  gentleman  with  his  packr 
thread. 

"A  man  for  whom  he  often  begged, 
made,  as  he  toki  us,  a  wild  use  of  his  bene- 
ficence, spending  in  punch  the  solitary 
guinea  which  hi^  been  brought  him  one 
morning  :  when  resolving  to  add  another 
claimant  to  A  .share  of  the  bowl,  besides  a 
woman  who  always  lived  with  him,  and  a 
footman  who  used  to  carry  out  petitions 
for  cbarity,  he  borrowed  a  chainnanls  watch, 
and  pawning  it  for  half  a  crown,  paid  a 
clergyman  to  marry  him  to  a  feiiow-lodger 
in  the  wretched  chouse  they  all  inhabited, 
and  got  so  drunk  over  the  guinea  bowl  of 
punch  the  evening  of  his  wedding-day,  that 
naving  many  years  lost  the  use  of  one  leg, 
he  now  contrived  to  fall  from  the  top  of  the 
Btatrs  to  the  bottom,  and  break  his  arm,  in 
which  condition  )ua  companions  left  him  to 
call  Dr.  Johnson,  who  relating  the  series 
of  his  tragicomical  distresses,  obtained  from 
the  Literary  Club  a  seasonable  relief. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  did  not,  however,  much 
delight  in  that  kind  of  conversation  which 
consists  in  telling  stories.  '  Every  body,' 
said  he,  <  tells  stories  of  me,  and  I  tell 
atones  of  n(^dy.  I  do  not  recollect,'  add- 
ed he,  <  that  I  have  ever  told  you,  that  have 
been  always  favourites,  above  three  stories: 
but  I  hope  J  do  not  play  the  old  fool,  and 


force  people  to  hear  uninteresting  narri' 
tives,  only  because  I  once  was  diverted 
with  them  myself.^ 

"  Though  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  content  in  the  contemplation  of  hm 
own  uncouth  form-  and  figure,  he  did  not 
like  another  man  much  tlie  less  for  bein^  a 
coxcpmb.  I  mentioned  two  friends  ^  who 
were  particularly  fond  of  looking  at  them- 
selves in  a  glass — '  They  do  not  surprise 
me  at  all  by  so  doing,'  said  Johnson  :  'they 
see,  reflected  in  that  glass,  men  who  have 
risen  from  almost  the  lowest  situations  in 
life;  one  to  enormous  riches,  the  otlier  to 
every  thing  this  world  can  give — rank,  fame, 
and  fortune.  They  see  Imewise  men  who 
have^  merited  their  advancement  by  the  ex- 
ertion and  improvement  of  those  talents 
which  God  had  given  them.;  and  I  see  not 
why  they  should  avoid  the  mirror. ' " 

This  year  the  Reverend  DK  Franklin 
having  published  a  translation  of  "Lo- 
cian,"  inscribed  to  ^him  the  D&momax 
thus :    . 

<<  To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Demon- 
ax  of  the  present  age,  this  piece  is  inscribed 
by  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  respectable  tal- 
ents, Thb  Tramslatob." 

Though  upon  a  particular  comparison  of 
Demonax  and  Johnson,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  similarity  between 
them  3,  this  dedication  is  a  just  compliment 
from  the  general  character  given  by  JLucian 
of  the  ancient  sage,  *^  flc^r*?  m  mJa  fym  ^6»- 
<^«v  yiroyMWflv,  the  best  philosopher  whom  I 
have  ever  seen  or  known." 

In  ns.l,  Johnson  at  last  completed  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  of  which  he  fives  tliis^ 
account :  "  Some  time  in  March  Pr.  ud 
I  finished  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  Med.  p. 
which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  '**: 
dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work, 
and  working  with  vigour  and  haste." 

["  This  facility  of  writing,  and  piok^ 
this  dilatoriness  to  write,  Dr.  John-    P-  *■ 


^  ["  These  two  fiienda  were  John  Cator,  a 
timber-merchant  in  the  Borough,  and  Wedder- 
bom.  Lord  Loaghboioagh." — Piozzi  MS, — Eo.] 

'  [There  were,  no  doubt,  some  points  in  which 
Johnson  did  not  resemble  Demonax,  who  was 
high-bom  and  righ,  yery  mild  in  his  mannera,  gen- 
tle in  ailment  and  even  in  hk  reprimands,  and 
lived  to  a  great  age  in  uninterrupteid  health;  bat 
in  many  particulars  Lncian*s  character  seems  very 
curiously  applicable  to  Johnson;  and  indeed  his 
tract  resembles  (in  little)  Boswell's  own  work, 
being  a  coUectioo  of  observations  on  several  top- 
ics, moral,  critical,  and  religions,  made  by  a  plu- 
loaopher  of  strong  sense,  ready  wit,  and  fearless 
veracity  ;  and  the  character  which  Lacian  aa- 
cribes  to  the  convention  of  Demonax  appears  to 
the  editor  vary  like  (makioc  due  allowance  for 
the  difTerence  of  ancient  and  modem  habits  and 
topics)  the  style  of  that  of  J>t.  Johnson.— Ed.] 
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aoii>"  aays  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  always  re- 
tatned,  from  the  days  tbat  he  lay  arbed  aod 
dictated  hia  first  publication  to  Mr.  IJector, 
who  acted  as  his  amanueDsis,  to  the  mo- 
ment he  made  me  copy  out  those  variations 
in  Pope's  Homer  which  are  printed  in  the 
lAvet  of  the  Ifoets  K  <  And  nowj'  said  he, 
when  I  had  finished  it  for  him,  <  I  fear  not 
Mr.  Nichols  2  [^e  printer!  a  pin.'  "J 
pfe.wa  In  a  memorandunv  previous  to 
Ved-  P'  this, .  he  says  of  them  :  "  Written, 
*^^  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety." 

This  is  the'  work  which,  of  all  Dr. 
Johnson's  writings,  will  perhaps  be  read 
most  generally,  and  with  Inost  pleasure. 
Phiblogy.  and  biography  were  his  favour- 
ite pursuits,  and  those  who  lived  most 
in  intimacy .  with  him,  heard  him  upon 
aH  occasions,  when  there  was  a  proper 
opportunity,  take  delight  in  expatiating 
upon  the  various  ments  of  the  English 
poets:  upon  the  niceties  of  their  char- 
acters, and  the  events  of  their  progress 
through  the  world  which  they  contributed 
to  illuminate.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  that 
kind  of  information,  and  i^  was  so.w^U  ar^ 
ranged  in  his  memory,  that  in -performing 
what  h€  had  undertaken  in  this  way,  he  had 
Uttle  more  .to  do  than  to  put  his  thoughts 
upon  paper;  exhibiting  .first  each  popfb 
lire,  and  then  subjoining  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  his  gemus  and  works.  But  when  he 
began  to  write,  the  subject  swelled  in  such 
a  manner,  that  instead  of  prefaces  Xp  each 
poet,  of  no  more  than  a  few  pages,  as  he 
bad  originally  intended  3,  he  produced  an 
ample,  rich,  and  most  entertaimng  view  of 
them  in  every  respect.  In  this  he  resem- 
bled Quintilian,  who  tells  us,  thut  in  the 
composition  of  his  "  Institutions  of  OraUv 
ry,"  '*  Latiut  m  tamtn  aperiente  nuUeridy 
phu  quhm  imponebatur  oneris  ^onU  nu- 
eepi,*^  The  nooksellers,  justly  sensible  of 
the  great  additional  value  of  the  popyright, 
presented  him  with  another  hundred  pounds, 
over  and  above  two  hundred,  for  which  his 
agreement  was  to  furnish  «ueh  prefaces,  as 
he  thought  fit. 


'  [The  fint  Ivorauon  was  pablished  m  1779. 
This  edition  of  tbe  Poets  was  in  sixty  vols.  12nio. 
—Ed.] 

'  [This  mane  is  miiprinted  ^f^ehoUon  in  Mn. 
Pwzad'fl  AnetdoU$, — Ed.] 

•'  His  dengn  is  thai  aoooiuiced  in  hii  advep- 
tisement:  **  The  bookaellera  having  detennined 
te  pabliih  a  body  of  English  poetry,  I  was  per- 
soaded  to  promiM  them  a  preface  to  the  works  of 
each  authoar  ;  an  audertakiag,  as  it  was  then  pre- 
sented to  my  mind,  not  very  tedious  or  difficult. 
My  purpose  was  only  to  have  alk>tted  to  eveiy 
poet  an  advertisemeat,  like  that  which  we  find  m 
the  '  French  MiscellBAies,*  contafaringa  few  dates, 
snd  a  general  character  ;  but  I  have  been  led  be- 
yond my  intentMo,  I  hope  by  the  honest  desire  of 
giving  nsefii]  pleasu)e.'*-^BoswxLL. 


P'  The  bargain,"  as  Mr.  Ni-  oent.  May. 
chols  states, "  was  for  two  hun-  ▼•  i"xii 
dred  guineas,  and  the  book- *  P"* "' P- **• 
sellers  spontaneously  added  a  third  hun- 
dred ;  on  this  occasion  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
served to  Mr.  Nichols,  <  Sir,  I  always  said  the 
bookselljers  were  a  generous  set  of  men. 
Nor,  in  the  present  instance,  have  I  reason 
to  complain.  The  fact  is,  not  thjBt  they 
have  paid  ine  to6  little,  but  that  I  have 
written  too  much*'  The  < Lives'  were 
soon  published  in  a  sepsrate  edition  ;  when, 
for  a  very  few  corrections,  the: Doctor  was 
presented  with  another  hundred  guineas.'?] 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small,  recom-  * 
pense  for  such  a  collection  of  biography, 
and  such,  principles  and  illustrations  of 
criticism,  as,  if  digested  and  arranged  in  one 
system,  by  some  modern  Aristotle  or  Lo;i- 
ginus,  might  form  a  code  upon  that  subject, 
such  as  BO  other  nationi  can  show.  As  he 
was  so  good  as  to  make  me  a  present  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the. original,  and  indeied 
only  manuscript  of  this  admirable  work,  I 
have  |in  opportunity  of.  observing  with 
wonder  the .  correctness  with  which  he 
rapidly  struck  ofiT  such  glowing  com[)08ition. 
He  may  be  assimilated  to  the  lady  in  Wal- 
ler, who  could  impress  with  ''  love  at  first 
sight:" 

'  '*  Some  other  nymphs' v^ith  colours  faint, 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  wealc  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 
8he  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy." 

That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  ^,  and  some  anxiety  in  carrying  on 
the  work,  we  see  from  a  series  of  letters  to 
Mr.  Nichols,  the  printer,  whose  variety  of 
literary  in(]uiry  and  obliging  disposition 
rendered  him  useful  to  Johnson.    1  bus : 

"  In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Mr.  Nichols  will 
find  a  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory, from- which  a  long  quotation  is  to  be 
inserted.  If  Mrl  Nichols  cannot  easily  find 
the  book,  Mr.  Johnson  will  send  it  from 
Strea^am^ 

"  Clarendon  is  here  returned.. 

«  By  some  accident  I  laid  yotir  note  upon 
Duke  up  so  safely,  that  I  cannot  find  it 
Your  informations  have  been  of  great  use 
to  me.  I  must  beg  it  again,  with  another 
list  of  our  authours,  for  I  have  laid  that 
with  the  other.    ]    have   sent  Stepney's 


«  [The  reader  has,  however,  seen  some  iostao- 
ees,  and  many  others  might  be  produced,  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  pablished  a  new  edition, 
utterly  disrsgarded  the  corrections  of  errors  of 
which  he  was  apprised.  Tbe  trath  is,  he  benn 
the  work  aS  a  thing  that  might  be  done  in  a  tew 
weeks,  and  was  snrprised  and  fatigacd  at  the 
lengMi  to  which  he  fonod  it  expand:  and  it  is  not 
wonderfiil  that  at  so  advanced  an  age  he  was  not 
very  anxions  to  porchase  mimite  aocaracy  by  tbs 
labonr  of  revinont— £n*] 
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Epitaph.  Let  me  have  the  revwes  as  soon 
can  be.    Dec.  1778. 

<<  I  Have  sent  Philips,  with  his  Epitaphs, 
to  be  inserted.  The  fragment  of  «  prefsMse 
is  hardly  worth  the  impression,  but  that  we 
may  seem  to  do  something^.  It  mav  be 
added  to  the  Life  of  Philips.  The  Latin 
pafe  is  to  be  added-to  the  Life  of  Smith. 
I  shall'be  at  home'  to  revise  the  two  sheets 
<rf  Milton.    March  1,1779. 

"  Please  to  get  me  the  last  edition  of 
Hughes's  Letters ;  and  try  to  get  Deilnis 
upon  Blackmore  and  upon  Cato,  and  any 
thing  of  the  same  writer  against  Pope»  Our 
materials  are  defective. 

**  As  Waller  professed  to  haye  imitated 
Fairfax,  do  you^think  s  few,  pages  of  Fair* 
fax  would  enrich  our  edition  ?  Few  read- 
ers have  seen  it,  and  it  may  please  them. 
But  it  is  not  necessary. 

*'  An  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Works 
of  some  of  the  most  emment  English  Poets, 
by,  &c.  '  The  English  Poets,  biographi- 
cally  and  critically  considered,  by  Sam. 
Johnson.'  Let  M  r.  Nichols  take  his  choice, 
or  make  another  to  his  mindi  May, 
1781. 

<<  You  somehow  forgot  the  advertisement 
for  the  new  edition.  It  was  not  inclosed. 
Of  Gay's  Letters  I  see  not  that  any  use  can 
be  made,  for  they  give  no  information  of  any 
thing.  That  he  was  a  member  of  a  philo- 
sophical society  is  something ;  bat  surely 
he  could  be  but  a  correspondmg  member. 
However,  not  having  his  Life  here,  I  know 
not  how  to  put  it  in,  and  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance 1." 

Mr.  Steevens  appears,  fVom  the  papeis 
in  my  possession,  to  have  supplied  him  with 
some  anecdotes  and  quotations ;  and  I  ob> 
serve  the  iair  hand^  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  one 
of  his  cojjyists  of  select  passages.  But  he 
was  principally  indebted  to  mv  steady  friend, 
Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  of  Staple-mn,  whose  ex-« 
tensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  English 
literary  history  I  do  not  express  with  ex- 
aggeration, when  I  say  it  is  wonderful ;  in- 
deed his  labour^  have  proved  it  to  the 
world  ;  and  aH  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
frankness  of  his  communications  in  private 
society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each 
of  Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  or  at- 
tempt an 'analysis  of  their  merits,  which, 
were  I  able  Id  do  it,  woukl  take  up  too 


^  See  Mvecal  more  in  "  The  GeatleoMui's  Mag- 
asine/'  1786.  The  editor  of  that  mkcellany,  in 
which  Jclmioii  wvote  ibr  several  yean,  wems  jnit- 
Ij  to  think  that  every  fnigment  of  00  great  a  man 
is  worthy  of  being  preMnrod. — Bo»wkli.. 

*  [A  /oar  hand,  in  more  tbsii  one  ieii0»-*-her 
writing  ii  an  almost  peifact  speeinien  of  calligra- 
phf ;  and  this  power  remained  nnimpaired  to  the 
Isst  yean  of  her  bag  life.-»£i>.] 


much  room  in  this  work;  yet  I  ahall  make 
a  few  observations  upon  some  of  them,  and 
insert  a  few  various  readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowl^  he  himself  oonsidepsd 
as  the  best  of  the  whoks,  on  account  of  the 
dissertatiol^  which  it  contains  on  the  Meia~ 
physical  Poeti.  [And  he  also  gave 
it  the  preference  as  containing  a  ni-  p'm 
cer  investigation  and  discrimination 
of  the  characteristics  of  tnf,  than  is  else- 
where  to  be  found.]  Dryden,  whose- crici- 
cal  abilities  were  equal  to  his  poetical,  had 
mentioned  them  in  his  excellent  DedicatioB 
of  his  Juvenal,  i^ut  had  barely  mentioned 
them.  Johnson  has  exhibited  them  at 
lar^,  with  sdbh  happy  illustration  from 
their  writings,  and  in  so  luminous  a  man- 
ner, that  indeed  he  tnay  be  allowed  the  full 
m^rit  of  novelty,  and  to  have  discovered  to 
us,  as  it  Were,  a  new  planet  in  the  poetical 
hemisphere. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  consider- 
ing the  works  of  a  poet',  that  "  amend- 
ments are  seldom  made  without  some  token 
of  a  rent;**  but  I  do  not  find  that  this  k 
applicable*  to  prose 4.  We  shall  aee  that 
though  his  amendments  in  this  work  are 
for  the  better,  there  is  nothing  of  the^«»- 
mu  a$MUu$;  the  texture  is  untform;  and 
indeed,  what  had  been  there  at  first,  is  very 
seldom  unfit  to  have  remained. 

▼▲miOUS    EEADIVOS^  IJT  TH*   LIFE   OP 
COWIiBY. 

"  All  [future  votaries  of  tMrnayhete- 
trfterpttnt  far  soKtude 

"  To  conceive  and  execute  the  {agitation 
or  perception]  pmn$  and  the  pieimureM  of 
other  minds. 

"  The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  blazing]  m 
summer  noot,"' 

In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  gives  a 
distinct  snd  animated  narrative  of  poblick 
affairs  in  that  variegated  period,  with  strong' 
yet  nice  touches  of  character;  and  having 
a  fair  opportunity  to  display  his  politico 
principles,  does  it  with  an  unqualified  man- 
ly confidence,  tmd  satisfies  his  readers  how 
nobly  he  might  have  executed  a  ToryHia^ 
tory  of  his  country. 

So  easy  is  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that  I 
do  not  recollect  more  than  three  uncommon 
or  learned  words:  one,  when  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  approach  of  Waller's  mortal 
disease,  he  says,  "  he  found  his  legs  grow 


'  Life  of  Sbaffiekl. — Boswxli.. 

*  See,  however,  p.  116  of  this  Yolume,  where 
the  same  remark  is  roade»  and  Johnson  is  there 
Bpeifking  of  pro$e.  In  his  Life  of  Dryden,  his 
observatiooB  on  the  opera  of  *'  King  Artbor.** 
ihroish  a  striking  instance  of  the  troth  of  this  re- 
mark.— Malonx. 

^  The  original  reading  is  eadoeed  in  bimckelB, 
and  the  present  one  is  printed  in  italicks.— Boa- 
wsu*. 
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timid i*y\^\iBmst  the  expiefBioo  hie  legs 
f^^lUdy  he  would  have  avoided  this;  and 
there  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in 
Its  beingr  followed  by  the  intetestmg  qnea- 
tion  to  his  physician,  *<What  that  iweUing 
meant?  "  Another,  whenhe  mentions  that 
Pope  had  emitted  proposals;  when/nl6/ttA- 
ed  or  issued  would  ha^e  been  more  readily 
understood;  and  a  third,  when  he  calls  Or- 
rery and  Dr.  Delaney  writers  both  undoubt- 
edly 9eraeiotu;  when  truet  honeet^  or  faith' 
ful,  might  have  been  used.  ^Yet,  it  must 
De  owned,  that  none  of  these  lire  kmrd  or 
too  big  words;  that  custom  would  make 
them  seem  as  easy  as  any  others;  and  that 
a  langruase  is  richer  and  capable  of  more 
beauty  of  expression,  by  having  a  greater 
variety  of  synonymes. 

His  dissertstion  upon  the  unfitness  of 
poetry  for  the  awful  subjects  of  our  holy 
religion,  though  I  do  not  entirely  sgree 
with  him,  has  all  the  merit  of  originality, 
with  uncommon  force  and  reasoning. 

VAmiOVS   READINGS  IH  TBK  UH  OF 
WALI.X&. 

<*  Consented  to  [the  insertion  of  their 
names]  their  own  nominaiion, 

"  [AAer]  pm/ing  a  fine  of  Xffa  thousand 
pounds. 

<*  Congratulating  Charles  the  *  Second  on 
his  [coronation]  reeweered  right, 

''He  that  has  fiattery  ready  for  all  wJiom 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to  ex- 
alt, must  be  [confessed  to  degrade  his  pow- 
ers] ioomed  -ae  a  proetihUed  mind. 

"The  oharaetere  by  which  Waller  in- 
tended to  distinguish  his  writings  are  [ele-* 
gancel  effrighUsnese  and  dignity. 

"  Blossoms  to  be  valued  only  ae  they 
[fetch]  foreteU  fraits. 

^  Images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature 
[easily]  r^adi^  supplies. 

"  nSis]  Some  applications  [are  some- 
thnes]  may  be  thougnt  too  remote  and  un- 
consequentiaL 

<«.EU8  ima^res  are  [sometimes  confused] 
not  alwoyi  aistinet," 

Against  his  Life  of  Milton,  the  hounds  of 
whiggism  have  opened  in  full  cry.  But  of 
Milton's  great  excellence  as  a  poet,  where 
shall  we  mid  suth  a  blazon  as  oy  the  hand 
of  Johnson  ?  I  shall  select  only  the  follow- 
ing passage  concerning  "  Paradise  Lost:  ^' 

''  Fancy  ^a  hardly  forbear  to  ccmjecture 
with, what  temper  Milton  surveyed  the  si- 
lent progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  his 
reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  sub- 
terraneous current,  through  fear  and  silence. 
1  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  confi- 
dent, little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected, 
relying  on  his  owti  merit  with  steady  con- 
sciousness, and  waitiuj^,  without  impatience, 
the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impar- 
tiality of  a  future  generation.'* 


Indeed  even  Dr.  Towers,  whc  mny  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  warmest  zeatots  of 
The  Revolution  Societff  itself,  allows,  that 
*'  Johnson  has  spoken  in  the  highest  term9 
^o£  the  abilities  of  thst  great  poet,  and  has 
bestowed  on  his  principal  poetical  composi- 
tions the  most  honourable  encomiums  i." 

Thst  a  man,  who  venerated  the  church 
and  monarchy  as  Johnson  did,  should  speak 
with  a  just  abhorrence  of  Milton  as  a  politi- 
oian,  or  rather  as  a  daring  foe  ,to  eood  poli- 
ty, was  surely  to  be  expected;  ana  to  those 
who  censure  him,  I  would  recommend  his 
commentsiy  on  Milton's  celebrated  com 
plaint  of  his  situation,  when  by  the  lenity 
of  Charles  the  Second,  «  a  lenity  of  which," 
as  Johnson  well  observes,  ^'  the  world  has 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  he,  who  had 
written  in  justification  of  the  mutder  of  his 
sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  idet  of  Obiiv* 
ion."  **  No  sooner  is  he  safe  than  he  finds 
himself  in  danger,  fallen  e»  evil  days  and 
etfil  tongueSf  with  darkness  and  with  dan- 
gers  eomfossed  round.  This  darkness,  had 
his  eyes  been  better  aaployed,  had  undoubt^ 
edly  deserved  compassion;  but  to  add  the 
mention  oif  danger  was  ungrateful  and  un- 
just. He  was  fallen,  iade^,  on  evil  days; 
the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides  coukl 
no  longer  bosst  their  wickedness.  But  of 
evil  tongues  for  Milton  to  complain,  re- 
quired impudence  at  least  equal  to  his  other 
powers:  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates 
must  afiow,  that  he  never  spared  any  asper- 
ity of  reproach,  or  brutality  of  insolence." 

I  have,  indeed,  often  wondered  how  Mil- 
ton, "  an  acrimonious  and  surb^  republi- 
can *," — '*  a  man  who  in  his  domestick  re- 
lations  was  so  severe  and  arbitrary  3,"  ypfi 


>  See  <<  An  Enay  on  the  Life,  Chaiacter,  airf 
Writiop  of  Dr.  Samael  Johnson,' 'London,  1787 
which  18  very  well  written,  making  a  pnyper  al- 
lownaee  for  the  dennoonitieal  bjaotry  of  ill  aathonr: 
whom  I  cannot  however  bat  aomira  for  hii  fiber- 
ahtj  IB  speaking  thai  of  my  illmtrkms  fiiebd: — 
<*  He  poMpwod  extnordinary  powvta  of  ander- 
itandinc,  which  were  much  caltiratad  by  stndy, 
and  itill  mere  by  meditation  and  reflection.  Ffia 
memory  was  remarkably  retentive,  hit  imagina- 
tion nncommonly  vigorons,  and  his  judgment  keen 
and  penetrating.  He  had  a  itrong  aenae  of  the 
inipoftance  of  religbn;  his  piety  was  aincere,  and 
sometimes  ardent;  and  hia  zeal  for  the  interaata  of 
virtne  was  often  manifested  m  hia  conveiaatioa 
and  in  his  writrngi.  The  same  eneigy  whkb 
was  displayed  in  nis  literaiy  prodaetHina  was  ex- 
hibited alao  in  hii  eonvenation,  wfaieh  was  vari- 
ous, striking,  and  inatractive;  and  periiiqia  no  man 
ever  equalled  him  for  nervona  and  poiirted  repar- 
teea.  Hia  Dietionary,  hia  Men!  Easays,  and  hia 
prodactions  in  polite  literatare,  vrill  convey  nsefii 
instrection,  and  elegant  entettaiameal,  aa  lopig  is 
the  langnage  in  whSsh  they  are  writtan  afasll  be 
nndeartood. ' ' — ^Boswxi.l. 

*  Johnsoa*s  life  of  Biiltan.--Boswni.i.. 
^  Ibid*— «Beswxi.i^ 
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whose  head  was  filled  with  the  hardest  and 
most  dismal  tenets  of  Calvinism,  should 
have  been  such  a  poet^  should  not  only 
have  written  with  sublimity,  butwith  beau« 
ty,  and  even  gaiety;  should  have  exquisite- 
ly painted  the  sweetest  sensations  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable;  imaged  the  delicate 
raptores  of  connubial  lovej  nay,  seemed  to 
be  animated  with  all  the  spirit  of  revelry.  It 
id  a  proof  that  In  the  human  mind  the  de- 
partments of  judgment  and  imagination,' 
perception  and  temjier,  may  sometimes  be 
divided  by  strong  partitions;  and  that  the 
light  Jind  shade  in  the  same  character  may 
be  kept  so  distinct  as  never  to  be  blended  i. 
Murph.  [Mr.  Nichols,  whose  attachment 

EMRy,  to  his  illustrious  friend  was  un- 
^  ^'  wearied,  showed  him,  in  1780,  a 
book  called  Remarki  <m  JoktuinCB  Life  of 
Milton,  in  which  the  afiair  of  Lauder  was 
renewed  with  virulence,  and  a  poetical  eeale 
in  the  Literaiy  Magazine,  1768  (when 
Johnton  had  ceased  to  write  in  that  collec- 
tion), was  tirged  as  an  additional  proof  of 
deliberate  malice.  He  read  the  libellous 
passage  with  attention,  and  instantly  wrote 
on  the  mar^n:  « In  the  business  of  Lauder 
I  was  deceived,  partly  by  thinking  the  man 
too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent  Of  the  poeti- 
eal  icale,  quoted  from  the  Magazine,  I  am 
not  the  authour.  I  fancy  it  was  put  in  afWr 
I  had  (Quitted  that  work;  for  I  not  only  did 
not  write  it,  out  I  do  not  remember  it."] 

In  the  Life  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  occa- 
sion to  maintain  his  own  and  the  general 
opinion  of  the  excellence  of  rhyme  over 
blank  verse,  in  English  poetrv;  and  quotes 
this  apposite  illustration  of  it^bv  "  an  inge- 
nious critick,^'  that  it  $eems  to  be  tetse  \mly 
to  the  eye  3.  I'he  gentleman  whom  he  thus 
characterises  is  (as  he  told  Mr.  Sewaird) 
Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbury  Park,  in  Surrey, 
whose  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  fine  arts 
is  universally  celebrated;  with  whose  ele- 
gance of  manners  the' writer  of  the  present 
work  has  felt  himself  much  impressed,  and 
to  whose  virtues  a  common  friend,  who  has 
known  him  long,  and  is  not  much  addicted 
to  flattery,  gives  the  highest  testimony. 

TAftlOUB  ftSADIHOSTK  TH^  LIFK  OF  MILTOH. 

**I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this 
which  [his  most  bigoted  advocates]  even 
kindnett  and  reverence  can  give 


^  Mr.  Malone  thinks  it  is  rather  a  proof  that 
he  felt  Dolhiof  of  those  obeerful  MiisaCbnfl  which 
he  has  deacribed:  that  on  tbeae  topieks  it  is  the 
poet,  and  not  the  man,  that  writes. — ^BatwsLL. 

*  One  of  the  most  natural  instances  of  the  effect 
of  blank  vnne  ooenned  to  the  late  Earl  of  Hope- 
ton.  His  lonMup  observed  one  of  his  shepherds 
poring  in  the  fields  upon  Milton's  <*  Paradise  Lost;*' 
and  haTing  asked  him  what  book  it  was,  the  man 
ansWeiedi  ■•  An^t  please  yowr  lonkhip,  this  is  a 
vey  odd  sort  of  an  authonr:  he  woald  fi^  ihysney 
bat  eaainot  get  at  it"^Bosw]u.i^ 


''[Perhaps  no]  eeareehf  mnu  man 
wrote  so  miichj  and  praised  so  lew. 
*    *<A  certain  [rescue]  preeervaiive  from 
oblivion. 

*<  Let  me  not  be  censured  ibr  this  dig 
sion,  as  [contracted]  ped&nHek  or  ] 
cal. 

<*  Socrates  rather  was.  of  opinion,  that 
what  we  had  to- learn  was  how  to  [obtain 
and  communicate  hairiness]  do  good  and 
avoid  evil, 

**  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit^]  it  lees 
attainable.''   > 

I  couki,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  upon  the 
masterly  execution  of  the  Life  of  Dryden, 
which  we  have  seen  3  was  one  of  Johnson's 
literary  projects  at  an  early  period,  and 
which  il  IS  remarkable,  that  after  desiatiiig 
from  it,  from  a  supposed  scantiness  of  ma- 
terials, hesbolild,  at  an  advanced  age,  have 
exhibited  so  amply. 

[Though  Johnson  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  Pope*  as  a  writer,  his  J^J* 
superiour  reverence  for  Dryden  not- 
withstanding  still  appeared  in  his  talk  as  in 
his  writinpfs;  and  when  some  one  mention- 
ed the  ridicule  thrown  on  him  in  the  "  Re- 
hearsal," as  having  hurt  his  general  charae- 
ter  as  an  authour, "  On  the  contrary,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  **  the  greatness  of  Dryden'a 
reputation  is  now  the  only  principle  of  vi- 
tality which  keeps  the  Duke  of  jBucking- 
ham's  play  from  putrefaction.*' 

It  was  not  very  easy  however  for  people 
not  quite  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson,  to  get 
exactly  his  opinion  of  a  writer's  merit,  as 
though  he  would  sometimes  divert  himaeif 
by  confounding  those  who  thought  them- 
selves safe  to  say  to-morrow  what  he  had 
said  yesterday;  and  even  Garrick,  who 
ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
his  tricks,  professed  himself  mortifiedj  that 
one  time  when  he  was  extoHing  Dryden  in 
a  rapture  that  perhaps  disgusted  his* friend. 
Dr.  Johnson  suddenly  challenged  him  to 
produce  twenty  lines  in  a  series  thst  woukl 
not  disgrsce  the  poet  and  his  sdniirer. 
Garrick  produced  a  passage  that  he  had 
once  heard  the  Doctor  commend,  in  which 
he  now  found,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  remembered, 
sixteen  faults,  and  made  Garrick  kiok  silly 
at  his  own  table.] 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  against  the 
illiberal  attacks  upon  him,  as  if  his  em- 
bracing the  Roman  OathoKc  communion  had 
been  a  time-«erving  measure,  is  a  piece  of 
reasoning  at  once  able  and  candid.  Indeed, 
Dryden  himself,  in  his  «  Hind  and  Panther," 
halh  given  such  a  picture  of  his  mind,  that 
they  who  know  the  anxiety  for  repose  as  to 


'  8ee  ante,  p.  74. — Bos  well. 
/  [**  When  a  lady  at  Mr.  Thrale's  talked  of 
his  preface  to  Shakspeare  as  snperior  to  Pope's, 
he  sakl,  *  I  fear  not,  madam:  the  little  fellow  has 
done  wondeis.'  **—jinecd,  p.  42.~£d.] 
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the  awful  subject  of  our  state  beyond  the 
ffrav^e,  though-  they  may  think  his  opinion 
ill-founded,  must  think  charitably  of  his 
sentiment: 

**  But,  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  thou  provide 
For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  gnidet 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 
O!  teach  me  to  beKev^  thee  thns  cortceai'd. 
And  search  no  farther  than  thyself  reveal'd  ;  ' 
Bat  Her  alone  for  my  director  take, 
Whom  thoa  hast  pronused  never  to  fonake. 
My  thoaghtles  youth  was  wing*d  with  vain  dd- 

sires; 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wand'ring  fires, 
FoUow'd  false-  lights;  and  when  theh:  glimpse 

was  gone,  , 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 
Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  aRi; 
Be  thine  the  glory  and  be  'mine  the  shame. 
Good  life  be  itoW  my  task:  my  doubts  are'  done; 
What  more  conM  shock  my  faith  t^  Three  in 

One?" 

In  drawing  Dryden's  .character,  Johnson 
has  given,  though  I  suppose  unintentional- 
ly, ^ome  touches  of  his  own.  Thus :  ^^  The 
power  that  predominated  in  his  intellectual 
operations  was  rather  strong  reason  than 
quick  sensibility.  Upon  all  occasions  that 
were  presented,  he  studied  rather  than  felt; 
and  produced  sentiments  not  such  as  nature 
enforces,  but  meditation  supplies.  With 
the  simple  and  elemental  passion^,  as.  they 
spring  separajte  in  the  mind,  he  seems  not 
much  acquainted.  He  is,  ^erefore,  with 
all  his  variety  of  excellence,  hot  oflen  pa- 
tbetick  1,  and  had  so  little  sensibility  of  the 
power  of  effusions  purely  natural,  that  he 
did  not  esteem  them  in  others.'*  It  may 
indeed  be  observed,  that  in  all  the  numer- 
ous writings  of  Johnson,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse,  and  even  in^his  tragedy,  of  which 
the  subject  is  the  distress  of  an  unfortunate 
princess,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  that 
ever  drew  a  tear. 

VARIOUS  READINGS    IN  THR  UFK  OF  DRT- 
DEN.    . 

"  The  '  reason  of  this  general  perusal, 
Addison  has  attempted  to  [find  in]  derive' 
from  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in 
the  investigation  of  secrets. 

"His  best  actions  are  but  [convenient] 
inMlily  o/ wickedness. 

"  When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in 
disputation  [matter],  tkoughti  flowed  in  on 
either  side. 

'*  The  abyss  of  an  un-ideal  [emptiness] 
vacancy: 

"These,  like  [many  other  harlots]  the 
harlots  of  other  men,  had  hie  love  though 
not  his  approbation. 


^  It  seems  to  me,  that  there  are  many  pathetk: 
passages  in  Johnson's  worka  both  prose  and  veiae. 

— KXARNSr. 


''He  [sometimes  displays]  descends  to  dis* 
play  his  knowledge  with  pedantick  ostenta- 
tion. 

. "  F^nch  words  which  [were  then  used 
m]had  theh  cr^t  into  conversation.'-' 

The  Life  of  Pope^  was  written  by  John- 
flon  con  amore,  both  from  the  early  posses- 
sion which  that  writer  had  taken  of  his 
mind,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  he  must 
have  felt, 'in  forever  silencing  all  attempts 
to  lessen  his  poetical  fame,  by  demonstrat- 
ing his  excellence,  and  pronouncing  the  fol- 
lowing triumphant  eulogium: — "  Ailer  all 
this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the 
question  that  has  once  been  asked,  Wheth 
er  Pope  was  a  poet?  otherwise  than  by  ask- 
ing in  return,  if  Pope  be  not.a  poet,  where  is 
poetry  to  be  found?  To  circumscribe  po- 
etry'by  a.  definition,  will  only  show  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  definer;  thouffh  a  definition 
which  shall  exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be 
made.  Let  us  look  round  upon  the  present 
time,  and  baek  upon  the  past  j  let  us  inquire 
tawhom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed 
the  wreath  of  poetry;  let  their  productions 
be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated,  and 
the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  mote 
disputed." 

1  remember  once  toJiave  heard  Johnson 
say,  '<  Sir,  a  thousand  yeare.may  elapse  be- 
fore there  shall  appear  another  man  with -a 
power  of  versification  equal  to  that  of  Pope." 
That  power  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed 
its  due  share  in  enhancing  the  value  of  his 
captivating  composition.  . 

.Johnson,  who  had  done  liberal  justice  ic 
Warburton  in  his. edition  of  Shakspeare, 
which  was  published  during  the  liie  oi  that 
powerful  writer,  with  still  greater  liberality 
took  an  opportunity,  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  of 
paying  the  tribute  due  to  him  when  he  was 
no  longer  in  "  high  place,"  but  numbered 
with  the  dead  3. 


f  [  **  Mr.  D'kraeli,*'  as  Mr.  Cbahners  observes, 
*<  has  in  the  third  volume  of  his  '-Literary  Cniios- 
ities,*  favoured  the  public  with  an  original  memo- 
randum of  Dr.  Johnson's,  of  hints  for  the  *  Life 
of  Pope,*  wiitten  down  as  they  were  snggested  to 
his  mind  in  the  coune  of  his  researehes.  This  is 
none  of  the  least  of  those  gratificatioiis  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  so  ftaquently  administered  to  the 
lovere  of  literary  history.  "-^Ei^.] 

'  Of  Johnson's  conduct  towards  Warburton,  a 
very  honourable  notice  is  taken  by  the  editor  of 
"  Tracts  by  H'arburtan,  and  a  Warburton^ 
an^  not  admitted  into  theiCQlleetion  of  their  res^ 
peetioe  works. ' '  After  an  able  and  '*  fond,  thoogh 
not  nndistinguishing,"  consideration  of  War- 
burton's  character,  he  says,  **In  two  immortal 
works,  Johnson  has  stood  forth  in  the  foremost 
tank  of  his  admirera.  By  |he  testimony  of  such 
a  man,  impeitinence  must  be  abashed,  and  malig- 
nity itself  must  be  softened.  Of  literary  meiit, 
Johnson,  as  we  all  know,,  was  a  sagacMHis  but  a 
most  severe  judge.  Such  was  his  discemroeut, 
that  he  pieroed  into  the  meet  seciet  springs  cf  hiH 
• 
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It  deems  strange,  that  two  such  men  as 
Johnson  and  Warburton,  who  lived  in  the 
same  agfe  and  country,  should  hot  only  not 
have  been  in  any  degree  of  intimacy,  but 
been  almost  personally  unacquainted.  But 
Huch  instances,  though  we  must  wonder  at 
them,  are  not  rare.  If  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, after  a  careful  inquiry,  they  never 
met  but  once,  which  was  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  FVench,  in  London,  well  knbwn  for 
her  elegant  assemblies,  and  bringing  emi- 
nent characters  toffetherk  The  mterview 
proved  to  be  mutually  agreeable. 
Hawk.  [Sir  John  Hawkins,  however, 

▲poph.  relates  that  to  a  person  who  asked 
p.ti«.  c' whether  he  had  ever  been  in 
company  with  Dr.  Warburton?"  he  an- 
8werc»d,  "  I  never  saw  him  till  one  evening, 
abou^  a  week  ago,  at  the  Bishop  of  St. 
[Asaph's] :  at  mi  he  looked  surlily  at  me; 
but  after  we  had  been  jostled  into  conversa- 
tion, hb  took  me  to  a  window,  asked  me 
sonie  questions,  and  before  we  parted  was 
so  well  pleased  with  me,  that  he  patted  me." 
"  You  always,  sir,  preserved  a  respect  for 

'  ■■       ■  '        .1 ^ 

man  actione;  and  mieh  wais  his  integrity,^  that  he 
always  weighed  the  moial  characters  of  his  fellow- 
cieatoras  in  the  *  balance  of  the  aaoctuary  '  He 
was  too  coonigeoiis  to  propitiate  a  rival,  and  too 
piond  to  tmckle  to  a  saperionr.  Warburton  he 
knew,  as  I  know  him,  and  as  every  man  of  sense 
and  virtve  would  wish  to .  be  ktiown, — I  mean, 
both  from  his  own  writings,  and  from  the  writings 
of  those  who  dissented  from  his  principles  or  who 
envied  his  reputation.  Bnt,  as  to  favoars,  he  had 
never  received  or  asked  any  from  the  bishop  of 
Gipaoester;  and,  if  my  memory  fails  me  hot,  he 
had  seen  him  only  once,  when  they  met  almost 
withont  design,  convened  without  much  efibit, 
and  parted  withont  any  lasting  impremon  of  ha- 
tred or  affection.  Yet,  with  all  the  ardonr  of  sym- 
pathetic genius,  Johnson  had  done  that  spontane.^ 
ously  and  ably,  which,  by  some  writers,  had  bean 
before  attempted  injndieiouiriy,  and  which,  by  oth- 
en,  from  whom  more  successiul  attempts  might 
have  bean  expected,  has  not  hitherto  been-  done 
at  all.  •  He  spoke  Well  of  Warburton,  without  in- 
•oking' those  whom  Waibttiton  despised.  He 
anppressod  not  the  impeifactions  of  this  eztmordi- 
tiaiy  man,  while  he  endeavoured  to  do  jiBtice  to 
his  numerous  and  transcandantal  exoelleiicies.  He 
defended  him  when  living,  amidst  the  chuDoora 
of  his  enemies  ;  and  praised .  him  when  dead, 
amidst  the  n/«fte«.  of  ki$  yHeti^.*'— Having 
availed  myself  of  the  eulogy  of  this  editor  [Dr. 
Parr]  on  my  departed  friend,  for  which  I  warm- 
ly thank  him,  let  me  not  n^er  the  lustre  of  his 
reputation,  honesdy  acquired  by  profound  learning 
aiid  vigorous  eloquence,  to  be  tarnished  by  a 
charge  of  illiberality.  He  has  been  accused  of 
mvidioosly  diagging  again  into  light  certain  wri- 
tings of  a  penon  [BUhop  Hurd]  respectable  by 
his  talents,  his  learning,  his  station,  and  his  age, 
whkh  were  publisbed  a  great  many  yean  ago, 
and  haye  since,  it  is  aak],  been  silently  given  up 
by  tlieir  authour.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
I  wanAst  mi  ^fymUh^  b«k  dslib- 


him?"  "  Yes,  and  justly:  whenasyetlvw 
in  no'favour  with  the  world,  he  spoke  well  of 
me  >,  and  I  hope  I  never  forgot  the  obtigft- 
tion."] 

I  am  well  informed,  that  Warburton  said 
of  Johnson,  "  I  admire  him,  but  I  cannot 
bear  his  style: "  and  that  Johnson  being 
told  of  this,  Aaid,  **  That  is  exactly  mv  case 
as  to  him."  The  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  the  fertility  of 
Warburton^  genius  and  of  the  variety  of 
his  materials,  was  <<  The  table  is  always 
full,  sir.  He  brings  things  from  the  north, 
and  the  south,  and  from  every  quarter.  In 
his '  Divine  Legation/  you  ure  always  en- 
tertained. He  carries-  you.  round  and 
round,  witliout  carrying  you  forward  to  the 
point,  but  then  you  have  no  wish  to  be 
carried  forward."  He  said  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Strahan,  ^  Warburton  is  perhaps  the 
last  man  who  has  written  with  a  mind  fuU 
of  reading  and  reflection  " 

[When  a  Scotsman  was  talk-    .. 
ing  against  Warburton,  Johnson        ^ 


erate  works  of  one  well  advanced  in  lHa»  over- 
flowing at  once  with  flattery  to  a  |;reat  man  of 
great  interest  in  the  church,  and  with  unjust  and 
acrimonious  abuse  of  two  men  of  eminent  merit; 
and  that,  though  it  would  have  been  unreasonable 
to  expect  an  humiliating  recantation,  no  apology 
whatever  has  been  made  in  the  cool  of  the  eve- 
ning, for  the  oppressive  fervour  of  the  heat  of  the 
day;  no  slight  relenting  indication  has  appeared 
in  any  note,  or  any  comer  of  later  publicadoos;  is 
it  not  ftir  to  imdeiatand  him  as  supereilioualy  per- 
severing ?  When  -he  allows  the  shafts  to  remain 
in  the  wounds,  and  wiU  not  sbatch  Ibith  a  leueat 
hand,  &§  it  wrong,  is  h  not  generous  to  become  aa 
indignant  avenaer  ? -— Boswxll.  [Waibrnton 
Unmelf  did  net  feel--M  Mr.  Boswea  was  dbpoaed 
to  think  he  did — ^kindly  or  giatefidly  towards 
Johnson:  for  ia  one  of  his  letten  to  a  friend,  ha 
says,  "  The  remarics  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  makes  in 
every  page  on  my  commentaries,  are  full  of  inso- 
lent and  malignant  reflections,  which,  had  they  not 
in  them  as  much  folly  as  malignity,  I  should  faa>4 
had  reason  to  be  ofiended  witL  As  it  la,  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  him  in  thus  setting  before  the  pub- 
lick  so  many  of  my  notes,  with  his  reoiarks  upon 
them:  for  though  1  have  no^p^at  opinion  of  the 
triflug  part  of  the  publick,  which  pretends  to'jndgo 
of  this  part  of  literature,  hi  which  boys  and  giris 
decide,  yet  I  think  nobody  can  be  mistaken  in 
this  comparison:  though  I  think  their  thoughts 
have  never  yet  extended  thus  far  aa  to  reflect, 
that  to  discover  tiie  corruption  m  an  authonr*8 
text,  and  by  a  happy  sagacity  to  restore  it  to 
sense,  is  no  easy  task:  but  when  the  discovery  is 
made,  than  to  cavil  at  the  oonjectare,  to  propoaa 
an  equivalent,  and  defend  nonsense,  by  prndacinc 
out  of  the  thick  darkness  it  oocasiona  a  weak  and 
fhint  glimmering  of  sense  (which  has  bean  the 
buamesB  of  this  editor  throughout),  is  the  cmeiait, 
as  well  as  the  dullest,  of  all  iitoAry  eflbrta." — 
Wwrhwrten*9  Letten  pubUihed  ky  JTp.  Hurd, 
8vo.  867.— £d.] 
^  In  his  Flre&ce  to  Shakipaars 
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md  he  h»d  more  kteratore  than ,  had  been . 
imported,  from  Scotland  since  the  days  of 
Buchanan.  XJpo^  his  mentioning;  other 
eminent  wnters  o(  the  Scots-^"  These  will 
not  do,'^  said  Johnson;  ^  let  ns  have  some 
mote  of  your  . northern  lights;  these  ace 
mere  farthing  candles*"] 

It  i»  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of 
B.roome,  Johmon  takes  notice  of  .Dr.  War« 
burton's  using  a  mode  of  expression  which 
he  himself  used,  and  that  not  seldom,  to  the 

great  offence  of  those  who  did  not  know 
'va^  ^  Having  ot^casion  to  mention  a  note, 
statinff  the  d^erent  parts  which  were  exe- 
cuted oy  the  associated  translators  of  <<  The; 
Odyssey,'?  he  ^ysy  '^  Dr.  Warburton  told 
me,  inliia  warm  lahguiige,  that  he  thought 
the  relation  given  in  the  note  a  2t6."  The 
language  is  Vfomi  inde^;  and,  I  must  own, 
cannot  be  justified  in  consistency  with  a 
decent  regard  to  the  established  forms  of 
speech.  Johnson  had  accustomed  himself 
to  use  the  word  He,  to  express  a  mistake  or 
an  errour  in  relatione  in  short,  when  the 
thing  wa$  twt  bo  a$  told,  though  the  relater 
did  ^ot  mean  ta  deceive.  When  he  though t 
there  was  intentional  falsehood  in  the  rela- 
ter, his  expression  wiks,  "  He  lies,  and  he 
khfyw9  he /•£«." 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been 
known  to  excel  in  conversation,  Johnson 
observes,  that  ^  traditional  memory  retains 
no  sallies  of  raiUery,  or  sentences  d  obser- 
vation ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid, 
wise  or  merry;  and  ^at  one  apophthegm 
only  is  recorded,"  In  this  respect.  Pope 
di^red  widely  from  Johnson,  whose  con- 
versation Was,  perhaps,  more  admirable 
than  even  his  wntings,  however  excellent. 
Mr.  Wilkes  has,  however,  favoured  me 
with  one  repartee  of  Pope,  of'which  John- 
son was  not  informed.  Johnson,  afler 
justly  cenmiring  him  for  having  '^  nursed  itk 
his  mind  a  foolish  disesteem  ofkings,"  tells 
us,  *'  yet  a  little  regard  shown  him  by  the 
Prince  of  Wale^  melted  his  obduracy;  and 
ho  had  not  much  to  say  when  he  was  asked 
by  his  royal  highness,  how  he  could  love  a 
prince  vohile  he  disliked  kings?'*  The 
answer.which  Pope  inade  was,  **  The  young 
lion  is  harmless,  and  even  playful;  but 
when  his  claws  are  full  grown,  he  becomes 
cruel,  dreadful,  and  mischieypus."  . 

Bnt  although  we  have  no  collection  of 
Pope's  siiYinga,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  he  was  not  agreeable  in  social 
intercoune;  for  Johnson  has  been  heard  to 
say,  that  <^  the  happiest  conversation  is  that 
of  which  nothinpr  is  distinctly  remembered, 
but  a  general  eflfect  of  pleasing  impression." 
The  late  Lord  Someryille  \  who  saw  much 


*  Jamei  Lord  SomerviUe,  who  ^wA  in  1768. — 
MALoivE.  [He  was  the  18th  lord,  and  died  in 
1761.— Ed.]  .  Let  me  here  exprea  my  grateiy 
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both  of  great  and  brilliant  life,  told  me, 
that  he  had  dined  in  company  with  Pope^ 
and  that  aflter  dinner  the  little  man,  as  he 
called  him,  drank  his  bottle  of  Burgundy', 
and  was  exceedingly  gay  and  entertaining. 
I  itonot  withhold  from  my  great  friend  a 
censure  of  at  least  cubable  matiention  to  a 
nobleman,  who,  it  has  been  shown,  behaved 
to  him  with  uncommon  politeness.  He 
says,  '*  except  Lord  Bathnrst,  none  of 
Pope's  noble  friends  were  sucli  as  that  a 
good  man  would  wish  to-haive  his  intimacy 
with  them  known  to  posterity."  This  will 
not  apply  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  was  n6t 
ennobled  in  Pope's  life-time  ;  but  Johnson 
should  have  recollected,  that  Lord  Mai^h- 
niont  was  one  of  those  noble  friends  3.  He 
includes  his  lordship  along  with  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke,  in  a  charge  of  neglect  of  the  pa- 
pers which 'Pope  left  by  his  will;  when,  in 
truth,  as  I  myself  pointed  out  to  him,  be- 
fore he  wrote  that  poet's  Hfe^  the  papers 
were  **  committed  to  (iU  sole  care  anajudg-- 
mentoTLprd  BoKngbroke,  .unless  he  (Lord 
BolingbrQke)  shall  not;  survive  me;"  so* 
that  Lord  Marchraont  has  no  concera 
whatever  with'  them.  After  the  first  edi- 
tion  of  the  Lives,  Mr.  Mak>ne,  whose  love 
of  justice  is  eoual  to  his  accuracy,  made,  in 
my  hearing,  the  same  remark  to  Johnson  ; 
yet  he  omitted  to  correct  the  erroneous, 
statement*.  These  particulars  I  mention, 
in  the  belief  that  there  was  orily  forgetful 
ness  in  my  friend  ;  but  I  owe  this  much  to- 
the  Earl  of  Marchmont*s  reputation,  who, 
were  there  no  other  memorials,  will  be  im 


remembrance  of  Lord  Sojmervil]e*s  khidneM  to. 
me^  at  a  very  fimtW  period.  He  was  the  first  per- 
poD  of  high  rank  that  took  particol^  notice  of  me. 
IB  the  way  most  pattering  to  a  yoing  man,  fondfy 
ambitious  of  being  distinguished  fbr  his  literary 
talents;  and  by  the  honour  of  his  enconragement 
made  me  think  well  of  knyself,  and  iispire  to  de- 
■enre  it  better.  He  had  a  ha^y  ait  of  commnni- 
eatihg  his  varied  knowledge  "of  the  worfd,  in  short 
remarks  and  anecdotes,  with  a  quiet  pleasant 
gravity,  that  waa  'exceedingly  engaging.  Never 
shall  I  foiget  the  hours  which  I  enjoyed  wilh  hia» 
at  hk  apartments  in  the  royal  palace  of  Holyroodf 
House,  and  -at  hk  seat  near  EdMibni;gb,  whkh 
he  himself  had  formed  with  an  elegant  taste. — 

BOSWELL.' 

.  *  [This  must  sorely  be  a  misUke;  Pope  never 
could  have  been  in  tlw  habit  of  ddnking  a  bottle 
of  Burgundy  at  a  sitting. — ^£n.]  . 

*  [He  said,  on  a  subsequent  occasion^  that, 
another  of  Fope*s  noble  friends,  "  Lord  Peter- 
boiQugii,  was  a  favourite  of  his."  See  post,. 
27th  June,  1784.— Ed.] 

*  This  neglect,  however,  assuredly  did  not  aiise. 
from  any  iH-will  towards  Lord  Marchmont,  bur 
from  mattention;  just  as  he  neglected  to  conreot 
his  statement  concerning  the  family  of  Thomson^ 
the  poet,  aAer  it  had  been  shown  to  be  errooeoiiL 
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mortalized  by  that  line  of  ?opc,  in  the  ver- 
ses on  his  Grotto: 

'  And  the  bright  flame  wu  ihot  thrtragh  Mvch- 
iuont*t  aooL" 

TARfOVS   BXADIIIOS  IN   Tks   LIFR  Of  POPS. 

"  [Somewhat  free]  iufficienJtly  hold  in 
his  criticism. . 

"  All  tjie  gay  [niceties]  varieties  of  dic- 
tion. 

"  Strikes  the  imagination  With  far  [m<Jre] 
greater  force. 

'*  It  is  [probably]  eertawiy  the  noblest 
version  of  poetiy  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

"  Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the 
next  with  [less  trouble]  more  facility. . 

"  No  man  sympathizes  with  [vanity  de- 
pressed] the  sorrows  of  vanity. 

"It  had  been  [criijainal]  teas  easily  ex- 
cused. 

"  When  he  [threatened  lo  lay  down] 
talked  of  laying  down  his  pen. 

"  Society  [is  so  named  emphatically  in 
opposition  to|  politically  regulated,  ts  a 
state  contra-distinguished  from  a  stale  of 
nature. 

"  A  fictitious  life  of  an  [abanrd]  infatu- 
ated scholar! 

"  A  foolish  [contempt,  disregard,]  dises- 
^eem  of  kings. 

<<  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows [Were  like  those  of  other .  mort&ls] 
4teted  strongly  upon  his  mind.     . 

*<  Eager  to  pursue  knowledge  and  atten- 
tive to  [accumulate]  retain  it. 

<<  A  mind  [excursive]  active,  ambitioiiaj 
and  adventurous. 

**  In  its  [noblest]  vfidest  searches  still 
longing  to  g%forward. 

*•  He  wrote  in  such  a  mangier  as  might 
expose  him  to  few  [neglects]   hazards. 

"  The  [reasonableness]  jtM/tC6  of  my  de- 
termination. 

**  A  [favourite]  delicious  employment  of 
the  poets. 

*'  More  terrifick  and  more  powerful  [be- 
ings] pkanioms  perform  on  the  stormy 
<xsean. 

« The  inventor  of  [those]  this  petty 
{beinffs]  iMrfton^ 

"  The  [mind]  heart  naturally  loves  truth." 

In  the  Life  of  Addison  we  find  an  un- 
pleasing  aceopnt  of  his  having  lent  Steele 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  "  reclaimed  his  loan 
by  an  execution."  '  In  the  new  edition  of 
the  Biographia  Britannica^  the  authentici- 
ty of  this  anecdote  is  denied.  But  Mr. 
Malone  has  obliged  roe  with  the  fpl- 
Jowing  note  concerning  it: — 

•<  I5tii  March,  1781. 
"  Manj  persons  having  doubts  concern- 
ing thn  faet,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
dCtrn  on  what  %athori^  he  asserted  it.    He 


told  me,  he  had  it  from  Savage,  who  bred 
in  intimacy  with  Steele,  and  who  mentioned  » 
that  Steele*  told  him  the  stoiy  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  Ben  Victor,  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
likewise  informed  him  of  this  remarkable 
transaction,  from  the  relation  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  the  comedian,  who  was  also  an  in- 
timate of  Steele's  K  -  Some,  in  defenceof  Ad- 
dison, have  said,  that  *  the  act  Was  done  with 
the  good-natured  view  of  rousing  Steele, 
and  correcting  that  profusion  which  alwayv 
made  him  necessitous.''  '  If  that  were  the 
case,'  said  Johnson,  <  and  that  he  only 
wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he  would  after- 
wards '  have  returned  the  money  to  him 
friend,  which  it  is  not  pretended  he  did.' 
'  This,  too,'  he  added,  '  might  be  retorted 
by  an  advocate  for  Steele^  who  might  al- 
lege, that  he  did  not  repay  the  loan  tii<«fi- 
tioniUlv,  merely  to  see  whether  Addison 
wouki  be  mean  and  ungenerous  enough  to 
make  use  of  legal  process  to  recover  it  *. 
But  of  such  speculations  there  is  no  end: 
We  cannot  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men;  but 
their  actions  are  open  to  observation.' 

^  i  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  peo- 
ple thought  that  Mr.  Addison's  character 
was  so  pure,  that  the  faut,  though  true, 
ought  to  have  been  suppressed.  He  saw 
no  reason  for .  this.  *  If^  nothing  but  the 
bright  side  of  characters  should  be  shown, 
we  should  sit  down  in  despondency,  and 
think  it  utterly  impossible  to  imitate  them 
in  any  thing.  The  sacred  writers,'  he  ob- 
served, '  relate(l  the  vicious  as  Well  as  the 
virtuous  actions  of  men;  which  had  this 
moral  effect,  that  it  kepi  mankind  from  de-' 
spair,  into  which  otherwise  they  would  na? 
turftlly  fall,  were  they  hot  supported  by  the 
recollection  that  others  had  offended  like 
themselves,  and  by  penitence  and  amecd- 
ment  of  life  had  been  restored  to  the  favour 
of  Heaven  3.'  «E.  M." 


*  The  late  Mr.  Burke  informed  me,  in  1792, 
that  Lady  Dorothea  Primrose^,  who  di«d  at  a  great 
ace,  \  think  in  1768,  and  had  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Steele,  told  him  the  same  aory.— Ma- 

LONK. 

*  (If  the  aory  be  at  all  tme— the  moat  proba- 
ble explanatran  is  that  which  was  given  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan  (see  post^  15tfa  April,  1781 )» 
namely,  that  it  was  a  friendly  eiecation  pot  ia 
to  tcreen  Steele's  goods  from  hastile  crediton. 
A  not  infreqaent  practice,  nor  qoite  anjulafiable, 
if  the  debt  be  real.— Ed.] 

.  >  I  have  mnoe  observed^  that  Johnsoo  has  far- 
ther enforced  the  propriety,  of  eibibiting  tbe  fiMiha 
of  virtaooa  and, eminent  men  in  their- tme  eolosri, 
in  the  laat  paragraph  of  the  164th  Nmmber  of  his 
Rambler,  *«  It  ia  particularly  the  duty  of  thow 
who  consign  illoitrious  names  to  posterity,  to  take 
.care  lest  jUieii  roaden  be  misled  by  auib^aona 
exaniplee.  That  writer  may  be  justly  condeninHl 
as  ah  enemy  to.  goodneta,  who  snlKen  fondnt^m  or 
interest  to  confoaiid  right  with  wrong,  or  to  tbd* 
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Tbe  last  paragraph  of  this  note  ts  of  great 
importance;  and  1  request  that  niy  readers 
may  consrder  it  with  particular  attention. 
It  will  be  afterwards  referred  to  in  this 
work. 

VARIOrS   READINGS    IN  THE    LjnS   09 
ADTIIBON.'   ^     '  ' 

'*  [But  he  was  our  first  example.]  He 
wasy.haweptr,  one  vfow  earliest  examptee 
of  correctness. 

.  **  And  [overlook]  despUe  their  masters. 
'    *<  His  i  lid  1 1  uc tibns  were  such  as  the  [state] 
character  of  his  [own  tim^]  readers  made 
[necessary]  proper. 

«  His  purpose  was  io  [^rfiuse]  i^ftue  lit- 
erary curiosity  by  gentle  and  unsuspected 
conveyance  [amoiigj  into  the  gay,  the  idle, 
and  the  wealthy. 

"Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish] 
are  Uamiing  tb  write. 

**  Domestick  [manners]  scenesJ** 

[In  the  Life  of  Gay,  the  **  femnle 
J*^»   critic,"  as  he  calls  her  whose  obser- 
vation "that  Gay  wis  a  poet  of « 
lower  order  '*  he  records,  was  his  own  wife.] 

In  his  Life  of  Tamell,  I  wonder  that 
Johnson  omitted  to  insert  an  epitaph  which 
he  bad  lon^  before  composed  for  that  Amia- 
ble man,  without  ever  writing  it  do^im,  but 
which  he  was  so  good  lui,  at  my  request,  tb 
dictate  to  me,  by  which  means  it  has  been 
preserved. 
<*  Hie  reqaiescit  Tho^cai  Paricxll,  S.  T.  P. 

!*  Qni  iaeerdos  punter  et  poeta,  . 
UfrBsqas  partes  ita  implevit, 
Uc  neqae  aaeerdotfl  saayitai  poe|». 
Nee  poeta  saoeidoUs  tanetitas,  deesMl." 

TARIOVS   RBADINaS   IN   tHE   LIFE    OF 
FARKKLL. 

"  About  three  years  {jBi^r\ afterwarde. 

**  [t>id  not  much  wont]  vm$  tano  great 
need  of  improvement. 

<<  But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long 
[was  clouded  with  that  which  took  sway 
all  his  powers  of  enjoving  ather  profit  or 
pleasure,  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  lamented  with  such  sorrow,  as 
hastened  his  end*.]  His  end, ,  whatever 
was  the  cauise,  was  now  approaching. 

ter  the  faalU  which  even  the  wisest  and  the  best 
have  oemmittedr  from  that  ignominy  which  gnilt 
oaglit  always  to  solTer,  atid  with  wbksh  it  shoufid 
be  mora  deeply  stigmatized,  when  dignified  by 
its  neigbbenrhood  to  uneommon  worth;  since  we 
shall  bie  in  danger  of  beholding  it  •  without  abhor- 
rence, nnless  its  tnrpitade  be  laid'  open,  and  the 
eye  secored  firom  the  deception  of  snmmnding 
splendoar.*'^IMrAl.oirE.*         V^ 

*  I  shoidd  have  tbongfat  ttmt  JTohnaon,  who  had 
felt  the  severe  afflkstioii  fron  which  PaneU  never 
reeoveled,  wvald  hav«  pnsenred  this  pasnge. 
He  omitted  H,  doabtless,  beeavss  he  aftatfWaidto 
~  Ikiit  hvmm  be 


"  In  the  Hermit,  the  [composition]  nar- 
rativey  as  it  is  less  airy,  is  less  plessinf." 

In  the  t«ifbof  Blockmore,  tve  find  tha 
writer's  reputation  generously  cleared  bv 
John^n  from  the  .cloud  of  prejudice  which 
the  malignity  of  contemporary  wits  had 
raised  around  it  In  the  spirited  exertion 
of  uistice,  he  has  been  imitated  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  praise  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Vanburgh. 

We  trace  Johnson*s  own  character  in  his 
observations  on  Blackmore's  "  magnanimi- 
ty as  an  authour. "  *<  The  incessant  attacks 
of  his  enemies,'  whether  serious  or  merry, 
a«e  never  discovered  to  have  disturbed  lus 
quiet,  or  to  have  lessen a1  his  confidence  in 
himself."  Johnson,  I  recollect,  onc^  told 
me,  laughinjg  heartily,  th^t  he  understood  it 
has  been  sliid  of  him,  ^'  He  appeare  n6t  to 
feel;  but  when  he  is  o/one,  depend  upon  it; 
he  sv^ers  sadly  J'  I  am  os  certain  as  I  can 
be  ofany  man*8  real  sentiments,  that  he  en^ 
Joyed  the  perpetual  shower  of  tittle  hostile 
arrows,  as  evidences  of  hi^  fame. 

VARIOUS    READIirOS  IN   TBS  LIFE  OF  '^ 
BI.ACKXORS. 

^  To  [set]  engage  poeitry  [on  the  side] 
in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

"He likewise  [estal>li8hed]  eitforced^e 
tnith  of  Revelation. 

"  [Kindness]  benevoknee  Was  ashamed  to 
favour.  , 

*"  His  practice,  which  was  once  [very  ex- 
tensive] invidiously  great. 

"There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of 
dreadful  name  [of}  which  he  has  not 
[shown]  taught  kis  reader  how  [it  »  tof  be 
opposed]  to  oppose! 

«  Of  this  [contemptuous]  i§uteeent  arri>> 
gance. 

«  [He  wrote]  but  produced  likewise  a 
work  of  a  difierent  kind. 

«  At  least  [written]  compiled  with  in- 
tegrity. 

"  Faults  which  many  tongues  [were  d^ 
sirous]  would  have  made  haste  to  publish. 

"  But  though  he  [hod  not]  could  ndt  boast 
of  much  critical  knowledge. 

"He  [used]  tiaited  for  no  felicities  of 
fancy.  .  ,    . 

"  Oi^  had  6ver  elsted  his  [mind]  vihos  to 
thftt  ideal  perfection  which,  every  [mind] 
genius  born  to  excel  is  condemned  always 
to  pursue  and  never  to  Overtake. 
.  "  The  [first  great] /vncfamcnio/ principle 
of  wisdom  and.  of  virtue. " 

VARIOUS  RBADINOS  IN  THE  LIFC  OF  FHIX.IPS. 

"  His  dreaded  [rival]  antagonist  Pope. 
"  They  fbave  not  often  much}  are  not 
loaded  with  thought. 


hit  wife,  Us  end  was 

Mk&DIIB. 
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"  In  his  translation  from  Pindar,  he  [will 
not  6e  denied  to  have  reached]  /(mnrf  the  art 
of  reaching  all  the  obscurity  or  the  Thisban 
bard." 

VARIOUS    READINGS   IK   THE   Ll^E  OF   CON- 

grEve. 

"  Congreve's  convers^iion  must  surely 
have  been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with  his 
writings. 

"  It  apparently  [requires]  presiqipose$  « 
aunilar  knowledge  of  many  characters. 

*^  Reciprocation  of  [similes]  coneeita, 

''The  dialogue  is  quick  aild  [varioq^]. 
sparkling,  ■      '  ^ 

"  Love  for  Love;  a  comedy  [more  drawn 
from  life]  of  nearer  alliance  to  life. 

"  Th^  general  character  of  his  miscella- 
me$  is,  that  they  show  little  wit  and  [no] 
httUyinu^. 

'  "  [Perhaps!  eertatnly  be  had  not  the 
fire  requisite  lor  the  higher  species  of  lyrick 
poetry." 

VARIOUS    READINGS   IN   THE   LIFE   OF 
•      ,.      TICKEI.I.. 

'<  [Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it. 

''At  the  [accession]  arrival  <)£  King 
George  1. 

"  Fiction  [unnaturally]  unskiyuUy  com- 
pounded of  Qrecian  deities  and  Gothiok  fai- 
ries." 

VARIOUS  READINGS   IN   THE   LIFE  OF  AXEN-^ 
.8IDE. 

"  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

"  [A  furious]  on  unneeessary  jukI  outra- 
geous zeal. 

"  [Something  which]  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty^ 

"  [A  favourer  of  innovation]  lover  of  eoi^ 
tradtetum.. 

"  Warburton's  [censure]  ohjections, 

"  His  rage  [for  liberty]  of  patriotism, 

"  Mr.  Dyson  with  [a  zeal]  an  ardour  of 
friendship." 

In  the  Life  of  Lyttelton,  Johnson  seems 
to  have  been  not  favourably  disposed  to^- 
ward9  that  nobleman.  Mrs.  Thrale  sug- 
gests that  he  was  offended  by  [Miss  Hill 
Doothby's^]  preierence  of  his  lordship  to 
him  3.    [After  mentioning  the  death  of  Mrs. 


^  [The  reader  will  observe  that  the  whig  tend 
'*  accession,**  which  might  imply  legality,  was 
altered  into  a  statement  of  the  smiple  &ct  of  Kiog 
Geoffe'i  "  arrioa/."— Ed.] 

*  [Mr,  BosweH  had,  ibBtead  t^TMiss  Boothby*s 
nuwi,  inserted  that  of  Molly  jAston;  an  error 
which  he  would  not  have. forgiven  to^Mn.  Piozzi. 
— Ed.3 

*  Let  fiot  my  readera  smile  to  think  of  Job% 
•on*a  bein^  a  candidato  for  fem&le  favour  ;  Hr 
Pettf  Gamok«Miired  me  that  he  waa  told  by  « 
la^,  tfaalt  in  her  opiiiion,  Johoaon  was  "  a  var) 
seaueing  man.*'    Djaadvantages  of  panmi  ud 


Fit7iierl)ert  and  Johnson's  high  ad-  p,^. 
miration  ^f  her,  she  adds,,*' The  ""JSt  • 
friend  of  this  lady.  Miss  Boothby  ^, 
succeeded  her  in  the  management  of  Mr. 
Fitzherbert^s  family,  and  in  the  esteem  of 
Dr.  Johnson;  though  he  told  me,  she  posh- 
ed her.  piety  to  bigotjy,  her  devotion  to  en- 
thusiasm; that  she  somewhat  disqualified 
herself  for  the  duties  of  f/tu  life,  by  her  per- 
petual aspirations  fider  the  next:  such  was, 
however^  the  purity  of  her  mind,  he  said^ 
and  such  the  graces  of  her  manner,  that 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  he  used  to  strive  iot  lier 
preference  with  an  emulation  that  occasion- 
ed hourly  disgust,  and  end^  in  lasting  ani- 
moisi^.  '  You  may  see,'  said  he  to  me, 
'  when  the  Poets'  Lives  were  printed,  that 
de9r  Boothby  is  at  my  heart  still.  She 
would  delight  on  that  fellow  Lytt^lton's 
company  aft  I  could  do,  and  I  cannot  for- 
give even  his  memory  the  preference  given 
by  a  mind  like  hers."'  Baretti  has  been 
heard  to  say,  that,  when  this  lady  died,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  almost  distract^  with  grief, 
and  that  his  friends  about  \i\m  had  much  Uy 
do  to  calm  the  violence  of  his  emotions  K'\ 


maimer  may  be  forgotten,  where  intelleetoal  ple»- 
aare  is  communicated  to  a  sosceptible  mind;  and 
that  JohnaoQ  was  capable  of  feeling  the  vaoeX  del- 
icate and  disiutereated  attachment  appears  Irona 
the  following  letter,  which  is  published  by  Mn. 
Thrale,  with  Seme  othem  to  the  same  penon,  of 
which  the  excellence  \s  not  ao  apparent: 

'*  TO  MISS  BOOTHBT. 

•*iainiai7,275L 
«  DsAaxsT  XADAM,-^Thoi^  I  am  afiaid 
your  illness  leavci  yon.  litde  leisure  for  the  recep- 
tion of  airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  pay 
you  my  congratulationB  on  the  new  year; .  and  to 
declare  my  wishes  that  your  years  to  come  may 
be  many  and  happy.  In  this  wish,  indeed,  I 
indude  myself,  who  have  none  hot  yon  on 
whom  my  heart  reposes;  yet  sorely  I  widi  yooi 
good,  even  though  your  situation  were  sueh  aa 
should  peanit  yon  to  communicate  no  gratifica- 
tions to,  dearest,  dearest  madam,  your,  &c. 

«*SaM.  JOHNSOK.?' 

*  Mitt  If  ill  Boothby,  who  was  the  only  dan^^ 
ter  of  Brook  Boothby,  tjt/\,  and  his  wiie,  Eliza« 
beth  Fitzbeibert,  was  somewhat  older  than  John- 
son. She  was  boin  October  27,  1708,  and  died 
January  16, 1757.  Six  Letten  addressed  to  her  by 
Johnson  in/the  year  1756  are  printed  in  Mis.  I^  . 
ozn*s  CoUeetion;  and  a  prayer  compoead  by  him 
on  her  death  may  be  found  in  his  *'  Pray  en  and 
Meditations.*'  His  afiection  for  her  induced  him 
to  preaerve  and  bind  up  m  a  volume  thirty-three 
of  her  Letteis,^  which  were  parchased  from  the 
widow  of  his  servant,  Francis  Baiber,  and  pob-^ 
liabed  by  R.  PhiUips  in  1805 Malon«. 

^  [Notwithstanding  the  mention  of  the  "  heart ' ' 
in  Mm.  Pidoa's  anecdote  and  in  the  foragou^g 
letter,  there  seems  too  rJoason  to  aappoae  that  (aa 
MB»  flfwud  Wiled)  Oms  Wm  reatfy  tm  affivof 
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I  can  by  no  meai^  join.in  the  censure 
bestowed  by  Johnson  on  his  lordship,  whom 
ne  calls  "  poor  Lyttelton,"  (or  I'eturnin^ 
thanks  to  tne  critical  reviewers,  for  having 
«'  kindly  commended  "  his  "  Dialogues,  of 
the  Deadi"  Such  "  acknowledgments/' 
says  my  friend,  "never can  be  proper, 
•since  tkiey  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery 
or  for  justice."  In  my  opinion^  the  most 
upright  man,  who  has  oeen. tried  on  a^ false 
aci^usation,  may,  when  he  is  acquitted, 
make  a  bow  to  his  jury.  And  when  those, 
who  are  so  mucli  the  arbiters  of  literary 
merit,  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to  influ- 
ence ^e  public  opinion,,  review  an  au- 
thour's  work,  placido  luminey  when  I  am 
afraid  mankind  in  general  are  better  pleased 
with  severity,  he  may  surely  express  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  civility^ 

yjkaious  READixros  iir  the   ufe  of  ltt- 

TBLTOK.  • 

"  He  solaced  [himself]  hu  grief  My  wdt- 
ing  a  long  poem  to  her  memory. 

"  The  production  rather  [of  a  mind  that 
means  well,  than  thinks  vigorously]  as  it 
.  ueeins  of  leisure  than  ofstwy,  rather  effu- 
sions than  compositions, 

*^  His  last  Kterary  [woilc]  production, 

t"  Found  the  way]  unaertock  to  per- 
suade." 

As  the  introduction  to  his  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  genius  and  writings  of  Young, 
he  did  Mr.  Herbert  Croft,  then  a  barrister 


the  heart — "  an  early  attachment "  (see  ante^ 
vol.  i.  p.  29).  The  other  letters^  of  which  Boa- 
well  says  that  **  their  merit  is  not  so,  apparent/' 
(bat  which  will  be  fimod  in  the  Appendir),  are 
written  in  still  warmer  terms  of  afi'ection:  Bfus 
Boothby  is  "  a  sweet  angel,*'  and  **  a-dear  angel," 
and  his  *<  heart  is  fall  of  tenderness; "  bat  when 
the  whole  series  of  letten  is  read,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  friendship  began  late  in  the  life  of 
both  partiesj  that  it  was  wholly  platonie^  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  spiritual;  and  that  the  let- 
ters in  which  these  very  affectionate  expressions 
oecor,  were  written  when  Johnson  believed  that 
Miss  Boothby  was  dyin^.  It  most  also  be  ob- 
served, that  it  ■  very  onlikely  that  Johnson  should 
seriously  confess  that  he  had  been  so  anjost  to 
Lord  Lyttelton  firom  any  private  pique  ;  and  it 
seems,  by  his  letters  to  mn.  Thrale  {ante^  1st 
Ang.  1780,  p.  286),  that  he  had  no  sneh  feelh^ 
towafds  Lyttehon,  and  that  he  had  applied  to  his 
lordship^'b  friends,  to  write  the  life;  and  fiaally,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  Lord  LytteHori  married  his  second 
lady  in  1749,  and  Johnson  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  Miss  Boothby  till  1754.  In  short,  the 
Editor  htf  no  donbf ,  nor  will  any  one  who  reads 
the  lectera,  and  eonmlefs  how  little  personal  tnter' 
coome  there  oonlj  have  been  between  Miss  Booth- 
by and  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  whole  story  is  a 
mistake,  fbonded,-  perhaps,  on  some  oonfiision 
between  Miss  Boothby  and  Miss  Aston,  and  coan- 
tenanced,  H  most  be  admitted,  by  the  warm  ex- 
'    loftbalettenu— Ed.] 


of  Lincoln Vmn,  now  a  clefgymei^i,  the 
honour  to  adopt. a  Liib  of  Young,  written 
by  that  gentleman,  who  was  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Young's  son,  and  wished  to  vindicate 
him  from  some  very  erroneous  remarks  to 
his  prejudice.  "Mr.  Croft's  performance 
was  subjected  to  the  revision  of  Dr.  John- 
son, as  appears  from  the  following  note  to 
Mr.  John  Nichols  9  : 

"This  Life  of  ,DK  Toung  was  written 
by  a  friend  of  his  son.  What  is  crossted 
with  black  is  expunged  by  the.authonr, 
what  is  crossed  ;iyith  red  is  expunged  by 
n^e.  If^you  %d  any  &ing  more  that  can 
be  well  omitted,  I  shall  not  b^  sorry  to  see 
it  vet  shorter."' 

'  1 1  has  al  ways  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  con- 
siderable share  of  merit,  and  to  display  a  pret- 
ty successful  imitation  of  Johnson's  style. 
When  I  mentioned  this  to  a  very  eminent 
literary  character  9,  he  opposed  me  vehe- 
mently, exclaiming,  "  No,  no»  it  is  not  a 
good  imitation  of  Johnson,;  ithas  all  his 
pom]^  without  his  force ;  it  has  all  the  no- 
dosities oS  the  02^  without  its  strength." 
Thk  was  ,an  image  so  happy,  that  one 
mi^bt  have  thougl^t  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  it ;  but  he  was  not.  And 
getting  his  mind  a^ain  io  wprk,  he  added, 
with,  exquisite  felicity,  '^  It  has  all  the  con- 
tortions of  the  sibyl,  without  the  inspira- 
tion.'' 

Mr,  Croft  very '  properly  guards  us 
against  suopodn^  that  Young  was  a  p^loomy 
man  \  ana  mentions,  that  <*  his  pansh  was 
indebted  to  the  good-humour  of  the  au- 
thour  of  the  ^  Night  Thoughts '  for  an  as- 
sembly and  a  fcwlin^-green.**  A  letter 
from  a  noble  foreigner  is  quoted,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  *<  very  pleasi^it  in 
conversation." 

Mr.  L^gto]^,  who  frequently  visiied  him, 
informs  me  that  there  was  an  air  of  benevo- 
lence in  his  manner,  but  that  he  could  ob- 
tain from  him  less  information  than  he  hsd 
hoped  to  receive  from  one  who  had  lived  so 
much  in  intercourse  with  the  brightest  men 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  England  ;  and  that  he  showed  a  degree 
of  eagec  curiosity  concerning  the.  common 
occurrences  that  were  then  passing,  which 
appeared  somewhat  remarkable  in  a  man 
of  such  intellectual  stores,  of  such  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  who  had  retired  from  life 
with  declared  dissppointment  in  his  expec- 
tations. 

An  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  tum 
of  nund, ,  an4  his  cheerfulness  of  temper, 

^  [Afterwards  Sir  Heibeit  Croft,  hart    He  di^ 
at  Paris,  after  a  residenee  of  fifteen  years  m  that 
city,  April  27, 1816.    6ee  Gtrtf.  Mag.  for  May, 
1816.— E».] 
•     *  Oentteman*s  Magtuinet  y^\>  iv.p.  10— i 

BOflWBX.!.. 

>  Mr.  Bvrke.— Malovb. 
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appeared  in  a  little  stonr,  which  he  him^^lf 
told  to  Mr.  Langtori,  when  thejr  were  walk- 
ing in  his  garden  :  "  Here  ^atd  he)  I  had 
put  a  han(£ofhe  sundial,  with  {his  inscrip- 
tion, E^ieufitgaeei  !  which  (speaking  with 
a  smile)  was  sadly  verified,  Mr  by  the  next 
morning  my  dial  had  been  carried  off*." 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe, 
that  however  Johnson  ^ay  have  casually 
talked,  yet  when  he  sits,  as ",  aa  ardent 
judge  zealous  to  his  .trust,  giving  sentence  " 
upon  the  excellent  works  of  loUng,  he 
allows  theni  the  high  praise  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled.  *^The  (Jniversal  Fag- 
#*(m,"  says  he,  "is  indeed  a  ^ery  great 
performance, — his  distichs  have  the  weight 
of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the  shai^ 
ness. of  resistless  truth.'' 

[The  person  spoken  0T  in  John- 
J*^»  son's  strictures  on  the  poetry  of 
.  Young,  "  as  a  la4y  of  whose  praise 
he  would'  have  been  justly  proud,**  was 
Mrs.  Thrale,  whp  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Young,  arid  one  day  forced  Johnson  to  prefer 
Young's  description  of  night  to  the  so-muchF- 
ad mired  ones  of  Dryden  and  Shakspeare, 
as  more  forcible  and  more  general,  fcvery 
reader  is  not  either  a  lover  or  a  tyrant,  but 
every  reader  is  interested  when  he  hears 
that    . 

**  Creation  sldepa;  *t  ii  fis  the  genexal  puke 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pansfr— 
An  awfiil  pause — ^prophetic  of  its  end.*' 

"  This,"  said  he,  "is  true ;  but  remembei" 
that  taking  the  compositions  o^  Youn^  in 
general,  they  are  but  like  bright  steppmg- 
stones  over  a  mirr  road  :  Young  iioths, 
and  foams,  and  cubbies,  sometimes  very 
vigorously  ;  but  we  must  not  compare  th!a 
noise  made  by  your  tea-kettle  here  with  the 
roaring  of  the  ocean.*'] 

But  I  was  most  anxious  concerning  John- 
son's decision  upon  "  Kight  Thoughts," 
which  I  esteem  as  a.^as^  of  the  grandest 
and  richest  poetry  that,  human '  genius  has 
ever  produced  ;  and  was  delighted  to  find 
this  character  of  that  work :  "In  his 
*  Night  Thoughts,'  he  has  exhibited  a  very 
wide  display  of  original  poetry,  vanep^ated 
with  deep  reflection  and  striking  alfusions  : 
a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fer- 
tility of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue 
and  of  every  odour.    This  is  one  of  the 

1  The  late  Mr.  James  Ralph  told  T^rd  Macart- 
ney, that  he  passed  an  evening  with  Dr.  Tonng  at 
Lord  MelcoTnbe*^i  (then  Mr.  Doddington),  at 
Hammersinith.  The  doctor  happening  to  go  oat 
int^  the  garden,  Mr.  Doddington  observed  ta  him, 
•n  his  return,  that  it  was  a  dreadful  night,  as  in 
troth  it  was,  there  b^iog  (^  violent  storm  of  rain 
and  wind.  "  No,  sir,**  replied  the  doctor,  "  it  k 
a  fery  fine  night.    The  Lofd  is  abroad  !  ^'^Boe- 

WXLIi. 


few  poeois  in  whicn  blank  verse  could  not 
be  cnanged  for'rh^e,  but  with  disadvan- 
tage." And  afVerwards,  "  Particular  fines 
are  not  to  be  regarded  ;  the  power  is  in  the 
whole ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  mag- 
nificence Kke  that  ascribed  to  Chinese 
plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent 
and  endless  diversity." 

^But  there  is  in  this  poem  not  only  all  that 
Johnson  so  wellbrii^'in  vieW,  but  a  powei 
pC  ihe  vatheiie  beyodd  almost  any  example 
that  I  nave  seen.  He  who  does^  not  ieei 
his  nerves  shaken,  and  his  heart  pierced  by 
roan^  passages  in  this  extraordinary  work, 
particularly  by  fiiat  most  afiecting  one, 
which  describes  the  gradual  torment  sufier- 
ed  by  the  contemplation  of  an  object  of 
affectionate  attachment  visibly  and  certain- 
ly decaying  into  di6solution,>.mu8t  be  of  a 
hard  and  obstinate  frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellencies  of  "  Night 
Thoughts  "  let  me  add  the  great  and  pecu- 
liar one,  that  they  contain  not  only  the  no- 
blest sentiments  of  virtue  and  contempla- 
tiops  on  immortality,  but  the  christian 
foerijiee,  the  divine  propitiation^  with  all 
its  interesting  circumstances^  and  consola- 
tions to  a  "  wounded  spirit,"  solemnly  and 
poetically  displayed  in  such  imagery  and 
language,  as  liannot  fail  to  exalt,  animate, 
and  soothe  the  truly  pious.  No  book  what 
ever  can  be  recommended  to  young  per- 
sons, with  better  hopes  of  seasoning  their 
minds  with  vital  religion,  than  '^  Yonng^ 
Night  Thoughts." 

In  the  Life  of  Swil^  it  appears  $o  me  that 
Johnson  .had  a  certain  degree  of  prejudioe 
against  that  extraordinary  man,  or  which  I 
have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  speak.  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan  imputed  it  to  a  supposed 
apprehension  in  Johnson,  that  Swift  had 
not  been  sufiiciefitly  active  in  obtaining  for 
him  an  Irish  degree  When  it  was  solicited' ; 
but  of  thia  there  was  not  sufiicient  evidence ; 
and  let  me  not  presume  to  chai^  Johnson 
Tnth  injustice,  b«caurse  he  did  not  think  so 
highly  of  the  writings  of  this  authour,  as  I 
have  done  from  my  youth  upwards.  Yet 
that  he  had  ah  unfavourable  bias  is  evident, 
were  it  only  from  tliat  passa^^  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Swifl,'s  practice  of  saving,  as 
'"^rst  ridiculous,  and  at  last  detestable;" 
and  yet,  ailer  some^  examination  of  circum- 
stances* finds  himself  obliged  to  own,  that 
**  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  he  only  liked 
one  moae  of  expense  better  than  another, 
and  saved  merely  that  be  might  hare  some- 
thing toflive." 

One  otoervation  which  Johnson  makes 
in  Swift's  Life  should  be  often  inculcated : 
<Mt  may  be  jtietly  supposed,  that  there  was 
in  his  conversation  what  appears  so  fre- 
quently in  his  letten,   an   aflbctatioft   of 


*  Sea  voL  i.  p.  Ml 
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AuniUarity  with  the  great,  an  ambition  of 
momentary  equality,  sought  and  enjoyed 
by  the  neglect  of  thoee  ceremonies  which 
custom  has  established  as  the  barriers  be- 
tween one  Older  of  society  and  another. 
This,  transgression  of  regularity  was  by 
himself  and  his  admirers  termed  greatness 
of  soul ;  bat  a  great  mind  disdains  to  h6\d 
any  thing  by  courtesy,  and  therefore  never 
ii«o^  what  a  Jawfiii  claimant  may  take 
away.  He  that  encroaches  on  anotherV?^ 
dig^nity,  puts  himself  in  his  power;  he  is 
either  repelled:  with  helpless  indignity, 
or  endured  by  elen^ncy  and  condeseen- 
sion." 

VAAIOirS  RBADIHOS  IH  TBK  I^UTR  OP  SWlFT. 

<*  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think 
that  it  migfht  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  pe- 
euliar  [opinions]  ^A«racl<r,  without  iU  m-' 
tention. 

<*  He  did  not  [disown]  demf  it. 
*'  [To]  by  whose  kindness. it  is  not  taur 
likel^  that  he  was  [indebted  for]  advanced 
to  his  benefices. 

'*^  [With]  for  this  purpose  he  had  re- 
course to  Mr.  Harley. 

'*  Sharpe,  whom  be  [represents]  de- 
geribei  as  '  the  harmless  tool  of  others' 
hate.' 

**  Hariey  was  slow  because  he  was  [irres- 
olute] daibtf%U. 

"When  [readers  were  not  many]  we 
.  were  not  yet  a  nation  ofreader$. 

^*  [Every  man  who]  \e  that  eoiUd  say.he 
Knew  hiA. 

"  Every  man  of  known  influence  has  so 
many  [more]  petitions  [than]  which  [he 
can]  ea$tnot  grant,  that  he  must  necessariljr 
pffeiid  more  than  he  [can  gratify]  gratt-  [ 
fie9. 

*^  Ecclesiastical    [preferments]    benefit 
ees, 
.  «*  Swift  [procured]  contrived   an  inter- 
view. 

[<<  As  a  writer]  In  hi$  works  he  has 
given  very  different  specimens. 

"  On  all  common  occasions  he  habitually 
[assumes]  t^ffeeti  a  style  of  [superiority] 
arrogance: 

**  By  the  [omission]  neglect  of  those 
^remonies. 

"  That  their  merits  filled  the  worid  [and] 
or  that  there  was  no  [room  for]  hope  of 
inore.** 

J  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order  of 
the  "  Lives,"  in  making  my  few  remarks. 
Indeed  a  different  order  is  observed  in  the 
original  publication,  and  in  the  collection  of 
Johnson's  works.  And  should  it  be  object-, 
ed,  that  many  of  my  various  readings  are 
inconsiderable,  those  who  n^ake  an  objection 
ivill  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  such'  small 
particulars  are  intended  for  those  who  are 


nicek  critical  in  ^composition,  to  whom  they 
will  be  an.  acceptable  selection  ^ 

"  Spence's  Anecdotes,*'  which  are  fre- 
quently quot^  and  referred  to  in  Johnson's 
<<  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  are  in  a<  manuscript 
colleqtipn,  made  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Joseph  Spence^,  containing  a  number  of 
particulars  concerning  eminent  men.  To 
each  anecdote  is  manced  the  name  of  the 
person  on  whose  authority  it  is  mentioned. 
Thts  valuable  collection  is  the  propei^y  of 
the  Duk^  of  Newcastle,  who,  upon  the  ap- 

Siication  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased 
)  permit  it  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dn 
Johnso>n,  who  I  am  sorry  to  think  made 
but  an  awkward  return.  *'  Great  assist- 
ance," says  he,*<has  been  given  me  by 
Mr.  Spence's  Collection,  of  which  I  con- 
sider the  communication  as  a  favour  wor- 
tayofpublick  acknowledgment : '^  but  he 
has  not  owned  to  whom  he  was  obligfed  ; 
so  that  the  acknowledgment  i^  unappropri 
ated  to  his  grace.  v  ' 

WhilJB  the  world  in  general  was  fillea 
with  admiration  of  Johnson's  '*  Livies  of 
the  Poets,"  there  were  narrow  circles  in 
which  prejudice  and  resentment  were  fos- 
tered, and  from  which  attacker  of  different 
sorts  issued  against  him  3.  By  some  vio- 
lent whigs  he  was  arraigned  of  injustice  to 
Milton  ;  by  some  Cambridge  men. of  de- 
preciating. Gray  ;  and  his  expressing  with 
a  dignifiM  freedom  what  he  really  thought 
of  George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  gave  offence 
tpsome  of  the  friends  of  Uiat  nobleman, 
and  particularly  produced  a  det^laration  of 
war  against  him  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  the 
ingenious  essayist  on  Shakspeare,  between 


1  [Mr.  Chalmen  here  reconb  a  carioiifl  literary 
anecdote-— that  when  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
the  "  Lives  of  the  PoeU  "  waspobliahed  in  1788, 
Mr.  Nichols^  in  jii3*tic6  to  the  purchaacKp  of  the  pre- 
ceding editions,  printed  the  additions  |n  a  separate 
pamphlet,,  and  advertised  thatft  mifht  be  hdd  grO" 
tis.  Not  ten  copies  were  called  for.  It  teay  be 
presumed  (hat  the  owners  of  the  former  editions 
had  hound  their  sets  ;  but  it  must  also  be  observed, 
thift  the  alterations  tvere  not  considerable. — Ed.] 

*  The  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  A.  U,  Rector  of 
Great  Harwood  in  Bnekingbannsbire,  uld  Pre- 
bendary of  Durham,  died  at  Byfleet  in  Suney, 
August  20,  1768.  He  was  a  fellow  of  New  CoU 
lege  in  Oxford,  and  held  the  office  of  Professor  ef 
Poetry  in  that  Univereity  from  1728  Vo  1788 — 
Malon B.  ,  [See  ante,  p.  228^  n-r-^En.] 

3  From  this  d^regutable  class,  I  except  an  in-. 
genk>us  though  not  satis&ctorv  defence  of  Ham-- 
mpnd,  which  I  did  not  sea  till  lately,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  iti  antbour,  my  amiable  taentd,  the. Rev- 
erend Mff.Bevil,  who  pnbliihad  it  without  Jiis- 
name,  it  is  a  juvenile  peHbrmance,  but  elegant* 
ly  written,  with  dassical  enthiMiasm  of  sentiment,, 
and  yet  with  a  becoming  modesty,  and  great  roH 
pect  fpr  Dr«  Johnson. — Bi^wKhU 
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whom  and  his  lordship  a  commerce  of  re- 
ciprocal compliments  bad  lon^  been  carried 
on.  In  this  war  the  smaller  powers  in  al- 
liance with  him  were  of  course  led  to  en- 
frame, at  least  on  the  defensTve,  and  thus  I 
for  one  was  excluded  ^  from  the  enjoyment 
of  *<  A  Feast  of  Reason,"  such  to  Mr. 
Cumberland  has  described,  witli  a  keen  yet 
just  and  delicate  pen,  in  his  "  OWrv^r." 
These  minute  inconveniences  gave  not  the 
least  disturbance  to  Johnson.  He  nobly 
said,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  the  feeble 
though  shrill  outcry  which  had  been  raised, 
"  Sir,  I  considered  myself  as  intrusted  with 
a  certain  portion  of  trutl\.  I  have  given 
my  opinion  sincerely ;  let  them  show  where 
they  think  me  wrong." 

While  my  friend  is  thus  contemplated  in 
the  splendqur  derived  from  his'last  and  per- 
.  haps  most  admiraUe  work,  I  introduce  nim 
with  peculiar  propriety  as  the  correspondent 
of  Warren  Hastmgs!  a  man  whose  regard 
reflects  dignity  even  upon  Johnson;  a  man, 
the  extent  of  whose  anilities  was  equal  to 
that  of  his  power;  and  who,  by  ^ose  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  in  pri- 
vate life,  is  admired  for  his  literature  and 
taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candour,  modera- 
tion, and  mildness  of  his  character.  Were 
I  capable  of  paying  aauitable  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  him,  I  snould  certainly  not  with- 
hold it  at  a  moment  ^  when.it  is  not  possible 
that  I  shoukl  be  suspected  of  being  an  inter- 
ested flatterer.  But  hpw  weak  would  be 
my  voice  after  that  of  the  millions  whom 
he  governed!  His  condescending  and  obli- 
ging compliance  with  my  solicitation,  I 
with  humole  gratitude  acknowledge;  and 
while  by  publishing  his  letter  to  me,  accom- 
panying the  vahiable  communication,  I  do 
eminent  honour  to  mjr  great  friend,  I  shall 
entirely  disrejgard  any  invidious  suggestions 
that,  as  I  in  some  degree  participate  in  the 
honour,  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  grati- 
fication of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 

*' TO   JAMBS    BOSWELL,    ESQ,. 

*•  ParkrUne,  Sd  Dm.  1780. 

^  SiK, — I  have  been  fortunately  spared 
the  troublesome  suspense  of  a  long  search, 
(to  which,  in  performance  of  m^  promise,  I 
had  devoted  this  morning,  bv  hghting  upon 
ithe  objects  of  it  among  uie  nrst  papers  that 
«I  laid  my  hands  on;  my  veneration  for  your 
•great  and  good  friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
pride,  or  I  hope  something  of  a  better  ^nti- 
ment,  which  I  indulge  in  possessing  such 


^  [Mr.  Bonrell  has  always  appeared  willing  to 
fsooid  Dr.  Johoaon'i  laroasnM  against  Mrs.  Moi^ 
tags,  leaving  aoootioed  many  ezpreasiooi  of  ra- 
•pard  and  reipect  of  whkb  ho'cooid  not  have  been 

rtrant    Coald  the  cironmstanoe  ailnded  to  in 
text  have  biaMed  him?— £d.] 
*  Janoary,  1791.— Bos we«.Im    [Mr.  Hastii^'s 
impeachment  was  ftill  pending.'    *"    * 


Im    [Mr.; 


memorials  of  his  good  will  towarda  mc,  hwr^ 
ing  induced  me  to  bind  them  in  a  parcel 
containing  other  select  papers,  and  laoelkd 
with  the  titles  appertaining  to  them.  They 
consist  but  of  three  letters,  which  I  believe 
were  all  that  I  ever  received  from  Dr.  John- 
son. Of  these,  one,  which  was  written  in 
quadruplicate,  under  the  difierent  dates  of 
its  respN^tive  despatches,  has  aheady  been 
made  publick,  but  not  from  any  communi- 
cation of  mine.  This,  however,  I  have 
joined  to  the  rest:  and  have  now  the  plea- 
sure of  tending  tiiem  to  you,  for  the  use  to 
which  vou  informled  me  it  was  your  desire 
to  destine  them. 

"  My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  con- 
dition, that  if  the  letters  were  found  to  con- 
tain any  thing  which  shoukl  render  them 
improper  for  the  ^  publick  eye>  ypU  woidd 
dispense  with  the  performance  of  it  You 
will  have  the  goodness,  I  am  sure,  to  pardon 
my  recalling  Siis  stipulation  to  your  recol- 
lection, as  f  shall  be  loth  to  appear  nej^C- 
gent  of  that  obligation  which  is  always  im- 
plied in  an  epistolary  confidence..  In  the 
reservation  or  that  right  I  have  read  them 
over  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention, 
but  have  not  seen  in  tbem  the  slightest 
cause  on  that  ground  to  withhokl  them  from 
you.  But,  though  not  on  that,  yet  on  an- 
other ground  I  own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a 
little,  reluctance  to  part  with  them:  I  mean 
on  that  of  my  own  credit,  which  I  fear  will 
sufier  by  the  information  conveyed  by  them, 
that  I  was  early  in  the  possession  of  such 
valuable  instructions  for  the  benaficial  em- 
ployment of  the  influence  of  my  late  station, 
and  ^as  it  may  seem)  have  so  little  availed 
myself  of  them.  Whether  I  could,  if  it 
were  necessary,  defend  myself  against  such 
an  imputation,  it  little  concerns  the  world 
to  know.  I  look  only  to  the  efiect  which 
these  relicks  may  produce,  considered  as 
evidences  of  the  virtues  of  their  authour: 
and  believing  that  they  will  be  found  to 
display  an  uncommon  warmth  of  private 
friendship,  and  a  mind  ever  attentive  to  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  solicitous  for  the  interests  of 
mankind,  I  can  cheerfully  submit  to  the  h't- 
tle  sacrifice  of  my  own  fame>  to  contribute 
to  the  illustration  of  so  great  and  venerable 
a  character.  They  cannot  be  better  applied, 
for  that  end,  than  by  being  intrusted  to 
your  hands.  Allow  me,  with  this  offering, 
to  infer  from  it  a  proof  of  the  very  great  es- 
teem with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  pro- 
fess myself,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

"  WAaREW  HlSTIKOS. 

'*  p.  S.  At  some  fViture  time,  and  when 
you  have  no  fbither  occasion  for  tliese  pa 
pers,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  yon  if  you  will  re 
turn  them," 

The  lost  of  the  three  letters  thus  graoioee*^ 
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ly  put  into. my  hands,  and  which  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  publick,  behongs  to  this 
year:  but  I  ahall  previously  insert  the  first 
two  m  the  onier  of  their  dates.  They  alto- 
gether form  a  grand  group  in  my  biogra- 
phical picture. 

«<  TO  TBK  H0N0URABI.E  WARREN 
HAlTlNas,  ESQ. 

.  *«90ih  March,  1774. 
"'Sik,— Though  I  hav^  had  but  little 
personal  knowledge  of  you,  I  have  had 
enough  to  make  me  wish  for  more;  and 
though  it  be  now  a  long  time  since  I  was 
honoured  by  your  visit,  I  had  too  much 
pleasu  re  from  it  to  foreet  it.  By  those  whom. 
■we  delight  to  rememper,  we  are  unwilling 
to  he  forgotten;  and  therefore  I  cannot  omit 
tliis  opportunity  of  reviving  myself  in  your 
memory  by  a  letter  which  you  will  receive 
from  the  hands  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cham- 
bers 1^  a  man  ^hose  purity  of  manners  and 
viTOur  of  minct  are  sufficient  to  make  every 
thing  welcome  that  he  brings. 

"  That  this  ^'my  only  reason  fot  writing 
will  b^  too  apparent  by  the  uselessness  of 
my  letter  to  any  other  purpose.  I  have  no 
questions  to  ask;  not  that  1  want  curiosity 
afler  either  the  ancient  or  present  state  of 
regions  in  which  have  been  seen  all  the 
power  and  splendour  X)f  wide^xtended  em- 
pire; and  which,  as  by  some  grant  of  natu-. 
ral  superibrity,  supply  thjB  rest  of  the  world 
with  almost  all  that  pride  desires  and  luxu- 
ry enjoys.  But  my  Knowledge  of  them  is 
too  scanty  to  furnish  me  with  proper  topicks 
of  inquiry:  I  can  only  wish  for  information; 
and  hope  that  a  mind  comprehensive  like 
yours  will  find  leisure,  amidst  the  cares  of 
your  important  station,  to  inquire  into  many 
subjects  of  which  the  European  world  ei- 
ther thinks  not  at  all,  or  thinks  with  deficient 
intelligence  and  uncertain  conjecture.  I 
shall  hope  that  he  who  once  intended  to  in- 
crease the  leaminsf  of  .his  country  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Persian  language  will  ex- 
amine nicelv  the  traditions  and  histories  of 
th^  East;  that  he  will  survey  the  wonders 
of  its  ancient  edifices,  and  trace  the  vestiges 
of  its  ruined  cities;  and  that,  at  his  return, 
we  shall  know  the  arts  and  opinions  of  a 
race  of  men  from  whom  very  little  has  been 
hitherto  derived. 

"  You,  sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by 
me  how  much  may  be  added  by  your  atten- 
tion and  patronage  to  experimental  know- 
ledge and  natural  history.  There  are  arts 
of  manufacture  practised  in  the  countries  in 
which  you  preside,  which  are  yet  very 
imperfectly  known  here,  either  to  artificers 
or  philosophers.  Of  the  natural  productions, 
animate  and  inanimate,  we  yet  have  so  lit- 

'  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chamben,  one  of  his 
majesty's  judges  in  India. — Bos  well. 
VOL.  II.  36  . 


tie  intel1iS;e«ce,  that  our  books  are  filled,  I 
fear,  with  conjectures  about  things  which 
an  Indian  peasant  knows  by  his  senses. 

"  Many  of  those  tilings  my  first  wish  is  tfy 
see;  my  second  to  know,  by  such  accounts 
as  a  man  like  yoti  will  be  able  to  give. 

*'  As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  proper  queff* 
tions,  I  have  likewise  no  such  access  to 
great  men  as  can  enable  me  to  send  }rou  any 
political  information.  Of  the  agitations  ot 
an  un^ttled  government,  and  the  struggles 
of  il  feeble  ministry,  care  is  doubtless  uken 
to  give  you  more  exact  accounts  than  I  can 
obtain!  If  you  are  inclined  to  interest  your- 
self much  in  public  transactions,  it  is  no  mis- 
fortune to  you  to  be  distant  from  them. 

"  That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking 
U3^  and  that  your  favotirite  language  is  not 
neglected,  will  appear  from  the  book  9, 
which  I  should  have  pleased  myself  more 
with  sending,  if  I  could  have  presented  it 
bound:  but  time  was  wanting.  I  beg, 
however,  sir,  that  you  will  accept  It  from 
a  man  very  desirous  of  your  regard;  and 
that  if  you  think  me  able  to.  gratify  you  by 
any  thing  more  important  you  will  employ 
me. 

'*  I  am  now  going  to  take  Iieaye,  perhaps 
a  very  long  leave,  m  my  dear  Mr.  Cham- 
bers. That  he  is  going  to  live  where  you 
g6vern  may  justly  alleviate  the  regard  of 
parting :  and  the  hope  of  seein&r  both  him 
and  you  again,  which  I  am  not  witling  to  min- 
gle with  doubt,  must  at  present  comlbrt  as  it 
can,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  . 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"dr.    JOHNSOI^    to    MR.  HASTINGS 

*«  London,  20th  Dec.  1774. 

"  Sir, — Being  informed  that  by  the  de- 
parture of  a  ship  there  is  now  an  opjiortuni^y 
of  writing  to  Bengal,  I  am  unwilling' to  slip 
out  of  your  memory  by  my  own  negK^ence, 
and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  remind in|^ 
you  of  my  existence  by  sending  you  a  book 
which  is  not  yet  made  publick. 

"  I  have  lately  visited  a  region  leas  re- 
mote and  less  illustrious  than  India,  ^hich 
afforded  some  occasions  for  speculation. 
What  has  occurred  to  roe,  I  have  put  into 
the  volume  3,  of  wliich  I  beg  your  accept- 
ance. 

"  Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  pre- 
sents totally  disinterested:  my  book  is  re- 
ceived, let  me  now  make  my  request. 

"  There  is,  sir,  somewhere  within  your 
government,  a  young  adventurer,  •  one 
Chauncey  Lawrence,  whose  father  is  one 
of  iny  oldest  friends.  Be  pleased  to  show 
the  young  man  what  countenance  is  fit^ 
wheUier  he  wants  to  be  restrained  by  your 


■  Jones's  '^PersiaB  Graimnar." — ^BoawKi.L« 
'  <*  The  Joaraey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Sootland.  * '— Bos  wsLL. 
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■uthority,  or  eDoour9ged  by  vouc  favour. 
His  father  is  now  president  or  the  college 
of  physiciana;  a  man  venerable  for  his  know- 
ledge, and  more  venerable  for  his  virtue. 

"  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  government,  a 
safe  return,  and  a  long  en^yment  of  plenty 
and  tranquillity.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient a^d  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Jobkson." 

'  DB.  JOH580V  TO   MR.  BASTINGS. 
«'  9th  January,  1781. 

"  Sir, — Amidst  the  importance  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  affaiqs  in  which  your  ffreat  office 
engages  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  recalling 
your  attention  for  a  moment  to  literature,  and 
will  not  prolong  the  interruption  by  an  apo- 
logy which  your  character  makes  neejileas. 

'*  Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known 
and  long  esteemed  in  India-house,  af\er 
having  translated  Tasso,  has  i;ndertaken 
Ariosto.  How  well  he  is  qualified  for  his 
undertaking  he  has  already  shown.  He  is 
desirous,  sir,  of  your  favour  in  promoting 
his  proposals,  and  flatters  me  by  supposing 
that  my  testimony  may  advance  his  in- 
terest 

"  It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  In- 
dia-house to  translate  poets ; — it  is  new  for 
agovernor  of  Bengal  to  patronise  learuinff. 
That  he  may  find  his  ingenuity  rewarded, 
ind  that  learning  may  flourish  under  your 

Erotectbh,  is  the  wish  of,  sir,  your  most 
umble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  wrote  to  him  in  February,  complaining 
of  having  been  troubled  bv  a  recurrence  of 
the  perplexing  question  of  Liberty  and  Ne- 
cessity j  and  mentioning  that  I  hoped  soon 
to  meet  him  again  in  London. 

"dr.   J0HN90X   TO    itfR.    BOSWELL. 
« 14th  March,  1781. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of 
hil  this  hypoerisy  of  misery.  What  have 
you  to  do  with  Liberty  and  Necessity?  Or 
what  piore  than  to  hold  your  tongue  about 
it?  Do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  most  heart- 
ily glad  to  see  you  here  again,  for  I  love 
every  part  about  you  but  your  affectation  of 
distress. 

<<  I  have  at  laat  finished  mj  Lives,  and 
have  laid  up  for  you  a  load  of  copy,  all  out 
of  order;  so  that  it  will  arouse  you  a  long 
time  to  set  it  righli  Come  to  me,  my  dear. 
Bozzy,  and  let  us  be  as  happy  as  we  can. 
We  will  go  again  to  the  Mitre,  and  talk  old 
times  over.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  afiection- 
ately,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Monday,  March  19, 1  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, and  on  Tuesday,  the  30th,  met  him  in 
Fleet  street,  walking,  rather  indeed  moving 
along;  for  his  peculiar  march  is  thus  de- 
■eribed  in  a  veiy  just  and  picturesque  man- 


ner, in  a diort Life ^  of  hiinpnbliBhed  vefT 
soon  afler  his  death  :~«Wnen  he  walkea 
the  streets,  what  with  the  constant  roll  of 
his  head^  and  the  concomitant  motion  of  his 
body,  he  appeared  to  make  his  way  by  that 
motion,  iiMependent  of  his  feet  ^.''  That 
he  was  oAen  much  stared  at  while  be  ad- 
vanced in  this  manner  may  easily  be  believ- 
ed; but  it  was  not  safe  to  make  sport  of  one 
so  robust  as  he  was.  Mr.  Lanffton  saw 
him  one  day^  in  a  fit  of  absence,  by  a  sud- 
den start,  drive  the  load  off  a  porter's  back, 
and  walk  fbrward  brisklv,  without  being 
conscious  of  what  he  had  done^  The  porter 
was  very  angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed 
the  huge  figure  with  much  earnestness,  tifl 
he  was  satisfied  that  his  wisest  course  was 
to  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his  burthen  again. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street  aHer 
a  long  separation  was  a  pleasing  surprise  to 
us  both.  He  stepped  aside  with  me  into 
Falcon-court,  and  made  kind  inquiries  about 
my  family;  and  as  we  were  in  a  hurry,  gt>- 
ing  difierent  ways,  1  promised  to  call  on  mm 
next  day.  He  said  he  was  engaged  to  go 
out  in  the  morning.  *'  Early,  sir  r"  said  L 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a  London  nM>ming 
does  not  go  with  the  sun." 

I  wait^  on  him  next  evening,  and  he 
gave  me  a  great  portion  of  his  original  man- 
uscript of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which 
he  had  preserved  for  me. 

I  found  on  visiting  his  friend,  Mr.  Thrale, 
that  he  was  now  very  ill,  and  had  removed, 
I  suppose  by  the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Thrale, 
to  a  house  in  Grosvenor-sq'uare.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  him  sadly  changed  in  his  ^ 
pearance. 

He  told  me  I  miffht  now  have  the  plea- 
sure to  see  Dr.  Johnson  drink  wine  again, 
for  he  had  lately  returned  to  it.  When  I 
mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  he  said,  ^<I 
drink  it  now  sometimes,  but  not  socially." 
The  first  evening  that  I  was  with  him  at 
Thrale's,  I  observed  he  poured  a  large  quan- 
tity of  it  into  a  fflass,  and  swallowed  it 
greedily.  Every  tninc^  about  his  character 
and  manners  was  forcible  and  violent;  there 
never  was  any  moderation.  Many  a  day 
diil  he  fast,  many  a  year  did  he  refrain  from 
wine:  but  when  he  did  eat,  it  was  voraci- 
ously; when  he  did  drink  wine,  it  was  copi- 
ously. He  could  practise  abstinence  3,  but 
not  temperance. 


^  Published  by  Keamley,  with  this  well-cbosvi 
motto: 

M I   From  Us  ondle 

Be  waa  a  aeholiri  and  a  ripe  and  good  oao : 

And,  to  add  greater  honoun  to  Ma  ago 

man  man  oould  give  him,  b«  died  ftariag  Aocvm.  ' 

SHAKBPBAnS. 

*  [See  MisB  Reyno1di*s  HecBtteeHona,  in  tbs 
Appendix,  for  a  fnller  account  of  Johnton's  ex- 
traordinary geatnres.-^ED.] 

'  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  208.— ^n.] 
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Mrs.  Thrale  nod  I  had  a  dispute  whether 
Shakspeare  or  Milton  had  drawn  the  moat 
admirable  picture  of  .a  man^.  I  was  for 
Shakspeare.  Mrs.  Thrale  for  Milton:  and, 
after  a  fair  hearing:,  Johnson  decided  for  my 
opinion. 

I  told  him  of  one  of  Mr-  Burke's  playful 
fiallies  upon  Dean  Marlay»:  "  I  do  tft  like 
the  Deanery  of  Fem$i  it  sounds  so  like  a 
hmrren  title.***  "  Dr.  Heath  shoujd  have  it," 
said  I.  Johnson  laughed,  and,  condescend- 
ing to  trifle  in  the  same  mode  of  concdty 
sug-ffested  Dr.  Moss. 

He  said,  "  Mrs*  Montagu  has  dropt  me  3. 
Now,  sir,  there  are  people  whom  one  should 
like  very  vrtW  to  drop,  out  iprould  not  wish 
to  be  dropped  by."  He  certainly  was  vain 
of  the  society  of  ladies,  ancL  could  make 
himself  yery  agreeable  to  them  when  he 
chose  it:  Sir  Joshua  Reynokls  agreed  with 
me  that  he  could.  Mr.  Gibbon,  wi^  his 
usual  sneer,  controverted  it,  perhaps  in  re- 
sentment of  Johnson's  having  talked  ^th 


■  Shakapeare  makes  Hamlet  thus  describe  his 
ftSher: 

■*  See  what  a  grace  waa  ■ealed  on  tbit  brofw : 
HyperioB^  curia,  the  flront  of  Jotp  hfmaeM; 
Aa  9y  like  Blara,  to  threaten  and  oonmaiid ) 


A  •tttlon  like  the  berajd,  Mercunr, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-klMing  hill  $ 
A  oomUnalion  and  a  Ibnn,  Indeed, 


Where  erery  god  did  teem  toaet  hia  foal, 
To  give  the  world  aeaurance  ofa  man." 

Milton  tbas  portrays  our  Brat  parent*  Adam: 

**  His  Ur  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule  \  and  hvadnthin  locks 
Jtound  atHBhiB  parted  foretock  manly  hung 
ClnatlrlBg,  but  not  beneaih  his  shoulders  broad.*'— 

BoeWBLL.    ' 

The  latter  part  of  this  description,  *'  but  not  be- 
neath," &c.  may  very  probably  be  aacribed  to 
Milton*8  prejndicee  m  favour  of  the  pnritana,  who 
had  a  great  aversion  to  long  hair. — ^Malonb. 
It  is  strange  that  the  picture  drawn  by  the  nn- 
learaed  Shakspeare  shovld  be  foil  of  claasical  im- 
aces,  and  that  by  the  leaned  Milton  Void  of  them. 
Mflton's  deseription  appears  to  be  more  pictareeqiie. 
^-Kearney.  [Dr.  Kearney  seema to  bave  for- 
gotten that  Mikon  is herea  mere  desenyiive poet, 
civiiic  a  kind  of  abstract  delineatkm  of  the  fint 


BBBii,  while  Shakspeare  is  a  dramaHsty  speaking 
ia  the  eharaeier  of  an  enthosiastic  yontb,  fresh 
fiom  hirstodies,  and  boiling  with  indignatioB  and 
grief,  which  he  endeavoora  to  conceal,  or  at  least 
to  moderate  by  these  classical  and,  what  in  any 
other  case,  wonid  be,  pedantic  allusions. — Ed.] 

'  Dr.  Richard  Mariay,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of 
Waterford;  a  very  amiable,  benevolent,  and  in* 

Cioos  man.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
BFsry  Clab  in  1T77,  and  died  in  Dublin,  July 
2,  1802,  in  hb  sc»eaty-6fth  year — Mai^oitb. 
[The  Editor  had,  in  very  early  life,  th^  honour 
of  the  bishop'a  acqoamtance  and  indulgent  no- 
tice of  bis  first  attempts  in  literature.  He  was  all 
that  Mr.  Maloae  says  of  ban. — Ep.] 

s  [Mis.  Mantagu,  with,  perhaps  an  orerkucety 
«f  Mmg,  dr^fped  him  oo  aoaoont  of  his  Lile  of 
Lei4  LyttallsM.    See  onls,  p.  STtf^Eo. 


some  disgust  of  his  iigliness,  which  oho 
would  think  ^  phUosf^heir  would  not  mind. 
Dean  Mariay  wittily  observed,  "  A  lady 
may  be  vain  when  she  can  turn  a  wolf-dog 
into  a  lap-dog." 

The  electioB  for  Ayrshire,  my  own  coun- 
ty, was  this  spring  tried  upon  a  ^tition 
before  a  committee  of  the  nouse  of  com« 
inons.  I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
sitting  member  4,  and  took  the  liberty  of 
previously  stating  different  points  to  John- 
son, who  never  failed  to  see  them  clearly, 
and  to  supply  me  with  Some  good  hints 
He  dictated  to  me  the  fbllowing  note  upon 
the  registration  of  deeds: 

''All  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of 
the  community.  What  is  legally  done 
should  be  legally  recorded,  that  the  state 
of  thiuffs  ma^  be  known,  and  that  wherev- 
er evidence  is  requisite,  evidence  may  be 
had.  For  this  reason,  the  obligation  to 
frame  and  establish  a  legal  r^ffister  is  en- 
forced by  a  legal  penalty,  which  penalty  ia 
the  want  of  that  perfection  and  plenitude 
of  right*  which  a  register  would  dve. 
Thence  it  iblFows  that  this  is  not  an  objec- 
tion merely  legal;  for  the  reason  on  which 
the  law  stands  being  equitable  makes  it  an 
equitable  objection." 

"  This,**  said  he,  "  you  must  enlarge  on, 
Whien  speaking  to  the  committee.  Ton 
must  not  argue  there  as  if  you  were  arguing 
in  the  schools;  close  reasoning  will  not  fix 
their  attention:-  ybtt  must  s^  the  same 
thing  over  aod  over  again  in  di^rent  words. 
If  yon  BtLj  it  but  once>  they  miss  it  in  a  mo- 
ment of  inattention.  It  is  unjust,  sir,  to 
censure  lawyers  for  multiplying  words  when 
they  arjrue;  it  is  often  neeeistary  for  them 
to  multipljr  wotds." 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of 
parliament,  sitting  upon  an  election-com- 
mittee, w.as  very liigh;  and  when  he  was 
told  ofa  gentleman  upon  one  of  those  com- 
mittees, who  read  the  newspapers  part  of 
the  time,  and  slept  the  rest,  while  tlie  me- 
rits of  a  vote  wera  examined  bv  the  counsel; 
and  as  an  excuse,  when  challenged  by  the 
chairman  for  such  behaviour,  bluntly  an- 
swered, **  I  had  made  np  my  mind  upon 
that  case;"  Johnson,  with  an  indignant 
contempt,  said,  <*  If  he  was  such  a  ro^ue  aa 
to  make  up  liis  mtnd  upon  a  case  without 
bearing  it,  he  should  not  have  been  such  a 
fool  as  to  tell  it."  "  I  think,*'  said  Mr. 
Dudley  Long*,  now  Northj  ''the  Doctor 
has  pretty  plainly  made  him  out  to  be  both 
rogue  and  rool." 


**[Hugh  Montgomery, 'Esq.  The  petitioner, 
however,  Willkun  Macdowall,  Esq.,  was  dechved 
duly  elected — ^Ed.] 

*  [This  ii^eDSoos  and  very  pleasant  natlemaa 
diedm  1829,  after  an  iUaeas  which  had  for  eon* 
yaaia  aaclndad  hiflB  4ma  aocioty  .p-Cn.] 
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Johnson's  profound  reverence  for  the  hi- 
erarchy made  him  expect  from  bishops  the 
*  highest  degree  of  decorum  j  he  was  offend- 
ed even  at  their  goiiig  to  taverns:  "  A  bish- 
op,^ said  he,  "  has  nothing  to  do  at  a  tip- 
E fling-house.  It  is  not  indeed  immpral  in 
iim  to  go  to  a  Uivern;  neither  would  it  be 
immoral  In  him  to  whip  a  top  in  Grosvenor- 
square:  but,  if  he  did)  I  hope  the  boys 
would  fall  upon  hini,  and  apply  the  whip  to 
Aw-  There  are  gradations*  in  conduct; 
there  is  morality, — dt»cency,— ^propriety. 
None  of  these  snould  be  violated  by  ^ 
bishop.  A  bishop  should  not  go  to  a  house 
where  he  may  meet  a  young  fellow  leading 
out  a  wench."  Boswei^l.  "  But^  sir,  ev- 
ery tavern  does  not  admit  women."  John- 
,soN.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  ahy  tavern  will 
admi(  a  well-dressed  man  and  a  well-dressed 
woman.  They .  will  not  perhaps  admit  a 
woman  whom  tbey  see  every  night  walk- 
ing by  thejir  door  in  the  street  But  a  well- 
dressed  man  may  lead  in  a  well-dressed  wo- 
man to  any  tavern  in  London.  Taverns  sell 
meat  and  drink,  and  will  sell  them  to  any 
body  who  can  eat  andean  drink.  You  may 
as  well  stfy  that  a  mercer  will  not  sell  silks 
to  a  woman  of  the  town." 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to 
routs ;  at  least  of  their  staying  at  them 
lonj^er  than  their  presence  commanded  re- 
spect lie  mentioned  a  particular  bishop, 
«  Poh! "  said  Mra.  Thrale,  « the  Bishop  of 

— I  is  never  minded  at  a  rout" 

Bos  WELL.  "  When  a  bishop  places  himself 
in  a  situation  where  he  has  no  distinct  char- 
acter, and  is  of  no  consequence,  he  degrades 
the  dignity  of  his  order.''  Johnson.  **  Mr. 
Boswell,  madam,  has  said  it  as  correctly  as 
it  could  be." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  thfit,  Johnson  required  a  particular 
decorum  and  .delicacy  of  behaviour;  he  just- 
ly considered  that  the  clergy,  as  persons  set 
apart  for  the  sacred  office  of  serving  at  the 
altar,  and  impressing  the  minds  of  men  with 
the  awful  concerns  of  a  future^  state,  should 
be  socnewhat  more  serious  than  the  general- 
ity of  mankind,  and  have  a  suitable  compo- 
uare  of  manners.  A  due  sense  of  the  digni- 
ty of  their  profession,  independent. of  higher 
^lotives,  will. ever  prevjent  them  from  losing 
their  distinction  in  an  indiscriniinate  social 
ity;  aild  did  such  as  affect  this  know  how 
much  it  lessens  them  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  they  think  to  please  l^  it,  they  would 
feel  themselves  much  mortined. 

Johnson  and  his  friend  Beauclerk  were 
once  together  in  company  with  several  cler- 
gymen, who  thought  that  they  should  appear 
to  advantage  by  assuming  the  lax  jollity  of 
men  9/ the  world;  which,  as  it  may  be  ob- 
«ervecf  in  similar  cases,  they  carried  to  noisy 


[|9t.Anph'i.    See  ante,  p.  288.— Ed.] 


excess.  Johnson ,  who  tbey  expected  would 
be  enteriainedf  sat  grave  and  silent  for  tame 
time;  at  last,  turning  to  Beauclerk,  he  Mid» 
by  no  means  in  a  wfiisper,  *'Thjs  merri- 
ment of  parsons  is  mighty  ofienaive." 

Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  shouki  be 
in  character,  and  nothing  can  be  more  des- 
picable than  conceited  attempts  at  avoiding 
the  appearance,  of  the  clerical  order;  at- 
tempts which  are  as  ineffectual  as  tfaey  are 
SitiruL  .  Dr.  Porteus,  now  Bisliop  of  Lon- 
on,  in  his  excellent  charge  when  presiding 
over  the  diocese  of  Chester,  justly  anima<f 
verts  upon  this  subject;  and  observes  of  a 
reverend  fop^  that  ne  **  can  be  but  haif  a 
beauJ* 

Addison,  in  "  The  Spectator/'  has  given 
us  a  fine  portrait  of  a  clergyman,  who  u 
supposed  to  be  a  member  of  his  C7tt6;  and 
Jotinson  has  exhibited  a  model,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Mud^e3,  which  has  escaped 
the  collectors  of  his  worka,  but  which  he 
owned  to  me,  and  which  indeed  he  showed 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  the  time  when  it 
was  written.  It  l>ear8  the  genuine  marks 
of  Johnson's  best  manner,  and  is  as  follows: 

'*  The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge, 
prebendary  of  Exeter,  and  vicar  of  St  An- 
drew's in  Plymouth;  a  man  equally  eminest 
for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and  at  once  be- 
loved as  a  companion  and  reverenced  as  a 
pastor.  He  had  that  general  curiosity  to 
which  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  indifferent 
or  superfluous;  and  that  general  benevo- 
lence by  which  no  order  of  men  is  hated  or 
despised. 

'<  His  principles  both  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion were  great  and  comprehensive.  By  a 
solicitous  examination  of  objections,  and 
judicious  comparison  of  opposite  arguments, 
he  attained  what  inc^uir^  never  gives  bat 
to  industry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  and  un- 
shaken settlement  ol  conviction.  But  his 
firmness  was  without  asperitv;  for,  know- 
ing with  how  much  difficulty  truth  was 
sometimes  found,  he  did  not  wonder  that 
many  missed  it. 

"  The  general  course  of  his  life  was  de- 
termined by  his  profession;  he  studied  the 
sacred  volumes  in  the  original  languages; 
with  what  diligence  and  success  his  *  Notes 
upon  the  Psalms '  give  sufficient  evidence. 
He  once  endeavoured  to  add  the  knowledge 
of  Arabic  to  that  of  Hebrew;  but,  finding 
his  thoughts  too  much  diverted  from  other 
studies,  afler  some  time  desisted  from  his 
purpose.  I 

"  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was 
exemplary.  How  his  sermons  were  com- 
posed, maybe  learned  from  the  excellent 
volume  which  he  has  ^ven  to  the  publick; 
but  how  they  were  delivered  can  be  known 
only  to  those  that  heard  them;  for,  as  be 


*  See  anUy  vol.  i.  p.  164. — BoswxUm 
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appeared  in  th^puip^^,^'^^  ^^^  not  easily 
describe  him.    His  delivery,  though  uncon- 


Btrmiiied,  was  iiot 


and  though 


forciblej  was  not  turbulent;  disdaining  anz* 
iouB  nicety  of  emphasis^  and  laboured  artir 
fice  of  action,  it  captivated  the  bearer  by  its 
natyral  dignity;  it  roused  the  sluggish  and 
fixed  the  volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  up- 
on the  subject  without  directing  it  tp  the 
speaker. 

**  The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the 
preacher  did  not  intrude  upon  his  general 
behaviour:  at  the  table,  of  his  friends  he 
was  a  companion  communicative  and  at-r, 
tentive,  of  unaffected  manners,  of  manly 
cheerfulnc^,  •  willing  to  please,  ,and  easy  to 
be  pleased.  His  acquaintance  was  univer- 
sally elicited,  and  his  pesence  obstructed 
no  enjoyment  which  religion  did  QOt  forbid. 
Though  stvdious,  he  was  popular;  though 
argumentative,  he  was  modest:  though  inr 
flexible,  he  was  candid;  and  tnougb  meta- 
physical, yet  orthodox  i." 

On  Friday,  March  SO,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  *  with  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  Sir  Annesley  Stewart,  Mr. 
Eliot  of  Port-Eliot,  Mr.  Burke,  Dean  Mar- 
lav,  Mr.  Langton;  a  most  agreeable  da^, 
of  which  I  regret  that  every  circumstance  is 
not  preserved:  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire such  a  multiplication  of  felicity. 

.  Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte  * 
had  travelled,  talked  to  us  of  his  "  History 
of  Gustavtei  Adolphus,"  which  he  said  was 
a  very  good  book  in  the  German  transla- 
tion. jQHitsoN.  "  Harte,  was  excessively 
vain.  He  put  copies  of  his  book  in  manu- 
script into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  Lord  Granville,  that  they  might  revise 
It.  Now  how  absurd  was  it  to  suppose  that 
two  such  noblemen  would  revise  so  big  a 
manuscript!  Poor  man!  he  left  Lopdon  the 
day  of  the  publication,  of  his  book,  that  he 
might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  praise 
he  was  tO  receive;  and  he  was  ashamed  to 
return  when  he  found  how  ill  his  book  had 
succeeded.  It  was  unlucky  in  coming  out 
on  the  same  day  with  Robertson's  '  History 
of  Scotland.'  His  husbandry,  however,  is 
good."  BoswBLL.  "  So  he  tvas  fitter  for 
that  than  for  heroick  history:  he  did  well, 
when  he  turned  his  sword  into  a  plough- 
share." 

Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  pe- 


.'  *'  London  Chronicle,*'  May  2,  1769.  This 
respectable  mnn  is  there  mentioned  to  have  died 
on  the  third  of  April,  that  year,  at  Cofflect,  the 
seat  of  Thbmaa^ Veale,  Esq.,  in  hii  way  to  London. 

-^BOSWELL. 

*  £Mr.  EHwt  had  accompanied  Mr.^  Stanhope, 
the  natoral  son  of  Lord  Cbe^erfield,  for  Whom 
the  celebrated  letters  were  written,  and  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  them.  Mr.  ttarte  wks  travelling 
tatoir  to  both  these  yoilng  gentlemen  :  see  ante, 
%ol.  i  p.  lea.— Ei>.] 


culiar  to  his  country,  which  the.  Garnish 
fishermeiL  drink.  They  feall  it  moAagany; 
and  k  is  made  of  two  parts  gia  and  one 
part  treacle,  well  beaten  together.  I  beggfed 
to  have  some  of  it  madej  which,  was  done 
With  proper  skill  by  Mr,  Eliot.  I  thought 
it  very  good  liauor;  and  said  it  was  a  coun- 
terpart of  what  is  caWed  Jithol  p&rridgt  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  j  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  whiskey  and  honey.  Johnson  said, 
"that  must  be  a  better  liquoV  than  the 
Cornish,  for  b^th  its  component  parts  are 
better,"  He  also  observed,  ^^  Mahogany 
must  he  amoderu  name;  for  it  is  not  lon^ 
since  the  wood  called  mahogany  was  known 
in  this  country."  I  mentioned  Hia  ^cale  of 
1  iquors  3  :— claret  for  boys, — ^port  for  men , — 
brandy  for  heroes.  "  Then,"  said  Mr 
Burke,  "  let  me  .have  claret:  I  love  to  be 
a  boy;  to  have  the  careless  gayety  of  boyish 
days."  JoHMsoir.  '*  I  should  drink  claret 
tob,  if  it  woiild  give  me  that;  but  it  does  not: 
it  neither  makes  boys  men,  nor  men  boys. 
You  '11  be  drowned^  by  it  before  i^  has  any 
efi^t  upon  you*" 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  ludicrous  para- 
graph in  the  newispapers,  that  Dr,  Johnson 
was  learning  to  dance  of  Yestris.  Lord 
Charlemont,  wishing  to  excite  him  to  talk, 
proposed,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  should  be 
asked  whether  it  was  true.  "  Shall  I'  ask 
him?  "  said  his  lordship.  .  We  were,  by  a 
great  majorit]^,  clear  for  the  experiment, 
upon  which^ois  lordship  very  gravely,  and 
with  a  courteous  air,  said,  ^*  Fray,  sir,  is  It 
true  that  you  are  taking  lessons  of  Yes- 
tris? "  This  was  risking  a  good  deal,  and 
reqitired  the  boldness  of  a  general  of  Irish 
volunteers  to  make  the  attempt.  Johnson 
was  at  first  startled,  and  in  some  heat  aD«> 
swered,  "How  can  your  lordshjp  ask  so  sim- 
ple a  ouestion?"  But  immediatelv  recov- 
ering himself,  whether  from  unwillingness ' 
to  M  deceived  or  to  appear  deceived,  or 
whether  from  real  good  jiiumour,  he  kept  up 
the  joke:  **  Nay,  but  if  any  body  were  to 
answer  the  paragraph,  and  contradict  it, 
IM  have  a  reply,  and  wouki  say,  that  he 
who  contradicted  it  was  no  friend  either  to 
YesUi^  OP  6ie.  For  why  shouW  not  Dr. 
Johnson  add  to  his  other  powers  a  little  corr  ' 
poreal  agility?  Socrates  learnt  to  dance  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  Cato  learnt  Greek  at 
an  advanced  age.  Then  itmight  proceed  to 
say,  that  this  Johnson,  not  content  with 
dancing  on  the  ground,  might  dance  on  the 
rope;  and  they  might  introduce  the  ele- 
pliant  dancing  on  the  rope.    A  nobleman  ^  * 

»  [See  ante,  p.  207.— Ed]  ~ 

*  WiIKam,,the  first  Yiaconnt  Qrimston.  [Lord 
Charlemont  was  far  from  being  pliaased  with  Mr. 
Boswell's  having  pablished  this  convemtien 
*'  His  lordship  thonght  the  whole  plan  of  Mr.  Boft- 
well's  work  incompatible  with  the  freedom  and  in 
deed  sacredneai  of  social  intercourse. '*-^J7aftfy*f 
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wrote  a  .play  called  *Lovc  in  a  Hollow 
Tree.'  He  found  out  that  it  was  a  bad 
one,  and  therefore  wished  to  buy  up  all  the 
eopies  and  burn  them.  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  had  kept  one^j  and  when  he 
was  against  her  at  ah  electioir,  she  had  a 
new  edition  of  it  printed,  and  prefixed  to 
it,  as  a  frontispiece,  an  elephant  dancinp^  on 
a  rope,  to  show  that  his  lordship's  writing 
comedy  was  as  awkward  as  an  elephant 
dancing  on  a  tope." 

[Dr.  Johnson  was  always  jealous 
?^  of  his  reputation  for  personal  actiyi- 
'  ty,  and  someti(ne9  exhibited  it  with 
very  strange  vehemence.  One  day  when 
he  saw  Mr.  Thrale  leap  over  a  cabriolet 
stool,  to  show  that  he  was  not  tired  af\er  a 
chase  of 'filly  miles  or  more,  he  suddenly 
jumped  ovet  it  too;  but  in  away  so  strange 
and  SQ  unwieldy,  that  our  terror,  lest  he 
should  break  his  bones,  took  from  us  even 
the  power  of  laughing.]  [Miss 
J25i.  Reynolds  relates  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was  very  ambitious  of  excelling  in 
c6mmon  acauirements,  as  well  as  the  un- 
common, sna  particularly  in  feats  of  activi- 
ty. One  day,  as  he  was  Walking  in  Gunis- 
bury  Park  (or  Paddock)  with  some  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  were  admiring  the 
extraordinary  size  of  some  of  the  trees,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  remarked  that,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  he  made  nothing  of  climbinc^ 
Uibarmingj  she  thought  was^he  phrase^ 
the  largest  there.  "  Why,  I  caii  swarm  it 
now,"  replied  Dr.  Johnson,  which  excited 
a  heart V  laugh— (he  was  then  between 
fifly  and  sixty)  ;  on  which  he  ran  to  the 
tree,  clung  round  the  trunk,  and  ascended 
to  the  branches,  and,  Miss  Reynolds  be- 
lieves, 'would  have  gone  in  amongdt  them, 
had  he  not  been  very  earnestly  entreated  to 
descend,  and  down  he  came  with  a  trium- 
phant air,  seeming  to  make  nothing  of  it. 

At  another  time,  at  a  gentleman's  seat  in 
Devonshire,  as  he  and  some  company  were 
sitting  in  a  saloon,  before  which  was  a  spa- 
cious lawn,  it  was  remarked  as  a  very 
f)roper  place  for  running  a  race.  A  young 
ady  present  boasted  that  she  conld  outrun 
any  person;  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  rose  up 
and  said,  "  Madam,  you  cannot  outrun 
me; "  and,  going  out  on  the  lawn,  they 
started.  The  la(fy  at  first  had  the  advan- 
tage; but  Dr.  Johnson  happening  to  have 
slippers  on  much  too  small  for  his  feet, 
kicked  them  off  up  into  the  air,  and  rail  a 
ffreat  lene^th  without  theni,  leaving  the  lady 
lar  behind  him,  and,  having  won  the  victo- 
ry, he  returned,  leading  her  by  the  hand, 

-'  -      ■'  '  .11.1 —  r      ' 

Ltfe  of  Charlemont,  vol.  i.  p.  401.  Without 
•topping  here  to  ducpsB  Lord  CbarlemoDt'i  princi- 
ple, the  Editor  may  dbserve  that  Mr.  Hardy  rep- 
NMnti  Lord  Charlemont  as  having  felt  iome  per^ 
iotial  diaatii&ction  on  this  occaaran,  for  which 
fwdy  then  was  not  mnch  nason.— £d.] 


with    looks  of  high   exultation    and  de* 
light  U 

On  Sunday,  April  I,.!  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  with  Sir  Philip  Jennioga 
Clerk  9  arid  Mr.  Perkins  3,  who  W  the  «pii- 
perintendence  of  Mr.  Th rale's  brewery, 
with  a  salarv  of  Rye  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Sir  Philip  had  the  appearance  of  a 
{gentleman  of  ancient  family,  well  advaqced 
m  life.  He  wore  his  own  white  hair  in  a 
bag  of  goodly  -size,  a  black  velvet  coat, 
witli  an'  embroidered  waistcoat,  and-  verj 
rich  lac^d  ruffles;  which  Mrs.  Thrale  said 
were  old  fashioned,  but  which,  for  tiiat 
reason,  I  thought  the  more  k-espectable, 
more  like  a  tor^;  yet  Sir  Philip  was  then 
in  opposition  m  parliament  "Ah,  ar," 
said  Johnson,  <*  ancient  ruffles  and* modem 
nrinciples  do  *  not  agree."  Sir  Philip  de- 
fended the  opposition  to  the  Americaii  war 
ably  and  with  temper,  and  I  joined  him. 
He  said  the  majority  of  the  nation  was 
ilgainst  the  ministry.  Johkson.  '<  /,  sir, 
am  against  the  ministry;  but  it  is  for  having 
too  little  of  that  of  which  opposition  thinks 
they  have  too  much.  Were  I  minister, 
if  any  man  wagged  his  finger  against  me, 
he  should  be  turned  out;  for  that  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  government'  to  give  at 
pleasure  to  one  or  to'  another  should  be 
given  to  the  supporters  of  government  If 
you  will  not  oppose  at  the  expense  of  losing 
vour  place,  your  opposition  will  not  be 
hones^  you  will  feel  no  serious  grievance; 
and  the  present  opposition  is  only  a  contest 
to  get  what  others  have.  Sir  Robert  WaJ- 
pole  acted  as  I  would  do.  As  to  the  Amer- 
ican war,  the  sense  of  the  nation  is  with 
the  ministry.  The  majority  of  those  who 
can  understand  is  with  it;  the  majority  of 
those  who  can  only  hear  is  against  it;  and 
as  those  who  can  only  hear  are  more  nu- 
merous than  those  who  can  understand, 
and  opposition  is  always  loudest,  a  majority 
of  the  rabble  will  be  for  opposition." 

This  boisterous  vivacity  entertained  us ; 
but  the  truth  in  my  opinion  was  that  those 
who  could  understand  the  best  were  against 
the  American  war,  as  almost  every  man 
now  is,  when  the  question  has  been  coolly 
considered. 

Mrs.  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr. 
Dudley  Long^  (now  North).  Johnson. 
«*  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  do  nt  talk  so.  Mr. 
Long's  character  is  very  short.  It  is  no- 
thing.   He  fills  a  chair.    He  is  a  man  of 


*  [This  ezhibitbn  occoired  daring  his  visit  to 
Devonshire  in  1762,  at  the  house  of  the  lady  to 
whom  he  made  the*  avowal  meatioBed  ante^  vol. 
i.  p.  164.^En.3 

*  [Sir  P.  J.  Clerk,  Bait»  member  for  Totiie« 
in  several  parliaments,  was,  at  this  time,  in  wy 
active  opposition  to  the  govemmeot'^Ei).] 

'  [See  vol.  L  p.  494.— Ed.} 
«  [Sae  anU,  p.  288.— £i>.] 
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ffeuteel  appearance,  and  that  is  alM.  I 
know  nobody  who  blasts  by  praise  as  you 
do  :  for  whenever  there  is  exaggerated 
praise^  every  body  is  set  against  a  character. 
They  are  provoked  to  attack  it  Now 
there  is  Pepys^ :  you  praised  that  man  with 
such  di8|>foportion,  that  I  was  incited  to 
lessen  hini,  perhaps  more  than  he  deserves. 
His  blood  is  upon  your  head.  Bv  the  same 
principle,  your  malice  defeats  itself;  for 
your  censure  is  too  violent.  And  yet  (look- 
ing to  her  with  a  leering  smite^  she  is  the 
first  woni an  in  the  world,  could  she  but  re- 
strain that  wicked  tongue  of  her8;-^^he 
would  be  the  only  woman,  could  she  but 
command  that  little  whirligig." 
^^  [Between  Johnson  and  Pepvs  there 

was  no  cordiality,  and  «lohnson's 
dislike  iivas  certainly  increased,  if  not  caus- 
ed, by  some  degree  of  jealousy  at  the  re- 
gard which  Mrs.  Th rale  had  for  Pepys; 
and  as  the  latter  would  not  tamely  submit 
to  Johnson's  violence,  there  were  sometimes 
Fiooi,  stormy  scenes  between  them.]  [On 
Anec.  one  occasioii,  when  he  had  pro- 
y.i<Mk  voked  Mr.  Pepys,  till  something 
much  too  like  a  quarrel  was  grown  up  be- 
tween them,  the  moment  he  was  gone, 
*•  Now,**  says  Dr.  Johnson, "  is  Pepys  gone 
home  hating  me,  who  love  him  better  than 
I  did  before.  He  spoke  in  defence  of  his 
dead  friend ;  but  though  I  hope  /  spoke 
better  who  spoke  against  him,  yet  all  my 
eloquence  will  gain  me  nothing  but  an  hon- 
est man  for  my  enemy  J "  lie  did  not, 
however,  cordially  love  Mr..  Pepys,  though 
he  respected  his  abilities.  *'i  knew  the 
dog  was  a  scholar,^'  said  he,  when  they 
had  been  disputing  about  the  classics  for 
three  hours  together  one  morning  at  Streat- 
ham  ;  '*  but  that  he  had  so  much  taste  and 
so  much  knowledge  I  did  not  believe  :  I 
might  have  taken  Barnard's  word  though, 
for  Barnard  would  not  lie."] 


*  Here  Johnson  condescended  to  play  vpon  the 
wordi  Long  and  $hort,  Bnt  little  did  he  know 
that,  owing  to  Mr.  Long^'a  reserve  in  hia  preMnce, 
he  was  talking  tfam  of  a  gentleman  diBtnignisfaed 
aniongrt  his  acqoaintance  for  acateoeas  of  wit ; 
and  to  wlioifi,  I  think,  the  French  ezpreaaion,  **  II 
ptHlle  d^esfirit^**  u  particolarly  aaited.  He  baa 
gratified  ne  by  nientioning>that  be  heard  Dr.  John- 
■aa  ny,  **  Sir,  if  I  were,  to  lose  BoaweU  it  would 
be  a  limb  ampnlated.** — ^BoawsjuL. 

'  WiUiam  WelJer  Pepya,  Esq.,  one  of  the  mas- 
taia  in  the  high  court  of  chancery ,  and  well  known 
in  polite  circlea.  .My  acqoaintaoee  with  him  is 
oot  safficieat  to  enable  me  to  apeak  of  him  from 
my  own  judgment  Bnt  I  know  that  both  at  Eton 
And  Oxford  he  waa  the  iutimato  friend  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  the  MareeUtui  of  Scotland, 
^boae  extraordinary  talents,  learning,  and  virtues 
wiJI  ever  be  remembered  with  admiration  and  re- 
pat~BoawxLiM    [See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  286.—- 


.  Upon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I 
topk  the  liberty  to  say,  that  1  thou|[ht  th^re 
might  be  very  high  praise  ^iven  to  a  known 
character  which  deserved  it,  and  therefore 
it  would  not  be  exaggerated.  Thus,  one 
might  say  of  Mr.  Ekimund  Burke,  hen  a 
very  wonderful  man.  Johnsow.  **  No, 
sir,  you  would  not  be  safe,  if  another^man 
hud  a  mind  perversely  to  contradicts  He 
might  answer,  *  Where  is  all  the  wonder  ? 
Burke  is,  to  be  sures  a  man  of  uncommon 
abilities  j  with  a  great  quavtity  of  matter 
in  his  mmd,  and  a  great  fluency  of  language  ' 
in  his  mouth.  But  we  are  not  to  be  stun- 
ned and  astonished  by  him.^  So  you  see, 
sir,  even  Burke  would  suffer,-  not  from  any 
fault  of  his  own,  but  IVom  your  folly  3."     . 

Mis.  Thrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who 
had  acquired  a  fortune  of  four  thousand  a 
vear  in  trade,  but'  was  absolutely  misera::^ 
pie  because  he  could  not  ^alk  in  company; 
so  miserable,  that  he  was  impelled  to'  la- 
ment his  situation  in  the  street  to  ••*•••, 
whom  he  hates,  and  who  he  knows  despi- 
ses him.  /'  I  ain  a  most  unhappy  Inaii,'* 
said  he.  '<  I  am  invited  to  eoweersatimu  ; 
Lgo  to  converMfo'ofM;  but,  alas  !  I  have 
no  conversation.*^  Johitsok.  "Man  com- 
monly cannot  b^  successful  in  differeiit 
ways.  This  gentleman  has  q)ent,  in  get- 
ting four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  time 
in  which  he  might  have  learnt  to  talk ;  and 
now  he  cannot  talk."  Mr.  Perkins  made  a 
shrewd  and  droll  remark  :  <<  If  he  had  got 
his  four  thousand  a  year  as  a  mountebank, 
he  might  have  jeamt  to  talk  at  the  same 
time  &at  he  was  getting  his  fortune.^' 

Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The 
conversaiion  concerning  the  person  *  whose 
.character  Dr.  Johnson  had  treated  so  slights 
ingly,  as  he  did  not  know  his  merit,  was 
resumed.  Mrs.  Thrale  faid,  "You  think 
so  of  him,  sir,  because  he  is  quiet,  and  does 
not  exert  himself  with  foree.  You'll  be 
saving  the  same  thing  of  Mr.  •***>•  there, 
who  sits  as  quiet ^  This  was. not  well 
bred  ]  and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  pass  with- 
out correction.  "  Nay,  madam,  what  right 
have  You  to  talk  thus  ?  Both  Mr.  •••^ 
and  I  have  reason  to  take,  it  ill.  '  F<m  may 
talk  so  of  Mr.  •*••• ;  but  why  do  you  make 
me  do  it  ?  Have  I  said  any  thing  against 
Mr.  •*•••  ?  You  have  net  him,  that  I 
might  shoot  him  :  but  I  have  not  shot 
him." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he  had  seen 
three  folio  volumes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  say- 


'  [This  ia  a  fined)  iulaiKSe  ^see  tmte,  29th 
March,  1776)  of  Johaaon'a  contradicting  bia  awn 
aaaeitiona  when  another  peraon  ventured  to  repeat 
them.  Boawell'a  anppoaed  folly  waa  aaying  ex- 
aetly  the  aame  thing  that  Johnaon  had  aaid  to  him 
on  die  20th  Maieh,  1776.    Snte,  p.  88.-*Ed.] 

«  [Mr.  Dvdley  North.-^£D.]  •    ^ 
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inga  collected  by  me.  "  I  must  put  you 
right,  »r,"  said  I :  "for  I  ain.very  exact 
in  authenticity.  You  could  not  see  folio 
volumes,  for  I  have  none:  you  might  have 
seen  some  in  quarto  and  octavo.  This  is 
an  inattention  trhich  one  should  guard 
asraiDst.''  JoHNSOir.  "Sir,  it  is  a  want 
o?  concern  about  veracity.  He  does  not 
icDOW  that  he  saw  any  volumes.  If  he  had 
seen  them  he  could  have  remembered  their 
siBc." 

Mr,  Th^ale  appeared  veiy  lethargick  to- 
day. I  saw  him  again  on  Monday  evening, 
at  which  time  he  was  not  thought  to  be  m 
immediate  danger  :  but  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday  the  4th  he  expired. 
Upon  that  day  there  was  a  call  of  the  liters- 
rv  Club ;  but  Johnson  apologised  for  his 
absence  by  the  following  note: 

«'W0dne«Uy,[4t]iAprU.] 

*"  Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  the  othei-  gentlemen  will  ex- 
cuse his  incompliance  with  the  call,  when 
they  are  told  that  Mr.  Thrale  died  this 
morning."     . 

Johnson  was  in  the  house,  and  thus  men- 
tions the  event; 

[<*Good  Friday,  IStli  kpM,  1781. 

"  On  Wednesday,  11th,  was  buried  my 
dear  friend  Thrale,  who  died  on  Wednes- 
day, 4thj*and  with  him  w^re  buried  many 
of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About  five,  I 
think,  on  Wednesday  morning  he  expired. 
I  felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of  nis  pulse,  and 
looked  for  the.  last  time  upon  the  face  that 
for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned  up- 
on me  but  with  respect  ca  benignity  i. 
Farewell.  Mav  God,  that  delighteth  in 
merov,  have  had  merey  on  theel 
^  "I  had  constantly,  prayed  for  him  some 
time  before  his  death. 

"  The  decease  of  him,  from  whose  friend- 
ship rhad  obtained  many  opportunities  of 
amusement,  and  to  whom  I  turned  my 
tho^hts  as  to  a  ref\ige  from  misfortunes, 
has  left  me  heavy,  tfut  my  business  is 
with  myself."] 

-     [At  a  subsequent  date  he  added,  on 
the  same  paper, 

•<18UifleptenilMr. 
fr. 9bA       "My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale 
"P-   was  in  1765.    I  enjoyed  his  favour 
for  almost  a  fourth  part  of  my  life."] 


188. 


'  Johm^n'i  e»pMrioiM  on  this  oecasion  remmd 
«  of  iMsac  Walton's  ealogy  on  Wbitgtft,  in  his 
life  of  Hooker.  •«  He  lived  to  be  praMnt  at  the 
expiration  of  her  (Qnoen  Elizabeth's)  last  breath, 
and  to  behold  the  doaiog  of  those  eyes  that  had 
long  looked  npoof  him  withieverenoe  and  tiSeo- 


Mr.  Thrale>  death  was  a  very  essentia^ 
loss  to  Johnson,  Who,  although  he  did  not 
foresee  all  that  afterwards  happened,  was 
sufficientlv  convinced  that  the  comforts 
which  ^lr.  Thrale^  family  afforded  him 
would  now  in  a  great  measure  cease.  He, 
however,  continued  to  show  a  kind  atten- 
tion to  his  widow  and  children  as  long  as  it 
'was  acceptable;  and  he  took  upon  him, 
with  a  very  earnest  concern,  the  o£ee  of 
one  of  his  .executors ;  the  importance  of 
which  seemed  greater  than  usual  to  him, 
from  his  circumstance  having  been  always 
snch  that  he  had  scarcely  any  share  rn  the 
real  business  of  life.  His  friends  of  the 
Club  were  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale  might 
have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  him  for 
his  life,  which,  as  Mr.  Thrale  left  no  son 
and  a  very  lar^e  fortune,  it  would  have 
been  highly  to  nis  honour  to  have  done ; 
and,  considering  Dr.  Johnson's  age,  could 
not  have  been  of  long  duration  :  but  he 
be(|ueathed  him  only  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  the  legacy  given  to  each  of  his 
executors.  .  I  could  not  but  be  somewhat 
diverted  by  hearing  Johnson  talk  in  a  pom- 
pous manner  of  his  new  office,  and  particu 
larly  of  the  concerns  of  the  brewen^,  which 
it  was  at  last  resolved  should  be  soui.  Lord 
Lucan  tells  a  very  p^ood  storv^  which,  if 
not  precisely  exact,  is  certainly  character- 
istical;  that  when  the  sale  of  Thrale^ 
brewery  was  going  forward,  Johnson  ^" 
peared  bustling  about,  with  ah  inkhom  and 
pen  in  his  button-hole,  like  an  exciseman: 
and  on  being  asked  what  he  really  consi**- 
ered  to  be  the  value  of  the  property  which 
was  to  be  disposed  of,  answered,  "  We  are 
not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats, 
but  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice." 

[''  TO   MRS.    THRALS. 

<*  London,  5Ui  April,  I7«t. 

"  Dearest  madam, — Of  your  in-  Lettoi^ 
junctions  to  pray  for  you  and  write  'oL  "• 
to  you,  I  nope  to  leave  neither  ******* 
unobserved  ;  and  I  hope  to  find  you  wilUng 
in  a  short  time  to  alleviate  your  trouble  by 
eome  other  exercise  of  the  mind.  I  am  not 
without  my  part  of  the  calamity.  No 
death  since  that  of  my  wife  has  ever  op- 
f>re8sed  me  like  this.  But  let  us  remember 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows- 
when  to  give  and  when  to  take  away,  who 
will  look  upon  us  with  merey  through  all 
our  variations  of  existence,  and  who  in- 
vites us  to  call  on  him  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
Call  upon  him  in  this  great  revolution  of 
life,  and  call  with  confidence.  You  will 
then  find' comfort  for  the  past,  and  support 
for  the  future.  He  that  has  given  vou 
happiness  in  marriage,  to  a  degree  of  which, 
without  personal  knowledge,  I  should  have 
thought  the  description  fabulous,  can  give 
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jou  another  mode  of  happiness  iis  a  mother, 
and  at  last  the  happiness  of  losing  all  tem- 
poral carea  in  the.  thoughts  dfaneternity  in 
heaven  ' 

<*  I  do  not  exhort  you  to  reason  yonrself 
into  tranquillitjr.  We  must  first  pra^,  and 
then  labour;  nrst  implore  the  bfessio^  of 
God,  and  those  means  which  be  puts  mto 
our  hands.  Cultivated  ground  has  few 
weeds;  a  mind  occupied  by  lawful  business 
has  little  room  for  useless  regret. 

«  We  read  the  will  to-day;  but  I  will  not 
fill  my  first  letter  with  any  account  than 
that,  with  all  my  zeal  for  your  advantage^  I 
am  satisfied;  and  that  the  other  executors, 
.more  used  to  consider  property  than  I^  com- 
'mended  it  for  wisdom  and  eqmty.  Yet  why 
should  I  not  tell  you  that  you  have  five 
hundred  pounds  for  your  mmiediate  ex- 
penses, and  two  thousai^d  pounds  a  year, 
with  both  the  hou^,  and  all  the  goods? 

"  Let  US  pray  for  one  another,^  that  the 
time,  whether  long  or  short,  that  shall  vet 
be  g^ranted  us,  may  be  well  spent;  and  that 
when  this  life,  which  ^t  the  longest  is  very 
shorti  shall  pome  to  an  end,  a  better  may 
begin  which  shall  never  end."] 

J  [The  death  of  Mr.  Tbrale  dis- 
ved  the  friendship  between  him 
and  Johnson;  but  it  abated  not  in 
the  latter  that  care  (or  the  interests  of  those 
whom  his  friend  had  lefl  behind  him,  which 
he  thought  himself  bound  to  cherish,  as  a 
living  principle  of  gratitude.  The  favours 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Thrale  were  to 
be  repaid  by  the  exercise  of  kind  offices  to- 
wards his  relict  and  her  children,  and  these, 
circumstanced  as  Johnsdri  was,  could  only 
be  prudent  counsels,  friendly  admonition  to 
the  one,  and  preceptive  instruction  to  the 
others,  both  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  in- 
terpose. Nevertheless,  it  was  observed  by 
myself,  and  other  of  Johnson's  friends,  that, 
soon  afler  the  decease  of  Mr.  Thrale,  his 
visits  to  Streatham  became  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  that  he  studiously  avoided  the 
mention  of  the  place  or  family.  It  seems 
that  between  him  and  the  widow  there  was 
a  formal  taking  of  leave,  for  I  find  in  his 
diaiy  the  following  note: 

"April  Ah,  ITSS. 

"  I  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  was 
much  moved.  I  had  some  expostulations 
with  her.  She  aaid  that  she  was  likewise 
affected.  I  commended  the  Thrales  with 
great  good-will  to  God.  May  my  petitions 
nave  been  heard ! "] 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine 
at  a  club  which,  at  his  desire,  had  been  late- 
ly formed  at  the  Queen's. Arms  in  St  Paul's 
-  .Churchy aid.  [Their  dining  at  a 
club  on  the  next  day  but  one  afler 
the  loss  of  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Thrale  ap- 
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pears  at  first  t^ht  so  unfeeling,  that  it  is 
but  justice  to  insert  extracts  of  letters  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  in  which  Johnson  accounts 
ft>r  going  into  company  at  this  period.] 

[<^  ]>B.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

**  London,  AivU  9ll^  1781. 

**  Dearest  madam, — That  you  Lettoi^ 
are  gradually  recovering  your  tran-  toL  u. 
quillity  is  the  effect  to  be  humbly  P-  ***• 
expected  from  trust  in  God.  Do  Aot  repie* 
sent  life  as  darker  than  it  is.  Your  loss  has 
been  very  great,  but  yon  retain  more  than 
almost  any  other  can  nope  to  possess.  Tou 
are  high  in  the  opinion  of  mankind;  yon 
have  children  from  whom  much  pleasure 
may  be  expected;  and  that  yon  vrill  find 
many  firiends  you  have  no  reason  to  doubti,' 
Of  my  friendship,  be  it  more  or  less,  I  hope 
you  think  youriself  certain,  without  much 
art  or  care.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  me  to 
repay  the  benefits  that  I  have  received;  but 
I  hope  to  be  always  ready  at  your  pall.  Our 
sorrow  has  difierent  effects:  you  are  with- 
drawn into  solitude,  and  I  am  driven  into 
company.  I  am  afraid  of  thinking  what  I 
have.  lost.  I  never  had  such  a  friend  before* 
Let  me  have  your  prayera  &nd  those  of  my 
dear  Queeney. 

"  The  piudence  and  resolution  of  your 
design  tp  neturnjH)  soon  to  your  business 
axid  your  duty  deserves  great  praise:  I  shall 
c(«miunicate  it  on  Wednesday  to  the  other 
executors.''] 

[''dr.  JOHNSON   TO   MRS.  THRALE. 

"  Dearest  madam, — Yon  will  not  sup* 
pose  that  much  has  happened  since  last 
night,  upr  indeed  is  this  a  time  for  talking 
much  of  loss  and  gain.  The  business  of 
Christians  is  now  for  a  few  days  in  their 
own  bosoms.  God  grant  us  to  do  it  pro> 
perly !  I  hope  jon  gain  ground  on  your  af» 
fiiction:  I  hope  to  overcome  mine.  Yon 
and  Miss  must  comfbrt  one  another.  May 
you  long  Uve  happily  together !  I  have  no- 
body whom  I  expect  to  share  my.uneasi- 
;  nor,  if  I  ccfuld  communicate  it,  would 


it  be  less.  1.  give  it  little  vent,  and  amuse 
it  as  I  can.  Let  us  pray  for  one  another; 
and  when  we  meet,  we  may  try  what  fideli* 
ty  and  tenderness  n'lll  do  for  us. 

<<  There 'is  no  wisdom  in  useless  and 
hopeless  eorrow;  but  there  is  something  ia 
it  so  like  virtue,  that  he  who  is  wholly  with- 
out it  cannot  be  loved,  nor  will,  by  me  at 
least,  be  thought  worthy  of  esteem.*'] 

He  had  told  Mr.  Hoole  that  he  wished  to 
have  a  city  Olub,  and  asked  him  to  collect 
one;  but,  said  he,  <'  Don't  let  thembe/>»- 
trioti.^*  The  c(Hnpany  were  to-day  very 
sensible,  well-behaved  men.  I  have  pr^ 
served  only  two  partieniars  of  his  conversa 
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tioiD.  He  teid  he  was  ^lad  Lord  George 
Gordon  had  escaped,  rather  than  that  a 
precedent  should  be  established  for  hanging 
•  man  for  eonstruetwe  treaton,  which,  in 
consistency  with  his  true,  manljr,  constitu- 
tional toryism,  he  considered  would  be  a 
dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  power.  And 
upon  its  being  mentioned  that  an  opulent 
and  very  indolent  Scotch  nobleman,  who 
totally  resigned  the  mauftffement  of  his  af- 
lairs  to  a  man  of  knowledge  and  abilities, 
had  claimed  some  merit  by  saying,  "  The 
next  best  thing  to  managing  a  man's  own 
affairs  well  is  being  sensible  of  Incapacity, 
and  not  attempting  it,  but  having  full  con- 
fidence in  one  who  can  do  it:" — Johnson. 
"  Nay)  sir,  this  is  paltry.  There  is  a  mid- 
dle course. '  Let  a  man  give  application; 
and  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon  get  above 
a  despicable  state  of  helplessness,  and  attain 
the  power  of  dieting  for  himself." 

On  Saturday,  April  7,  T dined  wiUi  him 
at  Mr.  Boole's  with  Govemour  Bouchier 
and  Captain  Orme,  both  of  whom  had  been 
long  in  the  East  Indies;  and,  being  men  of 
good  sense  and  observation,  were  very  en>- 
tertaining.  Johnson  defended  the  oriental 
regulation  of  different  cattei  of  men  i,  which 
was  objected  to  as  totally  destructive  of  the 
hopes  of  rising  in  society  by  personal  m^rit. 
He  showed  that  there  was  tLprtndpU  in  it 
sufficiently  plausible  by  analogy.  «•  We' 
see,"  said  he,  "  in  metals  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent species;  and  so  likewise  in  animals, 
though  one  species  may  not  differ  very 
widefy  from  another,  as,  in  the  species  of 
dpgs,  the  cur,  the  spaniel^  the  mastiff.  Thet 
Bramins  are  the  mastifis  of  mankind." 

On  Thursday,  April  13, 1  dined  with  him 
at  a  bishop's,  where  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Berenjfer,  and  some  more  com- 
pany.. He  had  dined  the  <]ay  before  at  an- 
other bishop's 3.  I  have  unfortunately  re- 
corded none  of  his  conversation  at  the  bish- 
op's where  w^  dined  togeth^:  but  I  have 
preserved    his    ingenious   defence  of  hi^ 


I  Rajaponti,  the.  military  ccste;  the  BmiDiqi, 
pacifick  aiid  alMteinioiii^^Ki:A.RVET. 

*  [The  only  bishops  at  whose  houses  Johason  is 
veeorded  to  ,We  diaed  were  Shipley  of  St 
Asaph  and  Porteos  o^  Chester,  afterwards  of  Lon- 
don. Bj  a  letter  post,  April,  1782,  it  appeare 
that  he  dued  two.  consecutive  days,  in  April,  with 
the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph 'sc^nd  Chester.  It  seems 
so  unlikely  that  he  should,  in  two  succeeding 
Aprils,  have  dined  succiMsively  with  these  two 
bbbops,  tliat  the  Editor  suspected  that  the  letter 
placed  under  the  ^ear  1782,  but  undated  in  Mrs. 
PSozsi*s  volume,  really  belonged  to  1781,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  dinners  mentioned  in  the  text;  but 
the  statement  mthat  letter,  that  thesecond^of  May 
fell  on  a  Thursday,  fixes'  its  date  to  1782.  The 
matter  is  of  some  little  importance,  for  we  bad 
laiher  be  assured  that  Bishop  Porteos  were  not 
the  bishop  aUoded  to.^ED.] 


dining  twice  abroad  in  PaasioD-week;  m 
laxity  in  which  I  am  convinced  he  would 
hot  have  indulged  himself  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  his  solemn  paper  in  "  The  Ram- 
bler "  upon  that  awful  season..  It  appeared 
to  me,  that  by  being  much  more  Jn  compa- 
ny, and  enjoying  more  luxurious  living,  ,he 
had  contracted  a  keener  relish  for  pleasure, 
and  was  consequently  less  rigorous  in  his 
religious  rites.  This  he  would  not  acknowo 
ledge;  but  he  reasoned  with  admirable 
sophistry^  as  follows:-"  Why,  sir,  a  bish- 
op's calling  company  together  in  this  week 
is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  not  the  thing. 
But  you  must  consider  laxity  is  a  bad  thing: 
but  preciseness  is  also  a  bad  thing;  anl 
vour  general .  character  may  be  more  hurt 
by  preciseness  than  by  dining  with  a  bish- 
op in  Passion-week.  There  might  be  a 
handle  for  reflection.  It  mi^ht  be  said, 
'  He  refuses  to  'dine  with  a  bishop  in  Pas- 
sion-week, but  was  three  Sundavs  absent 
from  church.' " '  Boswell.  "  Very  tnie, 
sir.  But  suppose  a  man  to  be  uniformly  of 
good  conduct,  would  it  not  be  better  that 
he  should  refuse  to  dine  with  a  biah<4»  ^^ 
this  week,  and  so  not  encourage  a  bad  prac- 
tice by  his  example  ? "  JoHvsoir.  "  why, 
sir,  you  are  to  consider  whether  you  mieht 
not  do  more  harm  by  lessening  the  influ- 
ence of  a  bishop's  character  by  your  disap- 
probation in  refusing  liim,  than  by  going 
to  hun." 

''to  MRS.  tUCT   POftTBR,  IX  LICBFIELD. 
"  London,  i2th  April,  itsl 

"  Dear  madam,'— Life  is  full  of  troubles. 
I  have  just  lost  my  dear  friend  Thrale.  I 
hope  he  is  happy;  but  I  have  had  a  great 
loss.  I  am  otherwise  pretty  weiL  1  re- 
quire scfcae  care  of  myself,  but  that  care  is 
not  inefiectual;  and  when  I  am  out  of  or- 
der, I  think  it  oflen  my  own  fault 

"  The  spring  is  now  making  quick  ad- 
vances. As  it  is  the  season  in  which  the 
whole  world  is  enlivened  and  invigorated, 
I  hope  that  both  you  and  I  shall  partake  of  its 
benefits.  My  desire  is  to  see  Lichfield;  but 
being  lef\  executor  to  my  friend,  I  know 
not  whether  I  can  be  spared;^ but  I  will 
try,  for  it  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one 
another;  and  how  little  we  can  promise 
ourselves  many  more  interviews,  we  are 
taught  by  hourly  examples  of  mortality. 
Let  us  try  to  live  so  as  that  mortality  may 
not  be  an  evil.  Write  to  me  soon,  my  dear- 
est: your  letters  will  give  me  great  plea- 
sure. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Porter  has  not  had 
his  box;  but  by  sending  it  to  Mr.  Mathias, 
who  very  readily  undertook  its  conveyance, 
I  did  the  best  I  could,  and  perhaps  beibie 
now  he  has  It. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  compliments 
to  my  friends.    I  have  a  great  value  for 
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their  kindness,  and  hope  to  enjoy  it  hefore 
summer  is  past.    Do  write  to  roe.    I  am, 
dearest  love,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam..  JoHwsoH." 

On  Friday,  April  IS,  being  Good  Fri- 
day, I  went  to  St  Clement's  church  with 
him  as  usual,  lliere  I  saw .  as^ain  his  old 
feHow-coUegian,  Edwards,  to  whom  I  said, 
**  I  think,  sir.  Dr.  Johnson  and  you  meet 
only  at  church."  "Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the 
best  place  y^e  can  meet  in,  except  heaven, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  there  too."  Dr. 
Johnson  told  me  that  there  was  very  little 
communication  between  Edwards  and  him 
allsr  their  unexpected  renewal  of  acquaintp- 
ance.  '*  But ,"  said  he,  smiling, "  he  met  me 
once  and  saidj  <  f  am  told  you  have  written  a 
very  pretty  book  called  "  The  Rambler."  ' 
'  I  was  unwilling  that  he  should  leave  the 
world  in  total  darkness,  and  sent  him  a  set.** 
Mr.  Berenger  ^  visited  him '  to-day,  and 
was  very  pleasing.  We  talked  of  an  even- 
ing society  for  conversation  at  a  house  in 
town,  of  which  we  were  all  member6,  but 
df  which  Jphnson  said,  "  It  will  never  do, 
sir.  There  is  nothing  served  about  there^ 
neither  tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  lemonade,  nor 
any  thing  what^er;  and  depend  upon  it, 
sir,  a  man  does  not  bve  to  go  to  a  place 
from  whence  he  comes  out  exactly  as  he 
went  in."  !  endeavoured,  for  argument's 
sake,  to  maintain  that  men  of  learning  and 
talents  might  have  very  good  intellectual 
Society,  without  the  aid  of  any  little  grati- 
fications of  the  senses.  Berenger  joined 
with  Johnson,  and  said  that  without  tliese 
any  meeting  would  be  dull  and  insipid.  He 
woukl  therefore  have  all  the  slight  refresh- 
ments; nay,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have 
some  cold  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon 
a  sideboard.  '*  Sir,"  said  Johiuson  to  me, 
with  an  air  of  iriumph,  "  Mr.  Berenger 
knows  the  world.  Every  body  loves  to 
have  gbod  things  furnished  to  them  without 
any  trouble.  I  told  Mrs.  Thrale  once,  that, 
as  she  did  not  choose  to  have  card- tables, 
she  should  have  a  profusion  of  the  best 
sweetmeats,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  have 
company  enough  come  to  her."  I  agreed 
with  my  illustrious  friend  upon  this  suDject; 
for  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  man  a  com- 
posite animal,  ^nd  where  there  is  nothing 
to  refresh  the  body,  the  mind  will  languish. 
On  Sunday,  April  15,  being  Easter  day, 
after  solemn  worship  in  St  rauPs  church, 
I  found  him  alone.  Dr.  Seott,  of  the  Com- 
mons, came  in.  He  talked  of  its  having 
been  said,  that  Addison  wrote  some  of  his 

'  Richard  Berenger,  Esq.,  maaj  yean  gentle- 
man of  the  bene  to  hii  present  nuyeatj,  and  an- 
thoar  of  '*  The  Hiitoiy  and  Art  of  Hoiseauui- 
aJiip,"  in  two  Tolomes,  4to.  1771.— Mai.onk 
[See  ante,  voL  i.  ^  26S,  and >  168  of  thia  vol 
—Ed.] 


best  p8i>era  in  <*The  Spectator"  when 
warm  with  wine.  Dr.  /ohnson  did  not 
seem  willing  to  admit  this.  Dr.  Scott,  as 
a  confirmation  of  it,  related,  that^lackstone, 
a  sober  man,  composed,  his  "Commenta* 
ries  "  with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him;  and 
found  his  mind  invigorated  and  supported 
in  the  fatigue  of  his  great  work,  by  a  tem- 
perate use  of  it. 

I  toM  him,  tlmt  in  a  company  where  I 
had  lately  been,  a  desire  was  eiroreesed  to 
know  his  authority  for  the  s)iocKing  story 
of  Addison's  sending  an  execution  into 
Steele's  house*.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "it  ^s 
generally  knownj'it  ik  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of 
that  period:  it  is  as  well  known  as  that  he  • 
wrote  <  Cato.'  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  once  if- 
defended  Addison  to  me,  by  alleging  that 
he  did  it  in  order  to  cover  Steele's  goods 
from  other  creditors,  who  were  going  to 
seize  them." 

We  talked  of  the  difierence  between 
the  mode  of  education  at  Oxford  and  that 
in  those  colleges  where  instruction  is  chiefly 
conveyed  by  lectures.  JoHBsoir.  "  Lee-  * 
tures  were  once  useful;  but  now,  when  aH 
can  read,  and  books  are  so  numerous,  lec- 
tures are  unnecessary.  If  your  attention 
fails,  and  you  miss  a  part  of  the  lecture,  it 
is  lost;  you  cannot  go  back  as  you  do  upon 
a  book."  Dr.  Scott  agreed  with  him. 
"  Bqt  yet,"  said  I,  "Dr.  Scott,  you  yourself 
gave  lectures  at.  Oxfbrd^"  He  smiled. 
"  Tou  laughed,"  then  said  I, "  at  those  who 
came  to  you." 

Dr.  Scott  lefl  us,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
went  to  dinner.  Our  company  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmouuns,  Mr.  Lev- 
ett,  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  (Mr.  Macbean), 
and  Mrs.  Hall,  sister  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
John  Wesley,  and  resembling  him,  as  I 
thought,  both  in  figure  and  manner.  John- 
son produced  now,  for  the  first  time,  some  ^ 
handsome  silver  salvers,  which  he  tokl  me 
he  had  bought  fourteen  years  ago;  so  it 
was  a  great  dfay.  I  was  not  a  little  amused 
by  ob^rving  Allen  perpetually  struggling 
to  talk  in  the  manner  or  Johnson,  like  the 
little  frog  in  the  fable  blowing  himself  up 
to. resemble  the  stately  ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religions  Robin- 
Hood  socie^,  which  met  every  Sunday 
evening  at  doachmakers^-hall,  for  free  de- 
bate; and  that  the  subject  for  this  night 
was,  the  text  which  relates,  with  otiier  miiw 
ades  which  happened  at  our  Saviour'adeath, 
"  And  the  graves  were  opened, 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  ^^'^t, 
which  slept  arose,  and  came  out 
of  the  ghives  afler  his  resurreetron^  and 
went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto 
many."    Mrs.  Hall  said  it  was  a  very  cnri* 


•  [See  ante,  p.  274,  n.— En.] 
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ous  subject,  aud  sbe  should  Uke  to  hear  it 
discussed.  Joii;vsoir  (sonoewhat  warmly). 
<*  One  would  not  go  to,  such  a  place  to  hear 
it|— one  would  not  be  seen  in  such  a  place 
— to  give  countenance  to  such  a  meeting." 
I,  however,  resolved  that  I  would  go. 
<<  But,  sir,"  said  she  to  Johnson,  "  I  should 
like  to  hear  you  discuss  it"  He  seemed 
reluctant  to  engac^e  in  it.  She  talked  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  human  race  in  gene- 
ral, and  maintained  that  we  shall  be  raised 
with  the  same  bodies.  Johkson.  "  Nay, 
madam,  we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same 
body;  for  the  Scripture  uses  the  illustration 
of  grain  sown,  ana  we  know  that  the  grain 
which  grows  is  not  the  same  with  what  is 
Bown^  You  cannot  suppose  that  we  shall 
4-  rise  with  a  diseased  bo^y;  it  is  enough  if 
there  be  such  a  sameness  as  to  distinguish 
identity  of  person.^  j3he  seemed  desirous 
of  knowing  xnore,  but  he  lefl  the  question 
in  obscurity. 

Of  imparitions  i,  he  observed, '/  A  total 
disbeliei  of  them  is  adverse  to  the  opinion 
of  the  existence  of  the  soul  l^tween  death 
.  and  the  last  day;  the  question  simply  is, 
wliether  departed  spirits  ever  have  t)ie 
power  of  making  themselves  perceptible  to 
us:  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  seen  an  ap- 
parition can  only  be  convinced  himself ^  his 
authocity  will  not  convince  another;  and 
his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be  founded 
on  beinff  toM  something  which*  cannot  be 
known  but  by  supernatural  means." 

He  mentifned  a  thing  as  not  unfrequent, 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  before,— being 
called,  that  is,  hearing  one's  name  pronounc- 
ed by  the  voice  of  a  known  person  at  a  great 
distance,  far  beyond  theposaibilitv  of  ^ing 
leached  by  any  sound  uttered  by  human 
organs.  '*  An  acquaintance,  on  whose  ve- 
racity I  can  depend,  told  me,  that  walking 


^  Ab  this  subject  freqatsotly  recars  in  these  vol- 
*  vmm,  the  reader  uwy  be  led  erroneously  to  sapi- 
pose  that  Dr.  Johnson  w^so  fond  of  snch  dis- 
coasions  as  freqneAtly  to  imrodacethem.  Btit  the 
troth  is,  that  the  anthoor  himself  delighted  in 
talking  concerning  ghosts  and  what  he  has  fte- 
qnently  denominated  the  myateriotu  ;  and  there- 
ibre  took  every  opportnnity  of  leading  Johnson  to 
converM  on  sncfa  subjects. — Malonjb.  The  ao- 
tbour  6f  this  work^wa^  OHtft  undoubtedly  fond  of 
the  myeterume,  and  peihaps  upon  some  occaskms 
may  have  directed  the  eonvefsation  to  those  topicB, 
when  they  woidd  nqt  spontaneously  have  suggest 
•d  iheniselTes  te  Johnson's  mind;  but  that  he 
also  had  a  k>ve>  for  specnbitions  of  that  nature  may 
be  gathered  from  his  writings  tfaronghout. — J. 
BoswxjLi*.  [All  this  is  very  true,  and  we  have 
seen  {ante,  vol.  l  p.  487^  n.)  that  Mr.  Boswell 
had  soroe-fitith  in  apparitioms  but  the  converHi- 
tion  of  this  particular  evening  might  have  arisen 
amongst  men  not  at  all  inclined  to  the  mysterious, 
from  the  mention  of  the  subject  which  was  .that 
ni^t  to  be  debated  at  Coachmakers'-halL — ^Eo.] 


home  one  evening  to  Kilmarnock,  he  heard 
himaelf  called  fVom  a  wood,  bv  the  voice  of 
a  brother  who  had  gone  to  America;  and 
the  next  packet  brought  accounts  of  that 
brother's  death."  Macbean  asserted  that 
this  inexplicabl€f  calling  was  a  thing  very 
well  known.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  one 
day  at  Oxford,  as  he  was  turning  the  key 
of  his  chamber,  he  heard  his  mother  dis- 
tinctly call — Sam.  *  She  was  then  at  Uch- 
field;  but  nothing  ensued.  This  phenome- 
non is,  I  think,  as  wonderful  as  any  other 
mysterious  fact,  vAiich  many  people  are 
very  slow  to  believe,  or  rather,  indeed,  re- 
ject with  an  obstinate  contempt. 

[It  is  .probably  another  version  of  _^' 
the  same  s^ory  to  which  Jdrs.  Piozzi  ?*^ 
alludes,  when  she  says,  ^<  that  at 
Brighthelmstone  once,  when  Johnson  was 
not  present,  ^r.  Beauclerk  assert€»d  that 
he  was  afraid  of  spirits;  and  I,  who  was  se- 
cretly offended  at  the  charge,  asked  him, 
the  firtt  opportunity  I  could  find,  what 
ground  he  had  ever  giv^n  to  the  work!  for 
such  a  report?  <  I  can,'  replied  he,  *  recol- 
lect nothing  nearer  it,  than  my  telling  Dr. 
Lawrence  many  years  ago,  that  a  bng  time 
after  my  poor  mother's  death  I  heard  her 
voice  calf  Saw.'  *  What  answer  did  the 
doctor  make  to  your  story,  sir^'  said  1. 
^None  in  the  world,'  replied  he;  and  sud- 
denly changed  the  conversation.  Now  as 
Dr.  Johnson  bad  a  most  unshaken  faith, 
without  any  mixture  of  credulity,  tliis  story 
must  either  h^ve  been  strictly  true,  or  his 

Sersuasion  of  its  trujth  the  efiect  of '  disor- 
cred  ,  spirits.  I  relate  the  anecdote  pre- 
cisely as  he  told  it  me;  but  could  not  pre- 
vail on  him  to  draw  out  the  talk  into  length 
for  farther  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity."] 

Some  time .  after  this,  upon  his  making  a 
remark  which  escaped  my  attention,  Mrs. 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  both  t<^ther 
striving  to  answer  him.  He  grew  angry,  and 
called  out  loudly,  "  Nay,  when  you  both 
speak  at  once,  it  is  intolerable."  But  check- 
ing himself,  and  softening,  he  said,  "  Thk 
one  may  say,  though  you  are  ladies."  Then 
he '  brightened  into  gay  humour,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
songs  in  "  The  Beggar's  Opera," 
«  But  two  at  a  time  tb/en  's  no  mortal  can  hoar." 

"  What,  sir,"  said  I,  "  are  you  going  to 
turn  Captain  Maclieath  fV  There  was 
something  as  pleasantly  ludicrous  in  this 
scene  as  can  be  imagined.  The  contrast 
between  Macheath,  l^Uv,  and  Lucy — and 
Dr.  Samuel .  Johnson,  blind,  peevish  Mrs. 
Williams,  and  lean,  lank,  preaching  Mrs. 
Hall,  was  exquisite. 

I  stole  away  to  CoaChm^dLers'-hall,  and 
heard  the  dimculi  text  of  whieh  we  had 
talked,  discussed  with  great  deceiicy,  and 
•ome   iBtelligenoe,  by   several   speakos. 
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Theie  wm  a  dijfereace  of  opinion  as  to  the 
appearance  of  ghosts  in  modern  times, 
though  the  arguments  for  it,  supported  bv 
Mr.  Addison's  authority,  preponderated. 
The  immediate  subject  of  debate  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  boaieg  of  the  saints  having 
been  aatd  to  rise,  and  by  .the  question  what 
became  of  them  afVerwards  :— did  they  re- 
turn again  to  their  ^aves  ?  or  were  they 
translated  to  heaven  ?  Only  one  evange- 
list mentions  the  fkct  i*,  and  the  commenta- 
tors wliom  i  have  lo^ed  at  do  not  make 
the  passage  clear.  There  is,  however,  no 
Qcoasioh  for  our.  understanding  it  farther 
than  to  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary manifeatationB  of  divine  power 
whjcb  accompanied  the  most  important 
event  that  ever  happened. 

On  Fridav,  April  30,-  I  spent  with  him 
one  of  the  happiest  days  that  I  remember 
to  have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
fife.  Mrs.  Garrick,  whose  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband  Was,  I  beueve,  as  siiH 
cere  as  wounded  affectioki  and  admiration 
eould  produce,  had  this  day,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  death,  a  seiefet  party  or  his 
friends  to  dine  with  her.  The  cpmpanv 
was,  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  lived  with 
ner,  and  whom  she  called  her  chapl8;in ; 
Mrs.  Bo8ca>ven,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter, 
Sir  Joshna  Reynolds,  Dr.  Purney,  Dr.  John- 
son; and  myself.  We  found  ourselves  very 
elegantly  entertained  at  her  house  in  the 
Adelphi,  where  I  have  passed  many  a  pleach 
ing  hour  with  him  "  who  gladdened  life." 
She  looked  well^  talked  of  her  husband  with 
complacency,  and  while  she  cast  her  e^ 
on  his  portrait,  which  hung  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, said,  that  ^*  death  was  now  the 
most  agreeable  object  to  ber."  The  very 
semblance  of  David  Garrick  was  cheering. 
Mr.  Beauclerkj  with  happy  propriety,  in- 
scribed under  that  fine  portrait  of  him, 
which  by  Lady  Diana's  kindness  is  now 
the  property  of  my  friend  Mr.  Langton,  the 
folk>wing  passage  from  his  beloved  Shaks- 
peare: 
**  A  merrier  man, 

Witlua  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I,  never  spent  an  hoar's  talk  withal. 
Hit  eye  begets  occaaron  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch 
'Ilie  other  tarns  to  a  mtrtb-moving  jest; 
Whkh  hk  fiur  tongae  (Conceit's  etpoeitor) 
Deliven  in  aacb  apt  add  gradooa  woids, 
That  aged  ean  play  traanl  at  bastalea, 
And  yooqger  bearings  aie  quite  ravished; 
So  sweet  uid  volable  is  his  disconne  '." 
We  were  all  in  fine  ^irits  :  and  I  whis- 
pered to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  *<  I  believe  thia.ia 
as  much  as  can  be  made  of  life."    Ip  addi- 


'  St  Matthew,  chap.  xxviL  v.  62,  68.— Boa* 

WELI.. 

*  [Rosaline's  charaeter  of  Biiea.    J>ee*S'X«- 
bcur  Last,  act  2,  ac.  1.— En.] 


tion  to  k  splendid  entertainment,  we  were 
regaled  with  Lichfield  ale,  which  had  a  pe- 
culiar af^ropriate  value.  Sir  Joshua,  and 
Dr.  Burney,  and  I,  drank  cordially  of  it  lo 
Dr.  Johnson's  health  5'  and  tjhough  be 
would  not  joiti  us,  he  as  cordially  answer^, 
"Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  as  well  as  you 
do  me," 

The  general  eflfect  of  this  day  dwells  up- 
on my  mind  in  fond  remembrance ;  but  I 
do  not  find  much  conversation  recoided. 
What  I  have  preserved  shall  be  faithfully, 
given. 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  Mf. 
Thomas  Hollis,  the  strenuous  whig,  whQ 
used  to  send  over  Europe  presents  of  de- 
mocratical  books,  with  their  boards  stamp- 
ed.with  daggers  and  cape  of  liberty.  Mrs, 
Carter  said,  "  He  was  a  bad  man :  he  used 
to  talk  uncharitably;"  J6hk8on.  <'  Poh  ! 
poh  !  madam  5  who  is  the  worse  for  being 
talked  of  very  unchariubiy  ?  Besides,  he 
was  a  dull  poor  creature  as' ever  livec^:  and 
I  believe'he  would  not  have  done  harm  to  a 
man  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  very  opposite 
principles  to  his  own.  I  remember  once 
at  the  Societv  of  Arts,  when  an  advertise- 
ment was  to  be  drawn  up,  he  pointed  me 
out  as  the  n^an  who  could  do  it  best  This, 
vou  will  observe,  was  kindness  to  me.  I 
however  slipt  aWay  and  escaped  it" 

Mrs.  Carter  havhig  said  or  the  same  per- 
son, "  I  doubt  he  was  an  atheist : "  John- 
son. "I  do  n't  know  that  He  might,  per- 
haps, have  become  one,  if  he  had  had  time  to 
ripen  (smilingV  He  might  have  exubera^ 
ted  into  an  atneist.'^ 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  praised  "  Mudge's' 
Sermons."  Jobnson.  "Mudge's  Sermons 
are  good,  but  not  practical.  He  grasps 
more  sense  than  he  can  hold;  he  takes 
more  corn  than  he  can  make  into  meal ;  he 
Opens  a  wide  prospect,  but  it  is  so  distant, 
it  is  hidistinct  I  love  *  Blair's  Sermons.'  n 
Though  the  doe  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
presbyterian,  and-every  thing  he  should  not 
be,  I  was  the  first  to  praise  them.  Such 
was  my  candour"  (smiling).  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen. <'  Such  his  great  merit,  to  get 
the  better  of  all  your  prejudices."  John- 
son. «  Why,  madam,  let  us  compound  the 
matter ;  let  us  ascribe  it  to  my  candour, 
and  his  merit" 

In  the  evening  we  had,  a  large  company 
in  the  drawing-room ;  eeveral  ladies,  the 
Bishop  of  KillaToe,  [Dr.  Barnard}  Dr.  Ptor- 
cy,  Mr.  Chamberla^ne  of  the  treasury,  kc, 
&c.  Somebodv  said,  the  life  of  a  mere  lit* 
erary'man  could  notb^  verv  entertaining. 
JoHNBOir.  **  But  it  certainly  may.  This 
is  a  remark  wiiich  has  been  mide,  and  re^ 
^ted,  witho^it  justice.  Why  should  the 
life  of  a  literary  roan  be  less  entertaining 
than  the  liie  of  any  other  man  ?    Are  ;there 

'  *  [See  page  284  of  this  volame^^Eni]  ^ 
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not  as  interestinff  varieties  in  such  a  life  ? 
As  o  Hterary  Mfe  it  may  be  very  entertain- 
iog."  B08WALL.  "  But  it  must  be  better 
surely  wheq  it  is  diversified  with  a  little  ac^ 
ti?e  variety — such  as  having  gone  to  Ja- 
maica \ — or — his  having  gone  to  the  Heb- 
rides." Johnson  was  not  displeased  at 
this 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  authour, 
he  toid  us  a  curious  circumstance  in  his  life, 
which  was,  that  he  had  married  a  printer's 
()evil.  •  RfiTfioLps.  *<  A  printer^s  devil, 
sir !  why,  I  thought  a  printer's  devil  was  a 
creature  with  a  black  face  and  in  rags." 
Johnson.  "Tea,  sir.  But  I  suppose  he 
had  her  face  washed,  and  put  clean  clothes 
on  her.  (Then  looking^  verv  serious,  and 
very  earnest)  And  she  did  not  disgrace 
him ; — ^the  woman  had  a  bottom  of  good 
•ense."  The  word  bottom  thus  introduced 
was  so  ludicrous  when  contrasted  with  his 
gravity,  that  most  of  us  could  not.  forbear 
tittering  and  laughing ;  though  1  recollect 
that  the  Bishop  of  KiUaloe  kept  bis  covn« 
tenance  wfth  perfect  steadiness,  while  Miss 
Hannah  More  slyly  hid  her  face  behind  a 
lady's  back  who  sat  on  the  same  settee  with 
her.  His  pride  could  not  bear  that  any 
expression  of  his  should  excite  ridicule, 
when  he  did  not  intend  it :  he  therefore 
resolved  to  assume  and  exercise  deqx)tick 
power,  glanced  sternly  around,  and  called 
out  in  a  strong  tone, "  Where 's  the  merri- 
ment ? "  Then  collecting  himself,  and 
looking  awfnl,  to  make  us  feel  how  he 
couki' impose  restraint,  and  as  it  were 
searching  his  mind  for  a  stiU  more  ludicrous 
word,  he  elawly  pronounced,  "  I  say  the 
toomon  was  funaameniaUy  sensible  ;-*'  as 
if  he  had  said,  hear  this  norw,  and  laugh  if 
you  dare.  We  ali  sat  composed  as  at  a 
funeral  i» 
He  and  I  walked  away^  together  j  we 

^  stopped  a  little  while  by  the  rails  of  the 
Adetphi,  looking  ^n  the  Thames,  and  I 
said  to  him  with  some  emotion,  that  I  was 
now  thinking  of  two  friends  we  had  lost, 
who  once  lived  in  the  buikliugs  behind  us, 
Beauclerk  and  Garrick.  <<  Ay,  air  (said  he, 
tenderly),  and  two  such  friends  as  cannot 
be  supplied," 

.  ,  For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not 
see  him  very  ofVen,  and  of  the  conversation 
which  I  did  enjoy,  I  am  sorry  to  find  I  have 
pfeserved  but  little.  I  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  other  matters  which 
required  .exertk>n  and  aasidutty,  and^neces- 
sarily  occupied  almost  all  my  tune. 

One  day  having  spdken  very  freely  of 
those  who  were  tl^n  in  power,  he  said  to 
me,  <f  Between  ourselv^,  sir,  I  do  not  lik^ 

*  [Tlie  Editor  hopes  that  nch  a  scene  as  tbn 
oolild  not  now  oecor  in  any  respectable  company 
'—Ed.] 


to  give  0/poai^^'oJitheaatisfactioBof  kcGw  ' 
ing  how  much  I  disapprove  of  the  raina 
try."  And  when  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Burke  had  boasted  how  quiet  the  nation 
was  in  Georp^e  the  Second's  reign,  when 
whigs  were  in  power,  compared  with  the 
present  reign,  when  tories  governed} — 
"  Why,  sir,"  sakl  he, «'  you  are  to  consider 
that  tories  having  more  reverence  for 
government,  will  not  oppose  with  the  same 
violence  as  whi^,  who,  being  unrestrained 
by  that  principle,  will  oppose  by  any 
means.^'    . 

This  montli  be  kwt  not  onlv  Mr.  Thrale, 
but  another  friend,  Mr.  Wiluam  Stiahan, 
jpinioTy  printer, -^  the  ekiest  son  of  his  old 
and  constant  friend,  printer  to  his  majes- 
*'T0  MRS.    STRAHAlf. 

*«SM  April,  IVtl. 

^^Deak  MAnAM,— The  grief  which  I 
ibel  for  the  loss  of  a  very  kind  friend  is  suF- 
ficient  to  make  roe  know  how  much  you 
suffer  by  the  death  of  an  amiable  son  :  a 
man  of  whom  I  think  it  may  be  tmlv  said, 
that  no  one  knew  him  who  does  not  lament 
him.  I  kx>k  upon  myself  as  having  a  friend, 
another  friend,  taken  from  me. 

'' Comfort,  dear  madam,  I  wonld  give 
you,  if  I  could ;  but  I  know  how  little  the 
forms  of  consolation  can  avail.  Lei  me, 
however,  counsel  you  not  to  waste  yonr 
health  in  unprofitable  sorrow,  but  go  to 
Bath,  and  enueavour  to  prok>ng  your  own 
life;  but  when  we  have  alt  done  aU  that 
we  can,  one  friend  must-  in  time  lose  the 
other.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  moat  hum 
bte  servant,  "  SAif.  Johnson.'* 

On  Tuesday,  Mi^  8, 1  had  the  nleasnre 
of  affain  dining  with  him  and  Mr.  Wilkes, 
at  Mr.  Dilly's.  No  negotiation  was  now 
required  to  bring  them  together ;  for  John- 
son was  BO  well  satisfied  with  the  former 
interview,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  ineet 
Wilkes  eeain,  who  was  this  day  seated 
between  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Johnson ; 
(between  T}ruth  ^  and  Reason,  as  General 
Paoli  said,  when  I  told  him  of  it.)  WiJLms, 
-*<  I  have  been  thinking,  Dr.  Jonnson,  that 
there  should  be  a  bill  Drought  into  parlia- 
ment that  the  controverted  electiona  for 
Scotland  should  be  tried  in  that  country,  at 
their  owtf  Abbey  of  Holyrood-honse,  and 
not  here;  for  the  consequence  of  trying 
them  here  is,  that  we  have  an  inundation 
of  Scotchmen,  who  come  w>  and  never  go 
back  again.  Now  here  is  Iloswell,  who  is 
come  upon  the  election  for  his  otvn  county, 
which  will  notla^t  a  fortnight."  Jobubok. 
**  Nay,  sir,  I  see. no  reason  why  they  shoukl 
be  tried  at  all ;  for,  you  know,  one  Scotch^ 


'  [In  allosidn  to  Dr.  Beattia'i  Emaj  on  2V«rJk 
-£n.] 
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mtn  h  as  good  as  another.''  WiLns. 
^  Pray,  BoBWell,  how  much  may  be  got  in 
a  year  by  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar  ?  '* 
B08WB1.L.  *'l  believe,  two -thousand 
pounds."  WiLKBS.  "  How  can  it  be 
pofluble  to  spend  that  money  in  Scotland  f" 
JoRirsoH.  ''Why,  sir,  the  money  may 
be  spent  in  England  ;  but  there  is  aharder 
question.  If  one  man  in  Scotland  gets 
possession  of  two  thousand  pounds,  what 
remains  for  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  ? " 
W11.KBS.  **  You  know,  in  the  last  war, 
the  immense  booty  which  Thurot  carried 
off  by  the  complete  plunder  of  seven  Scotch 
isles ;  he  re-embarked  with  thrB$  and  aix- 
peneeJ^  Here  again'  Johnson  and  Wilkes 
joined  in  extravagant  sportive  raillery  u|X>n 
the  supposed  poverty  of  Scotland,  which 
Dr.  Beattie  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
our  while  to  dispute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  intro- 
duced, Mr.  Wilkes  censured  it  as  .pedantry. 
J0HHS09.  **  No,  sir,  it  is  a  good  thing ; 
there  is  a  community  of  mind  in  it.  Clas- 
sical tiuotation  is  the  pmroU  of  literary  men 
alt  over  the  world.**  Wilkes.  "Upon 
the  Continent  they  all  quote  the  Vulgate 
Bible.  Shakspeare  is  chiefly  quoted  here ; 
and  we  quote  also  Pope,  Prior,  Butler, 
Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley.'*    '' 

We  talked  of  letter-writing.  Jo  huso  v. 
'*  It  is  now  become  so  much  the  fashion  to 
publmh  letters  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I 
put  as  little  into  mine  as  I  can.**'  Bos- 
WKLL.  "  Do  what  you  will,  sir,  you  can- 
not avoid  it  Sboukl  you  even  write  as  ill 
as  you  can,  your  letters  would  be  published 
as  curiosities : 

*  Behold  a  miracle!  instead  of  wit, 

See  two  dull  lines  with  Stanhope's  pencil  writ'  " 

He^ve  us  an  entertaining  account  of 
Bet  Fhnt,  a  woman  of  the  town,  who,  with 
some  eccenlrick  talents  and  much  effronte- 
ry, forced  herself  upon  his  acquaintance. 
"Bet,"  said  he,  "wrote  her  own  Life  in 
verse  1,  which  she  brought  to  me,  wishing 
that  I  would  furnish  her  with  a  preface  to 
it  (laughing).  I  used  to  say  of  her,  that 
she  was  generally  slut  and  drunkard  ; — 
occasional^  whore  and  thief.  She  had, 
however,  genteel  lodgings,  a  sninnet  on 
which  she  played,  and  a  boy  that  walked 
before  her  chair.  Poor  Bet  was  taken  up 
on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  counterpane,  and 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Chief  Justice 
[Willes,]  who  loved  a  wench,  summed  up 


*  Johnson,  whose  noemoiy  was  wonderiiiI|y  ro- 
tentive,  remembered  the  fint  four  lines  of  this  cn- 
rions  production,  which  hate  been  eomamnicated 
to  me  by  a  jonng  lady  of  his  acquaintance: 

"  When  flr^t  I  drrw  ifiy  Tltal  breath, 
A  little  mlnlkln  1  came  upon  earthy 
And  then  1  came  fl-om  a  dark  abede, 
bto  this  gsjr  smI  gaudy  workl.**—BoswBLL 


favourably,  and  she  was  aoqiiitted  9.  After 
which.  Bet  said,  with  a  gay  and  satisfied 
air,  'Now  that  the  counterpane  is  my  otMi, 
I  shall  make  a  petticoat  of  it.' " 

Tulkin^  of ,  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  de^ 
scribed  it  as  -accompanied  with  all  the 
charms  of  poetical  expression.  Johsson. 
«f  No,  sir;  oratory  is  the  power  of  beating 
down  your  adversary's  arguments,  and  put- 
ting better  in  their  place."  Wilkks. 
"Ekit  this  does  not  move  the  passions." 
Joairsoir.  "  He  i^ust  be  a  weak  roan  wha 
is  to  beso  moved."  Wilkks  (naming  a  cel^ 
ebrated  orator).    **  Amidst  all  the  brilliancy 

of ^'s  3  imagination,  and  the  exuberance 

of  his  wit,  there  is  a  strange  want  of  ta$te. 
It  was  observed  of  Apelles's  Venus  ^,  that 
her  flesh  seemed,  as  ir  she  had  been  nour- 
ished by  roses :  his  oratory  would  sbmetimei 
make  one  suspect  that  he  eats  potatoes  and 
drinks  whiskey." 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we 
are  of  forms  in  this  country,  arid  gave  as 
an  instance,  the  vote  of  the  lious^  of  com- 
mons for  remitting  money  to  pay  the  army 
in  America  in  Portugal  pieces,  when,  in 
reality,  the  remittance  is  made  not  in  Por- 
tugal money,  but  in  ouj  specie.  Johnsof. 
"  Is  there  not  a  law^  sir,  against  export- 
inff  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  ? '' 
Wilkes.  <<Yes,  sir;  but  might  not  the 
house  of  commons,  in  case  of  real  evident 
necessity,  order  ouikown  current  coin  to  be 
sent  into  our  own  colonies  ?*'  Here  Johnson^ 
with  that  quickness  of  recollection  which  dis- 
tinguished him  so  eminently,  gave  the  Mid- 

}  The  accomit  whkh  Johnson  had  received  on 
this  occasion  was  not  qnite  accurate.  Bet  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  September,  1758,  not  by 
the  chief  justice  [WiUes. — ^Ed.]  here  alloded  to 
(who  however  tried  another  eaaseon  the  same  day)« 
but  before  Sir  William  Moreton,  recorder;  and 
she  was  acquitted,  not  in  conseqnenee  of  any  fa- 
vourable iumming  up  of  the  judge,  but  becanae. 
the  prosecutrix,  Mary  Walthow,  could  not  prove 
that  the  goods  chai^ged  to  have  been  stolen  (a  coun- 
terpane, a  silver  apoonv  two  najikins,  &c.)  wero  her 
property.  Bet  does  not  appear,  to  have  lived  at 
that  time  in  a  very  genteel  style;  for  she  paid  lor 
her  ready-fiiroisbed  room  in  Meard*s-conrt,  Dean- 
street,  Soho,  from  which  these  articles  were  al- 
leged to  be  stolen,  only  five  shiUiTtge  a  week, 
Mr.  James  Boswell  took  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  sessions  paper  to  ascerluin  these  porticnlan. — 
Malonb. 

>  [Mr.  Burke's.— Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  Wilkes  mistook  the  objection  of  Ea 
phranorto  the  Theseus  ofParrhasius  for  a  de- 
8criptk>n  of  the  Venus  of  Appellee.  Vkle  Plu^ 
torch*  *  *  Bellone  an  pace  clariores  Athenienses.  * ' 
— KxARiTBY.  [<*  Evphranor,  comparing  his 
own  representation  of  Theseus  with  that  by  Par- 
ibanos,  said  that  the  latter  looked  as  if  the  henK 
had  been  fed  on  roeei,  but  that  bis  showed  that 
he  had  Hved  on  heif."  Plut,  Xyl.  v.  ii.  p. 
S46.--^Ed.1 
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dleaex  patriot  an  admirable  retort  upon  his 
own  ground.  "  Sure, .sir,  you  don't  think 
a  retohitian  of  the  h&me  ofeommofu  equal 
to  the  law  of  the  hndr  Wilkes  (at 
Once  ^  perceiving  the  appIicationV.  f •  God 
forbid,  sir.*'— To  hear  what  had  been 
treated  with  such  violence  in  <^  The  Fate 
Alarm"  now  turned  inta pleasant  repartee, 
was  extremely  agreeable.  Johnson  went 
on: — **  Locke  observes  well,  that  a  prohi- 
biiion  to  export  the  current  coin  is  impoli- 
tick;  for  when  the  balance  of  trade  happens 
to  be  Against  a  state,  the  current  coin  mint 
be  exported."  .  .  ^ 

Mr.  Beauclerk's  great  library  was  this 
season  sold  in  Londoti  by  auction.  Mr. 
Wilkes  said,  he  wondered  to  find  in  it  such 
a  numerous  collection  of  sermons:  seeming 
to  think  itatrange  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Beaucleirk'a  character  in  the  gay  world 
■hould  have  chosen  to  have  many  compo- 
sitions of  that  kind.  Johhson.  ^'.Wny, 
BUT,  you  ar^  to  consider,  that  sermons  ihake 
a  considerable  branch  of  English  literature; 
foihat  a  library  must  be  very  imperfect  if 
it  has  not  a  numerous  collection  of  ser- 
mons'l:  and  in  all  collections,  sir,  ifie  de- 


*  Mr.  Wilkes  probably  did  not  know  that  there 
ii  in  an  English  semron  the  most  comprehensive 
and  lively  accoont  ef  that  entertaining  faculty  for 
which  he  himself  was  so  mnch  admired.  It  is  in 
0r.  Barrow's  first  volume,  and  fdurteenth  sermon, 
*<  Against  foolish  Talking  did  Jesting.^'  My  old 
acquaintance,  the  late  vorbyn  Morris,  in  bu  in- 
genious **  Essay  on  Wit,  Humour,  and  Ridicule,*' 
calls  it  '<  K  profuse  description  of  wit:'*  bat  I  do 
not  see  how  ^t  could  be  curtailed,  without  leaving 
out  some  good  circumstaoce  of  discrimination. 
As  it  is  not  generally  known,  and  may  perhaps 
dispose  some  to  read  sermons,  from  winch  they 
may  receive  real  advantage.  While  looking  only 
lor  entertainment,  I  stuiU  here  subjoin  it. 

'*  But  fint  (says  the  learned  preacher)  it  may 
be  demanded,  what  the  thing  We  speak  of  is  ? 
Or  what  this  facetionsness  (or  ioitt  as  he  calls  it 
before)  doth  import?  To  whkh  questiops  I  might 
reply,  as  Democritus  did  to  him  that  asked  Uie 
d^ition  bf  a  man,  *  Tis  that  which  we  all  see 
and  know.'  Any  one  better  apprehends  what  it 
.  IS  by  acquaintance  that  I  can  bform  him  by  de- 
scription. It  is,  indeed,  a  thing  so  versatile  and 
multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  sa  many 
postures,  so  niany  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended 
by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no 
4eBs  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  there- 
of, than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  de- 
file the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it 
lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  kpown  Btory»  or  in 
seasonable  applicadon  ef  a  trivial  saying,  or  in 
Ibiging  an  apposite  tale;  sometimes  it  playeth  in 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the 
ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  afiuiity  of  their 
soundi  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of 
humourous  expression:  sometimes  it  lurketh  under 
an  odd  similitude:  somelimeA  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly 
faestwn,  in  a  nnait  answer,  in  a  qnirkish  reason* 


aire  of  augmeating  tnem  grows  stronger  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  in  acquuntion;  at 
motion  is  accelerated  by  the  eonliniianoe 
of  theimpehu.  Besides,  sir,"  Ipcddng  at 
Mr.  Wilkes,  with  a  placid  but  signifirant 
amile,  '*  a  man  may  collect,  sermons  with 
intention  of  making  himself  better  by  then^ 
I  hope  Mr.  Beauderk  intended  that  some 
time  or  other  that  ^ould  be  the  case  mA. 
him." 

^  Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enoi^h  for  Dr. 
Johnson  to  hear,  *<  Dr.  Johnson  shoukl  make 
me  a  present  of  his '  Lives  of  the  Poets,' 
as  I  am  a  poor,  patriot,  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  them."  Johnson  seemed  to  lake  no 
notice  of  this  hint;  but  in  a  little  while  he 
called  to  Mr.  Diliv,  "  Pray,  sir,  be  ao  good 
as  to  send  a  set  of  my  Lives  to  Mr.  WHkes, 
with  my  compliments.'^    This  was  aiscord- 

in  a  shrewd  hitimatjon,  m  cunningly  diverting  or 
cleveriy  retorting  an.  objection:  sometimes  it  is 
conched  in  a  bold  sfeheme  of  i 
irony,  in, a  lusty  hjrpetbole, 
phor,  in  a  plausible  laconciKng  of  conti 
or  in  acute  nonsense:  som^Cinies  a  aoenical  rep- 
resentation, of  pevMHis  or  things,  «  oonnleifeit 
speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth  for  it: 
sometiuies  an  afiected  sipiplicity»  somatinieB  a 
presumptuous  blnntness  giveth  it  bekig:  sooMtimaa 
it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  opon  what  js 
strange:  sometimes  from  a  craAy  wresting  obviooi 
matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  coosisteth  in  one 
knows  not  what,  and  springetfa  up  one  can  hardly 
tell  how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inex- 
plkabie;  being-  answerable  to  the  namberiesa 
ravings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  language.  It  b, 
in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple 
and  plain  way  (soch  ss  reason  teachedi 
and  provetb  things  by),  which,  hy  a  pretty 
sorprising  nnconthoess  in  conceit  of  expres- 
sion, doth  afi^t  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stiF- 
ring  in  it  so^me  wonder,  and  breeding  some  da- 
light  thereto.  It  reiseth  admintioa,  as  s%nifyiiy 
a  nimble  sagacity  of  apprehension,  a  special  felici- 
ty of  inventian,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  teach  of 
wit  more  than  vulgar;  it  seeming  to  aigae  a  fare 
quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch  in  ramola 
conceits  applicable;  a  notable  skill,  that  he  can 
dexterously  accommodate  them  to  the  poipona 
before  him:  together  with  a  lively  briskness  of 
humour,  not  apt  to  damp  those  sportfiii  flashes. of 
imagination.  (Whence  in  Aristotle  such  perooas 
are  termed  trJk^nt,  dexterous  men,  and  wr^amt^ 
men  of  facile  or  venatile  mannera,  who  can  easily 
turn  themselves  to  all  things,  or  turn  tdl  things  to 
themselves.)  It  also  pnxweth  delight>  by  gratis 
fying  curiosity  with  its  rareness,  as  semblanos  of 
di^lrailty:  (as  monsten,  not  for  their  beavty,  bat 
their  jarity;  as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  their  aae, 
but  their  abstrnseneai,  are  behdd  with  pleaaare  :) 
by  diverting  the  miiid  from  its  road  of  aeriooa 
thoi^hta;  by  instilling  gayoty  and  airiness  of  spirit; 
by  provokh^  to  such  dispositioips  of  spirit  in  way 
of  emulation  or  complaisance;  and  by  aeasoniqg 
matten,  otherwise  distastdUl  or  insipid,  with  aa 
unosaal  and  thence  gratefal  tang.'* — Baawxi.x»   . 
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iBgljr  ione ; .  and  Mr.  Wilkes  [Mud  Dr. 
.fonnson  a  visit,  was  courteovely  received, 
and  sat  with  hini  a  long  time. 

The  company  gradually  dn^ped  away. 
Mr.  Dilly  nitesen  was  called  down  stairs 
upon  business;  I  left  the  room  for  some 
time;  when  i  returned,  I  wasstmck  with 
observing  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  literally  tHe-i^Ute;  for  thc^ 
were  reclined  upon  their  chairs,  with  their 
head*  leaning ,  lOmost  close  to  each  other^ 
and  talking  earnestly,  in  a  kind  of  confiden- 
tial whisper,  jDf  the  personal  quarrel  be- 
tween George  the  Second  and  the  King  of 
Priissia*  Such*  a  sceiie  of  perfectly  easy 
sociality  between  two  such  opponents  in 
the  war  of  political  controversy,  as  that 
which  I  now  behekl,  would  have  been  an 
excellent  subject  ibr  a  picture.  It  pre- 
8ent«d  to  my-  mind  the  happy  days  which 
are  foretold  in  the  Scripture,  when  the  lion 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  i. 
.  After  this  day  there  was  another  pretty 
kme  interval,  during  ^hich  Dr.  Johnson 
andl  did  not  meet.  When  I  mentioned  it 
to  him  with  regret,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
<*  Then,  sh-,  let  us  live  double." 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion 
for  several  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies, 
where  the  fair  sex  might  participate  in  <;on* 
yersation  with  literary  and  iiigeniouB  men, 
animated  by  a  desire  to  please.  These  so- 
cieties were  denominated  Bluestocking 
ChAs;  thoi  origin  of  which  title  bein|^  little 
known,  it  may  be  woKh  while  to  relate  it 
One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  those 
societies,  when  they  first  commenced,  was 
Mr.  Stiilingfleet^,  whose  dress  was  remark- 
ably ff  rave,  and  in  particular  it  was  observed 
that  ne  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was 
the  excellence  of  his  conversation,  that  his 
absence  was  felt  as  so  ^reat  a  loss,  that  it 
used  to  be  said,  *^We  can  do  nothing 
without  the  blue  ttoekingt; "  and  thus  by 
degrees  the  title  was  establi^ed.  Miss 
Hannah  More  has  admirably  described  a 
Blue^ioekin^  Club  in  her  "  Ba$  Bleu"  a 
poem  in  which  many  of  the  persons  who 
were  most  conspicuous  there  are  men- 
tioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  oome 
sometimes  into  these  circles,  and  did  not 
think  himself  too  grave  even  for  the  lively 
Miss  Monckton3  (now  Countess  of  Corke), 
who  used  to  have  the  finest  bit  of  blue  at 


>  When  I  mentioaed  this  to  the  Bkhop  of  KiHa. 
k>6,  [Dr.  Barnard,],**  With  the  goat,'*  said  his 
k>rdship«  Such,  bo"7e?er,  was  the  engaging  po» 
fitenoH  and  pleasantry  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  wad  such 
the  social  go<Ml  homov  of  the  bishop,  that  when 
tbey  dined  together  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  whero  I  also 
was,  they  were  matnally  agroeable.— Boswkli*. 

*  Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  'authonr  Of  tracts 
If htiiw  to  natoral  history,  fcc. — Boswkli.. 

*  [See  ante,  p.  281,  n.-^o.] 
woh   XI  S8 


the  homie  of  her  mother,  Lady  Galway, 
Her  vivacity  enchanted  the  saee,  and  they 
uaed  to  talk  together  with  afl  imaginable 
eaise.  A  singular  instance  happened  one  eve- 
ning,- when  she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne's 
writings  were  very  pathetick.  Johnson 
bluntly  denied  it.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  she, 
« they  have-afiected  me."  «  Why,"  said 
Johnson,  smiling,  land  rolling  himself  about> 
**  that  is  because,  dearest,  you're  a'dunce^" 
When  she  some  time  afterwarda  mentioned 
this  to  him,  he  said,  with  equal  truth  and 

r)litene8S,  *<  Madam,  if  I  had  thought  BO, 
certainly  should  not  have  said  it.*' 
,  Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indul^ 
gence  towards  me  had  a  pretty  difficult 
trial.  I  had  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
rose's with  a  very  agreeable  party;  and 
his  grace,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
had  ciftdated  the  botfle  very  freely.  Lord 
Graham  add  I  went  toffethei  to  Miss  Monck 
ton's,  where  I.  certainN^  was  in  extriaordina- 
ry  spirits,  and  above  all  fear  or  awe.  ]  n  the 
midst  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the 
first  rank,  amongst  Whom  I  recollect,  with 
confusion,  a  noble  lady  of,  the  most  stately 
decorum,  I  placed  mvself  next  to  Johnson, 
and  thii^king  myself  now  fully  his  match, 
talked  to  him  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  man- 
ner, desirous  to  let  the  company  know  how 
I  could  contend  with  4;a^'  '  particularlv 
remember  pressiag  him  upon  tne  value  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and,  ad  an 
illustration  of  my  argument,'  asking  him, 
"  What,  sir,  supposing  I  were' to  fancy  that 

the (naming  the  most  charming  duchess 

in  his  majesty's  dominions)  were  in  love 
with  me,  should  I  not  be  very  happy?'* 
My  friend  with  much  address  evaded  my 
interrogatories,  and  kept  me  as  quiet  as 
possible;  but  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
now  he  must  have  felt  <.     However,  when 


*  Next  day  I  endeavoured  to  give  what  had 
happened  the  most  ingenioaa  tarn  I  covld  by  the 
following  verses: 

TO  ma  KOROVKABLS  M|«S  HO^CKTOir. 

Not  that  with  th*  exceUent  MoBtroM 

I  had  the  hsppbie«  to  diiid; 
Not  that  I  late  ttom  tahle  rose. 

From  Graham^  wit,  from  geperoos  wme. 
It  was  aot  theM  alone  which  led  '  ' 

On  sacred  mauiers  to  encroach ; 
And  made  me  ftel  what  moat  I  dread, 

Johnson*!  Just  frown,  and  selAreptoadi, 
But  when  I  entered,  not  abashed, 

From  yoqr  brigat  eyes  were  shot  such  ngra 
At  once  intoxication  llidi'd, 

And  an  my  frame  was  in  atlass ' 
But  not  a  brIlUant  blioe  I  own. 

Of  the  dull  smoke  I  *m  yet  ashamed  | 
I  was  a  dreasT  luin  grown, 

And  not  enn^rteaM,  though  hodlaaisd. 
Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  lorei 

1  hope,  Maria,  youll  fin]|iTfl } 
While  I  Inyoke  the  powen  above, 

Tliat  iMBoelbrth  I  may  wiser  live. 

'  The  lady  was  generonaly  foigiriitt,  retlimed 
nne  an  obliging  answer,  and  1  thus  obtained  aa 
act  ofoblhion,  and  took  care  never  to  offend 
again. — Boswbli,. 
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H  few  days  afterwards  I  waited  'upon  him 
and  made  an  apology,  he  behaved  With  the 
most  friendly  gentleness. 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  year, 
Johnson  and  I  dined  together  at  several 

S laces.  •  I  recollect  a  placid  do-j  at  Dr. 
Gutter's  V  ^ho  had  now  removed  from 
Derby  to  Lower  Grosvenor-etreet,  London; 
but  or  his  conversation  on  that  and  other 
ff6casions  dci'rJng  this  period  I  neglected,  to 
keep  any  Tegular  record,  and  shall  therefore 
insert  n^re  some  miscellaneous  articles 
which  1  find  in  my  Johnsonian  notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  "making  pro^ 
Vision  for  the  day  that  was  passing  ever 
him,"  appear  from  the  followins^  anecdote, 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Nichols: 
''^  In  the  year  1763  a  young  bookseller,  who 
was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Whiston,  waited 
on  him  with  a  subscription  to  his  *Shak8- 
peare; '  and  observing  that  the  Doctor 
made  no  entry  in  anv  book  of  the  subscri- 
ber's name,  ventured  difiidently  to  ask  whe- 
ther he  would  please  to  have  the  geptle- 
man*8  address,  tnat  it  might  be  properly  in- 
serted in  the  printed  lis)  of  subscribers.  *  I 
shall  print  no  list  of  subieriber*,^  said  John- 
son, with  g^eat  abruptness:  but  almost  im- 
mediately recollecting  himself,  added,  very 
complacently,  *  Sir,  fhave  two  very  cogent 
reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of  subscri- 
berjB:  one,  that  I  have  lost  all  the-  names; 
the  other,  that  I  have  spent  all  the  mon- 
ey.'" 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be 
worsted  in  argument,  even  when  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  side,  to.show  the  force  and 
dexterity  of  his  talents.  When,  therefore, 
he  perceived  that  his  opponent  gained 
ground,  he  had  recourse  to  some  sudden 
mode  of  robust  sophistry.  Once  when.  I 
was  pressing  upon  him  with  visible  advan- 
tage, he  stopped  me  thus:  "  My  dear  Bos- 
well',  let's  have  no  more  of  this;  you'll 
wnke  nothing  of  it.  I  'd  rather  have  you 
whistle  a  Scotch  tune." 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distin- 

Jruish  between  Johnson  when  he  <<  talked 
or  victory,"  and  Johnson  when  he  had  no 
desire  but  to  inform  and  illustrate.  **  One 
of  Johnson'9  principal  talents,"  says  an  emi- 
nent fr?^nd  of  his  ^j  "  was  shown  in  main- 
taining the  wrong  side  of  an  argument,  and 
ia  a  splendid  perversion  of  the  truth.  If 
you  could  contrive  to  have  his  fair  opinion 
on  a  subject,  and  without  any  bias  fiom 
personal  prejudice,  or  from  a  wish  to  be  vic- 
torious in  argument,  it  was  wisdom  itself, 
not  only  convincing,  but  overpowering." 

He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituated 
himself  to  consider  conversation  as  a  trial 


>  rSee  oftftf,  p^  117.— Ed.] 

"•  The  lata  Eight  Hon.  Willism  Genaid  Ham- 


of  fntellectual  vigour  and' skill:  andtothm, 
I  think,  we.  may  venture  to  ascribe  that  a»- 
e;campled  richness  and  briHiancr  which  ap- 
peared in  hia  own.  As.  a  proof  at  once  of 
nis  eagerness  fbr  eolloquil^l  distinction,  and 
his  high  notion  of  this  eminent  friend,  he 

once  addressed  him  thus :  " S  we  now 

have  been  several  hours  together,  and  you 
have  said  but  one  thing  for  which  I  envied 
you  3." 

He  disliked  mnch  all  speculative  despond- 
ing considerations,  which  tended  to  dis- 
courage men  from  diligence- and  exertion. 
He  was  in  this  like  Dr.  Shaw,  the  great 
traveller,  who,  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  loU 
me,  used  toeay,*<  I  hate  a  mi  bono  man." 
Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend  what  he 
should  think  of  a  man  who  was  apt  to  say 
non  est  tanti;  <<  That  he 's  a  stupid  felk>w, 
sir,"  answered  Johnson.  **  What  would 
these  iarUi  men  be  doinff  the  while.'" 
When  I,  in  a  low-spirited  fit,  was  talking 
to  him  with  indifference  of  the  pursuits 
which  generally  engage  us  in  a  course  of 
action,  and  inquiring  a  reason  for  taking  so 
much  trouble;  *'  Sir,"  said  he,  in  «n  ani- 
mated tone,  *'  it  is  driving  on  the  system  of 
Hfe." 

He  told  me  that  he  w^as  g)ad  that  I  had, 
by  General  Oglethoip's  means,  become  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Shebbeare.  Indeed  that 
gentleman,  whatever  objections  were  made 
to  him,  had  knowledge  and  abilities  much 
above  the  class  of  ordinary  writers,  and  de- 
serves to  be  ren^embered  as  a  respectable 
name  in  literature,  were  it  only  for  his  ad- 
mirable '*  Letteia  on  the  Enghsh  Nation," 
under  the  name  of  *<  Battista  Angeloni,  a 
Jesuit" 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare  *  Wer«  frequently 
named  together,  as  having  in  fonner  reigns 
had  no  predilection  for  the  family  of  Han- 
over. The  authour  5  of  the  celebrated  "  Hc^ 
rotck  Epistle  to  Siir  William  Chambeis" 
introduces  them  in  one  line>,  in  a  list  of 
those  "  who  tasted  the  sweets  of  his  present 
majesty's  reign.  '*  Such  was  Johii8nn''s  can- 
did relish  of  the  merit  of  that  satire,  that  be 
allowed  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  he  told  me,  to 
read  it  to  him  from  beginniug  to  end,  and 
did  not  refuse  his  praise  to  its  execution. 

Goldsmitli  could  sometimes  tlike  adventu- 
rous liberties  with  him,  and  escape  unpun- 


'  [It  secDis  a  strange  way  of  expre«iiig  a  high 
notion  of  a  man's  powers  in  convenatbn  to  say« 
that  **  in  several  boon  he  had  sakl  but  one  good 
thing.''— Ed.] 

*  I  recollect  a  ludicrOos  paragraph  in  the  news 
papers,  that  the  king  bad  pension^  both  a  He- 
bear  and  a  5Ae-bear.~BoswkLL.     [See  ant€ 
vol.  I.  p.  252.~.Ed.] 

*  [There  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  was  the  joint 
pn>dactM>n  of  Maaon  and  Walpole;  Mason  sup- 
plying the  poetry,  and  Walpole  the  points. — EjtA 

*  [See  ante,  p.  ITS,  n  — £©.] 
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ished.  Beauelerk  told  me,  that  when  Gold- 
smith talked  of  a  project  for  having  a  third 
theatre  in  London  solely  for  the  exhibition 
of  new  plays,  in  order  to  deliver  authonrs 
from  the  supposed  tyrannv  of  manaeers, 
Johnson  treated  it  sligKtingly,  npon  wnlch 
Goldsmith  said, "  Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  nd- 
thing  to  you,  who  can  now  shelter  yourself 
behind  the  cornerof  ape(i8ipn;"  and  John- 
son bore  this  with  good-humour. 

Johnfion  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's 
poems  1,  which  his  lordship  had  published 
witii  his  name,  as  not  disdaining  to  be  a 
candidate  for  Ifterary  fame.  My  friend  was 
of  opinion  that  when  a  man  of  rank  appear- 
ed in  that  character,  he  deserved  to  have 
his  merit  handsomely  allowed  3.    In  this  I 


^  IFtaderic,  fifth  Earl  of  Cariisle,  bora  in  17^18; 
died  in  182&— Ed.] 

*  Men  of  fink  and  fortane»  hoivever,  shoald  be 
pretty  well  aannred  of  having  a  real  claim  to  the 
approbation  of  the  publick,  as  writera,  before  they 
ventnnB  to  stand  forth.  Drydon,  in  hk  preface  to 
•*  All  for  Ixive,"  (hot  expremes  hinMlf :— *<  Men 
of  pleasant  converiation  (at  loait  enteemed  so) 
and  ondoed  with  a  trilling  kind  of  Cuicy>  perhaps 
helped  oat  by  a  smatterinc  of  Latin,  are  ambiUons 
to  distingaish  themselves  .from  the  herd  of  gentle- 
nioa  by  their  poctryt 

*  Ranis  enlm  tbnn%  seMUt  cbBunuiui  tn  ilU 
Fortuno.* 

And  is  not  this  a  wretched  aflectation,  not  to  be 
eeiitcntcd  with  what  fortane  has  done  for  them, 
and  sit  down  quietly  with  their  estates,  bat  they 
most  call  their  wits  in  qnostion,  and'  needlessly 
expose  their  nakedness  to  poblick  view?  Not 
considering  that  they  are  not  to  expect  the  same 
approbation  from  sober  men  which  they  have 
fonnd  from  their  flattorora  after  the  third  bottle:  if 
a  little  glittering  in  discoarse  has  passed  them  on 
as  for  wiity  men,  where  was  the  necessity  of  on- 
deceiving  the  worid  ?  Woald  a  OMn  who  hog  aa 
ill  title  to  an  estate,  bat  yet  is  ia  poMOSsion  of  it — 
would  he  bring  it  out  of  his  own  accoid  to  be 
tried  at  Westminster?  We. who  write,  if  we 
want  the  talents,  yet  have  the  excose  that  we 
do  it  for  a  poor  sqbsistence;  bvt  what  can  be 
urged  in  thuir  defence,  wlio,  not  having  the  voca- 
tion of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wanton- 
ness take  pains  to  make  themselves  ridiculoas  ? 
Horace  was  certainly  in  the  right  where  lie  said, 
'  That  no  man  is  satinfied  with  his  own  conditk>n.' 
A  poet  is  not  pleased  becaaae  he  is  not  rich;  and 
tlie  rich  are  discontented  because  the  poets  will 
not  admit  .them  of  their  number.'* — Bos  well. 
[Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  insinuate  that  Lord  Car- 
lisle had  no  claim  to  the  approbation  of  the  public 
as  a  writer,  and  that  he  exposed  himself  to  ridl- 
eale  by  this  publication;  and  Lord. Byron,  in  one 
of  those  wayward  fits  which  too  often  distorted 
the  views  of  that  extraoodmary  person,  recorded 
the  same  opinion  with  the  bitterness  and  exaggera- 
tion of  a  professed  satirist  In  these  jodgments 
the  Editor  cannot  concor.  Lord  Cariisle  was  not, 
indeed,  a  grtat  poet,  bnt  he  waa  saperwr  to 
many  whom  Ifr.  Boswell  was  ready  enoogh  to 
admit  into  the  **  sacred  choir."    His  veiMB  have 


think  he  was  more  liberal  than  Mr.  William 
Whitehead,  in  his  "  Elegy  to  Lord  Viniers,** 
in  which,  under  tlie  pretext  of  "  superiour 
toils,  demanding  all  their  care,"  he  discov 
eiB  a  jealousy  of  the  great  paying  their  court 
te  the  Muses: 
•« '  to  the  chosen  few 

Who  dare  excel,  thy  foitt'ring  aid  afford; 
Their  arts,  their  magick  poweks,  with  hononrs  due 

Exalt*r-bnt  be  thyself  what  they  recoid/' 

Johnson,  had  called  twice  on  [Dr.  Bar- 
nard] the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  before  his  lord- 
ship set  out  S6t  Ireland,  having  missed  him 
the  first  time.  He  said,  "It  would,  have 
hung  heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had  not  seen 
him.  No  nian  ever  naid  more  attention  to 
aiiotlier  than  he  has  clone  to  me;,  and  I  have 
neglected  him,  not  wilfully,  but  from  l>ieing 
otherwise  occupied.  Alvrays,  sir,  set  a  high 
value  bn  spontaneous  kindness.  He  whose 
inclination  prompts  him  to  cultivate  yt>ur 
friendship  or  his  own  accord,  will  love  yo^ 
more  than  one  whom  you  have  been  at  pains 
to  attach  to  you."     . 

This  gave  me  very  great  pleasure,  for 
there  had  been  once  a  pretty  smart  alterca- 
tion 3  between  Dr.  Barnard  and  him,  uponn 
.question,  whether  a  man  could  improve, 
himself  afler  the  age  of  forty-five;  when 
Johnson  in  a  hasty  humour  expressed  him- 
self in  a  manner  not  quite  civil.  Dr.  Ber- 
nard made  it  the  subject  of  a  copv  of  plea- 
sant verses,  in  which  ne  supposed  nimSelf  to 
learn  difierent  perfectioi;is  from  dififerent 
men.  The  concluding  stanza  is  a  delicate 
irony  *  on  Dr.  Johnson. 

I  know  not  whether  Johnson  ever  saw 
the  poem,  but  I  had  occasion  to  find  that, 
as  I)r.  Barnard  and  he  knew  each  other 
better,  their  mutual  regard  increased  5. 

[This,  as  Miss  Reynolds  remarks,     «^ 
Was  one  of  the  ibw  occasions  in  which 
Johnson  appeared  anxious  to  make  atone- 
ment for  coayersational  rudeness,  and  she 
adds  the  folloi^ing  account  of  it: 

".  I  shall  never  forget  with  what 
regret  he  spoke  of  the  rude  reply  he  52J[ 
made  to  Dr.  Barnard,  on  his  saying 


good  sense,  sweetness,  and  elegance.  It  should 
be  added,  in  justice  both  to  Lord  Cariisle  and 
Lord  Byron,  that  the  latter  very  much  regretted 
the  flippant  and  unjust  sarcasms-  he  had  uttered 
against  bis  noble  friend  and  relation:— En.] 
' .  [This  incident  took  place  about  1776.— Ed.1 

*  [Tlie  Editor  does  not  think  the  last  stanza 
very  happy ,  as  it  seems  to  mix  up  awkwardly 
enough  -truth  and  irony. — En.] 

*  [This  account  of  Dr.  Johnson's  radenesa  to 
Dr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Boswell  had  thrown  into  a  note, 
and  had  quoted  only  the  lost  stanza  of  the  dean's 
poetical  retaliation;  bnt  as  aa  interesting  incident 
in  the  history  of  Johnson's  social  life,  the  Editor 
has  removed  it  to  the, text,  and  has  added  the 
whole  anecdote  firom  Miss  Reynolds's  RecolU^ 

I  ttMit.— Ed.] 
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that  men  nevisr  improved  1if\er  the  nge  of 
for^-five.  *  That  *8  not  true,  sir,'  said  John- 
fion.  *  You,  who  perhaps  are  forty-eight, 
may  still  improve,  if  you'  will  tiy :  I  wish 
you  woutd  set  about  it;  atad  I  am  afraid,'  he 
added,  *  there  is  great  room  for  it; »  and 
this  was  said  in  rather  a  large  party  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  at  dinner.  Soon  after 
the  ladies  withdrew  from  the  table.  Dr. 
Johnson  followed  them,  and,  sitting  down' 
by  the  lady  of  the  house  i,  he  said,  <  I  am. 
very  floriy  for  having  spoken  so  rudely  to 
thedean.'^  *  You  very  well  may,  sir.'  les,' 
he  said,  ^  it  was  highly  imprroper  to  speak  in 
that  style  to  a  mimster  of  the  gospel,  and  I 
am  the  more  hurt  on  reflating  with  what 
mil<k  dignity  he  received  it*  When  the 
dean  came  up  into  the.  drawin?-room,  Dr. 
Johnson  immediately  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
made  him  sit  on  .the  sofa  by  him,  and  with 
such  a  beseeching  look  for  pardon,  and 
with  such  fond  ges^res — literally  smoothing 
^own  his  arms  and  his  knees — tokens  of 
penitence,  which  were  so  graciously  receiv- 
ed by  the  dean  as  to  make  Dr.  Johnson 
very  happy,  and  not  a  little  added  to  the  es- 
teem and  respect  he  had  previously  enter- 
tained for  his  (character. 

"  The  next  morning  the  dean  called  on 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  the  foUowing 
verses: — 
*'  i  iBtely  thought  no  maa  alive 

Coold  e*er  improve  past  fortv-five. 
And  veotared  to  nflsert  it. 

The  obisrvatioii  Was  not  new, 

But  seemed  to. me  so  just  and  trae 
That  none  could  controvert  it. 

■  No,  rir,*  gays  Johnaon,  '  'tis  not  ao^ 

"Tie  yonr  mistake,  and  I  can  ahow 
An  inatance,  if  yoa  dodbt  it. 

YoUi  who  perhapa  are  forty-eight, 

May  atill  improve,  'tis  not  too  late: 
I  wiah  yon*d  aet  about  it." 

Enoonraged^hiia  to  mend  my  faalta, 

I  tam*d  hi^  coooael  in  my  thoughta 
Which  way  I  coold  apply  h; 

CSenias  I  knew  was  past  my  reach, 

For  who  can  leein  what  none  can  teaeh  ? 
And  wit-— I  conld  not  buy  it. 

Then  eome,  ny  friends,  and  try  year  skill; 

Yotf  may  improve  me  if  you  Will, 
(My  booksare  at  a  d'utance) ; 

With  voD  I  'II  live  and  learn,  and  then 

Instead  of  books  I  aball  read  men  j 
80  lend  me  your  asaistance. 

Dear  knight  of  Plympton  ',  teach  me  how 

To  sofl^  with  nodoaded  brow, 
And  smile  serene  as  tbine, 

The  jest  uncouth  and  truth  severe; 

like  thee  to  turn  my  deafest  ear. 
And  cahnly  dnnk  my  wine. 

1  [Probably  Miaa  Reynolds  bM8eIf.—Ep,] 
*  [Sir  Joshoa  Reynolds  Wa9  bom  at  Plymploa 
in  Devon. — En."]  ' 


Tboa  say'st  nOt  only  skiH  is  gamM. 
But  genius,  too,  may  be  attain'd. 

By  studious  Invitation-; 
Thy  tempo-  mild,  thy  genius  fioe» 
lUi  study  till  I  make  them  mine 
^     By  constant  meditation. 
'  Thy  art  ofpleasing  teach  me,  Gamek, 
Thou  who  reversest  odes  Pindarick' 

A  second  time  read  o'er; 
Oh!  could  we  read  thee  backwaiik  too. 
Last  thirty  years  thon  shonld'st  leview. 

And  charm  us  thirty  more. 

If  I  haLve  thoughts  and  can*t  express  *em. 
Gibbon  shall  teach  me  how  to  dress  'em 

In  terms  select  and  terse; 
Jones  teach  me  modeMV  and  Greek; 
Smith,  how  to  think;  Burke,  bovv  to  speak. 

And  Beandeck  to  convone. 
Let  Johnson  teach  me  how  to  place 
In'  iajrest  light  each  boirow'd  grace: 

From  him  I'll  leam  to  wnta: 
Copy  his  free  and  easy  style. 
And  from  ihe  roughness  of  his  file 

Grow,  hke  himself,  polite.^'] 

Johnson  told  me  that  he  was  once  mach 
pleased  to  find  that  a  carpenter  who  lived 
near  him  was  very  ready  to  show  him  some 
things  in  his  busmess  which  he  wished  to 
see:  "It  was  paying,"  said  he^  <*  respect  to 
literature." 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  dissatiafied  with 
having  so  small  a  share  of  wealthy  and  none 
of  those- distinctions  in  the  state  which  are 
the  objepts  of  ambition.  He  had  only  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  a  year.  Why 
was  he  not  in  such  circumstances  as  to  keep 
his  coach  ?  Why  had  he  not  some  considera- 
ble office?  JoHvaoN.  "  Sir,  I  have  never 
complained  of  the  world;  nor  do  I  think 
that  I  have  reason  to  complain*  It  is  rather 
to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  so  much. 
My  pension  is  more  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  tnings  than  any  instance  that  1  have 
known.  Here,  sir,  was  a  man  avowedly  no 
friend  to  government  at  the  time,  who  got 
a  pension  witl^out  asking  for  it.  I  never 
courted  tho  great;  they  sent  for  me;  but  I 
thihk  they  now  give  me  up.  They«  are 
satisfied:  they  have  seen  enough  of  me^" 
Upon  my  observing  that  I  coukl  not  beh'eve 
this,  for  they  must  certainly  be  highly  plea^ 
ed  by  his '  conversation;  conscious  of  his 
own  superiorily,  he  answered^  "  No,  sirj 
ffreat  lords  and  great  ladies  don  H'  love  to 
have  their  mouths  stopped."  This  was 
very  expressive  of  the  effect  wiiich  the  force 
of  his  understanding  and  brilliancy  of  his 
fancy  could  not  but  produce;  and,  to  be 
sure,  they  must  have  found  themsehres 
strangely  iliminished  in  his  company. 
When  1  warmly  declaied  hpw  happy  I  was 

I ,.  I        .        I  I  ,1  .III,  .Mil 

'  [A  humorous  attempt  of  Ganiek*s  to  nad 
one  of  Cumberland's  odos  backwanis.  8ee  ante, 
9,  60.^Ed.] 
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at  an  times  to  hear  him,— *'  Te«)  sir,"  aaid 
he;  '*bvt  if  you  were  lord  chancellor  it 
TTOufil  not  be  so;  you  would  then  consider 
your  own  dignity." 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  this  remark.  But  certain- 
ly one  should  think  that  In  whatever  elevar 
ted  state  of  life  a  man  who  knevf  the  value 
of  the  conversation  of  Johnson  might  be 
placed,  though  he  might  prudently  avoid  a 
situation  in  which  he  might  appear  lessened 
hy  comparison,  yet  he  would  frequently 
gratify  himself  in  private  with  the  participa- 
tion pf  the  rich  intellectual  entertainment 
which.  Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange, 
however,  is  it,  to  consider  how  few  of  me 
great  sought  his  society;  so  that  if  one 
trere  disposed  to  take  occ^ion  for  satire  on 
that  account,  very  conspicuous  objects  pre- 
sent themselves.  Bis  noble  friend,  Loid 
£libank,  well  observed,  that  if  a  great  man 

Srocuxed  an  interview  with  Johnson,  and 
id  not  wish  to  see  him  more,  it  showed  a 
mere  idle  curiosity,  and  a  wretched  want  of^ 
relish  fpr  extraordinary  powers  .pf  mind. 
Mrs.  Thrale  iustly  and  wittily  accounted  for 
such  conduct  oy  sayipg,  that  Johnson 'seon^ 
versation  was  by  much  too  strong  for  a  per- 
son accustomed  to  obsequiousness  and  flat- 
tery; it  was  mustard  in  u  young  ehiid*t 
mouth! 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  a 
sealous  tory,  but  not  enough  <<  accordins^  to 
knowledge,"  and  should  l^  oblip^ed  to  him 
for  **  a  reason,^  he  was  so  candid,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  so  well,  that  I  begged  of 
him  to  repeat  what  he  had  said,  and  1  wrote 
down  as  rollows : 

or  TOBT  AMD  WHIG. 

**  A  wise  tory  and  a  wise  whig,  I  believe, 
will  agree.  Their  principles  are  the  same, 
though  their  modes  of  thinking  are  differ- 
ent. A  hi^h.  tory  makes  government  uhin- 
telligible  ;  it  is  k>8t  in  the  clouds.  A  violent 
whig  makes  it  mpracticable  :  he  is  for  al- 
lowing so  much  liberty  to  every  man,  that 
there  is  not  power  enough  to  govern  any 
man.  The  prejudice  of  the  tory  is  for 
establishment,  the  prejudice  of  the  whig  is* 
for  innovation.  A  tory  does  not  wish  to 
give  more  real  power  to  government ;  but 
that  government  should  have  more  reve- 
rence. Then  they  differ  as  to  the  church. 
The  tory  is  not  for  giving  more  legal  power 
to  the  clergy,  but  wishes  they  should  have 
a  consideiable  influence,  founded  on  the 
opmion  of  mankind  :  the  whig  is  for  limit- 
ing and  watdiing  them  with  a  narrow 
jeatousy." 

"to  MB.    PERKINS.       ' 

*'  Sir, — ^However  oAen  I  have  seen  you, 
i  hare  hitherto  forgotten  the  note ;  but  I 


have  now  sent  it,  with  my  good  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  you  and  your  partner  S 
of  whom,  from  our  short  conversation,  I 
could  not  judge  otherwise  than  favourably. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  liumble  servant,  . 

"  Sam.  JoHNSoir." 

On  Saturday,  June  3, 1  set  out  for  Scot- 
land, and  had  promised  to  WfB.  .visit,  in  my 
way,  as  I  .sometimes  did,  at  Southill,  in 
Bedfordshire,  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Squire  Dilly,  the  elder  brother  of  my  wor- 
thy friends,  ihp  boolcsellers,  in  the  Poultry. 
Dr.  Johnson  agreed  to.be  of  the  party  this 
year,  with  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  and  me,  and 
to  go  and  see  Lord  Bute's  seat  at  Luton 
Hoe.  He  talked  little  to  us  in  the  carriage, 
being  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr^  Wat- 
son's 3  second  volume  of  '*  Chemical  £»- 
sayB,"  which  he  liked  very  well,  and  his 
own  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  on  which  he 
seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed }  having  told 
us,  that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  was 
first  finished.  I  happened  to  take  it  out  of 
my  pocket  this  day,  and  he  seized  upon  it 
with  avidity..  He  pointed  out  to  me  the 
following  ren^arkable  passage  :  ^^  By  what 
means  (said  the  prince)  are  the  Europeans 
thus  powerful  ?  or  why,  since  they  can 'so 
easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or  con* 
quest,  cannot  the  Asiaticks  and  Africans 
invade  tlieir  coasts,  plant  colonie^^  in  their 
ports,  and  give  laws  to  their  natural 
pnnces  ?  The  same,  wind  that  carried  them 
hack  would  brin^  us  thither."  "  They  are 
more  powerful,  sir,  than  we  (answered  Im- 
lac),  because  they  are  wiser.  Knowledge 
will  always  predominate  over  ignorance,  as 
man  governs  the  other  animals.  But  why 
their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know 
not  what  reason  can  be  given  but  the  un- 
searchable will  of  the  l^upreme  Being." 
He  said,  "  This,  sir,  no  man  can  explain 
otherwise." 

We  stopped  at  Welwih,  where  I  wished 
much  to  see,  in  company  with  Johnson, 
the  residence  of  tliie  auuiour  of  "  Night 
Thoughts,?'  which  was  then  possessed  by 


'  *  BCr.  Barclay,  a  descendant  of  Rcbert  Barelar, 
of  Ury,  the  celebrated  apolbgist  of  the  people  call- 
ed Qnakera,  and  remaricable  lor  maintaining  the 
principles  of  bis  venerable  progenitor,  with  as 
much  of  the  elegance  of  modem  mafinens  as  is 
eonnstent  with  primitiTe  .flUD|dicity — Boswzll. 
*  Now  Bishop  of  Liandaff,  one  of  the  po&regt 
bisbopiieks  in  this  kingdom.  -  His  lordship  has 
written  with  mach  zeal  to  show  the  propriety  of 
e^uaHxing  the  revemies  of  bishops.  He  has  in- 
formed  as  that  he  has  bomt  all  his  ehemksalpa 


pens.  The  ^ends  of  our  excellent  co■s^lllti0n^ 
now  assailed  on  every  aide  by  innovatora  and  lev 
ellen,  would  have  leas  regretted  the  npprosmii  of 
some  of  his  lordship's  other  writings. — Boawieu. 
'  The  Ph^eiiiciafls  and  CarthnpniaTw  did  plan 
colonies  in  Europe. — ^KAAaKST. 
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hi»son,  Mr  Toungf.  Here  some  addrees  wag 
requisite,  for  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Young,  and  had  I  proposed  to  Dr. 
Johnson  that  we  should  send  to  him,  he 
would  have  checked  my  wish,  and  perhaps 
been  offended.  I  therefore  concerted  with 
Mr.  t)illy,  that  I  should  steal  away  from 
Dr.  Johnson  and  him,  and  try  what  recejv 
tion  I  could  procure  from  Mr.  Young :  if 
aufavouri^ble,  nothing  was  to  be  said  ;  but 
if  agreeable,  I  should  return  and  notify  it  to 
them.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Young's,  fbund 
he  was  at  home,  sent  in  word  that  a  gen- 
tleman desired  to .  wait  upon  him,  and  was 
shown  into  a  parlour,  where  h6  and  a-young 
lady,  his  daughter,  were  sitting.  Bfe  ap- 
peared to  be  a  plain,  civil,  country  gentle- 
man ;  and  when  I  begged  pardon  for  bre^ 
suming  to  trouble  him,  but  that  I  wished 
much  to  see  his  place,  if  he  would  give  me 
leave,  he  behaved  very  oourttoushr,  and 
answered,  *^  By  all  means,  sir^  .We  are 
just  going  to  drink  tea ;  will  you  sit 
down  ?  ?'  I  thanked  him,  but  said  that  Dr 
Johnson  had  come  with  nle  from  London, 
and  I  must  return  to  the  inn  to  drink  tea 
with  him  :  that  my  name  was  Boswell ;  I 
had  travelled  with  him  in  the  Hebrides. 
"  Sir,**  said  he,  "I  should  think  it  a  great 
honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  send  for  him  ?  "  AvaHing  my^ 
selfof  this  opening,  I  said  that  "I  would 
go  myself  and  bring  him  when  he  had  drunk 
tea ;  he  knew  nothhig  ot  my  calling  here." 
Having  been  thus  successful,  I  hastened 
back  to  the  inn^  and  informed  Dr.  Johnson 
that  "  Mr.  Young,  son  of  Dr.  Young,  the 
authour  of  « Night  Tnoughts,'  whom  I 
had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the' honour  of 
seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father 
lived,"  Dr.,  Johnson  luckily  made  no  in- 
quiry how  this  invitation  had  arisen,  but 
^rc^  to  go;  and  when  we  entered  Mr. 
Young's  parlour,  he  addressed  him  with  a , 
very  polite  bow,  «  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity  to 
coine  and  see  this  place.  I  had  the  honour 
to  know  that  great  man  your  lather."  We 
went  into  the  garden,  where  wd  found  a 
gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  Was  a 
row  of  trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Young,  which 
fon)fied  a  handsome  Gothick  arch.  Dr. 
Johnson  called  it  a  fine  groVe.  I  beheld  it 
with  reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house, 
on  tlie  outdid^  wall  of  which  was  inscrib^, 
*<  jimbvUmie$  in  horto  audiebant  voeem 
I>eftS'"  and  in  the  refecence  to.  a  brook 
by  which  it  id  situated, "  Vivendi  recU  qui 

prorogat  AoronyS^"' &c.      I  said  to  Mr. 

— — . u.-^. : , ,-L^ 

1  [^Walkiiig  in  the  garden  tbev  heard  the 
no^  of  God'*     6^enesi8,  iii.  8.— Ed.] 
*  l**  I  Tliein>n'wliohMltlnhti|>oi»er 

To  prfi6Uae  viruie,  and  proCractn  tiie  hoqr, 
Wait!  Ull  Uie  river  pnae  away:  but,  lo  ! 
OaaMlaH  It  llowa  and  ^li  !br  eyer  flow." 
rrmcia.  JSToroee  J^jHat.  Ift.  1.  ep.  2,  t.  41.— BD.] 


Yonnff,  that  I  had  been  tdd  his  &tfaer ' 
cheerful.  «*  Sir,"  said  he,  "  he  was  too 
well  br^  a  man  not  to  be  cheerfU  in  <U>ni- 
pany;  but  he  was  gloomy  when  alone. 
He  neverwas  cheerful  after  my  raother^s 
death,  and  he  had  met  with  many  disap- 
pointments." Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me 
afterwards,  "  That  this  was  no  favourable 
account  of  Dr.  Young  ;  for  it  is  not  becom- 
ing in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acauieacenca 
in  the  ways  of  Providence,  as  to  oe  gloomy 
because  he  has  not  obtained  as  much  pre- 
ferment as  he  expected ;  nor  to  continue 
^oomy  for  the  loss  of  his  wif^.  Grief  has 
Its  time."  The  last  part  of  this  censure 
was  theoretically  made.  Practically,  we 
know  that  grief  fbr  the  lo^  of  a  wife  may 
be  coniinu^  very  long,  in  proportion  as 
affection  h^s  been  sincere.  No  man  knew 
this  better  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at 
ihfc  monument  erected  by  Mr.  Young  to 
his  father.  Mr.  Younff  mentioned  an  an- 
ecdote, that  his  father  had  received  several 
thousand  pounds  of  subscription-money  for 
his  "  Universal  Passion,"  but  had  lost  it  in 
the  South  Sea  3.  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  h^  had  never 
seen  a  subscFiption-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  nnecr- 
tainty  of  .profit  vntb  which  authours  and 
booksellers  engage  in  the  publication  of 
literary  wdrks.  Johnsoit.  "  My  judg- 
ment 1  have  found  is  no  certain  rule  as  to  the 
sale  of  a  book."  Boswell.  **  Pray,  sir, 
have  you  been  much  plagued  with  authours 
aending  you  their  works  to  revise  ?**  Jo  h  5- 
soir.  *<  No,  sir;  I  have  been  thought  a 
sour  surly  feltow."  Boswkll.  "Very 
lucky  for  you,  sir, — ^iu  that  respect."  I 
must  however  observe,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  npw  sud,  which  he  no  doubt 
imagined  at  the  time  to  be  the  fact,  there 
was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  more  frequently 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  even  of  very  ob- 
scure authours  to  read  their  manuscripts, 
.or  more  liberally  assisted  them  with  advice 
and  correction. 

He  fbund  himself  very  happy  at  Squire 
iDilly's,  where  tliere  is  always  abundance 
of  excellent  fare,  and  hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  S,  we  all  went  to 
Southill  church,  which  is  very  near  to  Mr. 
Dilly's  house.  It  being  the  first  Sunday 
in  the  month,  the  holy  sacrament  was  wJ- 
ministered,  and  I  staid  to  partake  of  it. 
When  I  came  afterwards  into  JDr.  Johnson^a 
room,  he  said,  "  You  did  right  to  stay  and 
receive  the  communion :  I  had  not  thought 
of  it."  This  seemed  to  implv  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  approach  the  altar  without  a 


'  This  ftaseitioD  is  disproved  by  a  comparison  of 
dates.  The  first  four  satires  of  Yonng  wera  pab- 
lished  in  1726.  -  The  Sooth  Soa  sebenia  (idiicli 
Bj^teaiB  to  be  meant)  was'  in  1720. — ^Malon a. 
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lneidoiM  pvemiration,  as  to  which  ^odd  men 
entertain  different  opinions,  some  holding 
that  it  is  irreverent  to  partake  of  that  ordi- 
nanoe  without  considerable  premeditation; 
others,  that  whoever,  is  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  discharge 
any  other  ritual  duty  of  our  religion,  may, 
without  8pi«iple,  discharge  this  most  sol- 
emn one.  A  middle  notion  I  helieve  to  be 
the  just  one  j  which  is,  that  commtmicants 
need  not  think  a  long  train  of  preparatory 
forms  indispensably  necessary;  out  neither 
should  thoy  rashly  and  lightly  venture  upon 
90 -awful  and  mysterious  an  institution. 
Christians  must  judge,  each  for  himself, 
what  degree  of  retirement  and  self-exami- 
nation is  necessaiy  upon  each  occasion.  ^ 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  I  hope, 
for  the  felicity  of  human  nature,  many  ex- 
perience,— in  fine  weather, — ^at  the  country- 
house  of  a  friend,~4X>nsoled  and  elevated 
by  pious  exercises, — I  expressed  myself 
with  an  unrestrained  fervour  to  my  <*  Guide, 
Philosopher,  and  Friend."  "  iiy  dear  sir, 
I  would  fain  be  a  good  man;  a^d  I  am  very 
good  now.  I  fear  God,  and  honour  the 
king;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and  to  he  benevo- 
lent 'to  all  mankind."  He  looked  at  me 
with  a  benignant  indulgence;  but  took  oc- 
casion to  give  me  wise  and  salutary  cau- 
tion. "  Do  not,  sir,  accustom  yourself  to 
trust  to  impretiions.  There  is  a  middle 
state  of  mind  between  conviction  and  hy- 
pocrisy, of  which  many  are  unconscious. 
By  trusting  to  impressions,  a  man  may 
gradually  come  to  yield  to  them,  and  at 
length  lie  subject  to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a 
free  agent,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in 
effect,  to  suppoie  that  he  is  not  a  free 
agent.  .  A  man  who  is  in  that  state  should 
not  be  suffered  to  live;  if  he  declares  he 
cannot  help  acting  in  a  particular  way,  and 
is  irresistiblv  impelled,  there  csn  be  no  con- 
fidence in  him,  no  more  than  in  a  tiger. 
But,  sir,  no  man  believes  himself  to  be  im- 
pelled irresistibly j  we  know  that  he  who 
says  he  believes  it,  lies.  Favourable  im- 
pressions at  particular  moments,  as  to  the 
state  of  our  souls,  may  be  deceitful  and 
dangerous.  In  general  no  man  can  he  sure 
of  his  acceptance  with  God;  some,  indeed, 
may  have  had  it  revealed  to  them.  St. 
Paul,  who  wrought  miracles,  may  have  had 
a  miracle  wrought  on  himself,  and  may 
have  obtained  supernatural  assurance  of 
rardon,  and  mercy,  and  beatitude;  yet  St. 
Paul,  though  he  expresses  strong  hope, 
also  expresses  fear,  lest  having  preached  to 
others,  he  himself  should  be  a  castaiyay." 

The  opinion  of^  a  learned  bishop  of*^^  our 
acquaintance,  as  to  there  being  merit  in  re- 
ligious faith,  being  mentioned :— John  son. 
*' Why,  yes,  sir,  the  most  licentious  man, 
were  hell  open  before  him,  would  not  take 
the  moit  beantiful  strumpet  to  his  arms. 


We  must,  as  the  apostle  says,   live  by 
with,  not  by  sights." 

-I  talked  to  him  of  original  sin  9,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  atone- 
ment made  by  our  Saviour.  After  some 
conversation,  which  he  desired  ^nie  to  re- 
member, he,  at  my  request',  dictated  to  me 
as  follows: 

"  With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  in- 
quiry is  not  necessary;  for  whatever  is  the 
cause  of  human  corruption,  men  are  evi- 
dently and  confessedly  so  corrupt,  tliat  ali 
the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  are  ihsufiksient 
to  restrain  them  from  crimes. 

"» Whatever  diflfculty  there  may  be  in 
the  conception  of  vicarious  punishments;  it 
is  an  opinion  which  has  had  possession  of 
mankind  in  allages.  There  is  no  nation 
that  has  not  used  the  practice  of  sacrifices. 
Whoeverj  therefore,  denies  the  propriety 
of  vicarious  punishmehts,  holds  an  opinion 
which  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  man- 
Jcind  have  contradicted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  mankind  was  offered  at  the  death 
of  the  Messiah,  who  is  called  in  Scripture 
'The  Lamb  of.  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.'  To  judge  of  the  reason^ 
ableness  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  it 


>  [There  Beems  much  obacnitty  here.  If  the 
bishdp  med  the  word  merit  in  a  popular  Beiue^  and^ 
meant  only  to  say,  colloqaiaily,  that  **  a  religious 
faith  waa  meritorimu  or  praiseworthy,**  tbei>b- 
servation  was  haidly  worth  recording;  yet,  it  is 
not,  OB  the  other  hand,  likely  tliat  he  meant* 
speaking  theologically,  to  attribute  merit  towards 
salvation  to  a|iy  act  or  operation  of  the  human 
mind;  **  for  that  were  '*  (aathe  Homily  forbids) 
«  to  count  onnelTes  to  be  justified  hy  some  act  or 
▼irtue  which  is  within  us."  But  on  either  inter- 
pretation it  seems  hard  to  disdover  the  connexion 
or  meaning  of  the  reply,  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson.  • 
The  bishop's  opinion  is  evklently  very  imperfect- 
ly stated,  and  there  must  have  beea.some  connect- 
ing links  in  the  chain  of  Johnson's  reasoning 
whk;h  Mr.  Boswell  has  lost  The  papsage — not 
quite  accurately  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnsou-^is  in 
St  Panrs  second  epistle  to  the  CorlnthiaiM,  y. 
7.  "  We  walk  by  fiiith,  and  not  by  s^L"— . 
Ed.] 

*  Dr.  Ogden,  in  fai»  second  nermon  «*0n  the 
Articles  of  tlie  Christian  Faith,"  with  admirable 
acuteness  thus  addresses  the  opposeia  of  that  doc- 
trine, which  accounts  for  the  confusion,  sin,  and 
misery,  which  wo  find  in  this  life:  **  It  would  be 
severe  in  God,  ^ou  thmk,  to  degrade  us  to  sneh 
a  sad  state  as  this,  for  the  offence  of  our  first,  pa- 
rents :  but  you  can  allow  him  to  flaee  us  in  i^ 
without  any  inducement.  Are  our  calamities  les- 
sened for  not  being  ascribed  to  Adam  ?  If  your 
condition  be  unhappy »  is  it  not  still  unhappy, 
whatever  vras  tba  oc^sbn  ?  with  the  aggravation 
of  this  reflection,  thatif  ft  wss  as  good  as  it  wan 
at  first  designed,  there  seems  to  he  somewliat  the 
less  reason  to  look  for  its  am^nwnti*' 
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must  b6  ^nsidered  as  neceasahr  to  the 
government  of  the  umverse  that  (Sod  should 
make  known  his  perpetual  and  irreconcilea- 
ble  detestation  of  moral  evil.  He  might 
indeed  punish,  and  punish  ohlv  the  ofiiejid- 
era  ;  'but  as,  the  end  of  punishment  is  no^ 
revenge  of  crimes  but  propagation  of  vir- 
tue, it  was  more  becoming  the  divine  clem- 
ency to  find  another  manner  of  proceeding, 
less  destructive  to  man',  and  at  least  equally 
powerful  to  promote  goodness.  The  end 
of  punishiiient  is  to  reclaim  and  warn^ 
That  punishment  will  both  reclaim  and 
wain,  which  shows  evidently  such  abhor- 
rence of  sin  in  God^  as  may  deter  us  from 
it,  or  strike  us  with  dread  of  venjzeance 
when  we  have  committed  It.  This  is 
effected  by  vicarious  punishment.  Nothing 
could  more  testify  the  opposition  between  tlie 
nature  of  God  and  moral  evil,  or  more  am- 
ply display  his  justice,  to  men  and  angels, 
to  all  orders  and  successions  of  beings,  than 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  highest  and 
purest  nature,,  even  ibr  Divinity  itself,  to 
paci^  the  demands  of  vengeance  by.  a 
painful  death;  of  which  the  natural  effect 
will  be,  that  when  justice  is  appeased, 
there  is  a  oroper  place  for  the  exercise  of 
merc;f ;  ana  that  such  propitiation  shall  sup- 
ply, in  some  degree,  the  imperfections  of 
our  obedience  and  the  inefficacy  of  our  re- 
pentance: for  obedience  and  repentance, 
such  as  we  can  perform,  are  stiU  ne* 
cessary.  Our  Saviour,  has  told  us,  that 
he  did  not  come  to  destrov  the  law  but  to 
fulfil:  to  fulfil  the  typical  law,  by  the  per- 
foxmance  of  what  those  types  had  fore- 
shown, and  the  moral  law,  bv  precepts  of 
greater  purity  and  higlier  exultation." 

Here  he  said  "  God  bless  you  with  it." 
I  acknowledged  myself  much  obliged  to 
htm:  but  I  begg^ed  that  he  would  go  on  as 
to  the  propitiation  being  the  chief  object  of 
our  most  holy  faith.  He  then  dictated  this 
one  other  paraigraph. 

"  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is, 
that  of  an  universal  sacrifice  and  perpetual 
propitiation  1.  Other  prophets  only  pro- 
claimed the  will  and  the  threatenings  of 
Go(L     CKrist  satisfied  his  justice." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer  2,  fellow  of 


1  [See  mmte^  pi.  127,  n.  This  passage  proves 
the  justice  of  the  observation  which  the  Editor 
made  in  that  note  as  te<  Johnson's  opinion  on  this 
important  point. — Ed.] 

*  This  QufortaBste  person,  whose  full  name  was 
Thomas  Fysche  Falmer,  afterwards  went  to  Dun- 
dee, in  8ootIand,  where  he  officiated  as  minister 
to  a  congregation  of  the  sect  who  call  themselves 
Unitarians,  from  a  notion  that  they  distinctively 
worsnip  one  God,  b^use  they  deny  the  mysten- 
oos  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  do  not  advert 
that  the  great  body  of  the  christian  church  in 
nyuntaininp  that  mystery  mamtain  also  the  unity 
of  the  Go&aad :  *«  the  Trinity  in  Unity!— three 


Queen*B  College,  Cambridge^  dined  with 
us.  He  exprei^d  a  wi^h  that  a  better  pio- 
vision  were  made  for  iMrish-derkB.  Jomr- 
soir«  "  Yes,  air,  a  parisb-clerk  ahould  be  a 
man  who  is  able  to  make  a  will  or  wnCe  a 
letter  for  any  body  in  the  parish*'' 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  notion  > 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  idl  their 
learning  and  all  their  arts,  were  not  cnily 
blacky  but  wooUy-haired.  Mr.  PaJioer 
asked  how-  did  it  appear  upon  examioinff 
the  mummies?  Dr.  Johnson  approved  of 
this  test. 

'  Although  upon  most  occasions  I  never 
heard  a  more  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
advantages  of  wealth  than  Dr.  Johnaon,  he 
this  day,  I  know  not  from  whatcapriee,  took 
the  Qther  side.  "  I  have  not  observed,^  aaid 
he,  "  that  men  of  veiy  large  fortunes  eujoj 
any  thing  extraordinary  that  makes  happr- 
nees.  What  has  the  Duke  of  Bedford? 
What  has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire?  The 
only  great  instance  that  I  have  ever  known 
of  the. enjoyment  of  wealth  was  that  of  Ja 
maica  Dawkins,  who  going  to  visit  Pal 
myra,  and  hearing  that  the  way  was 
infest  by  robbers,  hired  a  troop  oTTiak' 
ish  horse  to  guard  him  4." 

Dr.  6ibb<His  ^  tiie  dissenting  minialer,  be- 
ing mentioned,  he  said,  "  I  took  to  Dr. 
Gibbons."  And  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Charles  Dilly,  added,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  him.  Tell  him,  if  he  '11  call  on  me,  and 
dawdle  oyer  a  dish  of  tea  in  an  alVenioon, 
I  shall  take  it  kind." 


persons  and  one  God.*'-  The  chorch  hnmhly 
adores  the  Divinity  as  eadiibited  in  the  holy  pci^ 
tares.  The  nnitarian  sect  vainly  presumes  to 
comprehend,  and  deflkie  the  Ahmghty.  Mr. 
Palmer  having  heated  his  mind  widi  politieal 
speculations,  became  so  mo6h  dissatiified  with  oar 
excellent  constitution  as  to  oompoae,  pablirii,  and 
circulate  writings,  which  were  found  to  be  ao  ae* 
ditious  and  dangerous,  that  upon  being  found 
guilty  by  a  jury,  the  court  of  justiciary  in  Spotiaod 
sentenced  him  to  transportation  for  fourteen  yean. 
A  loud  clamour  against  this  sentence  was  made 
by  some  members  of  both  houws  of  pariiament; 
but  bctl^  houses  approved  of  it  by  a  great  majori- 
ty, and  he  was  conveyed  to  the. settlement  for 
convicts  in  New  South  Wales. — ^Boswki.1..  Mr. 
T.  F.  Palmer  was  of  Queen's  College  in  Cam- 
bridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  aiti 
in  1772,  and  that  of  S.  T.  B.  m  1781.  He  died 
on  his  return  from  Botany  Bay  in  the  year  180S 

— ^MaIiOKE. 

'  Taken  from  Herodotus. — ^Boswell. 

*  [Heniy  Dawkins,  Esq.,  the  companioB  of 
Wood  and  Bouverie  ia  tneir  travels,  and  the 
patron  of  the  Athenian  Stanit. — ^Ed.] 

A  [Thomas  Gibbons,  *' a  Calvinist  *'  (says  the 
Biog.  IHct)  "  of  the  old  stamp,  and  a  asan  oC 
great  piety  and  primitive  manners. "  He  wrote 
a  Life  of  Dr.  Watte,  and  asiasted  Dr.  Johnson  widi 
some  materials  for  the  Life  of  Watts  in  the  £iif - 
Hah  Poets.  He  died  by  a  stroke  of  aoople^  m 
1785,  sBtat  six^-five.— En.] 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  Smidi,  yicar  ofSovtb- 
iil,  a  very  reapecUUe  man,  with  a  very 
agreeable  famHy,  sent  an  invitation  to  us  to 
dnak  tea.  I  remarked  Dr.  Johnson's  veiy 
respectful  politeness.  Though  always  fond 
of  changing  the  scene,  be  said,  **  We  must 
have  Mr.  I>iU}r%  leave.  We  cannot  ppo  from 
your  house,  sir,  without  your  permission." 
We  ail  went,  and  were  well  satisfied^with 
our  visit.  .1,  however,  remember  nothing 
uarticular,  except  a  nice  distinction  which 
Dr.  Johnson  milde  with  respeet  to  the  pow- 
er of  memory,  maintaining  that  fo«getfui- 
Qes  was  a  inan's  own  fault  <^To  remem- 
ber and  to  recoUect,"  said  he,  ^*  are  different 
things.  A  man  has  not  the  power  to  recol- 
lect what  is  not.  in  his  mind,  but  when  a 
thinflr  is  in  his  mind  he  may  remember  it  '.^ 

Tnesremark  was  occasioned  bv  my  lean- 
ing back  on  a  chair,'  which  a  litue  before  I 
h^  perceived  to  be  broken,  and  pleading 
fbrgetfulness  as  an  excuse.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  <*  its  being  broken  was  certainly  in  your 
mind." 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker 
was  in  general  very  timorous:  Johnsoif. 
'*  No  wonder,  sir;  lie  is  afraid  of  being  shot 
getting  inio  a  house,  or  hanged  wb^n  he 
has  got  o«^  of  it" 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  writ- 
ten six  sheets  of  a  translation  from  the 
French;  adding,  "I should  be  glad  to  see 
it  now.  I  wish  that  I  had  copies  of  all  the 
pamphlets  written  against  me,  as  it  ia  said 
Pope  had.  Had  I  known  that  I  should 
maJie  so  much  noise  in  the  worid,  I  should 
Have  been  at  pains  to  collect  them.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  hardly  a  day  in  which  there 
is  not  something  about  me  in  the  newspa- 
peiu." 

On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Lu- 
ton-Hoe,  to  see  Lord  Bute's,  magni^cent 
■eat,  for  which  I  had  obtained  a  ticket  As 
we  entered  the  nark,  I  talked  in  a  high  style 
of  my  oki  frienoship  with  Lord  Mountstu- 
art,  and  said,  "  I  shall  probably  be  much  at 
this  place. '*  The  sage,  aware  of  human 
vicissitudes,  gently  checked  me:  ''DonH 


1  [Mr.  Besweiri  note  mint  have  been  imper- 
fect Dr.  JohiMon  certainly  never  talked  such 
Doneenee  aa  ■  here  attributed  to  him — a  man  can 
BO  more  remember  "  what  is  not  on  his  miod  ** 
than  he  can  recollect  it,  aod  "  when  a  thing  i$ 
in  bis  mind  "  he  can  joat  as  well  recollect  as  re- 
member it  In  his  Dictionary,  Johnson  defines 
**  remember,  to  bear  in  mind,  to  recollect,  to 
call  to  mind."  This  woold  seeip  to  imply  that 
be  considered  the  words  as  nearly  synonymoos  ; 
bat  in  his  defiaitioD  of  "  recollect ,  to  recoTer 
memory,  to  gather  what  is  scattered,'*  be  makes 
the  true  distinctioB.  When  the  words  are  to  be 
contradistingaished,  it  may  be  said  that  remem- 
bnmee  is  tpontaneaust  iad  recollection  an  e/- 
/•rf.— En.] 
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you  be  too  sure  of  that*.*  He  made  two 
or  three  peculiar  .observations;  as,  when 
shown  the  botanical  garden,  "  Is  not  every 
garden  a  botanical  garden?  ^  When  told 
that  there  was  a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of 
several  miles;  "  That  is  making  a  ver^ 
foolish  use  of  the  ground;  a  littn^  of  it  la 
very  well,"  When  it  was  proposed  that 
we  should  walk  on  the  pleasure-ground; 
"Don't  let.  us  fatigue  ourselves.  Why 
should  we  walk  there?  Here 's  a  fine  tree, 
let's  get  to  the  top  of  it"  But  upon  the 
whole,  he  was  very  much  pleased.  He 
said,  "  This  is  one  of  the  places  I  do  not 
regret  having  come  to  see.  It  is  a  veiv 
etately  place,  indeed;  in  the  house  magnifi- 
cence is  not  sacrificeid  i6  convenience,  nor 
convenience  to  magnificence.  The  library 
is  very  splendid;  the  digni^  of  the  rooms 
is  very  great;  and  the  quantity  of  pictures 
is  beyond  expectatTon,  beyond  hope." 

It  happened  without  any  previous  con- 
cert that  we  visited  the  seat  of  Lord  Bute 
upon  the  king's  birthday;  we  dined  and 
drank  his  majesty's  health  at  an  inn  in  the- 
village  of  Luton. 

In  the  evening  I  put  him  in  mind  of  his^ 
promise  to  favour  me .  with  a  copy  of  his 
celebiated  Letter  to  the  £arl  of  Chester- 
field, and  he  was  at  last  pleased  to  comply 
with  this  earnest  request,  by  dictating  it  to* 
me  from  his  memory;  for  he  believed  that 
he  himself  had.  ^o  copy.  There  was  an- 
animated  glow  in  his  countenance  while 
he  thus  recalled  bis  high-minded  indigr 
nation. 

.  He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action 
in  the  court  of  session,  in  which  I  was  coun- 
sel. The  society  of  procurators,,  or  attori- 
nies,  entitled  to  practisie  in  the  inferior 
courts  at  Edinburgh,  bad  obtained  a  royal' 
charter,  in  which  they  had  taken  care  to 
have  their  ancient  designation  of  Proctira- 
fort  changed  into  that  ofSoUdtore^  from  a. 
notion,  as  they  supposed,  that  it  was  more 
genteel;  and  this  new  title  they  displayed 
by  a  public  advertisement  for  a  general, 
meeting  at  their  hall. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Scottish  nation 
is  not  distinguished  for  humour;  and,  in- 
deed, what  happened  on  this  occasion  may, 
in  some  degree,  justify  the  remark;  for  al- 
though this  society  had  contrived  to  make 
themselves  a  very  prominent  object  for  the 
ridicule  of  such  as  might  stoop  to  it,  the 
only  joke  to  which  it  gave  rise  was  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  sent  to  the  newspaper 
called  <*The  Caledonian  Mercury." 

"A  correspondent  informs  us,  the  Wor- 
shipful Society  of  ChaldeMU,  Cadie$t  or 
Bvnning''Statianer$  of  this  city  are  fe-^ 


*  [See  ante,  p.  81. 
**  Diilcto  luexpertta  potenib  coltura  unld, 
Kxpertns  metult.'*— J7or.  Fp,  zttti.  Itb.  I  t. 
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tolved,  in  imitation,  and  encouraged  by  the 
singulaT  success  of  their  brethren,  of  an 
eqml'y  re$vectabU  Sbciety,  to  app^y  for  a 
Charter  or  their  Privileges,  particularly  of 
the  sole  privilege  of  procurimo,  in  the 
inost  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  exclusive 
of  chairmen,  porters,  penny-post  men,  and 
other  inferior  ranks;  their  brethren,  the 

tt— Y — L    S— L fc3,    alioM   P — Cr— •— RS, 

before  the  ikferioik  Courts  of  this  City, 
nlways  excepted. 

"  Sho\ild  the  'WoisMUpfut  Society  be  sue 
cessful,  they  are  farther  resolved  not  to  be 
puffed  up  thereby,  but  to  demean  thero^ 
■elves  with  more  ec^uanimity  and  decency 
than  their  r-y-l,  leamedy  and  very  modeet 
brethren  above  mentioned  have  done,  t]]ion 
their  late  dignification  and  exahation." 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society 
prosecuted  Mr.  Robertson,  the  publisher  of 
the  paper,  for  damages;  and  the  first  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  court  very  wisely  dis- 
missed the  action :  Solventw  ri$u  UUnUm, 
iu  fiUssus  ahibii.  But  a  new  trial  or  re- 
view was  grahted  upon  a  petition,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  in  Scotland:  This  petf<- 
tioa  I  was  engajved  to  answer,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  great  alacrity,  furnished  me 
this  evening  with  (an  argument,  which  will 
ibe  found  in  the  Api)endix.] 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  c^urt, 
!by  a  plurality  of  voices,  without  having  a 
smgle  additional  circumstance  befbre  them, 
reversed  their  own  judgment,  marie  a  seri- 
ous matter  of  this  dull  and  foolish  joke,  and 
adjudged  Mr.  Bolicrtson  to  pay  to  the  so- 
ciety five  poundit  (sterling  money)  and 
costs  of  suit  The  decision  will  aeem 
strange  to  English  lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  6,  Johnson  was  to  re- 
turn to  London.  He  was  very  pleasaiit  at 
breakfast;  I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine 
having  resolved  never  to  marry  a  pretty 
woman.  Johkboic  <<Sir,  it  is  a  vecy 
foolish  resolution  to  resolve  not  to  marry  a 
pretty  woman  Beauty  is  of  itself  very  es- 
timable. No,  sir,  I  woukl  prefer  a  pretty 
woman,  unless  there  are  objections  to  lier. 
A  pretty  woman  mav  be  foolish;  a  pretty 
woman  may.  be  wicked;  a  pretty  woman 
may  not  like  me.  But  there  is  no  such  dan- 
ger in  marrying,  a  pretty  woman  as  is  ap- 
Srehended;  she  will  not  be  persecuted  if  she 
oes  not  invite  persecution.  A  pretty  wo- 
man, if  she  has  a  niind  to  be  wicked,  can 
find  a  readier  way  than  another;  aUd  that 
ia  all." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  DiUy^s  chaise 
to  Sheflbrd,  where,  talking  of  Lord  Bute's 
never  going  to  Scotland,  he  said,  "  As  an 
£ngliahman,  I  should  wish  all  the  Scotch 
gentlemen  should  be  educated  in  England; 
Scotland  would  become  a  province;  they 
would  spend  all  their  rents  in  England." 
This  ia  a  subject  of  much  consequence,' and 


much  delicacy.  The  advantaffe  of  an  E^g 
lisb  education  is  unqueitionaMy  very  great 
to  Scotch  gentlemen  of  talents  and  ambi- 
tion; and  regular  visits  4o  Scotland,  and 
•perh  ape  other  means,  might  be  eSeetually 
used  to  prevent  them  from  being  totally 
estrangea  from  their  native  ootintry,  any 
more  than  a  Cumberland  or  Northumber- 
land gentleman,  who  has  been  educated  in 
the  south  of  Engpland.  I  own,  indeed,  that 
it  is  no  small  misfortime  for  Scotch  gentle* 
men,  who  have  neither  talents  nor  ambi> 
tion,  to  be  educated  in  England,  where 
they  may  be  perhaps  diatingvuhed  only  by 
a  nfekname,  laviA  their  fortune  in  giving 
expensive  entertainments  to  thoae  who 
laugh  at  them,  and  saunter  abont  as  rocre 
idle,  insignificant  han^r»<m  eiwtt  ii|Min  the 
foolish  great;  when,  if  they  had  been  ju- 
diciously brought  up  at  home,  ther  might 
have  been  comfbrtable  and  creditable  mem- 
bers of  society. 

At  Shefford  I  had  another  affeetionate 
parting  from  my  revered  friend,  who  was 
taken  np  by  the  Bedford  coach  and  carried 
to  the  metropolis.  I  went  with  Meaaieun 
Dilly  to  see  some  friends  at  Bedford;  dined 
with  the  offksers  of  the  miliua  of  the  oonn* 
ty,  and  next  day  proceeded  on  my  jonmey. 

My  ^rrespondence  with  Dr.  Johnson 
during  the  rest  of  this  year  was,  I  know 
not  why,  very  scanty,  and  aH  on  my  >aide. 
I  wrote  him  one  letter  to  introduce  Mr. 
'Sinclair  (now  Sir  John),  the  member  for 
Caithness  ^  to  his  acquaintance;  and  in- 
formed him  in  another  that  my  wife  had 
again  been  affected  with  alarming  syvip- 
toms  of  illness  s.  [But  his  letteia  to  _^ 
other  oorrespondents,  and  particnlarly 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  carry  on  Uie  story  of  his 
life.] 

[*'  DR.  JOHFTSOK   TO   MRS.  LUCT   FORTBR. 
»  LoodoB,  9th  Jma,  iiai. 

<*Dbar  had  ah, — I  hope  the 
summer  makes  you  better.  My 
disorders,  which  had  come  upon 
me  again,  have  arain  given  way  toincdi* 
cine ;  and  I  am  a  better  sleeper  than  I  have 
lately  been. 

"  inie  death  of  dear  Mr.  Thrale  has 
made  my  attendance  upon  hia  home  neee*- 
sary;  bat  we  have  sold  the  trade,  which 
we  did  not  know  how  to  manage,  and  haye 
sold  it  for  an  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds. 

"My  Lives  are  at  last  published,  and 
you  will  receive  them  this  week  by  the  car- 

>  [The  Right  Honoarable  Sir  John  Sinclair  of 
Ulbster,  Iwrt. ;  a  volomiBOOi  writer  on  agricaltara 
and  fltatifltics.— Ed.} 

*  [This  patMge  is  tmpwpoisd  from  the  dili, 
(Janiury,  1782,)  onder  which  it  stands  in  tki 
original  edition,  to  thie,  in  mote  proper  plaesL— 
Ed.] 
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tier.  I'  hare  some  hopes  of  eoiningr  this 
■ummer  amongpBt  you  for  a  short  time.  I 
■KaU  he  toath  to  miss  you  two  years  to- 
gether; But  in  the  mean  time  letmelcnow 
how  ^ou  doi  h  am,  dear  madam,  your 
affectionate  servant, 

^  Sam.  JoWKBOJr.*] 

"TO  BENNJBt*  LANOTOW,  BSa. 

'  ''Bol»<onrt,  t9ttk  Jone,  1791. 

"  Dear  81  a, —How  welcome  your  iit?- 
reunt  of  yoarself  and  your  thyitation  to  your 
new  hou^e  was  to  me,  I  need  not  teH  you, 
who  consider  oulr  friendship  not  on  1^  as 
formed  hy  choice,  but  as  matured  by  time. 
We  have  been  now  long  enough  acqniCint- 
ed  to  have  many  images  in  common,  and 
therefore  to  have  a  sburce  of  conversation 
Which  neither  the  learning  nor  the  wit  of  a 
new  companion  can  supply. 

*'  My  Lives  are  now  published ;  ahd  if 
ydu  wiil  teH  me  whither  f  shall  send  tbetn, 
that  they  may  come  to.jrou,  I  will  take  care 
that  you  shall  not  be  without  them. 

*'  You  will  perhaps  be  glad  to^ear  that 
Mrs.  Thrale  is  dtsencumhired  of  her  brew- 
honsd;  and  that  ft  seamed  to  the  purchaser 
so  far  from  an  evil,  that  he  was  content  to 
give  for  it  an  hundred  and  thirty-live  thou- 
sand pounds.    Is  the  nation  i-uined? 

**  Please  to  make  my  respectful  obmpli- 
trients  to  Ladv  Rothes^  and  Kee[)  me  in  the 
memory  of  an  the  little  dear  family,  partic- 
ularly Mrs.  Jane.  I  am,  sir,  your  i^c- 
tionate  humble  servant, 

«  Sam.  Johksow." 

Johnson's  charity  to  the  poor  was  unifbrm 
and  extensive,  both  from  inclination  and 
principle.  He  not  only  bestowed  liberally 
out  or  his  own  purse,  but  what  is  more  dim* 
cult  as  well  as  rare,  would  beg  from  others, 
when  he  had  proper  objects  in  view.  This 
he  did  iudiciottslv  as  well  as  humanely. 
Mr.  Phiup  Metcalfe  tells  me,  that  when  he 
has  asked  him  for  some  money  fbr  persons 
in  distress,  and  Mr.  Metcalfie  has' offered 
what  Johnson  thought  too  much,  he  insist- 
ed on  taking  l^s,  saying,  "  No,  no,  sir;  we 
must  not  jptfmper  them  *." 

fWith  advising  others  lo  be  chari- 
J**JJ*»  table,  however,  fir.  Johnson  did  not 
content  himself.  He  gave  away  all 
he  had,  and  all  he  ever  had  gotten,  except 
the  two  thousand  pounds  he  left  behind; 
and  the  very  small  portion  of  his  income 
which  he  spent  on  nimself,  with  all  our 
ealculatiouj  we  never  could  make  more  than 
seventy  or  at  most  fburscore  ppunds  a  year, 
and  he  pretended  to  allow  himself  a  nun- 
dred«  lie  had  numberless  dependants  out 
of  doora  as  well  as  in,  "  who,  as.  he  ex- 
pressed it,  did  not  like  to  see  him  latterly 
unlesfi  he  brought  them   money.*'     toi 


[See  €mi€,  jL  e8.^Eo.] 


those  people  he  used  fVequenily  to  raise 
contributions  on  his  richer  friends;  **and 
this,'*  savs  he,  **  is  one  of  the  thousand  lea- 
soiis  which  ought  to  restrain  a  man  from 
drony  solitude  and  useless  retirement.**] 

I  am  indebted  lo  Mr.  Malone,  one  of 
Sir  Joshita  Reynolds's  executdrs^  ifor  the 
following  note,  which  was  (bund  among 
his  papers  after  his  death,  and  which,  we 
may  presume,  his  unaffected  modesty  pre- 
vented' him  from  communicating  to  me  with 
the  other  letter^  fVom  Dr.  Jcmnson  with 
which  he  was  pleased  U)  furnish  me.  How«> 
ever  slight  in  itself,  ts  ft  does  honour  to 
that  iffustrious  painter  and  most  amiable 
man,  I  am  happy  to  introduce  it. 

''to   sir    JOSHUA   RBTNOLDS. 

•*2Sd  Joe,  1781.    ' 

**l>teAa  SIR, — It  was  not  before  yester- 
day that  I  received  your  splendid  benefac- 
tion. To  a  hand  so  liberal  in  distributing^ 
I  hope  nobody  will  envy  tiie  power  of  ac- 
quiring. I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant, 

«  Sam.  JoHjrson." 

[The  Mowing  letters  were  written  at 
this  time  by  Johnson  to  Mfse  Reynolds, 
the  latter  on  receiving  finom  her  a  copy  of 
her  «  Essay  on  Taste,"  privately  pnnted, 
but  never  published. 

"  DR.  JOQNSON  TO  MISS  RETNOLDS. 
•*35ch  June,  nn. 

"Dear  MAnAM,— Ton  may  give 
the  book  9  to  Mrs.  Homeck»,  and  I    "Jg- 
will  give  you  another  for  yourself. 

«*  f  am  afraid  there  is  no  hope  of  Mrs. 
Thrale«8  custom  for  your  pictur«;s ;  but,  if 
you  please,  I  wiO  mention  it  She  cannot 
make  a  pension  out  of  her  jointure^. 

« I  wnl  brhig  the  papers  myself.  I  am, 
madam,  ygur  most  humble  servant, 

^  Sam,  JoBXTSoir  r 

"to  MI88    R£|7r0LDS5. 

*<  Bolt-court,  18th  June,  1781 
Dkarest  madam, — There   is  in  these 
[pages f  or  remarki,']  such  depth  of  pene- 


•  [Probably  the  BeiimHes  ^  Johmcin^  pub** 
liahed  aboat  this  period:  see  anie^  voL  L  p.  67* 
—Ed.] 

>  [See  ante^  yol.  i  p.  188.— En.] 

^  [Mia  RevDolds,  it  ■eeBot,  wished  to  dispose 
of  her  colleetioii,  apd  thongfat  that  Un,  Thrale 
might  parohose  and  pay  for  it  by  an  aiiii8ky.---< 
En.] 

•  The  lady  to  whom  thii  letter  was  addrasMd, 
and  for  whopi  Dr.  /ohaaui  had  a  high  ranid,  di- 
ed in  WftmiMter,  at  the  age  of  eig^,  Mav.  1, 
18107. -^Mavokx^  [One  &oday.STeiiiiig,at  Iha 
tiaie  he  was  frst  decruui«,  MisilUjMldi  seMlo 
make  iaqnirie^.  His  answer  was,  "  Teaber  fliat 
I  cmmot  h9 ynH,  for  ahedsssn^  aomela  mt 
me."— BotoAc  Mem,  voL  il  p.  140.— Ed.] 
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tration,  such  nicety  of  observation,  as  Locke 
or  Pascal  might  be  proud  of*  This  I  de^ 
sire  you  to  beUeve  is  my  real  opinion* 

"  However,  it^  cannot  be  published  in  its 
present  state.  Many  of  your  notions  seem 
Dot  to  be  very  clear  in^  your  own  mind  ; 
many  are  not  su&ientiy  developed  and  ex- 
panded for  the  common  reader :  it  wants 
every  where  to  be  made  smoother  and  plain- 
er. 

''You  may,  by  revisaf  and  correction, 
make  it  a  very  elegant  and  a  very  curious 
work.  I  am,  my  dearest  dear,  your  affec- 
tionate and  obedient  servant, 

<'  Samukjl  JOHNSOir.'*] 

«<T0   THOMAS  A8TLE,    ES^. 

*'17Ul  July,  1781. 

"  Sia, — I  am  ashamed  that  you  have 
been  forced  to  call  so  olleu  for  your  books, 
but  it  has  been  by  no  fault  on  either  side. 
They  have  never  b^en  out  of  my  hands, 
nor  nave  I  ever  been  at  home  without  see- 
ing you ;  for  to  see  a  maA  so  skilful  in  the 
antiquities  of  ray  country, is  an  opportunity 
of  improvement  not  w]llindy  to  be  missed. 

"Your  notes  on  Alfred ^  appear  to  me 
very  judicious  and  ac<;iirate,  but  they  are 
too  few.  Many  things  famiUar  to  you  are 
unknown  to  me,  and  to  most  others ;  and 
you  must  not  think  too  favourably  of  your 
readers  ;  by  supposing  them  knowinff ,  you 
will  leave  them  ignorant.  Measure  of  land, 
and  value  of  money,  it .  is  of  ff  reat  impor- 
tance to  state  with  care.  Had  the  Saxons 
any  gold  coin  ?      , 

*«  1  have  much  curiosity  after  the.  man- 
ners and  transactions  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  have  wanted  either  diUffence  or  oppor- 
tunity, pr  both.  You,  sir,  have  great  op- 
portunities, and  I  wish  you  both  diligence 
and  success.    I  am,  sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnsok." 

The  following  curious  anecdote  I  insert 
in  Dr.  Bumey's  own  words.  '*Dr.  Bumey 
related  to  Dt  Johnson  the  partiality  which 
his  writings  had  excited  in  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Burney's,  the  ^te  Mr.  Bewley  3,  well  known 


-1 


>  The  will  of  King  Alfred  alluded  to  in  this  let- 
ter, fiom  the  origina]  Saxon,  in  the  library  of  Mr. 
Astle,  baa  been  prinied  at  the  expense  of  the  Uni- 
veraity  ofOxford. — Boswei.l. 

*  [He  was  a  «  Monthly  Review^,**  and  died 
in  1788.  If  the  itoiy  of  **  the[  brwtles  of  the 
hearth-broom,*'  or  any  thing  like  it,  be  tnie.  Mi, 
Bewiey  migfat  better  have  been  called  an  idiot 
than  an  enthunast;  bat  the  editor  takes  the  liber- 
ty of  disbeBeviiijg  the  anecdote  altogether.  That 
Mr.  Bewley  m^t  have  wished  and  asked  for 
Dr.  Johnson's  autograph  is  natoral  enough  ;  bat 
tfa^,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years,  he  ahonid  have 
been  satisfied  with  receiving  instead  of  an  anto- 
graph  a  few  bristles  of  a  broom  is  to  absaid;  and 
that  Dr.  Bomey  sImhiUI  not  have  mentioiied  so 


in  Norfolk  by  the  name  of  the  PJL.^ , 
9f  MassinghMm  ;  who,  from  the  Ramb^.. 
and  pUn  of  his  Dictionary,  and  lon0  befi>ie 
the  authour's  fame  was  established  by  the 
Dictionary  hself,  or  any  other  work,  had 
conceived  such  a  reverence  for  him,  that  he 
earnestly  begged  Dr.  Burney  to  give  htm 
the  cover  of  the  first  letter  he  had  received 
from  him,  as  a  relick  of  so  estimable  a  wri- 
ter. This  was  in  1755.  .In  1760,  when  Dr. 
Burney  visited  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Temple 
in  London,  where  he  had  theii^  chambers, 
he  happened  to  arnve  there  before  he  was 
up  'f  and  being  shown  into  the  room  where 
he  was  to  breakfast,  finding  himself  alone, 
he  examined  the  contents  of  the  apartment, 
to  try  whether  he  could,  undiscovered,  steal 
any  thing  to  send  to  his  friend  Bewley,  as 
another  relick  of  ihe  admirable  Dt.  Johnson* 
But  finding  nothing  better  to  his  purpose, 
he  cut  some,  bristles  off  his  hearth-broom, 
and  enclosed  them  in  a  letter  to  his  country 
enthusiast,  who  received  them  with  due 
reverence.  The  Doctor  was  so  sensible  of 
the  honour  done  to  him  by  a  man  of  genios 
and /science,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stran- 
ger, that  he  said  to  Dr.  Burney, '  Sir,  there 
IS  no  man  possessed  of  the  smailest  portion 
of  modesty,  but  must  be  flattered  with  the 
admiration  of  such  a  man.  I  '11  give  him  a 
set  of  my  Lives,  if  he  will  do  me  the  hon- 
our to  accept  of  them.'  In  this  he  kept  his 
word ;.  and  Dr.  Burney  had  not  only  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  his  friend  with  a  pre- 
sent more  worthy  of  his  acceptance  tnan 
the  segment  from  the  hearth-broom,  but 
soon  alter  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  in  Bolt^court,.  with  whom  he  had 
the  satifaction  of  conversing  a  cpnsiderable 
time,  not  a  fortnight  before  his  death;  which 
happened  in  St.  Martin's-street,  during  his 
visit  to  Dr.  Burney,'  in  the  house  where  the 
great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  and  died 
before  3." 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum-bodia  is 
the  following  minute  : 

"  August  9, 3  P.  M.  SBtat.  72,  in  the  sum- 
mer-house at  Streatham. 

"  Afler  innumerable  resolutions  formed 
and  neglected,  I  have  retired  hither,  to  plan 
a  life  of  greater  diligence,  in  hope  that  I 
may  yet  be  useful,  and  be  daily  better  pre- 

Btnmge  a  story  to  Dr.  Johnson  till  after  the  fiutber 
lapse  «f  twenty-five  years  k  quite  incredible. — 

'  [This  hoDse  (No.  SB)  is  now  occnpied  as  a 
paijsb  school-boose,  bat  the  apper  apartments 
baye  been  bat  little  altered  smee  the  days  of  their 
Ulntftrioos  ^owaer.  Thero  were  lately  pablnbed 
proposals  for  erectmg  on  the  rite  a  momunent  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac;  the  design  of  which 
was  a  riobe  of  brick  and  stones,  oaverad  wilb 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  maiked  with  geogiaphieBl  and 
astronomical  Ihies,  and  haTJi^  a  hollow  eaotte 
laige  enongfa  for  a  pablk  bctare-room.— En.] 
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pared  to  appear  before' my  Creator  and  my 
Judgne,  from  whoee  infinite  mercy  I  hnn^ly 
.  eall  for  assistanee  and  support. 

**  My  purpose  is, 

^*  To  pass  eight  hours  every  day  in  some 
serious  employment 

**  Having  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ- 
the  next  six  weeks  upon  the  Italian  lan- 
guage'for  my  settled  study." 

How  venerably  pious  does  he  appear  in 
tiieae  moments  of  solitude  1  and  how  spirit- 
ed are  his  resolutions  for  the  improvement 
of  his  mind,  even  in  elegant  literature,  at  a 
Tery  advanced  period  of  life,  and  when 
afflicted  with  many  complaints  ! 

'  In  autumn  he  went  to  Oxford,  Birming- 
ItaiD,  Lichfield,  and  Ashbourne,  for  which 
very  good  reasons  might  be  given  in  'the 
eonjecturanyet  positive  manner  of  writers, 
who  are  proud  to  account  for  every  event 
which  they  relate.  He  himself,  however, 
says,  "  The  motives  of  irty  journey  I  hardly 
know  :  I  omitted  it  last  year,  and  am  not 
Tnyen,  wHling  to  miss  it  again.^'  But 
*Med.  some  good  considerations  arise, 
^'  *^*  amongst  which  is  the  kindly  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon,  of  Birming- 
ham. "Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend, 
the  only  companion  of  mv  childhood  that 
pa^exl  through  the  school  with  me.  We 
have  always  loved  one  another:  perhaps 
we  may^  be  made  better  by  some  serious 
conversation ;  of  which,  however,  I  have 
no  distinct  Mpe." 

•  He  says,  too,  **  At  Lichfield,  my  native 
place,  I  hope  to  show  a  ffood  example  by 
tVequent  attendance  on  publick  worship.'** 

[**  DR.   JOHNSON   TO   MES.    THAaIE. 

*(  Oxford,  nth  October,  ITSI. 
«*  On  Monday  evening  arrived  at  the  An- 

S>1  inn  at. Oxford  Mr.  Jc^nson  and  Mr. 
arber,  without  any  sinister  accident. 
*•  I  am  here  :  but  why  am  1  here  ?  on  my 
way  to  Lichfield,  where  I  believe  Mrs.  As- 
ton will  be  glad  to  tifie  ibe.    We  have 
known  each  other  long,  and,  by  conse 
quence,  are  both  old ;  and  she  is  paraly 
tick  ;  and  if  I  do  not  see  her  soon,  I  may 
see  her  no  more  in  this  world.    To  make  a 
visit  on  such  considerations  is  to  go.  on  a 
melancholy  errand.    But  such  is  the  course 
of  life. 

«*  This  place  is  very  empty,  but  there  are 
more  here  whomi  I  know  than  I  could  have 
expected.     Toung  Burke^  has  just  been 


*  [This  obMrraddn,  jost  enough  in  genera],  It 
here  pecnliarly  ill-placed  ;  for,  beiides  the  mo- 
tives fbr  the  jomrney  which  Mr^  Bosv^ell  ha»  quo- 
ted from  the  Pnyen  and  Meditatwna,  we  «hall 
eee,  by  a  mbaeqnent  letter,  that  Mrs.  Thrale's 
kmdneai  had  forced  hicn  to  ondertske  this  little 
tour  for  the  benefit  of  hitf  health  and  gpiritii. — 

•    '  [Eidiard,  tiie  pnly  son  of  Edmund  Borke,  at 


with  me,  and  I  have  dined  to-day  with  Dr 
Adams,  who  seems  fond  of  me.*' 

"LteUldd,  9(Hh  Ociober,  1781. 

"s  I  wrote  from  Oxford,  where  f  staid  two 
days.  On  Thursday  I  went  to  Birmins^ 
ham,  and  was  told  by  Hector  that  I  should 
not  be  well  s<^  soon  as  I  expected ;  but  th^t 
wilf  I  should  be.  Mrs.  Careless  took  me 
under  her  care,  and  tdd  me  when  I  had  tea 
enough.  On  Friday  I  came  hither,  and 
have  escaped  the  post-chaises  3  all  the  way. 
Every  body  here  is  as  kind  as  I  eiqpectM[ ; 
I  think  Lucy  is  kinder  than  ever." 

*«  «th  October,  |78l. 

"Poor  Lucy's  illness  has  left  her  very 
deaf,  and,  I  think,  very  inarticulate.  ^  I  can 
scarcely  make  her  understand  me,  and  she 
can  hardly  make  me  understand  her.  So 
here  are  merry  doin^.  But  she  seems  to 
like  me  better  than  she  did.  She  eats  very 
little,  but  does  not  fall  away. 

«  Mrs.  Cobb  and  Peter  Carrie^  are  a^ 
you  lefV  them.  Garrick's  legatees  at  this 
place  are  very  angry  that  they  receive  no- 
thing. Things  are  not  quite  right,  though 
we  are  so  far  from  London  <.** 

*i  Aihboome,  lOCh  Noyemb^,  1781.. 

\  '*' Yesterday  I  came  to  Ashbourne,  and 
last  night  I  had  very  little  rest  Dr.  Tay- 
lor lives  on  milk,  and  grows  every  day  bet- 
ter, and  is  not  wholly  without  hope.  Every 
body  inquires  after  you  and  Queehey;  but 
whatever  [Miss]  Burney  mav  think  of  the 
celerit;^  or  fame,  the  name  of  Eveh'na  had 
never  been  heard  at  Lichfield  till  I  brought 
it.  I  am  afVaid  my  dear  townsmen  will  be 
mentioned  in  future  days  as  the  last  part  of 
this  nation  that  was  civilized  ^  But  the 
davs  of  darkness  are  soon  to  be  at  an  end. 
The  reading  society  ordered  it  to  be  pro 
curcid  this  week." 

(*  Adiboume,  S4tli  November,  1781. 
^  I  shall  leave  this  place  about  the  begin- 
ning of  next  week,  and  shall  leave  every 
place' as  fast  as  I  decently  can,  till  I  get  bacic 
to  you,  whose  kindness  is  one  of  my  great 
comforts.    I  am  hot  well,  but  have  a  mind 


this  period  at  Oifofd.  He  died  m  1794,  ttt  86. 
HiB  afflksted  father  has  immortaliBed  him  la  many 
pathetic  panagei  of  hia  later  works,  and  par* 
ticolarly  m  his  celebiatad  "  Letter  to  a  NoUe 
Loid.»»— Ed.] 

'  [He  means  e$caped  the  expente  of  posl>* 
cfaaiMS  by  happening  to  find  plaoei  in  itBge-eoaclw 
efc— Ed.] 

*  [Dr.  JohnMNi  alwayr  oonl^overted  the  eom- 
mon^plac^  observation  of  the  saperior  parity  and 
happinesi  of  e^utUry  life.— -Ed.] 

>  [See  ante,  pp.  43  and  44,  where,  in  a  better 
hdmoar,  he  describes  his  townsmen,  as  tfas  most 
civilized  people  in  England. — ^En.] 
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every  now  and  then  to  thiak  myielf  better, 
and  I  now  hope  to  be  better  under  ypur 
carc.»' 

"tLklifllM,  Sd  I)6c«Bb««'1781. 

"  I  am  now  jcome  back  to.  LichiSeld,  where 
I  do  not  intend,  to  stay  long  enough  to  re^ 
ceive  another  letter.  I  have  little  to  do  here 
but  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Aston.  I  hope 
not  the  last  leave^  Bat  christians  may  with 
more  confidence  than  Sophonisba 

*  Avrema  tcwto  lifngo  loogo  spazio 

^  Far  atare  ta^MOfi,  et  sarlt  forfa  eterho.' 

'<  My  time  parsed  ^eavily  at  Ashbourne; 
yet  I  could  not  easily  get-away;  though 
Taylor,  I  sincerely  think,  was  glad  to  see 
me  go.  I  have  now  learned  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  winter  campaign}  but  I  hope  home 
will  make  amends  for  ^l  my  foolish  suffer^ 
ings.*' 

**  Birmingham,  8Ui  December,  1781. 

• « I  am  come  to  this  place  on  my  way  to 
London  and  to  Streatham.  I  hope  to  be  in 
Londoiv  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  at 
Streatham  on  Thursday,  by  your  kiiid  con- 
veyance. I  tfhall.  have  nothing  to  relate 
either  wonderful  or  delightful.  Bu t  reiuem- 
ber  that  you  sent  me  away,  and  turned  me 
out  into  the  world,  and  you  must  take  the 
chance  of  finding  me  better  or  worse. 
This  ^ou  may  know  at  present,  that  my 
affection  for  vou  is  not  diminished;  and  my 
expectation  irom  you  is  increased.  Do  not 
neglect  me  nor  reUnquish  me.  Nobody  will 
ever  love  you  better  or  honour  you  more 
than,  madam,  yours,  k^n 

"  Sam.  JoHjrsoN."]  . 

In  1783  his  complaints  increased,  ai)d  the 
history  of  his .  life  this  year  is  little  more 
than, a  mournful  recital  of  the  variations  of 
his  iHness,  in  the  midst  of  which,  howevjer, 
it  will  appear  from  his  letters  that  the  pow- 
ers of  his  mind  were  in  nodefgree  impaired. 

"TO  JASfSS   BOSWBLL,    ES<1. 

«*.AUlJ«iliMn;,  178a. 

"  Deab  sir, — I  sit  down  to  answer  yeur 
letter  on  the  same  day  in  which  I  received 
It,  and  am  pleased  that  my  first  letter  of  th^ 
Y^tLT  is  to  you.  No  man  ought  to  be  at 
ease  while  he  knows  himself  in  the  wrong; 
and  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  with  my 
long  silenee.  The  letter  relating  to  Mr. 
Sinclair  howeveri  was,  I  believe,  never 
brought 

"  My  health  has  been  totterinff  this  hst 
jpear;  and  I  can  giv^  no  very  laudable  account 
of  my  time.  I  am  always  hoping  to  do  bet- 
ter than  I  have  ever  hitherto  done. 
.  <«  My  jcmrney  to  Ashbotaie  and  Stafford- 
•hire  ^m  not  pleasant;  lor  what  enjoyment 
has  a  sick  man  visiting  tli^  sick?  Shall  we 
Cv^r  have  another  fVotick  likeour  journey  to 
the  Hebrtdev^ 


"I  hope^  that  dear  Mrs.  BosweU  -will  war 
mount  her  complaints:  in  kxing  her  ^ou 
will  lose  your  anchor,  and  be  toned,  witb- 
out  stability,  by  the  waves  of  liie^.  I  wish 
both  you  and  her  very  many  yearsy-and  very 


'or  some  months  past  I  hiave  been  so 
withdntwn  from  the  workl,  that  I  can  send 
you  nothing  particular.  All  your  friends, 
however,  are  well,  and  .will  be  giad  of  your 
return  to  London.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yoom 
most  affectionately,     ^*  Sam.  Johhsos.'* 

At  a  time  when  he  wte  less  able  than  he 
had  once  been  to  sustain  a  shock,  he  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  Mr.  Levett,  which 
event  he  thus  cemmnniected  to  Dr.  Law- 
rence. 

*^  nih  Jammrr,  ms. 

"  Sib, — Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Lerett,  who 
wasiast  night  eminently  cheerful,  died  this 
morning.  The  man  who  lay  in  the  same 
room»  hearing  an  uncommon  noise,  got  up 
and  tried  to  make  him  apeak,  but  without 
effect.  He  then  called  Mr.  Holder,  the 
apothecary,  who,  though  when  be  came  he 
thought  him  dead,  opened  a, vein,  but  could 
draw  ijo  blood.  So  has  ended  the  long  life 
of  a  very  useful  and  very  bkimeleas  man.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sak.  JoBBBon.** 

In  one  of  his  memorandum-booka  in  my 
possession  is  the  following  entry: 

<' Janizary  30,  Sunday,  Robert  Lerett 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Bridewell, 
between  one  and  two  in  the  ailemoiMi.  He 
died  on  Thursday,  17,  about  seven  in  the 
moriiing,  by  an  instantaneona  death.  He 
was.  a  n  old  and  faithful  friend :  I  have  known 
him  from  about  4§  2.  CommendmviK  May 
God  have  mercy  on  him!  May  he  have 
mercy  on  me!" 

Such  was  Johnson's  affectionate  regard 
for  I^evett^,  that  be  honoured  his  memoiy 
with  the  following  pathetick  verses: 

**  Condemn *d  to  Hope's  delusive  mine. 
As  on  we  toil  iii>Di  day  to  day» 
By  sodden  bhurt  or  alow  declkie 
Our  soeial  comforts  drop  away. 

**  Well  try*d  throngh  many  a  varying  year. 
See  Levett  Co  the  grave  descend; 
Officbua,  innocent,  amcere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  fiieod. 


'  The  tmth  of  this  has  been  proved  by  sa^ 
experience.— BosWELV  Mn.  Boswell  died  Jans 
4, 1789.— Malone. 

*  [No  doabt  the  year  1746,  and  not  the  iv< 
of  either  party. — Ed.] 

9  [He,  by  this  word,  means  that  he  bad  is 
prayer  recommended  his  departed  Iriend  to  dw 
mercy  of  God.    See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  99.— En.} 

*  See  an'acGonot  of  him  in  *<  Tne  Geotlemaa's 
Magaaine,^'  Febiaaiy,  1780.— Beswxxo.. 
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*"  Y«ft  nai  b*  fib  tfi«etiM*fl  «ye, 

ObeeuBBly  wini  and  coanely  kind;  . 
Kor,  lettered  arrogMica  ^  4eD7 
Thy  praise  to  nwrit  norefin«d. 

**  Whea  fainting  Naiare  caQ*d  for  aid, 

And  holering  death  prepaied  the  blow, 
His  Tigorons  reoiedj  £0play'4 

'ffae  power  of  ait  witbont  tbe  show* 

'*  In  misery's  darkest  caTems  known, 
His  r^y  betp  was  ever  nigh, 
Where  hopeless  angnisb  pooi'd  his  groao. 
And  lonely  want  retired  to  die  *. 

**  No  aamiaens  mook'd  by  chill  deW, 
Ne  potty  gains  disdain *d  by  prioe  : ' 
The  modest  wants  of  erery  day 
Tbe  toil  of  every  day  sappUed; 

*«  Hie  viitoee  walk*d  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  na'te  a  paas6,  nor  left  a  void; 
And  sare  Jie  eteoial  Blaster  found 
<  His  single  talent '  well  einploy  'd. 

«<  The  baSf  day,  the  peaoefid  night, 
Unftlt,  oncoonted,  (flided  by; 
H&S' flame  was  firm,  his  poweis  were  bright, 
Theii^  now  hi^  eightieth  year  was  rii^ 

*f  Then,  with  'no  throbs  of  fiery  phin. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
•  Death  broke  at  Once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  seal  the  nearot  way  *»** 

"TO^WtRS.  8TRAHA1V. 

**  4th  Febrasrys  vn^ 

**  Deah  madam, — Mrs.  Williams  showed 
m^  yonr  kind  letter.  This  little  habitation 
is  noi^  but  a  melancholy  place,  clouded  with 
the  ifloom  of  disease  and  death.  Of  the 
four  inmates,  one  has  been  suddenly  snatch* 
cd  away;  two  are  oppressed  by  very  afflic- 
tive and  dangerous  iHness;  and  T  triM  yes- 
terday to  gain  some  relief  by  a  third  bleed- 
ing from  a  disorder  which  has  for  some  time 
iistressed  me,  and  I  think  myself  tcvday 
nnuch  better. 

**  I  am  glad,  dear  madam,  to  bear  that 
you  are  so  far  recovered  as  to  go  to  Bath. 
Let  me  once  more  entreat  you  to  stay  till  your 
nealth  is  not  only  obtained,  but  confirmed. 
Your  fortune  is  such  as  that  no  moderate 
expense  deserves  your  care;  and  you  have  a 
husband  who,  I  believe,  does  not  regard  it 
Stay;  thereforcj  till  you  are  quite  well.  I 
am,  for  ny^  part,  very  much  deserted;  but 


'  In  both  edHbns  of  Sir  John  Hawkin*s  •*  Life 
af  Dp.  Johnson,"  *•  letter'd  ignaranee^'*  is  print- 
ed.— ^BOSWKLI.. 

'  Johnson  repeated  this  line  to  me  thus: 

» And  Ubenr  stesU  aa  \mm  to  die.** 

Bdt  he  afterw^uds  altered  it  to  the  present  readbg. 
— ^Boswslij.  ■■ 

^  [Is  thero  a  pun  hidden  ander  this  alhiswn  to 
.the  parable  in  Matthew  xxv.  15  ?— Ed.] 

*  [Hers,  by.  an  error  of  date,  followed  some  ob- 
ssr^tions.  on  a  eoiioui  passage  in  one  of  Johnson 's 
diaries,  wfaieh  is  removed  to'  its  proper  plaeo, 
Mareh  1782,  oosi,  pt  816.— En.] 


comp^Uunt  is  useless.  I  nope  God  will 
bicss  you,  apd  i  desiie  you  to  form  the 
same  widh  for  me.-  I  am,  dear  m&dam, 
your  most  'humble  servant, 

, "  Sam*  Jobnsom." 

*\T0  SDMUN1>  MALONB,  ESQ. 

"S7UiF«burar]r,  1783. 
**  Sia, — I  have  for  manv  weeks  been  so 
much' out  of  order,  that  l  have  gone  out 
only  in  a  coach  to  Mrs.  Thrale*s,  where  I 
can  use  all  the  freedom  that  sickness  re 
Quires.  Po  not,  therefore,  take  It  amiQS, 
tnat  I  am  not  with  you  and  Dr.  Farmer.  I 
hope  hereafter  to  see  you  often.  I  am^  sir, 
your  most  humbte  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoBvsojt.'^ 

«  TO  BDMUNi)  MALONB,  ESQ,* 

*(  3d  MiTch,  1783. 

**  De&r  sib,— 4  hope  I  grow  better,  and 
shall  soon  be  able  to  enjoy  the  kindness  of 
mv  frlE^ds.  I  think  this  wild  adherence  to 
Chatterton  8  more  unaccountable  t])an  tbe 
obstinate  defence  of  Ossian.  In  Ossian 
there  is  a  nationar  pride,  which  may  be  for- 
given, though  it  cannot  be  applauded.  In 
Chatterton  there  is  nothing  but  the  resolu- 
tion to  say  again  whilt  ha^  once  been  said. 
I  am^  sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Sam.  Johvsok.'' 


^  Tins  not^  was  in  aojiwer  to  one  whfeh  ao* 
companied  one  of  the  earnest  panaphlets  on  the 
sidiject  of  Chatterton's  foigery,  entitled  **  Corsory 
Observations  on  the  Poems  attribnted  to  Thoknas 
Rowley,"  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton*s  very  able 
**  Inqmry  *'  appeared  aboat  three  months  after- 
wards; and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  admirable  "  Vindica- 
tion of  his  Appendix,"  in  tbe  sominer  of  the  same 
year,  left  the  believers  in  this  daruHjf  impostare 
nothing  bnt  **  the  resolution  to  say  agam  wMt  had 
been  said  before."  Daring,  however,  as  thii 
fiction  W88,  and  w3d  as  was  th^  adherence  to 
Chatterton,  both  were  greatly  exceeded  in  179fi 
and  the  foUowmg  year,  by  a  still  more'evdactods 
impostare,  and  the  pertinacity  of  one  of  lis  adhe»> 
ents,  who  has  immortalized  his  name  by  pablish- 
ing  a  balky  volume,  of  which  the  direct  and  man- 
ifent  object  was,  to  prove  tbe  anthentieity  of  cer- 
tain papers  attribatod  to  Shakspeare,  after  tbe 
fabiieatoriof  the  sporioos  tiash  had  pabliokly 
acknowledged  the  impofttare.— Mai^onb-  [Mr. 
Mak>ne  alludes  to  the  foigery,  by  Mr.  WiUiani 
Henry  Ireland,  of  the  Shakspearian  papen  whkh 
were  exhibited  with  a  ridicnloas  mixtare  of  pomp 
and  mystery  at  bis  father *s  loose  inNorfolb-etieeL 
It  seems  scarcely  conceivable  how  mch  palpaUe 
impositions  coald  have  deceived  the  most  ignorant, 
and  yet  there  were  nnroerons  dupes  in  the  critical 
and  literal^  circles  of  the  day.  l^r.  W.'H.  tr^ 
land  has  smce  publUied  a  foil  and  minate  confb^ 
sion  of  the  whole  progress  of  his  fbi]|;eryi  but' with 
a  curious  obstinacy,  he,  in  this  work,  vclbemently 
aeeutes  of  blindness,  ignoranee,  and  bad  faith  all 
those  who  detected  what  he  eoalbrtes  t»  hava 
been  an  indpostare,  and  n  equally  lavsh  in  pvalia 
of  the  discernment  and  ja4gimeot  of  tkssa*  wham., 
he  protes  to  have  been  d^pei.<»-£o.l 
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These  snort  letters  show  the  regsnl  which 
Dr.  Johnson  entertained' for  Mr.  M alone, 
who  the  more  he  is  known  is  the  more  hifirh- 
ly  valued.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Johnson  was  presented  from  sharing  the 
elegant  hospitality  of  that  gentleman's  ta- 
ble, at  which  he  would  in  every  respect 
have  been  fully  gratified.  Mr.  Malone,  who 
has  so  ably  succeeded  him  as  an  editor  of 
Shakspeare,  has,  in  his  Preface,  done  great 
and  just  honour  to  Johnson's  memory. 

."to  MRS.  LUOT  PORTER,  IN    LICHFIELD. 
«t  London,  2d  March,  1782- 

*<Dea&  madam, — I  Went  away  from 
Lichfield  ill,  and  have  had  a  troublesome 
time  with  m^  breath.  For  some  weeks  I 
have  been  disordered  by  a  cold>  of  which  I 
cx)uld  not  get  the  violence  abated  till  I  had 
been  let  blood  three  times.  I  have  not, 
however,  been  so  bad  but  that  I  could  have 
written,  an^  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  it. 

"  My  dwelling  is  but  melancholy.  Both 
Williams,  and  Desmoulins,  and  myself,  are 
very  sickly;  Frank  is  not  well;  and  poor 
Levett  died  in  his  bed  the  other  day  by  a 
sudden  stroke.  I  suppose  not  one.  minute 
passed  between  health  and  death.  So  un 
certain  are  human  things. 

*f  Such  is  the^  appearance  of  the  world 
about  me;  I  hope  your  scenes  are  more 
cheerful.  But  i^atever  befalls  us,  though 
it  is  wise  to  be  serious,'  it  is  useless  and  fool- 
ish, and  uerhaps  sinful,  to  be  gloomy.  Let 
us,  therefore,  keep  ourselves  as  easv  as  we 
can;  thouj^h  the  loss  of  friends  will  be  felt, 
and  poor  Levett  had  been  a  faithful  adher- 
ent for  thirty  years. 

«*  Forgive  me,  my  dear  love,  the  omission 
of  writing;  I  hope  to  mend  that  and  my 
other  faults.    Let  me  have  yoUr  prayers. 

"  Make  mv  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb, 
and  Miss-Adey,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  the 
whole  company  of  my  friends.  I  am,-  my 
deat,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johksow." 

'  **T0  MRS.  LUCT  PORTER. 

•«  j^l^^mr^  Fleet-atceat,  iMh  Marth,  1T82. 

**  Dear-  madam, — M v  last  was  but  a  dull 
^tter,  and  I  know  not  that  this  will  be  much 
more  cheerful:  lam,  however;  willing  to 
write,  because  you  aVe  desirous  to  hear  from 
•me. 

**  My  disorder  has  now  begun  its  ninth 
week,  for  it  is  not  yet  over.  I  was  last 
Thursday  blooded  for  th^  fourth  time,  and 
liave  since  found  myself  much  relieved,  but 
I  am  very  tender  and  easily  hurt;  so  that 
since  we  parted  1  have  had  but  little  com- 
fort But  I  hope  that  the  spring  will  recov- 
er me,  and  that  in  the  summer  I  shall  see 
Lichfield  again>  for  I  will  not  delay  my  visit 
another  year  to  the  end  of  autumn. 
.  **  I  hftvCy  by  advertislRg,  fo4taH  poor  Mr. 


p.«7,«a. 


Levett^s  brothers,  in  Yorksmrey  wno  wm 
take  the  little  he  has  iefl:  it  is  but  httle,  yet 
it  will  be  welcomot  for  I  believe  they  are  of 
very  low  condition^ 

<<  To  be.  sick,  and  to  sec  nothing  but  sick- 
nesB  and,  death,  is  but  a  gloomy  state:  but 
I  hope  better  timeSi  even  in  this  world,  will 
come,  and  whatever  this  world  may  with- 
hold or  give,  we  shall  be  happy  jn  a  better 
state.     Fray  for  me,  my  dear  Lucy. 

"  Make  my  Compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb, 
and  Miss  Adey,  and  my  old  friend,  Hetty 
Bailey,  and  to  all  tJie  Lichfield  ladies.    I 
am,  dear  madam,  yours,  affectionately, 
^<  Sam.  JoHVBOir/' 

On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was 
written,  he  thus  feelingly  mentions  bis  re- 
spected friend   and  physician,  Dr.  Law- 
rence:— ^"Poqr  Lawrence  has  al-    pr.* 
most  lost  the  sense  of  hearing^  and    Med. 
I  have  lost  the.  conversation  of  a    ^'^^ 
learned,    intelligent,    and   communicative 
companion^  and  a  friend  whom  long  famil- 
iarity has  ranch  endeared.    Lawrence  is 
one  of  the  best  men  whom  I  have  known. — 
Nostrum  omnium  miserere  JDetw." 

[Pr.  Lawrence  had  long  been 
his  friend  and  confidant.'  A  con- 
versation Mrs.  Thrale  saw  them 
hold  together  in  Essex-street  one  day  in 
the  year  1781  or  178S  was  a  singular  and 
m«|lancholy  one.  D  r.  Johnson  was  exceed- 
ingly ill,  and  she  accompanied  him  thither 
for  advice.  The  physician  was,  however, 
in  some  respects,  more  to  l)e  pitied  than  the 
patient;  Johnson  was  p^hting  under  sn 
asthma  and  drppsv;  l>ut  Lawrence  had  been 
brought  home. that  very  morning  struck 
with  tlie  palsyi  from  wnich  he  had,  two 
hours  before  they  came,  strove  to  awaken 
himself  by  blisters:  they  wfre  both  deaf, 
and  scarce  able  to  speak  besides;  one  from 
difficuLtv  of  breathing,  the  other  from  para- 
lytic debility.  To  give  and  receive  medical 
counsel,  t^ierefore,  they  fairly  sat  down  on 
each  side  a  table  in  the  doctor's  gloomy 
apartment,  adorned  with  skeletons  i, and  pr^ 
served  monsters,  and  agreed  to  write  Latin 
billets  to  each  other.  "  Such  a  scene,  &c^ 
exclaims  Mrs.  Thrale,  "did I  never  see." 
"You,"  said  Johnson,  "are  timitU  and 
gelidk; "  finding  that  his  friend  had  pre- 
scribed palliative  not  drastic  remedies.  '  <  *  It 
is  not  me,"  replies  poor  Lawrence,  in  an 
interrupted  voice;  "  't  is  nature  that  is  geUdk 
and  iimitU.^*  in  fact  he  lived  but  few 
months  after,  and  retained  his  {acuities  still 
a  shorter  time.  He  was  a  man  of  strict 
piety  and  profound  learning,  but  little  skill- 
ed in  the  knowledge  of  life  or  manners,  and 


^  [Mr.  Mahme»inbisMS.iiolfls,«ya»tbattlni 
4eMriptk>ii  is  ideal,  aa  Dr.  Lawrenee  had  no  skal 
ataiii  or  iMOPtara  in  faii  loom.— £d.] 
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died  withmit  ever  having  enjoyed'  the  repi> 
tefion  he  so  justly  deserved. 

Dr.  Johnson's  health  had,  mdeed,  heen 
always  extremely  bad  ever  -  since  -  Mrs. 
Thrale  first  knew  him,  and. his  over-anx- 
ious care  to  itetain  without  blemish  the 
perfectsanity  of  his  mind,  contributed  much 
to  disturb  it.-  He  had  studied  medicine  dil- 
igently in  all  its  branches;  but  had  given 
particular  attention  to  the  diseases  of  the 
imagination, '  wKich  he ' watch^  in  himself 
With  a  solicitude  destructive  of  his*  own 
peace,  and  intolerable  to  those  he  trusted. 
Dr.  Lawrence  told  him  one  day,  that  ii'  he 
would  come  and  beat  him  once  a  week  he 
woul4  bear  it;  but  to  hear  his  complaint 
was  more,  than  man  could  support.] 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson's  custom,  when  he 
WTOt&  to  Dr.  Lawrence  concerning  his  otitu 
healtli,  to  use  the  Latin  language.  I  have 
been  ravoured  by  Miss  Lawrence  with  one 
of  these  letters  as  a  specimen : 

"  T.    LAWRSNCIO,    MEDICO    S. 

u  ii^ug  calendls,  lt82.  - 

^  Ndvum  frigus,  nova  tussis,  nova.spKandi 
diiEcuItas,  novam  sanguinis  missionem  sua- 
dent,.quam  tamen  te  inconsulto  nolim  fieri. 
Ad  te  venire  vix  possum,  nee  est  cur  ad  roe 
yenias.  Licere  vel  non  licere  uno  verbo 
dicendum  est;  ceetera  mihi  et  Holdero^, 
leliquejris.  Si  per  te  licet,  imperatur  nuncio 
Holderum  Hd  jne  deducere. 

*<  rbfltqakm  ta  diiceaBerii  qnd  ma  vertam*i  " 

*  Mr.  Holder,  in  the  Btiand,  Dr.  Johnson's 
apothecary. 

«  r«  TO  DM.  T.LAWREJ^rCE, 

*'  Freth  coldy  renewed  cough,  arid  an  in- 
creased  difficulty  ef  breathing;  all  8ugge$t  a 
farther  letting  of  hhod,  whieht  however,  I  do 
not  choose  to  have  done  without  your  advice. 
I  cannot  well  come  to  you,  nor  is  there  any 
occasion  for  you  coming  to  me,  iSou  may 
say,  in  one  word^yes  or  no,  and  leave  the 
re$t  to  Holder  and  me, «  J[fyou  consent ^  pray 
i  tell  the  messenger  to  bring  Holder  to  me, 
\  **  When  you  shall  be  gone^  whither  shall  I 
t«m  my»eV*— Ed-] 

Soon  after  the  above  letter,  Dr.  Lawrence  left 
Londoii,  bat  not  before  the  palsy  bad  njade  so 
great  atprogreas  as  to  render  him  anable  to  write 
for  htmsel£  The  following  are  extracts  from  let- 
ten  addressed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of  bis  dangb- 
teii: 

**  Yon  win  easily  believe  With  what  gladness'  I 
read  that  yoa  had  heard  onee  again  that  voice 
to  which  we  have  all  so  often  deliglited  to  attend. 
May  yoa  often  hear  it  If  we  had  his  mind,  and 
his  tongoe,  we  coakl  spare  the  rest. 

*'  I  aiD  not  vigorous,  but  mach  better  than 
when  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  held,  my  pnlae  the  hist 
time.  Be  so  kind  as, to  let  me  kaow,  from  one 
little  jiterval  to  another,  the  state  of  his  body.  I 
$m  pleaied  that  he  remambeiB  me.  and  hope  that 
Vfll    ti  4U 


'*  to  CAPTAIN  LAN6T0N3,  IN  ROCHISTBH. 

.    •'Boli-b(Mirt,Fleet-«tiv9t,30tli  March,  1782. 

*<Dbar  sir, — It  is  how  Ioug<eince  we 
saw  one  another;  and,  whatever  ha^  beea 
the  reason,  neitlier  you  jiave  written  to  me, 
nor  I  to  you.  To  let  friendship  die  away 
by  negligence  and  silence,  is  certainly  not. 
wise.  It  is  vohintsrify  to  throw  away  one 
of  the  greatest  comforts  of  this  weary  pil- 
grimage, of  which  when  it  is,  as  it  must  be 
taken. finally  away,  he  thiit  trwrels  on  ak)ne 
will  wonder  how  Ins  esteem  could  be  so  litr. 
tie.  Do'  not  forget  me;  yqu  see  that  I  do 
not  forget  you.  1 1  is  pleasiuff  in  the  silence 
of  soKtude  to  think,  that  there  is  one  .at 
least,  however  distant,  of  whose'  beneyo- 
lence  there  is  little  doubt,  and  whom  there 
is  yet  hope  of  seeing  again.  / 

**  Of  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted, 
the  history  is  mournful.  The  spring  of  last 
year  deprived  me  of  Thiale,  a  man  whose 
eye  lor  fi(\een  years  had  scarcely  been  turn, 
ed  upon  me  but  with  resp^t  or  tenderness; 
for  such  another  friend,  the  general  course 
of  human  things  .will  not  suffer  man  to 
hope.  I  passed  the  summer  at  Streatham, 
but  there  was  no  Thrale;  and  having  klled 
away  the  summer  with  a  weakly  body  and 
neglected  mind,  I  made  a  journey  to  Staf^ 
fordshire  on  the  edge  of  winter.  The  sea- 
son was  dreary,  I  was  sickly,  and  found  the 
friends  sickly  whom  I  went  to  see.  After  a 
sorrowful  sojourn,  I  returned  to  a  liabita- 
tion  possessed  for  the  present  by  two  sick 
women,  where  my  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Le^ 
vett,  to  whom,  as  be  tised  to  tell  me,  I  6 we 


it  never  can  be  possible  for  me  to  foiget  him.  Jm 
ly  22d,  1782. 

**  I  am  much  delighted  even  with  the  small'  ad 
vaoces  wliksh  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  makes  towards 
reeoveiy.  If  we  could  have  again  but  his  mind, 
and  his  tongue  ib  his  mind,  and  his*  right  hand^ 
we  should  not  much  lament  the  rest  I  shoaUl 
not  despair  of  helping  the  swelled  hand  by  elee- 
trksity,  if  it  were-  frojuently.  and  diligently  sup- 
plied. 

.  **  Let  me  know,  firom  time  to  time,  whatever 
happens;  and  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
much  I  am  mterested  in  every,  change.  Aug.  26, 
1782. 

"  Though  the  account  with  which  yon  favoured 
me  in  your  kist  letter,  could  not  give  me  the  plea- 
sore  that  I  wished,  yet  I  was  glad  to  receive  it; 
for  mj  affection  to  my  dear  friend  makes  me  de- 
sirous of  knowing  his  state,  whatever  it  be.  I  beg^ 
therefore,  that  yon  contmne  to  let  me  know,  firom 
time  to  time,  all  that  you  observe. 

"Many  fits  of  severe  illness  have,  for  aboo^ 
three  months  past*  forced  my  kind  physician  often 
upon  my  mind  I  am  now  better;  and hopegrat- 
itnde,  as  well  as  distfess,  can  be  a  motire  to  re- 
membrauoe.  Bolt-eourt,  Fleet^etreet,  February  4, 
1788.''— BoswELL. 

*  Mr.  Langton  being  at  thi^  time  on  datr  il 
Rocfaes^»  be  u  addrasMdhy  hb  miUlaiy  fam.  « 
BoiWSLlM     '  ■       ■         f 
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your  acqtiaiBUnce,  died  a  few  we«k9  affo, 
suddenly  in  hU  bed;  there  passed  not^  I  be- 
Ueve,  a  miniite  between  health  aad  death. 
At  ni^ht,  at  Mrft.Thrale's,  as  I  was  rou- 
singf^in  my  chamber,'!  thoaj^ht  with  uii> 
common  earnestness,  that,  however  1  mi^ht 
alter  my  mode  of  life,  or  whithersoever  I 
m%ht  remove,  I  would  endeavoar  to  retain 
Xievett  about  me:  in  the  morning  my  ser- 
vant bi-oug^ht  me  word  that  Levett  was  calW 
ed  to  another  state,  a  state  for  which,  i 
Chink,  he  was  not  unprepared,  for  he  was 
very  useful  to  the  poor,  now  mjich  soever 
I  valued  him,  I  now  wish  that  1  had  valued 
Him  more  ^. 

*<  I  have  myself  been  ill  more  tlian  etght 
weeks  of  a  disorder,  from  which,  at  the  ex- 

Fense  of  about  fifly  ounces  of  blood,  I  hope 
am  now  recovering. 

'<  You,  dear  sir,  have,  I  hope,  a  more 
cheerful  scene;  you  see  George  fond  of  his 
book,  and  the  pretty  misses  airy  and  lively, 
with  my  own  little  Jenny  equal  to  the  best: 
and  in  whatever  can  contribute  to  your  quiet 
or  pleasure,  vou  have  Lady  Rothes  ready 
to  concur.  .May  whatever  you  enjoy  of 
good  b^  increasetl,  and  whatever  you  suffer 
of  evil  be  diminished,  t  am,  dear  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  *'  Sam.  Johnsok.** 

*' TO    MR.    tiECTOR,    m   BIRMINGHAM'. 
«*  London,  Slit  March,  178S* 

"  Dear  sir, — I  hope  I  do  not  very  gross- 
ly flatter  myself  to  imafi'ine  that  you  and 
dear  Mrs.  Careless  ^  wul  be  glad  to  hear 
some  account  of  me.  I  performed  the  jour- 
ney to  London  with  very  little  inconveni- 
ence, and  came  safe  to  my  habitation. 
Where  I  found  nothing  but  ill  health,  and,  of 
consequence,  very  Utile  cheerfulness.  I 
then  went  to  visit  a  little  way  into  the  coun- 
try, where  I  got  a  complaint -by  a  cokl 
which  has  hung  eight  w.eeJcs  upon  me,  and 
fV6m  which  I  am,  at  the  expense  of  fifly 
ounces  of  blood,  not  yet  free.  I  am  afraid 
I  must  once  more  owe  my  recovery  to  wArm 
weather,  which  seeois  to  make  no  advances 
towards  us. 

"  Such  is  my  health,  which  will,  I  hope, 


■  [In  former  editioni  these  words  sre  arranged 
«*at  nighty  •■  at  Urn.  Thiale's,  I  was  msiiiig.*' — 
Ed.] 

*  lohosQQ  hat  here  exprcawd  a  aentimeiit  simi- 
lar to  that  contained  in  one  orSheMtone*a  atauEBs, 
to  which,  in  his  hfe  of  that  poet,  he  has  given  high 
prain: 

« I  priwd  evert  hour  tint  went  by, 

Beyond  idl  that  hiMl  planed  me  betee^ 
Bat  now  they  ere  tone  and  I  alfli, 
And  I  grieve  that  I  priied  them  no  more.** 

J.  BOMWBLU 

'  A  part  of  this  letter  having  been  torn  off,  I 
oave,  from  the  evident  meaning,  supplied  a  few 
wonb  aad  half  worde  at  the  en£  and  beginning  of 
Ifae  Unee.— Boa  WELTI.. 

4  £See  mUe,  p.  42.— £o.] 


soon  grow  better*  In  other  vespeds  I  have 
no  reason  to  cpmpUu^.  I  know  not  that  I 
have  written  any  thing  more  generally  com- 
mended than  the  Lives  of  tSe  PoeU;  and 
have  found  the  world  wiUing  enough  to  ca- 
ress me,  if  my  health  had  invited  me  to  be 
in  much  company;  but  this  season  I  hsve 
be^n  aUnost  wholly  employed  in  avrsing 
myself. 

^  When  summer  comes  I  hope  to  see 
you  agaist  and  will  not  put  off  my  viait  to 
the  endof  the  year.  I  have  lived  ao  long  in 
London,  that  I  did  not  remember  the  differ 
ence  ofaetuaao^, 

<<Your  healtlj,  when  I  aaw  yon,  was 
muchi  improved.  You  will  be  prudent 
enough  not  to  put  it  in  danger.  I  hope, 
when  we  meet  inrain,  we  shall  congratulate 
each  other  upon  mir  prospects  of  longer  Me; 
though  what  are  the  pleasuies  of  the  long- 
est l^fe,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  a 
faapp^  death?  I  am,'  dear  sir,  yoon  most 
afiectionately,  "Sam.  Johhsov.'' 

"TO   THE    SAMK.. 
«  WKhoat  a  date,  but  anppoaad  tobe  abost  tUa  ikne. 

*'  DsAft  SIR, — ^That  you  and  dear  Mm 
Careless  should  have  cateor  curioaity  abovt 
my  health  gives  me  that  pksasure  which  ev- 
ery man  feels  from  finding  himself  not  fo^ 
gotten.  In  age  we  feel  again  that  love  of 
our  native  place  and  our  early  friends, 
which,  in  the  bustle  or  amusements  of  mid- 
dle life,  were  overborne  and  auapended. 
You  and  1  should  now  naturally  cling  to 
one  another:  we  have  outlived  most  of 
those  who  could  pretend  to  rival  us  in  each 
other's  kindness.  In  our  walk  through  life 
we  have  dropped  our  companions, '  and  aro 
now  to  pick  up  such  as  chance  may  offer 
us,  or  to  travel  on  alone.  You,  indeed, 
have  a  sister,  with  whom  you  can  divide 
the  day:  I  have  no  natural  friend  leil;  bat 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  presenre 
me  from  neglect:  I  he  ye  not  wanted  such 
alleviations  of  lire  as  friendship  could  sup- 
ply. My  health  has  been,  from  my  twen- 
tieth year,  such  as  had  seldom  afforded  me 
a  single  dav  of  ease;  but  it  is  at  least  not 
worse)  and  I  sometimes  make  myaelf  be- 
lieve that  it  is  bf tter.  My  diaordeis  are, 
however,  still  sufficiently  oppressive. 

"  I  think  of  seeing  Staflordahire  again 
this  autumn,  and  intend  to  find  my  way 
through  Birmingham,  where  I  hope  to  see 
you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  well.  I  am, 
sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

**Sam.  Johssom?' 

[For  the  latter  half  of  this  month  of 
March  he  kept  the  folk)wing  diary.] 

<«  March  18.— Having  been,  from  the 
middle  of  January,  distressed  bv  a  coU, 
which  made  my  respiration  very  laborioas, 
and  from  which  I  was  but.Httle  relieved  hy 
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Wing  blooded  thr^  timet;  having  tried  to 
eue  theoppreasian  of  my  breasjt  by  freqiient 
oprntee,  which  kept  me  taking  in  the  night 
ftnd  dtowsy  the  neictdajr,  and  enVjected  me 
to  the  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations;  har- 
ing  to  all  this  added  frequent  catharlicks, 
aometimea  with  mercury,  t  at  last  persuaded 
Dr.  Lawrence,  on  Thursday,  March  14,  to 
let  me  bleed  more  copiously.  Sixteen  ounces 
were  taken  away,  and  from  that  time  my 
breath  has  been  free,^  and  my  breast  eaay. 
On  that.dav  I  took  little  Rsod,  and  no  flesh. 
On  Thursday  night  I  slept  with  great  trail- 

SuiUtty.  On  the  next  night  (t&)  I  took 
iacodium,  and  had  a  most. restless  nicht 
Of  the  next  day  I  remember  nothing,  but 
that  I  rose  in  the  aiWrnooBy  and  saw  Mrs. 
Lennox  and  Seward  1. 

**  Sunday  17, — I  lay  lata,  and  had  only 
paifrey  to  dinner.  I  read  part  of  Waller's 
Directory,  a  pious  rational  book:  but  in 
any  except  a  veiy  regular  life  difficult  to 
practise. 

'*  It  occurred  to  me,  that  though  my  time 
might  pass  unemployedi  no  more  should 
pass  uncounted,  and  this  has  been  written 
to-day,  in  consequence  of  that  thought  I 
read  a  Greek  chapter,  praved  with  Francis, 
which  I  now  do  commonly,  and  explained 
to  him  the  Lojrd'a  Prayer,  in  which  I  find 
connexion  not  observed,  I  think,  by  the  ex- 
positors. I  made  punch  for  myseli  and  my 
servants,  by  which^  in  the  night,  I  thought 
both  my  breast  and  imagination  disordered. 

<*  March  18.-1  rose  late,  looked  a  little 
into  books.  $aw  Miss  Reynolds  and  Miss 
Thrale,  and  NicoUida^;  afterwards  Dr, 
Hunter  3  came  for  his  catalogue.  I  then 
dined  on  lea,  &c.;  then  re^dover  part  of 
Dr.  Lawrence's  book  <  De  Temperamentis,' 
which  seems  to  have  been  wntien  with  a 
troubled  raind. 

"  My  mind  has  been  for  some  time  much 
disturbed.    The  p^ace  of  God  be  with  me. 

^*  I  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Lawrence, 
and  to  write  to  Mrs.  Aston,  and  to  Lucy. 

"  19. — I  rose  late.  I  was  visited  by  Mrs. 
Thrale,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  CrofUl  I 
took  Lawrence's  paper  in  hand,  but  was 
chill;  having  fasten  yesterday,  I  was  bun- 
:ry,  and  dined  freely,  then  slept  a  little,  and 
Jrank  tea:  then  took  candles,  and  wrote  to 
Aston  ana  Lucy,  then  went  on  with  La*w* 


I.praye4 


% 


>  [Mr.  W.  8«wud.— Ed.} 


learned  Greek;  a  fnend  of  Mr.  Langtoa. 
—Ed.] 

>  ['rhe  caialogae  referred  to  was  probably  that' 
of  the  ancient  coini  in  Dr.  Hunter*!  maieimi, 
which  was  pablished  in  the  ensuing  year,  with  a 
elancal  dedicMnn  to  the  tpeea,  which  perfaapa 
Jh.  JohnMm  revved. — Ed.] 

«  [Probably  Mr.  Herbert  CreAa,  who  had  sap- 
^ied  him  with  a  Life  of  Yeeiv.  8ee  iub  34th 
Pws.  L78t.-^£D.] 


rence,  of  which  Bitle 
with  Franoia. 

**  Mens  sedatior,.  lans  Deo. 

'*  To-morrow  Sh%w^  comes.  I  think 
to  finish  Lawrence,  and  Write  to  Langton. 

**Poor  Lawrence  has  ahnoat  lost  tha 
sense  of  hearing;  and  1  have  lost  the  con* 
versationof  a  learned,  ibtelligent,  and  com- 
municative companion,  and  a  friend  whom 
long  familiarity  has  much  endeared.  Law^ 
rence  is  one  of  the  best  men  wbom  I  have 
known. 

"  Nostrum  omnium  miserere  Pens. 

"30. — Shaw  came;  I  finished  reading 
Lawrence.  I  din^  Itberally.  Wrote  a 
kmg  letter  to  Langton,  and  designed  to  read« 
,but  was  hindered  ov  Strahan.  The  mmM-* 
trjf  U  diiiohed.  I  prayed  viiih  Francis, 
and  gane  ihank$» 

"  ToHnorrowT-To  Mre.  Thrale— To 
write  to  Hector— To  Dr.  Taylor. 

"  21,— I  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Mr.  Cox 
tod  Paradise  met  me  at  the  door,  and  went 
with  me  in  the  coach.  Paradise's  Loss^ 
In  the  evening  wrote  to  Hecjtor.  At  ni^^ht 
there  were  eleven  visitants.  Conversation 
with  Mr.  Cox.  When  I  waked -I  saw  the 
penthouses  covered  with  snow. 

"33. — I  spent. the,  tin^e  idly.  Mens  tur- 
bata.  In  tne  aAemoon  it  snowed.  At 
night  1  wrote  to  Taylor  about  the  pot,  i^ 
to  Hamilton  about  the  Fosdera^.  ^ 

"  38.*— f  came  home,  and  found  that  Dea- 
moulin^  had,  while  I  was  away,  been  in 
bed.  Letters  from  Lanffton  and  Boswell. 
I  promi^  L[owe;  Mr.  Lowe  Uie  painter] 
SIX  guineas. 

"  34. — Sunda^r.  I  rose  not  early;  Tisj t- 
ors,  Allen,  Davis,  Windham,  Dr.  Hqrsley. 
Dinner  at  Strahan's.  Came  home  and  chat- 
ted with  Williams,  and  read  Romans  ix.  in 
Greek. 

"  To-morrow  begin  again  to  read  the  Bi- 
ble; put  rooms  in  order;  copy  Lfowe's] 
letter.  At  niffht  I  read  11  p.  and  some* 
thing  more^  or  the  Bible,  in  fifty-five  min- 
utes. 

"  3«.^Tuesday.    I  copied  L[bwe's]  let 


»  [Pkobably  the  editor  of  the  Go^^Uck  Diotiona* 

Z,  who  about  tbii  period  was  wonnly  engaged  in 
B  Ombu  emotawetwy,  and  'ai  M  took  Dr. 
JohoMn's  port,  probably  received  aoma  aniitanca 
from  him. — ^Ed.] 

*  [This  probably  nfen  to  socm  property  m 
Vhginia  which  Mr.  Pondiee  poowaaed  in  nght  of 
hia  wife,  and  whieb  had  been  confiKoted.  See 
Jefferson's  Letters  ^  wbero  ho  advocatea  Paia- 
diee*!  cloima  aa  being  a  whig  and  fiiend  to  Amor* 
feon  independence. — ^Ed.] 

'  [A  set  of  RTmer  which  he  wai  eharitubly  oil'* 
deavonring  to  am  for  Daris,  probably  tp  Mr.  Ger- 
ard Hamilton;  and  this  was,  peihaps,  the  ooeaskn 
whkh  made  Mr.  Hamilton  say  that  he  once  asked 
faini  Ibr  SOL  for  a  chai^table  porposa.  Bee  ant^t 
fb  98,  n*  6. — Zd.} 
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fer.  Then  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thralc.  Cot 
visited  me.  I  sent  home  Dr.  Lawrence's 
papers,  with  notes.  Igave  [Mrs.]  D[e8- 
mouUns]  a  guinea,  and  found  her  a  gowH. 

«  2T.— Wednesday.  At  Harley-street. 
Sad  nights — in  the  evening  Dr.  Bromfield 
and  hi&  family-^Merlin's  steelyard  given 
me. 

«<  28.- Thursday.  F  came  home.  Sold 
Rymef  for  Davies;  wrote  to  Boswell.  Vis- 
itors, Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Crofls.  I  have,  in 
ten  days,  written  to  [Mrs.]  Aston,  Lucy, 
Hector,  Langton,  BoBwell;-  perhaps  to  aH 
hy  whom  my  letters  are  desired. 

**  The  weather,  \^hich  now  biggins  to  be 
warm,  gives  me  great  help.  I  have  hardly 
been  at  church,  this  y^ar;  certainly  not 
since  the  15th  of  January,  My  cou^h  and 
difficulty  of  breath  would  not  permit  it. 

"This  is  theiiay  on  whieh,  in  1758,  dear 
Tetty  died.  I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer 
of  repentance  and  ooiitrition ;  perhaps  Tetty 
kn(>w.i  that  I  prayed  for  her.  Perhaps 
Tetty  is  now  praying  for  me.  God  help 
me.  Thou,  Ood,  art  merciful,  hear  my 
prayers,  and  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thee. 

**  We  were  married  almost  seventeen 
years,  and  have  noW  been  parted  thirty.; 

"I  then  read  11  p.  from  Ex.  86.  to'L*^. 
7.  I  prayed  with  Fr.  and  used  the  prayer 
for  OoodrFriday. 

"  29.— Good-Friday.  After  a  night  of 
ff real) disturbance  arid  solicitude,  such  as  1  ■, 
do  not  remember,  I  rose,  drank  tea,  but 
without  eating,  and  went  to  church.  I 
was  very  composed,  and  coming  home,  read 
Hammond  on  one  of  the  Psalms  for  the 
day.  I  then  read  Leviticus.  Scott  ^  came 
m.  A  kind  letter  from  [Mrs.]  Gastrel.  I 
ri^acl  on,  then  went  to  evening  prayers,  and 
afterwards  drank  tea,  with  buns ;  then  read 
till. I  fiaished  Leviticus  24  pages  et  sup. 

"To  write  to  [Mrs.]  Gastrell^  to-mor- 
rnw. 

"  To  look  again  into  Hammond. 

^*  90.— Saturday.  Visitors,  Paradise,  and 
I  think  Horsley.  Read  11  pages  of  the 
Bible.  I  was  faint ;  dined  on  herrings  and 
potatoes.  At  prayers,  I  think,  in  the  even- 
ing. 1  wrote  to  [Mrs.]  Gastrel,  and  re- 
ceived a  kind  letter  from  Hector.  At  night 
Lowe.    Prtayedlwith  Francis. 

"31. ^Easter-Day.  Read  15  pages  of 
the  Bible.    Cfttera  alibi;" 

,  •         »         •   '      •     '-   •         • 

On  the  'foregoing  curious  passage — 
"  Mar.  3  20.  The  ministry  is  dissolved. 
I  prayed  with  Francis,  and^ave  thanks** — 
it  has  been.the  subject  of  discussion  whether 


>  [Lord  Stowell.— Ed.]     ^ 
*  [Mn.  Oartrell,  of  Lichfield.~-ED.] 
^  [Mr.  Boswell  had  errooeoiuiy  (iated  t|^k  ex- 
attet  Jan.^  an^  had  so  placed  it    Mr.  BosweU 
does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  whole  diary. — 
Ed.] 


there  are  two  distinct  particulars  mentieti^ 
here  ?  Or  that  we  are  to  underalasd  tbo 
giving  of  thanks  to  be  in  consequence  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  rainbtry  ?  In  rap- 
port of  the  last  of  these  conjectures  may  h& 
urged  his  mean  opinion  of  that  ministry^ 
which  has  fteqaently  appeared  in  thecourae 
of  this  work;  and  it  is  strongly  confiimed 
by  what  he  said  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Se- 
ward : — **  I  am  slad  the  ministry  is  re- 
moved 4.  Such  a  bunch  of  imbecitity  never 
disgraced  a  country.  If  they  sent  a  mes- 
senger into  the  city  to  take  up  a  printer, 
the  messenger  was  laken  up  instead  of  the 
printer,  and  committed  by  the  sitting  akier- 
man.  If  they  sent  one  army  to  the  relief 
of  another,  the  first  army  was  defeated  and 
taken  before  the  second  arrived.  I  will 
not  say  that  wliat  they  did  was  always 
w/ong ;  but  it  was  always  done  at  a  wrong 
time.*^ 

I  wrote  to  him  at  different  dates ;  re 
gretted  that  1  could  not  come  to  London 
this  spring,  but  hoped  we  should  meet 
somewhere  in  the  summer ;  mentioned  the 
state  of  my  affairs,  and  suggest^  hopes  of 
some  preferment^  informed  hini,  that  aa 
**  The  Beauties  of  Johnson  "  had  been  pub- 
lished in  London,  some  obscure  acrimiler 
had  published  at  Edinburgh  what  he  <MeA 
"  The  Deformities  of  Johnson  ^ 

''  TO   JAMES    BOSW£LL,    ESC^. 

<*  London,  SStli  March,  iTtS. 

"  Dear  sir, — The  pleasure  which  we 
used  to  receive  from  each  other  on  Good- 
Friday  and  Easter-day,  we  must  be  this 
year  content  to  miss.  Let  us,  however, 
pray  for  each  t)ther,  and  I  hope  to  see  one 
another  yet  from  time  to  time  with  mutual 
delight.  My  disorder  has  been  a  cold, 
which  impeded  fhe  organs  of  respiration, 
and  kept  me  many  wee^s  in  a  state  of  great 
uneasiness  ;  but  by  repeated  phlebotomy  it 
is  now  relieved  :  and  next  to  the  recovery 
of  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  flatter  myself,  that  you 
will  rejoice  at  mine. 

"  What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  is 
vet  too  early  to  consider.  You  want  to 
know  what  you  shall  do  now ;  I  do  not 
think  this  time  of  bustle  and  confusion 
like  to  produce  any  advantage  to  you. 
Everv  man  has  those  to  reward  and  gratify 
who  have  contributed  to  his  advancement. 
To  come  hither  with  such  expectations  at 
the  expense  of  borrowed  money,  which  I 
find  vou  know  not  where  to  liorrow,  can 
hardly  be  considered  prudent  I  am  soriy 
to  find,  what  vour  solicitations  seem  to  im- 

, ,  that  you  have  already  gone  the  whole 

ngtl)  of  your  credit  This  is  to  set  die 
quiet,of  your  whole  Life  at  hazitid.  If  you 
anticipate  your  inheritance,  you  can  at  laat 


ply: 

leni 


4  On  the  preceding  day  the  mkiiitiy  had  best 
ehaoced.— -M  ALOK  ■ 
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inherit  nothing ;  all  that  you  receive  must 
pay  for  the  paaL  You  must  get  a  place,  or 
pine  in  peaury,  with  the  empty  name  of  a 
great  eatate.  Poverty,  my  dear  fneiid«  is 
80  great 'an  evil,  and  pregnant  with  ao  much 
temptation,  and  so  much  misery,  that  i 
cannot -but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it. 
Live  on  w,hat  you  have  ;  live  if  you  can  on 
leas ;  do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or 
pleasure  ;  the  vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and 
the  pleasure  in  regret :  stay  therefore  at 
home,* till  you  have  saved  naoney  for-  your 
journey  hit^r. 

"  The  BeatOies  of  JoJbwofi  are  iBaid  to 
have  got  money  to^ the  collector;  if  the 
Defimmtiti  have  the  same  success,  1  shall 
be  still  a  more  extensive  benefactor. 

'^Make  my  compUments  to  Mrs.  .Bo»- 
weil,  who  is  I  hope  reconciled  to  roe  ;  and 
to  the  young  people  whom  I  never  have 
offend^. 

<<  You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your 
plea  against  the  solicitors:  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  most  affectionate, 

<f  Sam.  Jobmson." 

\^^  TO   MRS.   OASTJtBLL  AND  MRS.  ASTON. 

*<Landoii,B«>lv>ooart,  Fleet-street,  aoth  Mereh,  1788. 

Pemb.  "  Dbarbst  LADins,^-The  tender- 
Mas.'  ness  expressed  in  your  kind  letter 
makes  me  think  it  necessary  to  tell 
you  that  they  who  are  pleased  to  wish  me 
well,  need  not  be  auy  longer  particularly 
solicitous  about  me.  I  prevailed  on  my 
physician  to  bleed  me  very>  copiously,  at 
most  against  hi»  inclination.  However,  he 
kept  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  other 
hand,  and,  nnding  that  1  bore  it  well,  let 
the  vein  run  on.  From^  that  time  I  have 
mended,  and  hope  I  am  now  well.  I  went 
yesterday  to  church  wi^out  inconvenience, 
and  hope  to  go  to-morrow. 

"  Here  are  great  changes  in  the  great 
world ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you.  more  than  you 
will  find  in  the  papers.  The  men  have  got 
in  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  out ; 
but  I  hope  they  will  do  better  than  their 
predecessors  i  it  will  not  be  easy  to  do 
worse. 

''  Spring  seems  now  to  approach,  and  I 
feel  its  benefit,  which  I  hope  will  extend  to 
dear  Mrs.  Aston. 

"  When  Dr.  Falconer  saw  'me,  I  was  at 
home  only. by  accident,  fori  lived  much 
with  Mfs.  Thrale,  and  had  ail  the  care 
from  her  that  she  could  take  or  could  be 
taken.  But  I  have  never  been  ill  enough 
to  want  attendance  ;  my  disorder  has  been 
rather  tedious  than  violent ;  rather  irksome 
than  painful.  He  needed  not  have  made 
such  a  tragical  representation. 

"  I  am  now  well  enough  to  flatter  my- 
self with  some  hope  of  pleasure  from  th6 
summer.  How  happy  would  it  h^  if  we 
couU  see  one  another,  and  be  all  tolerably 
wrll. 


*^  Let  us  pra^  for  oHe  snowner.  I  am, 
dearest  ladies,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johiisok."    . 

"PR.   JOHNSON   T0  MISS   RRTNOLliS. 

«*8tti  April,  nea. 
**  DxARBST  MADAM,^-Your  work  1 
is  full  of  vervjpenetrating  meditation,     Ji^ 
and   very   forcible  sentiments.      I 
read  it  with  a  fuU  perception  of  the  sublime, 
with  wonder   uid  terrour^  but  I  cannot 
think  of  any  profit  from  it ;  it  seems  .not 
boin  to  be  popular. 

"  Your  system  of  the  mental  fabrrck  i6 
exceedmgjy  obscure^  and^  without  more  at- 
tention than  will  be  willingly  bestowed,  is 
unintelligible.  The  plans  of  Burnaby  will 
be  more  safely  understood^  and  are  often 
charming.  I  was  delighted  with  the  differ 
ent  bounty  of  difierent  ages. 
^"  I  would  make  it  prmluce  something  if 
I  could,  but  I  have  indeed  no  hope.  If  a 
bookseller  would  buy  it,  at  all,  aa  it  must  be 
published  without  a  |iame,  he  would  give 
nothiog"  for  it  worth  your  acceptance.-  I 
am,  my  dearest  .dear,  your  most  humble 
servant,    .    .-  "  Sam.  Jo^hsos.^ 

^'  to  MRS.  TBRALB, 

[•*36tk}  AtprO,  [J789.] 

"  I  have  beeh  very  much  out  of  Lett, 
order  since  you  sent  me  away ;  but  ^oL  ir. 
why  should  1  tell  you,  whodo  notcare,  ^'  ^^' 
nor  desire  to  know.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Par 
adise  on  Monday,  with  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  yesterday,  with  the  Bishop  of  Chea* 
ter  1  dine  to-day,  %nd  with  the  academy  on 
Saturday,  with  Mr.  Hoole  on  Monday, 
and  with  Mrs.  Garrick  on  Thursday,  the 
3d  of  May,  and  thenr-^hat  care  you  ?-<- 
what  then? 

"  The  news  run  that  we  have  taken 
sevonteen  French  transports  i  that  Lang- 
ton's  lady  is  lying  dowp  with  her  eighth 
child,  all  alive ;  and  Mrsi  Carter's  Miss 
Sharpe  is  gfoing  to  marry ,  a  schoolmaster 
sixty-two  years  old." 

*'  TO   MRS.    THRALS.  ' 

"  90th  April,  im 

"  L  have  had  a  fresh  cola,  and  been  Very 
poorly.  But  1  was  yesterday  at  Mr. 
Hoole's,  where  were  Miss  Reynolds  and 
many  others.    I  am  going  to  the  club. 

<<  Since  Mrs.  Garriok's  invitation  I  hove 
a  letter  from  Miss  More  2,  to  engage 
me  for  the  evening.  1  have  an  appoint- 
ment to  Miss  Mcnkton,  and  another  with 
lady  Sheffield  3  at  Mrs.  Way's.  * 

*  [Probably  the  "  J5f#ay  <m  taste,"  already 
mehtioried,  ante,  p.  SOT.— Ed] 

*  [MiM  HanoBh  More.— Ed.]  . 

*  [The  first  wife  of  the  ^  Lord  Shefiidd.- 
ITd.] 

«  [Wile  ofBaaial  Way«  E*|.  of  the  Exche<]nei 
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*'  Two  days  a^o  Mr.  Cuinberiand  bad 
his  third  nigfht  i,  which,  after  all  expenses, 
put  into  his  own  pocket  five  pounds.  He 
has  lost  his  plume.     ^ 

^<Mr8.  S • — 9  refused  to  ring,  at  the 

Dnchees  of  Devon9hire*B  request,  a  song  to 
the  Prince  oTWale^.     They  pay  for  the 

»  neither  principal  nor  interest ;  and 

poor  Garrick's  funeral  expenses  are  yet  un- 
paid, 'though  the  undertaker  is  broken. 
Could  you  have  a  better  purveyor  for  a 
Kttl&  scandal  ^  Bat  I  wish  1  was  at  Streat- 
ham."] 

Nbtwithstandiiig  his  afflicted  state  of 
body  and  mind  this  year,  the  following  cor- 
respondence affords  a  proof  not  oitlv  of  his 
benevolence  and  conscientious  readiness  to 
relieve  a  good  man  from  errour,  but  by  his 
clothing  one  of  the  sentiments  in  his 
<<  Rambler,*'  in  different  language,  not  in- 
fiirior  to  that  of  the  original,  shows  has  ex- 
traordinary command  of  clear  and  forcible 
i^xpression. 

A  clergymaii  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that 
in  "  The  Morning  Chronjcle,"  a  passage  in 
"  The  Beauties  of  Jolvison,"  article  Death, 
had  been  pointed  out  as  supposed  by  some 
readers  to  recoihmend  suicide,  the  words 
being  "  To  die  is  the  fate  of  man  ;  but  to 
die  with  lingering  anguish  is  generallv  his 
folly ;  **  and  respectfully  suggesting  to  him, 
that  such  an  erroneous  notion  of  any  seo^ 
tence  in  the  writings  of  an  acknowledged 
friend  of  religion  and  virtue  should  not  pass 
uncontradicted. 

Johnson  thus  answered  this  dexgymaa's 
letter  : 


'  TO    THE    RBVERMD     ME. 
BATH. 


AT 


MfSlhlfay,  1783. 

"  StR,— Being  now  in  tiie  country  in  a 
state  of  recovery,  as  I  hope,  from  a  very 
oppressive  disorder,  I  eannot  neglect  th6 
acRnowledgment  of  your  Christian  letter. 
The  book  called  <  The  Beauties  of  Johnson  * 
is  the  production  of  I  know  not  whom  ;  I 
never  saw  it  but  by  casual  insp&Mion,  and 
considel-ed  myself  as  utterly  disengaged 
from  its  consequences.  Of  the  pass^e  you 
mention,  I  remember  some  notice  in  some 
paper  :  but  knowing  that  it  must  be  mis- 
represented, I  thought  of  it  no  more,  nor 
do  I  know  whereto  find  it  in  my  own  hooks. 
I  am  accustomed  to  think  litUeof  newspa^- 

OfficA,  of  whom  there  ii  w  copioof  an  BcoouDt  in 
NichoIlB*8  contiiiiiatHMi  Cf  Bowyer*8  Anecdotes.--' 
Ed.] 

>  [The  play  of  the  Walloons^  acted  abont 
thb  ttme;  but  the  third  nkht  was  the  2d  of  May. 
—Ed.]  ■  ' 

'  [Sberidaa.— Ed.] 

^•jThiotre,  Diwy^ane,  sold  by  Gairiek  to 
Ed.] 


pers ;  but  an  -  opinion  so  weighty  an.* 
serious  as  yours  has  determined  me  to  do, 
what  I  shoukl  without  your  seaaonnble  ad- 
monition have  omitted  :  and  I  will  direct 
my  thought  to  be  t\iovm  in  ita  tme  state  «. 
If  1  couGi  find  the  passage  I  would  direct 
you  to  it.  I  suppose  the  tenour  is  tht^  : — 
*  Acute  diseases  are  tbe  inmiediate  aaJ  in- 
evitable strokes  of  Heaven ;  but  of  them 
the  pain  is  short,  and  theconoinaiontfpeedv; 
chronical. disorders^  by  which  we  are  ^a^- 
pended  in  tedious  tofture  b^ween  life  and 
death,  are  commonly  the  effect  of  our  own 
miscondnct  and  intemperance.  To  die, 
&c.' — This,  sir,  you  see  is  all  true  and  att 
blameless.  I  hopeaome  time  in  the  next 
week  to  have  all  rectified.  Mv  health  has 
been  lately  much  shaken  j  if  yoit  &vour 
me  with  any  answer,  it  will  be  a  oomlbft 
to  me  to  know  that  I  have  your  pmyers.  I 
am,  &c.  "  Sam.  Jomnuoh." 

This  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  had  its 
full  effect,  and  the  clergyman  acknowledged 
it  in  grateful  and  pious  terms  K 

The  following  letters  require  no  extracto 
fipm  mine  to  intcoduce  them. 

**T0   JAMBS   B08WELL,    K8Q. 

•«  Loadoih  Sd  ittae,  f  Ttt. 

**  Dt AE  siE, — The  eameatBeaa  and  ten- 
derness of  your  letter  is  such,  that  I  cannot 
think  myself  showing  it  more  reupeot  than 
it  claims,  by  sitting  down  to  answer  it  the 
day  on  whiteh  I  received  it 

"  This  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a  vviy 
irksome  and  severe  disorder.  My  respira- 
tion has  been  much  impeded,  aiid  much 
blood  has  been  taken  away.  I  am  now 
harassed  by  a  catarrhous  courh,  from  which 
my  purpose  is  to  seek  relief  b)r  change  of 
air;  and  I  am,  therefore,  preparing  to  go  to 
Oxford. 

"  Whether  Idid  right  in  dissuading  yoa 


*  What  foHowB  appeared  in  tbe  Moning  Cfana- 
iole  of  May  29,  1782 — *<  A  conrevpoodent  having 
mentioned  in  the  Morning  ChroDicIe  of  December 
12,  the  last  ctaoM  of  the  following  paragraph,  tt 
■eoming  to  favour  niicide;  we  are  reqoeBted  to 
print  the  whole  paange,  that  its  tme  noeanii^  may 
appear,  which  is  not  to  fBcommeDd  soicide  bat 
exercise.  Exercise  cannot  seenre  us  from  that 
dissolution  to  which  we  are  decreed;  bat  while 
the  soul  and  bodv  cootinae  united,  it  can  make 
the  aaaociation  pleasing,  and  give  probable  hopes 
that  they  shall  be  disjoined  by  an  easy  aepara- 
tioo.  It  was  a  principle  among  the  ancients,  that 
acQte  diseases  are  from  Heaven,  *  and  ehronioal 
from  oonelves;  the  dart  of  death,  iiid^,  &Ili 
ftiom  Heaven,  bat  we  poison  it  by  ov  own  mis- 
condact:  to  die  is  the  fiUe  of  oaan;  but  to  die 
with  Uogering  angakh  k  generally  hia  iblly.'*— 

BoSWSLiL. 

*  Tbe  oorrespondance  may  be  aeen  at  lei^ 
in  the  Gentleman's  Maganoe,  Feb.  1786. — Bo9- 

WSLU 
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from  coming  to  London  this  spring,  I  will 
not  deieroQHie.  You  have  nol  lost  much 
by  missing  my  sompsBy;  I  have  scarcely 
been  well  for  a  single  week.  I  might  hsve 
reeetved  comfort  from  your  kindness ;  but 
you  wouM  have  seen  me  afflicted,  and, 
perhaps,  found  me  peevish.  Whatever 
might  have  been  yom*  pleasure  or  mine,  I 
know  not  how  I  cOnld  have  honestly  ad- 
vised  you  to  come  hither  with  borrowed 
money.  Do  not  accustom  younielf  to  con- 
aider  debt  only  as  an  inconvenience;  you 
will  find  it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes 
away  so  many  means  of  <doing  good,  and 
produces  so  much  inability  to  resist  evil, 
both  natural  and  moral,  tnat  it  is  bv  all 
virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.  Consider  a 
man  whose  fortune  is  very  narrow;  what- 
erver  be  his  rank  bv  birth,  or  whatever  his 
reputation  by  inteAectuat  excellence,  what 
can  he  do?  or  wh^t  evil  can  he  prevent? 
That  he  cannot  help  the  ncedv  is  evident ; 
he  has  nothing  to  spare.  Bdt,  perhaps, 
his  advice  or  admonition  may  be  uselul. 
His  poverty  will  destroy  >  his  infhience: 
many  more  can  find  that  he  is  poor,  than 
that  he  is  wise;  and  few  will  reverence 'the 
understanding  that  is  of  so  little  advantage 
to  its  owner.  I  say  nothing  of  the  person- 
al wretchedness  of  a  debtor,  which,  how- 
ever, has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Of  riches 
it  IS  not  necessary  to  write  the  praise.  Let 
ft,  however,  be  remembered,  that  he  who 
has  money  to  spare,  has  it  always  in  his 
power  to  benefit  others;  and  of  such  power 
a  good  man  must  always  be  desirous. 

**I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of 
Easter  ■.  We  shall  meet,  T  hope,  in  au- 
tumn, both  well  and  both  cheerful ;  and 
part  each  the  better  for  the  other's  com- 
pany. 

*•  jyfake  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos-' 
well,  and  to  the  young  charmers.  I  am, 
Jtc.  "  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

['*T0    MRS.    THRAL£. 

*  London,  4th  June,  I7ft2.  ^ 
Lettcf*.  "  Wisely  was  it  said  by  him 
▼oi.  u/p.  who  said  it  first,  that  this  world  is 
M»i  ««,  all  ups  and  downs.  You  know, 
dearest  lady,  that  when  I  pressed 
your  hand  at  parting,  I  was  rather  down. 
When  I  came  hither,  I  ate  my  dinner  well, 
but  was  so  harassed  by  the  coagh,  that 
Mr.  Strahttn  said,  it  was  an  extremity 
which  he  could  not  have  believed  *  without 
the  sensible  and  true  avouch '  of  his  own 
observation.  I  was  indeed  almost  sinking 
under  it,  when  Mrs.  Williams  happened  to 
cry  out  that  such  a  cough  should  oe  stilled 


>  Which  I  celebimted  in  the  Cbnnsh  of  Ei^and 
ehapel  at  Edinburgh,  founded  by  Loid  Chief 
Baron  Smith,  of  fsspsolabto  and  pious  msmory. — 
Boswri.1. 


by  opium  or  any  means.  1  tdok  yester- 
day half  an  ounce  of  bark,  and  knew  not 
whether  opium  wonki  counteract  it,  but 
remembering  no  prohihitton  in  the  medical 
books,  aad  knowing  that  to  quiet  the  cough 
with  opium  was  one  of  Lawrence's  last  or 
ders,  I  took  two  grains,  which  gave  me  not 
sleep  indeed,  but  vest,  and  ^hat  rest  has 
given  me  strength  and  courage. 

<*This  morning  to  my  bed-side  came 
dear  Sir  Richard  [Jebb].  I  told  him  of 
the  opium,  and  he  approved  it,  and  told 
me,  if  I  went  to  Oxford,  which  he  rather 
advised,  that  I  should  strengthen  the  consti- 
tution by  the  bark^  tamc  the  cough  with 
opium, 'keep  the  body  open,  and  support 
myself  by  liberal  nutriment 

*<  As  to  the  journey  I  know  not  that  it 
will  be  necessary— iletfiM  moUiUm  tandem 
^uenUarum,** 

.  oflnniay,  SA  Jwio*,  i78t, 
'^'I  have  this  day  taken  a  passage  to  Ox- 
ford for  Monday— not  to  fnsk,  as  you  ex- 
press it  with  very  unfeeling  irony,  but  to 
catch  at  the  hopes  of  better  health.  The 
change  of  place  may  do  something.  To 
leave  the  house  wlieresomuch  has  been 
suffered  affords  some  pleasure." 

*Oxa«d,  I3t&  Jnno;  178S. 

*<I  find  no  partionlar  salubrity  in  this 
air^  my  respiration  is  veiy  laborious;  my 
appetite  is  ^ood,  and  my  sleep  comihonly 
lone  and  quiet;-  but  a  very  little  motion 
disables  me. 

"  I  dine  to-day  with  Dr.  Adams,  and  to- 
morrow with  Dr.  Wethercl  3.  Yesterday 
Dr.  Edwards  4  invited  some  men  from 
Exeter  college^  whom  I  liked  very  well 
These  variations  of  company  help  the  mind, 
though  they  cannot  do  much  for  the  body. 
But  the  body  receives  some  help  from  a 
cheerful  mind." 

*•  Oxford,  l7Ui  June,  1782. 

**  Oxford  has  done,  I  think,  what  for  the 
present  it  can  do,  and  I  am  going  slyly  to 
take  a  place  in  the  coach  for  Wednesday, 
and  you  or  my  sweet  Q^eeney  will  fetch 
me  on  Thursday,  and  see  what  you  can 
make  of  me. 

"  To-day  I  am  going  to  dine  with  Dr. 
Wheeler,  and  to-morrow  Dr.  Edwards  has 
invited  Miss  Adams  and  Miss  More.  Yes- 
terday I  went  with  Dr.  Edwards  to  his 
living.  He  has  really  done  all  that  he 
could  do  for  my  relief  or  entertainment, 
and  really  drives  me  away  by  doing  too 
much."] ^ 

s  [Mn.  Pioazi  bad  misdated  thii  letter  8th  Jvly, 
and  eoaseqaently  mkplaeed  it — ^Eo.] 

'  [Miflter  of  Univonity  CdUem.  80s  ante. 
▼oL  L  p.  ftSS.— Ed.J 

«  [SooafUe,p.200— Ed) 
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*'  TQ   MB*   PERSinS. 

MfsthJaly,  tTSS. 

'*  Dbae  BiMry — I  am  much  pleased  that  you 
are  going  a  very  long  journey,  which  may 
hy  proper  conduct  realoie  your  health  and 
prolong  your  Hfe. 

"  Ohaenre  theae  rulea:  ' 

"1.  Turn  all  care  out  of  your  head  aa 
soon  as  you  mount  the  chaise 

"  3.  Do  not  think  about  frugality;  your 
health  is  worth  more  than  it  can  coat. 

"  9.  Do  not  continue  any  day 'a  journey 
to  fatigue. 

<<  4«  Take  now  and  then  .a  day's  reet 

^'  5.  Ge^t  a  smart  sea-sickness,  if  you  can, 

"6.  Cast  away  all. anxiety,  and  keep 
your  mind  easy. 

<<  This  last  direction  is  the  principal ; 
with  an  unquiet  mind,  neither  exercise, 
nor  diet,  nor  physick,  can  he  of  much  use. 

"I  wish  vou,  dear  sir,  a  prosperous 
journe]^,  and, a  happy  recovery.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  humble 
aervant,  "  Sam.  Johhson." 

*'T0JAMB8    BOflWKLL,    ES<1. 

**S4thAi]fV8t}l78%. 

^<  DfiAa  SIR,— Being  uncertain  whether  I 
should  have  any.  call  this  autumn  into  the 
country,  I  did  not  immediatelv  answer  your 
kind  letter.  I  have  no  call;  but  if  you  de- 
sire to  meet  me  at  Ashbourne,  I  believe  I 
can  come  thither;  ^  you  had  rather  come 
to  London,  I  caa  istay  at  Streatham:  take 
your  choice, 

"This  year  has  been  very  heavy. 
From  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middLle 
of  June,  I  was  battered  by  one  disorder 
after  another!  I  am.  now  very  much  re- 
covered, and  hope  still  to  be  better.  What 
happiness  it  is  that  Mrs.  Boawell  has  ear 
caped. 

"  My  Live$  are  reprinting,  and  I  have 
foTipotten  the  authour  of  Gray's  character^: 
write  immediately,  and  it  may  be  perhaps 
yet  inserted. 

"  Of  London  or  Ashbourne  you  have 
your  free  choio-*;  at  any  place  I  shall  bp 
glad  to  see.you.    I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 
"  Sam.  JoHNsoir." 

On  the  50th  AuG[ust,  I  informed  him 
that  my  honoured  father  had  died  that 
morninfi:;  a  complaint  under  which  he  had 
lOD^  laboured  having  suddenly  come  to  a 
crisis,  while  I  was  upon  a  visit  at  the  seat 
of  Sir  Charles  Preston,  from  whence  I  had 
hastened  the  day  before,  upon  receiving  a 
etter  by  express. 

'*  TO  JAMBS  BOSWELL,  tSQ,, 

**•  London^  7tli  Sept.  1782. 

"  Dear  aiR,<^I  have  struggled  through 


'  The  Rev.  Mh  Temple,  yicar  of  St  Glnvias, 
ContwalL — ^BoiwMi«t. 


this  year  widi  io  much  inHrmilv  of  hodj, 
and  auch  strong  impressions  of  the  fragility 
of  life,  that  death,  whenever  it  appears,  filbi 
me  with  melancholy ;  and  I  caniioi  hear 
without  emotion  of  Uie  removal  of  any  one, 
whom  I  have  known,  into  another  state. 

"Your father's ileath  had.ereiT  circum- 
stance that  could  enable  you  to  bear  it ;  it 
was  at  a  matiire  age,  and  it  waa  expected ; 
and  as  his  general  life  had  been  pigusy  his 
thoughts  bad  doubtless  foi  many  years  pwt 
been  turned  upon  eternity.  That  you  did 
not  find  him  iBensible  must  doubtless  grieve 
you  ;  his  disposition  towards  you  waa  un- 
doubtedly that  of  a  kind,  though  not  of  a 
fond  father.  Kindness,  at  least  actual,  is 
in  our  power,  but  fondness  is  not;  and  if  by 
negligence  or>  imprudefice  you  had  ex- 
tinguished his  fondness,  he  could  not  at 
wiU  rekindle  it  Nothing  then  remained 
between  you  but  mutual  forgiveness  of 
each  other's  faults,  and  mutual  desire  of 
each  other's  happiness. 

^  I  shall  long  to  know  his  final  diapoaition 
of  his  fortune. 

"  You,  dear  sir,  have  now  a  new  sta- 
tion, and  have  therefore  new  cares,  and 
new  employments.  I^ife,  as  Cowley  seems 
to  say,  ouffht  to  resemble  a  well-ordered 
poem;  of  which  one  rule  generally  received 
IS,  that  the  exordimn  should  be  8imple>  and 
should  promise  little.  Begin  your  new 
course  of  life  with  the  least  show,  and  tlie 
least  expense  possible:  you  may  at  pleasure 
increase  both,  but  you  cannot  easily  dimin- 
ish them.  Do  not  think  your  estate  your 
own,  while  any  man  can  call  upon  you  for 
money  which  you  cannot  pay :  therefore,  be- 
gin wi  th  timorous  parsimony.  Let  it  be  your 
first  care  not  to  be  in  any  man'a  debt. 

"  When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a 
future  state,  the  present  life  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  all  those  principles  of  conduct 
and  maxims  of  prudence  which  one  genera- 
tion of  men  has  transmitted  to  anoUier;  but 
upon  a  closer  view,  when  it  is  perceived 
how  much  evil  is  produced  and  how  much 
ffood  is  impeded  by  embarrassment  and 
distress,  and  how  little  room  the  expedients 
of  poverty  leave  for  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
it  grows  manifest  that  the  boundless  impor- 
tance of  the  next  life  enforces  some  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  this. 

"  Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure 
the  kindness  of  the  agents  and  factors. 
Do  not  disgust  them  by  asperity,  or  un- 
welcome gaiety^  or  apparent  suspicion. 
From  them  you  must  learn  the  real  state 
of  your  affairs,  the  characters  of  your  ten- 
ants, and  the  value  of  your  lands. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos* 
well.  I  think  her  expectations  from  air  and 
exercise  are  the  best  that  she  can  fbnn.  1 
hope  she  will  live  Ion?  and  happily.  - 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  toU  you  that  Rasay 
has  been  here.    We  dined  cheerful^  to 
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^«taer.    I  entertaiaed  lately  a  young  gen- 
tleman from  Corrichatachln. 

"  I  received  yout  letters  only  this  morn- 
ing.   I  ami  dear  sir,  ^ours,  &c.  . 

*^  Sam.  JdHKsojf.'* 

In  answer  to  my  next  letter,  I  received 
on^  from  him,  'dia^ading  me.  from  hasten- 
ing to  hin;  as  I  had  proposed.  What  is 
proper  for  publication  is  the  following  par- 
agraphy  equally  just  and  tender: 

"  One  expense,  however,  I  would  not 
liave  you  to  spare ^.  let  nothin&r  be  omitted 
that  can  preifexve  Mrs.  Boswell,  thou|rh  it 
should  be.  necessary  to  transplant  her  tor  a 
tiin«  into  a  «ofler  climate.  She  is  the  prop 
and  stay  of  your  life.  How  much  must 
your  children  sufil^r  by  losing  her  P^      , 

Mf  wife,  was  flow  so  much  convinced  of 
his  sincere  friendship  for  me,  and  regard  for 
•her,';  that  without  any  suggestion-  on  my 
part,  she  wrote  him  a  very  polite  and  grate- 
ful letter. 

*^*  DR.   JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWSLL. 

,  ■-  u  JLofidon',  74h  Eleptember,  1783. 
"  Dkar  ladt, — I  have  notoden  received 
aamuch  pleasure  as  from  your  invitation  to 
Anchinleck.  '  The  journey  thither  and 
back  is,  indeed,  too  great  for  the  latter  part 
of  thei^ear;  but  if  my  health  were  fully  re- 
covered, I  wouJd  suffer  no  little  heat  and 
cold,  nor  a  wet  or  a  rough  road,  to  keep  me 
from  you.  I  am,  indeed,  not  without  hope 
of  seeing  Auchinleck  again;  but  to  make  k 
a  pleasant  place  I  must  see  its  lady  well, 
and  brisk,  and  airy.  For.  my  sake, '  there^ 
fore,  amon^  many  greater  reasons,  take 
dare,  dear  madam,  of  your  health,  spare  no 
expense,  and  want  no  attendance  that  can 
procure  ease  or  preserve  it.  Be  very  care- 
ful to  keep  your  mind  quiet;  and  do  not 
think  it  too  much  to  give  an  account  of 
your  recovery  to,  madam,  yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  JdHNsoKi,'^ 

(In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  ac- 
r??(S!   conipanied  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Bright- 
- '    helmstone,  where,  having  got  a  little 
French  print  of  some  people  skating,  with 
these  lines  written  under — 
«  Sor  nn  mince  chrystal  Phyver  conduit  lean  pas: 
Le  precipice  est  sous. la  glace. 
T^Ile  est  de  iKM  plaisiia  la. leg^re  surface: 
>  Gliasez,  mortels;  n'appnyez  pas — ** 

ahe  b^ged  translations  from  every  body. 
Dr.  Johnson  gave  her  this:  ^^ 
^  •*  O'er  ice  the  rapid  skaiter  flies, 

With  sport  above  and  death  below: 
Where  mischief  larks  in  gay  disgaise, 
Thos  lightly  touch  and  qokskly  go.'*] 

[The  following  letters*!   prove  how  cori- 

1  [Commanicated  by  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.^ 
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stant  and  zealous  was  his  fnendahip  for 
Mr.  Lowe. 

"to  MR.  LOWK. 

*«  2Sd  October,  17S1. 
.   "  S^a, — \  congratulate  you  on  the      ^ 
good  that  has  befallen  you.    I  al-       ' 
TUfays  told  you  that  it  would  come.  ^  I  wouW 
not,  hoj^ever^  have  you  flatter  yourself  too 
soon  with  punctuality.  .  Tou  must  not  ex- 
pect the  other  half  year  at  Christmas.    You 
may  use  the  money  as  your  needs  require; 
but  save  what  you  can. 

"  You  must  undoubted^  write  a  letter  of 
thapks.to  your  benefactor  ip  your  own  name. 
I  have  put  something  on  the  other  side.  I 
am)  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

-      •  "  Sam.  Johhson." 

'     "to  lord  SOUTHiyELL. 

"  Mt  i:«oa]>,-^The  allowance  which  ^^ 
you  are  plea«^  to  make  me,  I  receiv- 
ed on  the  by  Mr.  Paget.  Of  the  joy 
which  it  brojBght  your  lordship  cannot  judge 
because  yot^  cannot  imagine  my  ^distress.  It 
wa9  long  since  I  had  known  a  morning  with* 
-out  solicitude  for  noon,  or  lain  down  at 
night  without  foreseeing  with  terror  the 
distresses  of  the  morning.  My  debts  were 
small  but  many ;  my  creditors  were  poor, 
and  therefore  troublesome.  .Of  this  misery 
your  lordship's\bounty'has  given  me  an  in- 
termission. May  vour  lordship  live  long  to 
do  much  good,  and  to  do  fpr  many  what  yen 
have  done  for,  my  lord,  your  lordship^s,  ^c. 
«  M.  Lowe."] 

-  ''  TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  ES%., 

«<LoQdoB,  Tth  Pecember,  1782. 

.  "  Dsae  811^, — Having  passed  almost  this 
w'hole  year  in  a  succession  of  disorders,  I 
went  in  October  to  Brighthelmstone,  whith- 
er I  came  in  a  state  of  so  much  weakness 
that  I  rested  four  times  in  walking  between 
the  inn  and  the  lodging.  By  physick  and 
abetinenee  I  grew  li^ttej,  and  am  now  rea-« 
sonablv  easy,  though  at  a  ffreat  distance 
from  health.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
health  begins,  after  seventy,  and  long  before, 
to  have  a  meaning  different  from  that  which 
it  had  at  thirty.  But  it  is  culpable  to  mur- 
mur at  the  established  6rder  of  the  crt?ation, 
as  it  is  vain  to  oppose  it.  He  that  lives 
must  grow  old;  and  he  that  would  rather 
pfrow  old^an  die  has  God  to  thank  for  the 
mfirmitiesof  old  age. 

*«  At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather  angry. 
You  do  not,  since  now  you  are  the  head  of 
your  house,  think  it  worth  your  while  to  try 
whether  you  or  your  friend  ^can  live  longer 
without  writing;  nor  suspect,  after  so  many 
years  of  friendship,  that  when  I  do  not  write 
to  you  I  forget  vou.  Put  all  such  useless 
jealousies  out  of  your  head,  and  disdain  to 
regulate  your  own  practice  by  the  practice 
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d*  another,  or  by  any  other  principle  than 
the  desire  of  doing  right. 

"  Your  economy,  1  suppose,  begins  now 
to  be  settled;  your  expenses  are  adjusted  to 
ydur  revenue,  and  all  your  people  rn  their 
proper  places.  Resolve  not  to  be  poor. 
Whatever  you  have,  spend  less.  Poverty 
is  a  ^reat  enemy"  to  human  happiness:  it 
certainly  destroys  libertV;  and  it  makes 
some  virtues  impracticable,  and  others  ex- 
tremely diflictilt. 

"  Let  me  knonf  the  history  of  your  life- 
since  your  accession  to  your  eatate; — how 
many  houses,  how  many  cows,  how  much 
land  in  your  own  hand,  and  what  barjgtiins 
you  make  with  your  tenants. 

•         •     ,  •        <»        •        • 

"  Of  my  *  Lives  of  the  Poets'  they  have 
printed  a  new  edition  in  octavo,  I  hear,  of 
three  thousand.  Did  I  give  a  ^t  to  Lord 
Hailes.'  If  I  did  not,  I  will  do  it  out  of 
these.  What  did  you  make  of  all'  your 
copy? 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the*  three  misses  are 
now,  for  the  winter,  in  Argyll-sfteet.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but 
is  well  agam;  and  I  am,  deal  sir,  youf  af- 
fectionate humble  servant, 

"  Samx  JoHirsoK." 
J     . 

**  TO   DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinbvi^,  90th  Dec.  171^ 

"  Dear^ib, — I  was  made  happy  by  your 
kind  letter,  which  ^ve  us  the.  agreeable 
hopes  of  seeing  you  in  Scotland  again. 

"I  am  much  flattered  By  the  concern 
you  are  pleased  to  take  in  my  recovery.  I 
am  better,  and  hope  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  convince' you  by  .my  attention, 
of  how  much  coBs.equence  1  esteem  your 
•health  to  the  world  and  to  myself.  I  re- 
main, sir,  with  grateful  respect,  your  obliged ' 
and  obedient  servant, 

'*  Maroaret  Boswell." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale-  had  made  a 
Tery-  material  alteration  wi^h.  respect  to 
Johnson's  reception  in  that  family.  The 
manly  authority  of  the  husband  no  longer 
curbed  the  lively  exuberance  of  the  lady; 
and  as  her  vanity  had  been  fully  gratified, 
by  having  the  Colossus  of  Literature  attach* 
ed  to  her  for  many  years,  she  gradually  be^ 
came  less  assiduous  to  please  him.  Wheth- 
er her  attachment  to  him  was  already  divid- 
ed by  another  ob|ect,  I  am>  unable  to  ascer- 
tain; but  it  is  plain  that  Johnson's  penetra- 
tion was  alive  to  her  neglect  or  fprced  at- 
tention; for  on  the  6th  of  October  this  year 
We  find  him  making  a  "  parting  use  of  the 
libnrry ''  at  Streatham,  and  pronouncing  a 
prayer  which  he  composed  on  leaving  Mr. 
Thrale's  family. 

«  Almiffhty  God,  Father  of  alK  mercy, 
help  me  by  thy  grace,  that  I  may^  with 


humble  and  sincere  thankftilnesa,  remember 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  I  have 
enjoyed  at  this  place;  and  that  I  may  lesiga 
them  with  holy  submission,  ecpialty  tnisung 
in  thy  protection  when  thou  givest  and 
when  thou  takest  a  way^  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  O  Lord !  have  mercy  upon  me! 

"  To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord,  I 
commend  this  family.  Bless,  guide,  and 
defend  them,  that  they  may  so  passthroagh 
this  world,  as'  finally  to  enjoy  in  thy  prck 
sence  everlasting  nappiness,  for  Jeaiu 
Christ's  sake.    Amen.* 

One  cannot  read  this  prayer  without  some 
emotions  not  very  favourable  to  the  lady 
whose  conduct  occasioned  it  ^ 

The  next  day,  October  7,  he  made  |hc 
following  memorandum: 

\  "7th  Odober. 

**I  was  called  early.  I  packed  up  mr 
bundles,  and  used  the  foregoing  prayer,  with 
''mv  morning  devotions  somewhat,  I  think, 
enlarged.  Being  earlier  than  the  family, 
I  read  St.  Paul's  farewell  in  the  Acta,  and 
then  read  fortuitously  in  the  Goq)ei8,  which 
was  my  parting  use  of  the  library." 

And  in  one  of  his  memorandum-books  1 
find,  <<  Sunday,  vent  to  church  at  Streat 
ham.     Tpfnpio  valedixi  eum  09€nlo^^* 

He  met  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  often  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  and  other  places,  and 
was  a  good  deal  with  him  at  Brighthelmstone 
this  autumn,  being  pleased  at  once  with  his 
excellent  table  tod  animated  com^ersation. 
Mr.  Metcalfe'  showed  him  great  respect, 
and  sent  him  a  note  tiiat  he  might  have  the 
use  of  his  carriage  whenever  he  pleaded. 
Johnson  (3d  October,  17B3)  returned  this 
polite  answer:  ^^Mr.  Jqhnsou  is  very  much 
obliged  by  the  kind  ofiet  of  the  carriage, 
but  he  has  no  desire  of  using  Mr.  Metcalfe^ 
carriage,  except  when  heean  have  the  plea- 
sure of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  company."  Mr. 
Metcfl^lfe  coukl  not  but  be  highly  pleased 
that  his  company  was  thus  valued  by  John- 
son, and  he  ftequently  attended  him  in  air- 
ings. They  also  went  together  to  Chiches- 
ter, and  they  visited  Petworth,  and  Cow- 
diy,  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Lords  Mon 
tacute*.  '^  Sir,"  said  Johnson, "  I  should  like 


,\  [Mr.  BoswdPs  dislike  of  Mn.  Thrale  bait  led 
him  here  into  a  series  of  bhudera  and  misrepresen- 
tatioDs.  Dr.  Johnson  meant  nothing  of  what  Mr. 
Boswell  attribntes  to  him — he  makes  a  parting 
use  of  the  lihrary — makes  a  valddietion  to  the 
church,  and  pronounces  a  prayer  on  quitting  **  a 
place  where  he  had  enjoyed  so  mach  oomfoit," 
not  becanse  Mia.  Thrale  made  him  leas  welcome 
there,  but  bec^se  $he,  and  he  with  her,  were 
leaving  Streatham.  We  shall  see  hy  and  |>y,  that 
when  Mr.  Boswell  came  to  town,  n^  months 
after  thig,  he  found  his  friend  domiciliated  in 
Mta.  Thrale  *s  new  residence  in  Aivyll-atreet — 
Ed.] 

*  This  Tenerable    manaion  has  since    [SepL 
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to  stay  hetc  four-and-twenty  hours.    We 
see  here  how  our  ancestore  hved." 

That  his  cnriority  was.atili  unahated  ap- 
pears from  two  letters  to  Mr.  John  Nichols^ 
of  the  10th  and  «Oth  of  October  this  year. 
In  one  he  says,  "  I  have  looked  into  your 
•  Anecdotes,*  and  you  will  hardly  thank  a 
lover. of  literary  history  for  telHngr  you  that 
hfe  has  been  much  inrormed  and  g;ratified. 
I  wish  yon  would  add  your  own  discoveries 
and  intelligence  to- those  of  Dr.  Rawlinson  i, 
and  undertaVe  the  Supplement  to  Wood. 
Think  of  it"  In  the  other,  "  I  wish, 
air,  you  could  obtain  some  fuller  informa- 
tion of  Jorthia,  Markland»,  and    Thirl- 


1793]  b^eo  totally  destroyed  by  fire.— Malonk. 
[There  is  a  popular  sapeTstitioii  that  thb  inherit- 
anea  is  accursed,  for  having  been  part  of  the 
ptander  of  the  chsrch  at  the  DisaohiHen;  and 
some  lamentable  accidents  hare  given  connte- 
nanee  to  the  valgar  prejudice.  Whea  the  Editor 
▼isited  the  rains  of  Cowdxay  twenty  yean  ago,  faa 
was  reminded  (in  addhion  to  older  storiies)  that 
the  curse  of  fire  etnd  water  had  raoently -fallen 
en  Cccwdray;  itr noble  owner,  Viscoaot  MonCagae, 
the  last  mate  of  hk  ancient  laoa,  having  bean 
drowned  in  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausea,  within  a 
lew  days  of  the  destraclion  of  Cowdray:  and  the 
food  cAks  of  the  neighboarhood  did  aot  scivple  to 
prophesy  that  it  woald  tun  out  a  fatal  inheritance. 
At  that  period  the  present  possessor,  Mr.  Poyntz, 
who  had  married  Ijord  Montagne^s  giaterandheir- 
SH,  had  two  sons,  who  seem«l  destined  to  inherit 
Cowdray;  but,  on  the  7th  Jo^y,  1815,  these  young 
gentlemen  boding  ofTBognor  with  their  father  oh 
a  very  fine  day,  the  boat  was,  unaccountably  up- 
aet,  nid  the  two  youths  perished;  and  thos  waa 
once  more  fulfilled  ,the  Ibrehodiiig?  of  sapersti- 
tioa.  See  some  curious  obeervatiuns  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fatalftv  attending  the  inheritancio  of 
confiscated  church  property  in>  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
■laa'a  Tkeatise  on  the  **  HMtory  and  Fall  of  Sac- 
rilege.^'— Ed.I 

*  [Dr.  Riehaid  Rawlioson,  an  emmeat  antique- 
ly, aad  a  great  beneftctor  to  the  Univenity  of 
Qxibrd.  He  Ibaoded  the  Anglo-Saxon  professor- 
ship there,  and  bequeathed  to  it  all  his  collection 
ofMSS.,  medals,  antiquitiea,  and  curiosities,  and 
aniOBgBt  them  Uiige  coAections  for  a  supplement 
to  Wood*s  MJiefUB  O^oniensest  to  wbLsh  Dn 
Johnson  refers.     He  died  in  1754,  aet.  65. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Br.  John  Jortin,  a  voluminous  and  respect- 
able writer  on  general  subjects,  as  well  as  an  em- 
inent divine.  He  died  in  August,  1770,  Archr 
deacon  of  iroadon  and  Vicar  of  Reosington;  where 
his  piety  and  charity,  greater  even  than  Us  great 
leazning  and  talents,  are '  still  lemembored.  His 
hiconic  epitaph  in  Kensington  churchyard,  dicta- 
ted by  himiself,  contains  a  new  torn  of  that 
thought  which  must  be  common  to  all  epitajihs, 
— **  Johannes  Joitin  moitalis  esse  desiit,  A.  S. 
1770,  aet  72. "  John  Jortin  ceased,  to  be  mor- 
tal^ &c.^Ed.] 

'  [Jeremiah  Marldaod  was  an  eminent  critic, 
particularly  in  Greek  literature;  but  the  shyness 
of  his  disposition  and  the  almost  ascetic  seclusion 
of  hit  long  life  limited  at  once  his  utility  and  his 


by*.    They  were  three  contemporaries  of 
great  toiinence.** 

"to  sir  JOSHTTA  RBTNOIDS. 

-'BrlgfalhelmBtbiM,  r4di  Not.  1782. 

Dear  sir,— I  heard  yesterday  of  your 
late  disorder,  and  should  think  ill  of  myself 
if  I  had  heard  of  It  without  alarm.  I  heard 
likewisie  of  your  recovery,  which  I  sincerely 
wish  to  be  complete  and  permanent.  Tour 
country  has  been  ih  danger  of  losing  one  of 
it^  brightest  omaraenta,  and  I  of  losing  one 
rof  my  oldest  and  kindest  friends;  but  I  hope 
you  will  still  live  long,  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation;:  and  that'iaore  enjoyment  of  youi^ 
elegance,  your  intelligenee,and  your  benevo- 
lence is  etilt^  reserved  for,  dear  sir; your  most 
affectionate,  &c.  "  Sam.  JoH^sofr.** 

Tl^e  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  *  having  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  "  Archieological  Dictiona- 
ry," that  mark  of  respect  was  thus  apknow- 
ledged:  • ,      ; 

<*  TO   THB   RRVERBND   MR.    WILSON. 

**CLITBBabB,  LAMCASHnS., 

<«Sl«tDecetnbsr,  no. 
<<  Rbvrrbvd  siR)**That  I  have  lonjf 
omitted  to  return  yoa  thanks  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  me  by  ypur  dedication,  I 
entreat  you  with  great  earnestness  not  to 
.consider  as  more  faulty  than  it  is.  A  very 
importunate  and  oppressive  disorder  has  fin 
some  time  debarred  me  ffom  the  pleasures 
and  obstructed  nie  in  th6  duties  ^of  life. 
The  esteem  and  kindness  of  wise  and  rood 
men  is  one  of  the  last  pleasures  which  lean 
be  content  to  lose;  and  gratitude  to  those 
from  whom  this  pl^easure  is  received  is  a 
duty  of  which  I  hope  never  to  be  reproach- 
ed with  the  final  neglect.  I  therefore  now 
return  you  thanks  fot  th^  notice  which  I 
have  reoeivet^  from  you,  and  whicl>  I^  consi- 
der as  giving  to  my  name  not  only  more 
bulk,  but  more  weight;,  not  only  as  ejc tend- 
ing its  superficies,  but  as  increanng  its  value* 

fame.— ^ee  ante,  p.  26S.    He  died  in  1776,  set. 
83,--Ed.] 

*  [Styaa  Thirlby ;  a  critic  of  at  least  as  much 
reputation  as  he  deserves.  He  studied  successive- 
ly divinity,  mediciae,  and  law.  He  seems  to 
hare  been  of  a  temper  at  onoe  perverse  and  indo- 
lent, and  to  have  dimmed  and  diiigraced  bis  talents 
by  habits  of  intoxication.  He  c6mplains,  in  a 
strain  of  seIf<<atisfaction,  that  **  when  a  maa 
(meaning  himself)  tbui  towera  by  intellectual  ex- 
altation above  his  oontemporaries,  he  is  rep^ 
resented  as  druHken,  or  lazy,  or  eaprieiotu.^* 
He  died  in,l7(^a,  set.  61.^£d.] 

*  [A  just  and  concise  character  of  Mr.  Wilson 
ii  giveb  bv  Dr.  Whitaker  in  the  dedieation  of  a 
plate,  ia  the  Hktory  of  Whalleyi.  <*Viro  Reve- 
rendo  Thomas  Wilson  STB  ecclesis  de  ClhherDe, 
ministro'— flodaii  jucqndissimo — «^aioxe>«  insi|;ni 
— felici  Juvenum  institutori"  Mr.  Wilson  died 
in  1813,  aged  sixty-aeven. — J.  H.  Mabki^vs.] 
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Tour  book  wa»  evidently  'w^Btedy  Bni  will, 
I  hope,  find  its  way  into  the  achool;  to 
whicn,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  confine 
it;  for  no  man  has  so  much  akill  in  ancient 
ritea  and  practiced  as  not  to  wan(  it  As  I 
suppose  myseff  to  owe  part  of  your  kindness 
to  my  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Patten  ^,  he  has 


1  [A  letter  from  Dr.  PatCen  ^  and  Dr.  Johnma^i 
answer,  have  appeared  in  the  Gentleman* 9  Mag' 
azine :  the  latter  is  rabjoined. — ^Ed.] 

DK.  joHiraoN*!  AirawvR. ' 

(«34tli  September,  178|. 
Dbar  8ia,T-It  is  80  long  since  we  passed 
any  time  tagetb^r,  that  yon  may  be  allowed  to 
have  forgotten  some  part  of  my  character;  and  I 
knew  not  upon  what  other  sappoaition  I  can  pass 
without  censivDB  or  ctfmpkiint  the  ceremony  of 
your  address.  Let  me  not  trifle  time  in  words,  to 
whiph  while  we  speak  or  write  them  we  assign 
little  meaning.  Whenever  you  favoar'  me  With  a 
letter,  treat  me  as  one  that  is  glad  of  your  kindness 
and  proud  of  year  esteem.'  ^ 

**-The  papers  which  itave  been  sent  for  my 
perusal  I  am  ready  to  inspect,  if  yon  judge  my 
inspection  necessary  or  useful:  bat,  indeed,  V  do 
not;  for  wliat  advantage  can  arise  from  it  ?  A 
dictionary  consists  of  independent  parts,  and  there- 
fore one  page  is  not  much  ar  specimen  of  the  rest 
It  does  not  oCcnr  to  me  that  I  can  give  any  assist- 
ance to  the  authqnr,  and  for  my  own  interest  ( 
resign  it  into  yenr  hands,  and  do  not  sui^iose  that 
I  shall  ever  see  my  name  with'  regret  where  yon 
shall  think  it  proper  .to  he  put 

**  I  think  It,  however,,  my  duty  to  inform  a 
writer  who  intends  me  so  great  an  honour,  that 
in  my  opinion  he  would  liave  consulted  his  inter-t 
eat  by  dedicating  his  work  to  some  powerful  and 
popular  neighbour.  Who  can  give  ijiim  more  than 
a  name.  What  will  the  world  do  but  look 
on  and  laugh  when  ode  scholar  dedicates  to 
another  ?        . 

**  If  I  had  been  consulted  about  this  Lexicon' 
of  Antiquities  while  it  was  yet  only  a  design,  I 
should  have'- recommended  rather  a  division  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  particnlaa  into  threie 
volumes,  than  a  codnbination  in  one.  The  He* 
brew  part,  at  least,  I  would  have  wished  to  sepa- 
rate,  as  it  might  be  a  very  popolor  book,  of  which 
the  use  might  be  extendejd  from  men  of  Itsaming 
down  to  the  English  reader,  and  which  might 
become  a  concomitant  of  the  Family  Bible. 

**  When  works  of  a  multifarious  and  extensive 
kind  are  undertaken  in  the  coniitry,  the  necedsary 
books  are  not  always  known.  I  remember  a  very 
fearoed  and  ingenious  clergyman^,  of  whom, 
when  he  had  published  notes  upon  the  Psalms,  I 
inquired  what  was  his  opinion  of  Hammond*s 
Commentary,  and  was  answered,  that  he  had 
tfever  heard  of^it  As  this  gentleman  has  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  you,  it  needs  not  be 
supposed  that  he  has  not  heard  of  all  the  proper 

1  [Dr.  Thomas  Fatten  had  beea  a  Fellow  of  Vorpus 
Chriati  College,  A.  M.  1736,  D.  D.  1754.  He  wu  after- 
wards  Rector  of  Chlldry,  Berlu,  where  ht  died  2Sth  Feb- 
fmrys  1790,— Ed.J     ' 

*  UBeo  ante,  p.  284,  an  alliiaion  to  Mr.  Mudge's  notea^n 
tbe  PaalnuL  whence  Mr.  Chalmera  very  juady  couclude* 
dwt  ho  is  the  poiBon  meent.— En.] 


likewiae  -a  iiist  claim  to  m j .  acknowledg 
meqt,  whicK  I  hope  yoji,  sir,  viU  transmit. 
There  will  soon  appear  a  new  edition  of 
m^  Poetical  Biography:  if  you  will  accept 
of  a  copy  to  keep  me  in  your  mind,  be  pleas- 
ed to  let  me  .know  how  it  may  he  conveni- 
ently convened  tp  you.  This  present  is 
small,  bat  i(  is  given  with  goG^-will  hy,  rev- 
erend sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johhbov." 

.  \'  In  1783  he  was  more  severely  afflicted 
than  ever,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
his  correspondencies  but  still  the  same  ar- 
dour for  literature,  the  same  constant  piety, 
the  same  kindness  for  his  friends,  and  the 
same  vivacity,  both  in  conversation  and 
writing,  distinguished  him.. 

[In  the  early  part  of  the  year,,  however, 
his  health  had  improved  considerably,  ai 
appears  from  the  follawing  letter: 

•*iOthFeb.iT8S. 
**  Dear  sir, — It  was  not  insensibility  of 
your  kindness,  I  hope,  that  made  me  neeli- 
gent  of  answering  your  letter,  for  which  1 
now  return  you  thanks,  and  which  L  consid- 
er as  a  fresh  proof  of  your,  regard. 
^'1  am  better,  much  Jbetler,.  and  am  now 
in  hope  of  being  gfadaaJly  well,  and  of  be- 
ing able  [to]  show  some  mtitude  for  the 
kindness  of  mv  friends.  1  do  not'  i^espuT 
of  seeing  Oxford  in  the  summer,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  hope  now  and  then  to  see 
you  here.  I-  am,  dear  si  r ,  your  most  obliged 
\"Sam.  JoHIf«C5."l 

Having  given  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  account 
of  what  I  was  doing  at  Auchinleck,  and 
particularly  mention^  what  I  knew  would 
please  him, — ^my  having  brought  an  old 
man  of  eighty-eight  from  a  lonely  cottage 
to  a  comu)rtable  habitation  within  my  in* 
closunes,  where  he  had  good  neighbours 
near  to  him,-^I  received  an  answer  in  Feb- 
ruary, of  which  I  extract  what  follows: 

"I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of 
your  activity  at  AucKinieck,  and  wish  the 

boolcB;  bat  anien  he  is  near  some  libraiy,  I  know 
not  now  he  could  peruse  them;  ood  if  he  is  coo- 
scious  ataihM'SupelUx  k  nimis  angusta.i^ 
would  be  prudent  to  delay  bis  puUioation  tOl  his 
deficiencea  niay  be  supplied. 
^  "  It  seems  not  very  candid  to  hint  any  «a»pi- 
cions  of  imperfection  in  a  work  which  I  have  not 
seen,  yet  what  1  have  said  ought  to  be  Mcnscd, 
since  1  cannot  but  wiph .  well  to  a  learned  man, 
who  has  elected  me  for  the  bonourx)f  a  dedication, 
and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  correspondence 
■0  valuable  as  youni.  And  I  beg  that  I  may  not 
lose  any  part  of  his  kindneia,  which  I  consider 
with  respectful  gratitude.  Of  you,  dear  air,  I 
entreat  that  you  will  never  again  for]get  for  sc 
long  a  time  your  most  humble  servant, 

•*^Samukl  Johkbow." 
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old  gentleman^  whom  you  have  so  kint}ly 
removed,  may  live  long  to  promote  your 
prosperity  by  his  prayers.  You  have  now  a 
new  character  and  new  duties:  think  on 
them  and  practise  them. 

"  Make  an  impaitial  estimate  of  your 
revenue;  and  whatever  it  is,  live  upon  less. 
Resolve  never  to  be  poor.  Fnigahty  is  not 
only  thebasis  of  tiuiet;  but  of  beneficence. 
No  man  can  help  others  that  wants  help 
himself.  We  must  ha.Ve  enough  before  v/e 
have  to  spare. 

**  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Bbswell 
grows  well;  and  hope  that,  to  keep  her 
well,  no  care  nor  caution  will  be  omitted. 
May  vou  long  live  happilv  together. 

'*  When  you  come  hither,'  pray  bring 
with  you  Baxter's  Anacreon.  )  cannot  get 
that  edition  in 'London  1,'*  -  :  , 
^<t)n  Friday,  March  21,  having  arrived  in 
London  the  night  before,  I  was  ^lad  to  find 
him  hi  Mrs.  Thrale's  house,  in  Argyll- 
street,  appearatices  of  fiiend^ip  hetween 
them  being  still  k^t  up:  ,  I  was  shown  in- 
to his  room;  'and  after  tHe  first  salutation 
he  said,  *'  I  am  glad  you  are  come^  I  am 
very  ill."  He  looked  pale,  and  was  distress- 
ed with  a  difficulty  of  breathitig;  but  after 
the  common  inquiries,  he  assumed  his^usual 
strong  animated  style  of  conversation. 
Secii^  me  now  for  the  first  time  as  a  latrd, 
or  proprietor  of  land,  he  began  thus:  '*  Sir, 
the  superiority  of  a  country  gentleman  over 
the  people  upon  his  estate  is  very  agreeat 
•ble;  and  he  who  says  he  does  not  feel  it  to 
be  agreeable,  lies;  for  it  must  ie  agreeable 
to  have  a  casual  superiority  over  those  who 
are  by  nature  equal  with  us."  Boswell. 
."  Yet,  sir,  we  see  jreat  proprietors  of  land 
who  prefer  living  in  London."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  the  pleasure  of  living  in  Lon- 
don, the  intellectual,  superiority  that  is  en- 
joyed there,  may  counterbalance  the  other. 
Besides,  sir,  a  man  may  prefer  the  state  of 
the  country  gentleman  upon  the  whole, 
and  yet  there  may  never  be  a  moment  when 
he  is  willing  to  make  the  change,  to  quit 
London  for  it."  He  said,  "It  is  better  to 
have  five  per  eetii,  out  of  land,  than  out  of 
money,  because  it  is  more  secure;  but  the 
readiness  of  transfer  and  promptness  of  in- 
terest make  many  people  rather  choose  the 
funds.  Nay,  there  is  another  disadvantage 
belonging  to  land,  compared  with  money: 
a  roan  is  not  so  much  airaid  of  being  a  hard 
creditor,  as.  of  t^ing  a  hard .  landlord." 
BoswKLL.  "Because  there  is  a  sort  of 
kindly  connexion  between  a  landlord  and 
his  tenants."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  many 
landlords  with  us  never  see  their  tenants, 


'  Dr.  Johoaon  shoiikl  seem  pot  to  have  sQOght 
diligently  for  Baxte^'f  Anadreonj  for  there  are 
fwo  editions  of  that  book,  and  they  are  fie- 
qnentty  fbtind  in  the  London  sale  catalogaes. — 


It  is  because,  if  a  landord  drives  away  his 
tenants,  he  may  not  get  others;  whereas 
the  deioand  for  money  is  so  great,  it  may 
always  be  lent" 

^  He  talked  with  regret  and  indignation  of 
the^  factious  opposition  to  government  at 
this  time,  and  imputed  it  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  revolution.  "  Sir^"  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  having  come  nearer  to  me,  while  his 
old  prejudices  seemed  to  be  fermenting  in 
his  mind,  ^*  this  Hanoverian  family  is  isoUe 
here.  They  have  no  friends.  Now  the 
Stuarts  had  friends  who  stuck  by  ihem  so 
late  as  1745.  When  the  right  of  the  king 
is  not  reverenced,  there  wifl  not  be  rever- 
ence for  those  appointed  bv.the  king^." 
^Hjs  observation  <  that  the  present  royal 
family  has  no'  friends  has  been  too  much 
justined  by  the  very  ungrateful  behaviour  of 
manycwho  were  und^r  great  obligations  to 
his  majesty:  at  th^  same  time  there  a  re  hon- 
ourable exceptions;  and  the  very  next  year 
after  this  conversation,  and  ever  since,  the 
king  has  had  as  extensive  as  generous 
support  as  ever, was  given  to  any  monarch, 
and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  was  more  and  more  endeared  to  his 
people. 

He  repeated  to  me  his '  verses  on  Mr. 
Levett,  with  an  emotion  which  gave  them 
full  efl^ect;  and  then  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
"  You  must  be  as  much  with  me  as  you  can. 
You  have,  done  me.  good.  You  cannot 
think  how  much  better  1  am  since  you  came 
in.»» 

He  sent  a  message  to  acquaint  Mrs. 
Thrale  that  I  was  arrived.  I  had  not  seen 
her  since  her  husband's  death.  She  soon 
appeared,  and  favoured  me  With  an  invita- 
tion to  stay  to  dinner,  which  1  iaccepted. 
There  wate  no  other  company  but  herself 
and  three  of  her  daughters,  Pr.  Johnson, 
and  I.    She  too  s&id  she  was  very  glad  I  was 


*  [Evan  Johnson's  mind  was  not  SDperior  to 
early  pnrjodices.  When  he  was  yoang,  no  doobt 
there  was  a  great  body,  perhaps  the-  mtmericai 
majority  of  the  nation,  who  wese  opposed  to,  or 
at  least,  not  eordiai  to'  the  Hanover  snccessioD* 
hot  the  events  of  1745  shewed  how  small  in  nun* 
ber  and  boW  weak  m  feeling  the  Jacobites  had 
become.  The  revolution,  no  doubt,  and  a  «reat 
aceession  of  strength  to  the  democratic  brandi  of 
the  coDstitntion — the  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  greater  spread  of  political  dis- 
cussion, 7ed  to  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  factioH, 
to  tlie  American  revolt,  and  to  ^all  the  important 
cooseoneoces  which,  since  his  tune,  have  resulted 
{torn  that  event;  amongrt.  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
looking  upon  the  kmg  nither  as  the  fint  magi^ 
Irate  than  as  the  object  of  the  perMMial  reverence 
and  feudal  enthusiasm  of  former  days:  but  tha 
^nyjaeobite  tendenej,  or  any  doubt  of  the  right 
of  the  reigning  family,  entered  directly  into  the 
political  difficulties  of  the  period  in  qneslimi 
Dr.  Johnson  ;con]d  not  have  dispassionately  believ- 
ed.—En.i 
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come;  for  she  was^oingf  to  Bath,  and  should 
have  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
fore I  came.  This  seemed  to  be  i|ttentive 
and  kind;  and  T,  who  had  not  been  informed 
of  any  change  i,  imagined  all  to  be  as  WeU  as 
formerly.  He  was  little  inclined  to  talk  at 
dinner,  and  went  to  sleep  after  it;  but  when 
he  joined  us  in  the  drawmg-room  he  seemed 
revived,  and  was  again  himself. 

Talking  of  conversation,  he  said, "  There' 
must,  in  the.  first  place,  be  knowledge — 
there  must  be  materials;' in  the  second 
place,  there  must  be  a' command  of  wprds; 
m  the  third  place,  there  must  be  imagina- 
tion, to  place  things  in  such  views  as  they 
are  not  commonly  seen  in;  and,  in  the 
fourth  place,  there  must  be  presence  of 
mind,  and  a  resolutinn  that  is  not  to  be 
overcome  hy  Jaihires : '  this  last  is  an  Cissen- 
tlftt  requisite^  for  want  of  it  many  people 
ilo^ot  excel  m  convejsation. .  Kow  /want 
it;  i  lh;-ow  up  the  game  upon  losing  a  trick." 
I  wondered  to  hear  him  talk  thus  of  himself, 
and  said,  "  I  do  n't  know,  sir,..how  this  may 
he;  but  I  am  sure  you  beat  other  people's 
carfls  out  of  their  hands."  T  doubt  whether 
he  heard  this  remark.  While  he  went  on 
talking  triumphantly,  I  was  fixed  in  admi>- 
ration,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Thralfe,  "  0  for 
short-hand  to  take  this  down!"  "You'll 
carry  it  all  in  your  head,"  said  she:  **  a  long 
head  is  as  good  as  short-hand." 

It  has  been  observed  and  wondered,  at, 
that  Mr.  Charles  Fox  never  talked  with 
any  freedom  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  John- 
son; though  it  is  well  known,  and  I  myself 
c^n  witness,  that  his  conversation  is  vari- 
ous, fluent,  and  exceedingly  agreeable. 
Johnson's  own  experience,  however,  of 
that  fi^entleman's  reserve,  was  a  sufficient  rea- 
son tor  his  going  on  thus:  "  Fox  never  talks 
in  private  company;  npt  from  any  ^determi- 
nation not  td  talk,  but  because  he  has  not 
the  first  motion.  A  man  who  is  used  to 
the  applause  of  the  house  of  commons  has 
no  wish  for  that  of  n  private  company.  A 
man  accustomed  to  throw  for  a  thousand 
pounds^  if  set  down  to  throw  for  sixpence,  ^ 
would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  count  his  dice. 
Burke's  talk-  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind. 
He  does  hot  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction, 
but  because  his  mind  is  full*." 

He  thus  curiously  diaracterised  one  of 
our  old  acquaintance:  "  ••••••••3  ig  a  good 

'  [Nor  WM  there,  hitheito,  any  visible  change. 
There  was,  as  jet,  jio  sign  of  that  unhappy  insan- 
itj  (for  it  seems  nothii^  less)  which  produced 
Mini.  Thrsle*8  second' marriage:  see  ante^  p.  S22, 
note. — ^Ed.]    * 

*  [This 'may  seem  somewhat  at  variance  with 
the  snppositien  that;  in  a  former  passage,  ante, 
p.  151,  Mr.  Bnrke  was  alluded  to;  but  we  have 
seen  how  ofVen  Johnson  codd,  in  sach  matters, 
atlvance  contradictory  opinions.— Ed.] 

>  [This  allvdes  to  ohi  Mr.  Sheridan;  and  recol- 


man,  sir;  but  he  is  a  vain  man  and  a  Bar. 
He,  however,  only  tells  lies  of  vanity;  of 
victories,  for  instance,  in  conversation, 
which  never  happened."  This  ailnded  to  a 
story,  which  I  had  repeated  from  that  gen- 
tleman, to  entertain  Johnson  with  its  wild 
bravado.  «.*ThiB  Johnson,  sir,"  said  be, 
"  whom  you  are  all  afraid  of,  will  shrink,  if 
you  come  close  to  him  in  argument,  and 
roar  as  loud  as  he.  He  om^  maintained 
the  paradox,  that  there  is  no  beauty  but  in 
utility.  *  Sir,'  said  I,  *  what  iwiy  vou  to  the 
peacock's  tail,  which  is  one  or  the  most 
neauUful  objects  in  nature,  but. would  hav^ 
as  much  utility  if  its  feathers  were  all  of 
one  colour.'  He  felt  what  I  thus  produced, 
and  had  recourse. to  his  usual  expedient, 
ridicule;  exclaiming,  *  A  peacock  has  a  tail, 
and  a  fox  has  a  tail; '  and  then  he  bursl  out 
into  a  laugh.  <  Well,  sir,'  said  I,  with  ^ 
strong  voice,  looking  him  full  in  the  fac^ 
'you  have  unkennelled  your  fox;  pursue 
him  If  you  dare.'  He  had  not  a  word  to 
say,  sir."  '  Johnson  told  me  that  this  was 
fiction  from  beginning  to  end  ^. 

Afler  musing  for  some  time,  he  said, ''  t 
wonder  how  1  should  have  any  enemies; 
for  I  do  harm  to  nobody^."  Bosvcll. 
"  In  the  first  place,  sir,  you  will  be  leased 
to  recollect  that  you  set  out  witii  attacking 
the  Scotch;  so  you  got  a  whole  nation  for 
your  enemies."  Johnson.  "Why,  I  own 
thathy  my  definition  of  oa(«  I  meant  lo 
vex  them."  Boswell.  "  tray,  sir,  can 
you  tr>ace  the  cause  of  your  antipathy  to 
the    Scotch  ? "     Johnson.      "  I    cannot. 


l^ing  that  Boswell  profi$Be$  to  have  endeav- 
onred  to  reconcile  him  wHh  Dr.  Johnson,  we 
cannot  bat  wonder  at  the  mode  in  which  he 
attempted  to  accomplish  that  object — ^Ed.] 

*  Were  I  to  insert  all  the  stories  whksh  have 
been  told  of -contests  boldly  maintained  with  faim, 
iiriaginaiy  vietorieb  obtained  over  him,  of  ledneii^ 
him  to  silence^  and  of  making  him  own  that  hk 
aatagonist  had  the  better  of  lum  in  aignment,  my 
volumes  woald  swell  to  an  immoderate  cin. 
One  iiiitance,  I  find,  has  ciicnlated  both  in  cos- 
versation  and  in  print;  that  when  he  wonid  net 
allow  the  Scotch  writers  to  have  merit,  the  lale 
Dr.  Rose,  of  Chiswick,  asserted,  that  he  oonld 
name  one  Scotch  writer  whom  Dr.  Johnson  him- 
self woold  allow  to  have  written  better  than  any 
man  of  the  age;  and  noon  Jphnson's  asking  who 
it  was,  answered,  **  Lord  Bute,  when  he  signed 
the  warrant  for  yonr  pension."  Upon  which 
Johnson,  stmck  with  the  repartee,  acknowledged 
that  this  was  true.  When  I  mentioned  it  to 
Johnson,  *<  Sir,**  said  he,  "  if  Roee  sakl  tUs,  I 
never  hc«rd  it" — Boswbli.. 

*  This  reflection  was  veiy  natural  in  a  man  of 
a  good  heart,  who  was  not  conscions  of  any  iD- 
will  to  mankind,  though  the  sharp  njiaga  which 
were  sometimes  produced  by  his  discrimination 
aad  vivacity,  whksh  he  perhaps  did  not  reeolle^ 
were,  I  am  afraid,  too  oAen  reojcmbered  wdh 
reientmenL-.-BAswKLi.. 
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•ir  ."  B08WKLL  <^Old  Mr.  Sheridan  savs 
it  was  because  they  sold  Charles  the 
First.''  Jqhhson.  <<Then,  sir,  old  S|r. 
Sheridan  has  found  out  a  veiy  good  rea- 
son.* 
.  Surely  the  most  obstinate  and  sulky  na- 
tionality, the  most  determined^  aversion  to 
this  great  and  good  man»  must  be  cured, 
when  he  is'  seen  thus  playing  with  one  of 
his  prejudices,  of  Which  he  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  tell  the  reason.  It 
was,  however,  probably  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing bad  in  his  view  the  worst  part  bf  the 
Scottish  nation,  the  needy  adventurers^, 
many  ofwhoifi  he  thought  were  advanced 
above  their  merits  by  means  which  lie  did 
not  approve.  Had  he  in  his  early  life  been 
in  Scotland,  and  seen  the  worthy,  sensible, 
independent  gentlemen,  who  live  rationally 
fad  hospitably  at  home,  he  never  could 
have  entertained  such  unfavourable  and  un- 
JHSC  notions  of  his  fellow-subjectsj  .  Andacr 
cordingly  we  find,  that  when  he  did' visit 
Scotland,  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he 
was  inlly  sensible  of  ail  that  it  deserved,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out  -when  speak- 
ing of  his  «*  Journey  to  the  Western  Isl- 
ands."' 

Next  day,  Satarday,  itSd  March,  I  found 
him  still  at  Mrs.  Thrale*s,  ,but  he  tdd  me 
that  he  was  to  go  to  his  own  house  in  the 
afternoon.  He  was  better,  but  I  perceived 
he  was  but  an  unruly  patient;  for  Sir'  Lucas 
Pepys,  who  visited  nim,  while  I  was  with 
him,  said,  '^  If  you  were'  tractable,  sir,  I 
should  prescribe  far  you  " 

I  related  to  him  a  remark  which  a  re- 
n>ectable  friend  had  made  to  me  upon  the 
then  state  of  government,  when  those  who 
had  been  long  in  opposition  had  attained  to 
power,  as  it  was  supposed,  against  the  in- 

^  [When  Johmon  aaaerted  80  dJDtiactly  that  he 
coold  not  trace  the  caose  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
Scotch,  it  may  seem  nnjiut  to  attributo  to  him  any 
secret  peraoiMl  motive:  but  it  is  the  essence  »f 
prejodice  to  be  unconscious  of  its  cause;  and  the 
Editor  is  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  Johnson 
received  in  early  life  some  serious  injury  or  affront 
from  the  Scotoh.  If  JohriSon^s  personal  history 
daring  the  years  1745  and  1746  were  known, 
something  would  probably  be  found  to  account 
for  this  (OS  it  now  seems)  absurd  national  aversion. 
—Ed.] 

'  [This  can  hardly  have  been  the  cause.  Ma- 
toy  of  Johnson's  earliest  aasociatM  were  indeed 
'*  needy  Scotch  adventnren;  *'  that  is,  there  were 
poor  scholars,  indigent  men  of  education  and  tal- 
ent, who  brought  those  articles  to  the  London' 
market,  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  had  done.  Such 
were  Shells,  Stewart,.  Macbeon,  fco.  But  John- 
sen  hod  no  avenion  to  thae  men:  on  the  con- 
trary, be  lived  with  them  m  familiar  friendship, 
did  them  active  kindnesses,  and  with  Machean 
^who  seems  to  have  been  the  survivor  of  his  eor- 
hest  friends)  he  continued  in  the  kindest  iateiconiie 
to  Ids  last  hoar.— £0.] 


clination  of  the  sovereign.  "  Ton  need  not 
be  uneasv,"  said-  this  gentleman,  <<  about  the 
king.  Hie  laughs  at  them  all.;  he  plays 
them  one  against  another."  Johmsojc. 
<f  Do  n*t  think  so,  sir.  The  king  is  as  much 
oppressed  as  a  man  can  be.  If  he  plays 
them  one  against  another,  heu^iu  nothmg." 

I  bad  p^d  a  visit  to  General  Oglethorpe 
in  the  morning,  and  was  toki  by  him  tmit 
Dr.  Johnson  saw  company  on  Saturday 
evenings,  and  he  would  meet  me  at  John- 
son^ that  night.  When  I  mei^tioned  this 
to  Johnson,  not  doubting  that  it  would 
please  him,  as  he  had  a  great  value  for 
Oglethorpe,  theiretfulness  of"  his  disease  ' 
unexpectedly  showed  itself;  his  anger  sud- 
denly kindled,  and  he  said^  with  vehemence, 
"  Did  not  you  tell  him  not  to  come  i  Am 
I  to  be  hunted  in  this  manner  f  I  satisfied 
him  that' I  couki  not  divide  that  the  visit 
would  not  be  convenieni,  and  that  I  certain- 
ly could  nottake  it  upon  me  of  my  own  ac- 
cord to  forbid  the  general.' 

I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in.  the  evemug  in 
Mrs.  Williams's  room,  at  tea  and  coffee 
with  her  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were 
also  both  ill ;  it  was  a  -sad  scene,  and  he 
was  not  in  a  very  good  humour.  He  said 
of  a  performance  that  had  lately  come  out« 
^  Sir,  if  you  shouki  search  all  the  madhouses 
in  England,  you  wouki  not  find  ten  men 
who  would  write  so,  and  think  it  sensed  " 

i  waa  glad  when  .General  Oglethorpe's 
arrival  was  announced,  and  we  led  the 
ladies.  Dr.  Johnson  attended  him  in  the 
parlour,  and  was  as  courteous  as  ever.  The 
general  said  he  was  busy  reading  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ag^.  Johnson  said 
they  were  very  curious.  Oolbthorpk. 
"  The  house  of  commons  has  usurped  ^  the 


'  [Johnson  evkiently  suspected  that  Boswell, 
with  his  usual  officiousness,  had  invited  C^lethorpe 
to  this  unseasonable  visit.  When  Johnson  chides 
his  oveb^ealous  friend  for  such  intermeddlii^, 
Boswell,  with  easy  self-complacency,  can  discov- 
er no  cause  for  the  reprimand  but  Johnson's  sick- 
ness or  ill-humour. — Ed«] 

*  [The  Editor  suspects  that  <' Annus  Mimbilis; 
or,  the  Eventful  Year  1782,  an  Ilktorical  Poem, 
by  tlie  Rev.  W,  Taaker,  autbour  of  the  Warlike 
Genius  of  Britain,*'  (see  ante,  p.  204)  is  here 
meant — Ed.] 

*  [What  couk)  General  Oglethorpe  mean  by 
say  big  that  *'  the  house  of  comihons  hod  usurped 
the  power  of  the  nation's  money?"  Since  a 
house  of  commons  has  existed,'  has  it  npt  exercised 
the  power  of  the  nation's  money  ?  ,  Then  when  be 
says  that  **  government  was  carried  on  by  corrupt 
influence,  instead  of  the  inherent  right  of  the 
king,"  he  must  mean,  if  he  means  any  thiqg, 
that  the  king  ought  to  rule  in  hii  own  exclusive- 
right,  and  by  his  own  despotic  wiU,  and  withoat' 
the  aid  or  the  cbntrol  of  parliament,  whose  assent 
to  the  measnies  of  tho  crown  must  he  obtained: 
by  ii^fluenee  of  tome  kind,  or  anarchy  must  ea- 
sae.    In  short,  if  Mr.  Boswell  dki  net  make  au* 
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power  of  the  nation's  mbney  and  naed  it  ty- 
rannically. Government  is  now  carried  on 
by  corrupt  influence,  instead  of  the  inherent 
Tight  or  th^  king."  Johnsoh.  "Sir, 
the  want  of  inherent  right  "in  the  king 
occasions  all  this  disturbance.  What  we 
did  at  the  revolution  was  necessary  :  biit  it 
brolc6  our  constitution  i.^»  Oolethoht*. 
«  My  father  did  not  think  it  necessary." 

On  Sunday,' 29d  Marc,h,  I  breakfasted 
with  Dr.  Jonnson,  who  seemed  much  re- 
lieved, having  taken  opium  the  night  be- 
fore. He  however  protested  against  it,  as 
a  remedy  that  should  be  given  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance,  and  only  in  extreme  neces- 
sity. I  mentioned  hoi^  commonly  it  waa  usdl 
in  Turkey,  and  that  therefore  it  could  ncH  be 
so  pernicious  as  he  apprehended.  He  grew 
warm,  and  said,  '^  Turks  take  opium,  and 
ChriHtiana  take  opium;  but  Russet,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Aleppo,  tells  us,  that  it  is  as  disgrace- 
ful in  Turkey  to  take  too  much  opium,  as  it  is 
with  us  to  get  drunk.  Sir,  it  is  amazing 
how  things  are  exaggerated.  A  gentleman 
was  lately  telling  in  a  company  where  I 
was  present,  that  in  France  as  soon  as  a 
man  of  fashion  marries,  he  takes  an  opera 
girl  into  keeping ;  and  this  he  mentioned 
as  a  general  custom.  '  Pray,  sir,'  said  tj 
•how  many  opera  girls  may  there  be*?' 
He  answered,  *  About  fourscore.'  *Well 
then,  sir,'  said  I, '  you  see  there  can  be  no 
more  than  fourscore  men  of.  fashion  who 
can  do  this  V 

K  Mrs.  Desmoulins  made  tea  ;  apd  she^and 
I  talked  before  him  upon  a  topick  which  he 
had  once  borne  patiently  from  me  when  "we 
were  by  ourBelves,-^his  not  complaining  of 
the  world,  because  he  was  not  called  to 
iome  great  ofikse,  nor  had  attained  to  great 
wealth.  He  flew  into  a\  violent  passion,  I 
confess  with  some  justice,  and  commanded 
\s  to  have  done.     "Nobody,"  said  he. 


erroneous  note,  Creneral  Oglethorpe  talked  non- 
sense, which  indeed  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
this  amiable  and  gaimloos  old  gentleman  some- 
times dkl.-^£o.] 

*  I  hare,  in  my  "  Jonmal  0f  a  Tour  tb  the 
Hebrides/*  fallv  expressed  my  senfimeots  upon 
this  subject  The  revolution  .was  necessary ,  but 
not  a  object  for  glory  ,*  because  it  for  a .  long 
time  blasted  the  generous  feelings  of  loyalty. 
And  now,  when  by  the  benignant  effect  of  time 
the  present  royal  family  are  established  in  our 
aj^ection$,  how  unwise  is.  it  to  revive  by  celebra- 
tions the  memory  of  a  shock,  which  it  would  surely 
have  been  better  that  our  constitntion  had  not  re- 
quired!— ^B08WEI.L 

'  [Ves,  but  it  may  be  doubted  n^hether  there 
■were  fourscore  persons  whom  the>society  of  IWts 
would  admit  to  be  strictly  and  pear  excellence 
men  of  fashion.  The  fact,  thus  expressed  with 
•colbquial  latitude,  was  substantially  true;  one.  of 
-these  degrading  connexions  was  considered  esseti- 
tjal  to  those  who  pretended  to  the  title  of  a  mim 
tf/osfcion;— Ei>.]  ' 


"^asa  right  to  talk  in  thk    \  «i.ne.,  io 
bring  beibre  a  man  his  own  charncter,  and 
the  events  of  his  life,  when  he  doefl  not 
choose  it  ^ould  be  done.    I  never  have 
sought  the  wofld ;  the  world  was  not  to 
seek  me.     It  is  rather  wood^rfal  that  aa 
much  has  been  done  for  me.    All  the  ootn- 
plaints  which  are  made  of  the  worki  are  ad- 
just   I  never  knew  a  mail  of  merit  n^lect- 
^  :  it  was  generally  bv  his  own  iault  that 
he  failed  of  success.    A  man  may  hide  his 
head  in  a  hole  :  he  may  go  into  the  country, 
and  publish  a  book  now  and  then,  which 
nobody  reads,  and  then  complain  he  is  neg- 
lected.    There  is  no  reason  why  any  per- 
son should  exert  himself  for  a  man  who  has 
writtJeri  a  good  book  :  he  has  not  written  it 
for  any  individual.    I  may  as  weU  make  a 
present  to  the  postman  who  brings  me  a 
letter.    When  patronage  was  limited,  aa 
authour  expected  to  find  a  Maecenas,    and 
complained  if  he  did  not  find  one.     Why 
should  h6  complain  ?    This  Mncenas  has 
others  as  g^ood  as  he,  or  others  who  bav« 
got  the  start  of  him."    Boswell..   ^'BuI, 
surely,  sir,  ^ou  will  allow  tliat  there  are 
men  of  ment  at  the  bar,  who  never  get 
practice."    JoHKsoir.    "  Sir,  you  axe  sura 
that  practice  is  got  from  an  opinion  tiiat 
the  pnerson  employed  deserves  it  best ;  so 
that  if  a  man  of  ftierit  at  the  bar  does  not 
^t  practice,  it  is  from  errour,  not  from  in- 
justice.    He  is  not  n^lected.    A    horse 
that  is  brought   to  market  may  not  be 
bought,  though  he  is  a  veiy  good  horse  : 
but  that  is  from  ignorance,  not  from  inat- 
tention." 

There  was  in  this  discourse  much  novel- 
ty, ingenuity,  and  discrimination,  such  as 
is  seldom- to  b6  found.  Yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  men  of  merit,  who  have  nu 
success  in  life,  may  be  forgiven  for  imneni' 
>n^,  if' they  are  not  allowed  to  eooiplain. 
They  may  consider  it  as  hard  that  their  merit 
should  not  have  its  suitable  distinction. 
Though  there  is  no  intentional  injustice  to- 
wards them  on  the  part  of  the  world,  fiieir 
merit  not  having  been  perceived,  they  may 
yet  repine  against  fortune^  or  /aife,  or  by 
whatever  name  thev  choose  to  call  the  sup- 
posed mythological  power  ^f  destiny.  It 
has,  however^occurred  to  me,  as  a  consola- 
tory thought,  that  men  of  merit  shoukl  con- 
sider thua^: — How  much  harder  would  it  be, 
.if  the  same  persons  had  both  all  the  merit 
and  all  the  prosperity  ?  Would  not  this 
be  a  miserable  distribution  for  the  pooi 
wdunces  ?  Would  men  of  merit  exchange 
aheir  intellectual  superiority,  and  the  en^y- 
ments  arising  from  it,  for  -external  distinr. 
tion  and  the  pleasures  of  wealth  ^  If  they 
would  not,  let  them  notenvy  others,  whoare 
poor  where  they  are  rich,  a  compensation 
which  i^  made  to  them.  Let  them  look  in 
wards  and  be  satisfied:  recollecting  with 
conscious  pride  what  Virgil  finely  says  d 
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the  Coryeuu  8ene9y  and  whicli  I  have,  in 
another  place  ^  with  truth  and  siiicerity  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Burke : 


'  Resam  seqnabat  opes  animn.** 
•.  4aE0R.L 


182. 


.  On  the  aubiect  of  tUe  right  employment 
of  wealth,  Johnson  obeerv^,  <<  A  itaan  can- 
not make  a  bad  ude  of  his  money,  so  far  as 
regards  society,  if  he  does  not  hoard  it  3;  for 
if  he  either  spends  it  or  lends  it  out,  society 
has  the  benent..  It  is  in  genera]  better  to 
^end •  money  tl^an  to  give  itawa^^.for  in- 
du^v^  is  mdre  promoted  by  spending  money 
^an  by  giv ing  it  away.  4  K^an  who  spends 
his  money  is  sure  he  is  doing  good  with  it: 
he  is  not  so  sure  when  he  gives  it  awajr. 
A  man  who  spends  ten  thousand  a  year  will 
do  more  good  than  f^  man  wlio  spends  two 
thousand  and  gives  away  eight.'' 

In  the  evening  I  came  to  him  again.  He 
"Was  somewhat  fretful  from  his  illness.  A 
gentleman  asked  him  whether  he  had  been 
abroad  to-day.  ^<  Do 'nt  talk  so  chiklishly,'' 
said  he.  *'  You  may  as  well  ask  if  |  hanged 
myself  UMlay."  I  mentioned  politicks, 
JottKsoK.  ''Sir,  I'd  aasoon  have  a  man 
to  break  my  bones  as  talk  to,  me  ef  publick 
affairs,  internal  or  external.  I  have  lived  to 
see  thfng6  all  aa  bad  as  they^an  be." 

Having  mentioned  his  friend,  the  second 
Lord.  South  well,  he  said»  "  Lord  Southwell 
was  the  highest-bred  rnan  without  insolenee, 
that  I  ever  was  in  company  with;  the  most 
qwMtied  I  ever  saw.    Lord  Orreiry  was  not 
dignified:  Lord  Chesterfield . was,  but  he 
was  insolent.    Lord  •••••••••a  ig  a  man  of' 

coarse  manners;  but  a  man  of  abilitieB  and 
ioformaiion.  I  donH  say  he  is  a  man  I 
would  set  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  though 
perhaps  he  may  be  as  good  as  the  next 
prime  minister  Uiat  comes;  but  he  is  a  man 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  club, — 1  don't  say 
our  CLUB, — for  there 's  noisuch  club."  Bos- 
well.  "  But,  sir,  was  he  not  a  factious 
man?  ^'  Johhsor.  "  O  yes,  sir,  as  factious 
a  fallow  as  could  be  found;  one  who  was  ibr 
linking  us  all  into  the  mob»"  Boswell, 
"  How  then,  sir,  did  he  get  into  favour  with 
the  king?"  Jorvson.  "  Because,  sir,  I 
suppose  he  promised  the  king  to  do  what- 
ever the  king  pleased." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith's  blunclering  speech 
to  Lord  Shelbume,  which  has  been  so  odeh 
mentioned,  and  which  he  really  did  make  t5 

I<etier.  to  &e  People  of  Scotland  against  the 
Attempt  to  dmini)^  the  Number  of  the  Lovdi  of 
Session,  1785, 

*  [This  surely  is  too  broadly  stated  ;-r-sociely  is 
kyved  when  money  is  spent  in  profligacy  or 
corruption,  or  (aa  in  the  case  of  the  EgalUi 
Duke  of  Orleans)  in  exbiting  political  sedition, — 
Ed.] 

3  [Shelbume,  the  second  Eari,  afierwaids  fiial 
Marquis  of  Lanadowne. — -{^d.] 

VOL.  II  42 


him,  was  only  a  blunder  in  emphaaia: — *  I 
wonder  they  shoukl  call  your  lordship  Mal^ 
agridMy  for  Malagrida  was.  a  very  good 
man;  '-^meant,.  I  wonder  they  should  use 
Mahgrida  as  a  term  of  reproach  ^Z' 

Soon  afler  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  b^  means  of  one  of  his  friends,  a 
proof  that  his  talents,  as  well  as  his  obliging 
service  to  authours;  were  ready  as  even 
He  had  revised  "  The  Village,"  an  admira-* 
ble  poem,  /by  the  Reverend  Mr.*  Crabbe.^ 
Its  sentiments  ais  to  the  false  notions  of  me- 
tick  happiness  and  ipistick  virtue  were  quite 
congenial  with  his  own;  and  he  had  taken 
the  tr6uble  not  only  to  soggest  slight  cor 
rections  and  variations,  but  to  furnish  some 
lines  when*  he  thought  he  could  give  the 
Writer's  meaning  better  than  in  the  ^orda 
of  the  mahuscrit^s. 

On  Sunday,  March  30,  I  Ibund  him  at 
home  in  the  evening,  and  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  with  Dr.  Bi'ocklesby,  whose  reading, 
and  knowledge  of  life,  and  good  spirits,  sup^ 
ply  him  with  it  never-failing  sQurce  of  con- 
versation. He  mentioned  a  respectable  gen- 
tleman, "who  became  extremely -penurious 
near  the  close  of  his  life.  Johnson  said 
there  must  have  beea  a  degree  of  madness 


*  [See  ante,  p.  226.-rED.] 

'  [This  amiable  gentleman  is  stilf  alive,  resident 
in  lus  rectory  of  Trowbridge,  la  Wiitahire.  His 
subsequent  publications  have  placed  him  high  in 
the  roll  of  British  poets — though  his  having  taken 
a^view  of  life  too  minute,  too  humiliating,  toa 
painfh],  and  too  just,  may  have  deprived  hU 
works  of  so  extensive,  or,  at  ledst,  so  brilliant,  a 
popularity  as  some'  Of  his  contemporaries  have 
attained;  but  the*  Editor  ventures  to  beheve,  that 
there  is  too  ^et  of  his  times  who  will  stand  high- 
er in  the  opinion  of  posterity.  He  generally  dmls 
with  "  the. short  and  simple  iumals  of  the  poor," 
but.  he  exhilHta  them  with  such  a  deep  knowledge 
of  human  iiature,-^witb  such  general  ease  uid 
aimplicity,  and  such  accarate  force  of  ezpressipny 
whether  gay  or  pathetieal,  as,  in  the  Editor's  buo»« 
ble  judgment,  no  poet,  except  ShakapeareVhaa  ez- 
eelled.— £d.] 

*  I  shall  giVe  an  instance,  marking  -the  original 
by  Roman,  and  Johnson's  eobstitutum  in  iltaick 
eharactem : 

**  In  ftlreff  icenes,  where  pepieeftil  plewiirea  iprinf  , 
Tityruii,  the  prtde  of  MaamuLSwalni,  might  ainf  { 
But-charmM  by  him,  or  amitien  with  hh  viewi,        , 
Shall  modem  poets  court  the  Mantuan  mvn&i 
Froin  truth  and  nature  ahalT  we  widely  stray. 
Where  flmcy  lea^s,  ur  Vixfil  led  the  whf  ? 
On  Jtfmca'o**  baaik»fin  Cm§ar*»  hounttou9  reign^ 
JfTityrus/oumfilie  golden  age  again, 
tfu9t  9l€€py  bardt  the /lattering  dream  prolangt  - 
Meekaniek  echoes  of  tne  Manhum  eong  ?' 
Prom  tmih  and  nature  diall  we  widely  stray,    . 
'  Whtre  VirgUt  «»<  whete/etacyt  Uode  the  vagf  *> 
Here  we  find  Jfohnaon's  poetical  and  eritica]  pow-* 
en  undiminisbed.  •  I  must,  however,  obscgrve,  that 
the  aklB  he  gave  to  this  poem,  as  to  **  The 
Tiaveller**  and  «  Deserted  Village  >»  of  Gold- 
smhh,  were  so  small  .as  by  no  means  to  impair 
the  distingniabed  nient  of  the  a«thoar.-^Bas- 
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tbout  him.  "  Not  at  all,  air,"  wid  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  ''his  judgment  wa»  entire." 
Unluckily,  however,  be  mentioned  that  .al- 
though he  had  a.  fortune  of  t^iirenty-seven 
thousand  pounds,  he  denied  himself  many 
comforts,  from  an  apprehensioa  that  he 
oould  not  aflford  them.  ''Nay,  sir,"  cried 
Johnson, "  when  the  judgment  is  nro  dis- 
turbed that  a  man  cannot  count,  that  .is 
pr^ttv  well." 

I  shall  he>e  insert  a  few  of  Johnson>«  say- 
ings, without  the  formality  of  dates,  as  they 
have  no  reference  to  any  particular  time  >or 
place. 

"The  more  a  man  extends  and  vari^  his 
acquaintance  the  better,"  This,  however, 
was  meant  with  a  just  restriction;  for  he  on 
another  occasion  said  to.  me^  "  Sir,  a  man 
may  be  so  much  of  every  thing,  that  he  is 
nothing  of  any  thing.'-' 

"  tt.ai8ing  the  wages  of  day-labourers-  is 
wrong;  for  it  does  not  make  them  live  bet- 
ter, bat  only  makes  them  idler,  and  idleness 
is  a  very  bad  thing  for  human  nature*" 

"  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a  jour< 
nal  for  a  man's  own  use;  he  may  write  upon 
a  card  a  day  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  writ- 
ten, afler  he.  has  had  experience  of  life^  At 
first  .there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  written,  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty;  but 
when  once  a  man  has  settled  his  opmions^ 
there  is  seldom  much  to  be  set  down." 

'*  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  Joui^ 
nal  ^  which  we  see  Swift  kept  in  London, 
for  it  contains  slight  topicks,  and  it  might 
soon  be  written." 

I  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  account-book 
of  a  lady  whom  I  mentioned.  Johnson. 
"  Keeping  accounts,  sir,  is  of  no  nse  when 
a  man  is  spending  his  ^wn  money,  and  baa 
nobody  to  whom  he  is  to  account  Yon 
won't  eat  less  beef  to-day,  because  yon  have 
written  down  what  it  coet  yesterday."  I 
mentioned  another  ladjr  who^  thought  as  he 
did,  so  that  her  husband  could  not  get  her 


^>  In  bis  Life  of  Swift,  he  thns  speaks  of  this 
louroal:  *'  In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  pol- 
itics, he  kept  a  joarnal  of  his  yisits,  his  walks, 
bis  iaterviews  with  ministen,  and  quarrels  with 
bis  senraot)  and  tnuisioitted  it  to,  Mks.  JohHon 
and  Mrsi  Dingiey,  to  Whom  he  kneW'  that  what- 
ever b^fel  him  was  interesting,  and  no  accoant 
cdaM  be  too  minate".  Whether  these  dianal 
trifles  were  properiy  exposed  to>eyer  which  had 
never  reeeiyed  any  pleasiKe  from  the  dean,  may 
be  reasonably  doubted:  they  have,  however,  some 
odd  attmctioDB:  the  reader  finding  firequent  men- 
tion of  names  which  he  bos  been  used  to'conskler 
as  impoftant,  goes  on  in  hope  of  information ; 
and,  as  there  as  nothing  to  fiOigiie  attention,^  if  he 
ii  disappointed,  be  can  hardly  coiDplain.*'  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  reader  not  only  hopes  to 
find,  but  does  find,  in  this  very  entertaining  Joar- 
nal, muoh  cttrioqs  information,  respecting  peisGns 
and  things,  which  he  will  in  vain  seek' for  in  other 
books  of  the  same  period.— Maloke. 


tO'keep  an  account  of  tde  expense  o^  the 
family,  as  she  thought  it  enouflrh  that  she 
never  exceeded  the  sum  allowed  her.  Job  n- 
soN.  "  Sir,  it  is  fit  she  s^oukl  keep  an  ac- 
count, because  her  husband  wishes  it;  but 
I  do  not  see  its  use."  I  maintained  that 
keeping  an  account  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  satisfies  a  man  that  his  money  has  not 
been  lost  or  stolen,  which  he  might  aonie- 
times  be  apt  to  imagine,  were  there  no 
written  state  ojfhis  expense;  and, 'besides,  a 
calculation  of  economy,  so  as  not  to  «tceed 
one's  income,  cannot  be  made  without  a 
view  of  the  different  articles  in  figures;  that 
one  may  see  how  to  retrench  in  dome  parti- 
culars less  necestary  than  others.  .This  be 
did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  onra, 
whose  narratives,  which  abounded  in  curi- 
ous and  interesting  topicks,  were  unhappily 
found  to  be  very  fabuk>us;  I  mentioned 
Lord  Mansfield's  Jiaving  said  to  roe,  *'  Sup- 
pose we  believe  one  AofTof  what  he  tells.' 
Johnson.  *'Ay;  but  we  don't  know 
which  half  to  believe.  By  his  lying  we 
lose  not  only  our  reverence  for  him,  but  aM 
comfort  in  his  (y)nverBation."  Boswkll. 
"  May  we  not  take  it  aa  amusing  fiction  ?  * 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  misfortune  is,  that 
you'will  insensibly  betieve  as  much  of  it  as 
you  incline  to  believe." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
their  congeniality'  in  politicks,  he  never  was 
acquaint^i  with  a  latee^nent  noble  judg«>, 
whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  him  aa  a  wri- 
ter with  great  respect.  Johnson,  I  know 
not  upon  what  degree  of  investigation,  en 
tertained  no  exalted  opinion  of  hie  lordships 
intellectual  character.  Talking  of  him  to 
me  one  day,  he  said,  "it  is  wonderful,  sir, 
with  hew  little  real  superiority  of  mind, 
men  can  make  an  -eminent  figure  in  publick 
life."  He  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
purpose  concerning  another  law-lord  s,  who, 
It  seems,  once  took  a  fancy  to  associate  with 
the  wits  of  Xiondon  ;  but  with  so  little  suc- 
cess, that  Foote  said,  "  What  can  he  meia 
by  comjng  among  us  i  He  is  not  only  dull 
himself,  but  the  cause  of  dulness  in  others." 
Trying  him  by  the  test  of  his  colloquial 
powers,  Johnson  had  found  him  very  de- 
fective. He  once  said  to  ^Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, "  This^nan  now  has  been  ten  years 
about  town*  And  has  made. nothing  of  it ;" 
meaning  as  a  companion'*.     He  said  to 

*  [No  doubt  Loid  Mamfi^.  'See  ante,  v.  I 
p.  286.^Ed.] 
'  [Probably  Lord  Loaghborongfa.— Ed.] 
4  Knowing  as  well  as  I  do  what  precisioo  and 
elegance  of  Oratory  iJb  lordship  can  display,  I 
caimot  bat  suspect  that  his  anfavoarable  appear- 
ance in  a  social  circle,^  which  drew  such  aniinad- 
yersions  upon  him,  must  be  owing  to  a  cold  afieo- 
tation  of  eoosequence,  from  bemg  raserred  aud 
stiff.    If  it  be  so,  and  be  might  be  an  agreeable 
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aoe,  **  I  never  beard  any-thino:  frovi  him  in 
company  that  wad  at  all  strikinjg^ ;  and  de- 
pena  upon  it,  air,  it  is  when  you' come  cloee 

•  to  a  man  in  conversation,  that  you  discover 
what  his    real  abilities  are :   to  make  a 

^   speech  in  a  publick  assembly  is  a  knack. 

t  ^ow,  i  honour  Thurlow,  sir ;  Thurlow  is 

,-  a  fine  fellow ',  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to 
yours." 

Afler  repeating  to  him  someof  his  pointed, 
lively  savings,  I  soidi  "  It  is  a  pity,  air,  you 
don't  always  fiemember  your  own  good 
things,  that  you  may  bave  a  lau^h  when 
vou  will."  JoHNsaN.  *'Nay;-sic  it  is 
better  that  I  forget  them^  thai  I  may  be  re- 
minded of  them,  and  have  a  laugh  on  their, 
bein?  brou^t  to  my  recollection." 

AVhen  I  recalled  to  him  his  having  said, 
as  we  jBailed  up  Locl^lomond,  "  Th^t  if  be 
wore  anv  -thmg  fine,  it  should  be  very 
fine  ;  "  i  observed  that  ^1  his  thoughts 
were  upon  f  great  scale.  Johnson.  '^De- 
pend upon  it,  sir,  every  man  will  have  as 
fine  artmhff  as  he  can  get ;  as.  large  a  diar 
mond  for  his  ring."  &8wkll.  ^'  Pardon 
me,  wr  :  a  man  of  a  narrow. mind  will  not 
think  of  it ;  a  slight  trinket  wiH  satisfy  him : 

*  Nee  raffeite  qaeat  majoris  pondera  gemmae.'  " 
Juv.  1  Sat.  29. 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some."  Es- 
says "  which  I  had  written  ^,  which  I  hoped 
be  would  be  so  good  as  to  read«  and' pick 
out  the  good  ones.  Johnson.  "  fsajj 
sir,  sehd  me  only  the  good  ones :  don't 
make  tne  pick  them." 

I  heard  him  once  say,  "Though  the 
proverb  <  NuUwnmimen  aheti,  ii  Htpmr 
dentia,*  does  not  always  prove  true,  we 
may  be  certain  of  the  converse  of  it,  Nul- 
hun  nuinen  adesi,  n  iit  imprutUnHaV^ 

Once,  when  Mr.  Seward- was  going  to 
Bath,  and  asked  his  commands,  he  said, 
"  Tell  Dr.  Harington  that  I  wish  he  would 
publish  another  volume  of  the  '  Nugm  An^ 
tiqwB  ^  ;  V  it  is  a  very  pretty  book  K '?    Mr. 


man  if  he  would,  we  cannot  be  sorry  that, be 
mines  his  aim. — Boswell. 
>  Under  the  title  of  <*  The  Hypochondriack." 

•—Ma  LONE. 

[They  are  to  be  fomid  in  the  London  Magaidne 
fiom  1776  to  1784.— En.] 

*  [Mia.  Piozzi  gives  a  more  clasrical  veirion  of 
Johnson's  variation :  <*  Nidlimi  namen  adest  ni  sit 
pnidentia."     Antty  p.  119. — ^Ed.] 

'  It  bae  piace  appeared . — ^Bosw -kj^t,,  [Thoqgh 
theMSS.,  of  which  this  work  was  composed,  had 
descended  to  Dr.  Harington,  the  work  was  not 
edited  by  him,  bat  by  tho  Reverend  Henry  Har- 
ington, 'M.  A.^J.  H.  Markland.] 

*  A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  ihis 
very  earioos  collection  was  pablished  by  Mr.  Park 
in  1804,  in  two  vohmlee,  octavo.  Iif  this  edition 
the  letters  aie  chronologicaHv  arranged,  and  Uie 
aeeoant  of  the  biriiopa,  which  was  formerly  print- 
ad  fiom  a  very  eompt  copy,  is  taken  fifom  Sir 


Seward  seconded  this  wish,  and  recom- 
mended to  Dr.  Harington  to  dedicate  it  to 
Johnson,  and  take  for  his. motto  what  Ca- 
tullus says  to  Cornelius  Nepos: 


•«  — , . — , — :  namqne  fa  solebaa 

•    Meaa  esse  aliqaid  patare  nuoas.'* 

As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  dei- 
icaey  of  feeling,  the  following  circumstance 
may  be  roentk)ned. :  One  evening,  when  we 
were  in  the  street  together,  and  I  tokl  him 
I  was  going  to  sup  at  Mr.  Beaui^lerk^s, 
he  said,  "  I  '11  go  with  yon.*'  After  bavinr 
walked  part  of  the  way,  seeming  to  recof 
lect  somethings  he  .suddenly  stopped  and 
said,  "T  cannot  go,— <but  i  do  not  lave 
BeaueUrk  the  less,'' 

On  the  frame  of  his  portrait  Mr.  Beau- 
cleilc  had  inscribed 


Ingeniam  i«wot^ 


Inenlto  latet  hoc  sob  ooipoie  ^ 

At\er  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  when  it  b^ . 
came  Mr.  Lanfftdh's  property,  hejnade  the 
inscription  be  defaced.    Johnson  said  coni 
placently,,"It  was  kind  in  yon  to  take  it 
oS'^ "  and  then,  aAer  a  short  pause,  added» 
"  and  not  unkind  in  him  to  put  it  on.'^ 

He  said,  "  How  few  pf  his  friends'  houses 
wouM  a  man  choose  to  be  at  when  h^  is 
sick  I "  He  mentioned  one-  or  two..  I 
recoUect  only  Thrale's. 

He  observed, "  There  is  a  wicked  incli- 
nation in  most  people  to  suppose  an  old 
man' decayed  in  nis  intellects.  If  a  young 
or  middle-aged  man,  ^hen.  leaving  a«om« 
pany,  does  not  recollect  where  he  laid  his 
hat,  it  is  nothing  ;  but  if  the  same  inatten* 
tion  is  discovered  in  an  old  man,  people 
Will  shri3|r  up' their  shoulders,  and  say,  *  W» 
memoiy  is  going.' " 

When  I  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of 
the  sayings  Which  every  body  repeats,  but 
nobody  knows  where  to  find,  such  as  Qtiot 
Dbus  vuU  p^derey  prim  demenUU ;  he 
told  me  that  ne  was  once  offered  ten  guinea^ 
to  point  out  from  whence  Semel  insMnM* 
fMM  omnes  was  l^ken.  •  Hecoukl  not  do  it, 
but  ma^y  yeare^  4iflerwards  met  with  it  by 
chance   in  Johmmet   Baptiita   Jtf«filiMi- 


John  Harington's  onginal  maanscript,  which  1^ 
prasented  to  Henry,  Prmee  of  Wales,  and  is  now 
m  the  royal  libiary  in  the  mosenm. — ^Mai^ovb. 

*  [The  whole  passage  ia  very  descriptive  of 
Johnson  s 

** IracaiMUor  est  paolo:  miam  tptns  smitls 

Ifaribiw  homm  homimim:  riderl  poMit  eo  qaod 
Busdeltts  tonso  to^a  deflail:  et  mato  laxw 
la  pede  eiiosas  Iivret:  at  wt  bonus,  qc  Bsbarnr 
ji^oii  alius  q«iM|oam:  M  tiUsmicas:  atlngMifiuaiiigsaS. 
Incalto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore.**-arar.  SaL  UL  Ub.  L  27 

Bi».] 

.  *  The  wordi  oceor  (as  Hr.  Bindley  observes  to 
me)  m  flie  first  Eelogne  of  Hantaanns;  '<  De  Il»- 
nesto  Amore,'*  &o. 

Mfdoo 
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I  am  Teiy  norrj  that  I  did  not  take  a  note 
of  an  eloquent  argumeirt,  In  which  he  main- 
tained that  the  situation  of  Prince  of  Wales 
was  the  happiest  of  anv  persan'a  in  the 
kingdom,  even  beyond  that  of  the  sover- 
eign. I  recollect  only — the  enjoyment  of 
hope — the  high  superiority  of  rank,  with- 
out the  anxious  cares  of  government — and  a 
Ifpeat  degree  of  power,  both  from  natural 
influence  wisely  used,  ahd  from  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  those  who  look  for- 
ward to  the  chance  of  future  fkirouc 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  communiqated  to 
me  the  folk>wing  particulars : 

Johnson  thought  the  poems  published  as 
translations  from  Qssian  had  so  Kttle  merit, 

With  the  Collowiiig  elacidation  of  the  other 
nying — QtM«  Deus  (it  should  lather  be»  Quern 
Jupiter)  vult  fierdere,  prius  dementat — ^Mr- 
Bodwell  was  faraished  by  Mr.  Rtcharcl  How,  of 
Aspiey,  in  Bedfonlshire,  as. communicated  to  that 
geotlemaii  by  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Pitts,  late  roo- 
tor  of  Great  BrickhUl  in  Buckinghamshire:  ^*  Per- 
haps no  scrap  of  Latin  whatever,  has  been  more 
quoted  than  this.  It  occasionally  falls  even  from 
those  wiko  are  scrupulous  even  to  pedantry 
in  their  Latmity,  and  will  ^ot  admit  a  word  into 
their  compositions  which  has  not  the  sanction  of 
the  fint  age.*'  The  word  demento  is  of  no  au- 
thority, either  as  a  verb  active  or  neuter.  Aflcr 
a  long  aearch,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  bet, 
s«>me  gentlemen  of  CambrMge  found  .it  among 
tlie  frpgmentB  of  Euripides,  in  what  edition  I  do 
not  recollect,  where  it  is  given  as  a  traoslation  of 
a  6reek  lambick: 

'*  The  above  scrap  was  found  in  the  band-writing 
of  a  snickle  of  fasoioBy  Sir  D.  O.,  some  years  ago, 
lying  on  the  table  of  the  room  where  he  had  des- 
troyed himseMl  The  soicide  was  a  man  of  classi- 
cal acquirements :  he  1^  no  other  paper  behind 
him.*'     Another  of  these  proverbial  sayings, 

"  Inctdit  in  ScyUam,  cnpieni  Titsra  Ciis^lKUm,'* 

I,  some  yeaia  ago,  in  a  note  on  a  pasnge  in  Tito 
Merchant  of  Venice,  tiaced  to  its  source.  It  oo- 
eun  (with  a.slight  variation)  in  the  Alezandreia 
of  Philip  Gualtier  (a  poei'  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry) ,  which  was  printeid  at  Lyons  in  1568.  Darins 
is  the  person  addressed:  . 


•  dtno  tendla  Inertem, 


Rex  periture,  Aifftin  t  nMcJs,  hea !  perdlte,  neada 
Uuem  ft^Eias:  hostes  ineurrli  dum  flifis  hostam; 
Inoklli  in  ScyUam,  cupisu  vilsre  Charybdlm." 

The  anthour  of  this  line  was  firrt  ascertained  by 
Galleottas  Martins,  who  died  in  1476,  as  is  ob- 
served in  Menagiana,  vol.  iii.  p.  180,  edit  1^62. 
For  an  aooount  of  PbiKp  Gualtier,  see  Nossius  de 
Poet.  Latin.,  p.  254,  fol.  1697.  A  line,  not  leas 
frequently -quoted  tluin  any  of  the  preceding,  was 
soggested  for  inquiry,  several  yeara  ago,  in  a  note 
onThe  Rape  of  Lucrcce: 

**  flolamsu  miaeris  toclm  hahnliw  dolorU." 

But  the  authonr  of  this  .verse  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  discovered. — M alone. 


that  he  said,  '*  Sir,  a  man  might  write  such 
stuff  forever,  if  he  Would  abandon  his  mind 
to  it.« 

He  said^  ^  A  men  should  pass  a  part  of  I 
his  time  with  the  laughen;  by  which  means  ) 
any  thing  ridiculous  6r  particular  about  him  ( 
might  he  presented  to  His  view,  and  coi>  I 
rected.*^'  I  observed,  he  must  have  been  a  j 
bold  lauffher  who  would  have  ventured  to  / 
tell  Br.  Johnson  of  arivof  his  peculiarities  K 

Having  observed  the  vain  osteutatioat 
importance  of  many  people  in  quoting  the 
authority  bf  dukes  and  brds,  as  having 
been  in  their  company,  he  said,  he  went  tu 
the  other  extreme,  and  did  not  mention  bis 
authority  when  he  should  have  done  it,  had 
it  not  been  that  of  a  duke  or  a  lord. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr.  Johnson 
tJiat  he  wished' for  some  additional  membera 
to  the  Litenry  Club,  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
variety  J  "for,"  said -he,  "  there  can  now  be 
nothing  new  among  us:  we  have  travelled 
over  one  another's  minds."  Johnson  seem- 
ed a  little  angry,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  have 
not  travelled  over  my  mind^  I  promise  you.* 
^ir  Joshua,  however,  thought  Goldsmrdt 
right;,  observing,  that  <<  when  people  have 
lived  a  great  deal  together,  they  know  what 
each  of  them  will  say  on  every  subject.  A 
new  understanding,  therefore,  is  desirable; 
because  though  it  may  only  furnish  the 
same  sense  upon  a  question  which  would 
have  been  furnished  by  those  with  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  live,  yet  this  sense 
will  have  a  different  colouring;  and  cobur- 
ing  is  of  much  effect  in  every  thing  else  as 
well  as  in  painting." 

Johnson  vsed  to  tey  that  he^made  it  a 
constant  rule  tp  talk  as  well  as  he  could, 
both  as'  to  sentiment  and  egression;  by 
which  means,  what  had  been  originally  et 
foil  became  familiar  and  easy.  The  con- 
sequence of  this,  Sir  Joshua  obsenped,  was, 
that  his  common  conversation  in  all  compa-  ' 
nies  was  such  as  to  secure  him  universal  at- 
tention, as  something  above  the  usual  ooUo- 
quial  style  was  expected. 

Yet,  thouffh  Johnson  had  this  habit  in 
company,  when  another  mode  was  necea- 
sary,  in  order  to  investigate  truth,  he  couki 
descend  to  a  language  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  An  instance  of  this  was 
witnessed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  when 
they  were  present  at  an  examination  o£  a 


*  I  am  happy,  however,  to  mention  a  pleasi^ 
instance  of  his  enduring  with  great  gentleoesa  to 
hear  one  of  his  most  striking  paiticBluitieB  pejaied 
out:  Mias  Hunter,  a  niece  of  his  friMid,Chr«topber 
Smart,  when  a  very  you^  giri,  atruck  by  his  et^ 
traordinaiy  motions,  .said  to  him,  <*  Pray,  Dr. 
Johnson,  why  do  you  make  soch  stmi^  gestans?" 
<*  From  bad  habit,"  he  replied.^  «•  Do  yoa,  my 
dear,,  take  care  to  auard ,  against  bad  hahila.'* 
This  I  was  told  by  the  youqg  lady*a  brother  at 
Maj^gate. — ^Boswslu 
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KtUe  blackguard  boy,  by  Mr.  Saunders 
Welch,  the  late  Westminster  justice. 
Welch,  Yfho  imagined  that  he  was  exalting 
himself  in  Dr.  Johnsoh's  eyes  by  using  big 
words,  spoke  in  a  manner  that  was  utterly 
iininteUi^ible  to  the  bov;-  Dr.  Johnson  per* 
ceiving  it,  addressed  himself  to  the  boy, 
and  changed  the  pompous  phraseology  into 
colloquial  language.  Sir  Joshua. Reynokla, 
who  was  much  amused  by  this  proceeding, 
which  seemed  a  kind  of  reversing  of  what 
might  have  .been,  expected  from  the  two 
men,  took  notice  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
they  walked  away  by  themselves.  Johnson 
Bald,  that  it  was  oontLnually  the  case;  and 
that  he  wa^  always  obliged  to  traoMlate  the 
justice's  swelling  diction  (smiling),  so  as 
that  his  meaning  inigh^  bei  understckjd  by 
the  vulgar,  from  whom  information  was  to 
be  obtained. 

Sir  Joshua  once  observed  to  him,  tbat  he 
bad  talked  above  the  capacity  of  some  peb- 
ble with  whom  they  bBa  been  in  ..company 
ogether.  "  No  matter,  sir,"  said  Johnson; 
<<  they  consider  it'  as  a  compliment  to.  be 
talked  to  as  if  they  were  wiser  tiian  they 
are.  So  true  is  this,  sir,  that  Baxter  made 
it  a  rule  in  every  sermon^hat  he  preached 
to  say  something  that  was  above  the  capa- 
city of  hisaudieuce  i." 

Johnson's  dexterity  in  retorU  wben  he 
seemed  to  be  driven  to  an  extrnnity  by  his 
adversary,  .was  very  remarkable.  Of.lus 
power,  in  this  respect,  our  common  friend, 
Mr.  Windham,oi  Norfolk,  has  been  pleased 
to  furnish  roe  with  an  eminent  instance. 
However  unfavourable  to  Scotland,  he  uni- 
formly gave  liberal  praise  to  George  Bu- 
chanan, as  a  writer.  In  a  conversation 
concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the  two 
countries,  in  which  Buchanan  was  intro- 
duced, a  Scotchman,  imagining  that  on  this 
ground  he  should  have  an  undoubted  tri- 
umph over  him,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Dr.  John- 
son, what  would  you  have  said  of  Buchan- 
an had  he  been  an  Englishman  ?  "    "  Why, 

^  The  jostneai  ef  tbii  remark  k  confirmed  by 
the  fikllowing  stoiy,  for  whkh.I  am  indebted  to 
Lord  Eliot: — ^A  coimtry  paraon,  wjio  was  remark- 
able for  quoting  acrapB  oC  Latin  in  hie  sermooii, 
bavilig  cued,  one  of  his  pariBbionera  yrtm  asked 
bow  be  liked  his  succestor:  "He  m  a  very  good 
preacher,''  was  his  answer,  "but  no  Latiner.** 
— BoswKLL.  [Mr.  Chalmen  makes.this  aneo- 
dote  interesting  by  giving  it  "  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."  This  "veiy  good  preaeber" 
was,  be  says,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  Pdoock, 
who  had  a  living  at  Cbildry,  near  Oxford.  One 
of  Jus  Oxford  friends,  as  he  travelled  tbro^h 
Cbildry,  mquiriog,  for  hii  diver^on,  of  some 
•peoplerwho  was  their  minister  ?  and  bow  they 
liked  bim?  received  from  them  this  answer:  "Our 
nanon  is  one  Mr.Pooock,  a  plain,  honest  man; 
but,  master,"  sakl  they,  "  be  is  no  LtUmer.**— 
PocQck'i  Ltfie^  aeot  hi.— Ed.] 


sir,"  said  Johnson,  afler  a  little  paii8e»  ^  I 
should  not  have  said  of  Buchanan,  bald  be 
been'  an  Engli$hmani  what  I  will  now  say 
of  him  as  Scoichmmiy — ttiat  he  was  the  on* 
ly  man  of 'genius  his  country  ever  pro 
duceda." 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  anoth  ^ 
er  instance  of  the  same  nature.  I  once  re* 
mipded  him  that  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
was  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of  Glasgow^ 
,he  had  cut  him  short  by  sayinff,  *<  Pray,  sir^ 
have  you  ever  seen  Brentford? '^  and  I  took 
the  liberty  to  add,  "  My  dear  sir,  surely 
that  was  ahoeking.^  ^*  Why  then,  8ir,»» 
he  replied,  '^x^v  haVe  never  seen  Brent* 
ford."         . 

[When  his  friend  Mr.  Strahan,  a  notn 
native  of  Scotland,  at  his  return  Aaea 
from  the  Hebrides  asked  him,  with  ^  ***• 
a  firm  tone  of  voice,  what  he  thought  of  his 
country?  "  That  it  is  a  very  vile  country 
to  be  sure,  sir: "  returned  for  answer  Dr. 
Johnson.,  "Well,  sir!"  replies  the  other 
somewhat  inortified,  "  God  made  ,it." 
"  Certainlv  he  did,"  answers  Dr.  Johnson 
againj  '*bat  we  must  always  remember 
that  he  made  it  for  Scotchmen,  and  coinp»- 
risQns  are  odious,  Mr.  Strahai);  bi)t  God 
made  hell."]      , 

Though  his.ysua]  phrase  for  conversation 
was  talkf  yet  he  made  a  distinction]  for 
when  he  once  told  me  that  he  diiied  the 
day  before,  at  a  frieQd-'s  house,  with  "  a  ve* 
rv  pretty  company; "'and  I  asked  him  if 
there  was  good  conversation,  he  answered, 
"  No,  sir;  we  had  ialk  enough,  but  no  co»- 
veraation;  there  was  nothing  diteussed." 

Talking  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in 
London,  he  imputed  it  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree to'  their  spirit  of  nationality.  .**y>u 
know,  sir,"  said  he,  *'  that  no  Scotchman 
publishes  a  book,  oi;  has  a  play  brought  up- 
on the  stage,  but  there  are  five  bundled 
people  ready  to  applaud  him."  . 

He  gave  much  praise  to  his.  friend  Dr 
Burney's  elegant  and  eutertaiuing  Traveb^ 
and  told  Ulr.  Seward' that  he  had  Uiem  in 
his  eye  when  writing  his ' "  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  ofScotland." 

Such  was  his  sensibility)  and  so  ihuch 
was  he  affected  by  pathetick  poetry,  that, 
when  he  was  readmg  Dr,  Beattie's '"  Her 


'  This  prompt  and  sarcastic  retort  may  not  un- 
aptly be  compared  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  cele- 
brated answer  to  a  priest  id  Italy,  who  asked' bim 
**  Whose  was  your  religion  to  be  found  befoie 
Lother  ?  "  <*  My  religion  was  to  be  found  (iien» 
where  yours  is- not  to  be  found  now,  in  the 
written  word  of  God/'  But  Johnson's  admiraUo 
reply  has  a  sharper  e4ge  and  peifaapi  more  inge- 
nuity than  that  of  Wotton.^MALOKK.  [la 
Selden's  Table  Talk  we  have  the  following 
more  witty  reply  made  to  this  same  question: 
*'  Where  was  America  an  hundred  or  six  soom 
yean  ago?" — J.  H.  Maaiulaiid.I 
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ikiit,'*  mmy  piesence,  it  bronght  tearv  into 
his  eyes  K 

He  disapproved  muoh  of  mingling  real 
facts  with  fiction.  On  this  account  he  cen- 
sured a  book  entitled  <*Love  and  Mad- 
ness s.V 

Mr.  Hoole  told  him  he  was  born  in  Moor- 
fields,  and  had  received  part  of  his  early  in- 
struction in  Grub-street  **  Sir,"  said  John- 
son, smiling,  "  you  have  been  regularly 
^ucated."  Having  asked  who  was  his  in- 
structbr,  and  M^.  Hoole  having  answered, 
*<  My  uncle,  sir,  who  was  a  tauor; "  'John- 
son, recollecting  himself,  said, "  Sir,  I  knew 
him :  we  called  him  the  metaphysical  tdHor. 
He  was  of  a  club  in  Old-street,  with  me  and 
George  Psaimanazat,  and  some. others^  but 
pray,,  sir,  was  he  a  good  tailor? "  '  Mr. 
Hoole  haying  answered  that  he  believed  he 
was  too  mathematical^  and  used  to  d^aw 
squares  and  triangles  on  his  shopboard,  so 
that  he  did  not  excel  in  the  cut  of  a  eoat, — 
''  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Johnson,  <<  for  I 
would  have  every  man  to  be  master  of  his 
own  business." 

[This  probably  was  the  person  to 
Sw?^  whom  the  fbHowing  anecdote,  tol4 
'  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  relates.  Jfohn- 
•on  would  frequently  adjourn  with  Psalina- 
nazar  from  his,  lodgings  to  a  neighbouring 
alehouse,  and,  in  &e  common  room,  con-> 
verse  with  him  on  subjects  of  importance, 
la  one  of  these  conversations,  Johnson  took 
occasion  to  remark  on  the  human  mind, 
that  it  had  a^  necessary  tendency  to  improve- 
ment, and  that  it  would  frequently  antici- 
pate instruction,  aiid  enable  ingenious  minds 
to  acquire  knowled&^e.  *«  Sir,"  said  a  stran- 
ger that  overheard  him,  "that  I  deny:  I  am 
»  taibr,  and-  have  had  many  apprentices, 
but  never  one  that  could  make  a^coat  till  I 
had  taken  great  pains  in  teaching  him."] 

Jq  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr. 
Hoole,  as  brother  authours,  he  oflen  said, 
"  Let  you  an^  I,  sir,  go  tog^eth^r,  and  eat  a 
beef-steak  in  Grub^treet." 

Sir  Wiiliam'  Chambers,  that  great  Archi- 
tect, whose  works  show  a  sublinfity  '  of  ge- 
nius,, and  who  is  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  fbr  his  social,  hospitable^  and  generous 
quaKties,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  his 
•*  Chinese  Architecture  "  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
perusal.  Johnson  .was  much  pleased  with 
It,  and  said,  "  It  wants  no  addition  nor  cor- 


'  The  puticnlar  psMSge  •  which '  excited  thk 
ftreng  emotioo  was, .  as  f  have  heatd  from  my 
Ms^r,  the  thud  stanza,  **  Tis  night,*'w^c.^ 
J.  BoswsLL.  [It  is  the  fourth  stanattr^.  H. 
Mabklaitd; 

■  [A  kind  of  novel  fotuided  on  the  itoiy  of  Mr. 
Hackman  and  Mks  Ray,  see  p.  208  of  the 
proaent  volmfie. — ^Ed.]  / 

*  [The  Editor  does  not  reedllaeC  any  work  of 
Sir  W.  Chambera  which  can  be  Mid  to  exhibit 
^-mbUmily  o/gemiM.**— Ed.] 


rection,  but  a  few  Hues  of  iiitiodDction;*> 
which  ^  he  furnished,  and  Sir  William 
adopted^. 

He  said  to  Sir  William  SeoU,  "  The  ag« 
is  funning  mad  afler  innovation;  and  ail 
the  businete  of  the  world  is  to  be  done  in  a 
new  wav;  men  are  to  be  hanged  in  a  new 
way;  Tvbarn  itself  is  not  s^e  from  the 
fury  of  innovation."  It  liaving  been  ar- 
gued that  this  was  an  improvement, — **  No, 
sir,"  said  he,  eagerly,  <Mt  isnof  an  improve- 
ment: they  object,  that  the  old  metlnxi  drew 
together  a  numberof  spectators.  Sir,  ex-' 
ecutions  are  intended  to  draw  spectatpn. 
If  they  db  not  draw  spectators,  tliey  doiit 
answer  their  purpose.  "The  oU  method 
was  most  satisfactory  to  all  parties;  the 
publick  was  gratified  by  a  proceaaion;  the 
criminal  was  supported  by  it  K  Why  is  aS 
this  to  be  ^wept  .a  way  ^  "  I  perfectly  agree 
with  Dr.  Johnson  upon  this  head,  and  am 
persuaded  that  executions  now)  the  solemn 
procession  bdng  discontinued,  have  not 
nearly  the  effect  which  they  formerly  had. 
Magistrates,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
have,  I  am  afraid,  in  this  had  too  much  ie> 
gard  to  their  own  ease. 

Of  Dr.  HttTd,  Bishop  6f  Worcester, 
Johnson  saul  to  a  fViend, — **  Hard,  ar,  is 
one  of  a  set  of  men  who  account  fbr  every 
thing  systematically  ;  for  instance,  it  has 
been  a  fashion  to  wear  scarlet  breeches ; 
these  men  would  tell  you,  that  according  to 
causes  and  effects,  no  other  wear  eouM  at 
th  at  time  h a ve  been  chosen."  He,  however, 


*  The  HoQOorable  Hoiace  Walpele,  bow  Eari 
of  Orfoid,  thns  bean  testiniony  to  thb  gentleoian'li 
Boerit  as  a  writer:  •«  Bfr.  Cbamben's  *  IVeatase  on 
Civil  Architectore'  is  the  most  sensible  hook,  and 
tlie  most  exempt  from  prejudices,  that  ever  wss 
written  on  that^ience,*' — Preface  to  jSnecdotes 
of  Painting  in  England,  Tbe  intitMinctoiy 
lines  are  these:  <*  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  praising 
too  little  or  toe  much.  The  bouidleas  pane- 
gyricks  which  have  been  lavnhed  upon  tiie 
Chinese  learning,  policy,  and'  aiti,  abow  with 
what  power  novelty  attracts  regaid,  and  how 
naturally  erteeib  swells  into  admiration. 

*<I  ii6  far  from  dflsiiang  to  be 
among  tire  exaggeratdrs  of  Gbiaeae  excelleiioe.  I 
conrider  thorn  as  ^reat,  or  wise,  only  m  compoii* 
son  with  the  nations  that  suiroand  tlwm;  and 
have  no  intention  to  plac^  them  in  competitkMi 
ettber  with  the  ancieois  or  widi  the  moderns  of 
this  pari  jof  the  worid;  yet  they  most  lie  allowed 
to  claim  our  notice  as  a  dirtSnct  and  veiy  aingalar 
race  tff  men;  as  the  inliabitants  of  a  n^gion  divided 
by  its  situation  from  all  chriliaed  conBtnea,  who 
have  ibmied  their  own  mannen,  and  invented 
their  own  aits,  without  the  assistance  of  example." 

— BOSWKLI.. 

•  [What  coold  Dr.  Johnson  have  meaot  by 
saying,  that  the  criminal  vras  n^tported  ky  a 
pubUek  procenioni  The  revene  is  obviowly 
the  trotk  It  mwt  be  recoOocted  that  Boeisel 
had  the  noania  of  wimeaang  exioeationB.-^D.] 
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«aitl  of  him  at  tnother  time  to  the  same 
^ei^tleman, "  Hurd,  sir,  1^  a  man  whose  ac 
quaintance  is  a  valuable  acquisition."   - 

That  learned  and  ingenious  prelate,  it  is 
well  known,  jmblished  at  one  period  of  his 
life  «*  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,"  with 
a  wofully  whiggish  cast  Afterwards,  his 
lordship  having  thought  better,  came  to  see 
bis  error,  and  republished  the  work  with  a 
more  cons^tutional  spirit.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, was  unwilling  to  allow  him  full  credit 
for  •  his  political  conversion.  I  remember 
when  hid  lordship  declined  the  honour  of  be- 
in^  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  Johnson 
said,  '^  I  am  eLad  tie  did  not  fo  to  Lambeth: 
for,  ailer  all,  ffear  he  is  a  whig  in  his  heart.'' 

Johnson's-  attentioii  to  precision  and 
clearness  in  expression  was  very  remarHa- 
bfe.  He  disapproved  of  a  parenthesis;  and 
I  believe  in  all  his  voluminous  writings, 
not  half  a  dozen  of  them  will  be  found. 
He  never  used  the  phrases  the  former  and 
the  latter,  having  Unserved,  that  they  often 
occasioned  obscurity ;  .he  therefore  con- 
trived to  construct  his  sentences  so  as  not  to 
have  occasion  for  them,  and  would  even 
rather  repeat  the  same  words,  in  order  to 
avoid  them.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  mistake  shrnames,  when  we  hear 
diem  carelessly  uttered  for  the  first  time. 
To  prevent  this,  he  used  not  only  to  pro- 
nounce them  slowly  and  distinctly,  but  to 
take  the  trouble  Of  spelling  them  ;  %  prac- 
tice which  I  have  often  followed,  and  which 
I  wish  were  general. 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  his 
blood,  that  not  only  did  he  pare  his  nails  to 
the  quick,  but  scraped  the  joints  of  his  fin<- 
gers.with  a  penknife,  till  they  seamed  quite 
red  and  raw  K 

The  heterogeneous  composition  of  hu- 
man nature  was  remarkably  exemplified  in 
Johnson.  His  liberality  in  giving  his 
money  to  persons  in  distress  was  extraordi- 
nary. Yet  there  lurked  about  him  a  pro- 
pensity to  paltry  saving.  One  day  I  owned 
to  him,  that  ^*  I  was  occasionally  troubled 
With  a  fit  of  narrowness,*'  «  Why,  sir," 
said  he,  "  so  am  I.  But  I  do  not  tell  it,'' 
He  has  now  and  then  borrowed  a  shilling  of 
me ;  and  when  I  asked  him  for  it  again, 
seemed  to  be  rather  out  of  humour.  A 
droll  little  circumstance  once  occurred ;  as 
if  he  meant  tp  reprimand  my  minute  exact- 
ness as  a  creditor,  be  thus  adjdressed  me^— - 
"  Boawell,  knd  me  sixpence — not  to  Be  re- 
paid." 

This  great  man's  attention  to  small 
things  'Was  very  remarkable.  As  an  in- 
stance of  it,  he  one  day  said  to  me,  "  Sir, 


1  [Thii  looks  like  what  Mr.  Partridge  would 
call  a  non  seqttitvr;  at  least,  the  Editor  does  not 
•ee  how  extreme  heat  and  irritability  of  the  blood 
should  canw  a  jpan  to  pare  his  nails  too  close. — 
Ed.] 


when  you  get.sflver  in  change  for  a^mea, 
look  carefully  at  it;  you  may  find  some  cu- 
rious piece  of  coin. " 

Though  a  stern  true-bmrn  Englishmany 
and  fully  prejudiced  against  all  other  na- 
tions, he  had  discernment  epough  to  see, 
and  candour  etiough  to  censure,  the  cold 
reserve  too  common  among  Englishmefi 
towards  strangers:  "Sir,"  said  he,  "two 
men  of  any  other  nation  who  are  shown 
into  ^  room  together,  at  a  house  where 
they  are  both  visitors,  will  immediatelv  find 
some  conversation.  But  two  Englishmen 
will  probably  go  each  to  a  dlfierent  v^ndowV 
and  remain*^  in  obstinate  silence.  Sir,  we 
as  yet  do  not  enough  understand  the  com 
mon  rights  of  humanity.'* 

Johnson  was  at  a  certain  period  of  his 
lile  a  good  deal  with  the  Earl  of  Shel« 
burne  s,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  as  he 
doubtlesiB  -could  ^not  but  have  a  due  value 
for  that  nobleman's  activity  of  mind,  and 
uncommon  acquisitions  of  important  know- 
ledge, however  much  he  might  disapprove 
of  other  parts  of  his  lordship's  character, 
which  were  widely  different  from  hi9  own. 

Ii^aurice  Morgann,  Esq.,  authour  of  the 
very  ingenious  "Essay  on  the  Character 
of  Falstaff  P,"  being  a  particular  friend  of 
his. lordship,  had  once  an  opportunity  of 
entertaining  Johnson  a  day  or  two  at  Wy- 
combe, when  its  lord  war  absent,  and  by 
him  I  have  been  favoured  with  two' anec- 
dotes. , 

One  is  not  aiittle  to  the  credit  of  John- 
sonV  candour.  Mr.  Morgann  and  he  had  a 
dispute  pretty  late  at  night,  in  which 
Johnson  would  not  five  up,  though  he  had 
the  wrong  side;  and,  in  short.  Doth  kept 
the  field;  Next  morning,,  when  they  met 
in  the  breakfastiiig-room-.  Dr..  Johnson  ac- 
costed Mr.  Morgann  thus:  "  Sir,  I  have 
been  thinking  on  bur  dispute  last  night; — 
You  were  in  the  right." 

The  other  was  as  follows:  Johnson,  for 
sport  perhaps,  or. from,  the^irit  of  contra- 
diction, eagerly  maintained  that  Derrick 
had  merit  as  a  writer.  Mr.  Morgann  •  ar- 
gued with,  him  directly,  in  vain.  4t 
length  he  had  recourse  to  this  device. 
"  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  "whether  do  you 
reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  the  best  poet.?" 
Johnson  at  once  felt  himself  roused;  and 


*  ['The  accorac^  of  this  aasertion  seems  doubt- 
ful; at  which  period  Of  his  life  could  Johnson 
*'have  hten  a  good  deal  with  Lord  SheU 
burne?**  words  that  imply  a  fiimiliar  intercomse: 
of  which  neither  in  Mr.  Boswell-s  detail  of  his 
life,  lior  in  his  letters,  does  any  traee  appeal^. 
See  ante,  p.  168,  nof«.— -£p.] 

'  Johnson  being  asked  his  opinion  of  this  Essay, 
answered,  ^<  Why,  sir,  we  shall  have  the  man 
come  forth  again;  and  as  he  has  proved  Falstaff  , 
to  be  no  coward,  he  may  prove  I&go  to  he  a  very 
good  character. *'-^Bos WELL. 
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answered,  ''  Sir,  there  is  no  nettling  the 
point  of  precedency  between  a  louse  and  a 
flea." 

[It  has  been  asserted  {^ropean  Mag. 
1796,  p.  Ij6)i  that  the  foregoing  comparison 
was  made,  not  between  Derrick  and  Smarts 
but  between  Derrick  and  B^yee,  s  person] 
tlotak  [pf  whose,  ingenuity  and  distress 
An^.  Johnson  told  some  curious  anec^ 
^'^  ddtes;  particularly  that  when  he 
was  almost  perishing  with  hunger,  and' 
some  money  was  produced  to  purchase  him 
a  dinner, : he  got  .a  bit  of  roast  beef,  but. 
could  not  eat  it  without  ketchup,  and  laid 
out  the  last  half-guinea  he  possessed  in 
truffles  and  mushrooms,  eating  them  in  bed 
t6o,  for  want  of  clothes,  or  even  a  shirt  to 
sit  up  in.} 

Oncey.  when  checking  my  boasting  too 
frequently  of  myseH"  in  company,  he  said  to 
me,  "  Bos  well,  you  often  vaunt  so  much  as 
to  provoke  ridicule*  You  put  me  in  mind 
oft  man  who  was  standing  in  the  kitchen, 
of  an  inn  with  his  back  to  the  fire^  and  thus 
accosted  the  person  next  him.  /  Do  yqu 
know,  sir,  who  I  am.? ' ,  •  No,  sir,'  said  the 
other, '  I  have  not  that  advantage.'  *  Sir/ 
said  he,  ^  I  am  the  great  Twalmley,  who 
invented  the  New  Floodgate  Iron  ^'"  The 
Bishop  of  Killaio^,  oii  my  repeatii]ig  the  sto- 
ry to  him,  defended  Twalmley,  by  observ- 
ing that  he  was  entitled  to  the  epithet  bf 
great;  for^  Virgil  in  his  group  of  worthies  In 
the  Elysian  Mds— 
HiC'DianuB  ob  patriam  pngnando  smln^ra  paaai,  &c. 

iEs.  6.  V.  660. 
meiji^ions 

Invenlfls  ant  qui  Titani  exceloere  per  artes. 

V.  668. 

He  was-pleased  to  say  to  me  one  morn- 
ing when  we  were  led  alone  in  his  study, 
"  Bos^ell,  I  think  I  am  easier  with  you  than 
with  aUnost  any  body." 

He  would  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume 
any  credit  for  his  political  principles,  though 
iimilar  fo  his  own;  saying  of  him,  "  Sir,  he 
was  a  tory  by  chance.?' 

His  acute  observation  of  hum  an' life  made 
him  remark, "  Sir,  there  is  nothing  by  whiclji 
a  n^an  exasperates  most  people  more  than 
by  displaying  a  superior  anility  of  brilliancy 
in  conversation.  They  seem  pleased  at  the 
time;  but  their  envy  makes  them  curse  him 
at  their  hearts  2."  , 

My  readers  will  probably  be*^surprised  to 
hear'  that  the  great    Dr.  Johnson  could 


^  Wliat  the  grtat  Twalmley  was  to  proud  of 
having  isTeuted  was  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a 
kind  of  box-iron  for  smoothing  Iinen.^-Bo8W£LX4. 
'  [This  may  be  doubled.  Johnson  himself  was, 
aa'  we  hare  saen,  sometimes  envious  of  the  briU 
his  friends;  but,  in  genaFal,  surely  per- 
brilliant  conversation  (if  it  be  not  sar- 
are  rather  popular. — Ed. 


-  J  aa'  we  ha^ 

'"*    I  liancy  of 

/    I  sons  of  a 

V  }  OMtic)  ar 


amuse  himself  vrith  so  slight  and  pl^fbl  % 
species  of  composition  as  a  chmrade,  I 
have  r^overed  one  which  he  made  on  Dr. 
Barnar4,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Rillak)e;  ^o 
has  beei)  pleased  for  many  years  to  treat 
me  with  so  much  intimacy  and  social  ease, 
that  I  may  presume  to  call  him  not  only 
my  right  reverend,  butmy  VBry  dear  fritodL 
I  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure  give  to 
the  world  a  just  and  elegant  oompliment 
thus  paid  to  his  lordship  by  Johnson. 

CHARADE. 

«  My  first*  shuts  but  thieves  kpm  yooi  bouse  et 
your  room, 
'My  second'*  expresses  a  Syrian  perfume. 
My  vbKole  '  is  a  man  in  whose  convene  is  shared 
.  ThestTBogthofaBarandtfaeMveetiMaBefNanL" 

Johnson  asked  Richard  Owen  Cambridge, 
Esq.  if  he  had  read  the  Spanish  translation 
of  Sallust,  said  to  be  written  by  a  prince  of 
Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  lus  tutor,  who 
is  professedly  the  authour  of  a  treatise  an- 
nexed, on'the  Phcenician  language. 

Mr.  Cambridge  commended  die  woTk, 
particularly  as  h^  thought  the  translator  un- 
derstood his  authourl)etter  than  is  common- 
ly the  case  with  translators;  but  said,  he 
was  disappointed  in  the  purpose  for  which 
he  borrowed  the  book;  to  see  whether  a 
Spaniard,  could  be  better  furnished  with  in- 
scriptions from  monuments,  coins,  or  other 
antiquities,  which  he  might  more  probably 
find  on  a  coast  'so  immediately  opposite  to 
Carthage,  than  the  antiquaries  of  any  other 
countries.  JohksokI  "  I  am  very  sorry 
you  were  not  gratified  in  your  expectations."^ 
Ca'mfrxdge.  "  The  language  woukl  have 
been  of  little  use,  as  there  is  no  history  ex- 
isting in  that  tongue  to  balance  the  partid 
accounts  which  the  Roman  writers  have 
left  us."  JoHwsoir.  "No,  sir.  They  have 
not  been  partial^  they  have  told  their  own 
story  without  shame  or  regard  to  equitable 
trfcatment  of  their  inlured  enemy;  they  had 
no  compunction,  no  reeling  for  a  Carthagin* 
ian.  Why,  sir,  they  would  never  have 
borne  Virgil's  description  of  Eneas's  treat- 
ment of  Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  a  Cartha- 
ginian.*' 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  other 
communications  from  Mr.  Cambridge, 
whom,  if  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Lon- 
don, a  numerous  and  excellent  library, 
which  he  accurately  knows  and  reads,  a 
choice  collection  of  pictures,  which  he  un- 
derstands and  relishes,  an  easy  tetune,  an 
amiable  family,  ah  extensive  circle  of  friends 
and  .acquaintance,  distinguished  by  rank, 
fashion,  and  genius,  a  literary  fame,  various, 
elegant,  and  dull  increasing,  colloquial  tal- 
ents rarely  to  be  found,  and,  with  all  these 
means  of  happiness,  enjoying,  when  ¥rett 


*9ar. 


*Naid. 


•  Barnard 
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advanced  m  yean,  health  and  vif^our  of  bo- 
dy, serenity  and  animation  of  mind,  do  not 
entitle  to  be  addressed  forttmate  tenex!  I 
know  not  to  whom,  in  any  age,  thatezpres* 
fdon  could  with  propriety  have  been  used. 
Lonor  may  he  live  to  hear  and  to  feel  itM 

Jonusou'd  love  of  little  children,  which  he 
discovered  upon  all  occasions,  calling  them 
"pretty  dears,"  and  giving  them  sweet- 
meats, was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  real 
humanity  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition  K 

His  uncommon  kindness  to  his  servants, 
and  serious  concern,  not  only  for  their  com- 
fort in  this  world,  but  their  happiness  in  the 
next,  was  another  uncjuestionaDle  evidence 
of  what  all,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  knew  to  be  true. 

Npr  would  it  be  just,  under  this  head,  to 
omit  the  fondness  which  he  showed  for  ani- 
mals which  he  had  taken  under  his  protec- 
tion. I  never  shall  forget  the  indulgence 
with  which  he  treated  Hodge,  his  cat;  for 
whom  he  himself  used  to  go  out  and  buy 
ovsters,  lest  the  servants,  having  that  trou- 
ble, should  take  a  dislike  to  the  poor  crea- 
ture. I  am,  unluckily,  one^  of  those  who 
«  have  an  antipathy  to  a  cat,  so  that  I  am  un- 
easy when  in  the  room  with  one;  and  I  own 
I  frequently  suffered  a  good  deal  fVom  the 
presence  of  this  same  Hodge.  I  recollect 
him*one  day  scrambling  up  Dr.  Johnson's 
breast,  apparently  with  much  satisfaction, 
while  my  friend,  smiling  and  half-whistling, 
rubbed  down  his  ^ck,  and  pulled  him  by 
the  tail;  and  when  I  observed  he  was  a  fine 
cat,  sa^ng,  «  Why,  yes,  air,  but  I  have  had 
cats  whom  i-  liked  better  than  this; "  and 
then,  as  if  perceiving  Hodee  to  be  put  of 
countenance,  adding,  "  But  ne  is  a  very  fine 
cat,  a  very  fine  cat  indeed." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrous  account 
which  he  gave  Mr.  Lanffton  of  the  despica- 
ble state,  of-a  young  gentleman  of  good  fam- 
ily. "  Sir,  when  1  heard  of  him  last,  he  was 
running  about  town  shooting  cats."  And 
then,  in  a  sort  of  kindly  reverie,  he  be- 
thought hunself  of  his  own  favourite  cat, 
and  said, "  But  Hod^e  sha  n't  be  shot;  no, 
BO,  Hodge  shall  not  be  shot." 

He  thought  Mr.  Beauclerk  made  a  shrewd 
and  judicious  remark  to  Mr-  Langton,  who, 
after  having  been  for  the  first  time  in  com- . 
pany  with  a  well-known  wit  about  town, 
was  warmly  admiring  and  praising  him, — 
«*  See  him  again,"  said  Beauclerk. 

His  respect  for  the  hierarchy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  has 
been  mont  than  once  exhibited  in  the  course 

^  Mf.  Cambridge  enjoyed  all  the  bleasiiigs  here 
eoamerated  for  many-  yean  after  this  pawage  was 
written.  He  died  at  bis  seat  near  Twickenhatn, 
Sept  17,  1802,  in  his  eighty-sixth  y»ar.— Ma- 

LOKE. 

'  [See  ante,  p.  5d,  where  Johnson  givei  a  len 
amiable  account  of  hiinself.^£D.] 
TOL    II.  4S 


of  this  work.  Mr.  Sewani  saw  him  pre 
sented  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  de- 
scribed his  bow  to  an  abchbishof  as  suoh 
a  studied  elatwration  of  homage,  such  an 
extenaion  of  limb,  such  a  flexion  of  body, 
as  have  seklom  or  evelr  been  equalled. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  with  much  re- 
gret, that  by  my  own  negligence  I  lost  an 
opportunity  of  having  the  history  of  my 
family  from  its  founder,  Thomas  Boewell^ 
in  1604,  recorded  and  illustrated  by  John- 
son's pen.  Such  was  his  goodness  to  me, 
that  when  I  presumed  to  solicit  him  for  so 
great  a. favour,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  "  Let 
me  have  all  the  materials  you  can  collect, 
and  I  will  do  it  both  in  Latin  and  Engfish; 
then  let  it  be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  be 
deposited  in  various  places  for  security  and 
preservation.''  I  can  now  only  do  the  best 
I  can.  to  makeup  for  this  loss,  keeping  my 
gteat  master  steadily  in  view.  Family  his- 
tories, like  the  imaginei^  nugarum  of-  the 
ancients,  excite  to  virtue ;  axid  X  wish  that 
they  who  really  have  bloody  would  be  more 
careful  to  trace  and  ascertain  its  course. 
Some  have  affected  to  laugh  at  the  history 
of  the  house  of  Yvery  3  :  it  would  be  well 
if  many  othisis  would  transmit  their  pedi* 
grees  to  posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy 
and  generous  zeal  with  which  the  noble 
lord  who  compiled  that  work  has  honoured 
and^rnetuated  his  ancestry. 
^On  Thnrsday,  April  10, 1  introduced  to 
him,  at  his  hous^in  Bolt-court,  the  Hon- 
ourable and  Reverend  William  Stuart  4, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  ;  a  gentleman  truly 
worthy  of  being  known  to  Johnson  ;  being, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  high  birth,  learn 
ing,  travel,  and  eleprant  manners,  an  exem 
plary  parish  priest  in  every  respect 

AAersome  complimente  on  both  sides, 
the  tour  which  Johnson  and  I  had  made  to 
the  Hebrides  was  mentioned.  Johnsof.  "I 

got  an  acquisition  of  more  ideas  by  it  than 
y  any  thing  that  I  remember.  I  saw  quite 
a  different  system  of  life."  6o8WKJ.l. 
"  You  would  not  like  to  make  the  same 
jpurney  again  ?  »*  Johnson.  «« Why  no, 
sir;  not  the  same :  it  is  a  tale  told.  Oravina, 
an  Italian  crittck,  observes,  that  every  man 
desires  to  see  that  of  wliich  he  has  read : 
but  no  man  desires  to  read  an  account  or 
what  he  has  seen:  so  much  does  descrip- 
tion fall  short  of  reality.  Description  only 
excites  curiosity ;  seeing 'satisfies  it.    Other 


'  Written  by  John,  Earl  of  Egmont,  and  printed 
(but  not  published)  in  1764. — Malone. 

*  At  that  time  vicar  of  Luton,  in  BedfordBbire, 
where  he  lived,  for  sbme  vearB,  and  fully  merited 
tbe  character  given  of  him  in  the  text;  he  was 
aAerwaidfl  Loid  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland-r-M alone:  [and  died  May, 
1822,  m  a  very  Strang  way,  having  had  poison,' 
by  mistake  for  medicme,  aaministored  to  him  by 
the  hand  of  bib  lady.— -&>.] 
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people  may  go  and  see  the  Hebrides."  Bos- 
WKLL.  "  1  should  wish  to  eo  ^nd  see 
some  country  totally  different  from  what  I 
have  been  used  to  ;  such  as  Turkey,  where 
religion  and  every  thing  else  are  different.'* 
JoH>80K.  "Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  ob- 
jects of  curiosity, — the  Christian  world,  and 
the  Mahometan  world.  All  the  rest  may 
be  considered  as  barbarous."  Boswbll. 
"  Pray,  sir,  is  the  '  Turkish  Spy  *a  genuine 
book  ?  "  JoHNSOir.  <<  No,  sir.  Mrs.  Man- 
ley,  in  her  life,  says,  that  her  father  wrote 
the  first  two  volumes  :  and  in  another  book, 
*  Dunton's  ^  Life  and  Errours,'  we  find  that 
the  rest  was  written  by  one  Sault,  at  two 

Sumeaa  a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Iidgeley9.» 

.  B08WX1.L.    •*  This  has  been  a  veiy  fao- 
tioils  reign,  owing  to  the  too  great  indul- 

£>ncc  of  government."  Johksoit.  -"/ 
ink  so,  sir.  What  at  first  wi^  lenity, 
grew  timidity.  Yet  this  is  reasoning  ^;70«- 
teriori,  and  may  hot  be  just.  Supposing  a 
few  had  at  first  been  punished,  1  beljeve 
faction  would  Have  been  crushed  ;  but  it 
might  have  been  said,  that  it  was  a  sangui- 
nary reign.  A  man  cannot  tell  h  priori 
what  will  be  best  for  government  to  do. 
This  reign  has  been  very  unfortiin ate.  We 
have  had  an  unsuccessful  war^  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  we  hav6  been  ill  govern- 
ed. One  side  or  other  must  prevail  in  war, 
as  one  or  other  must  win  at  play.  When 
we  beat  Louis,  we  were  not  better  governed ; 
nor  were  the  French-  better  governed  when 
Louis  beat  us." 

On  Saturday,  April  13, 1  visited  him,  in 
company  with  Mr.  A/Vindham,  of  Norfolk, 
whom,  though  a  whig,  he  highly  valued. 
One  of  the  bsst  things  he  ever  said  was  to 
this  gentleman ;  who^  before  he  set  out  for 
Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Northington, 
when  lord  lieutenant,  expressed  to  the  sage 
some  modest  and  virtuous  doubts,  whether 
he  could  bring  himself  to  practise  those  arts 
which  it  is  supposed  a  person  in  that  situa- 
tion has  occasion  to  employ.  "  Do  n't  be 
afraid,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  with  a  pleasant 
smile  ;  "you  will  soon  make  a  very  pretty 
rascal." 

'He  talked  to-day  a  ^ood  deal  of  the  won- 
derful extent  and  vanety  of  London,  and 
observed,  that  men  of  curious  inquiry  might 


'  [ JohiT  DuntoD  was  a  mad  bookseller. — Ed.] 
'  *'  The  Turkish  Spy  '*  was  pretended  to  have 
been  written  originally  in  Arabick;.  from  Arabick 
translated  into  Italian,  and  thence  into^  English. 
The  real  ai^tbocr  of  the  work,  which  was  in  fact 
originally  written  in  Italian,  was  I.  P.  Marana,  a 
Genoese,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1698.  John  Dan- 
ton,  in  his  life,  says,  that  **  ftfr.  IVUIiam  JBratU 
$httw  received  from  Dr.  Midgeley  ibrty  sbiUfaigs 
a  sheet  for  writing  part  of  the  '  Torkish  Spy;*  but 
1  do  not  find  that  he  any  where  mentions '  Sault 
as  engaged  in  that  work..'*^-MAi.ONB. 


see  in  it  such  modes  of  Hie  as  very  few 
could  even  •  imagine.  He  in  particular 
recommended  to  us  to  explore  Wtyping, 
which  we  resolved  to  do  'i 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with 
him,  was  very  much  distressed  that  a  larye 
picture  which  he  had  painted  was  refused 
to  be  received  into  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Aoyal  Academy.  Mrs.  Thrale  knew  John- 
son's character  so  superficially,  as  to  repre- 
sent him  as  unwilling  to  do  small  acts  of 
benevolence ;  and  metttioi'ka,  in  particular, 
that  he  Would  hardly  take  the  trouble  to 
write  a  letter  in  favour  of  his  fiiends.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  he  was  remarkable, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  for  ^hat  sbe 
denies  to  him  ;  and,  above  all,  for  this  very 
sort  of  kindness,  writing  letters  for  those  to 
whom  his  solicitations  might  be  of  service. 
He  now  gave  Mr.  Lowe  the  following:,  of 
which  I  was  diligent  enough,  with  his  per- 
mission, to  take  copies  at  the  next  coflee- 
house,  while  Mr.  Windham  was  so  good 
as  to  stay  by  me. 

**  TO   SIR  JOSHUA   RETNOLDS. 

;  «i2UiAprd,ntt.  • 
"  Sir, — Mr.  Lowe  cofisiders  himself  as 
cut  ofi*  from  all  credit  and  all  hope  by  the 
rejection  of  his  picture  from  the  ExhibitioD. 
Upon  this  work  he  has  exhausted  all  hia 
powers,  and  suspended  all  his  expectations: 
and,  certainly,  to  be  refused  an  opportoDity 
of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  pubuck,  is  in. 
itself  a  very  fi^reat  hardship.  It  is  to  be 
condemned  wiuiout  a  trial. 

'  "  If  you  would  procure  the  revocation  of 
this  incapacitating  edict,  you  would  deliver 
an  uhappy  man  from  great  afijiclion.  The 
council  has  sometimes  reversed  its  own  de- 
termination ;  and  I  hope  that,  by  your  in- 
terposition, this  luckless  picture  maj  be  got 
admitted.    1  am,  &c. 

«  Sam.  JoH5SOif." 

"to   MR.    BARRT. 

« l2th  Aprfl,  iTtS- 

"  Sir, — Mr.  Lowe's  exclusion  from  the 
Exhibition  gives  him  more  trouble  thaJi 
you  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  council 
could  imagine  or  intend.  He  considers  dis- 
grace and  ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  you r  determi nation. 

"  He  says,  that  some  pictures  have  been 
received  after  rejection ;  and  if  there  be 
any  such  precedent,  I  earnestly  entreat  that 
you  will  use  your  interest  in  Ym  favour. 
Of  his  work  lean  say  nothing  p  pretend 
not  to  judge  of  painting,  and  this  picturej 

»  \Ve  accordingly  carried  oar  achwue  inib  «»■ 
cation,  in  October,  1792;  hot  whether  from  that 
uniformity  fvhich  haa  in  modem  tioiea,  in  a  great 
degree,  spread  threugh  evenr  part  of  the  r»- 
tropolis,  or  from  oof  want  of  sniBcisot  ewrtwfl, 
we  were  diaappoiBied.-^Bo8WSiJU 
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nerer  am ;  "but  I  conceive  it  eztremelv 
hard  to  shut  out  any  man  from  the  possihit 
ity  of  success;  and  therefore  I  repeat  my 
recluest  that  you  wiil  propose  the  re-con^ 
sideration  of  Mr.  Lowe's  case  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  among  the  council  with  whom  my 
name  can  have  any  weight,  be  pleased  to 
communicate  to  them  the  desire  o|,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

•  ."  Sam.  JonNSOR.'^ 


Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted  ;-  and  Mr.  Lowe's  performance  was 
admitted  at  Somerset^place.  The  subject, 
as  I  recollect,  was  the  oeluge,  at  that  point 
of  time  when  the  water  was  verging  to  the 
top  of  the  last  uncovered  mountain.  .  Near 
to  the  spot  was  seen  the  last  of  the  antedi- 
luvian race,  exclusive  of  those  who  were 
saved  in  .the  ark  of  Noah.  I'his  was  one 
of  those  giants,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  who  had  still  strength  to  swim,  and 
withxine  of  his  handi^  held  aloft  his  infant 
chikL  Upon  the  small  remaining^  dry  spot 
.  appeared  a  famished  lion,  ready  to  spring 
at  the. child  and  devour  it.  Mr.  Lowe 
told  me  that  Johnson  said  to  him,  "  Sir, 
your  picture  is  noble  and  probable."  *'  A 
compliment,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Lowe,  <<from 
a- man  who  cannot  He,  and  cannot  be  mis- 
taken.*? 

About  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lucy 
Poiier,  mentioning  his  bad  health,  and  that 
he*  intended  a  visit  to  Lichfield.  <*  It  is," 
says  he,  "with  no  great  expectation  of 
amendment  tfiBX  I  make  every  year  a  jour* 
ney  into  the  country  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
visit  those  whose  kindness  has  been  often 
experienced." 

On  April  18  (being  Good  Friday),  I 
fi>und  him  at  breakfast,  in  his  usual  manner 
upon  that  day»  drinking  tea  without  milk, 

^  and  eating  a  cross  bun  to  prevent  faintness ; 

"we  went  to  St.  Clement's  church,  as  fbr- 
m^erly.  When  we  came  home  from  church, 
he  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  stone  seats 
at  his  garden  door,  and  I  took  the  other, 
and  thus  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a  placid 
frame  of  mind,  he  talked  away  very  easily. 
Johnson;  **  Were  I  a  country  gentleman 
I  should  not  be  very  hospiubie ,  I  shouki 
not  have  crowds  in  my  house."  Bos- 
well.  "  Sir  Alexander  Dick  tells  me  tliat 
he  remembers  having  a  thousand  people  in 
a  year  to  dine  at  his  house ;  that  is,  reck- 
oning each  .person. as  one,  each  time  that 
lie  dined  there."  .Johksok.  *<  That,  sir, 
is  about  three  a  day."  Bos  well.  ^<  How 
your  jBtatement  lessens  the  idea  !"  Johk- 
BON.  "  That,  air,  is  the  good  of  counting. 
li  brings  every  thing  to  a  certainty,  which 
before  floated  in  the  mind  indefinitely. 
BoswELL.  « But  Omne  ignotum  pro 
nu^nifko  est :  one  is  soov  to  have  this 
diminished."    Johnson.  "*^ Sir,  you  should 


not  allow  yourself  to  be  delighted  witii 
errour."  Boswell.  **  Three  a  day  seem 
but  fbw."  JoBNSON«  **  Nay,  dr,  he  who 
entertains  three  a  day  does  very  liberally. 
And  if  there  is,  a  large  family,  the  poor  en- 
tertain those  three,  for  they  eat  what  the 
poor  wouki  get :  there  must  be  superfluous 
meat ;  it  must  be  given  to  the  poor,  or 
thrown  out."  Boswbli..  "I  observe  in 
London,  that  the  poor  go  about  and  gather 
bones,  which  I  understand  are  manufac- 
tured." JoHNeoN.  *<  Yes,  sir ;  they  boil 
them,  and-e^ctact  a  grease  from  them  ibr 
greasing  wheels  and  other  purposes.  Of 
the  best  piecea  they  make  a  mock  ivory, 
which  is  used  ibr  hafts  to  knives,  and  vari- 
ous other  things ;  the  coarser  pieces  they 
burn  and  pound,'  and  aell  the  ashes."  Bos- 
WBLL.  <<  For  what  purpose,  sir  ?  "  John- 
son. <<  Why,  sir,  for  making  a  furnace  for 
tlie  chemists  for  melting  iron.  A  paste 
made  of  burnt  bones  will  stand  a  stronger 
heat  than  any  thing  else.  Consider,  sir,  if 
you  are  to  melt  iron,  you  cannot  line  your 
pot  with  brass,  because  it  is  softer  than 
iron,  and  would  melt  sooner ;  nor  with  iron, 
for  though  malleable  iron  is  harder  than 
cast  iron,  yet  it  would  not  do  ^  but  a  paste 
of  burnt  liones  will  not  melt."  Bosweuu 
"Do you  know,  sir,  I  have  discovered  a 
manufacture  to  a  great  extent,  of  what  you 
only  piddle  at — scraping  and  drying  the  peel 
of  oranges  1  ?  At  a  place  in  Newgate-street 
there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  prepared^ 
which  they  sell  to  Uie  distillers."  John 
SON.  "  Sir,  I  believe  they  make  a  higher 
thing  out  of  them  than  a  spirit ;  they  make 
what  is  called  orange-butter,  the  oil  of  the 
orange  inspissated,  which  they  mix  per- 
haps with  common  pomatnm,  and  make  it 
frajfrant  The  oil  does,  not  ^  off  in  the 
drying." 

BoswBLL.  "  I  wish  to  hare  a  good  wall- 
ed garden."  Johnson.  <'  i  do  nU  thmk  it 
woukl  he-worth  the  expen^^  to  vou.  We 
coaq[>ute,  in  England,  a  purk-wall  at  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  mile;  now  a  gaidenrwall 
must  cost  at  least  as  much.  ¥  ou  intend 
your  trees  shoukl  grow  higher  than  a  deer 
will  leap.  Now  let  us  see;  for  a  hundred 
pounds  you  could  only  have  forty-four, 
square  yardai>,-w^  ia  very  httle;  for  two 


'  It  is  sD|^este4P^  me  by  an  anonymow  anoo- 
tator  on  my  work,  that  thejeaaon  why  Dr.  John- 
son collected  thd  peek  of  sqneezed  oranges  may 
be  found  in  cbe  358th  Letter  in  Mn.  Piozzi^s 
Collection^  ^liere  it  appears  that  he  recommended 
**  dried  oraa^o-peel,  finely  powdered,*'  as  a  medi- 
cin6.^Bo»f^Ei'L.     [See  ante,  vol.  i  p..  6X2, 

'  [T^  Bishop  of  Ferns  obaerres,  that  Mr. 
BoM^  here  mistakes  forty-fonr  aquare  yar4i 
for^vty-fow  yardt  $quare,  and  tlios  makes 
Jslmson  talk  Ronsenae.  What  Johnson  probably 
■ski  was  t&k:  1760  yaida4>f  wall  cost  a  tbonsaad 
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bondred  poundg  /cm  may  hffv«  eighty^Tour 
square  yards^  which  is  very  welU  Bat 
when  will  you  get  the  value  or  two  hundred 
pounds  of  walls,  in  fruit,  in  your  climate? 
Mo,  sir;  such  contention  ^th  nature  is  not 
worth  while.  I  would  plant  an  orchard, 
and  have  plenty  of  such  fruit  as  ripen  well 
in  yourcountry.  My  friend,  Dr,  Madden^ 
of  Ireland,  said,  that  <  in  an  orchard  tliere 
should  be  enough  to  eat,  ehouffh  to  lay  up, 
enough  to  be  stolen,  andenough  to  rot  upon 
the  ground.'  Cherries  are  an  early  fruit; 
you  may  have  them;  and  you  may  have  the 
early  apples  and  pears,'*  Bosw^ll.  "We 
cannot  have  nonpareils  "  Johhson  ^*  Sir, 
you  can  no  more  have  nonpareils  than  you 
can  have  grapes."  Boswell.  <*  We  have 
them,  sir:,  but  they  are  very  bad  "  John- 
soF.  *'  Nay,  sir,  never  try  to  have  a  thi^ 
merely  to  show  that  you  cannot  have  it. 
From  ground  that  would  let  for  forty  shil 
ings  you  may  have  a  large  orchard;  and 
vou  see  it  joosts  you  only  fortv  shiltinffs. 
Nay,  you  may  graze  the  ground  when  tne 
trees  are  grown  up;  you  cannot,  while  they 
are  young."  Bos  well.  *<  is  not  a  good 
garden  a  veiy  common  thing  in  England, 
sir?  "  JoHifsoir.  **  Not  so  common,  sir, 
as  you  imagine.  In  Lincohishire  there  is 
hardly  an  orchard;  in  StafTordshire  very  lit- 
tle fruit.?*  BoswKLL.  '"  Has  Langlon  no 
orchard? "  JoHirsoxr.  "  No,  sir."  Bos- 
well.  "Howaojsir?"  Johnson  "Why, 
sir;  from  the  general  negligence  of  the  coun- 
ty. He  has  4t  not,  because  nobody  else  has 
it."  Boswbll.  "  A  hotrhouse  is  a  certain 
^ng;  I  may  have  that"  Johnsov.  "  A 
hot-house  is  pretty  certain;  but  you  must 
first  build  it,  tnen  yrm  must  keep  fires  in  it» 
and  you  mast  have  a  gardener  tp  take  care 
of  it."  BoswuLL.  **  But  if  I  have  a  gar- 
dener at  any  rate?  ••  Johnson.  "  Why, 
yes."  BoswELL.  "  I  'd  have  it  near  my 
house;  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  in  the 
orchard."  Johvson.  "  Yes,  I  'd  have  it 
near  my  house.  I  would  plant  a  great 
many  currants;  the  fruit  is  good,  and  they 
make  a  pretty  sweetoaeat." 

I  record  this  niinixte  detail,  which  some 
may  think  trifling,  in  order  to  show  clearly 
how  this  great  man,  whose  mind  could 
grasp  such  large  and  eikmsive  subjects,  as 
he  has  shown  in  his  literaViabours,  was  yet 
well-informed  in  the  comnbn  afiairs  of  hfe, 
and  loved  to  illustrate  them. 


fyoands;  therefore,  one  handred  a)id  seventy-six 
yards  will  cost  a  bondred  pounds.  One  Irandred 
and  seventy-six  yacds  will  enclose  a  ^rden — not 
of  forty-foor  j^uore  yanh,  which  w%uld  be  a 
•mall  closet — ^bat  of  foity-ibnr  yttrds  $quare, 
nearly  half  an  acre.  Of  coone,  its  doatl4i  will 
Wisll  enclose  a  garden  of  eighty-eight  yards  auare 
(eigbty-/our  is  either  a  misprint  or  an  additKoid 
error),  and  that,  as  Johnson  remarks,  is  very  wdi|, 
Ibr  it  woukl  be  above  an  acre  and  a  half. — Ed.} 


Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrated  Vf^  of  di> 
cution  ^, .  came  in,  and  then  tie  went  up 
stairs  into  the  study.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
taught  many  clergymen.  JoHiisdli^  "  I 
Yiaoet  not"  Walkbe.  **  I  have  Ifti^ht 
only  one,  and  he  is  the  best  reader  I  ever 
heard^  not  by  my  teaching,  but  by  his  own 
natural  talents."  Johnson.  <*Were  he 
the  best  reader  in  the  world,  I  would  not  have 
it  told  that  he  was  taught."  Here  was  ene 
of  his  peculiar  prejudices.  Could  it  be  any 
disadvantage  to  the  clergyman  to  have  it 
known  that  he  was  taught  an*  eas;^  and 
graceful  delivery?  Bos  well.  *<  Will  yon 
not  alk>w,  sir,  tnat  a  man  may  be  taught  to 
read  well  ?  "  Johnson  "  Why,  sir,  so  far 
as  to  read  better  than  he  might  do  without 
being  taught,  yea.  Formerly  it  was  sup- 
posed that  there  was  no  difference  in  read 
mg,  but  that  one  read  as  well  as  another.* 
BoswELL.  '<  It  is  wonderful  to  see  old 
Sheridan  as  enthusiastick  about  oratory  as 
ever."  Walkee  '**  His  enthusiasm  as  to 
what  oratory  will  do,  may  be  too  great: 
but  hei  reads  well  "  Johnson.  **  He  reads 
well,  but  he  reads  bw;  and  you  know  it  is 
much  easier  to  read-  \cm  than  to  read  hig)i; 
for  when  you  read  high,  you  are  much  more 
limited,  vour  loudest  note  can  be  but  one, 
and  so  the  variety  is  iess  in  prooortion  to 
the  loudness.  Now  some  people  have  oeca- 
sion  to  speak  to  an,  extensive  audience,  and 
must  speak  k>ud  to  be  heard."  Waleei. 
"  The  art  is  to  read  strong,  though  k>w." 

jTalking  of  the  origin  of  language:-^ 
Johnson.  **  it  must  have  come  by  inspira- 
tion. A  thousand,  nay  a  million  of  childien 
coukl  not  invent  a  language.  Wliile  the 
organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  understand- 
ing enough  to  form  a  language;  by  the  tisne 
that  there  is  understanding  enough,  the  or* 
gans  are  become  stiff.  We  know  that  aA 
ter  a  certain  age  we  cihnot  learn  to  pro- 
nounce a  new  language.  No  ibreigiier, 
who  comes  to  England  when  advanc^  in 
life,  ever  pronounces'  English  tolerably  well; 
at  least  such  instances  are  very  rare 
When  I  maintain  that  language  must  have 
come  by  inspiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  in- 
spiration is  required  for  rhetorick,  and  all 
tne  beauties  of  language;  for  when  once 
man  has  lanffuaij^,  we  can  conceive  that  be 
may  gradually  form  modifications  of  it.  I 
mean  only  that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to 
be  necessary  to  give  man  the  facultv  of 
speech;  to  infbrm  him  that  he  may  Kave 
speech;  which  I  think  he  could  no  more 
find  out  without  inspiration,  than  cows  or 
hogs  would  think  *of  such  a  faculty." 
»  Wa  leer.  <^  Do  you  think,  sir,  tl  at  there  are 
any  perfect  synonymes  in  any  language?* 
Johnson.     <<  Originally  there   were   not: 

^  [He  published  several  works  on  elocstkui 
and  pronunciation/snd  died  Angnst  1,  1807,  is 
the  seventy-aixth  year  of  his  age.— £d.] 
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but  by  vpi&ff  words  neghgen^Vy  or  in  poet- 
ry, one  word  comes  to  be  confomided  with 
another. '* 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  <«  A  friend  of 
mine,*'  8aid  he,  <*came  to  nie  and  told  roe, 
that  a  tady  ^  wished  to  have  Dr.  Dodd% 
picture  in  a  bracelet,  and  asked  ne  for  a 
motto.  I  daid,  I  could  think  of  no  better 
than  Currai  Ltx.  I  was  very  willins;  to 
have  him  pardoned,  that  is,  to  have  the 
sentence  changed  to  transportation:  but, 
when  he  was  once  handed,  1  did  not  wish 
he  should  be  made  a  saint. ^ 
•  Mrs.  Burney,  wife  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  came  in,  and  he  seemed  to  be  enter- 
tained With  her  conversation.  \ 

Garrick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extrav- 
agantly expensive.^  Johnson,  from  his  dis- 
like to  exaggeration,  would  not  allow  that 
it  was  distinguished  by  an-  extraordinary 
pomp,  '^'^^re  (here  not  six  horses  to 
each  coach  ?  **  said  Mrs,  Bumey.  Jobivson. 
**  Madam,  there  were  no  more  six  horses 
ttian  six  phcBnixes." 

Mrs.  Bumey  wondered  that  some  Very 
beautifHl  new  buildings  should  be  erected 
in  Moorfields,  in  so  shocking  a  situation  as 
between  Bedlam  and  St  Luke's  Hospital; 
and  said  she  coiild  not  live  there.  John- 
son. "  Na^,  madam,  you  see  nothing 
there  to  hurt  you.  You  no  more  think  of 
madness  bv  having  windows  that  look  to 
Bedlam,  than  you  think  of  death  by  hav- 
ing windows  that  look  to- a  churchyard." 
Mrs.  Burnet.  "We  may  look  to  a 
churchyard,  sir;  for  it  is  right  that  we 
should  be  kept  in  mind  of  death."  John- 
son. "  Nay,  madam,  if  you  go  to  that,  it 
is  right  that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of 
madness,  which  is  occasioneo  bv  too  much 
indulgence  of  imaginatioh.  I  think  a  very 
morffl  use  may  be  made  of  these  new 
building^:  I  would  have  those  who  have 
heated  imaginations  live  there,  and  take 
warning."  Mrs.  Burnet.  "But,  sir, 
many  of  the  poor  people  that  are  mad  have 
become  so  from  disease,  or  from  distressing 
events.  It  is,  therefore,  uq^  their  fault,  but 
their  misfortune ;  and,  therefore,  to  think 
of  them  is  a  melancholy  consideration.'*' 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it 
was  too  late  for  the  service  of  the  church  at 
three  o'clock.  I  took  a  walk,  and  left  him 
alone  for  some  time;  then  returned,  and  we 
had  coffee  and  conversation  again  by  our- 
selves. 

I  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  fHend  of 
mine  as  a  curious  case  for  his  opinion^— 

1  [The  Editor  has  been  told  that  the  ladv  was 
Dff.  Dodd*s  relict;  bat  if  this  wai  so.  Dr.  Johnson 
toM  not  have  been  aware  of  it,  as  he  could 
baldly  have  disapproved  of  her  wearinc  his 
pietnre,  and.  would  sorely  not  have  insultea  h/(r 
oy  Ach  ao  answer.— Ed.] 

'  [Probably  Lord  Moantitaait,  aAerwaids  fiist 
Maiqais  of  Bote.— Ei>.] 


"  He'  18  the  most  mexplicable  man  to  me 
that  I  ever  kaew.  Can  you  explain  him, 
sir?  He  is,  I  really  believe^  noble-minded, 
generous,  and  princely.  But  his  most  in- 
timate friends  may  be  separated  frt>m  him 
for  years,  without  his  ever- asking  a  ques- 
tion concerning'  them.  He  will  meet  them 
with  a  fbnpatity,  a  ooldness,  a  stately  in« 
diflerence :  but  when  the^  come  olose  to 
himytind  fairly  engage  him  in  conversation, 
t}^y  find  him  as  easv,  pleasant,  and  Jdnd  as 
they  could  wish.  One  then  supposes  that 
what  is  so  agreeable  will  soon  be  renewed; 
but  stay  awa^  from  him  for  half  a  year, 
and  he  will  neither  call  on  you,  nor  send  t(» 
inquire  about  you."  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  I  cannot  ascertain  his  character  exactly, 
as  I  do  not  know  him  ;  but  I  should  not 
like  to  have  such  a  man  for  my  friend.  He 
may  loVe  study,  and  wish  not  to  be  inter* 
rupted  by  his  friends';  Amieijurei  tempO' 
rf#.  He  may  be  a  frivolous  man,  and  be  so 
much  occupied  with  petty  pursuits  that  he 
may  not  want  friends.  Or  he  may  have  a  no- 
tion that  there  is  dignity  in  appearing  in- 
different, while  h^  in  fact  may  not  be  more 
indifferent  at  his  heart  than  another." 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  8t  Clem 
ent's  at  seven,  and  then  part^. 

(The  reader  will  recollect^  that  in  ^^^ 
the  year  1776,  when  Dr.  Johnson 
visited  France,  he  was  kindly  entertained 
bv  the  English  Benedictine  monks  at  Pa-» 
ns3.  One  of  that  body,  the  Rev.  Jamea 
Compton,  in  the  course  of  some  conversa- 
tion with  him  at  that  time,  asked  him,  if 
any  of  them  should  become  converts  to  the 
protestant  faith,  and  should  visit  England, 
whether  they  might  hope  for  a  friendly  re- 
ception from  him :  to  which  he  warmly  re- 
plied, "  that  he  shouki  receive  such  a  oon«* 
vert  most  cordially."  In  consequence  of 
this  conversation,  Mr.  Compton,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  having  some  doubts  con- 
cerning the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
bred,  was  induced,  by  reading  the  110th 
Number  of  <<  The  Rambler,*^  (on  Repbnt- 
▲NOB,)  to  consider  the  subject  more  deeply; 
and' the  result  of  his  inquiries  was,  a  deter- 
mination to  become  a  protestant 4.  With 
this  view,  in  the  summer  of  178ft,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  from  whence 
he  had  been  absent  fVom  his  sixth  to  his 
thirty-fiflh  year;  and  on.  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don', very  scantily  provided  with  the  means 
of  subsistence,  he  immediately  repaired  to 


*  See  anttf  p.  9.— MaxiOHK. 

*  [Mr.  Marklaad  observes,  that  m  the  ve^T 
paper  of  the  Rambler,  to  yfrbkh  Mr.  Compton '■ 
converBion  is  attributed,  is  to  be  foond  a  passage, 
by  oe  means  in  principle  hostile  to  the  nsts.  and 
otfier  penitential  observances  practised  by  the 
Romish  chareh.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  hoped  and 
believed  that  Mr.  Compton  *s  coovenian  rested 
•poa  deeper  gronods  than  the  obssrvatwos  in  the 
RaniUer.— Ei>.] 
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Bolt-court,  to  vtsit  Dr.  JdbiMoo;  and  hav« 
inflf  informed  him  of  his  de«re  to  be  ad* 
muted  into  the  church  of  England,  for  this 
purpose  solicited  his  aid  to  procure  for  him 
an  introduction  to  the  bishop  of  London, 
Dr.  Lowth.  At  the  time  of  his  first  visit, 
Johnson  was  so  much  indisposed,  that  he 
could  allow  him  oiily  a  short  conversation 
of  a  few  minutes;  but  he  desired  him  to  call 
affain  in  the  course  of  the  following  week. 
When  Mr.  Gompton  visited  him  a  second 
time,  he  was  perleotly  recovered  from  fiia 
indiapoaition;  received  him  with  the  utmost 
cordiality;  and  not  only  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  in  which  his  friend- 
ly interposition  had  been  requested,  but 
with  great  kindness  exerted  himself  in  this 
gentleman's  favour,  with  a  view  to  his  fu- 
ture subsistence,  and  immediately  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  present  support. 

Finding  that  the  proposed  introduction 
to  the  butfiop  of  London  nad  from  some  ac- 
cidental causes  been  deferred,  lest  Mr. 
Compton,  who  then  lodged  at  Highgate, 
ahould  suppose  himself  neglected,  he  wrote 
aim  the  foUowing  note: 

*'T0   the   EBVBaftND    MR.    COMTTOlf. 
«^6taOctolMr,  iTtS. 

<*  SiE,-*I  have  directed  Dr.  Vyse's  letter 
to  be  sent  to  you,  that  you  may  know  the 
vituation  of  your  business.  Delays  are  in- 
cident to  aU  affairs;  but  there  appears  no- 
thing in  your  case  of  either  supercilioua- 
ness  or  neglect  Dr.  Vyse  seems  lo  wish 
yon  vnXL  -I  am^  sir,  your  most  bumble 
servant,  "  Sue  JoHjraoH,** 

Mr.  Coinpton  hairing,  by  Jobnapn'a  ad- 
vice, quitted  Highgate,  and  settled  in  Lon- 
don, had  now  more  frequent  opportunities 
of  visitinfT  his  friend,  aiid  pronting  by  his 
conversation  and  advice,  still,  however, 
his  means  of  subsistence  bdng  very  scanty. 
Dr.  Johnson  kindly  promised  to  afibrd  him 
a  decent  maintenance,  until  bv  his  own  ex- 
ertions he  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood^ which  benevolent  offer  be  accepted, 
and  hved  entirely  at  Johnson's  expense  till 
the  end  of  January,  17dS;  in  which  month, 
having  previously  been  introduced  to  Bish- 
op LcMFth,  he  was  received  into  oaroom- 
munion  in  St.  James's  parish-chnTcb.  In 
the  ibUowing  April,  the  place  of  under- 
master  of  St.  Paul's  school  having  becoaae 
Tacant,  his  friendlj^  protector  dSl  him  a 
more  essential  service,  by  wiitii^  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  bis  fiKVour,  to  the  Meroefs' 
Companv,  in  whom  the  appoiataaentofthe 
lay: 


solicits  your  votes  to  be  eieetej^  ^i^ern 
terof  St.  Paursachool,  I  testify',  with  great 
sincerity,  that  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  m^ 
of  abilities  sfifiicient,  and  more  th^i  snffi- 
cient,  for  the  duties  of  the  office  for  which 
he  is  a  candidate.  I  am,  gentiemen,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

"Sue.  JoHiraov." 

Though  this  testimony  in  Mr.  Gompton^ 
favour  was  not  attended  with,  immediate 
success,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Edwmids,  who 
had  been  bred  in  St  Paul'«  school^  having 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  office,  yet 
Johnson's  kindness  was  not  withont  effect; 
and  the  result  of  his  recommendation  shows 
how  highly  he  was  estimsted  in  the  gmx 
commercial  ciQr  of  London;  for  his  fetter 
procured  Mr.  Gompton  so  many  well-wish- 
ers in  the  respectable  company  of  mereen, 
that  lie  was  honoured,  by  the  favour  of  se- 
veral of  its  members,  with  more  applica- 
tions to  teach  Latin  and  French  than  he 
could  find  time  to  attend  to.  In  1796,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gilbert,  one  of  his  majestj^ 
French  chaplains,  having  accepted  a  living 
in  Guernsey,  nominated  Mr.  Compion  as 
his  substitute  at  tha  French  chapel  of  Sl 
James's;  which  appointment,  m  April, 
1811,  he  relinquished  for  a  better  in  the 
French  chapel  at  Bethnal  Green.  By  the 
favour  of  Dr.  Porteus,  the  late  excellent 
Bishop  of  London,  he  was  also  anpcnnied, 
in  1603,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  cha^l  at 
Sl  James's;  a  staticm  which  be  atifl 
hokisU 

On  Sunday,  April  90,  being  Kaster-dav, 
afler  attending  solemn  service  at  St.  PauTs, 
I  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  found  Mr. 
Lowe,  the  painter,  sitting  with  him.  Mr. 
Lowe  mentioned  the  great  umnber  of  new 
buildii^  of  late  in  Condon,  yet  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  observed,  that  tl»e  number  of 
inhabitants  was  not  increased.  Johhsov. 
'^  Why,  sir,  the  bilb  of  morta{it|r  prove  that 
no  more  people  die  now  than  fonnetiy;  so 
it  is  plain  no  more  liva.  The  register  <^ 
births  proves  nothing,  for  not  one-truth  of 
the  people  of  London  are  bom  there.'' 
Boswu.1..  «■  I  bdieve,  sir,  a  great  manr 
of  die  children  bora  in  London  die  early." 
JoHKseir.  "Why,  yes,  air."  Boswau. 
^  But  those  who  do  live  are  as  stoat  and 
stionff  people  as  any.  Dr.  Price  aaya,  ther 
mast  be  naturally  atioog  to  get  tkiongh.'' 
JoB!«soa.  ^  That  is  sysloa,  sir.  A  giest 
traveller  nbscrves,  that  it  iaaaid  thete  are 


'  TO  Tu  womsHiFFn.  coxr  A5T  or 

MKUcaas. 
•nia  ri«t,Fim«mrt,  ina  airt,  rm. 

■*  GaKTi.Kire3r,~At  tiie  request  of  the  i 
1  Mr.  Jaoaas  Comploa,  who  now] 
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.  no  weak  or  deformed  people  amoBg  the  In* 
dians;  but  he,  with  much  sagacity,  aaaigjia 
the  reason  of  this,  which  is,  that  th&  hard- 
ship of  their  life  as  hunters  and  fishera  does 
not  albw  weak  o^  diseased  children  to  grow 
up.  Now  had  I  been  an  Indian  I  must 
have  died  early;  my  eyes  would  not  have 
served  me  to  get  food.  I,  indeed,,  now 
could  fish)  give  ine  English  tackle;  bat  had 
I  been  an  Indian,  I  must  have  starved,  or 
they  would  liave  knocked  me  on  the  head, 
when  they  saw  I  could  do  nothing."  Bo»- 
WELL.  *<  Perhaps  thev  would  have  taken 
care  of  you;  we  are  told  they  are  fond  of 
oratory,— you  would  have  talked  to  them." 
JoilKsoN.  •"'Nay,  sir,  I  should  not  have 
lived  lopg  enough  to  be  fit  to  talk;  I  should 
have  been  dead  before  I  was  ten  vears  old. 
t)eipe)i\d  upon  it,  sir,  a  savage,  when  he  is 
iiungry,.  will  not-  carry  about  with  him  a 
looby  of  nine  years  old^  who  cannot  help 
him^lf.  They  have  no  affection,  sir." 
BoswELL.  "  I  believe  natural  affection.  Of 
which  we  hear 'so  much,  Js  irery  small." 
JoHifsoK.  '*  Sir,  natural  affection  is  noth- 
ing; but  affection  from  principle  and  es- 
tablished duty  is  sometimes  wonderfully 
strong."  Lowe.  *<A  hen,  sir,  will  feed 
her  chickens  in  preference  to  herself." 
JoBifsoK.    *5  But  we  do  n't  know  that  the 


hen  is  hungiy;  let  the  hen  he  fairly  hun* 
gry,  and  I'll  warrant  she'll  peck  the  com 
herself.    A  cock,  I  believe,  will  feed  hens 


instead  of  himself:  but  we  do  n't  know  that 
the  cock  IS  hungry."  Boswell.  "  And 
that,  sir,  is  not  from  affection,  hut  gallantry. 
But  some  of.  the  Indians  have  tmection." 
JoHirsoK.  "Sir,  that  they  help. some  of 
their  children  is  plain;  for  some  of  them 
live,  which  they  could  not  do  without  be- 
ing helj>ed.'' 

I  dined  with  him:  the  company  were 
Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  and  Mr. 
Lowe.  He  seemed  not  to  be  well,  talked 
little,  grew  drowsy  soon  ailer  dinner,  and 
retired  ;  upon  which  I  went  awinr. 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mr.  Burke's 
seat  in  the  country,  from  whence  I  was  re^ 
called  by  an  express,  that  a  near- relation  of 
mine  had  killed  hia  antagonist  in  a  duel, 
and  was  himself  dangerously  wounded,  I 
saw  little  of  Dr.  Johnson  till  Monday, 
April  28,  when  I  S[)ent  a  considerable  part 
of  the  day  with  him,  and  introduced  the 
subject  which  then  chiefly  occupied  my 
mind.  Johhsos.  "  I  do  not  see,  sir,  that 
fighting  is  ab^olutely.forbidden  in  scripture; 
I  see  revenge  forbidden,  but  not  self-de- 
fence." BoswEJLii.  "  The  quakers  say  it 
is.—'  Unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  •  one 
cheek,  offer  him  aiso  the  other.'  ".  Jorio- 
soN.  "But  stay,  sir;  the  text  ib  meant 
only  to  have  the  effect  of  moderating  pas- 
sion ;  it  is  plain  that  we.  are  not  to  take  it 
in  a  Htoral  sense.    We  see  this  from  the 


context,  where  there  are  other  esommen 
dations  ;  which,  I  warrant  you,  the  quaker 
will  not  take  Ikerallv ;  as,  for  instance, 
<  Froin  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn 
thou  not  away.'  Let  a  men  whose  credit 
is  bad.  come  to  a  quaker,  and  sav, 'Well, 
sir,  lend  me;^a  hundred  pounds;'  he'll  find 
him  as  unwilling  ^s  anv  oth^r  man.  No, 
sir;  a  man  may  shoot  the  man  who  invades 
his  character,  as  he  may  shoot  him  who  at- 
tempts to  break  into  his  house  >.  So,  in 
1745,  my  friend,  Tom  Cumraing,  the  qyaker, 
9aid  he  would  not  fight,  but  he  would  drive 
an  ammunition  cart ;'  and  we  know  that  the 
quakers  have  sent  flannel  waistcoats  tO  our 
9Qldiers,.to  enable  them  to  fight  better." 
Bosw^LL.  '<  When  a  man  is  (he  aggres- 
sor, and  by  ill  usage  forces  on  a  duel  in 
which  he  is  killed,  have  we  not  little  ground 
to  hope  that  he  is  gone  to  a  state  of  happi- 
ness r"  JoHtfsoN.'^  "Sir,  we  are  not  to 
judge  determinately  of  the  state  in  which  a 
man  leaves  this  life.  He  mav  in  a  moment 
have  repented  effectually,  and  it  is  possible 
may  have  been  accepted  of  God.  There  is 
in  '  Camden's^  Remains '  an  epitaph  upon  a 
very  wicked  man,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  in  which  be  is  supposed  to 
fiay,         ^ 

<  Between  the  ^tirmp  and  the  ground, 
I  mexty  aak'd,  I  mercy  fband  *.>*>' 

BoswELL.  <*  Is  not  the  .expression  in  the 
burial-service,-^*  in  the  mre  and  certain 
hope  of  a  blessed' 3  resurrection ' — ^too  strong 

>  I  think  it  necenary  to.  cantion  my  readeit 
against  conclnding  that,  in  tliis  or  any  other  con- 
versation of  Dr.  Johnson,  they  have  hia  aerioot 
and  ^leliberate  opinion  on  the  sabject  of  duelling. 
In  my  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  thin! 
edit  p.  886,  it  appears  that  be  made  tiss  frank 
Gonftssion  :  '*  Nobody,  at  times,  talks  more  laxly 
than  t  do  ;"  and  ibid.  p.  281,  "  He  fairiy  owned 
lie  coald  not  explain  the  rationality  of  duelling.*.' 
We  may,  therefore,  infer,  that  be  could  not  think 
that  justifiable,  which  seems  so  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that,  from  the  prevalent 
notions  of  honour,  a  gentleman  who  receives  a 
challenge  is  reduced  to  a  dreadful  alternative.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  b  furnished  by  a 
elasse  in  the  will  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas,  of 
the  Guards,  written  the  night  before  he  fell  in  a 
duel,  September  8,  1788:  "  In  the  first  place,  I 
commit  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  in  hopes  of 
his  mercy  and  pardon  for  the  irreligious  step  I 
now  (in  compliance  with  the  unwarrantable 
elMtoms  of  this  wbked  world)  put  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  taking." — BoswELXi. 

'  In  repeaOng  this  epitaph,  Johnson  imp^ved: 
it    The  origin^  runs  thus: 

*■  Betwist  the  itimp  and  fhe  grooad, 
Meroy  I  ask'd,  mercy  I  Ibniid.'*— Hi^Loax. 

*  [Mr.  Boswell,  quoting  from  memory,  faas-in- 
teipolated  the  'word  **  blessed."  The  words  are 
**  ia  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resuirectioa," 
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to  be  used  indiseriminately,  and,  ihdeed, 
sometimes  when  those  over  whose  bodies  it 
is  said  have  beei^  notoriously  profane  ?" 
Johnson.  ."  It  is  sure  and  certain  hopej 
sir,  not  belief /*  I  did  not  insist  further  ; 
but  cannot  help  thinking  that  less  positive 
words  would  be  more  proper  i. 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very 
fat,  so  ieisto  be  incommoded  with  corpulen- 
cy, he  said, "  He  eats  too  muohrsir."  Bos- 
WELL.  "I  don't  know,  sir;  you:  will,  see 
one  man  fat,  wl^o  eats  moderately,  and 
another  lean,  who  eats  a  great  deal." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  whatever  may  be 
the  quantity  that  a  man  eats,  it  is  plain 
that  u  he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten  more  than 
he  should  have  done.  One  man  may  have 
a  digestion  that  consumes  food  better  than, 
common ;  but  it  is  certain  that  solidity  is 
increased  by  putting,  something  to  it'^ 
Bos  WELL.  "  But  may  not  solids  swell  and 
be  distended  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  they 
may  swell  and  be  distended ;  but  that  is  not 

We  talked  of  the  accusation-  against  a 
gentleman  9  for  supposed  delinquencies  in 
India.  JohnsoKi^  "Wbat  foundation 
there  is  for  accusation  I  know  not,  but  they 
will  not  get  at  hmi.  Where  bad  actions,  are 
committed  at  so  great,  a  distance,  adelin- 


Scc.  Sec.  L'Eitraiige,  in  hia  **  Alliance  of  Divioe 
Offices,*'  p.  802,  obflervea  **  tliese  words  import 
the  faith  of  the  congregation  then  present  in  the 
article  of  the  resurrection.  The  plural,  *  our  vile 
bodies,*''  excludes  the  restraist  to  a  singular 
namber.*'  The  reformed  liturgies  have  imiibrmly 
employed  the  same  cautious  language.  ^  one  of 
the  prayera  used  in  the  burial  service,  in  the  first 
book  of  Edward  VI.  the  following  passage  occurs: 
**  We  give  thee  hearty  thanks  ibr  this,  thy  servant, 
whom  thou  hast  delivered,  &c,  Sec  And,  at  we 
Irtutf  bast  brought  hii  soul  into  sure  coosolalion 
of  rest.''— J.  H.  Ma&kland.] 

*  Upon  this  objeictioQ  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph 
Charton,  fellow  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxfoni, 
has  favoured  me  with  the  foIk>wing  satisfacloiy 
observation:  "The  passage  in  the  burial-service 
does  not  mean  the  resurrection  of  the  penoa  in- 
terred, but  the  general  resurrection;  it  is  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection;  not  his 
resurrection.  Where  the  deceased  is  really  spokeit 
of,  the  expression  is  very  different, — '■  as  our  hope 
m  this  our  bn)ther  doth'  [rest  in  Clirist] ;  a  mode 
of  speech  consistent  with  every  thing  but  absolute 
certainty  that  the  person  departed  dotV  not  rest  in 
Christ,  which  no  one  caa  be  awured  oi*  without 
unmediate  revelation  from  Heaven.  In  the  fint 
-of  these  places,  also, '  eternal  life '  does  no|  neoes- 
sarHy  mean  eternity  of  bliss,  bi;t  merely  the 
eternity  of  the  state,  whether  in  happiness  or  in 
misery,  to  ensue  upon  the  resurrection;  whkh  is 
probably  the  sense  of  *  the  life  everlasting,'  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  See  Wheatly  and  Rennet  on 
the  Comimon  Prayer*'* — Boswbi,l. 

•  [Either  Sir  Elijah  Impey«  or  Mr.  Wamn 
Uastiogi.— Ed.] 


quent  can  obscure  'ihe  evidence  till  the  scent 
becomes  cold ;  there  is  a  cloud  between, 
ni^hich  cannot  be  penetrated  :  therefore  all 
distant  power  is  bad.  I  am  clear  that  the 
best  plan  for  the  government  of  India  is  a 
despotick  gevemour ;  for  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  it  is  evidently  the  best  government ; 
and  supposing  him  to  be  a  bad  man,  it  is 
better  to  have  one  plunderer  than  many. 
A  governour  whose  power  is  checked  lets 
others  plunder,  that  he  himself  may  be  al» 
lowed  to  plunder ;  but  if  despotick,  he  sees 
that  the  more  he  lets,  others  plunder,  the 
less  there  will  be  for  himself,  so  he  retrains 
them  ;  and  though  he  himself  plunders,  the 
country  is  a  gainer,  compared  with  being 
plundered  by  numbers." 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment 
which  had  been  received  for  reviewing';  and 
asevidefice  of  this,  that  it  had  been  proved  in 
a  trial,  that  Dr.  Shebbeare  had  received  six 
guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of  literary  la- 
bour. JoHNsoif .  "  Sir,  he  might  get  six 
guineas  fbr  a  particular  sheet,  but  not  co«i- 
muniinu  sheMibueJ*  Boswbll.  ''Pray, 
sir,  by^a  sheet  of  review,  is  it  meant  that  it 
shall  be  att  of  the  writer's  own  composition  ? 
or  arcf  exU'actSt  made  from  tfie  book  review- 
ed, deducted  f  *•  Johnson^  "  No, sir ;  it  is 
a  she^t,  no  matter  of  what."  Boswbli^ 
'<  L  think*  that  is  not  reasonable.*'  Johk- 
sow.  **  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  A  man  will  more 
easily  write  a  sheet' all  his  own,  than  read 
an  octavo  volunoe  to  get  extracts."  To 
one  of  Johnson's  wonderful  fertility  of  mind 
I  betieye  writing  was  really  easier  than 
reading  and  extracting ;  but  ^th  ordinaty 
men  the  case  is  very  different  A  great 
deal,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  care  and 

fidgraent  with  which  extracts  are  made, 
can  suppose  the  operation  to  be  tedioizs 
and  dimcult ;  but  in  many  instances  we 
must  observe  crude  morsels  cut  out  of  books 
as  if  at  random  ;  and  when  a  large  extract 
is  made  from  one  place,  it  surely  mav  be 
done  with  very  little  trouble.  One,  how 
ever,  I  must  acknowledge,  might  be  led, 
from  the  practice  of  reviewers,  to  suppose 
that  they  take  a  pleasure  in  original  wntmg; 
for  we  ofVen  find,  that  instead  of  giving  an 
accurate  account  of  what  has-been  done  by 
the  authour  whose  work  they  are  reviewing, 
which  is  surely  the  proper  business  of  a  lit- 
erary journal,  they  produce  some  plausible 
and  ingenious  conceits  of  their  own,  upon 
the  topicka  which  have  been  discuss^. 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan, 
indignant  at  the  neglect  of  his  oratorical 

flans,  had  threatened  to  go  to  America: 
oHKsoN.  "  I  hope  he  will  go  to  America." 
BosWfiLL.  *'The  Americans  donH  want 
oratory."  Johhsov.  <<  But  we  can  want 
Sheridan." 

On  Monday,  April  88,  I  found  him  at 
home  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Sewaixl  with 
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him.  Horace  having  been  mentioned: 
BoswsLL.  "There  ,i»  a  g^reat  deal  of 
tfaiinkiiig  in  his  works.  One  finds  there 
aliQoat  every  thing  but  religion.''  Sbwahd.  - 
"  He  speaka-  of  his  returning  to  it)  in  his 
Ode  Pareut  Deorum  euUcr  ei  ififrequetUk*^ 
JoHKBOir.  *'Sir>,  he  was  not  m  earnest; 
this  was  merely  poetical."  Boswsll. 
'*  There  are,  I  am  afraid^  many  people  who 
have  no  religion  at  alL" .  Sewardu  "  And 
aensibfe  people  too."  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  not  sensible  in  that  respect.  There 
must  be  either  a  natural  or  a  moral  stupidi- 
ty, if  one  lives  in  a  total  neglect  of  so  very 
important  a  concern."  Sewasd.  "  I 
wonder  that  there  should  be  people  without 
religion."  Johnson.  *>*  Sir,  you  need  not 
wonder  at  this,  wheii  vou  consider  how 
large  a  proportion  of  almost  every  man's^ 
life  is  passed  without  thinking  of  it '  I 
mvself  was  for  some  years  totally  regardless 
of  religion.  It  had  dropped  out  of  my 
mind.  It  was  at  an  early  part  of  my  life. 
Sickness  brought  it  back,  and  I  hope  I  have 
never  lost  it  since."  Boswelx.  "My  dear 
air,  what  a  man  must  you  have  been  with* 
out  religion!  Why  you  must  have  gone 
on  drinking,  and  swearing,  and — "  John- 
son (witl|  a  smile).  <>  I  drank  enough, 
and  swore  enough,  to  be  sure."  Seward. 
"  One  shoukl  think  that  sickness  and  the 
view;  of  death  would  make  more  men  reli- 
nous."  J0HN90N.  "  Sir,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  it:  they  have  not 
the  first  notion.  A  man  who  has  never  had 
religion  .before,  no  more  grows  religious 
when  he  is  sick,  than  a  man  who  has  never 
learnt  figures  can  count,  when  he  has  need 
of  calcufation." 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  of  ours  whom 
we  valued  much,  but  obserml  that  he  was 
too  ready  to  introduce  religious  discourse 
upon  all  occasions  K  Johnson.  <<  Why, 
yes,  sir,  he  will  introduce  religious  dis- 
course without  seeing  whether  it  will  end 
in  instruction  and  improvement,  or  produce 
some  profane  jest.  He  woukl  introduce  it 
in  the  company  of  Wilkes,  and  twenty  more 
such." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson^  excellent  dis^ 
tinction  between  liberty  of  conscience  and 
liberty  of  teaching.  Johnson.  "  Consider, 
sir;  if  you  have. children  whom  you  wish 
to  educate  in  the  principles  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  there  comes  a  Quaker 
who  tries  to  pervert  them  to  his  principles, 
you  would  drive  away  the  Quaker.  You 
would  not  trust  to  the  predomination  of 
right,  which  you  believe  is  in  your  opin- 
ions ;  you  will  keep  wrong  out  of  their 
heads.  Now  the  vulgar  are  the  children  of 
the  state.  If  any  one  attempts  to  teach 
them  doctrines  contrary  to  what  the  state 
%  ■ — 

>.[Mr.  Langton:  lee  ante,  v.  L  pp.  819»  861, 
and  p.  126  of  the  pretent  vol. — ^Ed.] 
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approves,  the  magistrate  may  and  ought  to 
restrain  him."  Seward.  ^  "Would  you 
restrain  private  conversation,  sir? "  John- 
son. ^  Why,  sir,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
private  conversation  begins,  and  wliere  it 
ends.  If  we  three  should  discuss  even  the 
great  question  concerning  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being  by  ourselves,  we  should 
not  be  restrained;  for  that  would  be  to  put 
an  end  to  all  improvement  But  if  we 
should  discus^  it  in  the  presence  of  ten 
boarding-school  girls,  and  as  many  boys,  I 
think  the  magistrate  would  do  well  to  put 
us  in  the  stocks,  to  finish  the  debate  ther^.^' 
Lord  Hailes  haid  sent  him  a  present  of  a 
curious  little  printed  poem,  on  repairing  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  by  David  JlfdJfoeA, 
which  he  thought  would  please  Johnson,  aa 
affording  clear  evidence  that  Mallet  had  ap>- 
peared  'even  as  k  literary  character  by  the 
name  o£MaUoch}  his  changing  which  to  one 
of  aoller  sound  had  given  Johnson  occasion 
to  introduce  him  into  his  Dictionary,  under 
the  article  Mias  3^  This  piece  was,  I  sup- 
pose, one  of  Mallet's  first  essays^  It  is 
preserved  in  his  works,  with  several  varia- 
tions. Johnson  having  read  aloud,  from 
the  beginning  of  it,,  where  there  were  some 
common-place  assertions  as  to  the  superior- 
ity of  ancient  timf  s :— >"  How  false,"  said 
be,  '*  is  all  this,  to  say  that  <  iii  ancient  times 
learning  was  not  a  disgrace  to  a  peer,  as  it 
is  nowT'  In  ancient  times,  a  peer  was  aa 
ignorantias  any  one  else.  He  would  have 
l^n  angry  to  have  it  thought  he  could 
write  his  name.  Men  in  ancient  times 
dared  to  stand  fortt^  with  a  debtee  of  igno- 
rance with  which  nobody  would  now  dare 
to  stand  forth.  I  am  olwavs  angry  wiien  I 
hear  ancient  times  praised  at  the  expense 
of  modem  times.  There  is  now  a  great 
deal  more  learning  in  the  world  than  there 
was  formerly;  lor  it  is  universally  diffused. 
You  have,  perhaps,  no  man'^who  kiiows  as 
much  Greek  and  Latin  aa  Bentley;  no  man 
who  knows  as  much  mathematicks  as  New- 
ton: but  you  have  many  more. men  who 


*  Malloch,  A  Mr.  Biodley  ohserves  to  me; 
'*  eODtinaed  to  write  his  aame.  thus,  after  he 
came  to  London.  His  venes  prefixed  (o  the 
secoxid  edition  of  Thonuon*«  ^  Wioter '  are  ao 
sohscribed,  and  so  are  his  Letten  written  in 
London,  and  poblidhed  a  few  jean  ago  in  '  The 
European  Magazine;*  hat  he  soon  afterwards 
adopted  the  alteration  to  Mallet,  for  he  is  so  called 
in  the  list  of  sobscriberB  to  Savage*s  Miscellanies, 
printed  in  1726;  and  thenceforward  uniformly 
Mallet,  ilk  all  his  writings."— Ma lonk.  A 
notion  has  been  entertained,  that  no  sacb  ezem- 
plificatioa  of  AHa$  is  tb  be  found  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  and  that  the  whole  story  was  wag- 
rahly  ftbrieated-  by  WUkSs  in  the  '<  North 
BriloB."  The  real  ftet  is,  that  it  b  not  to  be 
foond  in  the  folio  or  quarto  editions,  hat  was 
added  by  Johnson  in  hia  own  oetano  abriflgement, 
in  1766.— J.  BoswxLU 
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know  Greek  and  Latin,  and  who  know 
mathen^aticks." 

P'TO   MRS.    THRALE. 

Ltttera,  "For  some  days  af\er  your,  de- 
Toi.  II.  parture  I  wa».pretty  well;  but  I  have 
1^.^^'  D^gun  to  iaaguish  again,  and  last 
night  was  very  tedio^us  and  ofipres- 
Bive.  I  excused  myself  to-day  from  dining 
with  General  Faoli,  where  I  love  to  dine; 
but  I  was  griped  by  the  talons  of  pecessity. 

"  On  Saturday  I  dined,  as  is^usual,  at  the 
openinfif  of  the  Exhibition.  Oar  company 
was  splendid^  whether  more  nnmerous-than 
at  ai|y  former  time  I  know  not.  Our  ttb- 
bieS  seem,  alw;ays  full.  On  Monday,  if  I 
am  told  tru^,  were  received  at  the  door 
ope  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
spectators.  Supposing  the  show  open  ten 
hours,  and  the  spectators  staying  one  with 
another  each  an  hour,  the  room  never  had 
fewer  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  jost- 
ling against  eacli  other.  Poor  Lowe  met 
some  discouragement*^  but  linterposed  for 
hirri,  and  prevailed. 

"Mr.  Barj^^s  exhibition  was  opened  the 
same  day,  and  a  book  is  published  to  re- 
commend it;  which,  if  you  read  it,  you  will 
find  decorated  with  some  satirical^  pictures 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  others.  I  have 
not  esc^aped:  You  must,  however,  think 
with  some  esteem  of  Barry  for  the  compre- 
hension of  his  design." 

''to   MRS.    THRALE. 

.     '  **  London,  8tk  May*  ins. 

<'  I  thought  your  letter  long  in  coming. 
I  suppose  it  is  true  that  I  looked  but  lan- 
guid at  the  ExhibitioH,  but  have  been  worse 
since.  Last  Wednesdav — the  Wednesday 
of  last  .week— I  ^came  home  ill  from  Mr. 
Jodrel*s,  and>after  a  tedious,  oppressive,  im- 
patient night,  sent  an  excuse  to  General 
Faoli,  and  took*  on  Thursday  two  brisk  ca- 
thartieks  and  a  dose  of  calomel.  Little  thingrg 
do  me  no  good:  At  night  I  was  much  bet- 
ter. Next  day  cathartick  a^ain,  and  the 
third  day  ojjium  for  my  cough.  I  lived 
without  nesn  all  the  three  days.  The  re- 
covery was  more  than  I  expected.  I  went 
to  church  on  Sunday  quite  at  ease.  . 

"The  Exhibition  prospers  so  much  that 
Sir  Joshua  says  it  will  maintain  the  academy. 
He  estimates  the  probable  amount  at  three 
.thousand  pounds.  SteeVens  is  of  opinion 
that  Croft's  books  will  sell  for  near  three 
times  as  much  as  they  cost;  which,  how.- 
ever,  is  not  more  than  nii^ht  be  expected. 

<<  Favour  me  with  a  direction  to  Mus- 
grave  ^  of  Ireland;  I  have  a  charitable  oilke 
to  propose  to  him.     Is  he  knigh  tor  baronet  ? 

'  [Sir  Ricfaaid  Mnsgnive,  of  Turin,  in  the 
county  of  Waterfoid,  in  Ireland,  created  a  baronet 


"  My  present  circle  of  enjoyment  m  ai 
narrow  for  me  as  thc^Circus  Tat  Bath]  lor 
Mrti.  Montague.  When  I  first  settled  in 
this  neighbourhood  I  had  Richardson  and 
Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Allen  at  hand.  I  had 
Mrs.  Williams,  then  no  bad  companion; 
and  Levett  for.  a  long  tiipe  always  to  be  bad. 
If  I  now  go  out,  I  must  go  far  for  company, 
and  at  last  come  back  to  two  sick  and  dis- 
contented women,  who  can  hardly  talk  if 
they  had  any  thing  to  say,  and  whose  hatrvtl 
of  each  other  makes  one  great  exercise  of 
their  faculties.^'] 

On  Thursday^  1st  May,  I  visited  him  in 
the  evening  along  with  young  Mr.  Burke. 
He  said,  <*  It  is  strange  that  there  shonld  be 
so  little  >l»ading  in  the  world,  and  so  much 
writin|r.  People  in  general  do  not  willingly 
read,  if  they  can  have  any  &ing  else  to 
amuse  theqi.  There  must  be  an  external 
impulse ;'  emulation,  or  vanity,  or  avarice. 
The  progress^  which  the  understanding 
makes  through  a  book  has  more  pain  than 
pleasure  in  it.  •  Language  is  scanty  and  in- 
adequate to  express  the  nice  gradations  and 
mixtures  of  our  feelings.  No  man  reads  a 
book  of  science  from  pnre  inclination.  Tbe 
books  that  we  do  read  with  pleasure  are 
ligtit  compositions,  which  contain  a  quick 
succession  of  events.  However,  I  have  this 
year  read  all  Virgil  through.  I  read  a  book  of 
the  JEneid  every  night,  so  it  vras  done  in 
twelve  nights,  and  fhad  a  great  delight  in 
it.  The  Georgicks  did  not  give  me  so'mnch 
pleasure,  except  the  fourth  book.  The 
Eclogues  I  have  almost  all  by  heart.  I  do 
not  think  thestpryof  the  ^neid  interest- 
ing. I  like  the  story  of  the  Odyssey  much 
better;  and  this  not  on  account  ofthe  won- 
de|;fui> tilings  which  it  contains;  for  there 
are  wonderfbl  things  enough  in  the  JEneid; 
— the  ships  of  the  Troians  tyrned  to  sea- 
nymphs,-^the  tree  at  Polydorus's  tomb  drop- 
ping bk)od.  The  story  of  the  Odyssey  is 
interesting,  as  9  great  i)art  of  it  is  domeetick. 
It  has  been  said  there  is  pleasure  in  writing, 
particularly  in  writing  verses.  I  allow  yon 
may  have  pleasure  from  writing  after  it  u 
overjj  if  you  have  written  well  *;  but  you 
don't  go  willingly  to  it  again.  I  know, 
when  I  have  been  writing  verses,  I  have  run 
my  finger  down  the  margin,  to  see  how 
many  I  had  made,  and  how  fbw  I  had  to 
make." 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  humour; 
and  although  I  have  no  note  of  the  particu- 


b  1782.  He  poblished  several  political  worki, 
particularly  a  History  of  tbe  Irish  RebelUoa  in 
1798;  written  witb  great  asperity  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  whose  tenets  Sir  Ricfaafd 
attributed  that  rebellion.  He  was  for  inanj  years 
a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  died  ia 
1818.— Ed.] 

*  Dum  piQgit,  fntitor  arte;  poslqnam  pinzera 
fraitor  fimctaaitis.— SxvxcA. — Kjeabickt 
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ars  of  youngs  Mr.  Burke's  converaation,,  it  is 
but  justice  to  mention  in  general,  that  H 
was  such  that  Br.  Johnson  said  to  me  aiter- 
wards,  '*  He  did  very  well  indeed^  I  have 
a  mind  to  tell  his  father.  V 

.  . ' '  TO  SIR  JOaHUA  RBTNOLDS . 

"DzkR  SIR, — ^The  gentleman  who  waits 
on  you  with  this  is  Mr.  Gruikshanks,  who 
wishes  to  succeed  his  friend  Dr.  Hunter  as 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  royal  academy. 
His  qualifications  are  veir  generally  known, 
and  it  adds  dignify  to  the  institution  that 
such  men  ^  are  candidate^.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHNSOif." 

I  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  with 
Johnson  till  Thursday,  May  15th,  when  I 
find  what  follows:  Bosw^ll.  ^' I  wish 
much  to  be  in  parliament,  sir."  Johnson. 
**  Why,  sir,  unless  you  come  resolved  to 
support  any  adnuiiistration,  you  would  be 
the  worse  for  being  in  parliament,  because 
you  would  be  obliged  to  live  more  expen^ 
aively."  Boswell.  <*  Perhaps,  sir,  I  should 
be  the  less  happy  for  being  m  parliament. 
I  never  would  sell  my  vote,  and  I  should  be 
vexed  if  things  went-  wrong."  Johnson. 
**  That 's  cant,  sir.  It  would  not  vex  you 
more  in  the  House  than  in  the  gallery:  pub- 
lick  affairs  vex  no  man."  BoswELL.  "Have 
not  they  vexed  yourself  a  little,  sir.^  Have 
not  you  been  vexed  by  all  the  turbulence  of 
this  reign,  and  by  that  absurd  vote  of  tlie 
house  of  commoQs,  *  That  the  Influence  of 
the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ooghttobediminished?'"  Johnson.  "Sir, 
I  have  never  slept  an  hour  less,  nor  ate  an 
ounce  less  meat.  I  would  have  knocked  the 
factious  dogs  on  the  head,  to  be  sure;  hut  I 
was  not  ifexed,^^  Boswell.  "  I  declare, 
sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  did  imagine  f  was 
vexed,  and  took  a  pride  in  it;  but  it  was, 
perhaps,  cant;  for  I  own  I  neither  ate  less 
nor  slept  less."  Johnson.  "  My  dear 
friend,  "clear  your  mind  of  cant.  You  may 
talk  as  other  people  do:  you  may  say  to  a 
man,  <'Sir,  i  am  your  humble  ^rvant' 
You  are  not  his  most  humble  servant.  You 
may  say^  *  These  are  bad  times;  it  is  a  mel- 
ancholy thing  to  be  reserved  to  such  times.' 
^  ou  do  n't  mind  the  times.    You  tell  a  man, 


^  [The  food  partiBlity  of  his  father  (for  Mich  it 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been)  for  the  talenta  of 
Mr.  Kichaid  Bnrke  ii  now  well  known.  Mr. 
Burke  ii  reported,  with  a  miztore  of  peiaonal  and 
paternal  pride,  to  have  remarked  how  extraordi- 
nary itrwas  that  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Holland, 
and  ha  abonld  each  have  bad  a  son  so  saperwnr 
to  their  fiitherL^En.] 

'  Let  it  be  rememberad  by  dioM  who  accnie 
Br.  Johoaon  of  illibeiality,  that  both  were  Scotch- 
mrn.— BoswvLi. 


'  I  am  aony  you  bad  Buch  bad  weather  the 
last  day  ofy  our  journey,  and  were  so  mueli 
wet »  You  do  iPt  care  sixpence  whether  he 
is  wet  or  dry.  You  may  talk  in  this  man- 
ner; it  is  a  mode  of  talking  in  Society:  but 
don't  thtnk  foolishly." 

I  talked  oCliving  in  the  country.  Johnson. 
^*  Do  n-t  set  up  for  what  is  called  hospitality: 
it  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  waste  of  money : 
you  are  eaten  up,  and  not  the  more  respect- 
ed for  your  liberalily .  If  your  house  b&  like 
an  inn,  nobody  cares  for  you.  A  man  who 
stays  a  week,  with  another  makes  him  a 
slave  for  a  week.".  Bqswbll.  "But  there 
are  people,  sir,  who  make  their  houses  a 
home  to  their  guests,  and  are  themselves 
quite  easy."  Johnson.  *«  Then,  sir,  home 
must  be  the  same  to  the  gues^,  and  they 
need  not  come." 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  .common 
enough  in  persons  not  much  accustomed  to 
entertain  company,  that  there  must  be  a  de- 
gree of  ehiborate  attention,  otherwise  com- 
pany will  think  themselves  neglected;  and 
such  attention  is  no  doubt  ver^  fatiguing 
He  proceeded:  "  I  would  not,Jiowever,  he 
a^stranger  in  ray  own  country;  I  would  visit 
my  neighbours,  andjeceive  their  visits;  but 
I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  return  visita.  If 
a  gentleman  comes  to  see  jne,  I  tell  him  he 
does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour.  I  do  not  go 
to  see  him  perhaps  for  ten  weeks; .  then  we 
are  very  complaisant  to  each  other.  No, 
sir,  you' will  have  much  more  influence  by 
giving  or  lending  money  where  ii  is  wanted, 
than  by  hospitality." 

On  Saturaay,  ITth  May,  I  saw  him  for  a 
short  time.  Having  mentioned  that  1  had 
that  morning  been  with  old  Mr.  Sheridan, 
he  remembered  their  former  intimacy  with 
a  cordial  warmth,  and  said  to  me,  ^<  Tell 
Mr.  Sheridan  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  and 
shake  hands  with  him.''  Boswell.  "It 
is  to  me  very  wonderful  that  resentment 
should  be  kept  up  so  long."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  it  is  not  altogether  resentment 
that  he  does  not  visit  me;  it  is  partly  fall* 
ing  out  of  the  habit, — partly  disgust,  Such 
as  one  has  at  a  drug  tnat  has  made  him 
sick.  'Besides^  h^  knows  that  I  laugh  at  his 
oratory.'* 

[Of  Sheridan's  Book  9n  Oratory, 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  impossible 
to  read  without  feeling  a  perpetual 
elevation  of  hope,  and  a  perpetual 
disappointment.  If  we  should  have  a. bad 
harvest  this  year,  Sheridan  would  aay  it 
was  owing  to  the  neglect, of  oratory."] 

Another  day  I  spoke  of  one  of  our  friends, 
of  whom  he,  as  well  aa  I,  had  a  very  high 
opinion.  He  expatiated  in  his  praise;  but 
added,  *^  Sir,  he  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bottom' 
Un  whig,  as  they  all  are  now  3." 


G«ai. 
Btef. 
▼ol.  W 
p.  2tt. 


[Mr.  Bwke,  whe,  however,  proved-  himself. 
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I  mentioned  my  expectations  from  t)ys 
interest  of  i^n  eminent  person  ^  then  in  pow- 
er; adding,  "  But  I  have  no  dlaim  but  the 
claim  of  friendship:  however,  some  people 
will  go  a  great  way  f>om  ttiat  motive." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  will  go  all  the  way 
from  that  motive/'  A  ffentUman  talked 
of  retiring.  "  Never  think,  of  that,"  said 
Johnson.  The  gentleman  urged,  "1 
should  then  do  no  Hi."  Johnsok.  "Nor 
no  prood  either,  3ir,  it  would  be  a  civil 
BuicideJ' 

[Mr.  Boswcil  about  thid  period 
was  negotiating  another  dinner  with 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  at  the  house 
of  the  iaiter;  but  though  Johnson  had  no 
obiectipn,  the  dinner  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  place. 

^<  JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ.     TO    JOHN 
WILKES,   ES^. 

"  W«dnetday,  21at  May,  [1783]. 

«r.i  ^*  ^-  Bocrwell's  compliments  to 

SSSp.  Mr.  Wilkes.  He  rejoices  to  find 
^H>i.iT.  '  he  is  so  much  better  as  to  be 
JP  3»<.  abroad.  He  finds  that  it  would 
not  be  unpleasant  to  Dr.  Johnson 
to  dine  at  Mr.  Wilkes's.  The  thing  would 
be  so  curiously  benignant,  it  were  a  pity  it 
should  not  take. place.  Nobody  but  Mr, 
Boswell  should  *be  asked  to  meet  the  Doc- 
tor. '  Mr.  Bos  Well  goes  for  Scotland  on 
Friday  the  SOth.  If  then  a  card  were  sent 
to  the  Doctor  on  Monday,  Tiiesday,  or 
Wednesday  without  delay,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  would  be  fixed  ;  and  notice  will  be  sent 
toMr.  BodweU." 

''MR.    BOSWELL   TO  MR.  AND    MISS 
WILKES. 

"Mr.  Boswell  presents  his  best  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  and  Miss  Wilkes  ;  encloses 
Dr.  Johnson's  answer;  and  regrets  much 
that  so  agreeable'  a  meeting  must  be  de- 
ferred till  next  year,  as  Mr.  Boswell  is  to 
set  out  for  Scotland  In  a  few  days.  Hopes 
Mr..  Wilkes  will  write  to  him  there.'* 

Eneioted. 

"  24th  May,  178S. 

<<Dn  Johnson  returns  thanks  to  Mr. 
and  Miss  Wilkes  for  their  kind  invitation; 
but  he  is  engaged  for  Tuesday  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  for  Wednesday  to 
Mr.  Paradise."] 

On  Monday,  May  36, 1  fbimd  him  at  tea, 
and  the  celebrated  Miss  Burhev,  the  au- 
thour  of  "  Evelina  "  And  "  Cecilia,"  with 
him.  I  asked  if  there  would  be  any  speak- 
ers in  parliamentj  if  there  were  no  places  to 
be  obtained.    JoHicsoN.    **Yes,sir.    Why 

on  the  French  Revolution,  not  to  be  a  bottonUeM 
whig. — ^Ed.]        • .  •      .      ,  « 

'  [PkobiOilj  liord  MonnMaait  See  ^mte,  p. 
si—Ed.] 


do  you  speak  here?  Either  to  mst/uct  and 
entertain,  which  is  a  benevolent  motive;  or 
for  distinction,  which  is  a  selfish  motive." 
I  mentioned  "  Cecilia."  JoHirsoif  (with 
an  air  of  animated  satisfaction).  "  Sir,  if 
you  talk  of  *  Cecilia,'  talk  on." 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Barry's  exhibition  of 
his  pictures.  Johnson.  *^  Whatever  the 
hand  may  have  done,  the  mind  has  done  its 
part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there  which 
you  find  nowhere  else  a." 

I  asked  whether  a'  man  naturally  virtu- 
ous, or  one  who  has  overcome  wicked  in- 
clinations, is  the  best  Johnson.  *'  Sir, 
to  you,  the  man  who  has  overcome  wicked 
incunafions  is  not  the  best.  He  has  more 
meiit  to  himself.  I  would  rather  trust  my 
money  to  a  man  who  has  no  hands,  and  so 
a  physical  impossibility  to  steal,  than  to  a 
man  of  the  most  honest  principles.  There 
is  a  witty  satirical  story  of  Foote.  He  had 
a  small  bust  of  Garrick  placed  upon  his 
bureau.  *  You  may  be  surprised,'  said  he, 
^  that  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold; — 
but  you  will  observe  he  has  no  hancb.'  ** 

On  Friday,  May  ^9,  being  to  set  out  (or 
Scotland  next  morning,  I  passed  a  part  of 
the  day  with  him  in  more  than  usual  ear- 
nestness, as  his  health  was  in  a  more  preca- 
rious state  than  at  any  time  when  I  had 
parted  from  him.  He,  however,  was  quick 
and  liyely,  and  critical,  as  usual.  I  men- 
tioned one  who  was  a  verv  learned,  man. 
Johnson.  ^  Yes,  sir,  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  learning ;  but  it  never  lies  straight. 
There  is  never  one  idea  by  the  side  of 
another;  'tis  all  entangled:  and  then  he 
drives  it  so  awkwardly  upon  conversation!" 

I  stated  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by 
which  a  sincere  Christian  might  be  dis- 
turbed, even  when  conscious  of  having 
lived  a  good  life,  so  far  as  is  con^stent 
with  human  infirmity:  he  might  fear  that 
he  should  afterwards  fall  away,  and  be 
euilty  of  such  crimes  as  would  render  aO 
his  former  religion  vain.  Coukl  there  be, 
upon  this  awful  subject,  such  a  thing  as 
balancing  of  accounts  ?  Suppose  a  man  who 
has  led  a  good  life  for  seven  years  commits 
an  act  of  wickedness,  and  mstantly  dies ; 
will  his  former  good  Ufe  have  any  efiect  in 
his  favour.^  Johnson.  <*  Sir,  if  a  man  has 
led  a  good  life  for  seven  years,  and  then  is 
hurri^  by  passion  to  do  what  ia  wrong,  and 
is  suddenly  carried  off,  depend  upon  it  he 
will  have  the  reward  of  his  seven  years' 
food  life :  God  will  not  take  a  catch  of  him. 
Upon  this  principle  Richard  Baxter  believes 


'  In  Mr.  Bairy'i  printed -analysis  or  deseri|AiM 
of  the«e  pictures,  he  speaks  of  Johnson's  charactar 
in  the  highest  terms.— Bos wxll.  fYet  see 
what  JohnMn  himself  says  on  this  point,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  Letter  to  Mn.  Thrale,  of  the  Ut 
of  May,  ante,  p.  846l-7-£d.1 
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that  a  suicide  may  be  saved.  /  If,'  saytf  he, 
'  it  should  be  objected  that  what  I  maintain 
may  encourage  suicide,  I  answer,  I  am  not 
to  tell  a  lie  to  prevent  if'  Boswbll. 
*'  But  does  not  the  text  say,  '  As  the  tree 
falls,  80  it  mnat  lie?'"  JaHJfsoN.  "Yes, 
sir  ;  as  the  tree  falls:  but,"— after  a  little 
pause^-"  that  is  meant  as  to  the  feneral 
state  of  tlie  tree,  not  what  is  the  effect  of 
a^sudden  blast."  In  short,  he  interpreted 
the  expression  as  referring  to  etmaitioni 
Bot  to  ppntitm.  The  common  aotion, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  erroneous ;  and 
Shenstone's  witty  remark  i  on  divines  try- 
ing to  give  the  tree  a  jerk  upon  a  death- 
ly«  to  make  it  lie  favouiably,  is  iiot  w^ll 
founded. 

I  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard  Bax- 
tf  r'a  I  should  read.  He  said,  "  Read  any 
of  them;  tliey  are  all  good." 

He  said,  "  Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as 
you  can.  Live  within  your  income.  Al- 
ways havp  something,  saved  at  the  end  of 
th^  year.  Let  your  imports  be  more  than 
your  exports,  and  you'll  never  go  far 
wrong."  . 

I  assured  him,  that  in  the  extensive  and 
various  range  of  his  acquaintance  there  ne- 
ver had  been  any  one  who  had  a  more  sin- 
cere respect  and  affection  for  him  than  I 
had.  -  He  said,  "  I  believe  it,  sir.  Were  I 
in:  distress;,  there  is  nb  man  to  whom  I  should 
sooner  come  than  to  you.  I  should  like  to 
come  and  have  a  cottage  in  vour  park,  tod- 
dle about,  live  mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken 
care  of  by  Mre.  Boswell.  She  and  I  are 
good  friends  now;  are  we  not?" 

Talking  of  devotion,  lie  said,  "  Though 
it, be  true  that  <  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,'  yet  in  this  state  of  being 
our  minds  are  more  piously  affected  in 
places  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  than 
in  others.  Some  people  have  a  particular 
room  in  their  houses  where  they  say  their 
prayers  J  of  which  I  do  not  disapprove,  as  it 
may  animate  their  devotion," 

He  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  his  bless- 
ing, as  usual  when  I  was  leaving  him  for 
any  length  of  time.  I  walked  fVom  his  door 
tOKlay  with  a  fearful  apprehension  of  what 
might  happen  before  I  returned. 

<<  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE   WILLIAM 
WINDHAM. 

**  London,  31 » t  May,  1783. 

«'  Sir,— The  bringer  of  this  letter  is  the 


'  [*'  T^hen  a  tree .  is  falling,  I  have  seen  the 
labow^en,  by  a  trivial  jerk  with  a  rojpe,  throw  it 
npon  the  ipot  where  tbe^r  would  wvh  it  to  lie. 
Divmes  undeivtBiiding  this  text  too  liteiaDy, 
pretend,  by  a  little  interporition  in  the  aitide  of 
deadi,  to  regulate  a  person's  everiasting  happtnev. 
I  fancy  the  allnaion  will  hardly  countenance  their 
preaomption."  Shenatone*8  Works,  v.  ii.  p. 
297.  The  text  not  here  accurately  qaoted,  ii  in 
Ecclesiastes,  e.  jeL  v.  S.— Ed.] 


father  pf  Miss  Philijps^,  a  singer,  who 
comes  to  try  her  voice  on  the  stage  at 
Dublin. 

"  Mr.  Philips  is  one  of  my  oM  friends; 
and  as  I  and  of  opii^ion  that  neither  he  nor 
his  daughter  will  do  any  thing  that  can  dj^a- 
grace  their  benefactors,  I  take. the  liberty 
of  entreating  you  to  countj^nance  and  pro- 
tect them  so  iUr  as  may  be  suitable  to 
,jrour  station  3  iuid  character,  and  ^hall  eon 
sider.myself  as  obliged  by  any  favourkbU 
notice  which  they  shall  have  £he  honour 
of  receivinor  from  you.  1^  am,  sir,  youi 
mdst  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  John soIt." 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  hi» 
active  benevolence: 

*'  TO   SIR  J03HUA>  REYNOLDS. 

»2d  June,  1783. 

"  Dear  sia,-^I  have  sent  you.  some  of 
my  godson's  ^  performances,  of  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  form  any  opinion.  When  I 
took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  him  to  you, 
I  did  not  know  what  I  have  since  been  told, 
that  Mr.  Moser  had  admitted  him  among 
the  students  of  the  Academy.  What  more 
can  be  done  for  him,  I  earnestly  entreat  you 
to  consider;  for  I  am  very  desirous  that  he 
should  derive  some  advantage  from  my  con 
nexion  with  him.'  If  you  are  inclined  to 
see  him,  I  will  bring  him  to  wait  on  you  at 
an^  time  that  you  shall  be  pleased  to  ap- 
pomt.  i  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam.  JoHHsoNi" 

["TO   MRS.    THRALE. 

«  Oxford,  iHh  June,  1783. 

"  Yesterday  I  came  to  Oxford  with-  Lettere, 
out  fatigue  or  inconvenience.    I  read  roi.  ii.  * 
in  the  coach  before  dinner.     I  dined  pj^^» 
moderately,  and  slept  well;  but  find 
my  breath  riot  free  this  morning.    / 

"Dr.  Edwards,  to  whom  I  wrote  of  mv 
purpose  to  come,  has  defeated  bis  own  kind- 
ness by  its  excess.  He  has  gone  out  of  h& 
own  rooms  for  my  reception^  and  therefore 
I  cannot  decently  stay  lon^,  unless  I  can 
change  my  abode>  which  it  will  not  be  very 
easy  to  do:  nor  do  I  know  what  attractions 
I  shall  find  here.  Here  is  Miss' Moore  at 
Dr.  Adamses,  with  whom  I  shalK  dine  to- 
morrow." 

<(  London,  IS  h  June,  1783. 

"  Seward  called  on  me  yesterday.  He  is 
going  only  for  a  fe^  weeks — ^firSt  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Flandets,  to  contemplate  the 

'  Now  the  celebrated  Mm.  Crouch. — ^BoawBLij. 
[She  died  in  October,  1805,  Kt.  4d.^£D.] 

'  Mr.  Windbam  was  at  this  time  in  Dablio, 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Northmgton,  then  lord 
lientenant  of  Ireland. — ^Bosweul. 

*  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pateraon. — ^Bosweu.. 
[Probably  a  brother  of  him  mentioned  ante,  p* 
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pictures  of  Claude  Loraine^  and  he  asked 
me  if  that  was  not  as  good  a  way  as  any  of 
spending  time — that  time  which  retuilis  no 
more — of  which,  howevef,  a  great  part 
seems  to  be  very  foolishly  spent,  even  by 
the  wisest  and  the  best. 

"  Poor  Lawrence.!  and  his  youngest  son 
died  ahnost  on  the  same  day."] 

My  anxioiis  apprehensions  at  parting 
with  him  this  year  prdved  to  be  but  too  well 
founded;  for  not  long  afterwards  he  had  a 
dreadful  stroke  of  the  palsy,  of  which  there 
are  very  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  let- 
ters .written  by  himself,  to  show  with  what 
composure  of  mind  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  Will  his  steady  piety  enabled  him 
to  behaye.  ' 

"*'f0    MR.    EDMUND    ALXEN. 

<'  17th  June,  1788. 

'*lt  ha»  pleased  God  this  morning  to  de- 
prive me  of  the  powers  of  speech;  and  as  I 
do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  his  further 
good  pleasure  to  deprive  me  soon  of  my 
senses,  L  Request  you  will,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  note,  come  to  TAe,  and  act  for  me  as 
the  exigences  of  my  case  may  require.  I 
am  sincerely  yours, 

^  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

'  TO  THE  REVBRENp  DR.  JOHN  TAYLOR. 
^  nth  June,  J78S. 

"  Dear  siEi — It  has  pleased  God,  by  a 
paralytick  stroke  in  the  night,  to  deprive 
me  01  speech. 

"  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heberden's 
assistance,  as  I  think  my  case  is  not  past 
remedv.  Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible.  Bring  Dr.  Heberden  with  you, 
if  you  can;  but  come  yourself  at  all  events. 
I  am  glad  you  are  so  well  when  I  am  so 
dreadfully  attacked. 

<<  I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of 
stimulants  much  may  be  done.  I  question 
if  a  vomit,  vigorous  and  rough,  would  not 
rouse  the  organs  of  speech  to  action.  As  it 
is  too  early  to  send,  I  will  tjy  to  recollect 
what  I  can  that  can  be  suspected  to  have 
brought  on  this*  dreadful  distress. 

"f  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  fre- 
quently for  an  asthipatick  complaint;  but 
have  forborne  for  some  time  by  Dr.  Pepys's 
persuasion,  who  perceived  my  legs  begin- 
ning to  swell.  1  sometimes  alleviate  a  pain- 
ful, or,  more  properly,  an  oppressive  con- 
striction of  my  chest,  by  opiates;  and  have 


'  [Dr.  Lawrence,  bom  in  1711,  died  in  1788, 
the  18th  of  Jtme.  His  son,  the  Reverend  J. 
Lawronoe,  died  on  the  .15th.  The  Biographical 
Dictionary  says  that  Johnson's  Latin  Ode  to  Dr. 
Lawrence  was  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  sons,  who 
died  in  India.  It  would  rather  appear  to  have 
been  written  on  the/afo/  illness  of  this  son;  who, 
howeTer,  soiryived  his  father  tvo  days  -  Tjd.] 


lately  tnken  opium  frequently;  but  the  last; 
or  two  last  times,  in  smaller  quantities.  My 
largest  dose  is  three  grains,  and  last  nt^ht 
I  took  but  two.  You  will  suggest  these 
things  (and  they  are  all  that  1  can  caU  to 
mind)  to  l>f,  Heberden.    I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  JoHNSoir."- 

Two  days  afler  he  wrote  thus  to  Mis. 
Thrale«: 

<*  On  Monday,  the  16th,  I  sat  for  roy  ]hc 
tufe,  and  walked  a  considerable  way  with 
little  inconvenience.  In  the  afternoon  and 
evening  I  felt  myself  liffht  and  easy,  and 
begaii  to  plan  schemes  of  life.    Thus  I  went 


to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  and  sat 
up,  as  has  been  long  my  custom,  wbed  f 
felt  a  confusion  and  indistinctness  in  my 
head,  which  lasted,  I  suppose,  about  haUf  a 
minute.  I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God, 
that  however  he  might  afflict  my. body,  he 
would  spare  my  understanding.  This 
praiyer,  that  I  mi^ht  tr^r  the  integrity  of  my 
fkcuKleSj  I  made  in  Latin  verse.  The  lines 
were  not  very  good,  but  I  knevf  them  not 
to  be  very  gCNCNl :  I  made  them  easily,  and 
concluded  myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  m> 
faeulties. 

"  Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suf- 
fered a  paralvticK  stroke,  and  that  my 
speech  was  taken  from  me.  I  had  no  pain, 
and  so  little  dejection  in  this  dreadful  state, 
that  I  wondered  at  my  own  apathy,  «id 
considered  that  perhaps  death  itself,  when 
it  should  come,  would  excite  less  horrour 
than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

'^  In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I 
took  two  drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated 
for  the  production  of  eloquence.  I  put  my 
self  into  violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeal- 
ed it;  but  all  was  vain.  1  then  went  to 
bed,  and,  strange  as  it  ma^  seem,  I  think 
slept.  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to 
contrive  what  I  shouki  do.  Thousrh  God 
stopped  my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hand:  I 
enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted  to 
my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  per- 
haps overlooks  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  re- 
joices that  I  have  what  he  wanted.  My 
first  note  was  necessarily  to  my  servant, 
who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not  imme- 
diately comprehend  why  he  should  read 
what  I  put  into  his  hands. 

'<  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that 
I  might  have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand,  to 
act  as  occasion  should  require,  in  penning 
this  note  I  had  some  diiiKulty:  my  hand^l 
knew  not  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  let- 
ters. I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come 
tome,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden;  and  I  sent 
to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighbour. 


'  Vol.  ii.  p.  268,  of  Mrs   Thnde*s  CoIIectioa 
— ^Boswsi:.!.. 
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My  phyBieians  are  vety  frieildl^,  and  give 
me  great  hemes;  but  you  may  irnagme  my 
situation.  I  have  so  far  rec6vered  my  vo- 
cal powe/s,  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  no  imperfect  articulation.  My  me- 
mory, I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was;  but 
sack  an  attack  pr6duces  solicitude  for  the 
safety  of  every  faculty. 

"to    MR.    THOMAS  DAVIES. 

/« isth  June,  178S. 
"  Dear  aia, — I  have  had,  indeed,  a  very 
heavy  blow;  but  God,  who  yet  spares  my 
lili?,  I  humbly  hope  will  spare  my  ^under- 
stiapding  and  restore  my  speech.  As  I  am 
not  at  all  helpless,  I  want  no  particular  as- 
sistance, but  am  strongly  affected  by  Mrs. 
D^viea^  tenderness;  and  when  I  think  she 
caa  do  me  good,  shall  be  very  glad  to  eall 
upon  her.  1  had  ordered  friends  to  be  shut 
oat;-  but  on&  or  two  have  found  the  way 
in;  and  if  you  come  you  shall  be  admitted: 
for  I  know  not  whom  I  can'see /^at  wilr 
bring  more  amnsement  on  his  tongue,  or 
more  kindness  in  his  heart.  I  am,  £c. 
^  "  Sam.  JoflirsoH.*' 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve 
such  a  tnemoria4~  of  Johnson's  r^ard  for 
Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for 
my  introduction  to  him  K  He  indeed  loved 
Davies  conBally,  of  which  I  shall  give  the 
following  little  evidence: — One  day  when 
he  had  treated  him  with  too  much  asperity, 
Tom,  who  was  not  without  pride  and  spirit, 
went  off  in  a  passion:  but  he  had  hardly 
reached  home,  when  Frank,  who  had  been 
gent  after  him,  delivered  this  note:  '<  Come, 
come,  dear  Davies,  I  am  always  sorry 
when  we  quarrel;  send  me  word  that  we 
are  friends." 

["TO  BIRS.  THRALE. 

.  "  London,  S(Kh  Jone,  178S. 
uttera,       "  ^^^  ^*^  fot^ive  the  gross  im^ 
roL  u.     ages  that  disease  must  necessarily 
p-  *w-    present.    Dr.  Lawrence  said  that 
medical  treatises  should  be  always  in  Latin. 

**  I  never  had  any  distortion  of  the  coun- 
tenance but  what  Dr.  JSrocklesby  called  a 
little  oroJopnM,  which  went  away  the  sec-, 
ond  <i^y. 

"  I  was  this  day  directed  to  eat  flesh,  and 
I  dined  very  copiously  upon  roasted  himb 
and  boiled  pease.  1  then  Went  to  sleepjn 
a  chair;  and  when  I  waked,  I  found  Dr. 
Brocklesby  sitting  by  me,  and  fell  to  talk- 
ing with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  made  me 
glad,  and  I  hope  made  me  thankful.  The 
doctor  fell  to  repeating  Juvenal's  ninth  sa- 


'  Poor  Derrick,  however,  though  he  did  not 
himielf  iotrodnee  me  to  Dr.  Johnioa  oa  he 
prDaiisod,  had  the  merit  of  introdacing  me  to 
Davies,  the  immediate  introdactor. — Boswvll. 


tire;  but  I  let  hip  see  that  the  provindk 
mine.  \ 

^<  r  am  to  take  wine  to-night,  and  boA 
will  do  me  good."  ^m^^ 

**  DR.  J0BN3QN    TO   MRS.    LpCY   PORTER 
"  London,  25Ui  Jane,  178S. 
"  Dear  madam, — Since  the  pa- 
pers have  given  an  account  of  my  5Sml" 
illness,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  give 
my  friends  some  account  of  it  myself. 

^*  Very  early  in  the  morning  ol'lhe  16th' 
of  this  month  I  perceived  my  speech  taken 
from  me.  When  St  was  light! sat  down 
and  wrote  such  directions  as.  appeared  pro 
pen  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Broeklesl^ 
were  called.  Blisters  were  appli^,  and 
medicines  given.  Before  night  f  began  to . 
speak  with  some  freedom,  which  has  been 
increastnff  ever  since,  So  that  I  have  now 
very  little  impediment  in  ray  utterance: 
Dr.  Heberden  took  his  fe%ve  this  morning. 

"  Since  I  received  this  stroke  I  have  in 
other  respects  beem  better  than  I  was  be- 
fbre,  and  hope  yet  to  have  a  comfortable 
summer.    Let  me  have  your  prayers. 

*'  If  writing  is  not  troublesome,  M  me 
know  whether  you  are  pretty  well,  and' 
how  you  have  passed  the  winter  and  spring. 

^  Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  fnends. 
I  am,  dear  ma'dam>  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  Johhson." 

"to   MRS.  THRALE.        '•^ 

London,  28di  Juno,  1788. 

"  Your  letter  is'  just-  such  as  I  de-  Letters, 
sire,  and  as  from  you  I  hope  always  ▼oi-  '*[- 
to  deserve.  '^    p.28d. 

'^  The  black  ^  doff  T  hope  always  to  re- 
sist, and  in  time  to  drive,  though  I  am  de- 
prived of  almost  sll  ^ose  that  used  to  help 
me.  The  nei^^hbourhood  is  impoverisheo. 
I  had  onee  Richardson  and  Lawrence  m 
my  reach.  Mrs.  Allen  is  dead.  My  home 
has  lost  Levett;  a  man  who  took  interest  in 
every  thing,  and  therefore  ready  at  conver-^ 
sation.  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  wcsJe  that  she 
can  be  a  companion  no  longer.  When  1 
rise,  my  breakfast  is  solitarv;  thebla6k  dog 
waits  to  share  it.  From  breakfast  to  din- 
ner he  continues  barkings,  except  that  Dr.  ' 
Brocklesby  for  a  little  keeps  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. Dinner  with  a  sick- woman  you  m  ay 
venture  to  suppose  not  much  better  than 
solitary.  After  dinner,  what  remains  but 
to  count  the  dock,  and  hope  fbr  that  sleep 
which  I  can  scarce  expect?  Night  comes 
at  last,  and  some  hours  of  rtetlessness  and 
confVision  bring  me  again  to  a  dav  of  soli- 
tude. What  shall  exclude  the  black  dog 
from  an  habitation  like  this.^  If  I  were  a 
little  richer,  1  would  perhaps  take  som.e 
cheerful  female  into  the  nousie.    ^    •    •    • 

^  {Mirtake  for  17th.-*E]>.] 
>  [See  anU,  p.  223.-^£d.] 
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"  l/aat  night  fresh  flies  were  put  to  my 
Jieadj  and  hindered  me  fh>m  sleeping. 
To-day  I  fancy  myself  incommoded  with 
heat, 

"  I  have,  however,  watered  the  garden 
both  yesterday  and  to-day,  just  as  I  water- 
ed the  laurels  in  the  island "]  [at  Streat- 
ham.l 

"[•Amidst  all  this  distress  and  danger, 
we  find  by  the  following  and  some  sub- 
sequent letters  to  or  concermng  Mr.  Lowe  i, 
that  he  was  still  ready  to.  exert  himself  for 
his  humble  friend.^ 

;**  TO   MR.  LOWE. 

"Friday,  30th  June,  178S. 

jjg^  "  Si|i,-^You  know,  I  suppose,  that^ 
a  sudden  illness  makes  it  impracticable 
to  me  to  wait  on  Mr.  Bany,  and  the.  time 
is  short.  If  it  be  your  opinion  that  the  end 
can  be  obtained  by  writing,  I  am  very  wil- 
ling to  write,  and,  perhaps^  it  may  do  as 
welt  :  it  is,  at  least,  all  that  can  be  expects 
ed  at  present  from,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  *<  SaIi.  JoRNSOir. 

*'  If  you  would  have  me  write,  come  to 
me :  I  order  your  admission."] 

"  TO  JAMES    BOSWELL,    KSI^. 
,    •  "  London,  Sd  JiUy,  1798. 

•*DiiAR  Sin, — ^iTour  anxiety  about  my 
health  is  very  friendly  and  very  jigreeable 
with  j||ur  general  kindness.  I  have  indeed 
had  a  very  frightful  blow.  On  the  i7th  of 
last  mbnthf  about-  three  in  the  morninsr,  as 
near  as  I  can  gue^,  I  perceived  myself  al- 
most totally  deprived  or  speech.  I  had  noi 
riin.  My  organs  were  so  obstructed -that 
could  say  no,  but  O0uld  scarcely  say  yc*. 
I  wrote    the  necessary  directions,  for  it 

flessed  Ood  to  spare  my  hand,  and  sent  for 
)r.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brpcklesby.  Be- 
tween the  time  in  which  I  discovered  my 
o^n  disorder^  and.  that  in  which  I  sent  for 
the  doctors,  1  had,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  my 
surprise  and  solicitude,  a  little  sleep,  and 
nature  began  U>  renew  its  operations. 
They  came  and  gave  the  directions  which 
the  disease  required,  and  from  that  time  I 
have  been  continually  improving  in  articu- 
lation. }.  can  now  speak ;  but  the  nerves 
are  weak,  and  Ica^not  continue  discourse 
long ;  but  strength,  I  hope,  will  return. 
The  physiciaos  consider  me  as  cured.  I 
was  last  Sunday  at  church.  On  Tuesday 
I  took  an  airing  to  Hampstead,  and  dined 
with  the  Club,  where  Lord  Pahnerston  was 
proposed,  and,  against  my  opinion,  was  re- 
jected 3.  I  designed  to  go  next  week  with 
Mr.  Langton  to  Rochester,  where  I  pur- 


1  [Commniucated  b;  Mr.  Markland  fiom  Bfr. 
J.  C.  FKoelinK.^Eo.]  x 

*  His  lordship  wa*  soon  after  chosen,  and  is 
DOW  a  member  of  the  Clab. — BbawBXOi. 


pOse  to  stay  about  ten  days,  and  then  try 
some  other  air.  I  have  many  kind  invita- 
tions4  Your  brother  has  very  frequently 
inquired  ,«fler  me.  Most  of  my  friends 
have,  indeed,  been  very  attentive.  Thank 
dear  Jx»rd  Hailes  lor  his  present 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  yo^ir  retnm  every 
tiling  gify  and  prosperous,  and  your  lady, 
in  particular,  quite  recovered  and  confirm- 
ed. Bay  her  my  respects.  I  am^  dear  air, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johvsov  *• 

[''to  MR8«  thralb. 

N         <*LoBdfln,  Sd  July,  1718. 

'<Dr.  Brdcklesby  yesterday  dia-^^^jj,^ 
missed  the  cantharides,  and  I  can  w6L  a. 
now  find  a  soil  place  qpon  my  piUow.  ^  ^^ 
Last  night  was  cool,  and  I  rested  well, 
and  this  morning  I  have  been  a  friend  at  a 
poetical  difficult^r.  -  Here  is  now  a  gHmpae 
of  daylight  again;  but  how  near  is  the 
evening  none  can  tell,  and  I  will  not  prog- 
nosticate. 'We  i^U  know  that  from  none  of 
us  it  can  be  far  distant :  may  none  of  as 
know  this  in  vain  ! 

"I  went,  as  I  took  care  to  boast,  on 
Tuesday  to  the  Club,  and  hear  that  I  was 
thonght  to  have  perfbnned  as  well  as 
usual. 

<'.!  4ined  on  fish,  with  the  wing  of  a 
Sfnail  turkey-chick,  and  left  roast  beef,  goose, 
and  venison-pie  untouched.  I  live  mudi 
on  peasis,  and  never  had  them  so  good  ihr 
so  long  a  time  in  any  year  that  I  can  le- 
meQiber. 

''  Along  with  ^our  kind  letter  yesterday 
4;ame  one,  likewise  very  kind«  from  the  As^ 
tons  at  Licbfield;  but  I  do  not  know  whether, 
as  the  summer  is  so  far  advanced,  I  shall 
travel  so  far;  though  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  frequent  change  of  air  may  fortify  me 
against  the  winter,  which  has  been,  in 
modem  phrase,  of  late  years  very  inimieal 
to,  madam,  your,  &c."J 

*'  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHF1BLD. 

*«  London,  Sth  July,  178S. 

<<Dbar  madam, — The  account  which 
you  give  of  your  health  is  but  melancholv. 
May  it  please  God  to  restore  you.  Biy 
disease  affected  my  speech,  and  still  con- 
tinues^ in  some  degree,  to  obstruct  my  ut- 
terance ;  my  voice  is  distinct  enough  lor  a 
while,  but  the  prgans  being*  still  weak  are 

?uickly  weary ;  but  in  other  respects  I  am, 
,think,  rather  better  than  I  have  lately 
been,  and  can  let  you  know  my  state  wit}v> 
out  the  help  of  any  other  hand. 

<<  In  the  opinion  of  iny  friends,  and  in 
iny  own,  I  am  gradually  mending.  The 
ph3rsician8  consider  me  as  cured,  and  I  had 
leave  four  days  ago  to  wash  the  cantharides 
from  my  hesid.  Last  Tnesday  I  dined  at 
^the  Club. 
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tf  I  flosi  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and 
fOTpoee  to  change  the  air  frequently  this 
sumnier :  whether  I  ehaU  wand^  so  &r  as 
Staflbrdshve  I  cannot  teD.  I  should  he 
^lad  to  come.  Return  my  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Cohb,  and  Mr.  Pearson  S  and  all  that  have 
shown  attention  to  me. 

<«Letii8,  my  dear,  pray  for  one  another, 
and  consider  our  sufierings  as  notices 
mercifully  given  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
another  state. 

«I  five  now  hut  in  a  melancholy  way. 
My  old  friend  Mr.  Levett  is  dead,  who 
lived  with  me  in  tiie  house,  and  was  useful 
and  companionahle ;  Mrs*  Desmoulins  is 
gone  away ;  and  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  much 
decayed,  that  she  can  odd  little  to  another's 
gratifications.  The  worid  passes  away, 
and  we  are  passing  with  it;  but  there  w, 
doubtless,  another  world,  which  will  endure 
for  ever.  Let  us  all  fit  ourselves  for  it.  I 
am,  &c.  -  «SjUf.  Johnson." 

Hurpb,  ^During  his  illnesB  Mr.  Murphy 
EaS^  visited  him,  and  found  him  reading 
P-  «!•  Dr.  Watson's  Chemistry :  articula- 
tmg  with  difiicidty,  he  said,  ••From  this 
boolc  he  who  knows  nothing  may  learn  a 
great  deal,  and  he  who  knows  wiU  be 
pleased  to  find  his  knowledge  recalled  to  hie 
mind  in  &  manner  highly  pleasing.'*]    ' 

Such  was  the  general  vigour  oThis  con- 
stitution, ^at  he  recovered  nom  this  alarm- 
ing  and  severe  attack  with  wonderful  quick- 
ness ;  so  that  in  July  he  was  able  to  make 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Langton  at  Rochester,  where 
he  passed  about  a  Snrtoight,  and  made  little 
excursions  as  easfly  as  at  any  time  of  his 
life. 

[••TO  UBB4  THBJJS. 

(*  London,  Sdi  Jidr,  1783. 

••  LangtOQ  and  1  have  tallied  oC  passiiup 
a  little  time  at  Rochester  together,  tm 
neither  knows  wen  how  to  refuse;  thomrh 
I  think  he  is  not  eager  to  take  me,  and  I 
am  not  desirous  to  be  taken.  His  fenuly  is 
numerous,  and  his  house  little.  I  have  let 
him  know,  for  his  refiet  Aat  I  do  not  mean 
to  burden  him  more  than  a  week.  He  is, 
however,  among  t>«*e  who  wish  me  well, 
and  would  exert  what  power  he  has  to  do 
me  good.'' 

«Loodan,S!3d  July,  1783. 
» I  have  been  thirteen  days  at  Rochester, 
and  am  now  just  returned.  I  came  back  by 
water  in  a  common  boat  twenty  miles  for  a 
shilling,  and  when  I  landed  at  BiUin^sgato 
J  carmd  my  budget  myself  to  ComhiD  be- 
fore I  could  get  a  coach,  and  was  not  much 
incommoded.'^ 

1  The  Reverend  Mr.  Pearson,  to  whom  Mrt 
Lucy  Porter  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  her 
property.— Malomb. 

TOX>.  n*  ^ 


[Mr.  Murphy  statea  thai  in  the  mq 
month  of  A)^^ust  he  set  out  for  ai 
lichfield  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Lucy  ^ 
Pcnrter ;  and  in  his  way  back  paid  liis  re* 
spects  to  Dr.  Adams,  at  Oxford.  |f  th« 
dates  of  the  letters  publisfi^d  by  Mrs. 
Tnrale  be  correct^  it  is  hardly  possible  ^ 
that  he  could  have  sone  to  Lichfield,  and 
there  is  barely  time  for  a  short  excursion  to 
Oxford,  whm^  however,  it  seems  from  the 
foQowing  letters,  he  certainly  was  about  this 
period.} 

[••to  MBS.  THBAti. 

**  LondoD,  13Ui  Aogiiit,  11SB3. 

•«  Of  this  world,  in  which  you  L^tian, 
represent  me  as  delighting  to  live,  I  vol  u. 
can  say  little.  Since  Icamehome  P-  ^^' 
I  have  only  been  to  church,  once  to  Bur- 
ney's,  once  to  Paradise's,  and  once  to  Rey- 
nolds's. With  Bumey  I  saw  Dr.  Rosia, 
his  new  relation,  with  wh<»n  I  have  been 
many  years  acqdainted.  If  I  discovered 
no  reUqoes  of  disease,  I  am  glad ;  but  Fan- 
ny's  trade  is  fiction  >« 

••I  have  since  partaken  of  ai^  epidemical 
disorder;  but  common  evibpioduce  no  d»> 
jeciioii. 

••  Paradise's  company,  I  fency,  disappoint* 
ed  hinu;  I  remember  nobody.  With  Rey- 
nolds was  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  a  man 
coarse  of  voice  and  ineleg&nt  of  language  s. 

••I  am  now  broken  with  disease,  without 
the  afleviatian  of  fiuniliar  firiendship  or  do- 
mestick  society:  1  have  no  midd)f  state^ 
between  clamour  and  sflence,  between  gen- 
eral coBversatioB  and  self-tormenting  soli- 
tude. Levett  is  dead,  and  poor  Wilbamsis 
making  haste  to  die :  I  know  not  if  she  wiU 
ever  cooie  out  of  her  chamber. 

aj  am  now  quite  akme ;  but  let  me  turn. 
jay  thoughts  anotherway." 

•# 

••TO  MISS  BSYVOLDS. 

•«  laui  Angiut,  rm» 
••Mr  VEAXBST  BBAiw— r  Wish  an 
that  you  have  heard  of  my  heahh  B^ 
were  true ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  if  ^^* 
you  win  be  pleaded  to  name  the  day  and 
nour  when  you  would  see  me^  I  vrul  be 
as  punctual  as  I  can.  lam,  madam,  your 
most  humble  serrait, 

«49am.  JoBiracw." 

••TO  MBS;  THBiliB. 

«<  London,  90di  AoguC,  1783. 

••This  has  been  a  dayof  great     Lettem, 
emotion ;  the  office  of  me  commu-     vol-  it 
nion  for  the  sick  has  been  perfonn-     ^  ^^' 
ed  in  poor  Mrs.  Williams's  chamber.    At 

s  [Miss  Fanny  Burney,the  celebrated  novel- 
lat,  had,  it  seems,  given  what  Johnson  feared 
was  too  favourable  an  account  of  him. — ^Ed.] 

I  rHon.  Joe.  Deane  Boorke^  afterwards  Sui 
pTMaya^— JSn.] 
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home  1 8M  ateioet  all  mj  companions  dead 
or  dyin^.  At  Oxford  I  have  just  left  Whee- 
ler, the  man  "with  whom  I  most  defigfated 
to  converse.  The  sense  of  my  own  disMses, 
and  the  sight  ipf  the  world  sinknig  round 
me,  opoi^pss  me  perhaps  too  much.  I  hope 
that  all  these  admomtions  will  not  he  vam, 
and  that  I  shaS  learn  to  die  as  dear  Wil- 
liams is  dying;  who  wsA  very  cheerful  be- 
fore and  after  this  awful  solBmnity,  and 
seems  to  resign  herself  with  caknness  and 
hope  upon  et^nal  mercy. 

**  I  read  your  last  kmd  letter  with  great 
delight ;  but  when  I  oame  to  love  andhon- 
our,  what  sprung  in  my  mind? — How 
lored,  how  honoured  (mce,  avails  thee 
not. 

M I  sat  to  Mrs.  Reynolds  yesterday  for 
fny picture,  perhaps  the  tenth  time;  and  I 
sat  for  three  hours  with  ^e  patience  of  mor- 
ialhomtobear^** 

**  TO  MIBS'  BXTVOLnS. 

u  Mill  Aogwt,  im. 
"Dear  madam, — When  your  let- 
ter came  I  was  so  engaged  that  I 
could  not  conveniently  write.  Wheth- 
er 1  shall  go  to  Salisbury  I  know  not, 
for  I  have  had  no  answer  to  my  last  letter ; 
but  I  would  not  have  you  put  off  yoor  jour- 
ney, for  an  my  motions  are  uncertain.  I 
wish  you  a  happy  journey.  I  am,  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

•'Sam.  JoHNeow." 

•«  TO  Mas.   THRAUL 

«  LoBdan,  96di  A«tait,  1TB3. 
Letters,  '•Things  stand  with  me  much  as 
T€i.  11.  they  have  done  for  some  time.  Mrs. 
P*  303-  Williaas  fancies  now  and  then  that 
she  grows  betteiv  but  her. vital  powers  ap- 
pear to  be  slowlr  burning  out.  Noboay 
thinks,  hojvevec,  that  she  will  very  soon  b« 
quite  wasted;  and  as  she  suftra  me  to  be 
of  very  Httle  use  to  het,  I  have  determined 
to  pass  some  time  with  Mr.  Bowles,  near 
Sansbury,  and  have  taken  a  place  for  Thurs- 
day. 

••  Some  benefit  may  be  perhaps  received 
from  change  of  aix^  some  Irom  change  of 
coD^iany,  and  some  'from  mere  change  of 
place.  It  is  not  easy  to  ffrow  weH  in  a 
chamber  wiieie  one  has  long  oeen  sick,  and 
where  every  thing  seen,  and  every  person 
Bpeakin£,  revives  and  impresses  images  of 
pain.  Though  it  be  tine  that  no  man  can 
run  away  from  himself^  yet  he  may  escape 
from  many  causes  of  useless  uneasiness. 
That  the  mmd  is  iit  own  place  is  the  boast 
of  a  hBeii  an^  that  had  learned  to  He  K 
External  locality  has  great  ^ects,  at  least 
upon  an  embodied  beings.  I  hope  this  little 
ioumey  win  afford  me  at  least  some  suspense 
of  melancholy.'*] 

~'i*t"  ParadiM)  LosV  book  i.  Une  «S4.— Ed,] 


Toward  the  end  of  Auflost  he  went  as  kr 
aJB  the  neUbourhood  of  Salisbaiyt  to  Heak^ 
the  seat  <»  William  Bowles,  Esq^  a  geotfe- 
man  whom  I  have  heard  him  jvaise  for  ex- 
emplary  religions  order  in  his  family.  In 
his  diary  I  find  a  short  but  honoaraUe  meo- 
tion  of  this  visit: — **  Ausust  26,  I  came  to 
Heale  without  fotiffue.  30. 1  am  oitertaiDed 
^pnte  to  my  mind.'^ 

**T0  DR.  BR0CKLE8BT. 
»  Hade  neer  SaltalNtiy,  SDcJi  AngoM,  ITBL 

*^  DsAJi  8ZSr-*Without  appearing  to 
want  a  just  sense  of  vour  kina  attentkm,  1 
cannot  omit  to  give  au  account  of  the  day 
which  seemed  to  appear  in  scKne  sort  perii- 
ous.  I  rose  at  five,  and  went  out  at  six; 
and  having  reached  Safisbmj  about  nine, 
went  forward  a  few  miles  m  my  friend^s 
chariot.  I  was  no  more  wearied  with  the 
joumey»  thou^  it  was  a  high4iung,  rough 
coaohi  than  I  should  have  been  forty  years 
ago.  We  shaU  now  see  what  air  wUl  do. 
The  oountiy  is  all  a  plain ;  and  the  house  ia 
which  I  am,  so  for  as  I  can  judge  fttm  my 
window*  for  I  write  before  I  have  left  my 
chamber,  is  sufi^iently  pleasant 

M  Be  ao  kind  as  to  continue  your  attentka 
to  Mrs.  Williams.  It  is  great  oonealatiQa 
to  the  wen,  and  stiU  greater  to  the  sick,  that 
they  find  themselves  not  neglected;  and  I 
know  that  ypu  win  be  desirous  of  giving  com- 
fort,  even  where  you  have  no  great  hope  of 
giving  help. 

^  Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the 
letter,  I  find  that  by  the  course  or  the  post  I 
cannot  send  it  before  the  thirty-first.  I  am, 
&€•  «^Sam.  Johnson.'* 

While  he  was  here,  he  had  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  acquainting  him  of  the  death 
of  MxB.  Williiuns,  which  aroctedhim  a  good 
deaL  Though  for  several  years  her  temper 
had  not  been  complacent,  she  had  vahiaUe 
qualities,  and  her  departure  left  a  blank  in 
his  house.  Upon  this  occasion  he,  accord- 
ing to  his  habitual  course  of  piety,  composed 
a  prayers 

["DR.  BBOCCLCSBT  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

<<8lfa  September,  Rn. 
mMfb.  WiDiams,  from  toere  inanition, 
has  at  length  paid  the  great  de^t  to  nature 
about  three  o'clock  this  moping.  She  died 
without  a  struggle,  retaining  her  faculties 
entire  to  the  very  last ;  and,  as  she  express- 
ed it,  having  set  her  house  in  order,  wis 
prepared  to  foave  it  at  the  last  summow  of 
nature." 

**T0  MBS.  THBALB. 

**  London,  8M  Sept.  173. 
«  Poor  Williams  has,  I  hone,  seen  the  ead 
of  her  afflictions.    She  acted  with  pradeneev 

s  Prayen  and  Meditations,  p.  tt&-^Boswcu. 
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and  she  bofe  with  fortitude.    She  has  left 
me. 

Thoa  thy  vreary  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  goDe,  and  la'en  thy  wages  i. 

**  Had  she  had  good  humour  and  prompt  elo- 
cution, her  universal  curiosity  and  compre- 
hensive Imowledge  would  have  made  her  the 
delight  of  all  that  knew  her.  She  left  h^ 
little  to  your  charity  school**] 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  particulars  con- 
cerning him,  with  which  I  have  heen  favoured 
bjr  one  of  his  friends. 

««He  had  (mce  conceived  the  design  of 
writing  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  say- 
ing, that  he  thought  it  most  be  hijghly  curi- 
ous to  trace  his  extraordinary  rise  to  the 
supreme  power  irom  sq  obscure  a  beginning. 
He  at  length  laid  aside  his  schema  on  dis- 
covering  mat  all  that  can  be  toM  of  him  is 
already  m  print ;  and  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  procure  any  authentick'  informsition  in 
addition  to  what  the  world  is  already  in  pos- 
session of  s. 

^  He  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  ndiat 
part  of  his  life  is  not  known,  a  work  to  show 
how  small  a  quantity  of  as  At  FicnoH  there 
is  in  the  world ;  and  that  the  same  images, 
with  very  little  variation,  have  served  all  the 
authonrs  who  have  ever  written." 

^Hm  thoughts  in  the 'latter  part  of  his 
life  were  freqBxaathf  employed  on  his  de- 
ceased friends.  He  often  muttered  these  or 
such  like  sentences :  « Poor  man !  and  then 
he  died.' " 

^Speaking  of  a  certain  literary  friend, 
•  He  is  a  very  pompous  puzzlinff  feliow,^  said 
he :  <  he  lent  me  a  letter  once  that  somebody 
liad  written  to  him,  no  matter  what  it  was 
about ;  but  he  wanted  to  have  the  letter 
back,  and  expressed  a  mi^ty  value  for  it :  he 
hoped  it  was  to  be  met  with  again;  he  would 
not  lose  it  for  a'thousand  pounds.  1  hud  m^ 
band  upon  it  soon  aiterwaids)  and  gave  it 

I  nOirse  in  Cymbeline. — Ed.J 

a  Mr.  Malone  observea, "  This,  however,  was 
entirely  a  mistake,  as  appears  from  tb«  Memoirs 
published  by  Mr.  Noble.  Had  Johnson  been 
fumished  with  the  materials  which  the  industry 
of  that  gentleman  has  procured,  and  with  others 
which  it  is  believed  are  yet  preserved  in  manu- 
script, he  would,  withotitdoubt,  have  produced  a 
most  valuable  and  curious  historr  of  Crom  weirs 
life.»_BoswELL.  I  may  add,  that,  bad  John- 
son given  us  a  Life  of  Cromwell,  we  shouM  not 
have  been  <fi8gusted  in  numberless  insUnces 
with~*<  My  'Card  Protector  "  and  "  My  Lady 
PaoTacTaBss  ;**  and  certainly  the  brutal  ruffian 
who  presided  io  the  bloody  assembly  that  mur- 
dered their  aovereien  would  have  been  charac- 
terised by  very  (Tifiecent  epitheto  than  those 
which  are  applied  to  him  in  this  work,  where  we 
find  him  described  as  **  the  bold  cni  DSTEaF 
MINED  Bradshaw.^— Malome«. 


him,  I  believe  1  said  I  was  veirf  a^  to  have 
met  with  it.  O,  then  he  did  not  anew  that  it 
signified  any  thing.  So  you  see,  when  the 
letter  was  lost  it  was  worth  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  when  it  was  Jbund  it  was  not 
worth  a  farthing.'  *•  ^ 

**  The  style  and  character  of  his  conver- 
sation is  pretty  generally  known:  it  was 
certainly  conducted  in  conformity  with  a 
precept  of  Ii(yd  Bacon,  but  it  is  not  clear,  1 
apprehend,  tha't  this  conformity  was  either 
perceived  or  mtended  by  Johnson.  .The 
precept  alluded  to  is  as  follows :  « In  all  kinds 
of  speech,  either  pleasant,  grave,  severe,  or 
ordinanr,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  leisurely, 
and  rather  drawlin^ly  than  hastily :  because 
hasty  speech  conmunds  the  memory,  and 
oftentimes,  besides  the  unseemliness,  drives 
a  man  either  to  stammering,  a  nonplus,  or 
harping  on  that  which  should  foUow; 
whereas  a  slow  speech  oonfirmeth  the  menw 
ory,  addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hear- 
ers,  besides  a  seemliness  of  speech  and 
countenances.'  Dr.  Johnson's  method  of 
conversation  was  certainly  calculated  to  ex- 
cite attention,  and  to  amuse  and  instruct  (as 
it  happened),  without  wearying  or  confus- 
ing his  company.  He  was  auvrays  most 
p^fecdy  dear  and  conspicuous ;  andhis  lao- 
guaee  was  so  accurate,  and  his  sentences  so 
neaSy  eenstructed,  that  his  convereatiqn 
might  have  been  all  printed  without  any 
correction.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  easy 
and  natural ;  the  accuracy  of  it  had  no  ap- 

gearance  of  labour,  constraint,  or  stiftiess : 
e  seemed  more  coiTect  than  others  by  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  customary  exercises 
of  his  powerful  mind." 

«*He.spclce  often  in  praise  of  French  lite* 
ratnre.  *  The  French  are  excellent  in  this,* 
he  would  say,  *they  have  a  book  on  every 
subject'  Fram  what  he  had  seen  of  them 
he  denied  them  the  praise  of  superior  polite- 
ness, and  mentioned,  with  very  visible  dis- 
gust, the  custom  they  have  of  spitting  on 
Sie  floors  of  their  apartments.  >  This,'  said 
the  Doctor,  «is  as  gross  a  thing  as  can  well 
be  done;  and  one  wonders  how  any  maoi 
or  set  of  men,  can  persist  in  so  ofienflive  a 
practice  for  a  wboie  day  tomtfaer:  one 
should  expect  that  the  first  eflbrt  towards 
civilizatioii  would  ieUk>ve  it  even  amonir 


•Reasons  of  the  Christian  Re- 
Hgion'  he  thought  contained  the  best  col- 
lection of  the  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  sjrstem." 

<«  Chymistry  was  always  an  interestmg 
pursuit  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Whilst  he  was 
m  Wiltshire,  he  attended  some  experunante 
that  were  made  by  a  physician  at  Safisbmy 
on  the  new  kinds  of  anr.    In  the  eoone  of 


i^Imts    for    Ciril    Conversation.— Bdkron'i 
ITorikf,  4to.  voL  L  p.  571.--Malomb«       £  , 
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the  experiments  frequent  mention  bein^ 
made  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Johnson  knit  his 
browB,   and  in  a  stem  manner  inquired, 

•  Why  do  we  hear  so  much  of  Dr.  Priestley » V 
He  was  very  properly  answered,  *Sir,  be- 
cause we  are  indebted  to  him  for  these  im- 
pbrtiint  discoveries.'  On  this  Dr.  Johnson 
appeared  well  content ;  and  replied,  *  WeO, 
well,  I  believe  we  are ;  and  let  every  man 
have  the  honour  he  has  merited.' " 

**  A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  years 
before  his  death,  struck  with  some  instance 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  candour.  *  Well, 
sir,'  said  he,  >  I  wOl  alwa^  say  that  you  are 
a  very  candid  man.'  '  Wifl  youV  replied 
the  Doctpr  ;  *I  doubt  then  you  will  be  very 
singular.    But,  indeed,   sir,'  continued  he, 

*  I  Took  upon  myself  to  be  a  man  very  much 
misunderstood.  I  am  not  an  uncandid,  nor 
am  I  a  severe  man.  I  sometimes  say  more 
than  I  mean,  in  jest ;  and  people  are  apt  to 
believe  me  serious:  however,  I  am  more 
candid  than  I  was  when  I  was  youncer. 
As  I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  expect  less 
of  thorn,  and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  Qian 
a  good  man  upon  easier  terms  than  I  was 
formerly.' " 

On  his  return  &om  Heale  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Bumey : 


1  I  do  not  wonder  at  Johnson's  displeasure 
when  the  name  of  Dr.  Priestley  was  mentioned ; 
for  I  know  no  writer  who  has  been  suffered  to 
publish  more  pernicious  doctrines.  I  shall  in- 
ataface  only  three.  First,  Mtderialiam ;  by  which 
mmd  is  denied  to  human  nature ;  which,  if  be- 
lieved, must  deprive  us  of  every  elevated  princ»» 
pie*  Secondly.  AVectMly ;  or  the  doctrine  that 
eveiy  aetioa,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  included  in 
an  unchangeable  and  unavoidable  system ;  a  no- 
tion utterly  subversive  of  moral  cpvernment 
Thirdly,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
fiUure  world  (which,  as  he  is  pleased  to in/brm  us, 
will  be  adapted  to  our  merely  imprcved  nature) 
will  be  materiallj^  different  from  this  ;  which,  if 
believed,  would  sink  wretched  mortals  into  des- 
pair, as  they  could  no  longer  hope  for  the  **re8t 
that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,"  orfor  that 
happiness  which  is  revealed  to  us  as  something 
beyond  our  pesent  eoneeptions,  but  would  feel 
themselveB  ooomed  to  a  oontinuatioo  of  theun- 
sasv  state  under  which  they  now  groan.  I  sav 
notning  of  the  petulant  intemperance  with  whioi 
he  dares  to  insult  the  reneiable  establishments  of 
bis  country.  As  a  specimen  of  his  writings,  I 
shall  quote  the  following  passage,  which  appears 
to  me  equally  absurd  and  impious,  and  which 
might  have  been  retorted  upon  him  by  the  men 
who  were  prosecuted  for  burning  his  house.  "  I 
cannot,"  says  he,/<aa  a  nfeefrarfon  Tmeaning 
neeefiilsKaa],  hate  any  man  ;  because  i  consider 
him  as  Mnf  ,  in  aU  respects,  jost  what  Qod  has 
mmUkiniitobt;  and  iJso as dofaijr, toOA rrqMCl 
10  me,  nothing  but  what  he  was  esprtttH^  ile- 
tigiud  and  appointed  to  do :  Grod  being  the  only 
eaum,  and  men  nothing  more  than  the  tAfrw- 
Kffnk  m  his  hands  to  evmrfe  0tt  Mt  pUaturetJ*^ 


«!  came  home  on  the  18th  of  September, 
at  noon,  to  a  very  disconsolate  house.  You 
and  I  have  lost  our  friends ;  but  yoa  have 
more  friends  at  home.  My  dome^ick  com- 
panion is  taken  from  me.  She  is  much  miss- 
ed,  for  her  ^acquisitions  were  many,  and  her 
curiosity  universal ;  so  that  she  partook  of 
every  conversation.  I  am  not  well  enough 
to  gp  much  out ;  and  to  sit,  and  eat,  or  fesl 
alone,  is  veiy  wearisome.  I  always  mean 
to  s^d  my  compliments  to  aH  the  ladies." 

[As  Mm.  Williams  enjoyed  a  pen-   ^ 
sion    from    Mrs.    Montagu*   Johnsoo 
thought  himself  bound  to  acquaint  her  with 
the  death  of  the  object  of  her  charity. 

"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MS8.  MONTAGU. 

»  9U  Sepmnber,  l^ax 

«« Muijuir— That  respect  which 
is  always  due  to  beneficence  makes  it  J[«^ 
fit  tl^t  you  should  be  informed,  bth- 
erwise  than  by  the  papers,  that,  on  the  6th 
of  tins  nxHith,  died  your  pensioner,  Anna 
Willvuns,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  saiid,  that 
she  received  your  bounty  with  gratitude, 
and  enjjoy  ed  it  with  propriety.  You  periiaps 
have  sull  her  prayers. 

«  You  have^  madam,  the  satisfaction  of 
having  alleviated  the  sufierings  of  a  woman 


lUuHnOimu  of  PkUosophied  M'eunihf,  p.  111. 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  late  timet,  appeara 
to  suppose  that  .Dr.  Johutn  nti  mUy  endiared, 
bui  atmoat  toUeittd,  an  talereiew  wUk  Dr, 
PfieaUey,  In  justice  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  declare 
my  firm  belief  that  be  never  did.  My  iUustooua 
fnend  was  particularly  resolute  in  not  giving 
countenance  to  men  whose  writings  he  oonsH 
dered  as  pernicious  to  society.  I  was  present  at 
Oxford  when  Dr.  Price,' even  before  he  bad  ren- 
dered himself  so  generally  obnoxious  by  hb  zeal 
for  the  French  Revolution,  came  into  a  company 
where  Johnson  was,  who  instantly  left  the  room. 
Much  more  wwdd  he  have  reprobated  Dr. 
Priestley.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  ^  perfect  de- 
lineation of  Uiia  LUerary  Jack  ofaU  Trades  may 
find  it  in  an  ingenious  tract,  entitled  ''A  BmaH 
Wholt-Length  of  Dr,  Priestley,^  printed  for 
Rivingtons,  in  St  Paul's  Churchyards— Bos- 
WELL.  [The  foregoing  note  produced  a  reply 
from  Dr.  Parr  (Gent.  Mag.  March,  1T95),  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  snppcM  his  assertion 
by  evidence,  which,  however,  really  contradicted 
him.  For  instead  of  Johnson's  having  se- 
Keited  an  intertiew  (which  was  Uie  point  in  dis- 
pute). Dr.  Parr  is  obliged  lo  sdmit  that  the 
meeting  was  at  Mr.  Paradise's  dhtner  faUe,that 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  solicit  the  inttrrinp,  but 
was  aware  that  Dr.  Priestley  was  invited,  and 
that  he  behaved  to  him  with  civility  :  and  then 
Dr.  Parr  concludes,  in  a  wav  that  does  little  cre£t 
either  to  bis  accuracy  or  bis  candour,  *'  Should 
Mr.  Boswell  be  pleased  to  mamtain  that  Dr. 
Johnson  rather  consented  to  the  mtertiew,  than 
dmostsolieUed  0,1  shall  iiot object  to  thecfaange 
orexpi«ssion.''--£D.] 
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«f  great  iiierit»  both  inteQectual  and  mora]. 
Her  curiodty  wae  uniTersal,  her  knowledge 
was  very  eztexuaive,  and  she  sustained  fo^y 
yean  of  misory  with  steady  fortitude.  Thir- 
ty years  and  more  she  had  been  my  coo»- 
panUxn,  and  her  death  has  left  me  very  des- 
olate. 

<«That  I  have  not  written  sooner,  yon 
may  impute  to  absence^  to  ill  health*  to  any 
thing  rather  than  want  of  regard  to  the  be^ 
nefactress  of  my  departed  friend.  lam, 
iTifl^i^ni,  your  moet  humble  servant, 

**  Sau.  Johnson."] 

His  ibrtitude  and  patience  met  with  se- 
vere trials  during  this  year.  The  stioke  of 
the  palsy  has  b^n  related  circumstantially; 
but  be  was  also  afflicted  with  the  ^ut,  and 
was  besides  troubled  with  a  complamt  which 
not  only  was  attended  with  immediate  in- 
convemence,  but  threatened  him  with  a 
chirurgical  operation,  from  which  most  men 
would  shrink.  The  complaint  was  a  sar- 
eocele,  which  Johnson  bore  with  uncommon 
Ifrmness,  and  was  not  at  aS  frightened  while 
be  looked  forward  to  anmutation.  He  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  CmikBhank. 
I  have  before  me  a  letter  of  the  3(kh  of 
Ji^y,  this  year,  to  Mr.  Cmikshank,  in  which 
he  says,  ««I  am  going  to  put  myself  into 
Vour  hands:'*  and  another,  accompanf- 
mg  a  set  of  his  •<  lives  of  the  Poets,*'  m 
which  he  says,  "  I  beg  your  acceptance  of 
tiiese  volumes,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  ^at  fevourrf  wWchvou  have  bestowed 
on,  su*,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
servant"  I  have  in  my  possession  several 
more  letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Cruiktohank, 
and  also  to  Dr.  Mu^  at  Plymouth,  whieh 
it  would  be  impropKer  to  insert,  as  they  are 
filled  with  unpleaiing  technical  details.  I 
shaD,  however,  eirtract  from  bus  letters  to 
Dr.  Mudge  such  passages  as  show  either  a 
fcfieity  of  expression,  or  the  undaunted  state 
of  his  mind. 

«  My  conviction  of  your  ski]l»  and  my  be- 
lief of  your  friendship,  determine  me  to  en- 
treat your  opinion  and  advice.** 

"In  this  state  I  with  great  earnestness 
demre  you  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done. 
Excision  is  doubtiess  necessary  to  the  cure, 
and  I  know  not  any  means  of  palliatkm. 
The  operation  is  doubtless  painftil ;  but  is  it 
dangerous?  Thepainlhopetoendnrevwth 
decency ;  but  I  am  loath  to  put  life  mto  mueh 

hazard.** 

*•  By  representing  the  gout  as  an  antagon- 
ist to  the  palsvjvou  have  said  enough  to  make 
it  welcome.  This  is  not  strictiy  the  first  fit, 
but  I  hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  first ;  for  it  is 
the  second  that  ever  confined  me;  and  the 
firet  was  ten  years  ago,  much  less  fierce  and 
fiery  than  this.*'  .    

M  Write,  dear  nr,  what  you  can  to  mmrm 
or  encourage  me.  The  operation  is  not  de- 
ayed  by  any  fears  or  objections  of  mine.*' 


«  TO  BENHBT  LAHGION,  SSQ. 

"LoodoB,  S8th  Sept  1783. 

'^Deab  8iB,-p-Yott  may  very  reasonably 
charge  me  with  insensibiUty  of  your  kindness 
and  that  of  Lady  Rothes,  omce  I  have  suj^ 
fered  so  much  tune  to  pasi  without  paying 
any  acknowledgment.  I  now,  at  lalst,  re- 
turn my  thanks ;  and  why  I  did  it  not  soon- 
er I  ought  to  teD  you.  I  went  into  Wilt- 
shire as  soon  as  I  well  could,  and  was  there 
much  employed  in  palliating  my  own  mal- 
ady. Disease  produces  mudi  selfishneas. 
A  man  in  pain  is  looking  afl»r  ease,  and 
lists  most  other  things  go  as  chance  shall 
^spoee  of  them.  In  the  mean  time  I  have 
lost  a  companion  1,  to  whom  I  have  had  re- 
course far  domestick  amusement  for  thirty 
years,  and  whose  variety  of  knowledge 
never  was  exhausted;  and  now  return  to 
a  habitation  vacant  and  desolate.  I  cany 
«b6ut  a  very  troublesome  and  danger- 
ous complaint,  which  admits  no  curebut 
by  the  chiruisical  knife.  Let  kne  have 
your  prayers.   1  am,  &c, 

'^Sam.  Johnson." 

Happily  the  conqdaint  abated  witbont  his 
being  put  to  the  torture  of  amputation. 
But  we  must  surely  admire  the  manly  reso^ 
lution  which  he  discovered  while  it  hung 
over  hira. 

In  a  letter  to  the  sameTOntleman  he  writes, 
**  The  gout  has  within  these  four  days  come 
upon  me  with  a  violence  which  I  never  ex- 
perienced before.  It  taade  me  helpless  bm 
an  infiatnt.*'  And  in  another,  having  men- 
tioned Mis.  WiUiams,  he  says^ — ^  whose 
death  foflowing  that  of  Levett  has  now  made 
my  house  a  solitude.  She  left  her  litde 
substance  to  a  chatity-^chooL  She  is,  I 
hope,  where  there  is  neither  darkness  >,  nor 
wanl^  nor  Bonrow.'*  * 

I  wrote  to  hhn,  begsing  to  know  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  mentioned  that 
(« Baxter's  Anacreon,  which  is  in  the  hbrap 
ry  at  Auchinleck,  was,  I  find,  collated  by 
my  fether  in  1727  with  thie  MB,  belonging 
to  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  he  has 
made  a  number  of  notes  upon  it.  Woi:dd 
you  advise  me  to  publish  a  new  edition'of 
It?" 

Hiff  ansi^er  was  dated  September  80. 

'  **  You  Bihould  not  make  your  letter^  such 
rarities,  when  you  know,  or  might  know, 
the  uniform  state  of  my  liealth.  It  is  very 
long  since  I  h^ard  from  you ;  and  that  I 
have  not  answered  is  a  very  insufficient  rea- 
son for  the  silence  of  a  friend.  Your  Ana- 
crecm  is  a  very  uncommon  book  :  neither 
Ltmdpn  nor  Cambridge  can  supply  a  copy 
of  that  edition.  Whetbei'  it  shcnild  be  re- 
printed, you  cannot  do  better  than  consult 

1  Mrs.  Williaina.—Bo8  WELL. 

s  [An  alluaioo  to  her  WtndiMM.— -Eo.) 
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Lord  Haflee.  fiendes  my  constant  and  ra- 
dical dnease,  I  have  been  for  these  ten  days 
much  harassed  with  the  gout ;  but  that  has 
now  remitted.  I  hope  God  will  yet  grant 
me  a  little  longer  liie,  and  make  me  less  un- 
fit to  appear  before  him.'' 

[*«  TO  MR..  TOMXESON,  IN  SOUTHADUnOM- 
STBSET,  COVEHT  GARDEN  f. 

» l4t  Oototer,  1783. 

•♦SiR,^ — I  have  known  Mr.  Lowe. very 
fimiiliarly  a  great  while.  I  consider  liim  as 
a^  man  of  very  clear  and  vi^roQs  under- 
standings and  conceive  his  pinnciples  to  be 
such  that»  whatever  you  transact  with  him« 
vou  have  nothing  to  expect  from  him  un- 
becoming a  genSeman.  I  am,  sn-,  your 
humble  servant,  '^Sam.  Johnson." 

«DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"  1st  Octobtf,  1783.  ^ 

**  Dear  madam,^ — ^I  am  veiy  iU  in- 
^^    deed,  and  to  my  former  iUness  is  su- 
peradded the  gout.    I  am  now  with^ 
out  shoes,  and  I  have  lately  been  almost  mo- 
tionless. 

••  To  my  other  afflictions  is  added  solitude. 
Mrs.  Williams,  a  companion  of  thiity  yeaisi 
is  gone.  It  is  a  confert  to  me  to  have  you 
near  me  lam,'  madam,  your  most  humUe 
servant,  ««Sam.  Johnson." 

«*T0  MRS.   THRALE. 

"LoDdoiir 6tb  Oetober,  1783. 

L«tten,  .       **!  yet  sit  without  shoes^  with 

^**3ii  ™y  ^°^  ^P®^  ^  pillow,  but  my 
P  ^^^  pain  and  weakness  are  much 
abated,  toad  I  am  no  longer  crawling  upon 
two  sticks.  To  the  gout  my  mind  is  re- 
conciled by  another  letter  from  Mr.  Mudge, 
in  which  he  vehemently  mges  the  exci* 
sion,  and  teDs  me  that  the  gout  will  se- 
cure me  from,  eveiy  thing  piaraljrtick  :  if  this 
be  true,  I  am  ready  to  sa^  to  the  arthritick 
pains,  Deh!  venite  cgn$  dh  durtUef  un 
anna*. 

.  **My  physician  in  ordinary  is  Dr.  Brock* 
ktsby,  who  comes  almost  every  da^ ;  my 
sdr^eon,  m  Mr.  Pott's  absence,  is  Mr. 
Crmhshank,  the  ptosont  reader  in  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's school.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
do  much  more  than. look  and  talk.    The 

feneral  health  of  my  body  is  as  good  as  you 
ave  over  known  it — almost  as  good  as  I 
can  remember. 

«<The  carriage  which  you  supposed  made 
it>u^h  by  my  weakness  was  tne  common 
Salisbury  stage,  high  hung,  and  driven  to 
Sialisbury  in  a  day.    I  was  not  fatSgned. 

•*Mr.  Pott  has  been  out  of  town,  but  I 
expect  to  see  him  soon,  and  wiD  then  teD 
you  something  of  the  main  afikir,  of  which 
there  seems  now  to  be  a  better  -prospect. 

1  rCanmonicated  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Freeling.— Ed.] 
•  [See  atUe,  p:  115.— Etr.] 


•This  aft^iioob  1  have  jgivea  [te^  to 
Mrs.  Cfadmondeley,  Mrs.  Way,  Lady  She(. 
^Id's  relation,  Mr.  Kindersley,  tJie  describer 
of  Indian  mai&iers,  and  another  anonvmous 
lady.  ' 

««As  Mrs.  Williams  received  a  pensioa 
*frxxn  Mrs.  Montagu,  it  was  fit  to  notify  her 
death.  The  account  has  brought  me  a  let- 
ter not  only  civil  but  tender;  so  I  hope  peace 
is  proclaimed.?' 

*«  London,  »tli  Oeioter,  I78L 
**Two  nights  ago  Mr.  fiurke  sat  with  me 
a  long  time.  He  seems  much  (leased  with 
hisjouiney.  We  had  both  seen  StODehem^e 
this  summer  for  the  first  time,  i  told  hua 
t(iat  the  view  had  enabled  me  to  confute  two 
opinions  ^hich  have  "been  advanced  about 
it  One,  that  the  materials  arc  not  natural 
stones,  but  an  artificial  composition  hardened 
b^  time.  This  notion  is  as  old  as  Camden's 
tmie;  and  has  this  strong  argument  to  sup- 
port it,  that  stone  of  that  species  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.  The  other  opinicn,  advanced 
by  Dr.  Charlton,  is,  that  it  was  erected  by 
the  Danes. 

.  **  Mr.  Bowles  made  me  observe,  that  the 
traasverse  stcmee  were  fixed  on  the  perpen- 
dicular supporters  by  a  knob'fonned  on  the 
top  of  the  upright  stone,  which  entered  into 
anoUow  cut  in  the  crossing  stone.  This  is 
S/ proof  that  the  enormous  ^iifice  was  raised 
by  a  people  who  had  not  yet  the  ^owledge 
ot  mortar  s ;  which  cannot  be  supposed  of 
the  Dane6,^who  came  hither  in  ships,  and 
were  not  ignorant  certainly  of  the  arts  of 
life.  This  proves  also  the  stones  not  to  be 
factitious ;  fiir  they  that  could  mould  such 
durable  masses  coiild  do  much  more  than 
make  mortar,  and  could  have  continued  the 
transverse  from  the  upright  part  with  the 
same  paste. 

^You  have  doubtless  seen  Stonehenge; 
and  if  you  have  not,  I  should  think  it  a 
hard  task  to  make  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion. 

•«  It  is  in  my  opfauon  to  be  refeired  to  the 
earliest  habitation  of  the  island,  as  a  druidical 
monument  of,  at  least,  two  thousand  veais ; 
probably  the  most  ancient  woric  of  man 
upon  the  island.  Salisbury  cathedra]  and 
its  neighbour  Stonehenge  are  two  eminent 
momuneBts  of  art  and  rudeness,  and  may 
show  the  fimt  essay  and  the  last  perfection 
in  architecture." 

^DR.  JOHNSON  TO  IfISS  REYNOLDS. 

"  23d  Oetober,  1781 

«<DsAR  MADAM,— Instead  of  hav- 
ing me  at  vour  table,  which  cannot,    fj^ 
I  fear,  quickly  happen,  come,  if  you 

9  [Surely  not.  We  who  have  the  use  of  im»> 
tar  use  what  kte  eallsd  moriieej  ;  ifaular  in  prin- 
ciple at  Isast  to  the  Am^  and  AsOow*  of  StaM> 
henflSw-^*.] 
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^  ^  Am  tills  da]r  with  me.    It  wffl  gire 

Bbeamtfe  to  a  sick  friend. 

«Let  me  know  whether  you  ca|i,coaie. 
I  anoi  madaiBt  yoora  affectionately, 

««  Sam.  Johnson.'! 

*<  dr.  .johnson  to  miss  reynolds. 

M  London,  S7tb  October,  1783. 

^  Mt  dearest  DRARr— I  am  able  enough 
to  writei)  for  I  liave  now  neither  sickness  nor . 
pain ;  'auJty  the  gout  has  kft  my  ankles  some- 
what weak. 

«« While  the  weather  iavouv  yon,  and  the 
air  does  you  good,  stay  in  the  countiy :  when 
you  come  home  I  hope  we  shall  often  see 
one  another,  and  enjoy  that  friendship  to 
which  no  time  is  likely  to  put  an  end  on  the 
part  o(  madam^  your  most  numble  servant, 

mSaM,  JoBNSONk'' 

He  this  autumn  received  a  visit  from  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons.  He  gives  this  ac- 
count of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

*^  97th  October. 
«  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  visit  to  me,  behaved 
with  great  modesty  and  propriety,  and  left 
nothing  behind  her  to  be  censured  or  des- 
pised. Neither  praise  nor  monev,  the  two 
SDWerfuI  corinptors  of  mankind,  seem  to 
ave  denraved  her.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see ' 
her  agam.  Her  brother  Eembfe  i  calk  on 
me,,  and  pleases  me  very  well.  Mrs.  Addons 
and  I  talked  of  pla^rs  ;  and  she  told  me  her 
intention  of  exhibiting  this  winter  the  cha- 
racters of  Constance,  Catharine,  and  Isabel- 
la*, in  Shakspeare." 

Mr.  Kemble  has  fovoured  me  with  the 
ibilowing  minute  of  what  passed  at  this 
visit : 

«  When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  mto  the  room, 
there  happened  to  be  no  chair  ready  for  her, 
which  he  observing  said,  with  a  smile, « Ma- 
dam, you  who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of 
seats  to  other  people  will  the  more  easfly  ex- 
cuse the  want  of  one  jourself. 

<*  Having  placed  himself  by  her,  he,  with 
great  goo^humour,  entered  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  the  English  drama;  and,  amonff 
other  inquiries,  particularly  asked  her  which 
of  Shakspeare's  characters  she  was  most 

1  [This  great  actor  and  amiable  and  accom- 
plished nun  left  the  stage  in  IS—,  and  died  36th 
Febmary,  1883,  at  Lausanne.  In  his  own  day 
he  had  no  competitor  in  any  walk  of  trsgedy ; 
and  those  who  remembered  Barry,  Mossop, 
Henderson,  snd  Garrick  admitted,  that  in  chs^ 
ruters  of  hi^  tragic  dignity,  such  as  Haml^ 
Coriolaniis,  Alannder,  Cat^be  eaceiled  all  his 
predeoesson,  almost  as  mam  as  his  sister  did 
■U  actresses  in  the  female  eharaoters  of  the  same 
hsroie  dsas^Bo.] 

•  [Isabella  in  Shakspeare^aJtf  csturs /or  AfM- 
Mrs.  Mrs;  Siddons  had  made  her  first  appear- 
aaoe  in  Isabella  in  The  Fatal  Marriage.^ED.} 


pleasedwitfa.  Upon ber aoiwoi^ that aho 
thought  the  character  of  Queen  Cathaxinflr 
in  £^nry  the  Eiffhth,  the  most  natural :  *i 
think  80  too,  madam,'  said  he ;  *  and  when*, 
ever  you  perfonn  it,  I  vriU  once  more  hobUe 
out  to  the  theatre  myself.'  Mrs.  Siddons 
promised  she  would  do  herself  theimiour  of 
acting  his  favourite  part  for  him ;  but  many 
circumstances  happened  to  prevent  the  re-* 
presentation  of  King  Henry  tAe  Eighth  during 
the  Doctor's  hfes. 

«« In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  thus 
gave  Ihs  opinion  upon  themerit8<x  some  oi 
Uie  princ^  peribrmers  whom  he  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  upon  the  stage.  « Mis. 
Porter  in  the  vehemence  of  rage,  and  Mrs. 
CHve  in  the  spriffhtliness  of  humour,  I  have 
never  seen  equaSed.  What  Clive  did  best, 
she  did  better  than  Garrick ;  but  could  not 
do  half  BO  many  things  well :  she  was  a 
better  romp  them  any  Lever  saw  in  nature. 
Pritchard,m  common  life,  was  a  vulgar 
idiot;  she  would  talk  of  her  gaumd:  hut, 
when  she  appeared  upon  the  stage,  seemed 
to  be  inspired  by  gentility  and  miderstand- 
ing.  I  once  talked  with  CoQey  Cibber» 
and  thought  him  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  his  art.  Gamck,  madam,  was  no  d»» 
claimer ;  there  was  not  one  of  his  own  scene- 
shifters  who  could  not  have  spoken  To  be  or 
not  /o>e  better  than  he  did :  yet  he  was  the 
only  actor  I  ever  saw,  whom  I  could  call 
a  master  both  in  tra^y  and  comedy; 
though  I  liked  him  best  m  comedy.  A. true 
conception  of  character,  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  it,  were  his  distinguished  excel- 
lences.' Having  expatiated,  with  Us  usual 
force  and  eloquence,  oa  Mr.  Garrick's  ex- 
traordinary eminence  as  an  actor,  he  con- 
eluded  with  this  coiu^iment  to  his  sopal 
talents :  « And  after  all,  madam,  I  thought 
him  less  to  be  envied  on  the  stage  than  at 
the  head  of  a  Uble.' " 

Johnson,  indeed,  had  thou^^ht  more  upon 
the  subject  of  acting  than  mi^ht  be  sener- 
ally  supposed.  Talking  of  it  one  day  to 
Mr.  Kemble,  he  said,  ••  Are  you,  sir,  one 
of  those  enthusiasts  who  behove  yourself 
transformed  into  the  venr  character  you 
represent  ? "  Upon  Mr.  Kemble's  answer- 
ing that  he  had  never  felt  so  strong,  a  ijer- 
suasion  himself ;  <«  To  be  sure  not,  suv" 
said  Johns(m ;  ''the  tlung  is  impossiUe* 
And  if  Garrick  really  believed  himself  to  be 
that  nxmster,  Eichard  the  Third,  he  de- 
served to  be  hanged  every- time  he  perfoniw 
editi."        ^  "^ 

• .  8  [It  was  played  many  years  after  with  criti* 
cal  attention  to  historical  t 


great 
Mr.  : 


Mrs.t 


toncal  accuracy,  and  with 

Siddons  played  Catharine ; 

Kemble,  Wolsey  ;  Mr.  Charles  Kembls^ 

Cromwell.    There  is  a  veiy  mterestin^  piolvilB, 

b]r  Harlow  (since  enomved),  of  the  tnal-soene^ 

with  portraits  of  all  the  performers.— Ed.] 

4  [Mr.  Kemble  told  the  Editor  that  the  ooci^ 
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My  wortliy  friend,  Kr.  John  Nidiols,  wu 
present  when  Mr.  H«nderBonf  the  aetor,  paid 
a  visit  to  Dr.  lohnson,  and  was  received  in  a 
▼enr  courteous  manner  1. 

I  found  among  Dr.  Johnson's  papov  the 
Mlowinff  letter  to  him^from  the  cdebrated 
Mn.  Bellamy  9  i 

•  "TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*•  N<v  la  Dttk»«traet,  St  James's,  llUk  M«y,  1783. 

••  Bni,— The  flattering  rememhrance  of  the 
partiality  you  honoured  me  with  some  yean 
agO|  as  well  as'the  humanity  you  are  known 
to  possess,  has  encouraged  me  to  rohcitTour 
patronage  at  my  benefit. 

''By  a  long  chancery  suit,  and  a  compli- 
cated train  of  unfortunate  events,  I  am  re^ 
doced  to  the  greatest  distress ;  which  obliges 
me,  once  more,  to  request  the  indulgence  of 
thepublick. 

**  Give  me  letcve  to  solicit  the  honour  of 
your  company,  and  to  assure  ^ou,  if  you 
grant  my  re^^uest,  the  gratification  I  shall 
feel  from  being  patroni2^  by  Dr.  Johnson 
will  be  infinitely  superiour  to  any  advantage 
that  may  arise  from  the  benefit;  as  I^am, 
with  the  profoundest  respect,  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

"G.  A.  Bellamy." 

I  am  happy  in  recording  these  partictdans, 
which  prove  that  my  iUustrious  friend  Uved 
to  think  much  more  favourably  of  players 
than  he  appears  to  have  done  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  s. 

''TO  HE8.  LUCY  PORTER,  m  LICaiFtSLD. 
**  Boft-eottit,  Fleet-fltreet,  lOth  Nov.  17B3. 

•'Dear  madam, — ^The  death  of  poor  Mr. 
Porter,  of  which  your  maid  has  sent  an  ac- 
count^ must  have  very  much  surprised  you. 
The  death  of  a  friend  is  almost  alwa^  un- 
expected :  we  do  not  love  to  think  of  it,  and 
therefore  are  not  prepared  for  its  coming. 
He  was,  I  think,  a  rehgious  man,  and  there- 
fore that  his  end  was  luppy. 

"Death  has  likewise  visited  my  mournful 
habitation.  Last  month  died  Mrs.  WiDiams, 
who  had  been  to  pie  for  thirty  years  in  the 
place  of  a  sister :-  her  knowledge  was  great 
and  her  conversation  pleasing.  I  now  hve  in 
cheeriesB  solitude. 

«iOD  on  which  be  had  felt  himself  the 'most  af- 
fected— the  most  personally  touched — wub  in 
pkving  the  last  scene  of  The  Stranger  with  Mrs. 
Siddons.  Her  pathos,  he  said,  in  that  part  al- 
ways overcame  Dim.~ED.] 
1  See  GenUenumU  Magaxine^  June,  1791. — 

BOBVBLL. 

9  [An  actress  who  published  memoirs  of  her 
life.— £d.] 

*  ^Johnson*Bdislike  to  players  in  eariy  life  was 
nothmg  more  than  his  jealousy  of  Qarnch's  sad* 
den  elevation.  After  Garrick's  death'  he  began 
**  tsthink  more  favourably  of  them.'*-^D.] 


"My  two  last  yean  have  passed  muler 
the  pressure  of  succeanve  dveuKfl.  I  have 
latelyhadthegout  with  some  severity.  But 
I  wonderfuU  V  escaped  the  operatioD  which 
I  mentioned,  and  am  upon  the  whole  re- 
stored  to  health  beyond  my  own  expecta- 
tion. 

«  As  we  daily  see  our  friends  die  round  us, 
we  that  are  left  mustclin^  deser,  and,  if  we 
can  do  nothing  more,  at  least  pray  for  one 
another;  and  remember,  that  as  others  die 
we  must  die  too,  and  prepare  ourselves 
diligently  for  the  last  great  trial  I  am, 
.madam,  yours  afl^tionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'* 

[**  to  MRS.  TdRALE. 

"  London,  Uth  Ifovembec,  I'm 
«« Since  you  have  written  to  me  L«ne» 
with  the  attention  and  tenderness  of  tql  fl. 
ancient  time  4,  your  letters  give  me  P-  3**- 
a  sreat  part  of  the  pleasure  which  r  life  of 
solitude  admits.  You  will  never  beetow  any 
share  of  your  good- will  on  one  who  deserves 
better.  Those  that  have  loved  kngeet  knre 
best  A  sudden  blaze  of  kindness  may  by 
a  single  blast  of  coldness  be  extinguished; 
but  that  fondness  which  length  c^Ume  has 
connected  with  many  circumstances  and 
occasions,  though  it  may  for  a  while  be  de- 
pressed by  disgust  or  resenlinent,  with  or 
without  a  cause,  is  hourly  revived  by  ac- 
cidental rec(^ection.  To  those  that  have 
lived  long  together,  eveiy  thing  heard  and 
«very  thing  seen  recalls  some  pleasure  com- 
mumcated  or  some  benefit  cniferred,  some 
petty  quarrel  or  some  slight  endearment 
Esteem  of  great  powers,  or  amiable  quafi- 
ties  newly  discovered,  may  emhnuder  a 
day  or  a  week,  but  a  friendship  of  twenty 
years  is  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
nfo.  A  friend  may  be  often  found  and 
lost ;  but  an  o2(f  fnend  never  can  be  found, 
and  nature  has  provided  that  he  cannot  eaaly 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"  You  seem  to  mention  Lord  KQmuney  s 
as  a  stranger.  We  were  at  his  house  in 
Cheshire ;  and  he  one  day  dined  with  Sir 
Lynch.  What  he  teDs  of  the  ejMgram  is 
not  true,  but  perhaps  he  does  not  know  it  to 
^  felse.  Do  not  you  remember  how  he  re- 
joiced in  having  no  park  1— he  could  not  ^s- 
obli^  his  ;ieighbours  by  sending  them  w 
venison."] 

A  pleasing  instance  of  the  generous  at- 

4  [This  is  ihB  first  letter  in  which  we  perceive 
a  senous  coldness  t^aids  Mrs.  Thiale,  bat  it  is 
c^ear  that  it  bad  existed  some  time  prior  to  this 
date,  though  it  certainly  had  not  been  so  earivaa 
Mr.  Boewell  supposed.-^ED.] 

s  [See  atUe,  vol.  i.  p.  4SI,  and  p.  )90  of  this 
vol— Eo«] 
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tentioii  of  one  of  his  ftiends  has  been  das- 
covered  by  the  paUicatioa  of  Mrs.  Tfarale*8 
Collectioii  of  Lettere.    In  a  letter  to  one  of 

the  Miss  Thrales, .  he  writer,  **  A 
^  ^^  friend,  whose  name  I  wiQ  tell  when 
your  mamma  has  tried  to  ffuess  it,  sent  to 
my  physician  to  inquire  m^ether  this  lon^ 
train  of  illness  had  brought  me  into  di£ 
cultiea  for  want  of  nioney,  with  an  invita- 
tion to  send  to  him  for  what  occasion  re- 
quired. I  shaU  write  this  ni^ht  to  thajdc 
iiim,  having  no  need  to  borrow.      And  jifter- 

wards,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
^  «  Since  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell 

von,  that  the  generous  man  was  Gerard 
liamilton.  I  returned  him  a  very  thankful 
and  respectful  letter," 

r  amiied  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  a  common 
friend,  and  he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to 
let  me  have  Johnson's  letter  to  him  iqK>n 
this  occasion,  to  adorn  my  cdlection. 

MxO    THE    RIGHT    HON.    WILLIAM     G£RA£D 
HAtflLTON. 

"  19th  NoTember,  1783. 

*'DsAB  snu — Your  kind  inquiries  after 
my  affairs,  and  your  generous  ofiexs,  have 
been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby.  I  retunf  thanks  with  great  sincerity, 
having  Hved  long  enough  to  know  what 
gratitude  is  due  to  such  friendship ;  and  en- 
treat that  my  refusal  may  not^  be  imputed 
to  suSenness  or  pride.  I  am,  indeed,  in  no 
want  Sickness  is,  by  the  generosity  of  my 
physicians,  of  little  expense  to  me.  But  if 
any  unexpected  exi^^ence  should  press  me, 
yon  shall  see,  dear  sir,  how  cheertully  I  can 
be  obliged  to  so  much  liberaUty.  I  am,  sir, 
yoor  most  obedient  and  most  humble  ser« 
yant,  •*Sam.  Johnson.*' 

I  find  in  this,  as  in  former  years,  notices 
of  his  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who^ 
though  in  the  humble  station  of  a  tallow- 
chandler  upon  Snow-hill,  was  a  woman  of 
excellent  good  sense,  pious,  and  charitable  i. 
She  told  me^  she  had  been  introduced  to 
him  by  Birs.  Masters  2,  the  poetess,  whose 
yolumes  he  revised,  and,  it  is  said,  illumina- 
ted here  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his  own 
genius.  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  veiy  zealous 
for  the  support  of  the  ladies'  charity-school, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  tt  is  con- 
fined to  females ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  afford- 
ed a  hint  for  the  story  of  ^  Betty  Broom  " 
in  M  The  Idler."  Johnson  this  year,  I  find, 
obt^ed  for  it  a  sermon  from  the  late  Bish- 
op of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley,  whom  he,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Birs.  Thrale,  character- 
ises  as  «« knowing  and  conversable;"  and 

I  In  his  will  Dr.  Johnsoa  left  her  a  book  **t 
her  election,  to  keep  as  a  token  of  remembranoai** 
— Malonb.  [See  ante^  vol  i  p.  108.  She 
died  in  1789,  mL  74.-~Ed.1 

8  \AnU,  vol.  i.  p.  102;~Ed.] 

TOL.  n.  46 


whom  all  who  knew  his  lordship,  even 
those  who  diflfered  from  him  in  politicksp 
remember  witb  much  respect. 

[*<DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  RETNOLDS. 
^fnth  NoTembar,  1783. 
"Deab  MADAMf — ^I  beg  that  you 
wiU  let  me  know  by  this  inessenger    jjg]" 
■whether  you  will  do  me  the  honour 
of  dinine  with  me,  and,  if  you  wiU,  whether 
we  shalTeat  our  dinner  by  our  own  selves,  or 
call  Mrs.  Desmoulins.    I  am,  dearest  dear^ 
your  most  humble  servant, 

•"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a 
tragedy,  entitled  <«Tlie  Father's  Re- 
venffe,"^'  some  of  his  lordship's  friends  ap- 
plied to  Mrs.  Chapone  a,  to  prevail  on  Dr. 
Johnson  to  read  and  give  his  opinion  of  it, 
which  he  accordindhr  did,  in  a  letter  to  that 
lady.  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  having  inform- 
ed me  that  this  letter  was  in  Lord  Cuiisle's 
possession,  though  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  tne  honour  of  being  known 
to  his  lordship,  trusting  to  the  eeneral  cour- 
tesy of  literature,  I  wrote  to  him,  request- 
ing the  favour  of  a  copj  of  if  <,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  insert  it  m  my  life  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  His  lordship  was  so  good  as  to 
comply  with  my  request,  and  has  thus  en- 
abled me  to  enrich  my  Work  with  a  very 
fine  piece  of  writing,  which  displays  both 
the  critical  skill  ana  politeness  of  my  illus- 
trious friend;  and  perhaps  the  curiosity 
which  it  win  excite  maymduce  the  noble 
and  elegant  authour  to  gratify  the  woi^  by 
the  puuication  of  a  penormance  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken  in  such  terins. 

«<TO  MBS.  CHAPONE. 

*H»th  NoT6Bber,  1783. 

«  Madam, — ^By  sendmg  the  tragedy  to 
me  a  second  time',  I  thiim  tiiat  a  very  hon- 
ourable distinction  has  been  shown  me; 
and  I  did  not  detay  the  perusal,  of  which  I 
am  now  to  tell  the  efibct. 

"The  construction  of  the  }^y  is  not 
completely  regular:  the  stage  is  too  often 
vacant,  and  the  scenes  are  not  sufficiently 
connected.  This,  howeyer,  would.be  call-' 
ed  W  Dryden  only  a  mechanical  defect ; 
which  takes  away  fittle  from  the  power  of 
the  poem,  and  wluch  is  seen  ramor  than 
felt. 

**A  rigid  exammer  of  the  diction  m^t» 
perhaps^  wish  some  woids  changed,  and 
some  Imes   more    vigoroosly   terminated. 

s  rMiesMulso.    See  anf«,  p.  839.— Eo.] 
4  A  few  copies  only  of  this  tragedy  have  bc«n 
printed,  and  given  to  the  autboor'B  friends.— Bos> 

WELL. 

8  Dr.  Johnson  bavhig  been  very  ill  when- the 
tragedy  was  first  sent  to  hira,  had  dedhied  IIml 
conaidecation  of  it.^-BoBWELU 
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But-  from  snob  petty  imperfectionB  wiiat 
^Titer  was  cv«r  free  ? 

«The  general  fonq  and  ibroe  of  the- dia- 
logue is  of  more  importance.  It  seems  to 
want  that  quickness  ot  reciprocation  which 
characterises  the  English  drama,  and  is  not 
alw|iys  gnffrciehtly  fervid  ox  animated. 

"Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one 
tiiat  I  wished  omitted.  In  the  imagery  I 
cannot  forbear  to  distixi^uish  the  compari- 
son of  joy  sQcce^ding  gnef  to  %ht  rusnixig 
on  the  eye  accustomed  to  danmess*.  U, 
seems  to  have  all  that  can  be  desired  to 
make  it  please.  It  is  new,  just,  and  de- 
lightful. 

♦*  With  the  characters,  either  as  conceiv- 
ed or  preserved,  I  have  no  fault  to  find ;  but 
was  much  inclined  to  congratulate  a  writer 
who,  in  defiance  of  prejudice  and  fashion, 
madie  the  archbishop  a  good  man,  and 
scorned  all  thoughtless  applause,  which  a 
vicious  churchman  would  have  brought 
him. 

»«The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The 
fether  and  daughter .  both  culpaue,  ^th 
Wretched,  and  ooth  penitent,  divide  b^ 
tween  them  our  pity  and  our  sorrow. 

«<Thus,  madam,  I  have  performed  what 
I  did  not  willingly  undertake,  and  could  not 
docenUv  refuse.  The  noble  writer  will  be 
pleased  to  remember  that  sincere  criticism 
ought  to  raise  no  resentment,  because  judg- 
ment is  not  under  the  control  of  will ;  but 
involuntary  criticism,  as  it  has  still  less  of 
choice,  ought  to  be  more  remote  from  pos- 
sibility of  offence.    I  am,  &c. 

*<Sam.  Johmsqn." 

«  to  mrs.  llfct  porteb,  in  lichfield. 

*«Loiidim,S9ch  Nov.  1783. 

«  Dear  HADAMr— You  may  perhajw  think 
me  negligent  that  I  have  not  written  to  you 
again  upon  the  loss  of  your  brother;  Imt 
condolences  and  consolations  are  such  com- 
mon  and  such  useless  tbing^s,  that  the  omis- 
sion of  them  is  no  great  cnme ;  and  my  own 
diseases  occupy  my  mind  and  engage  my 
care.  My  nights  are  miserably  resdees, 
and  my  dnys,  therefore,  are  heavy.  I  try, 
liowever,  to  hold  up  my  head  as  tngh  as  I 
can. 

« I  am  sorry  that  you  health  is  impaired : 
perhaps  the  spring  and  the  summer  may,  in 
some  degree,  restore  it ;  but  if  not,  we  must 
submit  to  tiie  inconveniepces  of  time,  as  to 
the  other  dispensations  of  Eternal  Gdod- 
ness.  Pray  for  met  and  write  to  me,  or  let 
Mr.  Pearson  write  for  you.    I  am,  &c. 

««  Sam,  Johnson." 


1  (*l  CQQld  have  borne  my  woeb;  that  rtranger  3of 
Wouiidf  while  it  smiles :— the  tonff-lmprison'd  wretch, 
Emen^iiK  ftom  the  night  of  his  damp  sell, 
0liriBKf  from  the  sun*8  bright  beams ;  and  that  whidi 

fUnffs 
Oladness  o*er  all  to  him  is  agony.^'-^BoswsLL.  ^ 


[•*DR«  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  BSTNOUM. 
««  93d  DecMDber,  1781 
««  Dearest   madam, — ^Yon    shall 
doubtless  be  very  wdcome  to  me  on    ^S!^ 
Christmas  day.    I  shall  not   dine 
alone,  but  the  company  wiU  all  be  people 
whom  We  can  stdy  with  or  leave.    I  wifl 
expect  you  at  three,  if  I  hear  no  more.    1 
am  this  day  a  httle  better.     I  am,  dear 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  9am.  Jo^son. 
« I  meant  do  not  be  later  than  three;  for 
as  I  am  alhdd  I  shall  not  be  at  church,  you 
cannot  come  too  soon.*' 

I  consulted  him  on  two  qncetioiiB  of  a 
very  difierent  nature:  one.  Whether  the 
unconstitutional  infiuence  exercised  by  the 
peers  of  Scotland  in  tiie  election  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  comnMNiSf  by  means  of- 
fictitious  quahficatioDS,  on^t  not  to  be  re- 
sisted; the  other.  What  m  proprie^^  and 
humanity  should  be  done  with  old  hones 
unable  to  labour.  I  gave  him  some  ac- 
count of  my  life  at  Auchinleck ;  and  ex- 
pressed my  satisfaction  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county  had,  at  two  publick  meetings, 
elected  me  tJieir  prases  or  chairman. 

*<  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  London,  94tfa  Dm.  lies. 

*«]>EAB  siRy— Like  all  6ther  men  ^idio 
have  great  friends,  you  begin  to  feel  the 
pangs  of  neglected  merit;  smd  all  the  cam- 
fort  that  I  «an  give  you  is,  by  teOiiig  yon 
that  yon  have  probabqrmore  pongs  to  feel, 
ajod  more  neglect  to  sufi^.  Yon  have^  in- 
deed, bqgun  to  complain  too  soon ;  and  1 
hope  I  am  the  only  confidant  of  your  dis- 
content. Your  fnends  have  not  yet  had 
leisure  to  gratify  personal  kindness;  they 
have  hitherto  been  busy  in  strengthening 
tiieir  miniBterial  interest.  If  a  vacancy 
happens  m  Scotland,  give  them  eariy  intel- 
ligence :  and  as  yon  can  serve  government 
as  powerfully  as  any  of  your  prmiable  com- 
petitors,  you  may  make  m  some  sort  a  war- 
rantable claim. 

« Of  the  exaltations  and  depressions  of 
your  mind  you  delight  to  talk,  and  I  hate 
to  hear.    Drive  all  such  &ncies  from  you. 

*«  On  the  day  when  I  received  your  let- 
ter, I  think,  the  forej^oing  page  was  writ- 
ten ;  to  which  one  disease  or  another  has 
hindered  me  from  making  any  additions.  I 
am  now  a  litHe  better.  But  sickness  and 
solitude  press  me  very  heavily.  I  coidd 
bear  sickness  better,  if  1  were  relieved  from 
solitude.    . 

<<The  present  dreadful  confusion  of  the 
publick  ought  to  make  you  wrap  yourself 
up  in  your  hereditary  possessions,  which, 
though  less  than  you  may  wish,  are  more 
than  you  caii  want ;  and  in  an  hour  of  rs- 
ligioua  tetirement  retam  thanks  to  Go^ 
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Who  Tiafl  exempted  you  from  any  strong 
temptation  to  faction,  treachery,  plunder, 
and  disloyalty.  .  ,  u 

« As  your  neighbours  distinguish  you  by 
such  honours  as  they  can  bestow,  content 
yourseljf  with  your  station,  without  neglecting 
your  profession.  Your  estate  and  the  comts 
wiU  mid  you  full  employment,  and  yoUri(Dind 
well  occupied  will  be  ^et 

«*  The  usurpation  of  the  nobility,  for  they 
apparently  usurp  all  the  influence  thejr  gain 
by  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  I  thiii  it 
certainly  kwful,  perhaps  your  duty,  to  resist. 
What  18  not  their  own,  they  have  only  by 
robbery.  . 

•*  Your  question  about  the  horsee'gives  me 
more  perplexity.  I  know  not  well  what  ad- 
vice to  give  you.  I  can  only  recommend  a 
rule  which  you  do  not  want:  give  as  KtUe 
pain  as  you  can.  I  suppose  that  we  have  a 
light  to  their  service  whfle  their  strength 
lasts ;  what  we  can  do  with  them  afterwaMs, 
I  t^annot  so  easily  determine.  But  let  us 
consider.  Nobody  denies  that  man  has  a 
right  first  to  milk  the  cow,  and  to  shear  the 
sheep,  and  then  to  kill  them  far  his  table. 
May  he  not,  by  parity  of  reason,  first  work  a" 
horse,  and  then  kfll  him  the  easiest  way,  that 
he  may  have  the  means  of  another  horse,  or 
food  for  cows  and  sheep  ?  Man  is  influenced 
in  both  cases  by  different  motives  of  self- 
interest  He  that  rejects  the  one  must  rel 
ject  the  other.    I  am,  &c. 

*<Sam.  Johnson. 

**  A  haj^y  and  pious  Christmas  ;  and  ma- 
ny happy  years  to  yOu»  your  lady,  and  chit 
dren.'^ 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Iffickle,  some  time 
before  his  death,  wrote  me  a  letter  concern- 
ing Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  irientions,  «*  I 
was  upwards  of  twelve  years  acquainted 
with  him,  was  frequently  m  his  company,  al- 
ways talked  with  ease  to  him,  and  can  truly 
say,  that  I  never  received  from  him  one 
rough  word."  , 

In  this  letter  he  relates  his  having,  while 
engaged  in  translating  the  Lusiad,  had  a 
dispute  of  considerable  length  with  John- 
son, who,  as  lisual,  declaimedupon  the  mise- 
ry and  corruption  of  a  sea  hfe,  and  used 
this  expression : — **  ft  had  been  hap^  for 
the  world,  sir,  if  your  hero  Gama,  Prince 
Henry  of  Portuffal,  and  Columbus,  had  never 
been  bom,  or  t£at  their  schemes  had  never 
gone  farther  than  their  own  imaffinatioDS." 
"This  sentinient,'?  says  Mr.  Mickle,  "which 
is  to  be  found  in  his  <  Introduction  to  the 
World  Displayed,*  I,  in  my  Dissertation 
prefixed  to  the  Lusiad,  have  controverted : 
&nd  though  authours  are  said  to  be  bad 
judges  of  their  own  works,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  own  to  a  friend,  that  that  dissertation  is 
my  fevourite  above  all  that  I  ever  attempt- 
ea  in  prose.  Next  year,  when  the  Lusiad 
was  published,  I  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson, 


who  addressed  me  with  one  of  his  good- 
humoured  smiles: — "WeD,  you  have  re- 
memb^iBd  our  dispute  about  Prince  Henry, 
and  have  cited  me  too.  You  have  done  your 
part  very  well  indeed :  y<Hi  have  made  the 
best  of  your  argument ;  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced yet' 

w  Before  publishing  the  Lusiad,  I  sent  Mr^ 
Hoole  a  proof  of  that  part  of  the  introduction 
inwMch  I  make  mention  of  Dr.  TdmaCfn, 
yourself,  and  other  weU-wishers  to  the  work, 
be^;ing  it  might  be  shown  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  in  place  of 
the  simple  mention  of  him  which  I  had  made, 
he  dictated  to  Mr.  Hoole  the  sentence  as  it ' 
now  stands. 

"Dr.  Johnson  told  me  in  1772,  that,  about 
twenty  years  before  that  time,  he  himself 
had  a  desifi^  to  translate  the  Lusiad,  of  *the 
merit  of  which  he  spoke  hi^y,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  a  number  of  other  engage- 
ments." 

Mr.  Mickle  remmds  me  in  this  letter  of  a 
ccmversation  at  dinner  one  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Mr.  Nicol,  the  king's 
bookseller,  and  I,  attempted  to  controvert  the 
mairim, "  Better  that  ten  guilty  should  escape, 
than  one  innocent  person  suffer,"  and  were 
answered  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  great  power 
of  reasoning  and  eloquence.  I  am  very  sor- 
ry  that  I  have  no  record  of  that  day  :  but  I 
well  recollect  my  illustrious  friend's  having 
ably  shown,  that  unless  civil  institutions  en- 
sure protection  to  the  innocent,  all  the  con- 
fidence which  mankind  shooM  have  in  them 
would  be  lost 

I  shall  hero  mention  what,  in  strict  chro- 
nological arrangement,  should  have  appeared 
in  my  account  of  last  year ;  but  inay  more 
proj^ly  be  introduced  here,  the  controvcfnsy 
havixu^  hot  been  closed  till  this.  The  Reve- 
rondMr.  Shaw  \  a  native  of  one  of  the  Ho- 
brides,  having  entertained  doubts  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian, 
divested  himself  of  national  bigotry ;-  and  hav- 
ing traveUed  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in  order  tofrir- 
nish  himself  with  materials  for  a  GalSick  Dic- 
tionary, which  he  afterwards  compiled,  was 
80  fully  satisfied  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the' 
right  upon  the  question,  that  he  candidly 
published  a  pamphlet,  stating  his  conviction, 
and  the  proofe  and  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded.  A  person  at  Edmbcngh,  of  the 
name  of  Clark,  answered  this  pamphlet 
With  much  zeal,  and  much  abuse  of  its  aut 
thour.  Johnson  to(^  Mr.  Shaw  under  hn 
j)ratection,>and  gave  him  his  assistance  in  wriU 
ting  a  reply,  which  has  been  admired  by  the 
best  judges,  and  by  many  been  considered  as 
conclusive.  A  few  paragraphs,  which  suf- 
ficiently mark  their  groat  authour,  shaD  be  se- 
lected. 
"  My  assertions  are,  for  th^  most  paiti 

[See  wife,  p.  315.*^Ed.1 
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purely  ne^thrd :  I  deoy  the  exbtence  of 
Fingal,  b^ause  in  a  k>ng  and  curioua  pere- 
grination through  the  GaMhck  reffionsl  luive 
never  been  aUe  to  find  it.  Wnat  I  could 
not  Bee  n^ysel^  I  suapect  to  l)e  equally  invisi. 
ble  to  othen  ;  and  I  euspect  widi  the  more 
reason,  as  among  all  those  who  have  seen  it 
no  man  can  show  it. 

«*Mr.  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  of 
those  who  disbelieve  the  genuineness  of 
pssian  to  a  blind  man*  who  should  dispiite 
ike  reality  of  Qok>urB»  and  deny  diat  the 
British  troops  are  clothed  .in  red.  The 
blind  man's  doubt  would  be  rational,  if  he 
dM  not  know  by  experience  that  others 
have  a  power  which  he  himself  wants  :  but 
what  perspicacity  has  Mr.,  Clark  which 
T<I^aiure  has  withheld  from  me  or  the  rest  of 
mankind? 

**  The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  be 
this:— -Suppose  a  man,  with  eyes  like  his 
neighbours,  was  told  by  a  boasting  corporal, 
that  the  troops,  indeed,  wore  red  clothes  for 
their  ordinaiy  drew,  but  that  evezy  soldier, 
had.  likewise  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  which 
he  puts  on  when  the  kinff  reviews  them. 
This  he  thinks  straoee,  andlbsires-to  see  the 
fine  clothes,  bult  fince  nobody  in  forty  thou- 
sand men  that  can  produce  either  coat  or 
waistcoat.  .  One,  indeed,  has  left  them  in  his 
chest  at  PortMahcm;  another  has  always 
heard  that  he  ought  to  have  vdvet  clothes 
somewhere;  and  a  third  has  heard  some- 
body fiay  that  soldiers  ought  to  wear  velvet. 
Can  the  inquirer  be  blamed  if  he  goes  away , 
believing  tluit  a  soldier's  red  coat  is  all  tha^ 
heliaiB! 

.  «*  But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may 
be  shamed  or  silenced  by  fi&cts.  To  over- 
power ixmtradictions,  let  the  solder  show  his 
velvet  coat,  and  the  Fingalist  the  original  of 
Ossiao. 

«  The  diffinence  between  us  and  the  blind 
man  is  this :  the  blind  man  is  unconvinced, 
because  he  cannot  see;  and  we  because, 
though  we  can  see,  we  find  nothing  that  can 
be  shown.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  dis- 
orders under  whidi  Johnson  now  laboured, 
he  did  not  resign  himself  to  despondency  and 
discontent,  but  with  wisdom  and  spirit  en- 
deavoured to  console  and  amuse  his  mind 
with  ae  many  innocent  enjoyments  as  he  could' 
piocure.  Sir  John  Hawkms  has  mentioned 
the  ccNidiali^  with  whkh  he  insisted  that  such 
of  the  members  of  the  old  club  in  Ivy-lane  as 
survived  shoidd  meet  again  and  dine  together^ 
which  they  chd  twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once 
at  his  house* 

[^DS.  JOHNSON  TO  SIR  JOHN  HAWKINS. 
"  Boltxourt,  «d  Nov.  1783. 

^^  "  Deae   sik,— As  Mr.   Ryland 

^aSi      was  taUdn^  with  me  of  old  mends 

and  past  Umes,  we  wanned  our- 

■ehes  into  a  wishi  that  all  who  remained  of 


the  CLib  phould  meet  and  dine  at  the  bonw 
which  once  was  Horseman's,  in  Ivy-lane. 
I  have  undertaken  to  solicit  you,  and  there- 
fore desire  you  to  teU  me  on  what  day  next 
week  you  can  conveniently  meet  your  old 
friends.  I  am,  oir,  your  most  humUe  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson." 

The  intended  meeting  was  prevented  by  a 
circumstance,  whichr  the  following  notewiD 
e^lain : 

"3d  Dec  1781 

**D£AB  siB^ — ^In  perambulating  Ivy-lane, 
Mr.  Ryland  found  neither  our  landlord 
Horseman  nor  his  successor.  The  old  bonee 
is  shut,  up,  and  he  liked  not  the  appearance 
of  any.  near  it:  he  therefore  bespoke  our 
dinner  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  in  St.  P^'s 
Churchyard,  where,  at  half  an  iKHir  efter 
three,  your  company  vnH  be  desired  to-day 
b  V  those  who  remam  of  our  former  society. 
Your  humble  servant, 

«  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

**  With  this  invitation,"  says  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  «*  I  cheerfully  eoroplieo,  and''met,  at 
tiie  time  and  place  appointed,  all  who  could 
be  mustered  or  our  soaety,  namely,  Johnson, 
Mr.  Ryland,  and  Mr.  rayne  of  the  bank. 
When  we  were  collected,  the  thoujriit  that 
we  were  so  few  occasioned  some  mc^anchofy 
reflections,  and  I  coold  not  but  compare  our 
meeting,  at  such  an  advanced  period  of  life  as 
it  was  to  us  all,  to  that  of  the  four  old  men  in 
the  *  Senile  Colloquium '  of  Erasmus.  We 
dined,  and  in  the  evening  r^raled  with  coflfee. 
At  ten  we  broke  up,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Johnson,  who  pn^osed  ^'Ji 
storing ;  but  finding  us  inclined  to  ^ 
separate,  he  left  U8»  with  a  sig^  that  seemed 
to  come  from  his  heart,  lamenting  that  he 
was  retiring  to  solitude  and  cheerless  medi- 
tation. 

. « Johnson  had  proposed  a  meeting  like  tbm 
once  a  month,  and  we  had  one  more ;  but  the 
time  approaching  for  a  third,  he  began  to  fed 
a  return  of  some  of  his  complaints,  and  signi- 
fied a  wish  that  we  would  dine  with  him  at 
his  own  house;  and  accordingly  we  met 
there,  and  were  very  cheerfully  entertained 
l^him,"j 

[Of  this  meeting  he  gave  the  following  ac- 
count to  Mrs.  Thnle : 

('DR.  JOHNSON  TO  ME8.  THRALC. 

"London,  13th  December,  1789. 
M I  dined  about  a  fortnight  ago    Letm, 
with  three  old  friends.     We  had    voL  U- 
not  met  together  for  thirty  vears,    ^  ^"^ 
and  one  of  us  thought  the  other  grown  very 
old.    In  the  thirty  years  two  of  our  set  have 
died.    Our  meetms  may  be  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  tender.*'] 

In  order  to  ensure  himself  society  in  the 
evening  for  three  days  in  the  wee£,  he  in- 
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etitated  a  dub  at  the  fisset  Head,  in  Essex* 
street,  then  ke^  by  Samuel  Greaves,  an  old 
servant  of  Mr.  Thrale's. 

<«T0  SIR  JOSHUA  RBYNOLDS. 

"AthDeoemlMr,  1783. 

«•  Dbab  sir, — ^It  18  mconvement  to  me  to 
come  out ;  I  shocdd  eke  have  waited  on  jrou 
with  an  account  of  a  little  evening  dub  which 
we  are  establishiDg  ia  Essex^^ftreet  in  the 
Strand,  and  of  which  you  are  desired  to-be 
one.  It  will  be  hM  at  the  Essex  Head,  nofv 
kept  by  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's.  The 
conspany  is  numerousi  and,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  list,  miscellaneous.  "The  terms  arelax, 
and  the  expenses  light.  Mr.  Barry  was 
adopted  by  Dr,  Broddesby,  who  joined  with 
me  m  forming  the  plan.  We  meet  thrice  a 
week,  and  he  who  misses  forfeits  two-pence. 

**  If  you  are  wiOmg  to  become  a  member, 
draw  a  line  under  your  name.  Return  the 
list.  We  meet  for  the  first  time  on  Monday 
at  eight.    I  am,  &c. 

«Sam.  Johkson.'* 

It  did  not  suit  1  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  of  this 
club.  But  when  I  mention  only  Mr.  Daines 
Banrington,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
John  Nichob,  Mr.  Cooke  ^  Mr.  Jodihel,  Mr. 
Paradise,  Dr.  Hondey,  Mr.  Windham «,  I 
shall  sufficiently  obviate  the  misrepresenta- 
tionof  it  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  low  alehouse  assodation  4,  by  which 
Johnson  was  degraded.     Johnson  himself 

I  [Johnson  himself^  by  the  mention  of  Barry 
the  pftiater,  seems  to  have  anticipated  some  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  Sir  Joehaa.  Indeed,  the 
violence  of  Barry's  temper,  and  the  absurdity  of 
his  conduct,  rendered  him  no  very  agreeable 
companion  ;  but  towards  Sir  Joehua  his  be- 
haviour had  been  particularly  ofl^nsive. — ^Ed.1 

s  [A  biographioLl  notice  of  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
£ed  April  3, 1824,  will  be  found  in  the  G^enUe- 
man's  Mamine  for  that  month  ;  and  some  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Joddrel  is  given  in  Nichols's  Lit 
Ante,  vol.  viii — ^Ed.] 

s  I  was  in  Scotland  when  this  club  was  found- 
ed, and  during  all  the  winter.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, declared  I  should  be  a  member,  and  mvent- 
ed  a  word  upon  the  occasion  :  «  Boswell,**  said 
he,  **  is  a  very  dvhAU  man."  When  I  came  to 
town  I  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Barrineton,  aAd 
chosen.  I  believe  there  are  few  socieUes  where 
there  is  better  conversation  or  more  decorum. 
Several  of  us  resolved  to  continue  it  after  our 
great  founder  was  removed  by  death.  Other 
members  were  added;  and  now,  about  eight 


years  since  that  loss,  we  go  on  happily.  John- 
son's definition  of  a  dub,  in  this  sense,  in  his 
Dictionary,  is  *' An  assembly  of  good  fellows, 
meeting  under  certain  conditions."— Boswbll. 
4  [^flS8  Hawkins  candidly  says,  *<  Bos  well 
was  well  justified  in  his  resentment  of  my  {sp 
therms  desisna&>nof  this  as  a  itxpmnycivh  of  an 
aUhoute.  I  am  sorry  my  father  permitted  him* 
selfto  be  80  pettish  on  the  subject  Honestly 
speaking,  I  dare  say  he  did  not  like  being  passed 
over."— ^««.  voL  li.  p,  104.— En.] 


like  his  namesake  Old  Ben,  composed  the 
rules  of  his  Club. 

"RULES. 
"  To  day  deep  tboa^ts  with  me  resolve  to  drench 
In  mirth,  which  uter  no  repenting  draws. 

MUTOS. 

<<  The  dub  shall  cc^udst  of  four  and  twecu 
ty. 

M  The  meetincB  shall  be  on  the  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  of  every  week;  but 
in  the  week  before  Easter  there  shall  be  no 
meeting. 

••  Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce 
a  friend  once  a  week,  but  not  oftener^ 

mTwo  members  shaO  obli^  themselves 
to  attend  in  their  turn  every  night  from  eight 
to  ten,  or  to  procure  two  to  attend  in  thev 
room. 

<«  Every  member  present  at  the  dub  shall 
spend  at  least  sisroenee ;  and  every  member 
who  stays  away  shall  forfeit  threepence. 

•<The  master  of  the  house  shall  keep  an 
account  of  the  absent  members ;  and  deliver 
to  the  president  of  the  night  a  lut  of  the  for- 
feits incurred. 

**  When  any  member  returns  after  absence, 
he  shall  immediatdy  lay  down  his  forfeits; 
which  if  he  omits  to  do,  the  president  shall 
require. 

<*  There  shall  be  no  ffeneral  reckoning,  but 
every  man  shall  august  nis  own  expenses. 

MThe  night  of  indispensable  attendance 
will  come  to  every  member  once  a' month. 
Whoever  shall  for  three  months  together 
omit  to  attend  himself  or  by  substitution,  nor 
^  shall  make  any  apology  in  the  fourth  month, 
shall  be  considered  as  having  abdicated  the 
dub. 

«« When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the  name 
of  the  candidate,  and  of  the  member  recom- 
mendiitt  him,-  shall  stand  in  the  dub  room 
three  nights.  On  the  fourth  he  may  be  cho- 
sen by  ballot;  six  members  at  least  being 
present,  and  two-thirds  of  the  ballot  being  in 
his  favour ;  or  the  majority,  should  the  ninn- 
b^s  not  be  divisible  by  three. 

**  The  master  of  the  house  shall  give  no- 
tice, six  days  beicHe,  to  each  of  those  mem 
hers  whose  turn  of  necessary  attendance  is 
c(Hne. 

««The  notice  may  be  in  these  words  :^ 

•Sir,  On  — —  the of ^  wiB 

be  your  turn  of  presidfaig  at  the  Essex  Head. 
Your  company  is  therefore  earnestly  re- 
quested. 

«  One  penny  shall  be  left  by  each  member 
for  the  waiter." 

In  the  end  of  tills  year  he  was  seized  with 
a  spasmodic  asthma'  of  such  violence,  that 
he  was  cenfined  to  the  house  in  g[reat  pain, 
being  sometimes  obliged  to  sit  all  night  in  his 
chair,  a  recumbent  posture  being  so  hurtful 
to  hsi  respiration,  that  he  coula  not  endure 
lying  in  bed;  and  there  came  iqwnhmiat 
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the  same  time  that  appreflSBve  and  &tal  dis- 
ease, a  dropsy.  It  was  a  verv  severe  winter, 
which  probably  a^^vated  his  comphints ; 
and  the  solitude  m  wMeh  Mr.  Levett  and 
Mrs.  WiUiains  had  left  him  rendered  his  life 
very  glooiny.  Mrs.  Desmouline,  Who  still 
liv^  was  herself  so  very  ill*  that  she  coold 
contribute  very  little  to  hn  xelierif.  He,  how- 
ever, had  none  of  that  unsocial  shyness  which 
we  comroody  see  in  people  afflicted  with 
sickness.  He  did  not  hide  ma  head  from  the 
world,  in  solitary  abstraction ;  he  did  not  de- 
ny himself  to  the  visits  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
.quaintances;  but  at  all  times^  when  he  was 
not  overcome  bv  sleep,  was  as  ready  fat  con- 
versation as  in  his  b^  days. 

And  DOW  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of 
the  life  of  Samuel  Johnson  ;  a  year  in 
which,  although  passed  in  severe  indisposi- 
tuxi,  he  nevartbems  gave  many  evidences  of 
the  continuance  of  those  wondrous  powers  of 
mind  which  raised  him  so  hi^  in  the  intel- 
lectual world.  His  conversation  and  his  let- 
ters-of  this  vear  were  in  no  respect  inferiour 
to' those  of  former  years. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
being  alive  to  tile  most  minute  curiosities  of 
literature, 

''TO  XR.  niLLT,  BOOKSELLER,   IN   THE 
POULTRY. 

"6ChJanttW7, 1784. 

« SiR4---Tbere  is  in  the  world  a  set  of 
books  which  lised  to  be  sold  by  the  booksellerB 
on  the  bridge,  and  which  I  must  entreat  you 
to  procure  me.  They  are  called  BurtoiCs 
Books  1 ;  the  title  of  one  is  <  Admirable  Curi- 
ositiesi  Rarities,  and  Wonders  in  England.' 

1  These  books  are  much  more  numerous  than 
Johnson  supposed. ,  The  following  list  compri- 
ses several  or  them  j  butprobaUy  is  incomplete : 
1.  Historical  Ranties  m  London  and 

Westminster  ....        1681 
S.  Wars  m  England,  SooUand,  and  Ire- 
land       .....        1681 

3.  Wonderful  Prodigies  of  Judgment 

and  Mercy        .        .       .        .        1681 

4.  Stiangeand  prodigious  religious  Cus- 

toms and  Manners  of  sundry  Na- 
tions       .        .     '  .        .        .        1683 

5.  English  Empire  in  America  .        1685 

6.  Surprising  Miracles  of  Nature  and 

Art  [Admimble  Cariosities  ofNa- 
tttre,    &c    1681. --Probably  the 

same  book  with  a  difierent  Utle.]  1685 

7.  Hisloiy  of  Scotland      .        .  1685 

8.  HistoiT  of  Ireland  1685 

9.  Two  Jouroies  to  Jerusalem  .  1685 

10.  Nine  Worthies  of  the  World        .        1687 

1 1 .  Winter's  Evenings'  Entertainments  1687 
IS.  The  Endish  Hero,  or  the  life  of  Sir 

Franas  Drake  1667 

13.  Memorable  AocidentB  and  unheard- 

ofTmnsactions  .        1693 

14.  HistoqrortheHouseofOiange    .        1693 

15.  Buiton^s  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  (or,  of 

MartyiB  in  Flames)        •  .     .        1695 


I  beEeve  there  ase  about  five  or  six  of  them , 
they  seem  very  proper  to  allure  backwanl 
readers ;  be  so  kmd  as  to  get  them  for  ine, 
and  send  me  them  with  the  best  printed  edi- 
tion of  <  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted.' 
I  am»  &e.  «« Suk,  Johnson." 

•*T0  Vft.  P«ILKIIf8. 

«  31at  Jaoaary,  178L 

**  Dear  ftisr^I  was  verr  sorry  not  to  see 
TOtt»  when  you  wefe'sokindas  to  call  on  me ; 
out  to  disappoint  frieodsi  and  if  they  are  not 
very  good-natured,  to  disoblige  them,  is  one  of 
the  evils  of  sickness.  If  you  will  pl^ise  to  let 
me  know  which  of  the  afternoons  m  this  wedc 
1  shall  be  fiskvoured  with  another  visit  by  you 
and  Mm.  Perkins,  and  the  youngpeople,  I  ^ 
take  all  the  measuresthat  I  canto  be  predy 
well  at-that  time.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
humUe  servant,  **Sam.  JomfsqH." 

His  attentbn  to  the  Essex-Head  Club  ap- 
pears irom  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Alder- 
man Clark,  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  deser- 
vedly entertained  a  great  regards. 

**  TO  BXGBABD  CLABK,  ESQ. 

"  87Ui  JsBuaty,  1784. 
*<Dbab  sib, — ^You  win  receive  a  requisi- 
tion, Bceording  to  the  rules  of  the  club,  to  be 
atthe  house  aspresident  of  the  m^jbSL  This 
turn  comes  once  a  month,  and  the  member  is 
obliged  to  attend,  or  said  another  ia  his 
|[d8ce.  You  were  inrolled  in  the  club  by  niy 
mvitation,  and  I  ouffht  to  introduce  you ;  bat 
as  I  am  hindered  oy  sickness,  Mr.  Hode 
win  very  properly  supply  my  place  as  in- 

1$.  Curiosities  ofEngland  lfi97 
17.  HjetoiyofOliver  Cromwell                  1698 
IS.  Unparalleled  Varieties                 .        1699 
19.  Unfortunate  Court  Favourites  of  Eng- 
land         1706 

SO.  Hisfoiy  of  the  Lives  of  English  Di- 
vines      •        .       •       .       •        1709 

21.  Ingenious  Riddles 

22.  Unhappy  Princesses,  or  the  History 

of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady  Jane 
Gray 1710 

23.  flop's  Fables,  in  prose  and  verse        1712 

24.  History  of  Vii]^nia  1722 

25.  English  Acauisitions  in  Gumea  snd 

Sie  East  indies  .  1726 

26.  Female  Excellency,  or  the  Ladies' 

.     Glory IW 

27.  General  History  of  Earthauakes  .        1736 

28.  The  English  Heroine,  or  the  Life  and 

Adventures  of  Mrs.  Christian  Da- 
vies,  commonly  called  Mother 
R08« 

29.  Youth's  Divine  Pastime 

Malokb. 
s  [As  this  sheet  is  passins  throng  the  press, 
the  Editor  leams  the  death  of  his  venenble 
friend,  Mr.  CUirk,  who  had  kindly  contributed 
some  mformation  to  the  foregoing  volumes.  He 
died  at  Chertsey  on  the  l$th  January,  1S3J,  et 
93.— Ed.] 
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trodnctoi^  or  youn  as  preeideiit  I  hope 
m  milder  weather  to  be  a  veiy  cooBtant  at- 
tendant.   I  am,  snv  Sic, 

««Sam.  Johnson. 
**  Yoa  on^t  to  be  inibrmed  that  the  fiur- 
feite  began  with  the  year,  and  that  every 
mght  of  noiuattendance  incun  the  mulct  of 
threepence,  thatis,  mnepence  a-week." 

Qn  tiie  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him, 
anxiouBly  inquiring  as  to  his  health*  and  en- 
cloeing  my  **  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scot- 
land on  the  Present  Sute  of  the  Nation."  Ml 
trust,"  said  I,  **  that  tou  willbe  libenJ  enough 
to  make  allowance  K>r  my  di&nnff  from  you 
CD  two  points,  [the  Middlesex  efection  and 
the  American  war,]  when  mv  j^neral  princi- 
ples of  government  are  according  to  your  own 
heart,  and  when,  at  a  crisis  of  doubtful  event, 
I  stand  forth  with  honest  seal  as  an  ancient 
and  faithful  Briton. .  My  reason  for  intro- 
ducing those  two  points  was,  that  as  my 
opinions  with  regard  to  them  had  been  de- 
clared at  the  periods  when  they  were  least 
favourably  I  nii(^t  have  the  credit  of  a 
man  who  is  Uot  a  worshipper  of  ministerial 
power." 

[**]kUl.  B08WSLL  TO  SIR  JOSHVl.  RET- 
NOLDS. 
"  Ediabursh,  6th  February,' 1784. 

'*Mr  DEAR  SIR* — ^I  k>ng  exceed- 
Si^  ingly  to  hear  from  you.  Sir  Wil- 
Ham  Forbes  brought  me  good  ac- 
counts of  you,  and  Mr.  Temj^le  sent  me  veiy 
pleasing  intelhgence  concemmg  the  hir  PaL- 
meria  K  But  a  line  or  two  from  yoursdf  is 
the  next  thing  to  seeing  you. 

**  My  anxiety  about  Or.  Johnson  is  truly 
great.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  within  these 
six  weeks,  written  with  his  usual  acuteness 
and  vigour  of  mind.  But  he  complained  sad- 
ly of  the  state  of  his  health ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  since  that  he  is  worse.  I  intend 
to  be  in  London  next  month,  chiefly  to  attend 
upon  him  with  respectful  affection.  >  But,  i^ 
the  mean  time,  it  wiH  be  a  great  hvooi  don^ 
me,  if  you,  who  know  him  so  well,  will  be 
kind  enough  tp  let  me  know  particularly  how 
he  is. 

M I  hope  Mr.  Dilly  conveyed  to  you  my 
Letter  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  from  tJHe 
AtUhour.  I  know  your  political  princi- 
ples, and  indeed  your  settled  system  of 
thinking  upon  civil  society  and  subordina- 
tion, to  be  according  to  my  own  heart,  and 
therefore  I  doubt  not  you  will  approve 
of  my  honest  ceal.  But  what  nnonstrous 
efiects  of  party  do  we  now  see !  I  am  real- 
ly vexed  at  the  conduct  of  some  of  our 
mends  i. 

*«  Amidst  the  conj^ict  our  friend  of  Port 

1  [No  doubt  Miss  Palmer,  afterwards  Lady 
Tbomond,  Sir  Joshua's  niece.— Ed.} 
•  fMessra.  Fox  and  BurkeiT-BD.] 


EBiot  is  with  much  propriety  created  a  peer. 
But  why,  Q  why  did  he  not  obtain  the  title  of 
Baron  makogany^l  Genealqgists  and  he- 
ralds would  have  had  curious  work  of  it  to 
explain  and  iDustrate  that  title.  I  ever  am, 
wkh  sincere  regard,  my  dear  sir,  your  afiec- 
tionate  humble  servant, 

^'Jaujss  Bos  well."] 

•^dr.  johnson  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

"llUi  February,  1781. 

M  Dear  sir,— I  hear  of  many  inquiries 
which  your  kindness  has  disposed  vou  to 
make  arter  me.  I  have  long  intended  you  a 
lon^  letter,  which  perhaps  the  imagination 
of  its  length  hindered  me  from  beginning. 
I  win,  Sierefore,  content  myself  with  a 
shorter. 

M  Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a 
new  club  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
house  of  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's,  I  went 
thither  to  meet  the  company,  and  was 
seized  with  a  spasmodick  asthma,  so  violenti 
tha^  with  difficulty  I  got  to  my  own  house, 
in  which  I  have  been  confined  eight  or  nine 
weeks,  and  from  which  I  know  not  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  {ga  even  to  churchy  The 
asthma,  however,  is  not  the  worst  A  drop- 
sy ffains  ground  xxigoa  me ;  my  legs  and 
tnighs  are  veiy  much  swoHen  with  water, 
which  I  should  be  content  if  I  could  keep 
there;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  soon  be  high- 
er. My  nights  are  very  sleepless  and  vezy 
tedious.    And  yet  I  am  extremely  afraid  of 


y  physicians  try  to  make  me  hope  that 
much  of  my  malady  is  the  effect  of  cold,  and 
that  some  degree-  at  least  of  recovery  is  to  be 
expected  from  vernal  breezes  and  summer 
suns.  If  my  life  is  prolonged  to  autumn, 
I  should  be  glad  to  try  a  warmer  climate ; 
though  how  to  travel  with  a  diseased  body, 
without  a  companion  to  conduct  me,  and 
with  very  little  money,  I  do  not  well  see. 
Ramsay  has  recovered  his  limbs  in  Italy ; 
and  Fielding  was  sent  to  Lisbon,  wh^re,  m- 
deed,  he  died ;  but  he  was,  I  believe,  past 
hope  when  he  went.  Think  for  me  what  I 
can  do. 

f  •*  I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  I 
write  again  may  perhaps  tell  you  some  opinion 
about  it ;  but  you  will  forgive  a  man  strug* 
ffling  with  disease  his  negfect  of  disputes,  po- 
nticks,  and  pamphlets.  Let  me  have  your 
prayers.  My  compliments  to  your  lady,  and 
young  ones.  Ask  your  physicians  about  my 
case :  and  desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  write 
me  his  opiniim.    I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

•»Sam.  Johnsoh." 

["  A  few  days  after  the  remnant 
of  the  Ivy-lane  Club  had  dined  with  Hawt 
him,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins;  "he  **^ 
sent  for  me,  and  informed  me,  that  he  had 

s  [See  «nic,  p.  S85.— £d.] 
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discovered  in  iiimself  the  83rmptoms  of  a 
dropsy,  which,  indeed,  his  very  much  in- 
creased hulk,  and  the  swollen  anpearanoe  of 
his  legs,  seemed  to  indicate.  He  told  me, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  making  a  wiS,  and 
requested  me  to  he  one  of  his  e^tecutdra : 
upon  my  consenting,  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, that  he  meant  to  make  a  provision  Ifbr 
his  servant^  Frank,  of  about  70f.  a  year  for 
life,  and  concerted  with  me  a  plan  for  in* 
vesting^  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose :  at 
the  san^e  time  he  stated  his  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  amount  of  what  he  had  to  de- 
pose of." 

M  In  a  visit  which  I  made  him  in  a  few 
days,  in  consequence  i>f  a  very  pressing  re- 
ouest  to  see  me,  I  found  him  labouring  un- 
aer  great  dejection  of  mind.  He  bade  me 
draw  near  him,  and  said,'  he  wanted  to  enter 
into  a  serious  conversation  with  me;  and,, 
upon  m^  expressing  a  wiBingnese  to  join  in 
it,  he,  with  a  lock  ttiat  cut  me  to  the  heart, 
told  me,  that  he  had  the  prospect  of  death 
bdbre  him,  and  that  he  dreaded  to  meet  his 
Saviour.  I  could  not  but  be  astonished  at 
such  a  declaration,  and  advised  him,  as  I  had 
done  once  before, 'to  reflect  on  the  course  of 
his  life,  and  tiie  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue,  as  well  by 
his  examole  as  his  writings ;  to  which  he  an- 
swered, that  he  had  written  as  a  philoso- 
pher, but  had  not  lived  like  one.  In  the  es* 
timation  of  his  ofiences,  he  reasoned  thus : 
<  Every  man  knows  his  own,  sins,  and  also 
what  grace  he  has  resisted.  But,  to  those 
of  others,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  committed,  he  is  a  stran- 
ger :  he.  is,  therefore,  to  look  on  himself  as 
the  greatest  sinner  tiiat  he  knows  of.'  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  argument,  which  he 
strongly  enforced,  he  uttered  this  passionate 
exclamation* — **^han  I,  who  have  been 
a  teacher  of  others,  myself  be  a  cast- 
aiway  1" 

<«Much  to  the  same  purpose  passed  be- 
tween us  in  this  and  other  conversations 
that  I  had  with  him,  in  all  which  h'conld 
not  but  wonder,  as  much  at  the  freedom 
with  which  he  opened  his  mind,  and  the 
compunction  he  seemed  to  feel  for  the  er- 
rors of  his  past  lifey  as  I  did  at  his  making 
choice  of  me  for  his  confessor,  knowing  fuS 
well  how  meady  qualified  I  was  forsudi  an 


« It  was  on  a  Thursday  i  that  I  had  this 
conversation  with  him ;  and  here  let  not  the 
supercilious  lip  of  scorn  protrude  itself 
while  I  relate  uiat  he' declared  his  intention 
to  devote  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  fast- 
ing, humiliation,  and  such  other  devotional 

exercises  as  became  a  man  in  his  situation. 

\ 

I  [It  appears  from  Johnson's  own  letters  that 
the  event  itsdf  took  place  on  Thursday,  19th 
Februaiy— ^.] 


On  the  Saturday  fdSkmmff,  I  made  faoD  a 
visil^  and,  upon  entering  his  room,  observed 
in  his  countenance  such  asereni^,  as  indica^ 
ted  that  some  remarkable  crisis  of  his  disQuder 
had  produced  a  change  in  fais  feefings.  He 
told  mcr  that,  pursuant  to  his  resotokm,  he 
had  iment  the  piticeding  day  in  an  abstrac- 
tion from  aU  woil^y  concerns;  that,  to  pie- 
vent  interruption,  he  had,  in  the  monaing,  or- 
dered Frank  not  to  admit  any  one  to  faim,  and, 
the  better  to  enforce  the  chai^  had  added 
these  awfiil  words,  <  For  your  master  is  pre- 
paring  himself  to  die.'  He  then  mentjoped 
to  me,  that,  in  the  course  of  this  exestaae,  he 
found  himself  relieved. from  that  diaarder 
which  had  been  growing  on  him,  and  was  be- 
come veiy  oppressing,  the  dropsy,  by  a 
gradual  evacuation  m  water  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  pints,  a  l&e  instance  whereof  he 
had  never  before  experienced;  and  asked  me 
whatltiioughtofit." 

«I  was  well  aware  of  the  lengths  that  su- 
perstition and  enthusiasm  wiD  \^  men,  and 
how  ready  some  are  to  attribute  fiivoiirahle 
events  to  supernatural  causes,  and  aaid,  that 
it  mijgfat  savour  of  presumption  to  sa^  that, 
in  this  instance,  Godhad  wrought  a  nurade; 
jett  08  divines  recognise  certain  dispensa^ 
tions  of  his  providence,  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
ture by  the  denomination  of  returns  of  pray- 
er, and  his  omnipotence  ia  now  the  same  as 
ever,  I  thought  it  would  be  little  less  than 
criminal  to  ascribe  his  late  relief  to  causes 
merely  natural,  and  that  the  safer  opinion 
was,  wat  he  had  not  in  vain  humbled  him- 
self before  his  Maker.  He  seemed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  all  that  I  said  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, and,  several  times,  while  I  was  discours- 
ing  with  him,  cried  out,  *It  is  wonderful,  very 
wonderful*!* 

^  His  zeal  for  religion,  as  manifested  in  his 
writings  and  conversation,  and  the  accounts 
extant  that  attest  his  iHety,have  induct  the 
enemies  to  his  memory  to  tax  him  with  ao- 
perstition.  To  that  charge  I  oppose  his  be- 
naviour  on  tiiis  occasion,  and  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  sober  and  rational  persoiM, 
whetiier  such  an  unexpected  event  as  that 
above  mentioned  would  not  have  prompted  a 
really  superstitious  man  to  some  more  pas- 
sionate exclamation  than  that  it  was  <«od- 
dorful.'"] 

*<T0  MRS.  LTTCnr  FORTES,  IN  LICaiTISLD. 
"SadF^iniuy,  1781. 

<'Mr  DEAREST  LOVE, — ^I  have  been  ex- 
tremely in  of  an  asthma  and  dropsr,  but  re- 
ceived by  the  mercy  of  God  sodden  and 

8  [I  have  given  Sir  Ji^n  Hawkins's  account 
of-this  extraordinary  circumstaQ€8,althoagh  Mr. 
Boswell  relates  it  also  (post,  sub  5th  May),  bodi 
because  Hawkins  tells  it  rather  more  distinctlv, 
and  that  it  is  desirable  to  produce  all  possible 
oonfirmation  of  such  a  feet — Ed.} 
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im^zpeotedreliaf  Iftst  T9uir8day»  by  tlio  die* 
eharse  of. twenty  pints  of  wator.  .Whether 
I  ak3l  continue  free,  or  shall  fill  again^cannot 
be  told.    Pray  for  me. 

•*  Death,  'my  dear,  is  very  drei^ful ;  let  ua 
think  nothing  worth  our  care  but  how  to  pr&. 
pare  for  it:  what  we  know  amiss  in  our- 
selves let  us  make  haste  to  amenil,  and  put 
our  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  inter- 
cession of  our  Saviour.  I  amy  dear  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, . 

f^SAM.  Johnson." 

<«T0  JAMfiS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'*lrfMdo«hS7tii  Feb.  1784. 

•'Deak.  8IR« — ^I  have  just  advanced  so  far 
towards  recovery  as  to  read  a  pamphlet ;  and 
you  may.  reasonably  pimpose  that  the  first 
pami^t  whbh  I.  read  was  youis.  I  am 
very  much  of  your  opimoo,  and,  hke  you, 
feel  mat  indignaticm  at  the  indecency  with 
whiui  the  king  is  eveiy  day  treated.  Your 
pap^  contains  very  considerable  knowledge 
of  history  and  of  uie  constitution,  very  pro- 
perty produced  and  applied.  It  will  certainty 
raise  your  character),  though  perhaps  it 
may  not  likake  you  a  minister  of  state. 

«!  desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  once 
again,  and  tell  her,  that  in  the  letter-case  was  a 
letter  relating  to  me,  for  which  I  will  give  heir, 
if  she  is  wimng  to  give  it  me,  anoUier  gui- 
nea. The  letter  is  of  consequence  only  to 
mes.    I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

<«SAif.  Johnson." 

'1  [*' Letter  to  tho  People  of  Scotland  on  the 
prfisentState  of  the  Nation."]  I  sent  it  to^Mr. 
l^tt,  with  aletter,  hi  which  I  thus  expressed  my- 
self:  **  My  prindples  may  appear  to  ytfa  too 
moDarchical ;  but  I  know  and  am  pertuaded  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  true  principles  of 
liberty.  Be  this  as  it  may.  you,  sir,  are  now  the 
prime  minister,  called  by  the  sovereign  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  people^  aeainst  a  violent  Action.  As  such, 
you  are  entitled  to  the  wannest  support  of  every 
good  subject  in  every' department**  He  an- 
swered, '*  I  am  extcemety  obliged  to  you  for  the 
sentiments  yon  do  me  the  iMnour  to  express, 
and  have  observed  with  gieat  pleasure  the  ms- 
Um  and  abU  supptft  given  to  the  cause  of  the 
publick  in  the  woHl  y6u  were  so  good  to  trans- 
mit to  me." — ^BoswBLL.  [One  cannot  but 
smile  at  Mr.  Boswell's  apologr  to  Mr.  Pitt  for 
appearing  too  mtmarehicat,  Mr.  Pitt,  it  will  be 
recollect^,  had  (afler  a  short  parliamentary 
life^  in  which  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
wfais  principles}  latety  become  prime  minister, 
on  me  dismissal  of  the  celebmted  CoalUUm  ad- 
ministration.— ^Ed.] 

«  [The  letter  was  probaMy  lost.  Mr.  Boa- 
well  could  else  have  hardly  failed  to  inlbrm  us 
what  it  related  to.  It  is  dear  that  Johnson  set 
a  good  deal  of  value  upon  it,  for  he  mentions  it 
again  yet  more  eartaestty  in  another  letter,  18th 
Mai^  1784.— £o.] 
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In  consequence  of  Jc^inson's  request  that 
I  should  ask  our  physicians  about  his  case^ 
and  desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  aaoA  his 
opinion,  I  transmitted  him  a  letter  from  that 
very  amiable  baronet,  then  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  with  his  faculties  as  entire  as  ever,  and 
mentioned  his  expressions  .to  me  m  the  note 
accompanying  it^—^With  my  most  alfec. 
tionate  wishes  fot  Dr.  Johnson's  recovoy, 
in<  which  his  friends,  his  country,  and  iH 
maqkind  have  so  deepa  stake ;"  and  at  the 
same  time  a  full  rannion  upon  his  case  by 
Dr.  Gillespie,  who»  like  Dr.  CuOen,  had  the 
advantage  of  having  passed  throu^  the  gra» 
dations  of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  and  by 
study  and  practice  had  attained  to  such  skilt 
that  my  father  settled  on  him  twp  hundred 
pounds  a  jpear  for  five  yean,  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  during  his  life,  as  an  hanoranum  to 
secure  his  particular  attendance.  Theopin* 
ion  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me,  begin- 
ning, '^I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  the  bad  state 
of  health  your  very  l^aruad  and  illustiions 
friend.  Dr.  Johnson,  labours  under  at  pre* 
sent."  . 

**  TO  JAMES  B09WELL»  ESQ< 

*«  London,  9d  Maieb,  17M. 

•'  DEUt  siSr-^Ptesentty  alter'  I  had  sent 
away  my  last  letter,  I  received  your  kind  medi- 
cal packet.  I  am  ver}r  much  obliged  both  to 
you  and  to  you/ physicians  for  your  kind  at- 
tention to  my  disease..  Dr.  GillesiHe  has 
sent  me  an  exc^lent  consilium  medieuntj  all 
soUd  pract^^al  experimental  knowledge.  I 
am  at  present,  in  the  opinion  of  my  phy 
cians  (Dr.  Heberden  ;and  Dr.  Brocklesb; 
aft  well  as  my  own,  gomg  on  very  hopefi 
I  have  just  liegun  to  take  vinegar  of  sqi 
The  powder  hurt  my  stomachso  mneh  that 
it  could  not  be  continued. 

*<  Return  Sir  Alexander  Dnk  my  sincere 
thanks  for  hk kind  letter;  and  bung  wkh 
you  the  rhubarb  ^  which  he  so  tenderly  Ofibn 
kne.  /      ' 

••I  hope  dear  Mrs.  BosweQ  is  bow  quite 
well,  ana  that  no  evS,  either  real  or  imagin- 
ary,  now  disturbs  you.    I  am,  &c. 

•«  Sam.  Johmson.** 

I  also  applied  to  three  of  the  eminent  phy- 
sicians who  had  chairs  in  our  celebrated  scnool 
of  medicine  at  Edinburvh^  Doctors  Cullen, 
Hope,  and  Monro,  to  eadi  of  whom  I  sent  Uie 
following  letter: 

*«7ttiMaiieh,1781 

M  Deab  8IR<— Dr.  Johnson  has  been  very 
ill  for  some  time ;  and  in  a  letter  of  anziouB 


8  From  his  garden  at  Prestonfield,  where  he 
cultivated  that  f>lant  with  such  success  that  he 
was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  by  die  Society 
of  London  for  die  encoarsgement  of  Arts,  Bla- 
Aofectorss,  and  CoomMroo.— BotwaLa^ 
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apprehension  he  writes  to  me>  *  Atk  your 
pnygicians  about  ray  case.' 

•«  This,  you  sec,  is  not  authority  for  a  re- 
guiar  consultation :  but  I  liave  no  doubt  of 
your  readiness  to  give  your  advice  to  a  man 
80  eminent,  and  who,  m  his  Life  of  (jarth, 
has  paid  your  profsssion  a  just  and  elegant 
eompliment :  •  I  bdieve  every  man  has  immd 
in  physicians  great  liberality  and  dignity  of 
sentiment,  very  prompt  effusions  ofl)eneii- 
cence,  and  wilungness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art 
where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.' 

••  Dr.  Johnson  is  ^ged  seventy-four.  Last 
summer  he  had  a  stroke  of  tne  palsv, '  from 
which  he  recovered  almost  entirely.  H^ 
had,  before  that,  been  troubled  with  a  ca- 
tanrhous  cough.  This  winter  he  was  seized 
with  a  spasmpdick  asthma,  by  which,  he  has 
been  confined  to  his  house  about  three 
months.  Dr.  Brooklesby  writes  to  me,  that 
upon  the  lieast  admission  of  cold,  th^re  is 
such  a  constriction  upon  his  breast,  that  he 
cannot  lie  down  in  his  bed,  but  is  obliged  to 
sit  up  all  night,  and  gets  rest,  and  some- 
times sleep,  only  by  means  of  laudanum  and 
syrup  of  poppies  ;  and  that  there  are  (edema- 
tous tumours  in  his  less  and  thighs.  Dr. 
Brocklesby  trusts  a  jrood  deal  to  the  rotum 
of  mild  weather.  ■  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  a 
dropsy  gains  ground  upcm  him;  and  beseems 
to  think  that  a  warmer  climate  would  do  him 
good.  I  understand  he  is  now  rather  bet- 
ter, and  is  using  vinegar  of  squills.  I  am, 
with  sreat  esteem,  dear  fiir,  your  most  obe- 
dient huraUe  servant, 

'^Jamis  Boswell." 

An  of  them  paid  the  most  polite  attention 
to  my  lette^  and  its  venerable  object  Drw 
CuOen's  words  concerning  him  were,  <«It 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  io  be 
of  ^f  servipe  to  a  man  whom  the  publick 
properly  esteem,  and  whom  I  esteem  and 
respect  as  much  as  I  do  Dr.  Johnson."  Dr. 
Hope's,  •*  Few  people  have  a  better  daim  on 
me  than  your  friend,  as  hipxiOy  a  day  passes 
that  I  dq  not  ask  his  opinion  abootthis  or  that 
WOTd."  Dr.  Monro's,  « I  most  sincerely  jom 
you  in  syn^thiong  with  that  very  worthy 
and  ingenious  character,  from  whom  his 
coontiyiiaB  derived  much  instruction  and  eh- 
tertaixunent." 

Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend  Dr. 
Brocklesby.  Doctori  Cidlen  and  Monro 
wrote  their  opinions  and  prescriptions  to  me, 
which  I  afterwards  carried  with  me  to  Lon- 
don, and,  80  far  as  they  were  encouraging, 
communicated  to  Johnson.  Theliberali^on 
one  hand,  and  grateful  sense  of  it  on  the 
other,  I  have  g^eat  satisfru^n  in  recording. 

[•*DB.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORTER. 
"  Bott-eouti  Ftoet-fltieet,  lOdi  Mttch,  1784. 
Jg™"     "Mt  dbarbst  revBy — ^I  will  not 
suppoeettiat  it  is  for  want  of  kind* 


ness  that  you  ^d  not  answer  my  last  kCtcr ; 
and  I  therefore  write  again  ioteD  you  tlttt  I 
have,  by  God's  great  mercy,  stiO  continned 
to  grow  better.  My  asthma  is  seldom  fzoo* 
bk»ome,  and  my  dhipey  Has  ran  itself  almost 
away,  in  a  manner  which  my  physician  says 
is  very  uncommon. 

<«  I  have  been  confined  from  the  14th  of 
December,  and  shall  not  soon  venture  abroad ; 
but  I  have  this  day  dressed  myself  as  I  was 
before  my  sickness. 

« If  it  be  inconvenient  to  you  to  write,  de> 
sire  Mr.  Pearson  to  let  me  know  How  yon  do^ 
and  how  you  have  passed  this  long  winter. 
I  am  now  not  without  hopes  that  we  shaB 
once  more  see  one  another. 

•«Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb 
and  Miss  Adey,  and  to  all  mv  friends,  paiti- 
colariy  to  Mr.  Pearson.  I  am,  my  detr» 
your  most  humble  servant, 

•^Sam.  Johnsoh." 

*^j}ju  johnson  to  mrs.  gastreix  ino 
msa  ASTON. 

"  Bolt-ecmrt,  Fl^-Mreel,  London,  Udi  If  aicli,  1781 
*«Dear  LADZESt — The  kind  and  ^  . 
speedy  answer  with  which  you  fo-  ^ST 
vouredme  to  my  last  letter  encour- 
ages me  to  Kk^  that  you  will  be  ^ad  to 
bear  again  tiiat  my  recovery  advances.  My 
disorders  are  an  asthma  and  dropsy.  The 
asthma  ^ves  me  no  great  trouble,  when  I 
am  not  m  motion,  and  the  water  of  -the 
dropsy  has  passed  away  in  so  happy  a  man- 
ner, by  the  goodnete  of  God,  as  Dr.  Heber- 
'den  declares  himself  not  to  have  known  mors 
than  four  times  in  all  his  practice.  I  have 
been  confined  to  the  house  from  December 
the  14th,  and  shall  not  venture  out  tiH  the 
weather  is  settled;  buti  have  this da]r dress- 
ed myself  as  before  I  became  ill.  Join  wilii 
me  in  returning  thanks,  and  pray  forme  that 
the  time  now  granted  me  may  not  be  ill 
spent 

M  Let  me  now,-dear  ladies,  have  some  ac- 
count of  you.  Ten  me  how  you  have  en- 
dured this  long  and.  sharp  winter,  and  give 
me  hopes  that  we  may  aU  meet  again  with 
kindness  and  cheerfulness.  I  am»  d^  ladiesi 
your  most  humble  servant, 

•<Sam.  JOHNaON,"] 

M  TO  JAMBS  B08WELL,  ESQ. 

"London,  ISlh  Warch,  1781 

''Dear  sir, — I  am  too  much  ]deased 
with  the  attention  which  you  and  your  dear 
lady  1  show  to  my  welfare,  not  to  be  dihcent 
in  letting  you  know  the  progress  whi<3i  I 
make  ^  towards  health.  The  dropsy,  by 
God's  blessing;  has  now  run  ahnost  total- 
ly away  by  natural  evacuation:  and  the 
asthma,  if  not  irritated  by  cold,  gives  me 


1  Who  had  written  him  a  very  kind  tetter.  - 

BotWKLL. 
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fitde  tnmble.  Wl^tle  I  am  wridng  this  I 
have  not  any  sensation  of  debility  or  disease. 
But  I  do  not  yet  venture  out,  having  been 
confined  to  the  house  from  the  18th  of  De- 
eember,  now  a  onarter  of  a  year. 

«« When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  &r 
OS  Anchinleck  I  am  not  able  to  guess  ;  but. 
such  a  letter  as  Mrs.  Boewell's  might  draw 
any  man  not  whoDy  motionless  a  great  wa^r- 
Pray  ted  the  dear  lady  how  lAuch  her  ci- 
vflity  aad  kindness  have  touched  and  gratified 
me. 

M  Our  parliamentary  tupnultB  have  now  be- 
gun to  subside,  and  the  king's  authority  is  in 
some  ipeasnre  re-established.  Mr^  Fttt  will 
have  great  power  i ;  but  yon  muslTemember 
that  what  he  has  to  give,  must,  at  least  for 
some  time,  be  given  to  those  who  gave,  and 
those  who  presenre,  his  power.  A  new  mi- 
nister can  sacrifice  litde  to  esteem  or  friend- 
ifaip :  he  must,  tiH  he  is  settledt  think  only 

of  extending  his  interest 

•  ^  *       ♦       ♦  •     ♦•      ♦ 

«lf  VDu  come  hither  through  Edmbui]^ 
send  ior  Bin.  Stewart,  and  give  from  me 
another  gumea  for  the  letter  uKthe  old  case, 
to  which  I  shaD  not  be  satisfied  with  my 
daim  till  she  gives  it  me. 

•*  Please  to  bring  with  you  Baxter's  Ana- 
eveon ;  and  if  you  procure  heads  of  Hec- 
tor Boeee,  tiie  nistorian,  and  Arthur  John- 
ston a,  Uie  poet,  I  wfll  put  them  in  my  room ; 
or  any  other  of  the  iiathen  of  Scottish  ite- 
vature. ' 

««I  wish  you  an  easy  and  haupy  jonmej^ 
and  hope  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  you  wiO 
be  welcome  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  afiec- 
tionate  humble  servant, 

'  <«Sah.  JoHlfSON." 

[k  TO  MUS.   THRALB. 

"  London,  90th  Hvch,  1784. 

Letten,  **  Hadah, — ^Your  last  letter  had 
▼oLtt.  somethinff  of  tenderness.  Theac- 
^  com^  which  you  have  had  of  my 

danger  and  distress  were  I  suppose  not  afii- 
gravated.  I  have  been  cpnfined  ten  weeks 
with  an  asthma  and  dropsy.  But  I  am  now 
better.  God  has  m  his  mercy  granted  me  a 
reprieve  ;  f(x  how  much  time  his  mercy  must 
determine.  ^ 

«« On  the  19th  of  last  month  I  evacuated 
twenty  pmts  of  water,  and  I  think  I  reckon 
exactly.  From  that  time  the  tumour  has 
subsided,  and  I  now  begin  to  move  with  some 
freedom.  You  will  easily  believe  that  I  am 
stiU  at  a  great  distance  mnn  health ;  but  I 

1  f Mr.  Boswell  does  not  give  us  kit  letter,  to 
which  this  is  an  answer  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
expressed  some  too  sanguine  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment from  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  favoor,  as  We  hare 
just  seen,  he  had  endeavoured  to  piopitiate.  See 
«il«,  p.  353,11.— Ed.] 

f  [See  sale,  vol.i.  p.  353w— £».] 


am,  as  my  chimrgeoQ  expressed  it,  amazing^, 
ly  better.  Hebenlen  -seems  to  have  great 
hopes. 

<«  Write  to  me  no  more  dhoat  dying  wUk 
a  grace.  When  you  feel  what  t  have  felt 
in-approaching  eternity— 4n  fear  of  soon  hear- 
ing the  sentence  of  which  there  is  no  revo- 
cation—-you  win  know  the  fdly  r  my  wirii 
is  that  you  may  know  it  sooner.  The  dis- 
tance betweep  the  grave  and  tbt  remotest 
part  of  human  longevityis  but  a  very  Kttie ; 
and  of  that  little  no  path  is  certain.  You 
know  all  this,  and  I  thoiqgfat  that  I  knew 
it  too  ;  but  I  know  it  now  with  a  i^w  coo* 
victiou.'  May  that  new  conviction  not  be 
vainl 

•^1  am  BOW  cheerful.  1  hope  this  ap- 
proach to  recovery  is  a  token  of  the  IH. 
vine  mercy.  My  friends .  continue  their 
kindness.  I  give  a  dinner  to-monow.  1 
am,  madam,  yoiur,  &e^ 

««Sam.  Jomimnr."] 

I  wrote  to  him,  March  28,  from  York,  jo- 
forming  him  that  I  hada  high  gratification  in 
the  tnumjph  of  monarchicai  principles  over 
aristocratical  influence,  in  that  great  county, 
in  an  address  to  the  king;  that  I  was  thus  far 
on  my  way  to  him,  but  that  news  of  the  dis- 
solution of  parliauMsnt  having  arrived,  I  was 
to  hasten  back  to  my  own  county,  where  I 
had  carried  an  address  to  his  majesty  by  a 
great  majority,  and  had  some  intention  of  be* 
mg  a  candidate  to  represent  the  county  in 
parUament 

<<T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"London,  aOdi  Mareb,  1?84. 

''Deak  SIB,— ^You  could  do  nothing  so 
proper  as  to  hasten  back  when  you  found  the 
parliament  dissolved.  With  the  influence 
which  your  address  must  have  gained  you,  it 
may  reascmably  be  expected  that  your  pr&> 
sence  will  be  of  ijnportanceb  and  your  ac- 
tivitvofeflfect 

**Vour  solicitude  fat  toe  gives  me  that 
pleasure  which  eve^  man  feels  from  the  kind- 
ness of  such  a  friend;  and  it  is  with  delight  I 
-relieve  it  by  telling  that  Dr.  Brocklesb^'s  ac- 
count is  true,  and  that  I  am,  by  the  mni]^ 
of  Grod,  wonderfuDy  relieved. 

mYou  are  ent^ing  upon  a  transaotioa 
which  requires  much  prudent.  Yon  must 
endeavour  to  oppose  without  exasperating ; 
to  iiractise  temporary  hostffi^r,  witiiout  pn>- 
ducing  enemies  for  life.  This  is,  perfa^MB, 
hard  to  be  done ;  yet  it  has  been  done  by  ma- 
ny, and  seenis  most  likely  to  be  elfected  hy 
o])poBing  merely  upon  general  principlest^ 
without  descending  to  peraonal  or  particidar 
censures  or  objections.  One  thing  I  must  en- 
jom  you,  which  is  seldom  observed  in  the 
conduct  of  elections;  I  must  entreat  yon  to 
be  scmpuk)Qs  in  the  ueie  of  strong  hipion. 
One  ni^'s  druDkemMos  nif  defei^t  the  k- 
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boura  of  forty  days  weB  employed.  Be  flroDy 
but  not.clamarous;  bet  active,  bilt  not  mali- 
cioofl ;  and  you  may  form  such  an  interest, 
as  may  not  only  exalt  yourself  but  dignify 
your  femily^ 

M  We  are*  as  you  may  suppose,  all  bujay 
here.  Mr.  Fox  resolutely  stands  for  West- 
minster, and  his  fiiends  say  will  carry  the 
election  1.  However  that  be,  he  wifl  cer- 
tainly iiave  a  seat.  Mr.  Hoole  has  just 
told  me,  that  the  city  leans  towards  the 
long. 

I*  Let  me  hear,  firom  time  to  time,  how 
you  are  employed,  and  what  progress  you 
make. 

« Make  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  all  the 
young .  Boswells,  the  sincere  comfdimentf  of, 
sir,  your  afiectiooate  humble  servant, 

«*  Sijf .  Johnson.*' 

To  Mr.  Langton  he  wrote  with  that  cordi- 
ality which  was  suitable  to  the  long  friend- 
ship which  had  subsisted  between  him  and 
that  gentleman. 

"DX.  JOHNSON  TO  BKNNBT  LlNOTON,  ESQ. 
('STth  Much,  1784. 

«<  Since  you  left  me  I  have  continued,  in 
my  own  opinion,  and  in  Dr.  Brocklesby's,  to 
grow  better,  with  respect  to  all  my  formidable 
and  dangerous  distempers ;  though,  to  a  body 
battered  and  sh^en  as  mine  has  lately  been, 
it  is  to  be. feared  that  weak  attacks  mav  be 
sometimes  mischievous.  I  have,  indeed  by 
standing  carelessly  at  an  open  window,  got 
a  very  troublesome  couffh,  wl^ch  it  has  b^n 
necessary  to  appease  oy  opium,  in  larger 
quantities  than  I  like  to  take»  amd  I  have  qot 
K>und  it  give  way  so  readily  as  I  expected : 
its  obstinacy,  however,  seems  at  last  dispos- 
ed to  submit  to  th6  remedy,  and  I  know  not 
whether  I  should  then  have  a  riffht  to  com- 
plain of  any  morbid  sensation.  My  asthma 
IS,  I  am  afraid,  constitutional  and 'incura- 
ble ;  but  it  is  only  occasional,  and,  unless  it 
be  excited  by  labour  or  by  cold,  gives  me  no 
molestation,  nor  does  it  ray  very  close  siege 
to  life ;  for  Sir  John  Ployer,  whom  the  phy- 
sickal  race  consider  as  authour  of  one  of  the 
b^t  books  upon  it,  panted  on  to  ninety,  as 
was  supposed.  And  why  were  we  con- 
tent witn  supposing  a  fact  so  interesting  of 
a  man  so  conspicuous  ?  Because  he  cor- 
rupted," at  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  the 
register,  that  he  inigfat  pass  for  younger 
than  he  was.  He  was  not  much  less  than 
eighty,  when  to  a  man  of  rank,  who  modest- 
ly  asked  his  agje,  he  answered,  *  Go  look  ;' 
though  he  was  in  general  a  man  of  civiSty  and 
elegance.        .      . 

w  The  ladies,  I  find,  are  at  your  house  all 

1  [Mr.  Fox  wu  retained  for  Westminster,  af- 
ter a  sharp  etactiHiandatedioiis  Jcmtiby^—EiK} 


wen,  except  Miss  Langton,  who  will  proba- 
bly sooi^  recover  her  health  by  fifffat  suppen. 
Let  her  eat  at  dinner  as  she  will,lnit  not  take 
a  fun  stomach  to  bed.  Pay  imr  sincere  re- 
spects  to  dear  Miss  Langton  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
let  her  know  that  I  mean  not  to  break  our 
league  of  fiiendshq),  and>that  I  have  a  set  of 
lives  for  her,  when  1  have  the  means  of  send- 
ingit" 

«8lkA|A 

**!  am  stiD  distuibed  bymycouffh;  but 
what  thanks  have  I  not  to'  pay,  when  dit 
coorii  is  the  most  painful  sensation  that  I 
feell  and  from  that  I  expect  haidfy  to  be 
released,  while  winter  ecmtinues  to  gripe  ne 
with  so  much  pertinacity,  llie  year  has 
now  advanced  eighteen  days  beyond  the 
equmox,  iJind  stifl  there  is  veiy  L'ttle  remis- 
sion.  of  the  cold.  When  wapa  weatber 
comes,  which  surety  most  come  at  h^  I 
hxm  it  will  hd^  both  me  and  your  youig 

<«  The  man  so  busy  about  addresses  is 
heither  more  nor  less  than  onr  own  Bos- 
weD,  who  had  come  as-  for  as  York  tovrards 
London,  but  tamed  back  on  the  diaBohdkBb 
and  is  said  now  to  stand  for  some  place. 
Whether  to  wish  him  suooess  his  best  friends 
hesitate. 

M  Let  mr  have  your  prayers  for  the  oom- 
pletion  of  my  recotery.  I  am  now  better 
than  I  ever  expected  to  hav«  been.  M^y 
God  add  to  his  mercies  the  grace  that  ragr 
enable  me  to  use  them  accenting  to  hie  wm. 
My  comphmentB  to  afl."    . 

•    ^  "lauiApifl. 

"I  had  this  evening  a  notefixHu  Laid 
Portmore,  desiring  that  I  would  give  you 
an  account  of  my  nealth.  You  namit  have 
had  it  with  less  circumduction.  1  am,  by 
God's  blessing,  I  believe,  free  from  all  mor- 
bid sensations,  except  a  cough,  which  is 
only  troublesome.  But  I  am  stDl  weak, 
and  can  have  no  great  hope  of  strength  tfll 
the  weather  shall  be  softer.  The  Bummer^ 
if  it  be  kindly,  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to 
support  the  wmter.  God,  who  has  so  won- 
dertully  restored  me,  can  preserve  me  in  all 
seasons. 

*<  Let  me  inquire  in  mytum  after  the  state 
of  your  family,  great  and  little.  I  hope  I^dy 
Rothes  and  Bliss  Langton  are  bo^  w^eL 
That  is  a  good  basis  of  content  Tlien  how 
goes  George  on  with  his  studies?  How  does 
Miss  Mary  ?  And  how  does  my  own  Jenny! 
I  think  I  owe  Jenny  a  letter,  which  I  will 
take  care  to  pay.  ui  the  mean  time  tell  her 
that  I  acknowledge  the  debt. 

<*  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
the  ladies.  If  Blrs.  Langton  comes  to  Loo- 
don,  she  win  fovour  me  with  a  visit,  for  I  am 
not  well  enough  to  go  out" 

To  Lord  Portmore's  note^  mentioned  n 
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the  fbregoing  extract,  Jfofanson  returned  this 
answer : 

.  «  TO  THB  BfOBT  HOK.  XOLL  OF.  POST- 
M^RE. 
-  "  Bolt-court,  FlMt-«lnat,  13lb  April,  XTQL  ' 
«Dr.  Jolmioa  acknowledgBB  with  gteat 
respect  the  honour  of  Lord  Portmore's  notice. 
He  is  better  than  he  was;  and  will,  as  his 
iordship  directs,  write  to  Mr.  Lan^n.'' 

«  TO  OZIAS  HUKPHRT,  &8Q  U 

"^SUi  April,  1784. 

«SiR,— ^:  Hoole  has  told  me  with 
what  benevolence  yoa  listened  to  a  request 
which  I  was  ahnost  afraid  to  make,  of  leave 
.  to  a  young  painters  to  attend  you  from 
time  to  time  m  your  painting-roomi  to  see 
yoat  operations,  and  receive  your  instruc- 
tions. 

«*  The  young  man  had  perhaps  good  parts,, 
but  has  been  without  a  regular  education. 
He  is  my  godson,  and  therefore  I  interest  my- 
self'in  his  prepress  and  success,  and  shall  tlunk 
inyself  much  &voiued  if  I  receive  from  you  a 
permission  to  send  him. 

<«  My  health  is,  by  God*s  blessing,  much  re- 
stored, but  I  am  not  yet  aSowed  by  my  phy- 
sicians to  go  abroad ;  nor,  indeed;  do  1  think 
myself  yet  able  to  endure  the  weather.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  9ijf .  Johnson." 

**T0  THfi  SAME.' 

«'  loch  April,  rm. 

u  SiB,-«The  bearer  is  my  godson,  Whom 

J  take  Uie  liberty  of  recommending  to  your 

kindnesB ;  which  I  hope  he  will  deserve  by. 

his  respect  to  your  excellence,  and  his  grat- 

1  The  emiaent  painter,  reoresentative  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Homfrey  (now  Hnmphry)  in 
the  west  of  England ;  who^  aa  a|>pean  from  theic 
inns  which  they  ha?e  inyariabl  v  used,  have  been 
(as  I  have  seen  anthenticated  by  the  be^t  au- 
thority) one  of  thoae  among  the  knights  and  es- 
quires oThononryWho  aro  represented  bvHolin- 
soed  as  having  issued  from  the  tower  ot  London 
on  coursers  apparelled  for  the  justes,  accompa- 
nied by  ladies  of  honour,  leampg  every  oiie  a 
knight,  with  a  chain  of  gold,  passing  throush  the 
streets  of  London  into  Sroithfield,on  Sunday,  at 
throe  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  the  first 
8 niday  after  Michaelmas^  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Kb^  Hichard  the  Second.'  This  family  once 
enjoyed  Urge  poeaessions,  hut,  like  others,  have 
lost  thom  in  the  progress  of  aies.  Their  bk)od, 
however,  remains  to  them  well  ascertained ;  and 
they  may  hope,  in  the  revolution  of  events,  to  re-~ 
cover  that  rank  in  societv  for  which,  in  modem 
times,  fortune  seems  to  be  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite.—Boswbll.  [Mr.  Humphry  died  in 
1810,  «tt  68.  His  **  mnlnenei^  as  a  painter  was 
a  good-natuted  error  of  Mr.  B^welrs.— Ed.] 

t  Son  6f  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  books.— BoiWKLL.  [See  mte,  p. 
S49.--E».] 
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I  anv  ekf  your 


itude  for  yonr  fovoun. 
most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

[**  DR.  JOHlrSON  TO  MISS  BSTN0LD8. 

<«  13th  April,  178i 

'**Deabl  iIadam,— 'I  am  not  yet 
able  to  wait  on  you,  but  I  can  do 
yotff  business  commodionsly  enough. 
You  must  send  me  the  copy  to  show  the 
printer.  If  von  will  come'  to  tea  this  aftsr- 
Boon,  we  will  taft  toffether  abuut  it.  F^y 
send  me  word  whether  you  will  come.  I 
Ion,  madam,  your  most  hwnble  servant, 

•*  Sam,  Johnson."]- 

**t0  ozias  h^mfhbt,  esq.  . 

•  "^  3111  May,  17M. 

«*  So,— 'I  am  veiy  much  obliged  by  your  ci- 
vilities to  my  godson,  but  must  be^  of  vou  to 
add  to  them  the  &vour  of  permittmg  him  to 
see  you  paint,  that  he  may  know  how  a  pic- 
ture is  begun,  advanced,  imd  compkted.    ' 

"If  he  mav  attend  you  in  a  few  ^  your 
operations,  I  hope  he  will  show  that  the  bene- 
fit has  been  properly  confoired,  both  by  his 
pfofictenc^r  and  his  gratitude.  At  least  I 
shall  consider  you  as  enlarging  your  kind- 
ness to,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

««auc.  Johnson." 

**T0  THS  BEVEBEND  DE.  TAYLOJt,  ASH- 
BOURNE.' 
"  lx>ndon,  Eaflter-Mondi^,  ISUi  April,  1784. 

<*Peab  sib, — What  can  be  the  reason 
that  I  hear  nothing  from  yon  1  I  hope  no- 
thing &ables  you  from  writing.  What  1 
have  seen,  and  what  I  have  felt,  gives  me  rea^ 
^  son  to  fear  every  thiqg.  Do  not  omit  giving 
me  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that  after  all  my 
losses,  I  jiave  yet  a  friend  left. 

**  I  want  every  comfort.  Mv  life  is  very 
soHtary  and  very  cheerl^.  Tliough  it  has 
pleased  God  wonderfidly  to  deliver  me  from 
the  dropsy,  I  am  3^et  very  wealc,  and  have  not 
passed  tl^e  door  since  tfte  Idth  of  December. 
1  hope  for  some  help  from  warm  weather, 
which  will  surelv  come  in  time. 

**  I  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  go  to  ehurch  yesterday ;  I  there- 
fore received  the  hdy  sacrament  at  home,  in 
the  room  where  I  communicated  with  dear 
Mrs.  Williams,  a  Httle  before  her  death. 
O !  m^  friend,  the  approach  of  d^th  is  veir 
dreadful!  lamafraiototli^on thatwhicn 
I  know  I  cannot  avoid.  It  is  vain  to  look 
round  and  rotund  for  that  hdp  which  cannot 
be  had.  •  Yet  we  hope  and  hope,  and  &ncy 
that  he  who  has  livea  to  day  ma^  live  to-mor- 
row. !But  let  us  learn  to  derive  our  hifpe 
only  from  Crod- 

(*  In  the  meantime,  let  us  be  kmd  to  one 
another,  t  have  no  friend  now  living  but 
you  >  and  Mr.  Hector,  that  wai^  the  friend  of 

•  This  friend  of  Johnson's  youth  survired 
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my  youth.    Do  Bot  i^glect,  dear  sir,  youn 
a^tionately,  ^^4U.  Johnson." 

[^TO  MRS.   THBALE. 

(« LonapD,  HMh  April,  1784. 

Latten,  **  YesterdJBiy  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
▼«y}-  giviiw  aiM>tber^diiuier  to  the  re- 
P-3IU-7-  mainderoftheolddub.  We  used 
to  meet  weekly  about  the  year  1750^  and  we 
w^re  as  cheerful  as  in  former  times :  only  1 
could  not  make  quite  bo  much  noiee ;  for 
since  the  paralytick  affliction,  my  voice  is 
sometimes  weak. 

MMetcatf  and  Cnitchl^y,  wkhoot  knowing 
each  other,  are  hoth  members  of  parliament 
forHorsh^inSuatsex.  Mr.  Cator  k  chosen 
hr  Ipswidi. 

<*  But  a  tack  man's  thoughts  soon  turnback 
upon  himself.  I  am  slill  veiy  weak,  though 
my  appetite  is  keen,  and  my  digestion  po- 
tent ;  and  I  gratify  myseOf  more  at  tabl^ 
than  ever  I  did  at  my  own  cost  before*  I 
have  now'  an  inclination  to  luxury  whidh 
even  your  taUe  did  not  ^dte ;  for  tin  now 
my  talk  was  more  about  the  dishes  than  my 
iMntgkls,  I  remember  TOO  commended  me 
lor.  seeming  pleased  with  my  dinnen  when 
you  had  reduced  your  taUe.  1  am  able  to 
teU  you  with  great  veracity  tibat  I  never 
knew  when  the  reduction  bc^an,  nor  should 
have  known  that  it  was  mBjSd  had  not  you 
told  ma  I  now  think  and  consult  to-day  what 
I  shall  eat  to-morrow.  This  disease  will  hke^ 
wise,  I  hope,  be  cured.  For  there  are  oth- 
er thinjiB — ^how  diflerent! — ^whidi  ought  to 
Sredommate  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  f : 
ut  in;  this  world  the  body  win  have  its 
part ;  and  my  hope  is,  that  it  shatt  have  lio 
more — my  hope,  but  not  my  confidence ;  I 
have  only  the  timidity  of  a  christian  to  de- 
termine, not  the  wisdom  of  a  stoick  to  se- 
<*ure  me.* 

«LoDdon,lMi  April,  1784. 
<*  I  received  this  morning  your  magnifi- 
cent fish,  and  in  the  afternoon  your  apolo- 
~T  for  not  sending  it.    I  have  invited  tbe 
[odes  and  Miss  Bumey  to  dine  upon  ft  to- 


E 


**  The  dub  which  has  lately  been  insti- 
tuted is  at  Sam's ;  and  there  was  I  when  I 
was  last  out  of  the  house.  But  the  people 
whom  [mentioned  in  mv  letter  are  the  rem- 
nant of  a  little  club  i  that  used  to  meet  in 
ivy-lane  about  three  and  thirty  years  ago^ 
cm  of  which  we  have  fost  Hawkesworth 
and  Dyer— the  rest  are  yet  on  this  side  the 
frave.** 

"LondM,  silt  April,  m4. 

^  I  make  haste  to  send  you  intelligence, 
which,  if  I  do  not  flatter  myself  you  win 

him  flomewbat  more  than  three  y^oan^  having 
died  Februaiy  19, 1788.--MALO]rB.' 
>  [See  mU,i6L  I  p.  75.--Co.] 


not  receive  without  some  d«i;ree  of  pueasart. 
After  a  confinement  of  one  hunmed  and 
twenty-nine  days,  more  than  the  third  part 
of  a  yOar,  and  no  moonsideraMe  part  of  hu- 
man life,  I  this  dav  rotumed  thanks  to  God 
in  8t.  Clement's  church  for  my  recovery;  a 
recovery,  in  my  seventy<^fth  year,  from  a  dis- 
temper which  few  in  the  vigour  of  youth  are 
known  to  surmount;  a  recovery,  of  which' 
neither,  myself  my  friends,  nor  my  phjai- 
cians,  had  any  hope ;  for  though  they  flat- 
tered me  with  some  continuance  of  hfe,  they 
never  supposed  that  1.  could  cease  to  .be 
dropsical.  The  dropsv,  however,  is  q^ 
vanished  ;  and  the  asthma  so  much  m]tiga> 
ted,  that  I  walked  to-day  with  a  more  easy  ro- 
ppiration  than  I  have  known,  I  think,  for  per- 
haps Jtwo  years  past.  I  hope  the  mercy  that 
lightens  my  dayswiU  assist  me  to  use  them 
wen. 

«  The  Hooles,  Miss  Bumey,  and  Mn.  HaO 
(Wesley's  sister),  feasted  yesterday  v^  me 
very  cheerfolly  on  your  noble  sahnon.  Mr. 
Anen  could  not  come,  and  I  sent  him  a  pieces 
anda  great  tail  is  stiU left. 

*^  Dr.  Brocklesby  forbids  the  dub  at  present, 
not  caripgto  venture  the  chiOnesB  of  the  even- 
ing ;  but  1  purpose  to  show  mysdf  on  Satur- 
dar  at  the  Academy's  feast  a.  I  cannot  pub- 
lish my  return  to  tlie  world  more  eflfectnany ; 
for,  as  the  Frenchman  says,  iotd  le  maade  «'jf 
trouvera.  . 

<<  For  this  occasion  I  ordered  some  clothes , 
and  was  tdd  by  the  tailor,  that  when  he 
brought  me  a  sick  dress,  he  never  expected  to 
make  me  any  thing  of  any  other  kind.  My 
recovery  is  indeed  wondemd.'^ 

"  London,  asm  AprB,  1784 

^  On  Baturdav  I  showed  mjself '  again  to 
the  living  world  at  the  Exhibition:  much 
and  splendid  was  the  company,  but,  like  the 
I>oge  of  Genoa  at  Paris,  I  admired  nothing 
but  myself.  I  went  up  afl  the  stain  to  the 
pictures  without  8top|nng  to  rest  og  to 
l»-eathe, 

'  In  all  the  madness  of  suparflttous  health.* 

*t  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  pronuEed  to 
be  there  ;  but  when  we  had  wajied  an  hour 
and  a  haH  aeht  us  word  that  he  could  not 


M  H&B.Davenant  *  ealled  to  pay  me  a  gni 
nea,  but  I  gave  two  for  you.  W  hatever  rea* 
sons  you  have  for  frugality,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  save  a  guinea  a  year  by  withdnwiqg 
it*  from  apublick  charity. 

*^Mr.  Howard  caned  on  me  ^  few  days 
ago^  and  gave  me  the  new  edition,  much 


'  a  [TheEzhibition  dinner  of  the  Eoyal  Acade- 
my.—Kd.] 

a  (Probably  a  oousin  of  Mrs.  ThraleX  Hes- 
ter Lynch  Saluiibuiy  Cotton,  married  to  Mr. 
Davenant,wbod\erward8  assumed  the  nan.e  of 
Corbet,  and  was  created  a  banmet—ED.J 
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enhigedf  of  hk  Aceount  of  PHsods.  He 
has  teen  to  survey  the  prieons  on  the  con- 
tinent; and  in  Spaiit  he  tried  to  penetrate 
the  dungeons  of  the  InquisitiDn,  biHt  his  cu- 
riosity^ was  very  imperfectly  gratified.  At 
Ma^d,  they  shut  him  quite  out;  at  Val- 
Jadolid,  they  showed  him  some  puUic  rooms." 

<*T0  MBS.  Lircrr  fobtbbvIm  uchfibld. 

"Londom saUi  April,  1784. ' 

««Mt<  deab, — ^I  write  to  you  now,  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  so  &r  recovered  that  on  the 
21st  I  went  to  church  to  return  thanks,  after 
a  confinement  of  more  than  four  long  months. 

«*  My  recovery  is  such  as  neither  myself 
nor  the  physicians  at  all  expected,  and  is 
such  as  that  very  few  examines  have  been 
known  of  the  hke.  Join  with  me,  my  dear 
love,  in  returning  thanks  to  God. 

•«Dr.  Vyae  has  been  with  (me)  this  even- 
ing; he  telk'  me  that' you  likewise  have 
been  much  disordered^  but  that  you  are  now 
better.  I  hope  that  we  shaD  some  time  have 
a  cheerful  interview.  In  the  mean  tune  let 
us  pray  for  one  another.  I  am,  madam,  your 
faumhle  servant, 

«  Sam.  Johnson," 

[''DBa  JOHNSON  JTO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

uBolH»iiit,30UlAiNrU,  1784. 

<*Dbar  madam, — Mr.  Allen  has 
23^    k>oked  over  the  papers  >,  and  thinks 
that  one  hundred  copies  wilh  come  to 
fivepotmds.       - 

<«Fifty  win  cost  41.  10«.,  and  five  and 
twenty  will  cost  42.  55.  It  seems  therefore 
aaarcdy  worth  while  t6  print  fewer  than  a 
hundred.     ^ 

«  Suppose  you  printed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  at' 62.  lOt.,  and,  without  any  qame, 
tried  the  sale,  which  may  be  secretly  done. 
You  would  then  see  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lick  wkhout  haiard,  if  nobody  knows  but  I. 
If  any  body  eke  is  m  the  secret,  you  shall^ 
not  have  my  consent  to  venture.  I  am, 
dear  madam,  your  most  affectionate  and 
most  humble  servant, 

••Sam.  JoQNSoN.f'] 

What  follows  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
his  gentleness  and  complacency  to  a  young 
lady,  his  god-child,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
his  friend  llCr.  Langton,  then,  I  thimc,  in  her 
seventh  year.  He  took  the  trouble  to  write 
it  m  a  larve  round  hand,  nearly  resembling 
printed  characters,  that  she  might  have 
the  satisfaction  of  reading  it  herself.  The 
original  lies  l>efore  me,  but  shall  be  fadthfully 
restored  to  her ;  and  I  dare  say  win  be  pn- 
sorved  by  her  as  a  jewel,  as  long  asj  she 
lives. ' 

1  {Peihaps  Miss  RevnoMs's  Esaay  oo  Taste.*' 
8eeaii<if,p.307.  Mr.£losweUwaflprob«blymi8- 
tdLen  in  saying  that  it  had  been  pnnted.— w.] 


«  TO  MISS  J4JSS.  LANGTOK,  IM  lUXSBSTEB, 
KENT., 

'•May  10, 1784. 

«  My  DEABBST  MISS  JBNNTr^  am  sorry 
that  vour  pretty  letter  has  been  so  long  vrith- 
out  being  answered;  but,  when  I  am  not 
pretty  well,  I  do  not  always  write  plain 
enough  finr  young  ladies.  I  am  glao,  my 
dear,  to  see  that  you  write  so  well,  and  hope 
.that^ou  mind  your  pen,  your  book,  s^  yo^ 
needle,  for  they  are  all  necessary.  Your 
bodies  wOl  give  you  knowledge,  and  make 
you  rejected;  hnd  your  needle  wiD  find 
you'  usend  employment  when  yon  do  not  care 
to  read.  When  you  are  a  little  older,  I 
hope  you  will  be  very  diligent  in  learning 
anthmetick;  and,  above  afl,  tiiat  thiougS  * 
your  whole  life  you.  will  carefully  say  your 
prayers  and  read  your  Bible.  I  am,  my 
dear,  your  most  hWble  servant, 

««SaM.  JQHNSPN." 

On  Wednesday,  May  6^  I  lurrivedin  Lon- 
don, and*  next  monung  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  Dr.  Jdmson  greatly  recovered.  I  but 
just  saw  him ;  for  a  coach  was  waiting  to 
carry  him  to  Islington,  to  the  house  mloB 
friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stirahan,  where  he 
went  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  food  air, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  having  formerly 
laughed  at  the  general  opinion  npcm  the  sub- 
ject, he  now  adcnowledged  was  conducive  to 
health.     • 

One  mormng  afterwards,  when  I  found 
him  akme,  he  emnmunicated  to  me,  wiUi 
solemn  earnestness,  the  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance [alluded  toeo  often  in  the  pre- 
ceding letters]  which  had  happened  in  the 
course  of  his  illness,  when  he  was  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  dropsy*  He  had  shut  himself 
up,  and  empbyea  a  day  in  particular  exer- 
cises of  religion,  festingr  humiliation,  and 
'pnyer.  On  a  sudden  he  obtained  extraordi> 
naiy  relief  far  which  he  looked  up  to  Heaven 
with  grateful  devotion.  He  made  no  direct 
inference  from  this  fact ; ,  but  from  his 
maimer  of  telling  it,  I  could  perceive  that 
it 'appeared  to  nim  as  something  more 
than  an  incident  in  the  common  course  ot 
events.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  cdfB- 
culty  to  avow  that  cast  of  thinking,  which, 
by  many  modem  pretenders  to  wisdom, 
is  callea  superstitious.  But  here  I  think 
even  men  ca  dry  rationality  may  believe^ 
that  there  was  an  intermediate.^  interposi- 
tion of  Divine  Proridenoe,  and  that  **  the 
fervent  prayer  of  this  righteous  raan** 
availed  8. 

a  [So  in  all  the  editioiis,  though  the  meaniag 
of  the  term  iniernuMuU  does  not  seem  quils 
clear.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bosweil  may  have  meani 
Immeitfalc.— Ed.] 

B  Upon  this  sokjact  there  is  a  very  fair  and 
jodicious  remaik  ih  the  Ufe  of  Dr.  Abdnethy,  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  BUgnpksm  Briimmk^ 
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On  Sim4l7,  May  0»  I  found  Colond  Val- 
iancy 1,  the  ewcbrotod  antiquary  and  engineer. 
of  Ireland,  with  him.  On  Monday^  the  10th, 
I  dined  with  kim  at  fifr.  Para^foe'a,  where 
was  a  large,  company :  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Jod- 
drels,  Mr.  Hawkms  Browne  >,  £c.  On  Thdn- 
day,'the  13th»  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Jod- 
dr^'s  with  another  lazse  company;  the 
Bishop  of  Bxeter  ^  Lord  Monboddo^  mx.  Mnr- 

which  I  riioald  haT«  beenglad  to^aee  in  bis  life, 
wfaict^  ba4  been-writtMi  for  the  leoood  edition  of 
that  yitluable work.  ^ To denythe exerq«e of 
a  particular  Providaoce  in  the  JMty's  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is  certaioly  impiou^  yet  no- 
thing serves  the  cause  of  the.  scomer  more  than 
an  incautious  forward  zeal  m  determinmg  the 
particular  instances  of  it"  In  confirmation  of 
my  sentiments,  I  am  also  happy  to  quote  that 
sensible  and  ^egant  writer,  Mr.  Mamoth,  in 
Letter  viii.  of  his  eolleetion,  published  under  the 
name  of  Fitzoebome.  <*  We  may  safely  assert, 
that  the  belief  of  a  paxticqiar  Pmvidenoe  is  found- 
ed upon  such  probable  reaaene  as  may  well  joe- 
tify  our  assent.  It  would  scarce^  therefore,  he 
wise  to  renounce  an  opinion  which  affords  so 
firm  a  support  to  the  soul  in  those,  seasons 
wherein  she  stands  in  most  need  of  assistance^ 
merely  because  it  is  not  possible,  in  questions 
of  this  kirid,  to  solve  everf  difficulty  which  at- 
tends them." — ^BoswHLL. 

t  [Afterwards  Qenersl  Valiancy ;  an  inmi- 
om  mian,  but  somewhat  of  a  visionary  on  Irish 
antiquities.'  He  died  in  1818,  sBtM.—En.] 
>  %  [As  this  sheet  was  pasaing  throng  the 
press,  the  following  paragraph  appeared  m  the 
daily  papers :  "  Died,  on  W^nesday,  96th  Ja- 
nuaiy,  1831,  at  his  house  in  Portland  place,  in 
the  eightv-suthyear  of  his  age, Richard  Paul 
Joddrel,  Esq..  F.  R.  S.,  P.  A.  S.,  D.  C.  L,,  for- 
merly M.  P.  for  the  hoiough  of  Seaford,  deputy 
lieutenknt,  and  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  counties  of  CMord,  Derby, 
Norfolk,  and  Middlesex.  It  may  be  recorded  as 
an  almost  unprecedented  instance,  that  Mr. 
Joddral  had  fived  to  be  in  possesskm  of  his  pa- 
temal  estaies  eighty  yea^  his  finther  havingdiied 
at  an  eariy  age  m  1761.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  and  diitin|^shed  as  ascfao* 
lar  as  authoiir  of  the  *  Ilkwtrations  pf  Euripides* 
and  other  literary  works,  and  was  the  last  aui>> 
viving  member  of  Dr.  Johnson's  [Essex-street] 
dob.  Havine  outHviad  all  his  contemporaries, 
he,  melancholy  to  relate,  of  late  j^Esars  nad  out- 
ttved  his  oWn  mental  fiiculties,  and  it  had  be- 
come necessary,  from  insidious  attempts  made 
on  his  impaired  understanding,  to  throw  le^ 
protectian  around  his  person  and  property.  He 
IB  euoceeded  in  his  eitetes  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir 
Riehard  Paid  Joddrel,  of  Sall-park,  in  the 
oounty  of  Norfolk,  bart."-^ED.] 

•  [Bishop  Newton  (after  giving  seme  amusine 
anecdotes  of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  the  fother,) 
eays,  **  He  left  only  one  son  behind  him,  of  the 
•ame  name  with  nimself,  a  very  worthy  good 
yomiff  man,  possessed  of  many  of  his  ntSei^ 
eioelundes  without  his  fidlmgs.^-*£{/^  8vo. 
llOd — J.  H.  Markland.] 

4  Dr. John  RoM«— Bwww.. 


r,fte.  I  waawMTytoobeenreLopdMoo* 
ayoid  any  oommnnicatiDn  with  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  fluttered  myselfthat  I  had  made 
them  yety  flood  friends ;  bat  mihappfly  hM 
lordship  had  resinned  and  cbeariiBhedayioleiit 
prejudice  against  my  iflostriouB  friend,  to 
whom  I  most  do  the  justice  to  say,  then 
was  onhis  part  not  the  least  anger,  hot  a 
flooi-humoored  spotthreness.  Nay,  timogh 
he  knew  of  his  lordship's  indisposition  to- 
wards Inm,  he  was  Oven  kindly;  .B9  appeared 
from  has  inqmiing  of  me,  after  Imn,  by  an 
abbreviation  of  his  name, «  WeD,  how  does 

On  Saturday^  B(ay  15, 1  dined  wiA  him 
at  Dr.  Biocktesby's,  where  were  Colonel 
Valiancy,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  that  eyer-cbeCT- 
ful  companion,' Mr.  Eieyaynes^anothecaiy  to 
hia  majesty.  [Indeed  his  frimiaB  seem 
to  have^  aa  it  were,  celebrated  his  reoo.  ^' 
yery  by  a  round  of  dinners ;  for  he  wrole  on 
the  13th  to  MiB.  Thrale. 

•  Now  I  am  broken  loose,  my  LMtoi^ 
friends  seem  wiffing  enoogjfa  to  see  vol.  tt. 
me.   On  Monday  I  dined  with  Para^  1^^^ 
dise;   Tuesday,   Hoole;  Wednesday,  Dr. 
Tkylor;  U^day  witti  Joddrel ;  Friday,  Mrs. 
Garrick;  Saturday,  Dr.  Broddesby;   next 
Monday,  Dilly."] 

Of  tnese  days,  and  others  on  which  I  saw 
him,  I  have  no  memorials,  except  the  {[eneral 
recdlection  of  his  beii^  aUe  and  animated 
in  conyetsation,  and  appearing  to  relish  so- 
ciety  as  much  as  the  youn^^est  man.  I  find 
only  these  three  small  particulars :  When  a 
neiBon  was  mentioned,  who  said,  <«I  hare 
liyed  fifty-one  years  in  this  worid  witboat 
haying  had  ten  minutes  of  uneasiness ;"  he 
ezdauned,."  The  man  who  says  so  lies :  he 
atteiTOts  to  impose  on  human  credulity.'' 
The' Bishop  of  £xeter  in  yain  ohseryed,  that 
men  were  very  difierent.  His  lordship^ 
manner  was  not  unpreasive;  and  I  learnt 
afterwards,  that  Jolmson  (fid  not  find  out 
that  the  person  who  talked  to  him  wasa 
prelate ;  if  he  had,  I  doubt  not  that  he  wonU 
nave  treated  him  with  more  respect;  for 
once  talking  of  Georg^  Psahnanazar,  wiiom 
he  reverenced  lor  his  jnety,  he  said,  <«  I  shonld 
as  soon  thii^  of  contradicting^  a  bishop." . 
One  of  the  company  6  proyoked  him  greath  by 
doing  what  he  could  least  of  all  hear*  Wfaica 
was  quoting  something  of  his  own  writbqf^ 
a^iast  what  he  then  maintained.  «*  What, 
an:,"  cried  the  gentleman,  **^  do  yon  say  to 

•The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  ni^ht, 
,  Unfolt,  uncounted,  glided  by  •?"* 


s  [Most  probably  Mr.  Boswell  himself,  who 
has  more  than  once  applied  the  same  qootaiien 
from  Gibber  to  Johnson's  retorts  on  him.  MU^ 
vol.i.p.««5.— Ed.] 

i  Verses  on  the  death  of  Mr.  LevetL— Boa- 
wju.. 
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Johnson  finding  himBelf  thus  presented  as 
giving  an  in^anc^  of  a  man  who  had 
fived  without  uneasinefls,  was  much  oflfend- 
ed|  for  he  looked  upon  such  a  quotation  as 
unfeir,  his  anger  burst  out  in  an  mijtistifia- 
ble  retort,  insinuating  that  the  gentleman's 
Yemaric  was  a  saUy  of  ebriety ;  ^^Sir,  there 
k  one  passion  I  would  advise  you  to  com- 
ttiand ;  when  you  have  drunk  out  that  glass, 
don't  drink  another/^  Here  was  exempt- 
fied  what  Goldsmith  said  of  him,  with  the 
aid  of  avery  witty  image  from  one  of  Cib- 
ber's  comedies  :  ^  There  is  no  arguing  widi 
Johnson :  for  if  hiff  pisto^  misses  fte,  he . 
knockis  you  down  with  the  butt  end  of 
it" 

Another  was  this :  when  a  gentleman  i 
ci  eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  vio^ 
lently  censured  for  attacking  people  by 
anonymous  paragraphs  in  newspapers,  he, 
from  the  spirit  Of  contradiction,  as  I  thong|it, 
lookup  his  defence  and  said,  ^  Come,  come, 
this  is  not  so  terrible  a  crime ;  he  means 
only  to  vex  them  a'  little.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  should  do  it ;  but  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference  between  him  a9d  me:  what  is  fit 
for  HephsBstion'  is  not  fit  for  Alexaiider." 
Another,  when  I  told  him  that  a  young  aind 
handsome  countess  bad  said  to  me,*«i 
should  think  that  to  be  praised  by  Dr..  Jol^iw 
son  would  make  one  a  fck>l  all  ond^s  life ;" 
and  that  I  answered,  «' Madam,  T  shall 
make  him  a  fool  to-day,  by  repeating  this  to 
him ;"  he  said,  *«  I  am  too  old  to  be  made  a 
fool ;  but  if  you  say  I  am  made  a  fool,  I 
shall  not  deny  it.  1  am  much  pleased  with 
a  compliment,  especially  from  a  pretty  wo* 


On  the  evening  of  Saturd^,  May  15, 
he  was  in  fine  spirits  at  our  Essex  Head 
Club.  He  told  us,  «« I  dined  yesterday  at 
Mrs.  Garrick's  with  Mrs.  Carter  %  Miss 
Hannah  More,  and  Fanny  Bumey.  Three 
such  women  are  not  to  be  found :  I  kn6w 
not  where  I  could  find  a  fourth,  except 
Mrs.  Lennox,  who  is  superiour  to  them 
all."  BoswELL.  **  What !  had  you  them 
an  to  voursel^  sbl"  Johnson.  <*I  had 
them  aU,  as  much  as  they  were  had  ;  but  it 
might  have  been  better  had  there  been 
m<xe  company  tiiere."  Boswell.  «*  Might 
not  Airs.  Montague  have  been  a  fourth  V* 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  Mrs.  Mont^e  does  not 
make  a  trade  o{  her  wit ;  but  1ms.  Montague 
is  a  very  extraordinary  woman :  she  has  a 
constant  stream  of  conversation,  and  it  is 
always  impregnated;  it  has  always  mean- 
ing."   Boswell.    **  Mr.,  Burke  has  a  con- 

1 ,  |Mr.  George  Steevens.  See  mii,  vol.  i.  pp. 
968,  and  539.— En.] 

I  This  learned  and  excellent  lady,  who  has 
been  often  mentioned  in  these  volnmes,  died  at 
her  bouse  in  Cl&^es-stroet,  Feb.  19, 1806,  in  her 
eighty-ninth  year.— Malonb. 

▼OL.  n  48 


stant  stream  of  eonvenatioii.''^  Johnson. 
«  Yes,  mr;  if  a  man.  were  to  go  by  phance 
at  the  same  time  with  Burke  under  a  shed, 
to  shun  a  shower,  he  would  say,  *-  this  is  an 
extraordinarv  inan.'  If  Burke  should  go 
into  a  stable  to  see  his  horoe  dressed,  the 
ostler  would  ^y  <  we  have  bad  an  extraor. 
dinary  man  here.'"  Boswell.  ^^Foote 
was  a  man  who  never  fiadled  in  conversation. 
If  he  had  gone 'mto  a  stable — "  Johnson. 
•«Sir,  if  he  had  gone  into  the  stable,  the 
ostler  wtouJd  have  said,  here  has  been  a 
comical  feijow ;  but  he  wOuId  not  have  re- 
spected him."  Boswell.  '  **  And,  sir,  the 
ostler  would  have  answered  him;  woidd 
have  given  him  as  {[ood  as-  he  brought,  as 
the  common  saying  is."  Johnson.  **  Yes, 
sir ;  and  Foote  would  hkv^'  answered  the 
bsder.  When  Burke  does  not  descend  to 
be  merry,  his  conversation  is  veiy  superiour 
indeed.  There  is  no  proportion  between 
the  powers  which  he  shows  in  serious  talk 
and  in  jocularity.  When  he  Jets  himself 
down  to  that,'  he  is  in  the  kennel."  I  have 
m  another  places  opposed,  and  I  lyype  with 
Sfuccess,  Dr.  Johnson's  very  singular  and 
emneoos  notion  as  fo  Mr.  Burked  pleasan* 
try.  Mr.  Windham  now  said  low  to  me, 
that  he  di^ered  from  our  great  friendfa  this 
dbservatbn  \  for  that  Mr.  Burke  was  often 
'very  happy  m  his  menio^ent.  It  would  not 
have  been  right  for  either  of  us  to  have  con- 
tradicted Jolmson  at  this  time,  in  a  society 
all  of  whom  did  not  know  and  value  'Mi. 
Burke  ko  much  as  we  did.  It  might  have 
oceasi<med  somethinff  more  rou£^h,  and  at  any 
rate  would  probably  have  cheeked  the  flow 
df  Johnson's  fi^ood  niftnour.  He  caBed  to  us 
with  a  sudc^  air  of  exultation^  as  the 
thought  started  into  his  mind,  ^  o !  Gentle- 
men, I  must  teH  you  a  very  great  tlung. 
The  Empress  of   Russia  has  ordered  the 

*  Rambler '  to  be  translated  into  the  Russian 
lanffuage^ ;  so  I  shs^  be  read  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga.  .  Horace  boasts  that  Ida  &ne 
woidd  extmd  as  ^r  as  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  ;  now  the  Wokra  is  Author  from  me 
than  the  Rhone  was  from  Horace."  Bos- 
well. **  You  must  certainly  be  pleased  with 
this,  sir."  JoHNsoK.  «<  i  am  plea^ed^  sir, 
to  be  sure.  A  man  is  pleased  to  find  he  has 
succeeded  in  that  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  da" 

One  of  the  company  mientioned  his  hav- 
ing seen  a'  noble  jrarson  driving  in  his  car- 
riage, and  looking  exoeedin^y  weD,  not- 
wiUistanding  his  great  age.  Johnson. 
«Ah,  sir,  that  is  nouing.    Bacon  observes, 

t  <«  Journal  of  a  Toor  to  the  Hebrides,"  vol  i. 
p.  330.— Boswell.    . 

4  I  have  sinee  heard  that  the  report  was  not 

'  well  founded-;  but tbaelation  dasoovered  by  Jotoi- 

Bon  in  the  bdief  that  it  was  true,  ahOWed  a  no> 

•  ble  ardour  for  literary  fiyn^— Boswbll. 
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that  a  stoithealthy  old  maa  is  like  a  tower, 
oiilemiined." 

On  Sunday,  May  16^  I  found  him  alone  : 
he  talked  of  Mrs.  Thrale  with  much  con- 
ceni,  sayings  **  Sir,  she  has  done  every  thuig 
wrong,  since  Thrale's  bridle  was  off  her 
neck  ;V  and  was  proceeding  to  mention  some 
circumstances  which  have  since  beeii  the 
subject  of  public  discussion  i,  when  he  was  in- 
temipted  ov  the^airival  of  Dr.  Douglas,  now 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Dr.  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion, 'refuted 
a  mistaken  notion  which  is  very  common  in 
Scotland,  that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  >  <^ 
the  church  of  JGngland,  thoqgh  duly  enforced, 
is  ixwufficient  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the 
clergy,  inasmuch  as  aH  delipquents  may  be 
screened  by.  appealing  to  the  convocation, 
which  beinfir  never  authorized  by  the  king  to 
nt  for  the  despatch  of  business,  the  appeal 
never  can  be  heard.  Dr.  Douglas  obs^ed, 
that  this  was  founded  upon  ignorance ;  for 
that  the  bishops  have  sufficient  power  to  main- 
tain discipline,  and  that  the  situng  of  the  con- 
vocationjwas  wboUy  immaterial  in  this  re- 
tpect,  it  oeing  not  a  court  of  judicature,  bat 
like  a  parliament,  to  make  canons  and  regu- 
lations as  times  may  require. 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said, 
**  Some  people  are  not  afraid,  because  they 
look  upon  salvation  as  the  effect  of  an  abso- 
lute decree,  and  think  they  feel  in  themselves 
the  marks  of  sanctification.  Others,  and 
those  the  most  rational  in  my  opinion,  look 
upon  salvation  as  conditional ;  and  as  they 
never  cao  be  sure  that  they  have  complied 
with  the  conditions,  they  are  afraid."     ^ 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries  about 
•this  time  I  find  a  short  notice,  which  marks 
his  amiable  disposition  more  certainly  than  a 
thousand  studied  declarations.  <«  Afternoon 
spent  cheerfuflv  and  elegantly,  I  hope  with- 
out  offence  to  God  orman ;  though  in  no  h6fy 
duty,  yet  in  the  general  exercise  and  cidtiya- 
tion  of  benevolence." 

On  Monday,  May  17, 1  dmed  with  him 
at  Mr.  Dilly's,  where  were  Colonel  Vallan- 
or,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr. 
Capd  Lofit,  whok  thouffh  a  most  zealous 
whig,  has  a  mind  so  fufi  of  learning  and- 
knowledge,  and  so  much  exercised  in  vari- 
ous depaurtments,  and  withal  so  much  hber- 
ality,  that  the  stupendous  powers  of  the  H- 
terary  Goliath,  though  they  did  not  frighten 

1  [No  doubt  in  Baretti*8  libeUous  strictures 
open  her.    See  «nle,  p.  67.~£d.] 

s  [Experience  has  proved  diat  in  many  in- 
stances ecclesiastical  discipline  cannU  be  en- 
forced but  at  agreat  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  the  in- 
dividual whoattempts  it,  and  without  tedious  and 
vexatious  delavs.  To  provide  a  remedy  for  these 
and  other  evils  by  '*  in«niiring  into  the  practice 
and  proceedings  of  the  JScctesiastical  Courts," 
a  oommisnon  issued  in  1889.*  .  H.  MAaa* 

LAMn.] 


this  little  David  of  popii]arcnDirit»  ooold  not 
hut  excite  his  admiratioii.  There  was  a^so 
Mr.  Braithwaite  of  the  post-office,  that  amia- 
ble and  friendly  man,  wno,  with  lAodest  and 
unassuming  manners,  has  associated  with 
many  of  the  Wits  of  the  afle.  Johnson  was 
very  quiescent  to-da}r  3.  Perhaps  too^I  was 
indolent.  I  find  uotlunff  more  of  him  in  my 
notes,  but  that  when  i  mentioned  that  I 
had  seen  in  the  kin^s  library  sixty-three 
editions  of  my  favounte  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
— amongst  which  it  was  in  eiffht  laneua^es, 
Latin,  German,  French,  It^ian,  Sparasb, 
Eng^ifih,  Aralidck,  and  Armei^ian, — he  said 
he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  coUect  many 
editions  of  a  book,  which  were  all  the  same^ 
except  as  to  the  paoer  and  print ;  he  would 
have  the  original,  ana  aH  the  transUtiona^  and 
aH  the  editions  which  had  any  variations  in 
the  text.  He  approved  of  the  famoMs  col- 
lection of  editione  of  Horace  by  Douglass 
mentipned  bv  Pope,  who  is  said  to  have  had 
a  closet  filled  with  them ;  and  he  adde4 
*«every  man  shouU  try  to  collect  one  book 
in  that  mamier,  and  present  it  to  a  public  & 
brary/' 

On  Tuesday,  May  18, 1  sawhim  fiir  a  abort 
time  in  the  mominff .  J  told  him  that  the  mob 
had  called  out,  as  &  long  passed  5, «  No  Fox, 
no  Fox.! "  which!  did  not  like.  He  sai^ 
••  They  were  right,  sir."  I  said,  I  thonriit 
not ;  for  it  seemed  to  be  toaking  Mr.  Fox  the 
Jtinff's  competitor.  There  being  no  audience, 
so  tiiat  there  could  be  no  triumi^  in  a  victo- 
rv,  iie  fiurly  a^ed  with  me.  I  said  it  migfat 
do  very  well,  if  explained  thus,  ^  Let  us  have 
no  Fox,''  understanding  it  as  a  pnyer  to  his 
majesty  not  to  appoint  that  gentleman  mi* 
nister. 

On  Wedn^ay,  May  19,  I  sat  a  part  oi 
the  evening  with  him,  by  ourselves.  I  ob- 
served that  the  death  of  our  friends  might 
be  a  consolation  against  the  fear  of  our  own 
dissolution,  because  we  might  have  more 

8  [He  probably  was  not  quite  at  his  earn  in 
the  company  of  Mr.  Capel  Loffl,  if  be  exhibited, 
as  Mr.  Boflwell  seems  to  bint,  any  of  his  whig 
zeal.— Ed.] 

4  [The  mention  by  Pope,  (no  very  debcafti 
one,)  is  in  the  following  lines  of  the  Dunciad  and 
the  subjoined  nolc  : 

»'  Bid  m%  wlUi  Polllo  mis  ts  wdl  «»  «iie,  ^ 
There  aU  Uie  learned  Bhatt  at  die  laboar  Mud, 
And  Douglas  lend  hb  soft  obstecrick  hand. 

"  Douglatt  a  physician  of  great  feamin^and  no 
less  teste  ;  above  all,  curious  in  what  related  to 
Horaee  j  of  whom  be  collec-ted  every  edition, 
translation,  and  comment-  to  the  number  of  ser^ 
ral  hundred  volumes."— Dim«od,  b.  iv.  1.  39t. 
Dr.  Doudas  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1675, 
and  died  in  London  in  1748.  He  published 
some  medical  works.— Ed-I   ^    ,^      .  . 

•  [To  open  Parliament  The  Westminster 
election  had  concluded  only  the  day  before  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  ptum,  however,  was 
delayed  by  the  lequi^tion  tor  a  scrutiny.— Eft.) 
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finends  in  the  other  world  than  in  this.  He 
perhflpsjelt  this  auB  a  reflection  upon  his  ap* 
prehension  as  to  death,  and  said,  with  heat, 
«« How  can  a  man  know  where  his  departed 
firiends  are^  or  whether  they  wiD  be  his  mends 
in  the  other  world!  How  many  frienc^ps 
have  you  known  formed  upon  principles  of 
virtue  ?    Most  friendships  are  formed  oy  ca- 

'      price  or  hy  chances-mere  confederacies  in 
vice  or  leaffute  in  folly.** 

We  talked  pf  our  worthy  fiiend  Mr. 
Xiangton.  He  said,  •*!  know  not  who 
will  go  to  heaven  if  Langton  does  not 
Sir,  I  could  almost  say  Sit  anma  mea  cum 
LaTtffiano,'*  1  mentioned  a  veiy  eminent 
friend  1  as  a  virtuous  man.  JoHifsbN. 
**  Yes,  sir;  hut  '       has  not  the  evan-. 

'      gelicai  virtue  of  Langton.    — ^ — ,  I  am 
afraid,  would   not  scruple   to  pick  up   a 

■      wench." 

He  however  charged  Bfr.  Langton  with 
what  he  thought  Want  of  ludgment  upon  an 
interestinff  occasion.  «  When  I  was  ill,*' 
said  he,  ^  I  desired  he  would  teS  me  sincerely 
in  what  he  thought  my  life  was  &ulty.  Sir, 
he  brought  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he 
had  written  down  several  texts  of  Scripture 
recoihmendinff  christian  charity.  And  vi^hen 
I  questioned  him  what  occasion  I  had  given 
for  such  an  anii;nadverBion,  all  that  he  could 
say  amounted  to  this, — ^that  I  sometimes 
contradicted  people  in  conversation.  Now 
what  harm  does  it  do  to  any  man  to  be  con- 
tradicted 1"  BoswELt.  "I  sui^>06e  he 
meant  the  manner  of  doing  it ;  roughly  and 
harshly.**  Johnson.  , «« And  who  is  tne  worse 
for  that  r*  BcKSWELL.  "It  hurts  people  of 
weaker  nerves.**  Johnson.  ^'I  know  no 
such  weak-nerved  people."  Mr.  Burke, 
to  whom  I  related  this  conference,  said, 
**  It  is  wen  H  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  he 
has '  nothing  heavier  upon  lus^  conscience 
than  having  been  a  little  rough  in  conversa- 
tion." 

Johnson,  at  the  tim^  when  the  paper  was 
presented  to  him,  though  at  first  {leased 
with  the  attention  of  his  friend,  whom  he 
thanked  in  an  earnest  manner,  soon  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  **  What 
is  your  drift,  sir?"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
pleasantly  observed,  that  it  was  a  scene  for 
a  comedyf  to  see  a  penitent  get  into  a  vio- 

1  [As  Mr.  Boswell  ha^  seldom  applied  the 
term  "eminent  friend"  except  either  to  Mr. 
Bnrke  or  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds,  it  may  not  be 
rninecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  at  this  time 
Mrr  Burke  was  fifty-four  and  Sir  Joshua  sixty- 
two  years  ofage,  and  that  the  good  taste,  moral  s, 
and  piety  of  both,  (and  more  particularly.of  Mr. 
Burke,  a  married  man  of  exemplary  4bnduct — 
see  anU^  p.  S06),  forbid  our  believing  that  either 
of  them  were  meant  in  this  passage.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  Mr.  Boswell  had  not  mentioned  so 
oflensive  an  allqsion,  or  had  appropriated  it  to ' 
the  prooer  obj«ct--£o.] 


lent  passion  and  belabour  Us  confessor. 
After  aD,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  as 
Mr..  Langton  was  seriously  requested  by 
Dr.  Johnmn  to  mention  what  ^pfieaied  to 
him  jsrroneous  in  the  chazacter  of  his  friend, 
he  was  bound  as  an  honest  ma^i  to  intimate 
what  fie  really  thought,  which  he  certainly 
did  in  the  most  deEcate  manner;  so  that 
Johnson  himself  when  in  a  qiuet  frame  of 
mind,  was  pleased  with  it  The  texts  sng- 
gested  are  now  before  me^^  and  I  shaH  quote 
a  few  of  them.  «fffiessed  «re  the  meek; 
fef^  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."-— iMotf. 
v.  5. 

**l  therefive,  the  prisoner. of  the  Lorc^ 
"beseech,  yon  that  ye  walk  wcnthy  of  the  vo- 
cation wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  sJI 
lowlinesr  and  meekness,  with  lonfi^-suffering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love.  — Ephes. 
V.  1,2. 

>And  above  an  these  things  put  on 
charity,  w^uch  is  the  >bond  of  perfectness*" 
— CW.iii.l4. 

<«Charity  soflhreth  hoff,  and  is  kind; 
charity  envieth  not;  chanty  vaunteth  not 
itself  18  not  puflbd  np^  doth  not  b^ave  it* 
seif  unseendy,  is  not  easily  provided.'* — 1 
Cor.  xiii.  4,  5. 

I  have  nreserved  no  more  of  his  conver- 
sati<m  at  the  times  when  I  saw  him  during 
the  rost  of  this  month,  till  Sunday,  the  30£ 
of  May,  when  I  met  him  in  the  evening  at 
Mr,  Boole's,  where  there  was  a  large  com- 
pany  both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sir 
Janie»  Johnston 'happened  to  say  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  the  aiguments  of  counsel 
at  the  bar  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  b^ 
cause  th^  were  paid  for '  speaking.  John* 
SON.  *« Nay,,  sir,  aijrument  is  ^arffumenf. 
You  cannot  hdp  paymg  regard  to  Sienr  ar- 
guments if  they  are  gcwd.  If  it*  were  testi- 
mony, you  might  disregard  it,  if  you  knew 
that  it  were  purchased.  .  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful image  in  Bacon  >  upon  this  subject : 
testimony  is  like  an  anow  shot  from  a  kxig 
bow ;  tne  force  of  it  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  il  Argu- 
ment is  like  an  arrow  from  a  crossbow, 
which  has  equal  force  though  shot  by  a 
chiHs."        ^  ^  ^ 

a  Dr.  Johnson's  memory  deceived  him.  The 
passage  referred  to  is  not  Bacon's,  but  Boyle's, 
and  may  be  found,  with  a  slight  variation,  in 
Johnson's  Dictionaiy.  under  the  word  CrossbtuK 
— Sohap|>ily  selected  are  the  greater  part  of  tbo 
examples  in  thatincomparabte  work,  that  if  the  . 
most  striking  passages  found  in  it. were  collect- 
ed by  one  of  our  modern  book-makers,  under  the 
title  of  The  Beauties  of  Johnson's  Dictionaiy, 
they  would  fonn  a  very  pleasing  and  popular 
volume^-p-MiLONB. 

a  [The  anecdote,  as  Mr.  Markland  Observes, 
is  somewhat  differently  told  by  Dr.  Moofe  in  his 
Life  of  Smollet— <*  In  Boswell's  Life  of  John* 
son.  mention  is  made  of  an  observation  of  his  n- 
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He  had  dined  that  day  at  fifr.  ^Hoole's, 
and  Miss  Helen  Maria  W  illifun»  being  ex- 

r^  in  the 'evening,  Mr.  Hoole  pot  into 
hands  her  beautiftd  **Ode  on  the 
Peace  i."  Johnsoln  read  it  over,  and  when 
this  elegant  and  accomplished  young  lady  • 
w^s  presented  to  him,,  he  took  her  by  the 

■  '  -'  , r ' ■ 

specdng  the  manner  in  which  argument  onsht 
to  be  rated.  As  Mr.  Boewell  has  not  recorded 
this  with  his  ttfttol  pretiaion,  and  as  I  was  pre- 
sent-at  Mr.  Hoole*8  at  the  time  mentionecl  by 
Mr.  Boswdl,  I  shall  here  insert  what  passed,  of 
whidi  I  have  a  perfect  recollection.  Mention 
having  been  made  that  counsel  were  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar  of  the  Ho^Be  of  Commone,  one  of  the 
company  at  Mr.  Hoole's  asked  Sir  James  John- 
i(tOQ  if  he  intended  to  be  present  He  answerecL 
that  he  believed  he  should  not,  because  he  paid 
little  regard  to  the  arguments  of  counsel  at 
the  bar  of  the  Hodse  of  Commons.  '  Where- 
fore do  you  pay  little  regard  to  tlieir  ar^ments, 
sir  ?'  said  Dr.  Johnson.  *  Because,'  relied  Sir 
James,  <  they  argue  for  thdr  fee.'  *  What  is  it 
to  you,  sir,'  refined  Dr.  Johnson,  *  what  they  ar- 
gue for  ?  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  mo- 
n  ve,  bqt  yoojought  to  weigh  their  ar^^ument  Sir, 
you  seem  to  confound  argument  with  assertion ; 
but  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between  them. 
Assertion  is  likis  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long  bow ; 
the  force  with  which  it  strikes  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  arm  that  draws  it  But  argument 
is  like  an  arrow  from  a  crossbow,  which  hakequal 
force  whether  shot  by  a  boy  or  a  giant'  The 
whole  company  was  struck  with  the  aptness  and 
beauty  of  this  illustration ;  and  one  of  them«aid, 
'  That  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  just  and  admi- 
rable illustrations  that- 1  ever  heard  in  my  life.' 
'Sir,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  <  the  illustration  is  none 
of  miner— you  will  find  it  in  Bacon.' '' 
'  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  Mc  Boswell  thus  ra- 
ther corrobo^ted  than  corrected  by  a  person  who 
professes  superiour  precision.  Tne  substance  is 
the  same  in  both  accounts,  and  it  seems  to  the 
Editor  that  Mr.  Boswell's  narration  is  at  least  as 
terse  and  characteristic  as  Dr.  Moore's.— Ed.] 

1  The  peace  made  by  that  very  able  states- 
man, the  Earl  of  Shelbmi^e,  now  Marquis  of 
Lansdown,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  the 
foundation  of  all  the  posspenty  of  Qreat  Britain 
since  that  time.--BoswELi.. 

1  In  the  first  edition  of  my  work,  the  epithet 
MnUMe  was  given.  I  was  sony  to  be  obliged  to 
strike  it  out ;  but  I  could^ot  in  justice  suffer  it 
to  remain,  after  this  young  lady  had  not  only 
written  in  favour  of  the  savage  anarchy  with 
which  France  has  been  visited,  but  had,  (as  I 
have  been  informed  by  good  authority)  walked, 
without  horrour,  over  the  ground  attheThuille- 
ries  when  it  was  strewed  with  the  naked  bodies 
of  the  faithful  Swiss  Gofards,  who  were  barba- 
rously massacred  for  having  bravely  defended, 
against  a  crew  of  niflians,  the  monarch  whom 
they  had  Uken  an  oath  to  defend.  From  Dr. 
Johnson  she  could  now  expect  not  endearment, 
but  repulsion.— Bos  WELL.  [Miss  Williams,  like 
many  other  early  enthusiasts  of  the  French  revo- 
hitt^on,  had  latteriy  altered  heropinion  very  con- 
sidi^rab|y.    She^edin  18S8,8t  65.--Ed.] 


hand  in  the  most  cotMeous  manner,  and  i^ 
peated  the  finest  stanza  of  her  poenL  11m 
was  the  most  delicate  and  pleasinfl^  eompli. 
ment  he  could  pay.  Her  resnectame  friend. 
Dr.  Kippis,  from  whom  I  had  this  anecdote, 
was  standing  by,  and  was  not  a  little  grati- 
fied. 

Wb6  WiHiams  told  me,  that  the  ooiy  olSier 
time  she  ^as  fortunate  enotich  to  be  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  company,  be  asked  her  to  sit  down 
by  him,  which  she  did ;  and  upon  her  inqirir. 
inff  how  he  was,  he  answered,  •'I  am  very  21 
indeed,  madam.  I  am  very  iO  even  when. 
you  are  near  me ;.  what  should  I  be  were  yoo 
at  a  difijtanoe  ? '* 

[<«DK.  J0HW8ON  To  HISS  ILKTNOLDS. 
"  May  aatib,  1781. 

M  Madam, — ^You  do' me  wrong  by 
imputing  my  omission  to  any  captioos    2S& 
punctiliousness.    I  have  not  yet  seen 
,Sir  Joshua,  and,  when  I  do  see  him,  I  know 
not  how  to  serve  you.    When  I  spoke  upca 
your  af&irs  s  to  lum  at  Christmas,  I  receiTed 
no  encouragement  to  speak  again. 
..  M  But  we  shall  never  do  business  by  ktten. 
We  must  see  one  another. 

« I  have  returned  your  papers,  and  am  glad 
that  you  laid  aside  the  thought  of  printii^ 
them.  I  am,  madam,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, •*Sam.  Johnson.'^ 

He  had  how  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Ox- 
ford, as  his  fiiBt  jaunt  after  hds  illness.  We 
talked  of  it  for  some  days,  and  I  had  prom- 
ised to  accompatiy  him.  He  was  impatient 
and  fretful  to-night,  because  I  did  not  at 
once  agree  to  go  with  him  on  Thuisday. 
When  1  considered  how  ill  he  had  been, 
and  what  allowance  should  be  made  fer  the 
influence  of  sickness  upon  his  temper,  I  re^ 
solved  to  indulge  him,  though  with  some  in- 
convenience  to  myselj^  as  I  willed  to  attend 
the  musical  meeting  in  honour  of  Handel 
in  Westminstet-Abbey  on  the  foBowing  Sa- 
turday. 

[••TO  MBS.  THBAUB. 

-    "LoDdoD,  May  Slat,  1781. 

••I  havfe  one  way  or  other  been    ^rir^ 
disappointed  hitherto  of  that  change    vol  u 
of  air  from  which  I  think  some  te-    ^^^ 
lief  may  possibly  be  obtained ;  but  Boewell 
and  I  have  settled  our  resolutkmto  go  to 
Oxford  on  Thursday.    But  since  I  was  at 
Oicford,  my  convivial  friend  Dr.  Edward 
and  my  learned  friend   Dt.  Wheeler  are 
both  dead,  and  my  probabilities  of  jdeasars 
are  very  much    dmiinished.    Wliy,  when 
so  man#aretaken  away,  have  I  been  yet 
spaM  f   I  hope  that  I  may  be  fitter  to  &. 


8  (Probably  tflfotrt  similar  to  that 
siiie,p.20S.— £d.] 
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«How]oDff  we  ehaS  stay  at  Oxford,  or 
what  we  shaJl  do  when  we  leave  it,  neither 
Bozzy  nor  I  have  settled :  he  is  for  his  part 
resolved  to  remove  his  family  to  London, 
and  try  his  fortune  at  the  English  har :  let  < 
lis  all  wish  him  success."] 

In  tho  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and  pains, 
he  was  ever  compassionate  to  the  distresses 
of  others,  and  actively  earnest  in  procuring, 
them  aid,  .as  appears  from  a  note  to  Sir 
Joshua  iteynolds,  of  June,  in  .these  words : 

M I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for  some  r0ief  for 
a  poor  man,  to  whom  I  hope  I  have  given 
what  I  can  be  expected  to  spare.  The  man 
importunes  me,  and  the  blow  goes  round, 
lam  going  to  try  another  air  on  Thurs- 
day." 

I2p.  [The  following  letter  from  Ifiss 
Reynolds  shows  that  he  was  not  a 
solicitor  ror  the  poor  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance only.  It  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
some  poor  woman  as  an  introduction  to  Dr. 
Johnson :] 

**I)overfltz«et,  Jaly'OOi. 

[«Mt  good  siht— I  could  not  for- 
bear to  communicate  to  the  poo^  wo- 
man the  hope  you  had  given  me  of  using 
your  interest  with  your  ihends  to  raise  her 
a  little  sum  to  em^ble  her  to  see  her  native 
country  again;  nor  could  I  refuse  to  write  a 
line  to  procure  her  the  pleasure  of  the  con- 
firmation  of  that  hope. 

«« I  am,  and  dltoays  have  been,  very  trouble- 
some to  you ;  but  you  are,  and  dboays  June 
beerij  very  good  to  your  obliged  huidue  ser- 
vant^ 

•^Felaxces  Reynolds."] 

On  Thmsday,  June  3,  the  Oxford  post 
coach  took  us  up  in  the  morning  at  Sob- 
court.  The  other  two  passengers  were 
Mrs.  Beresford  and  her  daug:hter,  two  very 
agreeable  ladies  from  America :  they  were 
goins  to  Worcestershire,  where  they  then 
resi£d.  Frank  had  been  sent  by  his  mas- 
ter the  day  before  to  tsdce  places  for  us ;  and 
I  found  from  the  way-bill  that  Ehr.  Johnson 
had  made  our  names  be  put  down.  Mr». 
Beresford,  who  had  read  it,  whispered  me, 
M  Is  this  the  great  Dr.  J<^nson?^'  I  told 
her  it  was ;  so  she  was  then  prepared  to 
listen.  As  she  soon  happened  to  mention, 
in  a  voice  so  low  that  Johnson  did  not  hear 
it,  that  her  husband  bad  been  a  member 
of  the  American  Congress,  I  cautioned  her 
to  beware  of  introducing  ttaX  subject,  as  she 
must  know  how  very  violent  Johnson  was 
against  the  people  of  that  country.  He 
talked  a  great  deal ;  but  I  am  sorry  I  have 
mscorved  little  of  the  convensation.  '  Wbb 
Bexeyford  was  so  much  charmed,  tlat  she 
said  to  me  aside,  «  How  he  does  talk !  Ev- 
ery sfliteiiee  is  an  (essay."     She  mmoBed 


herself  in  the  coach  with  kBbttmg.  Hewould 
scarcely  allow  this  species  of  empfoyment 
any  merit.  <«Next  to  mere  idleness  (said 
he),  I  think  knotting  is  to  be  reckoneiift 
the  scale  of  insignmcance ;  though  I  once 
attempted  to  learn  knotting  i:  Dempster's 
sister  (looking  to  me)  endeavoured  to  teach 
me  it,  but  I  made  no  progress."    ' 

I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  without  re- 
serve in  the  pub]ick  post-coach  of  the  state 
of  his  afiairs:  ««I  have  (said  he)  about  the 
world  I  think  above  a  thousand  pounds,  ^i^h 
I  intend  shall  aS>rd  Frank  an  annuity  of 
seven^  pounds  a  year."  Indeed  hia  open- 
ness with  people  at  a  first  interview  was  re- 
markable. He  said  <»m^  to  Mr.  Lapffton» 
**l  think  I  am  like  Squire  Richards  in  •The 
Journey  to  London,'  Pm  never  $Lrange  in 
a  etrange  flaceJ*  He  was  truly  socioZ.  He 
strongly  cencrtued  what  is  much  too  common 
in  V^ngUnH  among  persons  of  condition^** 

mflmtainmg  jui  sbsOtUto   sfleUOe   whoU  UA* 

known  to  each  other ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
occasioDaUy  brought  together  in  a  room  be- 
fate  the  master  or  miotrcos  of  the  house  ha« 
appeared.  «*  Sir,  that  is  being  so  uncivilized 
as  not  to  understand  the  conunon  ri^ts  of 
humanity." 

At  the  ion  where  we  stopped  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied  with  some  roast  mut- 
ton which  we  had  for  dinner.  The  ladies,  I 
saw,  wondered  to  see  the  great  philosopher, 
whose  wisdom  and  wit  thev  had  been  aomir- 
ing  an  the  way,  get  into  ill-humour  from  such 
a  cause.  He  scolded  the  waiter,  saying,  *^  It 
is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be:  it  is  in-fed,  ill-killed, 
ilK-kept,  and  iD-drest." 

He  bore  the  journey  very  weD,  and  seemed 
to  |eel  himself  devated  as  he  approached 
Oi^ord,  that  magnificent  and  venerable  seat 
of  learranjg^,  orth^oxy,  and  toryism.  Frank 
came  in  the  heavy  coach,  in  readiness  to  at- 
tend him ;  and  we  were  received  with  die 
most  polite  hospitalitv  at  the  house  of  his  old 
friend  Dr.  Adams,  Master  of  Pembroke  Cbl« 
lege,  who  had  given  us  a  kind  invitation. 
Befbre  we  were  set  down,  I  communicated 
to  Johnson  my  having  engaged  .to  return  to 
London  direc|ly  for  the  reason.  J  hkve  men- 
tioned, but  that  I  would  hasten  back  to  him 
again.  He  was  pleased  that  I  had  made  this 
journey  merely  to  keep  him  company.  He 
was  easy  and  placid,  with  Dr.  Adams.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Adams,  and  Mrs.  Kennicot,  widow 

1  [See  anUf  p.  149,  n. ;  but  this  repetition  ol 
the  name  renders  the  E^tor  doubtful  as  to  the 
suggestion  made  in  that  note,  though  he  cannot 
discover  where  or  when  .Dr.  Johnson  could 
have  been  bo  famiUarized  with  Mr.  Dempster's 
family.— -Ed.1 

s  [The  remark  is  ^ade  by  Miss  Jenny,  and 
not  by  her  brother.  It  would  have  been  ill  suited 
to  one  who  was  originally  described  in  the 
dramatis  persoofld  as  <<amere  whelp."— J.  H. 
MAaKLAlin.] 
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of  the  learned  Hebnean^,  who  was  here  on 
a  visit.  He  soon  despatched  the  inquiries 
that  were  made  about  his  lUness  and  recove- 
ry by  a  short  and  distinct  narrative,  and  then 
assuming  a  gay  air,  repeated  from  Swift, 

**  Nor  think  oo  our  approaching  iUs, 
And  talk  of  spectacles  aod  piUs." 

Dr.  Newton,  the  Bisfaopof  Binto],  having 
been  mentioned,  Johnson,  recoltecting  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  censured  by 
that  prelates,  thus  retaliated  v-^Taai  knew 
he  shoiOd  be  d^d  before  what  he  has  said  of 
me  would  appear.  He  durst  s(k  have  printed 
it  while  he  was  alive.'?  Dr.  Adams.  **  I  be- 
lieve his « DissertatJtMis  on  the  Prophecies '  is 
his  great  work."  Johnson.  ••Why,  sir,  it 
ip  Tom'f  great  work ;  but  how  ftr  it  is  great, 
or  how  much  of  it  is  Tom's,  are  other  ques- 
tions. '  I  fancy  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
borrowed."  fin.  Adams.  «  He  was  a  very 
Buccessfulman."  Johnson.  •^Idon'tthsok 
io,shr.  He  did  not  get  very  high.  He  was 
late  in  getting  what  he  did  get;  and  he  did 
not  get  It  by  the  best  means.  I  believe  he 
was  a  gross  flatterer." 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  London, 
and  returned  to  Oxford  on  W^esdaythe 

1  [See  onle,  vol  l  p.  171.— Ed.] 
s  Dr.  Newton  in  his  Account  of  bis  ownXife, 
after  animadverting  upon  Mr.  Gibboil^s  Histbty, 
says,  ''Dr.  Johnson's  < Lives  of  the  Poets'  sf- 
fora  more  amusement ;  but  candour  was  much 
hurt  and  o^nded  at  the  malevolenoe  that  pro- 
dominates  in  every  pail  Some  passages,  it 
mttst  be  allowed,  are  judicious  and  well  written, 
but  make  not  sufficient  compensatioo  for  so 
much  spleen  and  ill-huowur.  Never  was  any 
biographer  more  sparing  of  his  pruse,  or  more 
Abundant  in  his  censures.  Heseemingly  delights 
more  in  exposing  blemishes,  than  in  recommend* 
ing  beauties  j  slightly  passes  over  excellences,  en- 
larges upon  imperfections,  and,  not  content  with 
his  own  severe  reflections,  revives  old  scandal, 
and  produces  large  quotations  from  the  forgotten 
works  of  former  critieks.  His  renutation  was 
80  high  in  the  republick  of  letters,  tnat  it  wanted 
nottobe.raiseduponthe  ruins  of  others*  But 
these  essays,  instead  of  rusinca  higher  idea 
than  was  before  entertained  of  bis  understand- 
ings have  certaioSy  given  the  world  a  worse  opin- 
ion of  bis  temper.  The  bishop  was  therefore 
me  more  surprised  and  concerned  for  his  towns- 
man, for  Ae  retpeeUd  him  not  onh/for  his  genius 
tm4  learnings  but  valued  him  much  for  tf^  more 
mmiabU  part  of  his  character — his  humanUy  and 
ehtaiiff,  his  moraHty  and  rtHgionJ*  The  last 
sentence  we  may  consider  as  the  general  and 
permanent  opinion  of  Bishop  Newton ;  the  re- 
marks which  precede  it  must,  by  all  who  have 
read  Johnson's  admirable  work,  be  imputed  to 
the  disgust  and  peevishness  of  M  age.  I  wish 
thev  bad  not  appeared,  and  that  Dr.  Johnson 
hail  not  been  provoked  by  them  to  e^^press  him- 
self not  in  respectful  terms  of  a  prelate  whose 
labours  were  .certainly  of  considerable  advan- 
tage both  to  literature  and  retigioi^BoswnLL. 


9th  of  June,  when  I  was  haroy  to  find  myadf 
again  in  the  same  agreeable  cirele  at  Pem- 
broke  CoDege,  with  the  comfortable  prospect 
of  making  some  stay.  Johnson  welcomed 
my  return  with  more  than  ordinary  glee. 

He  talked  with  great  r^idof  the  Hon- 
ourable Archibald  Campbell  whose  character 
he  had  given  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  table 
when  we  were  at  Inveraiy «,  and  at  this  time 
wrote  out  for  me,  in  his  own  hand,  a  fuller 
account  of  that  leani^  and  venerable  writeri 
which  I  have  published  in  its  proper  place. 
Johnson  made  a  remark  this  evening  which 
struck  me  a  good  deal.  ''I  never  (said he) 
knew  a  nonjuror  Who  could  reason «."  Surely 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  focolty  to  many 
of  their  writers— to  Hiekes,  Brett,  ^nd  o(h4 
eminent  divines  of  that  persuasion ;  and  did 
not  recollect  that  the  seven  Inshops,  so  josdy 
celebrated  for  their  magnanimous  lesistanGe 
of  arbitrary  power,  were  yet  non jarois  s  to  the 
new  government  The  nonjuiing  deigy  of 
Scotland,  indeed,  who,  excepting  a  few,  have 
lately,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  cot  off  all  tks 
of  alleffiance  to  the  house  of  Stoait*  and 
resolved  to  pray  for  our  present  lawful  sote. 
reign  by  najne,  may  be  thought  to  hav« 
confirmed  this  remark;  as  it  may  be  tij^ 

s  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebridea,**  mOe, 
vol  i.  p.  449.— BoswKix.  ^^ 

4  The  Rev.  ^r.  Agutter  has  fiivoai«d  oe 
with  a  note  of  a  dialc^ue  between  Mr.  John 
Henderson  and  Dr.  Johnson  on  diis  topics,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  it  is  evidently  so 
aothentidc  that  I  shall  here  msert  it  :'>-HKicnBS. 
SON.  "What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  William 
Law?"  JoBNBON.  **Wiiriam Law, sir,  wrote 
the  best  piece  of  parenetick  divinity ;  but  Wfl- 
liam  Law  was  no  reasoner,"  OMMnmrnMOK, 
''Jeremy Collier,  sir?"  Jobmsov.  «Jaeay 
Collier  fought  without  a  rival,  and  thenim 
could  not  claim  the  victory,"  Mr.  Hender- 
son mentioned  Ken  and  .Kettleweli ;  but 
some  objections  were  made;  at  last  he  aaidL 
"But,  sir,  what  doyou  think  of  Lesley  V  Jonv- 
soN.  «  Charies  Lesley  I  had  forgotten.  Lesley 
isot  a  reasoner,  and  a  rtasoner  who  was  nai  fo 
be  reasoned  agmnsL^-^BaswrnvL.  [ChailMwas 
the  son  of  Dr.  John  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Clogbsr 
in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  TrmityCeilmL 
Dublin.  Though  jealous  aguast  poperv  and 
King  James's  popish  measures,  he  oonhl  not 
reconcile  his  consaence  to  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  and  so  became  a  nonjuror,  of  wbkh 
partv  he  was  one  of  the  chief  literary,  and  tfaedo- 
gical  supports  and  ornaments.  Afler  many  years 
of  exile,  be  returned  to  his  native  coantiy,  and 
died  in  1728,  at  his  own  house  at  Glaslou^  in 
the  oottnty  .of  Mona^an,  where  his  desceiSnIs 
have  continued  to  reside.  The  present  possess- 
or, Mr.  Charles  Powell  LesHe,  bis  great  0and. 
son,  has  represented  that  ooonty  in  sevcnl 
parliamsnts.— En.J 
s  [Mr.  Boewell  is  mistoken :  two  of  the  i 


bishops  (J.loyd,ofSt  Asaph>%  rad'Treliipney) 
I  were  not  nonjurors.— £i^  ^^ 
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that  the  divine  indefeasible  hereidifary  right 
which  tiiey  professed  to  believe,  if  ever  trae, 
must  be  equaJIy  trae  still.  Many  of  my  rid- 
ers will  be  surprised  when  I  mentioo  that 
Johnson  assured  me  he  had  never  in  his  life 
been  in  a  nonjuring  meeting-house. 

Next  mommg  at  breakfi^  he  pointed  out 
a  passage  in  Savage's  «  Wanderer/' saying 
••  These  are  fine  verses."  « IV  said  he,  « I 
had  written  with  hostili^r  of  Warburton  in 
my  S&akqieare,  I  should  have  quoted  this 
couplet: 

'  Here  Learningi  blinded  first,  and  then  beguiled, 
Looks  dark  as  Ignorance,  a^  Frenzy  wild.' 

You  see  they'd  have  fitted  him  to  a  T.''  (snul- 
ing.lt .  Db.  Adams.  **  But  you  did  not  write 
agamst  Warburton.^'  Johnson.  •<  No»  sir, 
I  treated  him  with  great  respect  both  in  my 
preface  and  in  my  notes  i." 

Mrs.  Kennicot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who  had  siven 
up  ffreat  prospects  in  the  Church  of  En^and, 
on  nis  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholick 
fe,ith.  Johnson,  who  warmly  admired  every 
man  who  acted  from  a  conscientious  regard 
to  prindple,  erroneous  or  not,  exclaimed  fer- 
vently, *«  God  bless  him." 

Mrs.  Kennicot,  in  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  that  the  present  was  not 
worse  than  former  ages,  mentioned  that 
her  brother  assured  her  there  was  now  less 
infidelity  on  the  continent  than  there  had. 
been»;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  vfere  less 
read.  I  asserted,  from  good  authority,  that 
Hume's  infidelity  was  certainly  les6  read. 
Johnson:  *«All  infidel  writers  drop  into 
oblivion  when  personal  connexions  and  the 
fiori^ess  of  novelty  are  gone ;  though  how 
and  then  a  feolidi  fellow,  who  thmks  he 
can  be  witty  upon  them^  majr  bring  them 
again  into  notice.  There  will  sometimes 
start  up  a  coUege  jcjcer,  who  does  not  con- 
sider thatwhat  is  a  joke  in  a  college  will 
not  do  in  the  world.  To  such  defenders  of 
region  I  woidd  applv  a  stanza  of  a  poem 
which  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some  old 
collection : 

*  Henceforth  be  quiet  and  agree. 
Each  kiss  his  empty  brother  : 
Religion  scorns  a  foe  like  thee. 
But  dreads  a  friend  like  t*  other.* 

The  point  ift  weH,  though  the  expression  is 
not  correct :  one,  and  not  fftee,' should  be  op. 
posed  to  t'oeftert." 


I  rSee  ante,  p.  271.— Ed.} 

fl  [K  few  years  afforded  lani<mtable  eridence 
hew  utterly  mistaken  was  this  opinion. — Ep.] 

t  I  have  inserted  the  stanui  as  Johnson  re- 
peated it  from  memory,  but  I  hare  since  found 
the  poem  itself,  in  ''The Foundling Hbepitai  for 
Wit,"  printed  at  London,  1749.  It  is  as  mUows  : 

BnoaAM,  McaHmui  fty  a  rdigiama  iupuU  at  Bath* 
M  On  rea^pi,  fUtli,«nd  mvsterr  hicb, 
Two  witi  liniiinip  tlM  tabls  ; 


OntheRodanCathofickreiieionhe  sai^ 
<•  If  you  join  the  papists  extemaBy,  they  will 
not  interrogate  you  strictly  as  to  your  bchef 
in  their  tenets.  No  reasoning  papist  beHeves 
every  utide  of  their  feith.  There  is  one 
side  on  which  a  good  man  might  be  persuad- 
ed to  emlnrac€f  it.  A  good  man  of  a  timo- 
rous disposition,  in  great  doubt  of  his  accent- 
ance  with  God,  and  pretty  credulous,  may  be 
glad  to  be  of  a  church  where  there  are  so 
many  helps  to  get  to  heaven  4.  I  would  be 
a  papist  ijt  I  comd.  I  have  fear  enough ;  but 
an  oDstmate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  shaB 
never  be  a  papist  s,  unless  on  the  near  ap. 
proach  of  death,  of  winch  I  have  a  very  great 
terroinr.  1  wonder  that  women  are  not  all 
papists.'*  BoswELL.  **  They  ar6  not  mora 
afiraid  of  death  than  men  are.''  John- 
son. **  Because  they  are  less  wicked." 
Db.  ApAMs.  ««They  are  more  pious." 
Johnson.  *«No,  han^  'em,  they  are  not 
more  pious.  A  wicked  fellow  is  the  most 
pious  when  He  takes  to  it.  He  11  beat  yoa 
an  at  piety." 

He  argued  in  defence  of  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  As  to 
the  giving  the  bread  only  to  the  laity,  he 
said,^ «« They  may  think,  that  in  what  is  n^ere- 
ly  ntual«,  deviations  from  the  primitive 
mode  may  be  admitted  on  the  groimdof  coii« 
venience ;  and  I  think  they  are  as  wdU  war* 
ranted  to  make  this  alteration*  as  we  are  to 
substitute  sprinkling  in  the  room  of  the  an- 
cient baptism  7.  As  to  the  invocation  of  saints, 


B  y  beltevflB  be  knows  not  wliy, 

swean  *tls  aU  a  fkble. 

Peace,  coxcomW,  peace !  and  boUi  agree  I 

N ,  Ida  thy  empty  brother ; 

Religion  tanghs  at  foes  lUce  tlwei 

AnddraaSi  a  Mend  Uke  t^  other.' 

[The  dtflputants  alluded  to  in  this  epigram  are 
Buppoaed  to  have  been  Benttev  (the  son  of  the 
doctoir  and  the  friend  of  Walpole)  and  Beau 
Jfaah.—ED,] 

4  [This  facility,  however  it'mav,  in  their  last 
momenta,  delude  the  thnoroaa  andcredul6ua,i8, 
as  Jeremy  Taylor  obaenrei,  propoitionably  in* 
jurioufl  if'^preTioualy  calcidated  upon,  when 
addreasins  a  convert  to  the  Romish  church,  ha 
■ays,  '^If  ihad  a  mind  to  live  an  ewU  life,'andyet 
hope  for  heaven  at  last,  I  would  be  of  your  re- 
ligion above  any  in  the  worid." — VForics,  voLzi. 
p.  190.— Ed.] 

s  [See  mte^  vol.  L  p.  97,  where  the  reference 
to  the  3d  June,  1784^  should  have  been  to  tku 
day,  the  10th.— Et>.} 

f  [The  Bishop  of  Ferns  verv  justly  observes^ 
that  the  sacrament  is  not  merely  viitud.  Had  it 
been  an  institotion  of  the  chnreo  of  Rome,  they 
mi^t  have  modified  It ;  but  it  was  a  solemn 
and  specific  ordinance  of  our  Saviour  himself 
which  no  church  can  justifiably  alter. — ^Bo.] 

7  [The  Editor  does  not  recollect  any  scnpto* 
nl  authority  that  primttire  baptism  shouluna* 
ee$$arUif  be  by  imnuraiatL  From  the  Actfe,  ii. 
41.,  it  may  be  mferred  that  3000  persons  were 
baptised  in  JenaaUm  in  one  day,  and  the  jailor 
of  Pyfippi  and  his  fimuly  were  baptiied  hastily 
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be  said,  <«ThaaghIdonottiiiiikitauthoiJie4f 
it  appeara  to  me^  that,  <  the  communion  ojf 
saints '  in  the  Creed  means  the  communion 
with  the  saints  in  heaven,  as  connected  with 
<The  hoLj  CathoUck  chwch  i.'"  He  ad- 
mitted  the  influence  of  evil  spiritB  upon  our 
minds,  and  said,  <«  Nobody  who  believes  the 
New  Testament  can  deny  it."  ' 

I  brought  a  vdume  of  Dr.  Hurd,  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester's  Sermoqs,  and  read  to  the 
company  some  passages  from  one  of  them, 
imon  tha  text,  ^  Resist  Ae  Devilf  and  he  wUl 
1/9 from  youJ'  James  iv.  7.  I  was  happy  to 
produce  so  judicious  and  elegant  a  suppcnrler  9 

at  night,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  within  the 
lieus  of  the  prison  (Acts  xvl  33).    These  _  ,^ 
tiflms  could  ntrdly  hate  been  by  immerBion. — 
En.] 

1  Waller,  in  his  *'  Divine  Poesie,'*  canto  first, 
has  the  samethou^t  finely  expressed  : 

**  The  cbiucli  triumphant  and  the  church  below 
In  soDn  of  pnite  their  preitiit  iuiIod  ibow  : 
Their  joy  are  ftill,  our  eipectaaon  loiig ; 
In  lift  we  differ,  bat  w«  loin  In  long  : 
Angeli  and  we,  Bwitrtyd  by  M»W  art. 
Hay  ting  together,  though  we  dwell  aport"  BotwiLL. 

i  The  sermon  thus  opens :— "  That  there  are 
angels  and  spirits  cood  and  bad  ;  that  at  the 
head  of  these  last  there  is  onk  more  considera- 
ble and  malignant  than  the  rest,  who  in  the  form 
or  under  the  name  of  a  aerpenl  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  iall  of  roan,  and  whose  keadf  as 
the  prophetick  langoage  is,  the  Son  of  Man  was 
one  day  to  frmtfe;  that  this  evil  spirit,  thoogh 
that  prophecy  be  in  part  completed,  has  not  ]ret 
received  his  death's  wound,  but  is  still  permit* 
ted,  for  ends  unsearchable  to  us,  and  in  ways 
which  we  cannot  particularly  ezplaih,  to  have  a 
certain  degree  of  power  in  this  world,  hostile  to 
its  virtue  and  happiness,  and  sometimes  exerted 
with  too  much  success ;  all  this  is  so  clear  from 
Scripture,  that  no  believer,  unless  he  be  first. of 
all  tpoUed  bypkUosopkif  avid  vain  decett,  can  pos- 
sibly entertam  a  doubt  of  it."  Havine  treated 
of  posaesfientf  his  lordship  says,  "  As  Ihave  no 
authority  to  affirm  that  there  ors  now  any  such, 
so  neither  may  I  presume  to  say  with  confi- 
dence that  Uiere  are  not  any."  **  But  then,  with 
regurd  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  at  this  day 
upon  the  SOULS  of  men,  I  shall  take  leave  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  peremptory.— (Then,  havins 
stated  the  various  proofs,  he  adds^^AU  this.! 
sajr,  is  so  manifest  to  every  one  wno  reads  me 
scriptures,  that,  if  we  respect  their  authority, 
the  ouestion  conoernins  the  reality  of  the  demo- 
niack  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  is  dear- 
Iv  determined."  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
these  aie  not  the  words  of  an  antiquated  or  ob- 
scure enthusiast,  but  of  a  leamed  and  polite 
prelate  now  alive  ;  and  were  spoken,  not  to  a 
vul^  ooDgregation,  but  to  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Lincohi'slnn.  His  lordship  in  this 
sermon  explains  the  words  'MeUver  lis  from 
evil,''  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  signifying  a  re- 
<inest  to  be  protected  from  ^  the  evil  one,"  that 
is,  the  l>eviL  This  is  well  illustrated  in  a  short 
Int  excellent  Commentaiy  by  my  late  worthy 
Viend  the  Reverend  Dr.  liort,  of  whom  it  may 
truly  be  said,  MuUu  1IU  tents  JUbiiii  eceidiU 


of  a  doctrine  which,  I  know  not  why,  1 
in  this  world  of  imperfect  knoiwle^ge^  and 
therefore  of  wonder  and  mysteiy  in  a  thou- 
sand instances,  be  caatoOted  bjaome  withan 
unthinking  assuraiice  and  fli|^Miicy. 

After  £nner,  when  one  of  ns  talkad  of 
there  being  a  great  emnihr  between  Whig 
and  Tory: — Jq^nsov.   **Why«jK)tBoiBBcii, 
I  think,  unless  when  theycome  into  coope- 
tition  with  each  other,    l^ere  is  none  wfaoi 
they  are  only  common  acquaintance^  none 
when  they  are  of  di^rent  sexes.     A  Toy 
win  maoT  into  a  Whiff  feinuly,  and  a  Whig 
into  a  Tfory  family,  without  any  rehictanoe: 
But,  indeed,  in  a  matter  of  much  mote  cco- 
cemthan  pohtica]  tenets,  and  that  isi^feko, 
men  and  women  do  not  concern  theoKSves 
much  about  difference  of  opinion  ;  and  b. 
dies  set  no  value  on  the  moral  chancier  of 
mep  who  pay  their  addresses    to  them: 
the  greatest  profligate  will  be  as  well  re- 
ceived  as  the  man  of  thegreatest  virtue,  »i 
this  bv  a  very  good  woman,  by  a  woman  who 
says  ner  prayers  three  times  a  day."    Ov 
laoies  enaeavoured  to  defend  their  sex  frm 
this  chaige;  but  he  roared  them  down! 
•<  No,  no,  a  lady  will  take  Jonathan  Wild  as 
readily  as  St.  Austin,  if  he  has  threepence 
more  ;  and,  what  is  woifse,  her  paieoti  wi 
give  hei^to  him.    Women  have  a  perpetaal 
envy  of  ourvices :  they  are  less  vidous  i^ian 
we,  not  from  choice,  but  because  we  restziet 
them  ;  they  are  the  slaves  of  order  and  fi^ 
shion ;  then*  virtue  is  of  more  consequence 
to  us  than  our  own,  so  &r  as  concerns  tlds 
world." 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentkmsB  of 
licentious  character,  and  said,  <•  Sappo&e  I 
had  a  mind  to  many  that  sentlemanv  wndi 
my  parents  consent)"  Jqrwsor.  «Tes, 
they  M  consent,  and  you  'd  go.  You  'd 
ffo,  though  thev  did  not  consent.*'  Mas 
Adams.  ^  Perhaps  their  oj^Msing  m«ht 
make  me  go."    Johnson.    **  O,  very  wdH; 

It  is  remarkable  that  Waller,  in  his  ^Rcfleiy 
tions  on  the  several  Petitions  in  that  sacred 
Form  of  Devotion,"  has  understood  this  in  the 
same  sense : 

"OnardusfromaHteiDpCBtionsoftiieFoB.**  Boswkll. 
[Another  distinguished  prelate,  when  ad- 
dressing the  same  learned  society  a  few  yean 
ago  (1S2)  on  this  important  subiect,  thus  ex- 
pressed himself:  "The  text  (Epheaiansi,  vi. 
11, 12)  is  extremely  important  in  defeenaining 
a  question  which  has  of  late  years  arisen  amoi^ 
christians  concerning  (he  existence  of  that  per- 
son, or  those  persons,  to  whose  influence  is  as- 
cribed so  large  a  portion  of  the  sb  and  misay 
which  in  our  present  state  surround  us.  I  say, 
it  is  of  late  years  this  controversy  has  arisen,  be- 
cause it  is  certain  that  during  more  than  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  years  the  chiistiaa 
world  (however  otherwise  divided)  had  oo  this 
point  no  difllerence  of  opinion." — Hthet't  Sn- 
moiu,  preached  in  En^aad.    SenoMn  lY^  J. 

B«  MlAKLAND.]  * 
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yowM  Ukf  one  whom  yDu  think  a  had  man, 
to  have  the  pleasufeef  vexing  your  parents. 
Yoo  put  me  in  niin^of  Pr»  Sarrowhy  \  the 
physician,  who  was  very  fond  of  swine's 
flesh.  OsM  day,  when  hf  was  eating 
ii,  be  said,  *  Lwwh  I  was  a  Jew.'^*  Whjyr 
so?  >  aaid  somehody;  Uhe  Jews  are  not -al- 
lowed to  eat  your  faTt^rite  meat. *r-*  Be- 
cause,' said  he,  'I  should  then  have  the 
gust  of  eating  it,  with  the  pleasure  of  sin- 
ning.'"-^Johnson  then  piooeeded  in  his 
declamatioir. 

Hiss' Adams  soon  afterwards  made  an  oh- 
servation  that  I  do  not  recotlect>  which 
pleased  him  much :  he  said  with  a  good-hu- 
moured smile^  <<Tbat  there .  shooid  be  so 
nuicb  exceHence  united  with  so  much  de- 
pranUy  is  strange.** 

Indeed  this  lady's  good  qualities,  merit, 
and  aceomplishments,  and  her  constant  at- 
tention to  Dr.  Johnson,  wf^e  not  lost  ujpon 
hkn^  ^  She  happened  to  tell  h\m  that  a  httle 
coffee-|)Ot,  in  mich  she  had  made  him  cof- 
fee, was  the  ^o'nly  thing  she  could  call  her 
own.  He  turned  to  her  with  a  complacent 
gallantry: — ^<' Do  n't  say  so,  n^y  dear:  I 
hope  you  don't  reckon  my  heart  as  no- 
thing»." 

I  asked  him  if  it  wis  true,  as  reported, 
that  he  had  said  lately,  <<  I  am  fot  the  king 
against  Fox;  hut  I  am  for  Fot .  ^^ainst. 
Pitt."  JoHNsoK.  /'  TeS)  sir:  the  king  Is 
ms  master;  hut  I  dp  not  know  Pitt;  and  Fox 
is  my  friend*" 

.  ^  Fox,"  added  he,  ^  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary man:  heire  is  a  man  (descnhihg  him  in 
stsong  terms  of  objection  in  some  r^pects 
accoi^ing  as  he  apprehended,  but.  which 
exalted  hia  abilities  theinofe)  who  has  di- 
vided the  kingdom  with  CsBsars  so  that  it 
was  a  doubt  whether  the  nation  should  be 
ruled  by  the  sceptre  of  George  the  Third, 
or  the  tonffue  of  Fox."  . 

Dr.  Widl,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea 
with  us.  Johnson  had  in  general  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  the  companv  of  physicians, 
which  was  certainly  not  abated  by  the  con- 
versation of  this  lehrned,  ingenious,  and 
pleasing'flentleman.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is 
wonderful  how  Httle  gqod  Radcliffe's  tra^^- 
eHing'felk>w8hips  have  done.  I  know  iio- 
thmg  that  has  been  imported  bv  them<  vet 
many  additions  to  our  medical  knowledge 
might  be  got  in  foreign  countries.  Inocula- 
tion, for  instance,  hi»  saved  n)ore  lives  than, 
war  destroys;  and  the  cures  performed  bjr 
the  Peruvian  bark  are  innumerable.  But  it 
is  in  vain  to  send  our  travelling  physicians 
to  France  and  Italy  and  Germany,  for  all 


,  that  lA  known  there  is  known  here.  I  'd  send 
them  put  of  Christendom;  I  'd  send  them 
among  barbarous  nations." 

On  Friday,  June  11,  we  t<alked  at  break- 
fast of  forms  of  prayer.  Johmsozt.  '<  I  know 
of  no  good  prayers  but  those  in. the  '  Book 
of  Common  Ptayer.'  '*  Da.  Adams  (in  a 
very  earnest  manner).  ^  I  wish,  sir,  yon 
would  compose  some  family  prayers." 
JoHMSON.  *'  I  will  not  compoflje  pr^ayers  for 
you,  sir,  because  vou  caq  do  it  for  yourself, 
Bnt  I  have  thought  of  getting  together  dl 
the  books  ot  prayeis  whidi  I  couki,  sekct- 
ing  those  which  should  aj)pear  to  me  the 
bestj  putting  out  some^  inserting  others, 
adding  sbifne  prayers  of  my  own,  and  pre- 
fixing a  discourse  on^prayer."  We  all  now 
gathered  about  him,  ^nd  two  or  three  of  us 
at  a  time  joined  in  pressijlg  him  to  execute 
this  plan.  He  seemed  to  m  a  little  displeas- 
ed St  the  n^anner  of  our  importunity,  and  in 
great  agitatipn  called  out,  "  Do  hot  talk 
thus  of  what  is  so  awful.  I  know  not  what 
time  Goo  will  allow  me  in  this  world. 
There  are  n^any  things  which  I  wish  to  do." 
Some  of  ua  persisted,  and  Dr..  Adams  said, 
''  I  never  was  more  serious  about  any  thing;, 
in  my'  life."  JoBssoif .  *<  Let  me  alone,, 
let  me  alone  j.  I  am  overpowered."  And 
then  he  put  his  hands  before  his  face,  and 
reclined  for  some,  time  upon  the  tablel 


'  [Or.  BanrcKwby  died  in  1768,  the  saniar 
member  oftha  eollege  of  pbyskians. — Co.] 

s  [Mm  AdaoM  marrisdi  in  Jaly,  1788,  Beiya- 
nin  Histt,  £tq.  af  PsSiMviek,  Gtoucaitenhire^- 

HAlil*.] 
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.  r  mentioned  Jeremy  Taylpr's  using,  in. 
his  forms  of  prayer,  "I  am  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners,'^ and  other  such  self-condemning  ex* 
presslons  1  "Now,  (said  I)  this  cannot  be 
^d  with  truth  by  every  man,  and  therefore 
IS  impifoper  (bx  a  general  printed  form.  I 
myself  cannot  say  that  lam  the  worst  or 
men:  J.  vftU  not  say  so."  JoHirsoir.  "  A 
man  may  know,  that  pbysically,,that  is,  in 
th^  real  state  of  things,  he  is  not  the  worst 
map ;  but  that  morally  he  may  bjs  so  ^  Law 
observes,  *  that  every  man  knows  something 
worse  of  himself  than  be  is  sure  of  in  oth- 
ers.' You  may  not  have  committed  such 
crimes  as  sptne  men  have  done;  but  you  do 
not  know  against  what  degree  of  light  they 
have  siuned^  Besides^  sir,  'the  chief  of  , 
sinners'  is  a  mode,  of  expression  lor  '  I  am  a 
great  siiiner.'  So  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  our 
S.iviouA'8  having  died  to  save  sinners,  says, 
*  of  whom  I  am  th^  chief  i'  yet  he  certain]  v 
did  not  think  himself  so  bad  as  Judas  Iscan- 
ot"  BoswsLL^  «*  But,  sif,'Taylor  means 
it  Hterally,  for  he  founds  a  conceit  upon  it. 


>  [Yet  be  had  at  tbw  time  composed  all  the 
pray  en  (axoept  one)  which  Dr.  ^tralaui  afterwards 
poUiriiad*  as  he  stated,  by  Dr.  Johnson^s  aipraH. 
desire.— Eo.] 

*  [Siich  ezpreasions  are  by.  no  meaoB^roromon^. 
nor,  ai  Boewell  .would,  lea^  as  to  rappoM,  ia 
their  spirit  a  characteristic  of  Taylor's  Piayere.— - 

J.  H.  MAaKI.AND.]     '. 

s  [See  anUp  v.  I  p.  170 — ^Ed.1 
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When  prajinf  for  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, and  of  hitnself  in  particqlar,  he  says, 
'  Lord,  thou  wilt  not  leave  thy  ^kUf  work 
undone.* "  JotiNSOir,  *<  I  do  not  approve 
of  figurative  expressKms  in  addressing  the 
Supreme  Being;  and  I  never  use  them, 
'fay  lor  gives  a  very  good  advice:  *  Never 
He  m  your  prayers;  never  confess  more  than 
you  really  beli'eve:  never  promise  more  than 
you  mean  to  perform:*"  I  recollected  this 
precept  in  his  "  Oolden  Grove;  **  but  his 
etomple  for  prayer  contradicts  liis  vrecepU 
im*  Johnson  and  I  went  in  Dr.  Adams's 
coach  to  dine  with  Dr.  No  well,  Principal 
of  St.  Mary  Hall,  at  his  villa  at  Iffley,  on 
the  babkapf  the  Isis,  about  twa  miles  from' 
Oxford,  ^hile  we  were  dpon  the  road,  I 
had  the  resolution  to  ask  Johnson  whether 
he  thought  that  the  roughnen  of  his  manner 
had  been  an  advantage  or  Hot,  and  if  he 
would  not  have  done  more  good  if  he  had 
been  more  gentle.  I  proceeded  to'  answer 
myself  thusj  "  Perhaps  it  ha»  been  of  ad-, 
vantage,  as  it  has'given  weight  to  what  you 
•aid;  you  could  bot,  perhaps,  have  tafiied 
vriih  such  authority  without  it.".  JoHir- 
«0M.  f*  No,  sir;  I  have  done  more  good  as 
I  am.  Obscenity  and  impiety  have  always 
been  refiressed  in  my  company  *."  Bos- 
«IVELL.  '^  True,  sir;  and  that  is  more  than 
<can  b#  saiid  of  every  bishop.  Greater  liber^ 
lies  have  been  takeo  in  the  presence  of  a 
bishop,  itbough  a  very  orood  man,  from  his 
1)eing  roirldet,  and  therefore  not  commanding 
such  awe.  Tel,  sir,  many  people  who 
imi^ht  have  been  benefited  by  your  conver- 
^sation  have  been  frightened  away.  A  wor- 
thy friend  of  ours  hasitold  me,  that  he  has 
often  l)een  afraid  to  talk  [to  you.**  Johnson. 
"  Sic,  he  need  not  have  been  afraid,  if  he 
had  any  thing  rational  to  say^.  If  he  haii 
,   -not,  it  was  better  he  did  not  talk.*' 

Dr.  No  well  is  .celebrated  for  havind[ 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  House  of 
tJommons,  on  the  SOth  of  January,  1773, 
full  aC  high  Tory  sentiments,  for  which  he 
was  thanked  as  usual,  and  printed  it  at  their ^ 
request;  but,  iq  the  midst  of  that  turbulence 
.and  faction  which  disgraced  a  part  of  the 
present  reign,  the  thanks  were  afterwards 
ordered  to  be  expunged  3.  This  strange 
•conduct  suflSciently  exposes  itself;  and  Dr. 
Nowell  will  ever  have  the  honour  which  is 
due  to  a  lofty  friend  of  our  monarchical  con- 
Jtitution.  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  **  Sir, 
the  court  will  be  vety  much  to. blame  if  he 

1  [See  ante,  p.  04.— Ei>.] 

*  The  wonb  of  Emnoai  (as  nfy  learned  fi^snd 
Archdeacon  Kearney  obaerves  po  me)  may  be 
applied  to  Johnson:  "Qui  ingenhim,  seniiani, 
•dietionem  homiuis  ooverant,  muicis  non  offendnn- 
lar,  qnibos  grsTiter  emnt  offondendi,  qai  hiec  %no- 
jranuit.'*—  Malone. 

>  [See  anie,  vol  i.  p.  28t,  nofe.— Ed.] 


is  not  promoted.^  I  toM  this  to  Dr.  Noir 
ell;  and  asserting  my  husibler,  though  not 
less'  zealous,  exejrtions  in  the  same  cause  I 
suggested,  that  whatever  return  we  maght, 
receive,  we  should  stiH  have  the  cooeolalkMi 
of  being  like  Butler's  steady  and  generous 
royalist, 

**  True  as  the  dial  to  the  san, 
Althoogh  it  be  not  riione  upon  ^*' 

We  were  well  entertained  and  very  b^ 
py  -at  Dr.  Nowell's,  where  w«s  m  vert 
agreeable  compariy^  and  we  drank  ^  Church 
and  King  '^  arter  dinner,  with  true  Tory 
cordiality. 

We  talked  of  a  certain  cleigymaa  &  of 
extraordinary  character,  who,  by  exertiag 
his  talents  in  writing  on  temporarjr  tofricks, 
and  displayirts^  uncommon  intrepidity,  bad 
raised  himself  to  affluence.  I  maintaiDed 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  indigDaat  at  his 
success;  for  merit  of  every  sort  was  entided 
to  reward.  Johhsoit.  ^  Sir,  I  will  not  al- 
low this  man  to  have  merit.  No,  sir;  what 
he  has  is  rather  the  contrary:  I  will,  indeed, 
allow  him  courage,  and  on  this  aceoimt  va 
so  ftir  ffive  him  credit.  We  have  .more  re- 
spect lor  a  man  who  robs  boldly  on  the 
highway,  thdn  for  r  fellow  who  jumps  out 
of  a- ditch,  and  knocks  you  down  behind 
your  bock.  Courage  is  a  qusJity  so  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is  al- 
ways respected,  even  when  it  is  associated 
with  vice." 

I  pensured  the  coarse  invectives  which 
were  become  fashionable  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  safd,  that  if  members  of 
parliament  must  attack  each  other  personal- 
ly in  the  heat  of  debate,  it  should  be  dose 
more  genteelly,  Johmsoh.  "No,  sir;  that 
wquld  be  much  worse.  Abuse  is  not  so 
dangerous  when  there  is  no  vehicle  of  wil 
and  delicacy,  no  subtle  conveyance.  The 
dffTerence  between  coarse  and  refilled  abuse 


*  [Had.  c.  iL  1.  17».^Ed.] 

•  [Rer.  Henry  Bate,  who,  in  1784,  took  ifas 
■ame  of  Dadlev,  wa»  etaated  a  bamiet  in  iSlft, 
and  lied  in  1824;  withml  ine.  He  beeana  ini 
^oown  to  the  worid  lor  rather  an  ■nclerical  es- 
hibition  of  perMoal  ptowea  in  a  Vauhall  ii|Bab- 
ble  C«ee  Und.  Mtig.  for  1773,  p.  461) ;  he  wh 
aiWwMrds  aqtiveiy  conaoctod  with  the  pnUio 
praM;  and  in  coMoquence  of  aomotluDg  that  ap- 
P«9ared  in  the  Morning  Herald,  {Pwt)  of  which 
he  waa  the  proprietor,  which  wai  nippoted  to  re- 
flect on  Lady  Strathmore,  he  was  involved  in  a 
duel  (or  pretended  duel,  Gent.  Migg.  1810,  p. 
183,  1828,  p.  496)  with  Mr.  George  RobimoB 
Stoney,  who  soon  after mamed  the  lady,  and  took 
the  name  of  Bowes.  ^  h'n  singolar  that  these  le- 
naaikable  events  of  his  ev)y  Ufe  aie  not  aDnded 
to  b' the  ample  biography  of  the  Gent.  Mag. 
(vol.  xcW.  p.  278.  688).  He  was  afterwanb 
high  m  the  church,  jmI  as  active  and  wipectrtii 
magistrate  — Ed.] 
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19  as  tbe  difference,  between  ;be*^Sr  ^n^ised 
by  a  club,  and  wounded  by  a  poisoned  ar- 
row.'*— I  have  since  observed  his  popi^ioii 
elefl^antly  expressed  by  Dr.  Young:- 

**  A«  the  soft  plume  gives  swiftness  to  the  dart ', 
Good^ breeding  sendtf  the  aatine  to  the  heart** 

On  Saturday,  June  13,  there  dr«ink  tea 
with  usvat  Dr.  Adams^j  Mr.  John  Hender- 
son, student  of  Pembroke  College,  celebra- 
ted for  his  wonderful  acquirements  in  alchy- 
my,  judicial  astrology,  and  other  abetiiise 
and  curious  learning  2;  and  the  Reverend 
Herbert  Croft,  who,  I  am  afraid,  was  some- 
what mortifi^  by  Dr.  John^nTs  not  being 
Tiitrhly  tfleased  with  some  "  Family  Dis- 
cotiTRes"  which  he  had  printed;  theywere^ 
in  too  familiar  «  style  tdr  be  approved  of  b^ 
so  manly  a  mind.  I  have  no  note  of  this 
evenhlg'i  conversation,  except  a  .dingle 
fragment  When"  I  mentioned'  Thomas 
I^fd  Lyttel ton's  vision,  the  prediction  of 
ttie  time  of  his  death,  and  its  exact  fulfil- 
ment :-^aHV80N.  *•  It  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  that  has  happened  in  my  day; 
I  h^ard  it  with  my  own  ears,  from  His  un- 
cle, Lord  Westcote'S.  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
every  evidence  of  the  dpiritual  world,  that 
I  ttnr  willing  to  believe  it."  '  Dr.  ^^nAics. 
••You  have  evidence  enough;  good  evi- 
dence, which  needs  npt  such  aupport.'' 
J<MiK80ir.    **  I  like  to  have  more." 

Mr;  Henderson,  with  whom  I  had  saun*- 
tered  in  tiie  venerable  walks  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, and -found  him  a  very  learned  and  pi- 
ous man,  supped  with  us.  Dk*.  Johnson 
surprised  him  not  a  little,  by  acknowledging 
witn  a  k»6k  of  horrour,  diat  he  jwas  much 
oppressed  by  the  fear  of  death.  The  amia- 
ble Dr.  Adams-  suggested  that  God  was  infS- 
nitely  good.  Johmson.  '^  That  he  is  infi- 
nitely good,  as  far  as  the  perfection  of  his 
nature  will  sHow,  I  certainlj  believe:  but  it 
is  necessary  for  good  upon  the  whole,  that 


*  [The  leather  does  net  give  tutiftnfi§$,  bat 
only  serves  to  guide  the  arrow;  ^  that  Yoai^'s 
aUuflioa  it  incorrect  as  well  as  Mr.  Boswell's.— 
Ed.] 

'  Bee  an  accoant  of  hini»  ia  a  aenneci  J^  the 
Reverend  Mk»  Agutter. — Boew'aLi..  [He  was  a 
young  man  of  very  extraordioary  abilities,  hat  of 
scnnge  habits  and  maiinen.  He  had  attracted 
tho  notice  of  maay  of  the  fint  characten  in  Ox- 
ford, who  paid  him  much  atteatioa.  He  Was 
supposed  to  be  well  read  ia  books  whieh  no  one 
else  readi.  He  took  bis  bachelor's  depee,  but 
never  got  ont  into  the  worid,  haviag  died  in  col-> 
%a  in  1778.  H«  was,  I.think,  seat  to  eaUega 
by  'Dean  Tncksr,  and  his  faneral  asrawn  ww 
pisacked  by  Mr.  Agalter,  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  oa 
the  text  *<  Mosai  was  learned  tt  aU  the  waidam  of 
the  igyptisaB."_HAX.i..] 

'  Acsneocaccdnatof  EosdLytlsItoa'sfliVpa- 
sed  Vision  may  be  tend  ia  Nashe's «« Uii«Ny  cf 
yMwce^MAin,».^MdUian$  and  CcrrtcHmu 
y.  te^MAMVa. 


individuals  'should  be  punished.  As  to  an 
individutdy  therefore,  he  is  not  infinitely 
ffood;  and  as  I  Cannot  be  Mre.  that  I  have 
nilfilledahe  conditions  on  which  salvation  is 
grttnted,*^  I  am  afraid  I  may  be'one  of  chose 
who  shall  be  damned."  (Looking  dismally.) 
Dr.  Adams.  •  "What  do  you  mean  by 
damned?'*  JoHVseN  (passionately  and 
loudly).  «  Sent  to  Hell,  sir,  and  punished 
everlastingly."  Dii.  Adams.  ^ I  don't 
believe  that  doctrine."  Johhsov.  "Hold, 
sir,  do  you  believe  that  some  will  he  pun- 
ished, at.  all?''  Dr.  Adams.  "Being  ex- 
chided  from  Heaven  will  be  a  punishment; 
yet  there-  may  tje  no  ffreat  {)Ositive  suffer- 
ing." JoRirsoN.  "  Well,  sir;  •but,  if  you 
admit  anv  degree  of  punisbment,  there  Is 
an  end  of  your  alignment  for  infinite  good- 
taess  simply  conswered;  ibr  infinite  good- 
ness would  inffict  no  punishment  whatever. 
There  is  not  infinite  goodness^  physically 
considered  :^  morally  there  is.**  Boswejll 
"  But  mfiy  not  a  man  attain  -to  such 'a  de- 
^ee  of  hope  as  not  to  be  uneasy  from  tbe 
fear  of  death  ?  "  Jqbvson.  "  A  man  may 
have  duch  a  deig;ree  of  hope  as  to  keep  hfm 
<iuie.t.  Tqu  see  I  am  not  quiet,  from  the 
vehemence  with  which  I  talk;  but  I  do  not 
despair."  Mrs.  Adams.  "  rou  seem,  sir, 
to  forget  tbe  merita  of  our  Redeemer." 
JoRwsoir.  "Madam,  I  ^o  not  fOf||t  the 
merits  of  my  Redeemer;  bi)t  my'  Redeemer 
has  safd  that  he  will  set  some  on  ids  right 
bfifnd  and  some  on  his  lefl."r-He  wtis  in 
gloomy  agitation,  arkt  said,  "  1 11  have  no 
more  on  't."«>lf  what  has  now  been  stated 
should  be  ur^ed  bv  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, 88  if  its  influence  on  the  mind  were 
not  benignant,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
Johnson's  temperament  was  melancholy,  of 
which  such  direful  apprehensions  of  futurity 
are  oflen  a  common  effect.  We  shall  pre- 
sent!^ see,  that  when  he  approached  nearer 
to  his  ai^ful  change,  his  mind  became  tran 
qiiily  and  he  exhibited  as  much  fortitude  as 
becomes  a  thinking  man  in  that  situation 
From  the  subject  of  death  we  passed  to 
disooufse  of  life,  whether  it  was  upon  the 
whole  more  happy  or  miserable.  Johnson 
was  decidedly  tor  the  balance  of  misery  <  : 
in  confirmation  of  which  I  maihtained  that 
no  man  would  choose  to  lead  overanin  the 
life  which  he  had  experienced.  Johnson 
acceded  .to  that  opinion  in  the  strongest 
terms.  This  is  an  inquiry  often  made';  .and 
its  being  a  subject  of  disquisition  is  a  proof 
that  much  misery  presses  upon  human  feel- 
ing; for  those  who  are  conscious  of  a  fe- 
licity of  eidstence  would  never  hesitate  to 
aee^  ot  a  repetition  of  it    I  Ihtve-  met 


A  (Hei«  foMewed  a  very  fong  note,  or  rather 
QidMrtafioB,  by  ma  Bevereud  Mr.  'Chafton,  oa  the 
sabjeet  of  Johnson's  opinioa  of  the  miaery  of  ha- 
man  life,  wbkh  the  c 
most  conveaieally 


*B  opinioa  of  the  miaenr  of  ha- 
le  editer  has  Aoi^t  will  he  read 
in  the  Appendix.— £d.1 
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ivjth  '^rv  few  vfho  woald.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Burke  make  use  of  a  very  ingeDiopa' 
and  plausible  arprument  on. this  subject: 
«  Every  man,"  said  he,  "  would  lead  his  life 
over  agfainj  for  every,  man  is  willing^  to  ffo 
on  and  take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which,^ 
as  he  grows  older,  he  has  no  reason  to 
think  will  be  better,  or  even  so  good  as 
what  has.  preceded."  1  imagine,  however, 
the  truth  is  t^iat  there  is  a  deceitful  hope 
that  the  next  part  of  life  will  be  free  frmo 
the  pains,  and  anxieties,  and  sprrovs,  which 
we  nave  already  felt.  We  are  for  wise 
purposes  '<  Condemnad .  to  Hope's  .delusive 
Mine/'  as  Johnson  final v  says ;  and  I  may 
also  quote.  \t^e  celebrated  lines  of  Dryden, 
equally  philosophical  aiid  poetical: 
«  Whsq  I  couider  life,  'tis  aU  a  chest; 

Yet,  foord  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit; 

Tnist  on,  and  think  to-roonrow  will  repay; 

To-motrow*8  falier  than  thef<vrt)er  day; 

Lies  wone;  and  while  it  says  we  shall  be  b|eit 

With  aome  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  poasest. 

Strange  coaaeni^!  none  would  live  past  yean 
again) 

Yet  aU  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain; 

And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive     < 
*  What  tlieiint  sprightly  mnniug  could  not  give*. ' * 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it 
aeemed  strange  that  he,^ho  has  so  oflen 
delighigd  his  company  by  histUvely  and 
brilRant  conversation,  should  say  he  was 
miserable.  Joavsoir.  *'Aiaa!  it  is  all  out- 
side; I  may  be  cracking  my  joke,  and  curs* 
ing  the  sun.  Sun^  how  I  hate  tky  beam*  I " 
I  knew  not  well  what  to  think  of  this  decla- 
ration; whether  to  hold  it  as  a  genuine  pic- 
ture of  hia  mind  %  or  as  the  effect  of  his  per- 
suading himself  contrary  to  fact,  that  the 
position  which  he  had  asaumed  as  to  hu- 
man <tinhappine88  was  trtie.  We  ma^  ap- 
ply to  him  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Greville's 
**  Maxims,  Characters,  and  Reflections  3;" 
a  book  which  is  entitled  to  mtich  more  praise 
than  it  has  received :  '*  Aristarchus  is 
charming;  how  full  of  kiiowledge,  of  sense, 
of  sentiment  You  get  him  with  difficulty 
to  your  supper:  and  aAer  having  delighted 
eveiT  body  and  himself  for  a  few  hours,  he 
ia  ODliged  to  retam  home;  he  is  finishing 
his  treatise,  to  prove  that  unhappineaa  ia  the 
portion  of  man."  ^ 

On  Sunday,  13th.  June,  our  philoeopher 
was  calm  at  breakfast.  Th^e  was  some* 
thing  exceedingly  pleasing  i&  our  leading  a 
college  life,  without. restraint  apd  with  su- 
periour  elegance,  in  consequence  of  our  liv- 


1  JprengMebe^  Act  iv.  Scene  1. — ^Boswslx. 

'  Yet  there  is  np  denbt  that  a  man  may  appear 
very  gay  in  company,  who  is  sad  at  heart.  His 
memment  ia  like  the  sound  of  dnuns  and  trum- 
pets in  a  battle,  to  drown  the  groans  ef  the  Weand*, 
ad  and  dying.— Boswxli.. 

*  Page  188.— ^8wsi4. 


ing  in  the  master'^s  house,  and  haTiog  t^  ■ 
company  of  ladies.  Mrs.  Kennicott  related, 
in  his  presence,  a  lively  saying  of  Dr.  Jobn- 
son  to  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  wonder'  that  the  poet  who  had 
written  **  Paradise  Lost,**  should  write  such 
poor  sonnets  :  ''Milton,  madam,  was  a 
genius  ihat  coyki  cut  a  Colosaua  fran  a 
rock,  hut  could  not  carve  heads  upon  cher- 
ry-etones,"  '   ^ 

We  talked  of  the  casuistical  queation, 
"  Whether  it  was  allowable,  at  any  time  to 
depart  from  truth  1**  JoHifsoii.  ''The 
general  rule  is,  that  truth  shoukl  never  be 
violated^  because  (t  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  comfort  of  life  that  we  ahouU 
have  a  full  security  by  mutual  faith  ;  and 
occasiohal  inconveniences  ahouki  be  willing- 
ly sufiered,  that  we  may  preserve  it.  There 
must,  however>  be  some  exceptions.  K,  for 
instance,  a  murderer  should  ask  you  which 
way  a  roan  is  gone,  you  may  tell  him  what 
is  not  true,  because  you  are  under  a  preinous 
obligation  not  to  betray  a  man  to  a  murder- 
er." BoswELL.  ''  Supposing  the  peiaon 
who  wrote  Juhifu  were  aaked  whetner  he 
was  the  authour,  might  he  deny  it  ?  ^ 
JoRifsojr^  T  do  n't  know  what  to  aay  to 
this.  If  yon  were  iure  that  he  wrote  J«i- 
nttM,  i^rould  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as 
well  of  him  ailerwards  ?  Yet  it  may  be 
urged  that  what  a  man  has  no  right  to  aak, 
jTOtt  mav  refuse  to  communicate ;  and  there 
18  n(>  other  effectual  mode  of  presenriog  a 
secret  and  an  important  secret,  tlie  discove- 
ry of  which  may,  be  very  hurtful  toyon»  but 
a  flat  denial ;  for  if  vou  are  silent,  or  hesi- 
tate, or  evade,  it  will  be  heki  equivalent  to 
a  conlession.  But  stay,  sir,  here  is  another 
case.  Supposing  the  authour  had  toU  me 
confidentially  that  he  had  written  Juntitf, 
and  I  were  asked  if  he  had,  I  shoukl  hoki 
myself  at  liberty  to  deny  it,  as  being  un- 
der a  previous  promise,  express  or  implied, 
tocoheealitl  Now  what  I  ought  to  do 
for  the  authour,  ma^  I  not  do  for  myself? 
But  I  deny  the  lawfulness  of  telling  a  lie  to 
a  sick  man,  for  fear  of  alarming  htm  ^.  Ton 
have  no  business  with  consequences ;  you 
are  to  tell  the  truth.  Beddes,  jk)u  are  not 
sure  what  effect  your  telling  him  that  he  is' 
in  danger  may  ..have.  It  may  bring  his 
distemper  tn  a  crisis,  and  that  may  cure 

«.{See  mUet  P-  206.— Ed.] 

*  [A  very  eminent  physksian  of  the  pieseut  day 
(1881)  is  reported  to  have  pabUeUy  stated,  flat 
**  he  always  kept  ia  view  his  doty  to  preserre  a 
patient's  life  as  long  as  possiUe,  aad  that  for  that 
reason  bedidn^f  conmiuiucate  tothe  pattenthim 
self  the  eitent  of  danger  that  impended  ovw  faiBD.'* 
— J.  H.  M ABKi.A.ifn.  [ Waifawton  says  "  wfasra 
ttie  terror  of  sach  a  sealsnee  may  unpede  the  doe- 
tor's  endsavoais  to  save,  the  pronoaDeiqg  ft  woeU 
be  very  indkaeet*'^Xeff.  to  Burd^  p.  882.^ 
£».] 
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Him.  Of  all  lyipg)  I  hare  the  |rreatest  atn 
Aofrence  of  thisi,  because  I  believe  it  has 
been  Oequently  practised  on  mvself.'* 

1  cannot  heip  ih inking* 'that  there  is  much 
weight  in  the-'opiiUon  of  those  who  have 
held  that  truth,  as- an  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble principle,  ooght  upon  no  account  what* 
ever  to  be  violated,  from  supposed  previous 
or  soperiour  obKg/itions,  or  which  evefj 
man  being  ta  jtidge  for  himself,  thcFer  ^ 
great  danger  that  we  too  often,  from  par- 
tial motives,  persuade  ourselves  that  tney 
exist ;  and  probably  whatever  extraordinary 
instances  may  sometimes  occur,  where  some 
evil  mav  be  prevented  by  violating  this  noble 
principle,  it  would  be  found  that  hum^tn 
'happiness  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  more 
perfect  were  truth  universaily  preserved. 

In  the  notes  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  we  find 
the  following  verses  addressed  to  Pope  ^ : 

**  While  HMlice,  Pope,  denies  thy  pa|[e 
Its  own  celestial  6re; 
Wbile  critieks,  aiid  while  baids  in  rsge, 
Admiring,  won't  admire: 

**  While  wayward  peas  thy  worth  SMsil, 
And  envious  tongnes  decry; 
Tlrase  times,  though  many  a  friend  bewail, 
These  times  bewail  not  L 

-    *'  Bat  wheathe  wprid'S  load  prsise  is  thine, 
•    And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame; 
When  with  thy  Homer  thoa  sbalt  shine 
In  one  establish'd  fame  I 

"  When  nonfr'shall  rail,  and  every  by 
Devote  a  wrealih  to  thee; 
Hut  daV  (for  come  it  witt)  that  day 
Shall  llamant  to  see." 


'  It  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
they  should  appear  without  a  name.  Miss 
Seward,  knowing  Dr.  Johnson's  almost 
universal  and  minute  literarv  information, 
signifi^  a  desire  that  I  should  ask  him  who 
Vas  the  aiUhour.  He  was  prompt  with  his 
answer  :— "  Why,  sir,  they  were  written 
by  one  Lewis,  t^ho  was  either  under-mas- 
ter or  an  usher  of  WesUninster-schook  and 
published  a  Miscellanv,  in  which  ^  Gron- 
gaf  ITiJil '  first  came  out  9.><   Johnson  praised 


them  highly,  and  repeated  them  with  a  no- 
ble animation.  In  the  twelfth  line,  instead 
pr<'onee^ablish'd  fhme,»^he  repeated  "  one 
unclouded  flame,"  which  he  tnought  was 
the  reading  in  former  editions ;  but  I  be- 
lieve waiB  a  flash  of  his  own  genius.  It  is 
much  more  poeticaf  than  the  other.  - 

On  Monday,  14th  June,  and  Tuesday. 
15th^  Dr,  Johnson  and  I  dined,  on  one  ot 
them,  I  forget  which,  with  Mr.  Mickle, 
translator  of  the  •*  Lusiad,"  at  Wheatley,  a 
very  pretty  country  place  a  few  miles  Irort 
Oxford;  and  on  the  other  with  Dr. Wether- 
ell,  Master  of  University  College.  ^  From 
Dr".  Welhereirs  he  went  to  visit  Mr.  Sack- 
ville  Parker,  the  bookseller:  aad  when  he 
returned  to  us  ftLve  the  following  account 
of  his  visit,  ssymg,  *'  1  have  been  to  see  my 
old  friend.  Sack.  Parker ;  I  find  he  has 
married  his  maid ;  he  has  done  right.  She 
had  lived  with  him  many  years  in  ereat 
confidence,  find  they  had  mingled  minds;  I 
do  not  think  he  could  have  found  any  wife 
that  would  have  made  him  so  happjr.  The 
v^man  was  very  attentive  and  civil  to  me ; 
she  pressed  me  to  fix  a  day  for  dining  with 
them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and  she 
would  be  sure  to  set  it  for  me.  Poor  Sack ! 
he  is  very  ill  indeed  3.  We  parted  as  never  to 


t  The  i^totor  caUs  them  "  amiable  venes.'* 
— ^Bos  w  KI.1..     [Hie  anaotator  was  Pope  himsdf. 

*  Lewis's  venes  addressed  to  Pope  (as  Mr. 
Bmdley  sateeile  to  me)  wese  first  pabliihed  m  a 
ooUeetion  of  Pieces  in  veise  and  prose  on  oeca^ 
sion  of  **  The  Dnncijul,"  8vo.  1732.  They  are 
there  called  an  Epigrun.  •*  Grongar  Hill,"  the 
same  gentleman  ohserveB,  was  fint  printed  hi  Sav- 
age's Miscellanies,  as  an  Ode  (it  is  singular  that 
Johnson  should  not  have  recollected  this),  and  was 
reprhnied  in  the  same  year  ( 1726) ,  in  Lewis's  ftfie- 
cellany,  in  the  form  it  now  bears.  In  that  Mis- 
cellanv (as  the  Reverend  Mr.  Blakeway  observes 
to  me),  <*  the  beantifoi  poem,.*  Away,  let  nooght 
to  love  displeasing,'  &e.  (lepriatad  m  Percv's 
Reliqaes,  vol  i.  b.  fiL  No.  14),  fint 


m  rercv'i 
q)peared.'' 


It  is  there  said  to  be  a  traashition  from  the  ancient 
British.  Lewis  was  anthoor  of  *'  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,"  a  tragedy,  pablisfaed  in  1727,  and  dedicated 
to  Pope:  and  m  1780  he  published  a  second  vol- 
ume of  miscellaneous  poems..  As  Dr.  Johnson 
settled  m  London  not  long  after  the  venes  addresa- 
ed  to  Pope  fint  appeared,  he  probabl}r  then  ob 
tained  some  mfennation  concerning  thor  aathour* 
David  Lewis,  whom  he  has  described  as  an  aiber 
of  Westminster-echool:  yettheDeanof  Westmuw 
ster,  who  has  been  pleased,  at  my  reqaest,  ta 
make  some  mmiiry  on  this  sahjefet,  has  not  found 
any  vestige  of  his  having  ever  been  employed  ia 
this  situation.  A^  kite  writer  (*<  Environs  of  Loa* 
don,"  iv.  171,)  snpposed  that  the  following  in- 
scription in  the  churchyard  of  the  charch  of  Low 
Leyton,  m  Essex,  was  intended  to  commemorate 
this  poet:  **  Sacred  to  the  meroorv  of  David  Lew- 
is, UK},  who  died  the  8th  day  of  April,  1760,  aged 
77  yean;  a  great  favonrite  of  the  Moses,  as  his 
many  excellent  pieces  m  poetry  safficiemly  testify. 

'Inspirtd  vene  okay  on  this  niari>ls  live, 
Bat  can  no  lionoar  to  tliy  ashei  giTe.* 

<' . . .  Also  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  abova-named 
David  Lewis,  fourth  daaghter  of  Newd^te  Ows- 
ley, Esq.  who  departed  this  life  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1774,  aged  90yeaiB«"  Bat  it  appean  to  me 
improbable  that  this  monument  was  erected  for  the 
anthonr  of  the  VenSs  to  Pope,  and  of  the  traaedjf 
already  mentioned:  the  language  both'^of  the  dedi- 
cation pcefixed  to  that  piece,«aad  of  the  dedicatien 
addreasRd  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbnry,  and  prefixed  te 
the  Miscellanies,  1780,  denoting  a  person  who 
moved  ia  a  lower  sphere  than  this  Essex  squire 
seems  to  have  done. — .Malou  s. 

'  He  died  at  Oxford  in  his  eighty-iunth  year, 
Deo.  10, 1796.— MAi.oirj[^ 
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meet  again.  It  haaqoite  broken  me  down." 
This jpathetick  narrative  was  atran^ly  di- 
versined  with  the  grave  and  earnest  deietice 
of  a  man's  having  nxarried  his  maid.  I  conkl 
not  but  ieel  it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  15th  June, 
while  we  sat  at  Dr.  Adams's,  we  talked  of 
a  printed  letter  from  the  reverend  Herbert 
Croft,  to  ayoung gentleman  who  had  been 
bis  pupil,  in  whioh  he  advi^d  him  to  read 
to  the  end  of  whatever  books  he  should  be- 
gin to  read.  JoHirsoir.  "  Tliis  is  surely  a 
strange  advice  ]  yoii  may  as  well  r0aolve 
that  whatever  men  you  happen  to  get  ac- 
(^uainted  with,  you  are  to  keep  to  them  ibr 
life.  A  book  may  be  good  for  nothing ;  or 
there  may  be  only  ond  thing  in  It  worth 
knowing:  are  we  to  read  it  all  through  ? 
These  voyages,  (pointing  to  the  three 
large  volumes  ot  'voyages  to  the  South 
Sea '  1  which  were  just  eome  out)  who  wiO 
read  them  thrpugh  ?  A  man  had  better 
wprk  his  way  before  the  mast  than  read 
ihem  througb^  they  will  be  eaten  by  rats 
and  mice,  before  they  are  read  throii^h ; 
There  can  be  little  entertainment  in  such 
books ;  one  set  of  savages  is  like  another.^' 
Boswai.L.  *<  I  do  not  think  the  people . 
of  Otaheite  can  be  reckoned  savages.'' 
JoHNSov  "Don't  cant  in  defence  of 
savages."  Boswai.!*.  "  They  have  the 
art  of  navigation. "  JoHifaoK.  "  A  dog  or 
cat  can  swim."  Boswell.  "  They  carve 
very  ingeniously."  JoHirsoir.  -  "  A  cat 
can  scratch,  and  a  child  with  a  nail  can 
scratch." .  I  perceived  this  was  none  of  the 
molUa  tempara^fmndi ;  so  desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came 
to  college  he*wrote  his  first  exercise  twice 
over,  but  never  did  so  afterwards  :  Miss 
Adams.  *'  I  suppose,  sir,  yon  could  not 
make  them  better?"  JoHwsoif.  "Yes,  mad- 
am, to  be  sure,  I  could  make  them  better. 
Thought  is  better  than  no  thought.*^  Miss 
Adams.  "  Do  you  think;  sir,  you  could  make 
your  Rambler  better  .^ "  Johnson.  "Cer- 
tainly I  could."  BoswBLL.  "  I  '11  lay  a  bet, 
sir, you  cannot."  Johnson.  "But  I  will, sir,  if 
I  choose^  I  shall  make  the  best  of  ihem  you 
shall  pick  out,  better."  Boswell.  "But 
you  may  add  to  them.  I  will  not  allow  of 
that."  JoHNSov.  **  Nay^  sir,  there  are 
three  ways  of  making  them  better ;  putting 
out,  adding,  or  correcting." 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  following 
conversation  jpassed  between  him  and  me  on 
the  subject  of  my  tr^ng  my  fortune  at  the 
English  bar.  Having  asked  whether  a 
rer^  extensive  acqfoaintance  in  London, 
which  was  very  valuable^  and  of  great  ad- 
ranta^  to  a  mtin  at  large,  might  not  be 
prejudicial  to  a  lawyer,  by  preventing  him 
fVom  giving  sufficient  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness r   Johnson.    •«  Sir,  you  will  attend  to 

^  [Cook*8  TojafMb^Eo.] 


busfinesB  as  bn«ip<««  lays  hold  of  jov. 
When  not  aetunlly  t^jopbyed,  yon  may  see 
your  friends  as  muph  m  you  do  now.  Ton 
may  dine  at  a  club  every  dajr,  and  aqp  with 
one  of  the  members  every  night ;  and  yon 
may  be  aa  much  at  pubhck  plaees-  as  one 
who  has  sesen  ihem  all  would  wish  to  be. 
But  you  must  take  care  to  attend  oooBtaatly 
in  Westminster  Hall ;  both  to  mind  yow 
business,  as  it  is  ahnost  all  learnt  there,  (for 
npbodyS  reads  now),  and- to  show  that  yoa 
want  to  have  business.  And  you  most  not 
be  toio  often  seen  at  puUick  plates,  that 
competitors  may  not  have  it  to  say,  *  He 
is  always  at  the  play-house  or  at  Rane- 
lagh,  and  never  to  be  fomid  at  bis  Cam- 
bers.' And,  sir,  there  must  be  a  kind  of 
solemnity  in  the  manner  of  a  professioin. 
man.  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to 
yow  on  the  subject.  All  this  I  dionU  aay 
to  any  one;  I  shoukl  have* said  it  to  Lord 
Thurlow  twenty  year9  ago.** 

The  profession  may  probably  think  this 
representation  of  what  is  required  in  a  bar- 
rister who  would  hope  for  success,  to  be 
much  toe  indulgent;  but  certain  ft  is,  that  as 

"  The  wks  of  ChariM  foaBd  easier  ways  ta  fiuDe,'* 

some  of  the  lawvers  of  this  age  who  have 
risen  high  have  oy  no  means  thought  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  submit  to  that  long 
and  painful  course  of  study  which  a  Plow- 
den,  a  Coke,  and  a  Hale,  eonsidered  as  re- 
quisite. My  respected  friend,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  has  shown  me,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
his  grandfather,  a  curious  account  of  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  Loid  Chief 
Justice  Hale  9,  in  which  that  ffreat  man  tells 
him,  "  That  for  two  years  alter  he  came  to 
the  Inn  of  court,  he  studied  sixteen  hours  a 
dajr;  however,^  his  lordship  added,  that  by 
this  intense  application  he  almost  brought 
himself  to  his  grave,  though  he  were  of  a 
very  strong  constitution,  and  aAer  reduced 
himself  to  eight  hours;  but  that  he  would 
not  advise  any  body  to  so  much;  that  he 
thought  six  hours  a  day,  with  attention  and 
constancy,  was  sufficient;  that  a  roan  must 
use  his  body  as  be  would  his  horse,  and 
his  stomach;  not  tire  bim  at  ^f/f*  bat  rise 
with  an  appetite."  ^^ 

On  W^nesday,  16th  June,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  returned  to  London;  he  was  not  weR 
to-day,  and  said  very  little,  employing  bin^ 


*  [Thia  is  very  loose  talk, 
probably  fnHB  coastitiiCienal 
was  impatient  ofVeadisgsteadfly,  and  his  extraeib 
dioary  qaieknesa  at  catdling  op,  and  his  tenaeilf 
in  retainiag  what  he  hastily  rtai,  led  him  to  doiAt 
that  other  meii  covid  bo  more  stvdioasL — ^E».] 

*  [Thb  Saterertiiig  eonveraatioa  wtD  be  fiipd 
ttleagth  biSoward'o"  ADoedotesofdatti^^aished 
Ponoas,'^  iv.  469.  ^  It  was  eoatribnted  bjr  Mr 
Laagton  to  the  editor  of  that  woii.— ^.  H. 
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•eir  chiefly  in  reading  Euripides.  He  ex* 
pressed  some  displeasure  at  me  for  not  ob- 
serving sufficientty  the  varioub  objects 
upon  the  road,  "  If  I  had  your  eyea, 
sir,?'  said  be,  "1  should  count  the  paeaen- 
^ers."  It  waa-woaderftti.  how  accurate  hia 
observation  of  yisual  objects  wae,  notwitb- 
ataading  his  imperfect  e^eeight,  owing  to  a 
hafoii  of  attention.  That  he  was  much  aa- 
tisfied  with  the  respect  paid  ta  him  at  Dr. 
Lflttera,  Adams's  is  thus  attested  by  himself: 
Toi.  n.  **  I  returned  last  night  ffom  Oxford, 
p.  373.  sf^r  a  foftnight's  abode  with  Dr. 
Adams',  who  treated  roe  as  well  as  I  could 
expect  or  wish;  and  be  that  contents  a  sick, 
man,  a  man  whom  it  is  impossible. to  please, 
^  has  surely  done  his  part  weH."    [He 

^'  adds,  *'  1  went  in  the  common  vehi- 
ele,  with  very  little  fatigue,  and  cam^  back 
I  think  with  less."] 

AAer  his  return  to  liondon  from  this  ex- 
enraion,  I  saw  him  iVequcntly,  but  have  few 
memorandums;  I  shall  therefore  here  insert 
some  particulars  which  I  collected  at  van* 
ous  tiroes. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Astle,  of  A^hbonme, 
in  Derbyshire,  brother  to  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Thomss  Aatte,  Elsq.  was  from  his 
early  years  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
obligingly  advised  him  as  to  his  studies,  and 
recommended  to  him  the  following  books, 
of  which  a  list  whicb  he  has  been  pleased 
to  communicste  lies  before  me,  in  Johnson's 
own    hand'^writing: — ^'  Universal   History 

!  ancient)— Rqllin%  Ancient  Historv--Pu& 
endorf 's  Introduction  to  History — Vertot's 
History  of  Knights  of  Maltih-^yertot's  Re- 
volution of  Portufl[al — Vertot*^  Revolution 
of  Sweden — CarteSi  History  of  England — 
Present  State  of  England-^— Geographical 
Grammar— Prideaux's  Connexion— Nelson's 
Feasts  and  Fasts— Duty  of  Man^Geritle- 
man^s  ReKgioi^-^Clarendon's  History — 
Watts^s  Improvement  of  the  Mind— Watts% 
Logick — Nature  Displayed — Lowth's  Eng- 
lish Grammar — Blackwall  on  the  Classicus 
— Shetbck's  iSermons— Burnet*^  Life  of 
0Hal<MpE>upin's  History  of  the  Church — ' 
Shuckford^  Connexions— Law's  Serious 
Call — "^^^^^'s  Complete  Angler—Sandys's 
Travels-VFat's  History  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety— England's  Gazetteer — Ooldsmith^s 
Roman  History — Some  Commentaries  on 
the  Bible." 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  a  son  whom  he 
imaciaed  to  have  an  extreine  degree  of  ti- 
midity, resolved  to  send  him  to  a  miblick 
school,  that  he  might  acquire  conndence: 
"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  this  is  a  i>repoateT- 
ous  expedient  for  removing  his  infirmity; 
such  a  disposition  should  be  ouUivated  m 
the  shade..  Placing  him  at  a  publick  school 
is  foreinf;  an  owl  upon  day." 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house 


was  mudi  fVcquented  by  low  companv. 
*<  Rags,  sir,."  said  he,  <'  will  always  make 
their  appearaiice  where  they  have  a  right  to 

Of  the  same  gentleman's  mod#of  living, 
he  said,  *.*  Sir,  the  servants,  instead  of  do- 
ing what  they  are  bid,  stand  round  tbs  ta- 
ble in  idle  clusters,  gaping  upon:  the  guests; 
and  seem  as  unfit  to  attend  a  compspy^  as 
to  steer  a  man  of^ar." 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  Johnson 
a  long,  tedious  account  of  his  exercising  his 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  result  of  which  wsa 
his  having,  sentenced  four  convicts  to  tran*' 
|x>riation.  Johnson,  in  .an  agony  of  impa» 
tience  to  get  rid  6f  such  a  eompaiiion,  ex^ 
claimed,  <^  I  heartily  wish,  sir,  that  I  were  a 
fifth." 

Johnson  was  present  wben  a  tragedy 
was  read,  in  which  there  occumd  this  Tine: 

«  Who  nilea  o' er  fireemea  ihoaU  himself  be  five.*' 

The  company  having  admired  it  much, 
'<  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said  Johnson: 
^  h  ihight  as  well  be  said, 

«*  Who  dfives  fetozen  dx>ald  hiniMlf  be  fatJ." 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Cator,  who  waS  joined  with  him  in  Mr. 
Thrale's  important  truist,  and  thus  describes 
him:  *•  There  is  much  good  in  his  j^|„« 
character,  and  much  usefulness  in  vol.  u. 
his  knowledge."  He  found  a  cordial  P-  **^ 
solace  at  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Becken- 
ham,  in.  Kent,  which  is  indeed  .  one  of  the 
finest  places  at  which  I  ever  was  a  guest; 
and  where  I  find  more  and  ynore  a  hospita- 
ble welcome. 

,  Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  cen- 
sure of  any  profesaion:  but  be  was  willing 
to  allow  a  due  share  of  merit  to  the  various 
departments  necessary  in  civilised  life.  In 
a  splenetick,  sarcastical,  or  jocular  frame  of 
mind,  however,  he  would  sometimes  utter  a 
pointed  ssving  of  that  nature.  One  in- 
stant has  been  mentioned  s,  where  he  gave 
a  sudden  satirical  stroke  to  the  character  of 
an  attomev.  The  too  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission to  that  e(hi)loyment,  which  requires 
both  abilities  and  integrity,  has  given  rise 
to  injurious  reflections,  which  are  totally  in- 
applicable to  many  very  respectable  men 
who  exercise  it  with  reputation  and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time 
with  a  pertinacious  gentleman;  his  oppo- 
nent, who  had  talked  in  a  v«ry  puKzling 
manner,  happened  to  say,  "  I  don't  under- 
stand- you,  sirf "  upon  whkh  Johnson  ob- 
served, "  Sir,  I  have  found  yon  an  sjgn- 
ment;  but  lam  not  obliged  to  find  you  an 
understanding." 

Talking  to  me  of  Horry  Walpole  (as 

>  [Ante,  p.  IIS^Ed.] 

*  dee  antCt  toL  I  p.  171^— Boswxi.1.  > 
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Horace,  now  Earl  of  Orford,  was  oHen 
called),  Johnson  allowed  that  he  got  togeth- 
er a  great  many  curious  little  things,  and 
told  thenv  in  an  elegant  manner.  Mr» 
Walpote  ^oiight  Johnson  a  more  amiable 
character  fifler  riding  his  Letters  to  Mrs. 
Thmle:  but  never  was  one  of  the  true  ad- 
mirers of  that  great  man  K  We  may  sup- 
pose a  prejudice  conceived,  if  heever  neard 
Johnson's  account  to  Sir  George  Staunton,' 
that  when  he  made  roeeches  in  parliament 
for  the  6entleman?s  Magazine,  "  he  always 
took  care  to  put  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the 
wrong,  and  to  say  every  thing  he  could 
against  the  electorate  of  Hanover."  The 
celebrated  Heroick  Epistle,  in  which  John- 
son is  satirically  introdiioed,  ~  has  been  as- 
cribed both  to  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Mason. 
One  day  at  Mr.  <!!ourtenay%  when  a  gen- 
tleman expressed  his  opinion  that  there  was 
more  energy  in  that  poem  than  could  be 
expected  from  Mr.  Walpole ;  Mr.  Warton, 
the  late  laureate,  observed,  "It  may  have 


*  In  'bifl  Poatbamout  Works  he  has  spoken  of 
Johnaon  in  the  most  contetnptuoiu  manner!— 
Ma  LONE.'  [Maione  doabtlen  alludes  to  the 
edition  of  Walpole '■  Workst  in  6  vols.  4to., 
publuihed  in  1798;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Letters,  almoflt  the  whole  of  Walpole 's  writings 
had  been  previoiuly  given  to  the  world.  The 
following  passage  occars  in  one  of  the  letters  to 
General  Conway,  '<  Have  yon  got  Boswell's  most 
absurd,  enormous  book  ?  The  best  thing  in  it  is 
a  bon  mot  of  Lord  Pembroke.  The  more  one 
learns  of  Johnson,  the  more  preposterous  assem- 
blage he  appears  of  strong  sense,  of  the  lowest 
bigotry  and  prqadioes,  of  pride,  bratality,  fre^td- 
nen  and  vanity — and  Boswell  is  the  ape  of  meet 
of  hu  faults,  wiUiont  a  grab  of  his  aense.  It  ia 
the  story  of  a  monntebank  and  bis  zaiiy."^ 
6th  Oct.  1786.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cole,  pnbliahed 
iUice  Mr.  Malone's  death,  Walpole  says,  "  I  have 
BO  thifst  to  know  the  rest  of  my  cotemporariee, 
.from  the  obmrd  bombast  of  Dr.  Johnson  down  to 
the  silly  Dr.  Goldsmith,  tboi^b  the  latter 
changeling  has  bad  bnjght  gleams  of  parts,  and 
the  former  had  sense  till  he  changed  it  for  words 
and  sold  it  for  a  pension.*'— 27  AprH-,  1773. 
Tlie  expreasion  is  smart  and  epigrammatic,  but 
has,  as  relates  to  Johnson,  little  meaning.  Jobn^ 
son's  serue  and  verbosity  were  cotemppmneons. 
Indeed  bis  later  works  have  fewer  bard  words, 
than  bis  first  poblications;  so  that  at  least  he  did 
not  **  change  sense'  for  words."  As  to  the 
■pension,  it  has  been  shown  that  Johnson  did  not 
sell  his  principles  for  itrbnt^  at  all  events,  be  did 
.not  **  sen  his  sense  "in  the  meaning  of  parting 
with  It.  And  the  Qaarteriy  Review  on  Wal- 
pole* $  Memoirs  (Moich,  18^2),  proves  that 
-thongh  he  talked  and  wrote  m  strains  of  high  dis- 
ioterestedness,  he  was  the  Joat  man  who  otfgfat  to 
have  charged  another  with  any  eenoi  change 
.eitber  of  prineiples  or  language.  Aa  to  GoUsmith, 
Walpole  hod  before  liappily  characterised  him  as 
OB  *<  inspired  idiot. "^Ed.] 


been  written  by  Walpole,  and  hmdermm*d 
by  MaaonS." 

He  diaapprored  of  Lord  Haile^  for  hav- 
ing modernised  the  language  of  Uie  ever 
memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton,  in  an  edi- 
tion which  his  -  lordafaif^  publiahed  of  thai 
writerV  works.  '*^An  authonr's  language, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  is  a  characteristic al  part  of 
his  compcfsition,  and  is  also  characteriatkai 
of  the  age  in  which  he  writes.  Besides,  air, 
when  the  language  is  changed,  we  are  not 
sure  that  the. sense  is  the  same.  No,  air:  I 
am  sorry  Lord  Hatles  has  done  this." 

Here  it  inay  be  observed,  that  his  fi«- 
quent  vseof  the^  expression,  .Ne,  jtr,  was 
not  always  to  intimate  contradiction:  for 
he  would  say  so  when  he  was  about  to  en- 
force an  affirmative  proposition  whkh  had 
not  been  denied,  as  in  the  instance  laat  men- 
tioned. I  used  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of 
flag  of  defiance;  as  if  he  had  said,  *'  Any  ar- 
gument you  may  offer  against  thia  is  not 
just.  No,  sir,  it  is  not"  It  was  like  F«l- 
stafi^'s  **  I  deny  your  major  3." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  said  that  he 
took  the  altitude  of  a  man's  taste  by  his 
stories. and  his  wit,  and  of  his  undersumd- 
ing  by  the  remarks  which  he  repei^ted;  be- 
ing always  sure  that  he  must  be  a  weak 
man,  who  quotes  common  things  with  an 
emphasis  as  if  they  were  oracles }— Johnson 
agreed  with  him;  and  Sir  Joshua  having 
also  observed  that  the  real  tsharacter  of  a 
man  was  found  out  by  his  amusements, 
Johnson  added,  "Yes,  sir;  no  man  is  a 
hypocrite  in  his  pleaaurea*'* 

i  hays  mentioned  Johnson's  general  avei^ 
siqii  to  a  pun.  He*  onse',  however,  endured 
one  oflntmf'^'^hen  we  were  talking  of  a 
numerous  company  in  which  he  had  disCiiH 
guished  himself  highly,  I  said,  ''Sir,  yon 
were  aeon  surrounded  by  smelts.  Is*not 
this  enough  for  you.'  at  a  time  too  when 
you  were  not  JUking  for  a  compliment?" 
He  laughed  at  this  with  a  complacent  ap- 
probation. Old  Mr.  Sheridan  observed, 
upon  my  mentioning  it  to  him,  *<  He  liked 
your  compliment  so  well,  he  was  w||^ng  to^ 
take  it  with  pttn  sauteJ^     |J|hough  no 


he  was  wW 
lfas9iE.MA] 


*  It  is  now  (1804)  known,  th^V"  Heroick 
Epistle"  was  wiitteti  by  Mas^V-MALOKS. 
[The  Editor  is  satisfied,  from  a  variety  of  evidence, 
that  Walpole  was  concerned  in  this  lively  satire, 
and  that  the  distribution  of  the  shares  given  ic  a 
former  note  {ante,  p.  298)  is  substantially  ooneet. 
—Ed.] 

'  [Sir  James  Mackintoehremeinben  that  while 
spending  the  Christmaa  of  1797  at  Beaconfield, 
Mr^  Barke  said  to  him,  "  Johnsoa  showed  dmwo 
powers  of  mind  ia  oompaay  than  in  hia  writaiga, 
bat  he  signed  only  for  victory;  and  when  he  bad 
neither  a  paradox  to  defend,  nor  an  antagonist  to 
crash,  be  would  preface  his  asstwt  with,  ITAy, 
no,  fir.'*— En.] 
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Hawk.  ^^^^  friend  to  pwiSy  he  onoej  by  ac;d- 
Apoph.  dent,  made  a  singular  one.  A  person 
p-  ^  who  affected  to  live  after  the  Greek 
manner,  and  to  anoint  himeelf  with  oil,  was 
ono  day  mentioned:  Johnson,  in  the  course 
of  conversation  on  the  Singalarity  of  his 
practice,  la^ave  him  t)ie  denomination  of  this 
man  of  Oreetk  (or  gritaey  as  you  please  to 
take  it)].  For  my  oWn  part,  I  think  no 
innocent  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  ^ould 
be  suppfessed;  and  that  a  good  pun  may  be 
admitted  among  the  smaller  excellencies  of 
lively  conversation. ,  '      ^  ' 

NEad  Johnson  treated  at  large  De  Claris 
OratorM»y  he  miffht  have  given  ns  an 
admirable  work.  When  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford attacked  the  ministry  as  vehemently 
as  he  couM,^  for  having  taken  npon  them  to 
extend  the  time  for  the'  importation  of  corn. 
Lord  Chatham,  in  his  first  speech  in  th<H 
House  of  Lords,  boldly  avowed  himself  to 
be  an.  advisef  of  that  measure.  *<  My^col- 
ica^ues,"  said  he,  <<  as  I  was  confined  by 
indisposition,  did  me  the  signal  honour  of 
eomin^  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  man,  ta  ask 
his  opinion^  But,  had  they  not  thus  con- 
descended, I  should  have  taken  i^  my  bed, 
an^  waiked,  in  order  to  have  delivered  that 
opinion  at  the  Councilrboard."  '  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  who  was  present,  mentioned  this  to 
Johnson,  who  observed,  *'  Now,  sir,  we 
see  that  he  took  these  words  as  he  found 
themj  without  considering,  thatthougb  the 
expression  in  Scripture,  take  t^  thy  bed 
and  tfoUc,  strictly  suited  the  instance  of  the 
sfck  loan  restored  to  health  and  strength, 
who  would  of  course  be  supposed  to  carry 
his  bed  with  him,  it  could  not  be  proper  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  was  lying  in  a  state 
of  feebleness,  and  who  certainly  would  not 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  moving  at  all,  that  of 
carrying  his  bedi.*' 

When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  news- 
paper one  of  Mr.  Grattan's.  animated  and 
glowing  speeches  in  favour  of  the  freedom 
of  Ireland,  in  whieh  this  expression  occurred 
(I  know  not  if  accurately  taken):  "We 
will  persevere,  till  there  is  not  one  link  of 
the  English  chain  left  to  clank  npon  the 
raffs  of  the  meanest  beggar  in  Ireland:" — 
"  Nay,  sir,**  said  Johnson, "  do  n*t  you  per- 
.ceive  that  one  link  cannot  clank?  " 

Mrs.  Thrale  has  published  s,  as  John- 
son's, a  Hind  of  parody  or  counterpart  of  a 
fine  poetical  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Burke's 
apee^ban.on  Amencan  taxation.  It  is  vig- 
orously but  somewhat  coarsely  executed; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  is  not  quite 
correctly  exhibited.    I  nope  he  did  not  upe 


*  [Lord  Chatham  meant,,  in  his  etroog  meto- 
phoneal  way,  to  say,  that  hit  desire  to  do  that 
public  duty  wosld  have  operated  a  miraele  on 
him ;  ao  that  Johaaon's  reoDark  aeema  hypercriticaL 
— Ed.1 

*  [Seo  ante,  p.  276.— En.] 
VOL.  u  50 


the  words  *'v%le  o^enf^'  for  the  Amerl* 
cans  in  the  House  of  Parliament;  and  if  he 
did  so,  in  an  extempore  efiusion,  I  wish  the 
lady  had  not  committed  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Burke  uniformly  showed  Johnson  the 
greatest  respect;  and  when  Mr.  Towns* 
Rend,  now  Lord  Sydney,  at  a  period  When 
he  was  conspicuous  in  opposition,  threw  out 
some  reflection  in  parliament  upon  the  grant 
of  a  pension  to  a  man  of.  such  political  prin- 
ciples, as  Johnson;  Mr.  Burke,  diough  .then 
or  ihe  same  party  with  Mr.  Townshend, 
stood  warmly  forth  in  defence  of  his  friend, 
to  whom,  he  justly  observed,  the  pension 
was  granted  solely  on  account  of  his  emi- 
nent literary  merit.  I  am  well  assured, 
that  Mr.  Townshend's  attack  upon  John 
son  was  the  occasion  of  his  ''  bitching  in  a 
rhyme  ^ ; "  for  that  in  the  original  copy  of 
Goldsmith'^  character  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his 
<<  Retaliation,"  another  person's  name  stood 
in  the  couplet  where  Mr.  Townshend  is  now 
introdfuced: 

V  Thoaali  fraagbt  with  aU  leamiag  kept  itiakimg 
his  throat. 
To  perraade  Totnrny  Toufmhend  to  lend  him 
a  vote.*' 

It  may  be  w«rth  remarking  among  the 
minuHcB  of  my  collection,  that  Johnson  was 
once  drawn  to  serve  in  the  militia,  the 
trained  bands  of  the  ci^  of  London,  and  that 
Mr.  Rackstrow,  of  the  Museum  in  Fleets 
street,  was  his  colonel.  It  mav  be  believed 
he  did  not  serve  in  person;  but  the  idea, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  is  certainly  lauffhi- 
able.  He  upon  that  occasion  provided 
himself  with  a  musket,  and  with  a  sword 
and  belt,  which  I  have  seen  hanging  in  his 
closet 

He.was  very  constant  to  tiiose  whom  he 
once  employed,  if  they  gaye  him  no  reason 
to  be  displeased.  When  somebody  talked  of 
being  imposed  on  in  the  purchase  of  tea  and 
sugar,  and  such  article  :>"  That  will  not 
be  the  case,"  said  he,  "  if  you  go  to  a  states 
ly  ehap,  as  I  always  do.  In.  such  a  shop 
it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  take  a  petty 
advantage." 

An  authour  of  most  apxious  and  restless 
vanity  ^  being  menti<med,  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
**  there  is  not  a  voung  saplinff  upon  Parnassus 
more  severely  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
criticism  thsn  that  poor.felk>w." 

The  difference,  he  observed,  between  a 
well-bred  and  an  ill-bred  man  is  this: 
<<  One  immediately  attracts  your  liking, 
the  other  your  aversion;    You  love  the  one 


^  [I  rather  believe  that  it  wis  u 
of  hie  perNfltin^  in  clearing  the  gallety  of  the  Ho 
of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstranuoa 
of  Borke  and  Foji,  one  evening  when  Gaviok  was 
present — Macilintosh.] 

« rPmhably  Mc^Pereeval  Stockdala.   Baa  onOw 
p.  270 Ed.] 
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till  yoQ  find  reMon  to  hate  him;  you  hatie 
the  other  lUi  you  find  reason  to  love  him." 
The  wife  ofone  of  his  acquaintance  >  had 
fraudulently  made  a  purse  for  heFaelt' out  of 
her  husbanded  fortune.  Feeling  a  proper 
compunction  in  her  last  momenta,  ahe  oon- 
feased  how  much  she  had  secreted;  but  be* 
fore  she  could  tell  where  it  was  placed,  she 
was  seized  with  a  c6nvulsive  nt  and  ex- 
pired. Her  h  iisbabd  said,  he  was  moi^e  hurt 
by  her  want  of  confidence  in  him,  than  by 
the  loss  of  his  money.  **  i  told  him,"  said 
Johnson,  '<  that  he  should  console  himself; 
(orperhapi  the  money  might  be/otM«i,  and 
he  'was  mre  that  hia  wife  was  gone." 

f     A  foppish  physician  once  reminded  John- 

I  son  of  his  having  been  in  company  with  him 
on  a  former  occasion:  "  I  do  not  remember 
it,  sir.**  The  physician  still  insisted;*  ad- 
ding that  he  that  day  wore  so  fine  a  coat 

>  that  it  must  have  attracted  his  notice.' 
<<  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  <*  had  yott  been  dip- 

:  ped  in  Pactolus,  I  should  not  have  noticed 
you." 

He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  speakmg 
in  his  own  style;  for  when  he  had  carelessly 
missed  it,  he  would  repeat  the  thought 
translated  into  it.  Talking  of  the  comedy 
of  <'  The  Rehearsal,"  he  said,  "  It  has  not 
wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet"  This  was 
easy; — he  therefore  caught  himaelf,  and 
pronounced «  more  round  sentence:  '*  It  has 
not  vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  pu- 
trefaction a.» 

He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining  3 
Travels  for  assuming  a  ieigned  character, 
saying  (in  his  sense  of  the  word),  ^  He  car- 
ries out  one  lie;  we  know  not  how  many  he 
brings  back."  At  another  time,  talking  of 
the  same  pen^n,  he  observed,  "  Sir,  your  aa- 
atnt  to  a  man  whom  you  have  never  knbwn 
to  falsify  is  a  debt:  but  after  you  have 
known  a  man^to  falsify,  your  assent  to  him 
then  is  a  favour." 

.  Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he 
admired  much  the  manner  in  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynplds  treated  of  his  art,  in  his 
*'  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academv.'*  He 
observed  one  day  of  a  passage  in  them,  '<  I 
think  I  might  as  well^  have  said  this  my- 
self;"  and  once  when  Mr.  Langton  was 
sitting  by  him,  he  read  one  of  them  very 
•agerlv,  and  expressed  himaelf  thus :  '<  Yeiy 
well,  Msster  Reynolds;  very  well,  indeed. 
But  it  will  not  be  understood^^' 
When  I  observed  to  him  that  Painting 


'  [lady  Ksight  tells  this  anscdote  in  her  papen 
ea  Miis  Williams  {Eyrop,  Mag.  1799),  hot  she 
daas  not  eali  the  lady  t^  wife  oi  one  of  b/U  ac^ 
ftMtntdfiee.— Ed.] 

'  [Sm  tmtH  vol.  i.  p.  11«.>.Ed  ] 

>  [Perhaps  Dr.  Thomaa  CampbelPs  work  on 
IroUnd,  tee  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  616;  bot  the  Ed^r 
■iipe<9ia  it  wai  soiiia  more  recent  publicatba.— 


waa  so  far  inferionr  to.  Poetry,  that  the 
story  or  even  emhlem  which  it  communi- 
cates must  be  previously  known,  and  men- 
tioned as  a  natural  and  laughable  instanoa 
of  this,  that  a  little  miss,  on  seetnff  a  pic- 
ture of  Jnatiee  with  the  acalea,  had  ex* 
claimed  to  me,  "See,  there's  a  woman 
selling  sweetmeata;"  heaaid,  '^Painting, 
sir,  can  illustrate,  -hut  cannot  inform." 

[For  painting  he  certainlv  had  no 
taste,  no  acquired  Caste,  for  his  sight  J^oi. 
was  worse  even  than  his  hearing.l 
[He  even  to  Mrs.  Piozsi  pro<esKd  nnoA, 
such  scorn  of  it,  as  to  say  that  he  amo. 
shpuld  sit  vefj  quietly  ia  a  room  hung^  ''  ^^ 
round  with  pictdrea  ofthe^atest  maalen, 
and  never  feel  the  alightest  mpoattion  to  tvra 
them,  if  their  backs  ^re  outermost,  nnleas 
it  iniffht  be  for  the  sake  of  telKng  Sir  Joehna 
that  he  had  turned  them.  In  one  inataBce, 
however,  he  admitted  that  paanting  required 
a  oonstderable  exercise  of  mind  ;  yet  evem 
on  that  occaaion  he  betrayed  what  Mrs. 
Thrale  calls,  hia  «  scorn  of  the  art"  Sir 
Joahua  Reynolda  mentioned  some  picture 
as  incelleuL  "  It  his  o^en  grieved  ^ 
me,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnaon,  **  to  aee  ' 
80  much  mind  aa  the  seienoe  of  painting  re- 
(jjuires,  kid  Out  upon  such  perishable  mate- 
nala:  why  do  not  you  oftener  make  uae  of 
copper?  I  could  wish  your  superiority  in 
the  art  you  profess  to  be  preserved  in  stuff 
more  durable  thjsn  canvas.'*  Sir  Joahua 
urged  the  difficulty  of  procurinj^  a  plate 
large  enough  for  oistoncal  aubjects,  and 
was  going  to  raiae  farther  observations: 
"  What  ioppish  obstacles  are  these  f  **  ex- 
claimed on  a  sudden  Dr.  Johnaon:  **  here  is 
Thrale  has  a  thousand  ion  of  copper  :  yon 
may  paint  it  all  round  if  you  will,  I  sup- 
pose ;  it  will  serve  him  to  brew  in  after- 
ward: will  it  not,  sir?"]  [In  one  -^ 
of  his  opinions,  however,  on  this  art, 
the  Editor  confesses  that  he  entirely  con- 
curs.] [Talking  with  some  peraons  Hawk. 
about  allegorical  painting,  he  said,  Apopa 
"  I  had  rather  see  the  portrait  of  a  »•••' 
dog  that  I  know,  than  all  the  allegorical 
paintings  they  can  show  me  in  the  world.'^ 

No  man  was  more  ready  to  make  an 
apology  when  he  had  cenaured  unjustly 
than  Johnson.  When  a  prooMieet  of  one 
of  his  worics  .was  brouf^ht  to  him,  he  found 
fault  with  the  mode  in  which  %  part  of  it 
waa  arranged,  refuaed  to  read  it,  and  in  a 
passion,  desired  that  the  compoeitor^  might 
ne  sent  to  him.  The  eompoeitor  waa  Mr. 
Manning,  a  decent  aensible  man,  who  had 
eompoeed  about  one  half  of  his  **  DictiOna- 


*  Coi 


tiapositor  n  om  printiiy-baiiM  maai 
who  s^jarts  the  t^pos  in  the  order  in 
they  afo  to  staod  for  pnatin^;  aad  anai^ 
is  called  the /orm,  from  which  su 
taken. — Bobwclu 


whit 
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rjy"  when  in  Mr.  Strthan's  prinling-^hoYMe: 
and  a  great  part  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poet8»^ 
wheu  in  thai  of  Mr.  Nichols;  and  who  (in 
hia  seventy-seventh  year)  when  in  Mr. 
Baldwin'^  printing^honse,  composed  a  ]Murt 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  coneeming 
him.  By  producing  the  manascript,  heat 
once  satined  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  was  not 
to  blame.  Upon  which  Johnson  candidly 
and  earnestly  said  tQ  him,  "  Mr.  Composi- 
tor, I  ask  your  pardon 3  Mr.  Compoaitpr,  I 
aak  your  pardon,  again  and  again." 

His  generous  humanity  to  the  nuserahle 
was  almost  beyond  example.  The  follow- 
ing instance  is  well  attested:  coming  home 
late  one  night,  fae  found  a  poor  woman  ly- 
ing in  the  street,  so  much  exhauBled  that 
•he  could  not  walk  4  he  took  her  upon  his 
back  and  carried  her  to  hib  house,  wnere  he 
discovered  that  she  was  one  of  those  wretch- 
ed females  who  hsd  fallen  into  the  lowest 
state  of  vice,  poverty,  and  diseaee.  Instead 
of  harshly  uporaiding  her,  he  had  her  taken 
care  of  with  all  tendtmiess  for  a  k>ng  time, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  till  she  was  re- 
stored to  health,  and  endeavoured  to  put 
her  into  a  virtuous  wav  of  living  K 

[Miss  Reynolds  says,  that  th^ou^h- 
[[^y^L  ^^^  ^^  '^^®  ^^^  remembered  the  im- 
pression she  felt  in  his  fevour  the 
first  time  she  was  in^  company  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  on  his  saying,  that  as  he  returned 
to  his  lodgings,  at  one  or  two  o'ck)ek  in  the 
morning,  Ite  oflen  saw  poor  chiklren  asleep 
on  thresholds  and  stalls,  and  that  he  used 
to  put  pennies  into  their  hands  to  buy  them 
a  breakfast  9.] 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord  sin* 
gularty  happy  in  hittinff  on  the  signature 
of  Paj9yriu$  Cvrwr  to  his  ingenious  and 
diverting  Cross  Readings  of  the  newspa- 
pers 9  ;  It  being  a  real  name  of  an  ancient 
Koman,  and  clearly  expressive  of  the  thing 
-tlove  in  this  lively  conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have 
Tfttered  what  is  called  a  Mf.*  SirJosliua 
Reynolds,  when  they  were  riding  together 
in  Devonshire,  complained  that  he  had  a 
very  bad  horae,  for  that  even  when  going 
down  bill  he  moved  slowly  step  bv  step. 
**  Ay;"  said  Johnson,  *<  and  whe^i  he  f^oe» 
up  hill  he  itmidi  t^T/." 

He  had  a  gveat  aversion  to  gesticulating 


^  The  eircnimrtance  therefope  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Cosftenay's  •*  Poetieal  Character "  of  him  » 
strictW  true.  My  informer  was  Mn.  Deamoalint, 
who  lived  maay  yean  in  Dr.  Johiuoa'a  bonlM. — 
BoswBi^z.. 

'  [And  this  was  at  a  time  when  he  himsalf  was 
fiviog  on  p'ennU$, — ^Eo.] 

'  [He  foHtfvMd  bis  Crot  Readinfa  by  a  sCHl 
more  witty  paper  en  the  Error9  e/  the  Prett, 
These  twe  lasghabto  esnva  are  prsserrsd  in  fbe 
Fenndiing  Horoital  for  Wit,  and  son 
pobtications. — ^Ed.] 


in  company.  He  called  oaoe  to  a  genti^* 
man  4  who  ofiended  him  in.^  that  point, 
"  Do  n't  attitudeniie.^*  And  wiien  another 
gentleman  thought  he  was  giving  addition* 
al'  force  to  what  he  uttered  by  expressive 
movements  of  his  hands,  Johnson  fairly 
seized  them^  and  held  them  down. 

An  authour  of  considerable  eminence ' 
having  engrossed  a  good  share  of  the  con- 
versation in  the  company  of  Johnson,  and 
having  said  nothing  but  what  was  trifling 
and  insignificant,  Johnsoq,  when  he  was 
gone,  observed  to  us,  .<'It  »  wonderful 
what  a  difference  there  sometimes  is  be- 
tween a  man's  powers  of  writing  and  of  talk* 
irig.  ■    writes  with  greats-spirit,  but 

is  a  poor  talker:  had  he  hefi  histohgue  we 
might  have  supposed  him  to  have  been  re- 
strained by  modesty  :  but  he  has  spoken  a 
great  deal  to^ay,  and  you  hAve  heard  what 
stuff  it  was." 

A  gentleman  having  said  .that  a  eoi|gs 
d^eUr^  has  not,  perhaps,  the  force  of  a 
command,  but  n)ay  be  considered  only  ss  a 
strong  reeomraendation: — ^*  Sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  who  overheard  him,  '*  it  is  such  a 
recommendation,  as  if  I  should  throw  you 
out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window,,  and  re- 
commend to  you  to  ibil  soA  ^" 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social 
hour  with  him  during  their  k>ng  acquaint- 
ance, which  commenced  when  they  both 
lived  in  the  Temple,  hss  preserved  a  good 
number  of  partieulsrs  concerning  him«  most 
oTwhich  are  to  be  found  in  the  department 
of  Apophthegms  "7,  Itc.  in  the  Collection  of 


*  [This  is  supposed  to  have  beso  Sir  Richard 
MiHgnivs  {antey  p.  849),  who  had,  it  mast  be 
confsAed,  a  great  eagerness  of  manner.  One  day 
when  Sir  Richard  was  vrgins  him  'with  singnlar 
warmth  to  write*  the  lives  of  the  prase  writers^ 
and  gettmg  Qp  to  enforce  his  soit,  Johnson- coldly 
replied,  **  Sit  down,  sb.  * '    Piotxi,  p:  225. — En. ] 

*  [Perhaps  Doctor  Robertsoa.  See  anTe,  p. 
18».— Ej>.3 

*  Thk  has  been  printed  lo  ether  pnhlkssdons 
«<  fall  ie  the  grmnd.**  Bnt  Jofanste  himself 
gave  me  the  tme  expfssaon  which  be  had  used 
ss  above;  meaning  thst  the  feceDmendstion  left 
as  filtle  choiee  in  that,  oas  cape  as  the  •ther.— 

BoSWKIiL. 

7  [Tfali  is  Sir  J.  Hawkms's  ceUwttiea  of  John- 
samana,  referred  to  ante,  p.  <S.  Sack  of  these 
aneodoiss  as  were  also  given  by  Mr.  Beswell  and 
Mrs.  IHoasi  have  been  quoted  m>m  tkim.  Some 
others  have  been  selected  by  the  editor  and  placed 
near  corresponding  passages  of  Mr.  BoswelPs  text 
'Hie  remainder,  for  which  no  particular  place  00- 
carred  or  whkjb  were  accidentally  overlooked, 
will  be  here  given  in  oontinsatioa  of  those  supplied 
by  Mr.  Steevens,  hy  whom  Mr.  Boewel.  (ever 
anzioas  to  depseciate  the  merit  of  Sir  J.  Hawkms) 
intimates  that  "  most  of  them  *'  were  originally 
fnriushed.  Mr.  Cha)mei«  saya  that  they  were 
oertfinly  chiefly  collected  by  Steeveos,  and  pnb' 
lishedl^  him  in  the  St  'JamsB*s  Chronicle,— £»•] 
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'^Johnson's  Work's."  Bat  he  has  been 
pleased  to  favour  me  with  the  following, 
which  are  original: 

"  One  evening,  previous  to  the 
Ktaeveoa,  ^^.j^j  ^^  Baretti,  a  consultation  o£ 
his  frienda  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr» 
Cox,  the  solicitor,  in  Southampton-build<- 
ings,  Ghancery-lane.  Among,  others  pres- 
ent were  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
ditfered  in  sentiments-  concerning  the  ten- 
dency of  some  part  of  the  defence  the  pri- 
soner was  to  make.  Whfen  the  meeting 
was  over,  Mr.  Steevens  observed  that  the 
question  between  him  and  his  friend  had 
been  agitated  with  rather  too  much  warmth. 
« It  may  be  so,  sir,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *  for 
Burke  and  I  should  have  been  of  one  opin- 
ion if  we  had  had  no  audieqce  i.' 
'  ''Dr.  Johnson  once  assumed  a  character 
in  which  perhaps  even  Mr.  Boswell  never 
saw  him.  His  curiosity  having  h^n  ex- 
cited by  the  praises  bestowed  on  the  celebra- 
ted Torre's  fireworks  at  Marybone-gardens, 
he  desired  Mr.  Stecrvens  to  accompany  him 
thither.  The  evening  had  proved  showery, 
and  soon  aller  the  few  people  present  were 
assembled,  publick  notice. Was  given' that 
the  conductors  of  the  wheels,  suns,  stars, 
&c.  were  so  thoroughly  watersoaked  that 
it  was  inopossible  any  part  of  the  exhibHion 
should  be  made.  -  *  This  is  a  mere  excuse,' 
says  i\\e  Doctor,  *  to  save  their  crackers  for 
a  more  pro6table  company.  Let  us  both 
hold  up  our  sticks  and  threaten  to  break 
those  coloured  lamps  that  surround  the  or- 
chestra, and  we  shall  soon  have  our  wishes 
^ratified.  The  core  of  the  fireworks  cannot 
be  injured;  let  the  different  pieces  be  touch- 
ed in  their  respective  centres,  and  they  will 
do  their  offices  as  well  as  ever.'  Some 
young  mea  who  overheard  him  immediate- 
ly begail  the  violence  he  had  recommended, 
and  an  attempt  was  speedily  made  to  fire 
Knne  of  the  wheels  which  appeared  to  have 
received  the  smallest  damage;  but  to  little 
purpdee  were  they  lighted,  for  most  of  them 
completelv'  failed.  The  authour  of  *  The 
Rambler,^  however,  may  be  considered  on 
tliis  occasion  as  the  ringleader  of  a  success- 
ful riot,'  though  not  as  a  skilful  pyrotech- 
nist. 

^  It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
so  far  as  fashion  was  concerned,  was  care- 
less of  his  appearance  in  publick.  But  this 
is  not  altogetner  true,  as  the  following  slight 
instance  may  show : — Goldsmith's  last  com- 

>  [What  aa  extraordinary  aMertion,  that  in  a 
matter  m  which  tfas  life  and  death — nay,  the 
ignoibiBioQs  death — of  a  friend  was  at  stake,  he 
•till  talked  for  victory  ^  The  Editor  -has  seen  so 
much  reason  to  (fistmsC  anecdotes-  told  from 
memory,  that  he  llesitates  to  give  troplKit  credit 
to  this  story.  Dr.  Johnson,  no  donbt,  too  often 
talked  for  victory,  hot  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on 
•0  serious  an  oocaskm.--£i).} 


edy  was  to  be  represented  during  some 
court-mourning  9,  and  Mr^  Steeveoa  ap- 
pointed to  call  Qn  Dr.  Johnson,  and  carry 
him  to  the  tavern  where  he  waa  ta  dine 
with  other  of  the  poet's  friends.  The  Doe- 
tor  Was  ready  dressed,  but  in  eotonred 
clothes;  yet  bein?  told  that  he  would  find 
eveiy  one  else  in  black,  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  hastened 
to  change  his  attire,  all  the  while  repeating 
his  gratitude  for  the  information  that  had 
saved  him  from  an  appearance  so  improper 
in  the  front  row  of  a  Iront  box.  <  I  would 
not,'  ^dded  he, '  for  ten  pounds  haye  seemed 
so  retrograde  to  any  general  observance.' 

*'  He  would  sometimes  found  his  dislikes 
on  very  slender  circumstances.  Happen- 
ing one  day  to  mention  Mr.  Flexraan,  a 
dissecting  minister,  with  some  complimeDt 
to  his  exact  memory  in  chronological  jnat- 
ters;  the  Doctor  replied,  *  Lei  me  hear  do 
more  of  him«  sir.  That  is  the  fellow  who 
made  the  index  to  my  Ramblers,  and  set 
down  the  name  of  Milton  thus: — Milton, 
Mr,  John.'  ** 

Mr.  Steevens  adds  this  testiiqbny:  **  Itii 
unfortunate,  however,  for  Johnson,  that  his 
particularities  and  frailties  can  be  more  dia- 
tinctly  traced  than  his  good  and  amiable  ex- 
ertions. .  Coaki  the  msny  bounties  he  stu- 
diously concealed,  the  many  acts  of  hnmao- 
ity  he  performed  in  private,  be  displayed 
with  equal  circumstantiality,  his  delects 
would  be  so  far  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  vir- 
tues, that  the  latter  only  wouJd  be  rennd 
od."      . 

[Dr.  Johnson  said  he   always     Bcwk. 
mistrusted    romantick   virtue,  as     Apoya. 
thinking  it  founded  on  no  fixed     *•**'-'• 
principle. 

He  used  to  say  that  where  secrecy  or 
mysteiy  began,  vice  or  roguery  was  not  far 
off. 

fieing  once  asked  if  he  ever  embel- 
Hshed  a  story—"  No,"  said  he;  "  a  story  is 
to  lead  either  to  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  or 
character,  and  is  good  for  nothingf  if  it  be 
not  strictly  and  literally  true^." 

"  Round  numberB,"Wd  he,  *^  are  always 
false." 

<<Watts*a  Improvement  of  the  Mind" 
was  a  vei;y  favourite  book  with  him;  he 
used  to  recommend  it,  as  he  also  did  '^  Le 
Dictionnaire  porta tif"  of  the  Abb^  L'Avo- 
cat. 

He  has  been  accused  of  treating  Lord 
Lyttelton  roughly  in  his  Fife  of  him;  be  as- 
sured a  friend,  however,  that  he  kept  back 
a  very  ridiculous  anecdote  o£  him,  relative 
to  a  question  he  put  to  a  great  divine  of  hia 
time.; 


'  [*'  She  StoopB  to  Conquer,**  fint  acted  ia 
March,  177S,  dori^  a  ooatt  motomii^  for  the 
king  of  Bardinki. — £d.  ] 

*  [See  itnte^  p.  82.-^E]>.] 
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^^.  [The  foHowing  tetters  (which 
reached  the  editor  too  late  Cot  their 
chronological  place)  will  show  how  violent^ 
ly,  and  on  what  slight  gronndS)  the  friends 
of  Lord  L^ttelton  resented  Johnson's  treat* 
meat  of  him.  Now^  that  personal  feeling 
have  subsided,  the  readers  of  the  Life  will 
wonder  at  Mr.  Pepys's  extravagant  indigna- 
tion; and  we  have  already  seen  that  John- 
son cared  so  litUe  ahout  the  matter  that  he 
was  willing  that  the  Life  should  have  been 
irritten  for  him  ny  one  of  Lord .  Lyttelton's 
friends  K 

"  iuL.  FBPYs  TO  anu.  montaguk. 

«« Kearinfton  Grarel  Pitt,  4di  Angnil,  ITtl^ 
bat  dlraot  to  Wiapolo  itrpt. 

*<DBAm  MADAM, 

"I  have  within  these  few  days 
Jjg^  received  the  following  parpgraph  m 
a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  Ire- 
land:-^'Johnson^  Characters  of  some 
Poets  breathe  such  inconsistency,  such  ab- 
surdity, and  such  want  of  taste  and  feeling, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  C&wU  of  JVor- 
harme  9,  Sir  N.  Barry,  and  myself,  that  Mrs* 
Montague  should  expose  him  in  a  short 
publication.  He  deserves  it  almost  as  touch 
as  Voltaire-4f  not,  LytUlUmd  groHd,  do  it 
yourself.' 

.  <<  1  met  him  some  time  ago  at  Streatham  3, 
and  such  a  dav  did  we  pass  in  disputation 
upon  the  life  or  our  dear  friend  Lord  Lyt^ 
telton  as  I  trust  it  will  never  be  mv  fate  to 
pass  again!  The  moment  the  cloth  was 
remov^  he  challenged  me  to  eoine  oui  (as 
he  called  it),  and  say  what  I  had  to  object 
to  his  Life  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  This  (you 
see)  was  a  call  which,  however  disagreeabte 
to  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  I 
eould  not  but  obey,  and  so  to  i$  ve  went  for 
three  or  four  hours  without  ceasing.  He 
sukce  observed  that  it  was  the  dut%i  of  a  bi- 
ograi^r  to  state  all  the  fnUnf^e  ot  a  respec- 
table character.  I  never  loured  to  do  any 
thing  so  much  as  to  assume  his  own  princi- 
ple, and  to  go  into  a  detaU  which  I  could 
suppose  ^f  biographer  miffht  in  some  fu- 
ture time  think  necessary;  out  I  contented 
myself  with  generale.  He  took  great  credit 
lor  not  having  .mentioned  the  eomreen^u  of 
Lord  LytieUon^e  monnere.  I  told  hiin  that 
if  he  would  insert  that  *  in  the  next  edition, 


>  Mnfe,  pp.  296  and  276,  n.— Ed.] 

*  [Robert  Jephsoo,  Eeq.,  author  of  Braganza 
and  tbe  Count  de  JVbr6ofMie--see  ante,  ▼.  L  p. 
260,  where  there  MeoM  reeson  to  believe  that 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Jepbson  were  no  greet  friends. 
He  died  in  1808.~Ed.] 

'  [Se^  ante,  p.  2S7.~Ed.] 

*  [On  the  prificiplo— 

<«aait  toltfit  GracdUM  d«  Mdltione  qiMreBtw"— 
Pepys  thought,  jnidy  enongh,  that  a  qhaige  of 
eoareeneee  ^fmanmer  mode  by  Johnson 


I  would  excuse,  him  all  the  test.  We  shook 
hands,  however,  at  parting,  which  put  me 
much  in  mihd  of  the  parting  between  Jaques 
and  Orlando—'  God  be  with  you;  let  us 
meet  as  eeldom  as  we  can  I  Fare  you  well ; 
I  hope  we  shall  be  better  strangers ! '  We 
have  not  met  again  till  last  Tuesday,  and 
then  1  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  did  all  in  bis  power  to  show  me  that  he 
wss  sorry  for  the  former  attack." 

*'  MB.  FBFTS  TO  MRS.  MOKTAOUB. 

"TdBlwI^ce  W«llB,  fth  Oct  iTtl. 

"  When  I  read  your  application  of  the 
words '  Be  angry  and  sin  not,'  I  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  <  How  admirable  is  it  to 
see  the  person  who  perhaps  is  most  angry, 
and  who  ha^  certainly  the  most  reason  to  be 
so,  the  foremost  to  restrain,  not  only  her 
own  emotions,  btt  those  of  others,  within 
the  bounds  of  justice  and  humanity  V    ' 

"  But,  my  dear  madam,  what  hurts  me 
aU  this  while  is,  iiot,that  Johnson  should' go 
unpunished;  But  that  our  dear  and  respecta* 
ble  friend  should  go  down  to  posterity  wit^ 
that  artful  and  studied  contempt  thrown  up 
on  his  character  which  heso  httle deserved' 
and  that  a  man  who  (notwilhflftanding  thv 
little  foibles  he  might  nave)  was  in  my  opin 
ion  one  of  the  most  exalted  patterns  of  vir 
tue,  liberality,  and  benevolence,  not  to  rien* 
tion  thtf  high  rank  which  he  held  iu  i>jra- 
ture,  should  he  handed  down  to  s|n»y«ding 
venerations  under  the  appellation  'jf  poor 
Lyttelton t    This,  I  must  own',  -^rxan  snd 
disquiets  me  whenever  I  think  f  f  i'*;  and 
had  I  the  command  of  half  yoiir  pr/wers, 
tempered  Iw  they  aw  with  that  tn.e  modern 
tion  and  justice,  he  should  not  dlee^  Withiu 
his  silent  grave,  I  do  not  say  uv  revenged 
(because  that  is  not  what  I  wish)  but  un- 
vindicated,  and  unrescued  frr<m  that  con- 
tempt which  has  been  so  indut'iriously  and 
so   injuriously   thrown   upon    him.     But 
enougn  of  this  subject,  which  must  be  dis 
agreeable  to  us  botn." 

Johnson's  account  of  Lord  Lvt-  Hawk, 
telton'b  envy  to  Shenstone  for>  his  Apoph. 
improvements  in  his  groun<k,  Itc.  '*  ^^^ 
was  confirmed  bv  an  ingem'o.us  writer. 
Spence  was  in  the  house  for  a  fortnight  with 
the  Lytteltons  before  they  tiered  to  shorr 
him  Shenstone's  place* 

To  some  lady  who  was  praising  Shen 
stone's  poems  very  much,  and  who  had  am 
Italian  greyhound  lying  by  the  fire,  he  said, 
<*  Shenstone  hokls  amongst  poets  the  same 
rank  your  do^  hoUs  amongst  dogs:  he  has 
not  the  sagacity  of  the  hound,  the  docili^ 
of  the  spaniel,  nor  the  courage  of  the  bull- 
dog, yet  he  is  still  a  pretty  feUow." 

Johnson  spoke  Latin  with  great 


great  fluency 

Lord  LyttohoB  would  be  so  ridicaloas  as  to  deftil 
all  t^B  rest  of  bis  eeasiire.-^En. 
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and  elegjunce.  He  said,  indeed,  he  had 
Utcen  gixfat  pains  about  it 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dn  Sumner  of  Harrow 
were  dining  one  day,  with  many  other  ptf^ 
tons,  at  Mr«.  Af  acauiay'a  K  She  had  talked 
a  long  time  at  dinner  about  the  natvrai 
equality  t>f  mankind.  Johnson,  when  she 
had  ^nished  her  harangue^  rose  up  from  the 
table,  and  with  ^reat  solemnity  of  eounte- 
nance,  and  a^bow  to  the  ground,  said  to  the 
servant,  who  was  waiting  behind  his  chair, 
«  Mr.  John,  pray  be  seated  in  my  pia$e,  and 
permit  me  to  wait  upon  you  in  my  turn: 
your  mistress  says,  you  hear,  that  we  mre 
all  equal.*' 

Being  asked  whether  be  had  read  Mrr. 
Macaulay'a  second  voturoe  of  the  <<  Hist(^ 
of  England  "— '*  No,  sir,"  says  he,  "  nor 
her  first  neither."  .  .   - 

When  some  one  was  lamejitiiig  Footed 
unlucky  fate  in  being  kicked  in  DvbHn, 
Johnson  said  be  was  glad  of  it.  ^<  He  is  ris- 
ing in. the  workl  (said  be) :  whea  he  was  in 
Englaiid,  no  one  jUiought  it  worth  while  to- 
kick  him." 

-  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  foUowinjr 
repartee:  FiatesMerimemhun  meorporevih, 
said  a  French  physician  to  his  colleague,  in 
speaking  of  the  disorder  of  a  poor  man  that 
underatood  Latin,  and  who  was  brought 
into  an  hos|iital;  Chrpus  ntm  torn  9iU  ea ^ 
aays  the  patient,  pro  qmo  Ckrisius  ipu  amms 
dedignmiui  tit  mart, 

Johnson  used  to  say  a  man  waa  a  aeonn- 
drel  thi^t  was  afraid  of  any  thing. 

To  his  censure  of  fear  9  in  general,  he 
made,  hovever,  one  exception — with  re- 
spect to  the  fear  of  death,  ti$norum  maxi- 
mu$:  he  thought  that  the  beat  of  us  were 
but  unprofitable  servanta,  and  had  much 
reason  to  fear. 

'  When  some  one  asked  him  iirhether  they 
ahould  introduce  Hugh  Kelly,  the  authonr, 
to  him — "  No,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  never  de- 
sire, to  convene  with  a  noan  who  has  writ- 
ten more  than  he  has  read:  "  yet  when  his 
play  was  acted  for  the  benefit  of  his  widpw, 
Johnson  fumj^hed  a  prologue. 

He  repeated  poetry  with  wonderful  ener^ 
gy  and  feeling.  He  was  seen  to  weep  whilst 
he  repeated  Goklsniith's  character  of  the 
English  in  his  ^^Travelier,"  beginning 
•"Stem  o'er  e^ch  ieaom3,»  4>c. 

He  held  all  authoum  very  cheap  that 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the 
publick  about  them.  He  used  to  say  that 
every  man  who  writes  thinks  he  can  amuae 
or  inform  mankind,  and  they  must  be  the 
best  judges  of  hia  pretei 


1  [See  anie^  wL  i  p.  200.  and  p.  77  ef  this 
volome. — ^Ej>.] 

'  [See  miU^  ydL  i.  p.  500 — Ed.] 

*  [A  favovrito  psange,  see  wUe^  vol.  L  p. 
444.— Ed.] 


He  thought  worse  of  the  vioeo  of  retro 
ment  than  of  those  of  society. 

He  attended  Mr.  IMirale  in  his  last  mo* 
ments',  and  stayed  in  the  room  praying,  as 
isimagined,  till  he  had  drawn  hif  laai  breatiu 
*«Hia  aervahts,"  said  he,  <<  wouk)  have 
waited  upon  him  in  this  awful  period,  and 
wlfv  not  his  friend .' " 

Ae  was  extremely  fond  of  reading  the 
livte  of  great  and  learned  peraonn.  Two  or 
three  years  before  he  died,  he  applied  to  a 
friend  of  his  to  give  him  a  list  of  those  in 
the  French  IsnguSffe  that  were  well  writ- 
ten and  genuine,  fie  said  that  Bolingbroke 
had  deemred  he  coakl  not  read  MiddSeton's 
"Life of  Cicero." 

,  ^  He  was  not  apt  io  judge  ill  of  persons 
^ithout  good  reasons:  an  okl  friend  of  his , 
used  to  say  that  in  general  he  thought  too 
well  of  mankind. 

One  day,  on  teeing  an  old  terrier  lie  asleq^ 
by  the  firsaide  at  Strentham,  he  said,  <<  Pres- 
to, you  are,  if  pottible,  a  more  lasy  dog  than 
I  am." 

Being  told  that  Churchill  had  abused  him 
under  the  character  of  Pomposo,  in  bis 
Ohoat,  ^  I  always  thought,"  said  he,  "  he 
was  n  shaUow  feUbw,  and  I  think  bo  atilL*' 

The  Duke  of  •  •«  onoe naid  io  Johnaon, 
"  that  every  religioa  had  a  certain  degree 
of  moralitv  in  it."  '*  Ay,  my  tord,"  answer- 
ed he,  "but  the  Christian  religion  alone 
puts  it  on  its  proper  basis." 

The  picture  of  him  by  Sir  Joshua  Re^ 
nokis,  which  was  painted  for  Mr.  Beaacleit, 
and-is  now  Mr.  Langton's,  and  acraped  in 
meszotinto  by  Doughty,  is  eztreiiMSy  like 
him:  there  ia  in  it  that  appearance  ol  a  la- 
bouring working  mind,  of  an  indolent  repos- 
ing bodv,  which  he  had  to  a  very  gieat  de- 
gree. Indeed,  the  common  operations  c(t 
dressing,  shaving,  Ate.  were  a  toil  to  him: 
he  held  the  care  of  the  body  very  cheap. 
He  used  to  say,  that  a  man  who  rode  out 
for  an  appetite  consulted  but  Htde  the 
dignity  of  human  nature. 

"  The  Life  of  Charies  Xlh,*'  by  Vohaire, 
he  said  waa  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  histo- 
ry ever  written. 

He  used  to  say  something  tantamount  to 
this:  When  a  woman  afiects  learnings,  she 
makea  a  rivab'y  between  the  two  aexes  for 
the  same  aocomptiabments,  which  ought 
not  to  be,  their  provinces  being  difierent 
Milton  sfiid  before  him, 

*'  For  eontempkitVD  he  and  valoar  foim'ii^ 
For  softnew  abo  and  sweet  attiactive  gmca.** 

And  upon  hearing  a  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance commended  lor  her  leaming,  he  said* 
"  A  man  is  in  general  better  pleaaed  when 
he  has  a  good  dinner  upon  his  table  than 
when  his  wife  talks  Greek.    My  oQ  friend 


[Sea  ante,  pi  1«1.^.£d  J 
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Mrs.  Carter,**  he  added,  '<  could  make  a 
pudding  as  well  as  translate  Epictetus  iroiu 
the  6reek»  and  work  a  handkercyef  as  well 
as  connpose  a  poem.**  He  thought,  however^ 
that  she  was  too  reserved-  ia  conversatioa 
upon  subjects  she  was  so  ^noneuitl^  able  to 
cooYerse  upon,  which  was  occasioned  -bgr 
her  modesty  aiKi  fear  offfiying  offence. 

He  said  that  when  he  first  conversed 
with  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Ahyssuiian  travelksr,. 
he  was  very  much  inciijied  to  believe  he 
had  beenthere;  but  that  he  bad  afterwards 
altered  his  opinion. 

He  wa;^  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Jortin's  ^ 
Sermons,  the  langnafire  of  which  he  thought 
very  elegant;  but  thought  hts  "Life,  of 
Erasmus  ?'  a  dull  book. 

He  thought  Cato  the  best  model  of  tra- 
gedy we  Iwd',  yet  he  used  to  say,  of.  all 
ihioffs,  the  most  ridiculous  would  be  to  see 
a  giri  cry  at  the  representation  ef  it 

He  tliought  the  happiest  life  was  that  of 
a  man  of  business,  wiUi  some  literary  pur* 
snits  for  his  arauseiAent;  and  that  in  gene- 
ral no  one  could  be  virtuous:  or  happy  thai 
was  qot  completely  eipployed. 

Johnson  had  read  much  in  the  works  of 
Bishop  Taylor:  in  his  Dutch  "  Thomas  4 
KemfMS  "  he  has  quoted  him  occasionally  in 
the  maiyin. 

He  is  said  to  have  very  fre<;^uently  made 
sermonafor  clergymen  at  a  guinea  a-piece. 

He  had  a  gn^at  opiniojb  of  the  knowledge 
procnred  by  coovevsauon  with  intelligent, 
and  ingenions  persons.  His  first  question 
ooncernina  such  as  had  that  character  waa 
ever,  <<  What  is  bis  conversation?  '* 

Speaking  one  day  of  tea,  he  said,  "What 
a  delightful  beverage  roust  that  be  that 
pleases  all  palates  at  a  time  when  they  can 
take  nothing  else  at  breakfast  1 " 

Speaking  of  schoolmasters,  he  used  to 
say  they  were  worse  than  the  Egyptian 
taskmasters  of  old.  "No  boy,"  says  he, 
"  is  sure  any  day  he  goes  to  school  to  es- 
cape a  whipping.  How  can  the  schoolmas- 
tertell  what  the  boy  has  really  forgotten, 
and  what  be  has  neglected  to  learnr  what 
be  has  had  no  oppprt unities  of  learning, 
and  what  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  get  at 
the  knowledge  of^  yet  for  any  of  these, 
however  difficult  they  may  be,  the  boy  is 
obnoxious  to  punish roent." 

Of  a  member  of  parliament,  who,  af\er 
having  harangued  lor  some  hours  in  the 
house  of  commons,  came  into  a  company 
where  Johnson  wati,  and  endeavouieid  to 
talk  him  down,  he  said)  "  This  man  baa  a 
Dttlse  in  his  tongue s." 

One  who  had  long  known  Johnson  said 
ef  him,  '*  In  general  you  may  tell  what  the 


£d.] 


»  [See  ante,  p.  161.— Ed.] 

*  [The  Editor  does  not  nee  the  pomt  of  this.— 


man  to  whom  yon  are  faking  will  say 
next:  this  you  can  never  do  of^ Johnson: 
hia  images,. his  alhisiona,  his  great  powers 
of  ridicule,  throw  the  appeari^nce  of  novelty 
upon  the  moat  common  .oonvemation.*' 
.  He  was  extsemely  fond  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's 3  FOEkSt  ^^  sometimes  gave  •  tiiem 
as  a  {uresant  to  young  men  going  into  or* 
ders:  he  also  bought  them  for  tho  library 
at  Str^atham. 

He  said  he  was. always  hurt  when  he 
found  hisMelf  ignorai^of  any  thing. 

He  was  extremefy  accurate  in  his  com- 

Eutation  of  time.  Ue  could  tell  how  many 
eroick  Latin  verses  could  be  repeated  in 
such  a  given  portion  of  it,  and  was  anxious 
that  his  friends  should  take  pains  to  forn» 
in  their  minds  some  measure  lor  estimating 
the  lapse  of  It.  ;  . 

"  ComplainerSy"  said  be,  '^are  always  loud 
and  clamorous." 

He  thought  highly  of  MAndeville'd  *<Trea-' 
Use  on  the  Hypochondriacal  Disease, " 

"  I  wrote,"  said  Johnson^  "  the  first  sev- 
enty lines  in  the  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wish- 
es'  ^  in  the  course  of  one  morning,  in  that 
small  house  bevond  the  church  at  Hamp- 
stead.  The  whole  number  was  composed 
before  I  cqmmftted  a  single  couplet  to  wri- 
ting. The  same  method  I  pursued  in  re- 
ganl  to  the  Prologae  on  opening  Driary-Iane 
Theatre.  .  I  did  not  afterwards  change 
more  than  a  word  in  it,  and  that  was  done 
at  the  remonstrance  of.Garrick.  ^  I  dkl  not 
think  his  criticism  just,  but  it  was  necessary 
that  he  shoukl  be  satisfied'  with  what  he 
was  to  utter." 

To  a  gentleman  who  expressed  himself 
in  diareepectful  terms  of  Blackroore,  one  of 
whose  poetick  bulls  he  happened  just  then 
to  recollect,  Vr.  Johnson  answered,  "I 
hope,  sir,  a  blunder,  after  you  have  heard 
what  I  shall  relate,  will  not  he  reckoned  de- 
cisive, against  a  port's  reputation.  When  I 
was  a  young  man,  I  translated  Addison's 
Latin  poem  on  the  Battle  of  the  Pygmies 
and  the  Cranes,  and  must  plead  guilty  to 
the  following  couplet: 

Down  from  the  gnaidkui  hougltt  the  nests  they 

flnng.   . 
Aod  kiU'd  the  yet  luianimated  youDg. 

And  yet  I  truaC  I  am  no  blockhead.    I  aA 

, ^ : ^^ "^ 

•  [Henry  Hamnioiid,  D.  D.,  bom  in  ItfOt; 
sleeted  a  fellow  of  Mndalcn  CdlegB,  Oxfiwd,  «i 
1  25;  canon  of  Chrwt  cbnroh,  1646.  He  wdGanA 
much  peneeatkkB  danm  the  Aetiellion,  and  was, 
H  i§  Wid,  deeigaed  for  the  biBhoprick  of  Wvreeiter 
at  the  Restoration;  bot  he  died  a  few  days  before 
the  king's  retom.  He  was  a  very  volaoiinoas 
writer,  Svi  his  best  known  woric  is  -"  A  Paraphrase 
and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,'^  whieh 
Dr.  Johnson  recommended  to  Mr.  Boawett.  JifUe^ 
p.  71.— Ei>.J 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  T6.— lEn.] 
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tenvards  changed  the  word,  kiWd'  into 
erush*d,r 

"  I  am  convinced,"  said  he  to  a  friend, "  I 
ought  to  he  present  at  divine  service  ^  more 
frequently  than  T  am;  hut  the  provocations 
given  by  ignorant  and  affected  preachers 
too  oftexi  disturb  the  mental  caun  which 
otherwise  would  sikcceed  to  prayer.  4  am 
apt  to  whisper  to  myself  on  such  occasions, 
How  can  this  illiterate  fellow  dr^am  of  fitt- 
ing attention,  afler  we  have  been  listening 
to  the  sttblimest  truths,  conveyed  in  the 
most  chaste  aisd  exalted  language,  througfh- 
out  ^  liturgy  which  must  he  regarded  as  tiie 
genuine  o&pring  of  piet^  impregnated  by 
wisdom!  Take  notice,  however,  though  I 
make  this  confession  riespecting'  myself,  I  do 
not  mean' to  recommend  the  fastidiousness 
that  sometimes  le^idB  me  to  exchange  ebn-^ 
gregational  for  solitary  worship."  He  was 
at  Streathim  church  when  Dodd*s  first  ap- 
plication to  him  was  made,  and  went  out 
of  his  pew  immediately,  to  Write  an  answer 
to  the.  letter  he  had  received.  Afterwards, 
when  he  related  this  circumstance,  he  added, 
«  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  once  I  de- 
serted'the  service  or  God  for  that  of  man." 

His  knowledge  in  manufactures  was  -ex- 
tensive, and  his  comprehension  relative  to 
mechanical  contrivances  was  still  more  ex- 
traordinary. The  well-Tcnown  Mr.  Ark- 
wrig^t  pronounced  him  to  be  the  only  person 
who  on  a  first  view  understood  both  the 
principle  and  powers  of  his  most  compli- 
cated piece  of  machinery. 

He  would  not  allow  the  verb  derange^  a 
word  at  present  much  in  i|8e>  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish word.  •*  Sir;"  daid  a  gentleman  who 
had  some  pretensions  to  literature,  <<  I  have 
seen  it  in  a  book.'?  '<  Not  in  a  hovind  book," 
said  Johnson;  ^^  di$arrange  is  the  word  we 
ought  to  use  instead  of  it^."* 

He  thought  very  favourably  of  the  jwo- 
fession  of  the  law,  and  said  that  the  sages 
thereof,  for  a  long  series  backward,  had 
been  friends  to  religion.  Fortescue  says 
that  their  aflemoon's  employment  was  the 
study  of  the  scripture^  s.]  . 


'  [Antey  voL  L  p.  225— Ed.] 

'  [Even  so  late  as  the  year  179B,  a  writer  in 
the  BritUh  Criiic  censured  as  a  gaUicism  Mr. 
Barkers  nab  of  derange  for  disarretnge, — Ed.] 

*  [U>rd  Coke,  in  Us  Instttotas,  1.  2.  e.  1.  a. 
8S.  quotas  these  ancient,  as  he  eaUi  them,  verses, 
vecommendiDgB  proper  dktrihntioa  of  the  time  of 
a  law-«cadeiit 

«1tex  horv  tomno,  totMslB  das  leglbos  mquaSa,     > 
CUiatuor  orabta.  den  epnUaqee  dm^M 
Qnod  rnper  eateoiti^  ucrii'lacsire  CanuBAis." 

Of  these  Sir  William  Jones  made  two  veiaioDs:  . 

«•  0ix  hour^  to  sleep,  to  law^  grSTe  study  alx  { 
Four  ipsiid  In  prayer— tlie  rest  on  nature  llx: " 

raiher  (he  adds), 

**  Six  houra  to  law,  to  soothing  ^lumber  sstsb  } 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  Heaven." 
It  is  DoC  vmj  clear  what  fiature  in  the  first 
a  the  socood  Sk  WiUiam  has 


Though,  from  my  very  high  adrntrstho 
Of  Johnson )'  I  have  wonderni  th«t  he  was 
not  courted  by.  all  the  great  and  all  the  em- 
inent persons  of  his  time,  it  ought  fairijr  to 
be  considered,  that  no  man  of  humble  birlh, 
who  lived  entirely  by  literature,  in  short  no 
antiiour  by  pro/ession,  ever  rose  in  this 
countnr  into  that  personal  notice  which  he 
did.  In  the  course  of  this  work  a  numerous 
variety  of  nonies  has  been  mentioned,  to 
which  many  might  be  added.  I  cannot 
omit  Lord  and  Lady  Luean^,  at  whose 
house  he  often  enjoyed  ^1  that  an  elegant 
table  and  the  best  company  cad  4!ontribute 
to  happiness:  he  found  hospitality  uiiited 
with  extraordinary  aeeomplishiDents,  and 
embelliiihed  with  charms  ol  which  no  man 
coukl  be  insefnsible. 

On  Tuesday,  33d  June,  I  dined  with  him 
at  the  Literary  Club,  the  last  time  of  his 
^eing  in  that  respectable  society.  The 
other  members  present  were  the  Bish<^  of 
St. 'Asaph,  liOrd  Eliot,  Lord  Palroerston, 
Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malone.  He  looked 
IH,  but  had  such  a  manly  fortitude,  that  be 
did  not  trouble  the  company  with  mdan- 
choly  complainte.  They  all  showed  evi- 
dent m&rks  of  kind  concern  about  him,  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  be  as  entertaijiiiig  as  his 
indiroosltion  allowed  him. 

Tr6  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve 
so  estimable  a  life  as  long  as  humair  means 
might  be  supposed  to  have  influence,  made 
them  plan  forbim  a  retreat  from  the  seveii- 
ty  of  a  British  winter  to  the  mild  climate 
of  Italy.  This  scheme  was  at  last  brought 
to  a  serious  resolution  at  General  Paoh's, 
where  I  had  often  talked  of  it.  One  essen- 
tial matter,  however,  I  understood  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  previously  settled,  which  was 
obtaining  such  an  addition  to  his  income  as 
would  be  sufik^ient  to  enable  him  to  ■defray 
the  expense  in  a  manner  becoming  the 
first  literary  character  of  a  great  nation, 
and,  independent  of  all  his  other  merits,  the 
authour  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  *'  The  person  to  whom  I  above 
all  othere  thought  I  should  apply  to  nego- 
tiate this  business  was  the  lord  chancellor, 
because  I  knew  that  he  highly  valued 
Johnson,  and  that  Johnson  highly  valued 
his  lordship,  so  that  it  was  no  degradation 
of  my  illustrious  friend  to  solicit  for  him 
the  favour  of  such  a  man.  I  have  meui- 
tioned  what  Johnson  said  of  him  to  me 


shortened  his  day  to  twenty-three  hoins:  aad  As  i 

general  advkse  "  of  ail  to  Heaven"  dasboys  tbs 

peeoiiar   appropriatMB  of  a  certain    period  to 

religioos  exercises.    The  foUowiag  vertmn,  if  Isb 

poiSical,  is  at  least  more  exact: 

**  Six  kow§  to  Bleep  devote^to  imw  ike  sosit ; 

Trag  fvw<tfeaMi  tvto^tke  rest  the  mueea  eislsi.*^— JBsi] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  66,  n.,  where  Lord  Lacaa 
(tbei^b  BOt  an  English  peer)  dioold  have 
noted  as  an  exoeptiea. — ^En.] 
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xrhen  he  wai  at  the  bar* ;  apd  after  his 
lordship  Iras  advanced' to  th6  seals,  he  said 
flff  him,  "  I  would  prepare  myself  Cot  no 
man  in  England  bnt  Lord  Thnrlow. 
When  I  am  to  meet  with  him,  I  shdufd 
wish  to  know  a  day  before. *.*»  How  be 
would  haveprepar.ed  himself,  I  cannot  con- 
jecture. Would  he  have  selected  certain 
topicks,  and  considered  them  in  every 
ticw,  so  as  t(>  be  in  readiness  to  argue  them 
at  all  points?  and  what  may  we  suppose 
those  topicks  to  have  been?  I  once  started 
the  cunous  inquiry  to  the  great  man  who 
was  the  subject  of  this  compliment:  he 
smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshun  Rcy- 
ndlds,  ^ho  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion 
with  me ;  and  I  therefore,  though  person- 
ally very  little  kno^n  to  his  lordship,  wrote 
to  him  3,  stating  the  case,  and  requesting 
his  good  oflfceirfor  Dr.  Johnson.  I  men- 
tioned that  I  was  obli^  to  set  out  for 
Scotland  early  in  the  following  week,  so 
that  if  his  lordship  should  have  any  com- 
mands for  me  as  to  this  pious  negotiation, 
he  would  be  pleased  to  send  them  before 
that  time,  otherwise  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds 
would  give  all  attention  to  it. 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  letter: 

"  MU.  BOSWBLL  TO  LOltD  THURLOW. 
*«  General  PaoIP*,  Upper  Beymoor  StFeet, 
Portmni  Square,  24th  Jane,  1784. 

Rcvn  *'^^  LonD,— Dr.  Samuel  John- 
MM.'  son,  tiiough  T*^nderi\illy  recovered 
from  a  complication  of  dangerous 
illness,  is  by  no  means  well,  and  1  have 
reason  to  think  that  his  valuable^  life  can- 


>  [See  ante,  p.  401.— Ed.]  • 

«  [A«  this  was  not  said  to  Mr.  Boswell  himself, 
the  Editor  ventnres  to  diibelieve  that  it  was  said 
at  all.  It  ia  very  neaHy  nonsenae,  and  the  kind 
of  nonsense  the  least  tike  any  thing  that  I>oetor 
Johnson  coaM  say.  Mr.  Boswell,  it  seems,  re-, 
peated  the  story  to  Lord  Thorlow,  and  his  loid- 
■hip  *«  smt/sd"— perhaps  at  so  direct  and  awk- 
ward  an  atteoipt  at  flattery.— Ed.] 
.  3  It  IB  strange  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  should 
have  related  that  the  applkation  was  made  bT  Sir 
Joshna  Reynolds,  when  he  conid  so  easily  have 
been  informed  of  the  tralh  by  inquiring  of  Sir 
Joshna.  Sir  John's  careiesfiness  to  ascertain  facts 
is  very  remarkable. — Bobweli*.  [Mr.  Boswell 
is,  as  Qsnal,  nnjost  towards  Sir  J.  'Hawkins. 
Johnson's  own  letter  of  tbanka  to  Lord  Thnrtow 
mentwns  Sb  Joshna  as  the  channel  of  eommnni- 
catwn  on  the  snbjeet,  and  does  not  allude  to  Boe> 
well;  so  that  Hawkins  had  no  reason  to  snspect 
tKat  Mr.  Boswell  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it;  and 
xn  shall  see  by  and  by  some  reason  to  nspect 
that  Sir  Joshna  was  not  anxkras  that  Mr.  Boewell's 
name  shonki  appear  in  the  transactwn.  TheEdiU>r 
esMiotgnesswhy  Mr:  Boswell  did  not  print  his 
own  letter  to  I«erd  Thnrhiw,  whkh  is  now  given 
ifom  a  oopy  in  his  hand,  in  the  KeyBohis  papan. 
—Ed.] 
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not  be  preserved  lonjf  without  thebemg- 
nant  innuence  of  a  southern  cliinate. 

•«  It  would  therefore  be  of  very  great 
moment  were  he  to  go  to  Italy  before  win- 
ter  sets  in ;  nnd  I  know  he  wishes  it  much. 
But  the  objection  is,  that  blis  pensioner 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  'would  not  be 
sufficient  to  defray  his  expense,  and  make 
it  convenient  for  M.  Sastses,  an  ingenious 
and  worthy  native  of  that  country,  and  a 
teacher  of  Italian  here;  to  accompany  him. 

**  As  I  am  well  assured  of  your  lordship'a 
regard  for  t>r.  Johnson,  I  prelbme,  without 
his  knowledge,  so  far  to  indulge  my  anxious 
concefn  for  nim,  as  to- intrude  ufwn.your 
lordship  with  this  suggestion,  being  per* 
suaded  that  if  a  representatioB  of  the  mat* 
ter  were  made  to  his  tnajesty  by  poper  au- 
thority, the  royal  bounty  would  be  ex- 
tended in  a  suitable  manner. 

<*Your  loniship^  I  cannot  doubt,  will 
forgive  me  for  takin^r-  this  liberW.  I  even 
flatter  myself  you  will  approve  of  it  I  am 
to  set  out  fbr  Scotland  on  Monday  monop 
ing,  so  that  if  v«ur  lordship  should  have 
any  commands  for  me  as  to  tnis  pious  negop-^ 
taation,  you  will  be  pleased  to  send  them^ 
befoie  that  time.  Sot  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, with  whom  I  have  consulted,  will  be 
here,  and  will  gladly  give  all  attention  to 
it  I  am,  with  very  great  respect,  my  lord,, 
your  lordship^s  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant^     '*  James  Boswell."] 

'  This  application  was  inade  not  only 
without  any  suggestion  .on  the  part  of 
Johnson  himself,  but  was  utterly  unknown, 
to  him,  nor  had  he  the  smallest  suspicion 
of  it  Any  insinuations,  therefore,  wliich 
since  his'  death  have  been  thrown  out,  as 
if  he  had  stooped  to  ask  what  was  superflu- 
ous, are  without  anv  foundation.  But,  had 
he  asked  it,  it  would  not  have  been  supers 
fluous;  for  though  the  money  he  had  saved 
proved  to-  be  more  than  his  fHends  im- 
agined, or  than  I  believe  he  himself,  in  his 
carelessness  concerning  wbrldly  matters, 
knew  it  to  be,  had  he  travelled  upon  the 
continent,  an  augmentation  of  his  income 
would  by  no  means  have  been  unnecessary. 
On  Wednesday,  June  39, 1  idsited  him  m 
the  morning,  afler  having  been  present  at. 
the  shocking  sight  ^  of  filieen  men  executed 
before  Newgate.  I  said  to  him  I  was  sure 
that  human  life  was  not  machineiy,  that  is 
to  say,  a  chain  of  fatality  phmned  and  di- 
rected by  the  Supreme  Being  as  it  had  in 
it  so  much  wickedness  and  misery,  so  many 
instances  of  both,  as  that  by  which  my 
mind  was  now  ciouded.  Were  it  machin- 
ery, it  would  be  better  than  it  is  in  these 
ffespeels,  though  less  noble,  as  not  being  a 


*  [A  shocking  sight  uMleed!— bat  Mr.  BoaweA 
Was  fond  of  enjoyms  those' shocking  sights,  wbicb' 
yet,  bs  said,  <*  cloaded  bis  mind.*'— En.] 
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ByBtem  of  moral  ffovermnent.  He  an^teed 
with  me  DOW,  as  he  always  did,  upon  the 
great  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  humaa 
wiU)  which  has  been  in  all  agea  perpleised 
with  so  much  sophistry:  **  Butt  sir,  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  no  ma)i  believea  it. 
If  a  man  ahould.give  me  arguments  that  I 
do  not  see,  though  f  could  not  auawer  them, 
should  I  believe  that  I  do  not  see?  "  It  wil) 
be  observed,*  that  Johnson  at  all  times  made 
the  just  distinction  between  doctrities  cof»- 
trary  to  reason,  and  doctrines.o&ovtf  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper 
for  unhappy  convicts,  he  said,  ^*  Sir,  one  of 
our  regtilsr  clefgjr  will  probably  not  impress 
their  minds  aumciently :  th)ey  should  be  at- 
tended by  a  methodist  preacher  i,  or  a  po» 
pi^  piiest.''  Let  me  hbwever  observe, 
m  justice  to  the  Reverend  Mt.  Vilette,  who 
has  been  ordinary  of  Newgate  for  no  less 
than  eighteen  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  has  attended  many  hundreds  of  wretc.hed 
erimtnaU,  that  his  earnest  and  humane  ex- 
hortations have  been 'Very  effectual.  Hia 
•extraordinary-  diligence  is  highly  praise- 
worthy,  and  merits  a  distinguished  reward.^ 

On  Thursday,  J4ine  34, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  DiUy's,  where  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  ^now 
Dr.)  Knox,  maaier  o^  Tunbridge  School, 
filr.  Smith,  vicar  of  Souihill,  Dr.  Beattie, 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  author  of  various  literary 
performances  3,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ma^ro.  '.  At 
my  desire  oM  Mr.  Sheridan  was  invited,  as 
1  was  earnest  to  have  Johnson  and  him 
brought  together  again  by  6hance,  that  a 
reconciliation  might  be  effected.  Mr. 
Sheridan  happened  to  come  early,  and  hav- 
ing learnt  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be  there, 
went  away;  so  I  found,  with  sincere  regret, 
that  my  friendly  intentions  were  hopeless  4. 
I  recollect  nothing  that  passed  this  day,  ex- 
cept Johnson^s  quickness,  who,  when  Dr. 
Beattfe  observed,  as  something  remarkable 
which  had  happened  to  him,  that  he  had 
chanced  to  see  both  No.  1  and  No.  1000 
of  the  hackney-coaches,  the  first  and  the 
Jast-— "  Why,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  <<  there. is 


1  A  friend  of  mii^  happeaiag  to  be  paisiog  by 
afield  congregation  in  the  environs  of  London, 
ovvhen  a  metbi^ist  proacher  qaoted  this  pavage 
with  triuniph.— Bos  WELL. 

'  I  trust  that  the  City  of  London,  now  happily 
in  nniaon  with  the  conrt,  will  have  the  justice  and 
jenerosity  to  obtain  preftfrment  tot  thii  reverend 
gentleman,  now  a  worthy  old  servant  of  that 
magnificent  corpoiatran. — Boswbll.'  [This  wish 
-was  not  accomplished.  Mr.  Vilette  died  in  April, 
1799,  havina  been  nearly  tliiity  years  chaplain  of 
Newgate.— £0.] 

'  [The  same  whose  correspondence  has  been 
lately  pnblished.— Ed.] 

«  [No  donbt  Mr.  BoswaU's  intentions  were 
friendly,  but  he  certainly  had  himself  eontribnted 
ty  his  mdiscretions  to  keep  alive  the  old  animosity. 


an. equal  chance  for  one*a  seeing  those  twr 
numbers  as  any  other  two."'  He  waa  clearly 
rights  yet  the  seeing  oT  tlie  two  extremes, 
each  of  which  is  in  some  degree  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  rest,  could  not  but  strike 
one  in  a  stronger  manner  than  the  eight  of 
any  other  tvjro  numbers.-^Though  f  have 
neglected  to  preserve  his  conversation,  it. 
was  perhapaat  this  interview  that  Dr.  Knox 
formed  the  notion  of  it  which  he  has  exhib- 
ited in  his  "  Winter  fivenings." 

On  Friday,  June  35, 1  dii^  with  him  at 
General  Paoli's,  where»hesavs  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  I  love  to  dine." 
There  was  a  variety  of  dishes  much  to  his 
taste,  of  ail  which  he  seemed  to  me  to  eat 
sb  much,  that  I  was  afraid  he  might  be  hurt 
by  it;  and  I  whispered  to  the  General  my 
iear,  and  begged  he  might  not  press  him. 
'<  Alas  I  **  said  the  General,  "  see  how  very 
ill  he  looks;  he  can  live  buVa  very  short 
time.  Would  you  refuse  any  slight  grati- 
fications lo  a  itian  under  sentence  of  death? 
There  is  a  humane  custom  in  Italy, 
by  which  persons  in  that  melancholy  sit- 
uation are  indulged  with  having  whatever 
they  like  best  to  eat  and  drink,  even  with 
expensive  delicacies." 

1  showed  him  some  verses  on  Lich6ekl 
by  Miss  Seward,  which  I  had  that  day  re- 
ceived from  her,  and  had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  him  approve  of  them.  He  confirmed 
to  me  the  truth  of  a  high*  compliment  which 
I  had  been  told  he  had  paid  to  that  lady, 
wlieu  she  mentioned  to  him  **  The  Cohun- 
biade,**  an  epick  poeni,  by  Madame  du 
Boecage: — '*  Madam,  there  is  not  any  thina 
equal  to  your  dest;ription  of  the  sea  ronnd 
the  North  Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  Captain  Cook." 

[I  have  thus  quoted  a  compli-  Gent.  Mag. 
ment  paid  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  i7»» 
of  this  lady's  poetical  pieces,  and  ^  '*'' 
I  have  withheld  his  opinion  of  herself, 
thinking  that  she  might  not  like  vL  I  am 
afraid  tbat  it  has  reached  her  by  some  oth- 
er means,  and  thus  we  may  account  for  the 
various  attacks  made  by  her  on  her  venera- 
ble towsnman  since  his  decease;  some 
avowed,  and  with  her  own  name — others, 
I  believe,  in  various  forms  and  ander  seve- 
eral  signatures.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
the  scraps  ^  of  letters  between  her  and  Mr. 


^  [  A  specimen  of  these  scraps  will  amase  the 
reader,  and  more  than  justify  Mr.  Boswell's 
censure  of  Miv  Sewaid. 


■  MISS    SEWARD    TO  JCa.  HATI.KT. 


MTSS. 


"  Yon  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson's  *  Lives  of  the 
Poets  :'  they  have  excited  yoorgenenMM  indigna- 
tion: a  heart  like  Mr.  Hayley's  wonld  abriak  bonk 
astonished  to  perceive  a  muid  so  enrwhed  with 
the  power  of  genhis,  capable  of  aneh  cool  ranlig- 
Bity.    Yet  the  €^enUemm*9  Mt^agku  ftv/ti 
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Hayley,  impotentlj  atteioptinff  to  under- 
Riine  the  noble  pedestal  on  which  public 
ofiinioQ  bas  placed  Dr.  Jobnaon^] 

'*TO   MRS.    THRALI. 

Lettrm,  "  A  measage  came  to  me  yesterday 
TDi.  ii.  to  teU  me  that  Macbean  is  dead,  an 
p.  S7S.   ^^  ^^^^^  ^y^  ^^*  innesa.    He  was 


these  QDwofthy  eflbits  to  hiigbt  the  laamU  of  aa- 
dottbted  fame.  O  thmt  the  venom  may  fall  whisra 
it  ought! — that  the  breath  of  public  coBtempt  amy 
blow  it.  from  the  beaateone  wreathe,*'  Jke:  ho, 
**  I  tamiirom  this  comet  in  literatare  \j)r,  Jokt^ 
»&n)  to  iu  SvK,—Mr.  HayUy  ly 

**JIR.   HATLXT   TO   1C18I    8KWAR0. 

»*5thAttgUit. 

"  \  have  read  the  •  livet  of  the  Poeta,  with  w 
moeh  indigQatioo  as  yon  can  give  me^  credit  ibr^ 
with  a  alrattge  mixtnre  of  deteetatioo  and  delight 
As  his  language,  to  give  the  devil  his  doe,  is 
frequently .  saUime  and  enriched^  with  certain 
diabolical  graces  of  his  own,  I  continue  to  listen 
to  him,  whenever  he  speaks,  with  an  equal  mix- 
ture of  admiration  and  abhorrenpe." 

Hayley  seems  to  have  been  pooled  between 
h»  real  admiration  of  Johnson  and  his  wish  to  ap- 
pear to  share  the  indignation  of  jiis  fait  corres- 
pondent, who  evidently  did  not  like  the  expres- 
sbn  of  **  delight**  and  **  admvratum*^  with 
which  Hayley  had  qualified  his  asnot.  She 
therefore  aitfiiiry  enough  seeks  to  enlkt  him  more 
tbofoughly  in  her  cause  by  insinuating  that  John- 
ion,  w^  was  then  at  Lichfield,  and  whom,  after 
Chnrehill,  she  calls  **JmmeaU  Pamposo,**  had 
spokaa  ooldly  of  Haylay's  poetry,  while,  she 
'*  kept  an  wdi^tnant  §ilenee»  '*  This  portly  suc- 
ceeds, sod  Hayiev's  reply  k  a  little  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  keful  lady. 

*«15tli  October. 
"  Your  account  of  Pompoio  delights  mo-^that 
noble  leviathan  who  lashes  the  troubled  wateia 
ioto  a  enbrmia  but  mischievous  storm  of  turbulence 
tnd  mud,'^  &c 

Dot  she  was  still  dissatisfied :—<*  I  am  dubious," 
ihe  says,  "  about  the  epithet  noble;  **  and  then 
the  proceeds  with  a  long  eee-saw  goHmathiaa 
of  )iraise  and  dispraise  of  his  charity  and  genius  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  his  acrimony,  envy,  maljg- 
nitv,  bigotry,  and  superstition,  on  the  otner. 

Miss  Seward  stated  afterwards  that  this  trash 
had  been  pvhlUhed  without  her  consent;  though 
•he  admitted  having  sent  it  to  some  of  her  distant 
friends,  **  induced  by  the  wit  and  elegance  of 
the  Haylean  passages.'*  This  hitter  motive  the 
Editor  is  sorry  to  say  he  wholly  disbelieves,  for 
he  finds  that  the  Haylean  passages  are  but  hoo, 
•ad  contain  but  thvrty-tw  lines  of  the  letter^ 
press;  while  Miss  Seward*s  own  are  four  in  nan»^ 
ber,  and  extend  to  a  hundred  and  mnetyrone 
lines;  that  the  correspondence  begins  and  ends 
with  her,  and  clearly  has  no  objects  whatsoever 
hot  to  exalt  henelf  and  depreciato  Dr.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Hayley  attempted  to  ridicule  Johnson  in  the 
character  of  Mumble  in  one  of  his  dull  rhyming 
comedies,  and  in  a  Dialogue  of  the  Dead,  which 
wu  dead-bora. — Ed.] 
'  [This  pamege  is  an  exHact  from  Mr.  Boswell's 


one  of  those  who,  as  SwiJl  says,  stood  at 
m  screen  luettffeen  me  and  death.  He  has,  I 
hope,  made  a  good  exchange.  He  was 
very  pious';  he  waa  very  innocent ;  he  did 
no  ill :  and  of  doing  eood  a  (tontinnal  ten- 
oar  of  distress  allowed  him  few  opportuni- 
ties :  he  was  very  highly  esteemed  in  the 
hoHse"."] 

On  Sunday,  June  S7, 1  found  htm  rather 
better.  1  mentioned  to  him  a  younp;  man 
who  waa  going  to  Jamaica  with  his  wrfe 
and  children,  in  expectation  of  beino^  pro- 
vided for  by  two  of  lier  brothers  settied  in 
that  island,  one  a  clergyman  and  Ihe  other 
a  physician.  Johnson,  "ft  is  a  wild 
scheme,  sir,  unless  he  has  a  positive  and  de- 
liberate invitation.  There  was  a  |)oor  girl, 
who  used  to  come'  about  me,  who  had  a 
oottsin  in  Barbadoes,  that,  in  a  letter  to  her, 
expressed  a  wish  she  should  come  out  to 
that  island,'and  expatiated  on  the  comforts 
and  happiness  of  her  situation.  The  poor 
girl  went  out:  her  cousin  was  much  sur- 
prised, and  asked  her  how  she  could  think 
of  coming.  *  Because,'  said  she.  *  yon  in- 
cited me.»— *  Not  I,'  answered  tne  cousin. 
The  letter  was  then  produced.  *  I  see  it  is 
true,'  said  she,  '  that  I  did  invite  you  :  but 
I  did  not  think  you  would  come.'  They 
iodffed  h^r  in  an  oat-house,  where  she  pass- 
ed ner  time  miserably ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  an  opportunity  she  returned  to  England. 
Always  tell  this  when  you  hear  of  people 

going  abroad  to  relations  upon  a  nouoh  of 
eipg  well  received.  In  the  case  which 
you  mention,  it  is  probable  the  cksrgyman 
spends  all  he  gets,  and  the  physician  does 
not  know  how  much  he  is  to  get." 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's, with  General  Paoli,  Lord  EHot 
(formerly  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot),  Dr. 
Beattie,  and  some  other  company.  Talk- 
ing of  Lord  Chesterfieki : — Johnson.  *<  His 
manner  was  exquisitely  elegant,  and  he  had 
more  knowledge  than  T  expected."  Bos- 
WBLL.  <^  Did  you  find,  sir,  his  conversa- 
tion to  be  of  a  superiour  style  f  "  John- 
son. "  Sir,  in  the  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him  I  had  the  best  right  to  supe- 
riority, for  it  was  upon  philology  and  lit* 
erature.**  Lord  Eliot,  who  had  travelled  al 
the  same  time  with  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord 
Chesterfield's  natural  son,  justly  observed, 
that  it  was  strange  that  a  man  who  showed 
he  had  So  much  affection  for  his  son  as 
Lord  Cheaterfield  did,  by  writing  so  many 
long  and  anxious  letters  to  him,  almost  all  of 
them  when  he  was  secretaryof  state,  which 
certainly  was  a  proof  of  great  goodness  of 
disposition,  should  endeavour  to  make  his 


controTefsy  ^ith   Mas   Seward — Gentleman* s 
Magazine,  1793,  p.  1011.'£d.] 

'  [The  Charter-House,  into  which  Johnson 
hadpiocared  his  adminon.— En.] 
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Mon  &  TsscaL  Hib  lordship  told  us  that 
Foote  hid  intended  to  bring  on  the  stage  a 
father  who  had  thus  tutored  his  son,  and 
to  show  the  soa  an  honest  roan  to  every 
one  else,  Imt  practising  his  father^s  maxims 
upon  him,  and  cheatinff.  him*.  JoHNSoir. 
<<  I  am  cnnch  pleased  wiw  this  design ;  but 
I  think  there  was  no  occasion  to  make  the 
son  honest  at  all.  No;  he  should  be  s 
consummate  rogue :  the  contrast  between 
honesty  and  knavery  would  be  the  stroiu^- 
er.  It  should  b&  contrived  so  that  the  fa- 
ther should  be  the  only  suJOfererby  the  son's 
villany,  and  thus  there  would  be  poetical 
justice." 

ibwk.  [Johnson  said  that  he  had  once 
4popa.  seen  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  Chester- 
S09  field's  son,  at,Dodsley's  shop,  and 
was  so  much  struck  with  his  awkward  man- 
ner and  aj^earance,  that  he  could  not  help 
Qsking  Mr.  Dodsle^  who  he  wa&l. 

Ue  put  Lord  Euot  in  mind  of  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Hartei.  ««I  know,"  said  he,  "  Harte 
was  your  lordship's  tutor,  and  he  was  also 
tutor  to  the  Peterborough  fainily*  Pray, 
my  lord,  do  you  recollect,  any  particulars 
that  he  told  you  of  Lord  Peterborough  ? 
He  is  a  favourite  of  mine^,  and  is  not 
enough  knt>wn  ;  his  character  has  been  on- 
ly ventilated  in  party  pamphlets."  Lord 
Eliot  said,  if  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  so  good 
as  to  ask  him  any  questions,  he  would  tell 
what  he  could  recollect.  Accordingly  some 
things  were  mentioned.  **But,"  said  his 
lordship,  *'  the  best  account  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough that  I  have  happened  to  meet  with 
is  in  *  Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs.'  Carle- 
ton  was  descended  of  an  ancestor  ^  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Deny.  He  was  an  officer ;  and,  what  was 
rare  at  that  time,  had  some-  knowledge  of 
engineering."  Johnejpn  said,  lie  had  never 
heard  of  the  book^  Lord  Eliot  had  it  at 
Port  EUot;  but,  af\er  a  good  deal  of  inquiry, 
procured  a  copy  in  London  ^,  and  sent  it  to 
Johnson,  who  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
that  he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came, 
but  was  so  much  ^eased  with  it,  that  he 
sat  up  till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found 
in  it  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  he  could  not 
doubt  of  its  authenticity ;  adding,  with  a 
smile  (in  allusion  to  Lioid  Eliot's  having 
recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage),  "  1 
did  not  think  a  voimf  lard  couki  have  men- 
tioned to  me  a  book  m  the  English  history 
that  was  not  known  to  me." 

An  addition  lo  our  company  came  aAer 


we  went  up  to  the  drawingwroom ;  Dr. 
Johnfion  seemed  to  rise  iu  spirits  as  his  aiw 
dience  increased.  He  sakl,  ne  wished  Loid 
Orford'sjf>ictures5  and  Sir  Ash  ton  Lever's 
museum^ might  be  purchased  by  the  pub- 
lick9  because  both  the  money,  and  the  pic- 
tures, and  the  curiosities  wovkl  remain  ia 
the  country;  whereas  if  they  were  aokl  into 
another  kingdom,  the  Jiation  wouU  inde^ 
get  some  mone^,  but  would  loee  the  pic- 
tures and  curioBities,  Whieh  it  would  be  de- 
sirable we  should  have  for  improvement  ia 
taste  and  natural  history.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  as  the  nation  was  much  in'  want 
of  money,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
take  a  large  price  from  a  foreign  state? 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discu8«ion  of 
the  difference  between  intuition  and  sagaci- 
ty ;  one  being  immediate  in  its  effect,  the 
other  requiring  a  circuitous  process;  one, 
he  observed,  was  the  eye  of  tne  mind,  the 
other  the  noje  of  the  mind?. 

A  young  gentleman*  present  took  up  the 
argument  against  him,  and  maintained  that 
no  man  ever  thinks  oTihe  note  of  the  mind^ 
not  adverting  that  though  that  figurative 
sense  seems  aCrsnge  to  us,  as  veiy  unusoal, 
it  is  truly,  not  more  forced  than  Hamlefs 
«  In  my  mindU  eye,  Horatio."  He  persist- 
ed much  too  long,  and  appeared  to  Johnson 
as  putting  himself  forward  as  his  aqtagonist 
with  too  much  presumption:  upon  wliich 
he  called  to  him  in  a  loud  tone,  \*  What  is 
it  you  are  contending  for,  if  you  he  contend- 
ing ?  " — And  afterwards  imagining  that  the 
gentleman  retorted  upon  him  with  a  kind  of 
smart  drollery,  he  said,  "  Mr.  ••^»  it  does 
not  become  you  to  talk  so  totne.  Besides, 
ridicule  is  not  your  talent ;  you  have  tkere 
neither  intuition  nor  sagacity." — The  Gen- 
tleman protested  that  he  had  intended  no 
improper  IVeedoro,  but  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  Dr.  Johnson.  AAer  a  short 
pause,  during  which  we  were  somewhat  un- 
easy J — JoHifgoK.  "  Give  me  your  hand» 
sir.    You  were  too  tedious,  and  I  was  too 


>  [See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  1«8.^Ed.] 

'  (See  amte,  pt  278,  his  obserfatwn  oa  Pope's 
noble  frimdt.— Ed.] 

'  [This  is  absurd — Carieton  himself  was  in  one 
of  James's  sea  fights  long  prk>r  to  the  siego  of 
Deny. — Ed.] 

*  [Carleton's  veiy  smnsiog  Memoin  were 
vspahUihed  m  1808,  m  an  8to.  vobms.— £d.] 


B  [The  fine  Houghton  collection,  which  was 
sold  to  the  Empress  of  Rnana. — Ed.] 

*  [Sir  Asbton  Lever  was  knighted  by  Geoige 
the  Third.  He  died  in  1788.  His  cetebrfted 
mnseam  (valued  before  a  committee  of  the  boose 
of  commons  at  58»000^)  was  disposed  of,  in 
1784,  by  a  private  lottery,  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  who 
removed  it  to  AJbion-plaee,  Blackfrian-bridge, 
where  it  was  for  many  years  open  as  an  eahim- 
tion.  The  several  articles  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed were  afterwards,  sold  separately  by  auction. 
—Ed.] 

^  [These  illnstrations  were  probably  siugested 
by  the  radical  meaning  of  tbe  words,  the  mi  of 
which,  in  Latin,  properly  belonp  to  eight,  and 
the  latter  to  amelL — ^Ed.] 

*  [Tlie  epithet  <*  yotiiy  "  was  adiled  after  tbe 
two  fist  editions,  and  the  *****  substituted  in- 
stead of  a  dash ,  which  lead  to  a  i 

that  Tooiif  He.  Burke  was  mssBL-^ED.] 
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shorU**  Mr.  •••••.  «  Sir,  I  am  honoured 
hy  your  attenlion  in  any  way.*'  JoHvsoir. 
«  Come,,  eir,  let  Hi  have  no  more  of  it  We 
offended  one  another  by  our  contention ; 
let  us  not  offend  the  compftny  by  our  com-> 
plimentB." 

He  now  said,  he  wished  much  to  go  to 
Ital^,  and  that  he  dreaded  passing  the  win- 
ter in  England,  i  said  nothing ;  but  en- 
ioved  a  secnst  satisfaction  in  thinking  that 
I  had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to 
make  stich  a  scheme  practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  38, 1  bad  the  honour 
to  receive  from^the  Lord  Chancellor  the  fol- 
k>wing  letter: 

**  TO./AMBS  BOSWSLt,  BSQ. 

<<Sia, — ^I  should  have  answered  your 
letter  immediateljr,  if  (being  much  enjraged 
when  I  received  it)  I  had  not  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  and  forgot  to  open  it  till  this  inom* 

ing** 

"  I  am  much  obligeii  to  you  fof.the  sug- 
ration ;  and  I  will  adopt  and  press  it  as 
far  as  I  canr  'The  best  argument,  I  am  sur^, 
and  I  hope.it  is  not  likely  to  fail,  is  Dr. 
Johnson*^  merit.  Bui  it 'will  be  necessary,, 
if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate,  as  to -miss  see- 
ing you,'  to  converse  with.  Sir  Jdbhus  on 
the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to  ask,— 4n  short, 
upon  the  means  of  setting  him  out.  It 
would  be  a  reflection  on  us  all  if  such  a 
man  should  perish  for  want  of  the  means  to 
take  care  of  nis  health.    Yours,  &c. 

"  THyai.ow." 

This  letter  gave  me  very  high  satisfac- 
tion ;  I  next  day  went  and  showed  it  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  it.    He  thought  that  I  should 
now  communicate  the  negotiation  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  wh<>  might  aAerwards  Complain 
if  the  attention  with  which  he  had  beenr 
honoured  should  be  too  long  concealed  from 
him.     I  intended  to  set  out  for  Scotland 
next  morninfif ;   but  Sir  Joshua  cordially 
insisted  that  I  should  stay  another  day,  that 
Johnson  and  I  might  dine  with  hhn,  that 
we  thvee  might  talk  of  his  Italian  tour,  and, 
as  Sir  Joshua  expressed  himself,  "  have  it 
all  out."    I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  was 
told  by  him  that  he  was  rather  better  to- 
day.    BoeWBLXi.     "I   am  very  anxious 
about  you,  sir,  and  particularly  that  vou 
should  ^o  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  which  I 
believe  u  your  own  wish. '»  Jorkson.  "  It  is, 
■ir."    BoswBLL.    "  You  have  no  objection, 
I  presume,  but  the  money  it  wouki  re- 
quire.'*   Johnson.    "Why, no, sir."    Up- 
on which  I  gave  him  a  particular  account 
of  what  had  been  done,  and  read  to  him  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  letter.    He  listened  with 
much  attention ;  then  wannly  sauI,  "  This 
M  taking  prodigious  pains  about  a  man." 
''  0,  sir,^  said  I,  with  most  sincere  aflfectioot 


''your  (Hends  would  do  every  thing  for 
you."  He  paused, — grew  more  and  more 
agitated, — till  tears  started  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  exclaimed  with  fervent  emotion, 
^GoD  bless  you  all  f*  I  was  do  affected 
that  I  also  shed  tears. '  AAer  a  short  si" 
lence,  he  renewed  and  extended  his  grate- 
ful benediction,  <'God  bleds'you  all,  for 
Jesus  Crbist's  sake."  We  both  remain- 
ed for  some  time  unable  to  speak.  He  rose 
.suddenly  and  quitted  the  room,  quite  melt- 
ed in  tenderness.  He'  staid  but  a  shor^ 
time,  till  he  had  recovered  his  firmness; 
soon  after  he  returned  I  lefl  him,  having 
first  engaged  him  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  next  day.  I  never  was  again 
under  that  roof  which  I  had  so  long  rever- 
enced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  80,  the  friendly 
confidential  dinner  with  Sik*  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds took  place,  no  other  company  being 
{>reseht.  Had  I  known  that  this  was  the 
BSt  time  that  I  sKould  enjoy  m  this  world 
the  conversation  of  a  fnend  whom  I  so 
much  respected,  and  from  whom  I  derived 
so  much  instruction  and  entertai^iment,  1 
should  have  been  deeply  aflC^ted.  When 
I  now  look  back  to  it,  I. am  vexed  that  a 
Single  word  should  have  been  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sanguine 
in'  our.  expectations,  that  we  expatiated 
with  confidence  on  the  liberal  provision 
which  we  were  sure  ^ould  be  made  for  him, 
conjecturing  whether  munificence  would  be 
displayed  in  one  large  donation,  or  in  an 
ample  increase  of  his  pension.  He  himself 
catched  so  much  of  our  enthusiasm  as  to 
allow  himself  to  suppose  it  not  impossible 
that  our  hopes  might  in  one  way  or  other  be 
realized.  He  said  that  he  would  rather 
have  his  pension  doubled  than  a  grant  of  a 
thousand  pounds;  *^  For,"  saM  he,  <*  though 
probably  I  may  not  live  to  receive  as  much 
as  a  thousand  pounds,  a  man  would  have 
the  consciousness  that  he  should  pass  the 
remiainder  of  his  life  in  splendour,  how  long 
soever  it  might  be."  Cfonsidering  what  a. 
moderate  p^portion  an  income  of  six  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year  bears  to  innumerable 
fortunes  in'  this  country,  it  is  worthy  of  re* 
mark,  that  a  man  6o  truly  great  should  think 
it  splendour.    ' 

As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  liberality 
of  friendship,  he  told  us  that  Dr.  Brocklesby 
Lad  upon  this  occasion  offered  hkn  a  hunr 
dred  a-year  for  his  life  K    A  grateful  tear 


1  [It  ihoald  be  raoolleeted  that  the  amiable  ' 
and  accoDipliihed  man  who  made  this  genaroas 
offer  to  the  t&ry  ehampioD  wu  a  keen  wh^; 
wad  it  18  slated  in  the  Biographical  Dietumary, 
that  be  preaaed  iohnaoa  in  bb  last  ilhwai  to  re- 
move to  his  honae  for  the  more  immediate  coa- 
vraieDce  of  madioaJ  advice.  Dr.  BnickljBaby  died 
in  1797,  «t  76..    He  waa  a  very  intimate  firia^d 
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started  into  his  eye,  as  he  spoke  tliis  in  a 
faltering  tone. 

Sir  JoBhua  andj  endeavoured  to  flatter 
his  imagination  with  agteeahie  prospects  of 
happiness  in  Italy,  "^ay,"  said  lie,  "  I 
must  not  expect  much  of  that;  when  a  man 
goes  to  Italy  merely  to  feel  how  he  breathes 
the  air,  he  can  eiyoy  very  little." 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  in 
Ihe  country^  which  Johnson,  whose  melan- 
choly mind  required  the  dissipation  of  quick 
successive  variety,  liad  habituated  himself 
to  consider  as  a  kind  of  mental  imprison- 
ment "  Yet,  sir,"  said  I,  "  there  are  many 
people  who  are  content  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try." Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  as  in  the  physical  world :  we 
are  told  by  natural  philosophers  that  a  body 
is  at  rest  m  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it;  they 
wlio  are  content  to  live  in  th^  country  are 
jit  for  the  country." 

Talking  of  various  enjoyment,  I  argued , 
that  a  refinement. of  taste  was  a  disad\«n- 
tage,  aa  they  who  have  attained  to  it  must 
be  seldomer  pleased  than  those  wh9  have  no 
nice  discrimination,  and  are  therefore  sati»- 
fied  with  every  thing  that  comes  in  their 
way.  Johnson.  ^'^  Nay,  sir,  that  is  a  pal- 
try notion.  Endeavour  to  be  as,  perfect  as 
you  can  in  every  respect." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's coach  to  the  entry  of  Bolt-court. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  go  wiUi 
him  to  his  house;  I  declined  it,  from  an  ap- 

grehension  that  my  spirits  would  sink.  We 
sde  adieu  to  each  other  affectionately  in 
the  carriage.  When  he  had  got  down  upon 
the  foot-pavement,  he  called  out,  <<  Far^ 
you  well  I "  and,  without  looking  back, 
sprang  away  with  a  kind  of  pathctick  brisk- 
ness, if  1  may  use  that  expression,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  struggle  to  conceal  un- 
easiness, and  impressed  me  wi^  a  forebod- 
ing of  our'  long,  long  separation. 

I  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  to 
have  the  chance,  of  talking  over  my  negoti- 
ation with  the  Lord  Chancellor;'  but  the 
multiplicity  of  his  lordship's  important  en- 
gagements did  not  allow  of  it;  so  I  lefl  the 


of  the  celebrated  Charles  Townshend,  as  well  as 
of  Mr.  Bnrke  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  lOOOZ. 
in  his  will;  bat  recollecting  that  he  might  outlive 
his  friend,  or  that  the  legacy  might  fall  when  Mr. 
Burke  did  not  want  it,  he  requested  him  to  accept 
it  from  his  livirig  hand,  *^  ut  pigntu  amieitia.** 
Doctor  Brocklesby '8  name  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  Mr.  Barkers  playful  puns.  There  vrtm,  coteni- 
porary  with  him,  in  London,  a  low  quack  who 
called  himself  Doctor  Bock,  One  day  Mr.  Bnrke 
called  Drockleshy  Doctor  Rock,  and  on  his  taking 
some  ofience  at  this  disreputable  appellatk>ti,  Burke 
undertook  to  prove  algekrfUctUly^thaAii^eik  was 
his  proper,  name,  thns,  *^  Brock  —  b=sliock,'* 
or  *•  brock  h§$  b.  ;uakei  Rock."    Q.  £.  D,~^ 


management  of  thehusinew  in  the  bands  of 
Sir  Joshua  Revnolds. 

Soon  after  this  time  Dr.  Johnson  bad  th# 
mortification  of  being  informed  by  Mra. 
Thrale,  that  '<  what  £e  supposed  he  never 
believed  "  tvas  true;  namely,  that  Ac  was 
actually  going  to  marry  Signer  Piozzi,  an 
Italian  musick-master. 

[''MBS.    FIDZZI^   TO   DR.   JOHKaOIf. 
"« Back,  aoth  Jue,  [iisq 

"  My  dear  sib, — The  enclosed  is  i^pttenu 
a  circular  letter,  which  I  have  sent  y«i  ii. 
to  all  the  guardians;  butourfnend-  i^^*^ 
ship  demands  somewhat  more:.it  reqmres 
that  I  should  beg  your  pardon  for  conceal- 
ing from  you  a  connexion  which  you  must 
have  heard  of  by  many,  but  I  suppose  never 
believed.  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  it  was  con- 
cealed only  to  save  us  both  needless  paina. 
I  could  not  have  borne  to  reject  that  ooon 
sel  it  would  have  killed  me  to  take,  and  t 
only  tell  it  you  now  because  all  is  irrevoea- 
bly  settled,  and  out  of  your  power  to  pre* 
vent'  I  will  say,  however,  tnat  the  dread 
of  your  disapprobation  has  griven  me  some 
anxious  moments,  and  though,  perhaps,  1 
am  become  by  many  privations  the  most  in 
dependent  woman  in  the  world,  I  feel  as  if 
acting  without  a  parent's  consent  till  yoi 
write  icindly  to  your  faithful  servant, 

«  H.  L.  P.»] 

He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it;  but  in  yun 
[The  following  is  the  only  letter  of  ^^ 

Dr.  Joimson  on  this  si^bject  which  she 

has  published: — 

''dr.   JOHNSON   TO    MRS.    PlOZZr. 

••Londoa,  July  8tk,  ITM. 
^Dkas  MADAM, — What  you  have  Lencn, 
done,  however  I  may  lament  it,  I  tol  fi. 
have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  ^  "*" 
not    been    injurious    to  me :    I  therefore 
breathe  out  one  sigh  more  of  tenderness, 
perhaps  useless,  but  at  least  sincere. 

"  I  wish  that  Ood  may  grant  you  eveiy 
blessing,  that  yon  may  be  happy  in  this 
world  K)r  ita  short  continuance,  and  eter- 
nally happy  in  a  better  state ;  and  whatever 

>  [In  the  lady  *s  own  poblicatioB  of  the  mnsi 
pondence,  this  letter  is  given  ns  from  Mra.  PiozMt, 
and  is  signed  with  the  initial  of  her  new  name  ; 
Dr.  Johnson^  answer  is  also  addressed  to  Mis. 
Piozxit  and  both  the  letters  allude  to  the  matter  as 
done;  yet  it  appears  bj  the  periodical  publicatioas 
of  the  day  that  tke  marriage  did  not  take  place  until 
the  26tA  Jufy.  The  Editor  knows  not  how  to 
account  fbr  this  but  by  supposing  that  Mia.  Piosi,  lo 
avoid  Johnson^s  imoortuniti^,  had  atsCed  that  as 
done  which  waa  only  settled  to  he  done.  Any 
reader  who  is  curious  about  this  miserable  misal' 
Hanee  will  find  it  moat  acrimonioosiy  discussed 
in  Baratti's  Strieturei  in  the  European  MagaiiM 
for  178$,— £o,] 
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I  fmn  contribute  ux  yovr  happiness  I  am  ve- 
ry ready  to  repay,  for  <that  vindnesB  whieh 
flooihed  twenty  yean  of  a  H/e  radically 
wretched. 

"  Do  not  think  aligfathr  of  the  advice 
which  i  now  preaame  to  offer.  Prerail  ufj- 
on  M.  Pioszi  toBettlein  England:  you  may 
live  here  with  more  dignity  than  in  Italy, 
and  with  more  security:  your  rank  will  be 
higher  and  your  fortune  more  under  your 
own  eye.  Idesire  not  to  detail  all  my  rea- 
sons, but  every  argument  of  prudence  and 
interest  is  for  England,  and  only  some 
phantoms  of  imagination  seduce  you  to 
Italy 

"  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counsel 
is  vain;  yet  I  have  eased  my  heart  by  giv-: 
iog  it. 

<*When  Queen  Mary  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  Weltering  herself  in  England,  the 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  attempting  to 
dissuade  her,  attended  on  her  journey;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  irremeable  stream 
that  separated  the  two  kingdoms,  walked 
by  her  side  into  the  water,  in  the  middle  of 
which  he  seized,  her  bridle,  and  with  ear- 
nestness proportioned  to  her  danger  and  his 
own  affection  pressed  her  to  return.  The 
Qoeen  went  forward.  If  the  parallel  reaches 
thus  far,  .may  4t  go  no  farther.  The  tears 
'Ji»nd  in  my  eyes. 

<'  I  am  going  into  Derbyshire, .  and  hope 
JO  be  followed  by  your  good  wishes,  for  I 
4m«  with  greiit  affection,  your,  &.c. 

"  9A1I.   JoHHSOir. 

''  Any  letterathat  come  for  me  hither  will 
be  bent  me."] 

If  she  would  puUish  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
respondence riiat  passed  between  Dr.  John- 
son and  her  on  the  subject,  we  should  have 
a  full  view  of  his  real  sentimeots*  As  it  is, 
our  jud^ent  must  be  biassed  by  that  char- 
acterisUck  specimeh  which  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins has  given  os  [in  the  following  pa»- 
sage  1.] 

[About  the  middle  of  1784,  he 
p.*ml  ^^>  ^  appearance,  so  well,  that 
both  himself  and  his  friends  hoped 
that  he  had  some  years  to  livci  He  had  re* 
covered  from  the  paralytic  stroke  of  the 
last  year  to  such  a  decree,  that,  saving  a 
little  difficulty  in  his  articulation,  he  had  no 
remains  of  it:  he  had  also  undergone  a 
•light  fit  of  the  gout,  and  conquered  an  op- 
pression on  his  lungs,  so  as  to  be  able,  as 
Aimself  told  me,  to  fun  up  the  whole  stair- 
case of  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  day  of 
the  annual  dinner  there.  In  short,  to  such 
a  degree  of  health  was  he  restored,  that  he 
forsot  all  his  complaints:  he  resumed  sitting 
to  Opie  for  his  picture,  which  had  been  be- 


gun the  jr^ar  before,  but,  ^  believe,  was 
never  finislied,  and  accepted  sin  invitation 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Ashbourne  in 
Derbyshire,  prcmosing  to  stay  there  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  summer,  and,  in  his 
return,  to  visit  Mrs.  Porter,  his  daughter- 
in-^aw,  and  others  of  his  friends^  at  Lichfield. 
A  fow  weeks  before  his  setting  out,  he 
was  made  Uneasy  by  a  report  that  the  widow 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale  was  about  to  dis- 
pose of  herself  in  marriage  to  a  foreigner,  a 
singer  by  profession,  and  with  him  to  quit 
the  kingdom.^  Upoif  this  occssion  he  took 
the^  alarm,  and  ta  prevent  a  degradation  of 
herself,  and,  what  as  executor  of  her  hus- 
band was  more  his  concern,'the  desertion  of 
her  children,  wrote  to  her,  she  then  being 
at  Bath,  a  letter,  of  which  the  folbwin^ 
spurious  copy  was  inserted  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  December,  1784: — 

<^  Madam, — It  yon  are  already  ignomini- 
ously  married,  you  are  lost  beyond  redemp- 
tion;— if  you  are  not,  permit  me  one  hours 
conversation,  to  convince  you  that  such  a 
marriaffe  must  not  take  place.  If,  aAer « 
whole  hour's  reasoning,  you  should  not  be 
convinced,  vou  will  still  be  at  liberty  taact 
as  you  think  proper.  I  have  been  extreme- 
ly ill,  and  am  still  ill:  but  if  you  mnt  me 
the  audience  1  ask,  1  will  instantly  lake  a 
post-chaise  i^  attend  you  at  Bath.  Pray 
do  not  reAise  this  favour  to  a  man  who  hath 
ao  many  yeans  ioyed  and  honoured  you." 

That  this  letter  is  spurious,  as  to  the  Ian* 
guage,  I  have  Johnson's  own  authority  for 
saying;  but,  in  respect  of  .the  sentiments, 
he  avowed  it,  in  a  declaration  to  me,  that 
not  a  sentence  of  it  was  his,  but  yet  that  it 
was  an  adumbration  of  one  that  he  wrote 
upon  the  occasion*  It  may  therefore  be 
suspected,  that  some  one  who  had  heard 
him  repeat  the  contenu  of  the  letter  had 
^iven  it  to  the  public  in  the  fonn  in  which 
it  appeared. 

Wbat  answer  was  returned  to  his  friend 
ly  monition  I  know  not,  but  it  seems  that  it 
was  succeeded  by  aletter'  of  greater  length, 


*  [Here  Mr.  Bonvell  bad  hiserted  a  few  Ima 
of  die  parage,  which  the  Editor  thinks  riaht  to 
fivtiiifulL— Ed.] 


^  [It  appeafi  as  if  8ir  J.  Hawkins,  who  had  not 
had  the  advanCa|^  of  Meing  the  correspondeDce . 
pobliihed  by  Mra.  Piocsi,  had  made  aonie  confa- 
sion  aboot  these  letten.  h  aeems  clear  that  the 
firtt  of  the  series  biost  have  beea,  not  Johneon's 
jreoDOoeUwiee,  bot  Aer«,  {ante^  p.  406,  dated 
JSath,  30th  June.  To  tliat  JohoMiL  probably 
replied  bjr  the  letter,  the  conteati  of  which  are 
adumbrated  in  that  of  the  "  GentUman^g  Mag^ 
azine.^*  To  tbb  she  probably  rejoined  by  the 
letter  which  Sir  J.  Hawkins  says  that  he  saw,  to 
which  Johnson's  of  the  8th  Jnly,  ^iven  above,, 
may  have  been  the  repW.  Sir  f.  Hawkins  thinks 
that  there  were  thr^e  letten  from  Dr.  Johnson,, 
whereae  it  seems  probable  that  there  were  but  two. 
of  which  one  ooly  is  piheserved.— En.'] 
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Aritien,  asit.ail^rvards  i4[>peaT6d,  too  late 
to  do  any  go^A,  In  which  he  expreesed  an 
opinion,  tha^  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  had  forfeited  her  fame.  The  an^ 
swer  to  this  I  have  seen:  it  is  written  from 
Bath,  and  contains  an  indignant  vindica- 
tion as  well  of  her  conduct  as  her  fame,  an 
inhibition  of  Johnson  from  following  her  to 
Bath,  and  a  farewell,  conciudinff — '<TiU 
vou  have  changed  your  opinion  of  [Piozzi] 
let  us,  converse  no  more.^  . 

From  the  style  of  the  letter,  aooneluaion 
was  to  be  drawn  that  baffled  all  the  powers 
of  reasoning  and  persuasion: 

"One  argmnent  she scunm'd  np^ill  in, . 
The  thi^  was  done,  and  past  recalling ' ;  " 

which  bein^  the  caae,  he  contented  himself 
with  refleotinff  on  what  he  bad  done  to  pre* 
vent  that  whioh  he  Hiought  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  could  befal  the  progeny 
of  hia  friend,  the  alienation  of  the  aiiections 
of  their  nvother.  He  looked  upon  the  de- 
sertion of  cliildren  by  their  parents,  and  the 
withdrawing  >from  them  that  pi^tection, 
that  mental  nutriment,  wlilch,  in  their 
ypnih,  they  .are  capable  of  reoeiving,  the 
exposing,  them  to  tne  snares  and  tempta- 
tionS'Of  the  world,  and  the  soliciutions  and 
deceits  of  tlie  artful  and  designing,  as  most 
unnatural;  and  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
me,  written  from  Ashbourne,  thus  delivered 
his  sentiments: 

<<  Poor  Thf  ale  I  I  thought  that  either  her 
virtae  or  her  vice,"  (meaning,  as  I  under- 
stood, -by  the  former,  the  love  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  by  the  letter  her  pride)  ^<  would 
have  restrained  her  from  such  a  marriage. 
She  is  now  become  a  subject  for  her  ene- 
mies to  exult  overj  and  for  her  friends,  if 
she  has  any  lefl,  to  forsretor  pity.''] 

It  must  be  admitted  tnrat  Johnson  derived 
a  considerable  portion  of  hlippiness  from  the 
comforts  and  elegancies  which  he  enjoyed 
in  Mr.  Thrale's  family;  but  Mrs.  Thrale 
assures  us  he  was  indebted  for  these  to  her 
husband  alone,  who  certainly  respected  him 
sincerely.  He?  words  are,  **  Feneration 
for  huf  virtue^,  reverence  fin-  hi$  talentty 
delight  ffi  kie  'eonvereation,  and  habitual 
endurance  of  a  yol^e  my  husband  first  put 
iupon  me,  and  of  which  he  eonieniedly  tore 
M$  ihare  for  tixteen  or  seventeen  year*, 
made  me  go  on  so  long  with  Mr.  Johnson; 
^mt  the  perpetual  confinement  I  will  own  to 
have  been  terrifying  tn  the  first  years  of  our 
friendship^  and  irksome  in  the  Idst;  nor 
could  I  pretend  to  support  it  without  help, 
wf^en  my  coadjutor  was  no  more."  'Alas! 
how  diflerent  is  this  from  the  declarations 
which  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Tlirale  make  in 
his  lifetime,  without  a^ingle  murmur  against 

^  Pope  and  Bwift^a  MMeellaniM,  «*  Pfayllia,  or 
4fae  PkOfTOM  of  Love."— 'i^irsio*. 


any  pecuiiaritieB,  or  against  any  one  cur- 
cumatA^ce  which  attended  their  intimacv  I 


As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  great  manwhoae 
life  I  am  writing,  I  think  it  necessary  to  guard 
my  readera  againat  ihe  miataken  notion  of 
Dr.  Johnsco's  character,  which  this  lady's 
**  Anecdotes-'  of  him  jBuggest;  for  from  the 
very  nature  and  form  of  her  book,  ''itlenda 
deceptioa  lighter  wings  to  fly.'' 

-"  Let  it  be  remembered,"  says  an  emineBt 
critick  ^  "  that  she  haa  comprised  in  a  small 
volume  all  that  she  could  recollect  of  Dr. 
Johnson  in  twenty  years,  durina  which  pe- 
riod, doubtless^  some  severe  things  were 
said  by  him;  and  they  who  read  the  book  in 
two  hours  naturally  enough  auppoae  that 
his  whole  conversation  was  oi  this  oo&h 
plaxion.  But  the  fact  is,  Thave  been  often 
in  his  company,  and  never  imee  heanl  him 
sav  a  severe  tiling  to  any  one;  and  maay 
others  can  attest  the  same.  When  he  did 
say  a  severe  thing,  it  was  generally  extort- 
ed byignorancepretendiiuF  to  Imowied^, 
or  by  extreme  vanity  or  affectation. 

**  Two  instances  of  inaccuracy,"  adda  he, 
«*  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice: 

<'  It  is  said,  '  that  natural  rough-  rkm^ 
ness  of  his  manner  so  often  meniiof^  Anec 
ed  wmddj  notwithetaniing  the  r^gu^  ^^'^ 
larity  of  his  noiionfy  burst  ikro^h  themaU 
from  time  to  time;  and  he  once  £a4e  a  very 
eelehratedladv^  who  praised  him  with  too 
much  xealp^haps,  or  perhaps  too  strong  an 
emphasis  (whiehalways  offended  him\  con- 
sider what  herflaitery  was  worth  hefbrt 
she  choked  him  with  it.' 

"  Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  con 
traated  with  this.— The  person  thus  repre- 
sented as  being  harshly  treated,  though  a 
very  celebrated  lady,  was  then  jmbI  come  to 
London  from  an  obscure  situation  in  the 
country.  At  Sir  Joshua'  Reynokh's  one 
evening,  she  met  Dr.  Johnson.  She  very 
soon  began  to  pay  her  court  to  him  in  the 
most  fulsome  strain.  <  Space  me,  I  beseech 
you,  dear  madam,'  was  his  reply.  She  still 
laid  it  on,  '  Pray,  madam,  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this,'  he  rejoined.  Not  paying 
any  attention  to  these  warnings,  she  contin- 
ued still  her  eulogy.  At  length,  provoked 
by  this  indelicate  and  vain  obtrusion  of 


'  Who  baa  been  pleased  to  Ainiiah  roe  with  hii 
reinaifca. — ^Boa well.  [Tbii  * '  critic '  *  ia  no  donbt 
Mr.  Malone,  wboaa  MS.  aotea  on  Mn.  PiosB*8 
"  Anecdotea  *'  coataina  the  germe  of  tiieae  criti- 
ciama.  Several  of  hk  aimilar  aniaradvemons 
have  been  already  quoted,  with  the  editor'a  rea- 
sona  for  difering  eoentially  from  Mr.  Boawelt  aad 
Mr.  Malone  in  their  oBtimate  of  Mia.  Pioa&'a 
work.  See  ante,  pp.  142,  258,  260,  261,  a. 
Mr.  Malone*8  nptea  were  cooimnnMsated  to  m% 
by  Mr.  Markhind,  who  parchaaedthe  ▼olaoie  at 
the  aale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Jamea  BocweO, 
jomor,  m  1625 — Ed,} 
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complimeD'ts,  he  exclaimed,  <Dea]«8t  lady, 
coqsider  with  yourself  what  your  flattery 
is  worth,  before  you  bestow  it  so  freely.' 

\'  How  different  does  this  story  appear  i, 
when  accompanied  with  all  those  ciFCuin- 
ataiices  which  really  bc^long  to  it,  but  which 
Mrs.  Thrale  either  did  not  know,- or  has 
suppressed! 

y^  She  says,  in  another  place,  <  One  ^et^ 
Uemanih(neev€r,tDho  dined  at  a  fUfbUm€tn^$ 
house  in  hie  eonutany,  ^md  that  of  Mr. 
Thre^leyto  whom  i  was  olfliged  for  <A<  «t»- 
ecdote,  was  willing  to  enter  the  Hiits  in  der 
fence  of  King  William's  eJuiracter}  and 
having  opposed  and  contradicted  Johnson 
two  or  three  times ^  petulantly  enough^  the 
matter  of  the  house  hegon  to  feel  uneasy^ 
and  es^ect  disagreeable  consequences;  4o 
avoid  which, he  said,  loud  enofxtgh  for  the 
Doctor  to  hear,  <  Our  friend  here  has  no 
meaning  now  t'H  all  this,  except  just  to  re- 
Me  at  club  to-morrow  how  he  teased  Johu 
son  at  dinner  to-day;  this  is  tdi  to  do  Atmr 
self  honour.' — *  No,  upon  my  wordy*  replied 
theother^  ^f  see  no  honour  in  it,  whatever 
you  may  do.^ — '  Well,  sir,*  returned  Mt- 
Johnson,  sternly^  *  if  you  do  not  see  the 
honour,  I  am  sure  I  feel  the  disgrace.* 

"  This  is  all  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale 
was  not  in  the  company,  though  he  might 
have  related  the  storv  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  A 
friend,  from  whom  I  had^  the  story,  was 
present;  4ind  it  was  not  at  the  house  of  a 
nobleman.  On  the  observation  being  made 
by  the  master  of  the  house  on  a  gentleman's 
contradicting  Johnson,  that  he  had  talked 
for  the  honour,  &c.  the  gen tleo^an  muttered 
in  a  low  voice,  <  I  see  no  honour  in  it; '  and 
Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing:  so  all  the  rest 
(though  bien  trouoie)  is  mere  garnish^." 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times,  in  .the 
course  of  this  work,  to  point  out  the  incor- 
rectness of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  to  particulars 
which  consisted  with  my  own  knowledge. 
But  indeed  she  has,  in  flippant  terms 
enough,  expressed  her  disapprobation  of 

■  I        .  ■      I      ,  U  ■     ...M  •,  ,1  '■  I 

'  [The  **  critic  "  does  not  give  any  anthority 
for  ikis  stateroeiu  of  the  Btory;  and  when  he  him- 
self applies  the  terms  **  fulsome,  pain,  indeli- 
cate, and  obtrusive  '*  to  the  lady's  conduct, 
there  stems  no  great  reason  (knowing,  a»  we  do, 
ifbat  things  Johnson  did  on  any  slight  provocation 
say  even  to  ladies)  to  prerer  Mr.  Malone's  version 
to  Mn.i  Piozsu's.  See  also  an^e^  p.  169,  in  which 
it  will  be  isen  that  both  fioswell .  and  Maione 
were  well  aware  how  much  Johnson  was  dip- 
pleased  at  Miss  Morels  flattery.— Ed.] 

*  [Upon  this  anecdote  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  a^in,  as  the  "  critic  **  does  not  mention  his 
authority^  so  we  should  rather  believe  Mrs.  Pbzzi, 
who.  does  give  hers ;  and  as  she  certainly  had 
the  snbst^ce  of  the  story  right,  she  is  just  as 
likely  to  have  been  accorate  in  the  details  as 
Mr.  Maione,  who  bad  it,  Hke  herself,  at'  second 
hand.— Ed.] 
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that  anxions  deajire  of  aufiientichy  wnieh 
prompts-  a  person  who  is  to  secord  conver- 
sations to  write  them  down  at  the  moment. 
Unquestionably,  if  the^  are  to  be  recorded 
at.  all,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 
This  lady  herself  si^s,  ",T/o  reeoUeet,  houhf 
eteTs  and  to  repeat  the  sayings  of  Dt.  John* 
aon,  %s  almost  aU  th^  can  be  done  by  the 
writers  of  his  Life;  as  his  Ufe,  at  least 
since  myacquaintange  with  hdrn^  consisted 
in  little  else  than  talking,  when  he  was  not 
emphy^d  in  some  serious  piece  of  work.^' 
She  boasts  of  her  having  Kept  a  comaioB- 
pla^e  book;  and  we  find  she  lioted,  at  .one 
time  or  other,  in  a  very  hvely  fanner,, spe^ 
oim^ns  of  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  of  those  who  talked  with  him:  but  had 
she  done  it  recently,  they  probably  would 
have  been  Jess  erroneous,  and  we  should 
have  been  relieved  from  those  disagreeable 
doubts  of  their  authenticity  with,  which  w« 
must  now  pursue  them. 

She  says  of  him,  *^  He  was  the  most  char^ 
itable  of  mortals^  without  being  what  we 
call  an  active  friend.  pAdmirable  at  giving  ' 
counsel;  no  mmt  saw  his  way  so  clearly; 
but  he  would  not  stir  a  finger /of  the  astist» 
ance  of '  those  to  whom  be  was  willing 
enough  to  give  advice^**  And  again,  on 
the  same  page,  "If  you  wa^d  a  stiff ht 
favour,  yw  must  apply  to  people  of  other 
dispositions;  for  not  a  step  #o(ila  John- 
son move  to  obtain  a  man  a  vote  in  a  society ^ 
to  repaiy  a  compUm^^  which  might  be  Use* 
fid  orpl^josing,  ^0  write  a  letter  of  request , 
4*e.,  or  to  obtain. a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
more  for  a  friend  whoperhi^  had  alr£ady 
two  or  three.  No  force  eqiddurge  him  to 
diligence,  no  importunity  could  conquer  his 
resolution  to  stand  still." 

It  is  amazing  that  one  who  had  such  op 
portunities  of  knowing  Dr.  Johnson  should 
appear  so  little  acquainted  with  his  real 
character.  Jam  sorry  this  lady  does  not 
advert^  that  she  he^rself  ^ntradicts^  the  as- 
sertion of  his  beii^  obstinately  defective  in 
the  petities  morjiles,  in  the  little  endearing 
charities  of  sociaThfe,  in  conferring  smaMer 
favours;  forslie  saysi^'^^Dr.  Johnson  fufos 
liberal  enough  in  ^dnli$g  literary  assist* 
ance  to  others,  I  think;  avM  innmnerabU  are 

•  Jlnie,  0^265. 
'  *  [Mrs.  Piozzi  mav  have  been  right  6r  wrong 
as  to  the  degree  in  which  Dr.  Johnson*?  indolence 
operated  on  those  dccasions;  but  at  least  she  was 
sincere,  for  she  did  not  conoesd  Yrom  Johrkson  Atm- 
se//tbat  she  thojaght  him  negligent  in  doing  smal} 
favonfs:  and  Mr.  BosweU*s  own  work  affords 
severiJ  instances  in'  which' Johnson  exhibits  and 
avows  the  contri^dictions  u  bis  character  which' 
ace  here  impnled  .to  Mis.  PHozi  as  total  misrepre- 
sentations. The  truth  seem^  to  be  that  to  all  the 
little  idle  matters  abont  which  Mis.  Pipzci  teased 
him,  probably  too  oAen,  he  was  ver^  indifrereat; 
and  she  describes  him  as  she  found  bun.^ — ^En.] 
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theprefaeenf  iermons',  leeiwre$,a9tddedica^ 
Horu  vhieh  he  nsed  to  nUtke  for  people 
who  begged  of  Atm."  I  am  certain  that  a 
more  active  fiiend  has  rarel/been  found  in 
any  age.  Thie  work,  which  I  fondly  hope 
will  rescue  his  memory  from  obloqtiy,  con- 
tains a  thousand  instances  of  his  benevo- 
lent exertions  in  almdait  every  way  that  can 
be  conceived  ;  and  particaUrly  in  emplojr- 
ing  his  pen  with  a  jgeneFons  readiness  for 
those  to  whom  its  aid  could  be  useful.  In- 
deed his  obliging  activity  in  doing  little 
ofRces  6f  kindness,  both  by  letters  and  per- 
sonal application,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  iti  his  character;  and  for 
the  truth  of  this  I  can  appeal'  to  a  number 
of  his  respectable  friends:  Sir  Joshua  Rev- 
nolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Windham^-  Mr.  Mabne,  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir 
Robert  Chambers.  And  can^  Mrs.  Thrale 
forget  the  advertisements  which  he  wrote 
for  her  husband  at  tlid  time  of  his  election 
contest;  the  epitaphs  on  him  and  her  moth- 
er ;  the  playful  and  even  trifling  verses  for 
the  amusement  of  her  and  her  daughters: 
his  corresponding  with  her  children,  and 
entering  into  their  minute  concerns,  which 
shows  him  in  the  most  amiabte  light? 

She  relates,  that  Mr.  Cholmond^ley  i 
unexpectedljr  rode  up  to  Mr.  Thrgle's  car- 
riage, in  which  Mr.  Thrale,  and  she,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  were  travellin|r;  that  he  paid 
them  all  bis  proper  ^compliments,  but  ob- 
serving that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  rid- 
ing, did  not  see  him,  **  tapped  him  genihi 
en  the  ihonlder.  « ' Tit  Mr.  Cholmondcley,' 
9ayy  mv  htuband,  *  Well,  air—and  what 
if  it  is  Mr.  Cholmorideley  ? '  eayt  the  other , 
eteimly,Jv$t  Ufling  hi$  eyes  a  moment  from 
hie  book^  ana  returning  to  it  again  with 
renewed  avidity.**  This  surely  conveys  a 
notion  of  Johnson,  as  if  he  had  been  gross- 
ly rude  to  Mr.  Ghohnondeley,  a  gentleman 
whom  he  always  loved  and  esteemed.  If, 
therefore,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity 
fdr  mentioning  the  story  at  all,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  her  tenderness  for 
Dr.  Johnson's  character  would  have  dis- 
posed her  to  state  any  thing  that  tould 
8ofl4<n  it.  Why  then  is  there  a  total  silence 
as  to  what  Mr.  Cholmondeley  told  her.^ — 
that  Johnson,  who  had  known  him  from  his 
earliest  years,  having  been  made  sensible 
01  what  had  doubtless  a  strange  appearance, 


'  George  James  CholmoDdeley,  Esq.,  gnuidMn 
of  George,  third  Earl  of  Cholmoodeley,  and  ooe 
of  the  commiiBionem  of  excise;  a  gentleiuaii  res- 
pected for  his  abilities  and  elegance  of  mannera. 
— ^BoawsLi..  JHe  died  In  Feb.  1881,  «t  79, 
as  this  sheet  was  paasiiig  through  the  press.  It  is 
odd  that  the  flditor  sboutd  have  had  the  sanne  re- 
mark to  itiake  as  to  Mr.  Chmnberiain  Clark  and 
Mr,  Joddrel  so  nearly  At  the  same  time:  ante,  p. 
966  and  876.— Ep.J 


took  occasion,  when  he  aflerwarda  metbnn, 
to  make  a  very  courteous  and  kind  apokwy 
There  is  another  little  circnmstance  which 
I  cAnnot  but  remark.  Her  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1785 ;  she  had  then  in  her  posoca- 
sion  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson,  dated  in 
n77,  which  begins  thus:  *<  Choi-  Lntea, 
mondeley's  story  shocks  me,  if  it  be  »«*•  s- 
true,  which  I  can  hardly  think,  for  I  ^'^ 
am  utterly  unconscious  of  it:  I  am  Teiy 
sorry, 'and  very  much  ashamed."  Why 
then  publish  the  anecdote^  Or  if  she  did, 
why  not  add  the  circumstances,  with  which 
she  was  well  ae(|uainted  >  ? 

tn  his  social  intercourse  she  thus  pfoaa 
describes  him:  "  Ever  .mueing  tiU  Aaee. 
he  WM  eallt^d  out  to  converse,  and  ^^ 
conversing  tiU  the  fatigue  of  his  friends, 
or  the  promptitude  of  his  own  temper  to 
take  offence,  consigned  him  hack  again  to 
silent  meditation.**  Yet  in  the  same  book 
she  tells  us,  "  He  was,  however,  seldom  in- 
elined  to  be  silent  when  any  moral  or  lite- 
rary question  was  started;  asid  it  was  on 
such  occasions  that,  Uke  the  sage  m  '  Raa- 
selas,*  he  spoke^  and  attention  watched  his 
lips;  he  reasoned,  and  conviction  closed 
ht$  periods.**  His  conversation,  indeed, 
was  so  far  from  ever  fatiguing  his  ftieiidBS, 
that  they  regretted  when  it  was  interrupted 
or  ceased,  and  could  exclaim  in  Milton^ 
language, 


•J  With  thee  convening,  I  foiget  all  I 

I  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too  much 
in  behalf  of  my  illustrious  friend  in  say- 
ing, that  however  smart  and  entertain- 
ing Mrt.  Thrale's  "  Anecdotes  **  arc,  they 
must  not  be  held  as  good  evidence  as^ainst 
him;  for  wherever  an  instance  of  harshness 
and  severity  is  told,  I  beg  leave  to  doubt 
its  perfect  authenticity ;  for  though  there 
may  have  been  some  foundation  for  it,  yet. 


*  (See  ante,  p.  187.  Let  it  be  observed  that 
here  is  no  charge  of  &lsehood  or  inaociiracT;  tha 
stoiy  ii  admitted  to  be  tme,  bat  Mr.  BoaweU  aska, 
*<  why  did  aha  not  relate  the  apohigy  which  Joha- 
son  made  to  Mr.  CholmoDdeley  ?"  It  does  not 
appear  that  abe  knew  k:  and  &ially  Blr.  BoaweU 
inqaires,  **  why  pahlish  so  onfavoiiimble  an  anec- 
dote?** Why,  it  maybe  aaked  in  retnm,  has 
Mr.  BoaweU  pnbliabed  fifty  aa  nnfitvoiiiable  ?— 
Ed.] 

>  [Mr.  Botwell  hiooself  teOa  «  that  Johnson 
kept  snch  late  boon  that  be  woald  freqnently  oot- 
sit  all  his  company.  Surely  Mn.  Piozzi  was  hia- 
tified  in  saying,  in  a  colloqoial  style,  that  ancii  a 
cottveraation  bad  ended  from  '*  the  &tigne  of  hii 
fHeuda."  .dnte,  p.  183.>  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  ailer  her  deplorable  marriage  ahe  lost  mocfa 
of  her  reverence  and  regard  for  Dr.  Xohnaon,  and 
many  of  her  observations  and  expressiona  are 
tinged  with  vexation  and  anger;  bvt  they  do  not, 
in  the  Editor^s  opinion,  ever  amount  to  any  thiiw 
Uke  a  falaifioation  of  facto^-^Eo.] 
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iflce  that  oP  his  reproof  to  nhe  "  very  cele- 
brated lady,"  it  may  be  so  exhibited. in  the 
'  narration  as  to  be  very  unlike  the  real  fact 

The  evident  tenden^ttf  the  following 
anecdote  ^  la  to  represent  Dr.  Johnaon  aa 
extremely  deficient  in  affection,  tenderness, 
or  even  common  civility.  *'  When  I  tme 
dau  lamented  ike  h$$  of  a  fir$i  eounn 
killed  in  America, — '  Pri^e,  my  dear 
(said  he),  have  done  wtn  eanling;  h&w 
would  the  world  he  the  worse  for  it,  I  may 
ask,  ^  all  your  relations  were  at  onee 
spitted  like  larks,  and  roasted  for  Presto's 
supDer7* — Ft&tfo'was  the  de^.  thai  lay 
wiaer  the  table  while  we  talked,*'  I  sus- 
pect this  too  .of  exagrgeration  and  distor- 
tion. I  allow  that  he  made  h^  an  angry 
speech)  but  let  the  cireumstancea  fairly  ap- 
pear, as  told  by  Mr.  Baretti,  who  was  pra^ 
aenti: 

"  Mra.  Thrale,  while  aupping  very  heart- 
ily upon  larks,,  laid  down  her  knife  and 
fork,  and-abniptly  exclaimed,  *  0,  my  dear 
Johnson,  do  you  know  what  has  happened  ? 
The  last  letters  from  abroad  have  brought 
-us  an  account  that  our  poor  cousin's  head 
was  taken  off  by  a  cannon-half.'  Johpson,' 
who  was  shocked  both  at  the  fact  and  her 
light  unfeeling  manner  of  mentioning  it^ 
replied,  '  Madam,  it  woukl  give  you  very 
little^  concern  if  all  your .  lelationa.  were 
spitted  like  those  larks,  and  dressed  for 
Presto's  supper  a.'" 

It  is  with  concern  that  I  find  myself  oblig- 
ed to  animadvert  on  the  inaccuracies  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Anecdotes,"  and  perhaps  I 
may  be-  thoug*ht  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon 
her  little  collection.  Bu  t  as  from  Johnson's 
long  residence  under  Mr.  Thrale's  roof,  a|id 

^  [It  most  be  recollected  that  Baretti*!  evidence 
h,  in  this  case,  worse  thao  nothing,  he  having  be- 
come a  most  brutal  libeller  of  Mn.  Piozzi;  but 
even  if  his  veraioti  were  the  true  one,  Mr.  Boswell 
should  have  seen  that  it  made  Dr.  Johnson's  iHu»- 
tration  much  more  personally  and  pointedly  offen- 
sive than  as  told  by  Mrs.  Piozzi. — Ed.] 

*  tfpon  mentioning  this  to  my  friend  Mr. 
MHIkes,  be,  wKh  his  usual  readineai,  pleasantly . 
natcfaed  it  with  tbe  foMomingsentimental  onec- 
dote*  He  was  invited  by  a  young  man  of  fashion 
at  Paris  to  sap  with  him  and  a  lady,  who  had 
been  for  sonie  time  his  mistGess,  but  with  whom 
he  Was  going  to  part  He  said  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
that  he  really  feh  very  much  for  her,  ahe  was  in 
such  distress,  and  that  he  meant  to  make  her  a 
present  of  two  hundred  louis-d^ors.  Mr.  Wttkes 
observed  the  behavkrar  of  mademoiselle,  who 
aigbed,  indeed,  veiy  piteoualy,  and  soramed  eveiy 
pathetiek  air  of  grief,  but  ate  ^  less  than  three 
French  pigeons,  which  are  as  large  as  Engliih 
partridges,  besides  other  things.  Mr.  Wilkes 
whispered  the  gentleman,  **  We  ofteii  say  k 
Enghind,  e»eessiite  sorrow  is  exceeding  dri^, 
but  I  never  heard  excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding 
Perhaps  one  hundred  will  do."  The 
ok  the  Unt — ^Boswb&l. 


his  intimacy  with  her,  the  acconnt  which 
she  has  given  of  him  BMiy  have  made  an  un- 
favourable and  unjust  impression,  my  duty, 
as  a  faith f\]i  bioffrapher,  iias  obliged  me  re- 
luctantly to  perA>rm  this  unpleaaing  task  3. 

Having  left  the  |itofis  negotiation,  as  I 
called  it,  in  the  best  hands,!  shall  here  in- 
sert what  relates  to  it.  Johnson  wrote  to 
Sir  'Joshua  Reynolds  pn  July  6,  as  foOows: 
"•  I  anpL  going,  I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  try 
the  air  of  Derbyshire,  but  hope  to  see  yon 
before  I  go.  Let  me,  however,  mention  to 
you  what  I  have  much  at  heart  If  the 
chancellor  shoukl  continue  his  attention  to 
Mr.  Boswell's  request,  and  confer  with  yo« 
oii  the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  state, 
I  am  very  desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  asking  money  upon  false  pretences.  I 
desire  you  to  represent  to  his  lordship,  what, 
as  soon  as  it  is  suggested,  he  will  perceive 
to  be  reasonable, — that,  if  I  grow  much 
worae,  I  shall  be  afraid  to  leav^  my  physi- 
cianS)  to  suffer  the  inconvenrences  of  travel, 
and  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try;—^that,  if  I  grow  much  better,  of  which 
indeed  there  is  now  little  appearance,.!  shsll 
not  wish  to  leave  my  A-iends  and  my  domes- 
tick  comforts,  for  1  do  not  travel  for  plea- 
rare  or  curiosity;  yet  if  I  should*  recover, 
curiosity  would  revive.  In  my  present 
state  I  am  desirous  to  make  a  struggle 
for  a  little  longer  life,  and  hope  to  obtain 
aoroe  help  from  a  soAer  climate;  Do  for  me 
what  ^ou  can.''  He  wrote  to  me  July  S6  : 
<<  I  wish  yoar  affairs  could  have  |)ermitted  a 
longer  and  continued  e!kertion  oi  your  zeal 
and  kindness..  They  that  have  yonr  kind- 
neaB  may  want  your  ardour,  lii  the  mean 
time  .1  am  very  feeble  and  very  dejected." 

Bjr  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  I 
was  informed,  that  the  k)rd  chancellor  had 
caHed  on  hitn,  and  acauainted  him  that  the 
application  had  not  been  successful;  byt 
that  his  lordship,,  aAer  q)eakinff  highly  in 
praise  of  Johnson,  as  a  man  who  was  an 
nonour  to  his  country,  desired  Sir  Joshua 
to  let  him  know,  that  on  granting  a  mort- 
gage of  his  pension  ^,  he  shoa'ld  draw  on  his 


*  [The  Editor's  duty  has  obliged  Aim  to  en- 
deavonr  to  remove  the  **  nnjost  and  noiavoarable 
impressions"  fi^hich  Mr.  Boswell  has  given  of 
Mis.  Praoi;  but  he  is  too  well  aware  of  the  inev- 
itable Inaecnroey  of  all- anecdotes  nay,  even  of 
thoee  like  Mr.  BoswellV  owd^  written  down  after 
short  intervals — to  give  implicit  confidence  to  Mis. 
Piozsi*s  recollection;  the  oMef  ohum  of  her  Anec- 
dotes to  eredit  is,  that  they  are  eonfinbed  in  may 
instances  by  Dr.  Johnson'^  corrsspoodence^  and  in 
many  more  hr  Mr.  Boswell's  own  work.— En.) 

*  [Thia  offer  has  in  the  first  view  of  it  the  ap- 
pearanee  rather  of  a  commeieial  than  a  gra||itODB 
transactMa;  bat  Sir  #oahaa  cleariy  nnderrtood  at 
iho  making  it  that  Lord  Thnrk>w  desigaedly  psf 
it  m  thst  fonn*    He  was  fesrjhl  thst  Johaspn'S 
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lordship  to  the  amount  of  6*^6  Or  six  hun- 
dncd  pounds,  and  that  his  lordshiO  explained 
the  meaning' «r  the  mortlfiige  to  oe,  that  he 
wished  the  business  to  be  conducted  in  such 
a  manner,  that  Dr.  Johnsbn  should  appear 
to  be  under  the  least  possible  Obligation. 
Sir  Joshua  meritioned  tKarhe  had  by  the 
flame  post  communicated  ail  this  to  Dr. 
Johnson.    "  '  '  ^ 

How  Johnson  was  affeeted  upon  the  oc- 
casion-will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds: 

«*  Aibboorae,  9Ui  September. 

"  Many  words  I  hope  are  not  necessary 

between  you  and  me,  to  convince  you  what 

gratituHe  is  -excited  in  my  heart  by  the 

chancellor's  liberality,  and  your  kind  offices. 

•  ,        •  •  •  <r    .      «i      , 

<<  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  chancel* 
lor,  which,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will . 
be  pleased  to'seal  with  a  head,  or- any  othet 
general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him;  had  I 
sent  it  directly  to  him,  I'sbould  hate  seemed 
•  t »  overlook  the  favour  Of  your  intervention.** 

*  TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  I. 

•      •  « September,  17M. 

**  Mt  LORD^-^After  a  lon^  and  not  inat- 
tentive observation  of  mankind,  the  jjene- 
rosity  of  your,  lordship's  offer  raises  in  me 
'QOt  less  wonder  than  gratitude.  Bounty^ 
ko  libefally  testowed,  1  should  gladly  re- 
cede, if  my  ieondition  made  it  necessary; 
for,  to  ffuch  a  mind,  who  would  not  be  proud 
to  own.  his  obligations  f  But  it  has  pleased 
God  to'  restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of 
health,  that  if  I. should  now  appropriate  so 
much  of  a  fortube  destined  to  do'  good,  I 
9ould  not  escape  from  myself  the  charge  of 
advancing  a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the 
continent,  though  I  once  thoujB^ht  it  neces- 
sary, was  never  itiudh  encouraged  by  my 
fhysicia^s;  and  I  Was  very  desirous  that 
your  lordship  should  be  told  of  it  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  as  an  event  very  uncertain; 
for  if  f  grew  much  better,  I  should  »o<  be 
willinor,  if  much  worse,  not  able,  to  migrate. 
Your  tordship  was  first  solicited  without  my 
knowl^ge;  nut,  when  I  was  told  that  you 
were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  pa- 

high  spirit  woaM  indaoe  hin^  to  rejeet  it  as  a  do- 
UBtiM,  but  tbtfught  that,  in  llie  wav  of  loan  it 
mij^tbe  accepted.— ifaf0*iii**a  Life,  p.  S72. — 
Ed,]   . 

.  >^  SirJoahoaAayMlds,  on  aoeoaot  of  the  ex- 
eeHaoco  both  of  the  aeotiment  nod  aaprMaion  of 
tbif-l^rs  took  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  abowed  to 
aoroo  of  his/nenda:  one  of  whom  ILady  £««p«n, 
a  i$  $aid'\,  who  admired  it,  beiag^«Uowed  to  pe- 
i^B  1  leiaarely  at  home,  a  copy  was  niade,  and 
laand  ite  way  ioto  the  newa^afMrS  and  magaanaa. 
It  woa  tranaeribed  with  aoiQO  inaoconicioa.  I  print 
ft  Irom  the  original  draft  in  Johaaon's  own  hand^ 
Wilting.— BoawxLii. . 


tronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a  tttk- 
sal;  yet,  as  I  have  had  no  lon^  time  to  brood 
hope,  and  have  riol  rioted  in  imaginary  op- 
ulence, this  cold  reception  has  b^n  acarre 
a  disappointment;  and,  from  voar lordship^ 
kindness,  1  have  received  a  ben^t,  which 
onlv  men  like  you  are  able  to  bestow.  I 
shall  now  live  miM  eatior,  with  a  higlier 
opinion  of  niy  own  merit.  I  am,  my  lord, 
your  tordahip's  most  obliged,  most  gr«lefuL 
BDd  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johhson.** 

,  [An  incorrect  copy  of  the  above  H«wt 
letter,  though  of  a  private  nature,  f-si^ 
found  its  way  into  the  mibliek  pa-       ***" 

S'ers  in  ^this  manner.  It  was  ffiven  to'  Sir 
oshua  Reynolds,  unsealed,  to  be  deKrered 
to  Lord  Thurlow.  Sir  Joshua,  looking  up 
on  it  as  a  handsome  testimony  of  gratitude, 
and  as  it  related  to  a  transaction  m  which 
he  had  cdncemed  (umself,  took  a  copy  of  it, 
and  showed  it  to  a  few  of  his  Aiends. 
Among  these  was  a  lady  of  quality,  who, 
hnving  helird  it  read,  the  next  day' desired 
to  be  gratified  with  the  penlsat  of  it  at  home: 
the  usejihe  made  of  thts  favour  was,  the 
copying  and  sending  it  to  one  of  the  news- 
papers, whence  it  was  taken  and  inserted  in 
others^  as  also  in  the  Oentteman^i  and  many 
othfr  maganne$.-  Johnson,  upon  being 
told  that  it  was  in  print,  exclaimed  in  my 
hearing-—"  I  am  betrayed;  "but  soon  aftei 
forgot,  as  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  all  real  or 
supposed  injuries,  the  error  that  made  the 
publication  possible.] 

Upoii  this  unexpected  failure  I  abstain 
frona  presuming  to* make  any  remarks,  or  to 
offer  any  conjectures  ^.     " 

[This  affair  soon  became  a  topic  bo- 
of  conversation,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  cause  of  the  failure  was  therefiual 
of  the  king  hinuelf;  but  from  thefoibwing 
letter  it  appears  that  the  matter  was  never 
merUionea  to  his  nugesty;  that,  as  time 
pressed,  his  lordship  proposed  the  before- 
mentioned  arrangement  as  from  himaelf,  run- 
ning the  risk  of  obtaining  the  king^  subse- 
quent approbation  when  be  should  have  am 
opportunity  of  menlioning  it  to  bis  majesty. 
This  affoEtis  some,  and  yet  not  a  aatisftctonr, 


'  [R  is  lather  aiogalar  that  Mr.  Boowell,  wha 
waa  ao  aag^  that  8ir  J.  Hawkiaa  dkl  not  inqwa 
from  Sir  Joabua  about  the  beginning  of  this 
negotiation,  ahould  himaelf  have  been  ap  mock 
mown^igeataanottoipquinsaboatilaeiiA  If 
he  had  doiie.oo.  Sir  ioahaa  wc«dd  oo  doabt  hftfs 
commanicatod  to  him  Lord  Thoriow'a  letter  of 
the  18th  Nov.,  and  tbna  aaved  Mr.  Boowell  ths 
pain  whkh  k  ii  oloar  he  lelt  at  aoppoaiog  tiMt  the 
kifig  l^imself^ad  reieoted  bit  loidihip'a  bnmaiia 
propoaitkm.  It  asenvi  aomewhat  odd  thai  Sir 
/oahoa,  after  the  appoanuice  of  the  above  ptwgi 
ui  Mr.  Bosweiri  firat  edition,  did  not  explam  the 
uve  state  of  the  case  to  trim.  Seetfas  WowiM 
note.— £d.1 
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explanation  of  the  device  sagf^eated  by 
Lord  Thurlow  of  Johnson's  giving,  him  a 
mortgage  on  hi$  pension.] 

[''  LORD  THURLOW  TO  SIR  J.  RBTNOLDB. 
<•  lliundsy,  J8tb  NoVemlMr,  17S4. 
.  ''^Dear^jr, — My  choice,  if  that 
}^-  had  been  lefl  me,  would  certainly 
have  been  that  the  matter  should  not 
have  been  talked  of  at  alL  The  only  ob- 
ject I  rei^arded  was, my  own  pleaarure,  in 
contributing  td  the  health  and  comfort  of  a 
mun  whom  I  venerate  sincerely  and  highly 
for  every  part,  without  exception,  of  his  ez<p 
alted  character.  Thiayou  know  I  proposed 
to  do,  as  it  might  be  without  any  expense, 
in  ali  events  at  a  rate  itifinitely  below  the 
satisfaction  I  proposed  to  myself.  It  would 
have  suited  the  purpose  better  if  nobody  had 
heard  of  it,  except  Dr.  Johnson,  you,  and  J, 
Boewell  i.  Bui  the  rMef  objection  to  the 
rumour  it  that  hie  me^eety  u  mppoeed  to 
have  r^ueed  it.  Had  that  been  so,  I 
should  not  have  communicated  the^circum^r 
stance. ,  It  was  hnpossible  for  me  to  take 
th^  king's  pleasure  on  the  suggestion  I  pre- 
sumed to  move.  I  am  an  untoward  souci* 
tor.  The  time  seemed  to  press,  and  I  chose 
rather  to  itake  on  .myself  the  risk  of  hi^  ma- 
jesty's concurrence  than  delay  a  journey 
which  might  conduce  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
health  and  comfort. 

"  But  these  are  all  trifles,  and  scarce  de- 
serve even  this  cursory  explanation.  The 
only  question  of  any  worth  is  whether  Dr. 
Johnaon  has  any  wish  to  go  abroad,  or  oth- 
er occasion  for  my  assistance.  Indeed  he 
»bou1d  give  me  credit  for  perfect  simplicity, 
wImsq  I  treat  this  as  merely  a  pleasure  afford- 
ed me,  and  accept  it  accordinglv :  any  reluc- 
tance, if  be  examines  .himself  thoroughly, 
will  certainly  be  found  to  rest,  in  some  part 
or  other,  upon  a  doubt  of  the  dispositioa 
with  which  I  offer  it  I  am,  dear  sir,  with 
great  regard,  your  most  faithful  and  obedi- 
ent savant,  "  Thuriow."] 

Havingi  after  repeated  Reasonings, brought 
Dr.  Johnson  to  agree  to  my  removing  to 
London,  and  even  to  furnish  me  with  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  what  he  had  opposed;  I 
wrote  to  hidi)  requesting  he  would  write 
them  for  me;  he  was  so  good  as  to  comply, 
and  I  shall  extract  that  part  of  his  letter  to 
me  of  June  U ,  as  a  proof  how  well  he  coukl 


^  [That  this  letter  was  designedly  kept  from 
Mr.  &Mwell'B  knowledge  m  rendered  prubahle  by 
the  following  curioos  circiunttance.  On  the  face 
oT  the  origuud  letter  his  name  haa  been  oblitera- 
ted with  80  mnch  care  that  hot  for  the  di^'erent  col- 
oar  of  the  ink  and  Bonae  other  small  circamfltancee, 
it  would  not  have  been  djacoveiable;  it  it  aitfully 
done,  and  the  sentence  appeaim  to  nm  **  except 
Thr,  Jolmion,  you,  and  /"  i^<*  Botweil  '*  being 


exhibit  a  cautious  y^  encouraging  view  of 
it:  ■ 

<<  I  remember,  aqd  entreat  you  to  remem- 
ber, that  virtue  eft  viiiumjugere;  the  first 
approach  to  riches  is  security  from  poverty. 
Tne  condition  upon  wliich  you  have  my 
consent  to  settle  in  London  Is,  that  your 
expense  never  exceeds  your  annnal  iooeme. 
Fixing  this  basis  of  security,  you  cannot  be 
hurt,  and  you  may  be  very  much  advanced. 
The  loiBs  of  your  Scottish  b^sine6S,  which 
is  all  that  you  can  losie,  is  not  to  be  reckon- 
ed as  any  e<}uivalent  to  the  hopes  iamd  po»- 
aibilities  'that  open  here  upon  you.  If  you 
siicceed,  the  question  of  prudence  is  at  an 
end;  ever}'  body  will  thinx  tliat  done  right 
which  ends  happily-;  and  though  your  ex- 
pectations, of  ty  nich  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  talk^  too  mnch,  should  not  be  totally  an- 
swered, you  can  hardly  fail  to  get.  friends 
who  will  do  for  yeu.  ui  that  your  present 
situation  allows  you  to  hope;  and  Jf,  afler  a 
few  years,  you  should  return  to  Scotland, 
you  will  return  with  a  mind  supplied  by  va- 
rious. conversation,  (md  many  opportunities 
of  inquiry,  with  much  knWledge,  and  ma- 
terials for  reflection  find  instruction;" 

[*'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  DR.  ADAMS, 

•*  Lai40a,  1  lib  June  (July),  17S4. 

'Drar  sir^ — I  am   going   into 


Stafibrdahire*    and    Derbyshire    in   ^S^ 


quest  of  some  relief,  of  which  my 
need  is  not  less  than  when  I  was  treated  at 
your  house  with  so  much  tenderness. 
'  <'  I  have  now  received  the  Collations  for 
Xenophon,  which  1  have  sent  you  with  the 
letters  tha^  relate  to  them.  I  cannot  at 
present  take  any  part  ^  in  the  work,  but  I 
woukl  rath^  pay  for  a  Collation  of  Oppian 
than  see  it  neglected;  for  thQ  Frenchmen 
act  with  great  liberality.  Let  ns  not  fall 
below  thran. 

"I  know  not  in  what  state  Dr.  Edwards 
led  his  book  ^.  Some  of  his  emendations 
seemed  to  me  to  (h^e)  irrefragably  oertain» 
and  such,  therefore,'  as  ough|  not  to  be  lost. 
His  ruJe  was  not  (to)  change  the  text;  and, 
therefore,  I  suppose  he  has  lefl  notes,  to  be 
subjoined.  As  the  book  is  posthumous, 
some  account  of  the  editcnr  Ought  to  be 
given. 

<<.Yon  have  now  the  whole  process  of 
the^  cowrespondenoe  before  you.  When  the 
Prior  is  answered,  let  someapok)gybe  made' 
forme* 

^*l  was  forced  to.  divide  the  Collation, 
but  as  it  is  paged  you  will  easily  put  efvery 
part  in  its  p^per  place. 

"  Be  pleased  to  convey  my  respeciB  tcf 
Mn.  and  Miss  Adains.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

'«.  Sam.  Jobksoh.*^] 

s  [See  ante,  p.  200.— En.] 
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Let  ua  now^  conteiftpUite  Johnson  thirty 
years  afler  the  death  of  his  wife,  still  retain- 
ing for  her  alt  the  tenderness  of  affection'^. 


mg 


"TO    THB    REVEREND    MR.  PAGSETAW, 
AT  BftOMLET*. 

"  Si  a , — Perhaps  yoomay  remember,-  thdt 
in  the  year  l75d  yotf  conupitted  to  the  gtonnd 
my  dear  wife.  I  now  entreat  your  permit 
sion  to  lay*  a  sione  upon  her;  and  have  sent 
the  inscription,  that,  if  you  find  it  proper, 
you  ;may  signify  your  allowance. ' 

«  Ybu  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  show- 
ing the  place  wheire  she  lies,  that  the  stone 
may  protect  her  remains. 

«<  Mr,  Evland  will  wait  on  you  for  the 
inscription  ^  and  pTociire  it  to  be  enmved. 
You  will  easily  believe  that  I  shrink  from 
this  mournful  office.  When  it  is  done,  if  I 
have  strength  remaining,  I  will  visit  Brom- 
ley once  again,  and  pay  you  part  of  the  rie^ 
ip^t  to  which  you  have  a  right  from,  rev- 
erend air,  your  most  humble -servant, 

<«  Sam.  JoHirsoN." 
f 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr;  Long- 
ton: 

"  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  my  languid 
and  anxious  state,  I  have  some  reason  to 
complain  that  I  receive  from  you  neither 
inquiry  nor  consolation.  You  know  how 
much  I  value  your  friendship,  and  with 
what  confidence  I  etpect  your  kindness,  if 
I  wanted  any  act  of  tenderness  that  you 
could  perform;'  at  least  if  you  do  not  know 
it,  I  think  your  if^norance  isyburown  fault. 
Yet  how  long  is  it  that  I  have  lived  ahnost 
m  ^our  neighbourhood  without  the  least 
notice? — I  do  npt,  however,  consider  this 
neglect  as  particularly  shown  to  me^  I, hear 
two  of  your  most  valuable  friends  make  the 
lame  complaint.  But  why  are  all  thus 
Dverlookea.?  You  a^  not  oppressed  by 
sickness,  you  are  not  distracted  by  business; 
if  you  are  sick,  you  are  sick  of  leisure: — 
And  allow  yourself  to  be  told^  that  no  di»* 
ease  is  more  to  be  dreaded  ^r  avoided. 
Rather  to  do  npthing  than  to  do  good,  is 


^  [tf  Sir  J.  Hawking  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  aome- 
times  took  an  anfa?oara^e  impressloo  of  Dr.  John- 
•00*8  cuDdact,  Mr.  Boswell  oceaawnallv  mns  into 
the  other  extreme.  Barely  it  ii  do  mdi  ezempla- 
ly  proof  of  **  tehdeme»8  of  affectum  **  that  he» 
w  thirty-one  ^ear$,  liad  aegteeted  one  of  the 
^  fii^  officee  not  merely  of  affection,  bat  of  eomraoa 
regaid,  and  seems  to  have^been  aWakeoed  at  last 
to  the  melancholy  recoUectioB  only  by  the  near 
prospect  of  needio|f ,  hiaiaelf,  a  sipjUar  roemonaU 
Mr.  BoBwelPa  bjodicioas  pabegyrio  forcsB  oar 
thoa|plts  into  a  contrary  direction. — Ed.  J 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  820. — ^Boswsll. 

*  Printed  in  bit  works. — ^Boswelu 


the  lowest  stale  of  d  degraded  miad.  Bai- 
leau  says  to  his  pupil, 

'  Que  les  Ten  ne  soient  pas  Yotra  eterad  emploi, 
*  Calliv^  Toa  amis.'. s 

That  voluntary  debility  which  modern  lan- 
prnage  is  content  lo  term  indolence  will,  if 
It  is  not  counteracted  by  resolution,  renderin 
time  the  strongest  faculties  lifeless,  and  tarn 
the  flame  to  the  smoke  of  virtue.^-I  do  not 
expect  or  desire  to  see  you,  because  I  am 
much  pTeased  to  find  that  your  mother  stays 
so  long  with  you,  and  I  shoukl  think  you 
neither  elegant  nor  grateful,  if  you  did  not 
study  her  gratification.  You  will  pav  my 
respects  to  both  the  ladies,  and  to  all  the 
young  people. — ^I  am  going  northward  for  a 
while,  to  try  what  help  the  country  cait 
give  me;  but  if  you  will  write,  the  letter 
will  oorae  after  me.^ 

Next  day  he  set  out  on  a  jannt  to  Staf- 
fordshire and  Derbyshire,  flattering  himself 
that  he  mi^ht  be  in  some  degree  relieved. 

During  his  absence  from  London  he 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  several  of 
his  friends,  from  which  1  shall  select  what 
appears,  to  me  proper  for  publication,  with- 
out attending  nicely  to  chronological  order. 

.    "]>R.   JOHNSON    TO  i>R.    BROCKLESPV. 
»  AsUome,  aOlh  Jaly. 

''  The  kind  attentioto  which  you  have  so 
long  shoWn  to  my  health  and  happiness 
makes  it  asmnch  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  a  call 
of  interest  to  give  you  an  acjconnt  of  what  be- 
fklls  me,  when. Occident  removes  ^  me  from 
your  immediate  car&.  The  journey  of  the 
first  day  waa  performed  with  very  little 
sense  of  fatigue;  the  second  day  brought 
me  to  Lichfield  without  much  laasitude; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  have  borne 
such  violent  agitation  for  many  days  to- 
gether. Ten  Dr.  Heberden,  that  in  the 
coach  I  read  '  Cicevoniauus,'  which  I  con- 
cluded as  I  entered  Lichlpeld.  My  aflTec- 
tion  and  understanding  went  along  with 
Erasmus,  except  that  once  or  twice  he 
somewhat  unsKilftilfy  entangles  Cicero's 
civil  or  moral  with  his  rhetorical  character. 
— T  staid  five  days  at  LichfieU,  but,  beinff 
unable  to  walk,  had  no  great  pleasure,  and 
yesterday  (Idth)  I  came  hither,  where  I 
am  to  try  what  air  and  attention  can  pe> 
fbrm. — ^Of  any  improvement' in  my  hc«lth 
I  cannot  yet  please  myself  with  thepereep* 
tion.  ••••••. — The  asthma  has  no  abate- 
ment. Opiates  stop  the  fit,  so  as  that  I  can 
sit  and  sometimes  he  easy,  but  thejr  do  not 
now  procure  me  the  power  of  motion  j  and 

*  [Hiis,  by  an  error  either  of  the  trenseripl  or 
the  press,  was  printed  reeooera :  Mr.  Malone  mads 
the  correction. — £n.] 
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I  am  afVaid  that  my  general  stiength  of 
body  does  not  increase.  The  weather  in- 
deed is  not  benign;  but  how  low  is  he  aunk 
-whose  strength  depends  upon  the  weather! 
1  am  now  looking  into  Floyer  i,  who  lived 
with  his  asthma  to .  afanost  bis  ninetieth 
year.  His  book,  by  want  of  order,  is  ob- 
scure;^ and  his  asthma,  I  think,  not  of  the 
same  kind  with  mine.  Something^  how- 
ever, I  inay  perhaps,  learn. — My  appetiie' 
still  continues  keen  enough;  and  what!  con- 
sider as  a  symptom  of  radical  bealth,  I  have 
a  voracious  delight  in  raw  summer  fVuit,  of 
Tvhich  I  vra's  less  eager  a  few  years  ago. — 
You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  this 
account  to  Dr.  Heberden>  and  if  any  thing 
is  to  be  done,  let  me  have  your  joint  opin* 
ion.— Now— -o^ttf,  cwa! — let  me  inquire 
aller  the  Ciubi^.'' 

•SlatJolr. 

"Not  reao.iecting  tnat  Dr.  Heberden 
might  be  at  Windsor,  I  thought  your  letter 
loDg  in  coming.  But,  vou  know,  n(>cUura 
pthmUur^  the- letter  which  1  so  much  de-. 
aired  tells  me  that  I  have  k>at  one  of  my 
best  and  tenderest  friends  ^  My  comfort 
is,  that  he  appeared  to  live  like  a  man  that 
bad  always  before  his  eyesLthe  fragility  of 
our  present  existence,  and  was  therefore,  I 
hoj(>e,  not  unprepared  to  meet  his  Judj^e. — 
Your  attention,  dear  sir,  and  that  bf  Dr. 
Heberden,  to  ray  liealth,  is  extremely  kind. 
1  am  loth  to  think  that  I  grow  worse;  and 
cannot  fairly  prove  even  to  my  own  partial- 
ity that  I  grow  much  better." 

*«SCliAagiHt. 

**  I  return  you  thanks,  near  sir^  for  your 
unwearied  attention  both  medicinal  and 
friendly,  and  hope  to  prove  the  effect  pf 
your  care  by  living  to  acknowledge  it." 

*«  12th  Aoiiiit. 

*^  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  in  your 
thoughts,  and  mention  my  case  to  others  as 
you  have  opportunity.  I  aeem  to  myself 
neither  to  gam  nor  lose  strength.  1  nave 
lately  tried  milk,  but  have  vet  Ibund  no  ad- 
vantage, and  am  afraid  of  it  merely  as  a 
liquid.  My  appetite  isstill  good,  which  I 
know  is  dear  Dr.  Heberden's  criterion  of 
the  vi$  vita. — As  we  cannot  ndw  see  each 
other,  do  not  omil  to  write,  for  you  cannot 
think  with  what  warmth  of  expectation  1 
reckon  the  hours  of  a  post-day." 

« I4ili  Ancrnt. ' 
**  I  have  hitherto  sent  you  only  melan- 
choly letters;  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  some 
better  account..    Yesterday  the  asthma  re- 


'  [Sir  Jobs  Floyer,  M.  D.    See  anie,  vol.  L 
p.  82.-^Ed.] 

•  At  the  Ehsx  Head,  Enex-«treel.— Bubwell. 

*  Mr*  Allen,  the  printer. — Bobweli. 


mitted,  perceptibly  remitted,  and  I  moved 
with  more  ease  than  I  have  enjoyed  for 
many  weeks.  May  God  'continue  nis  mer- 
cy. This  account  I  would  not  delay,  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  lover  of  complaints  or 
complainers,  and  yetl  have,  since  we  part- 
ed, uttered  nothing  till  now  but  terrtnir  and 
sorrow.    Write  to  me,  dear  air."  •- . 

''leihAafvt. 
*'  Better,  I  hope,  and  better.    My  respi- 
ration gets -more  and  more  ease  and  .liberty. 
I  went  to  church. yesterday,  after  a  very 
liberal  dinner,  without  .any  incoavenience; 
it  is  indeed'  lio  k>ng  walk,  but  I  never 
walked  it  without  difficulty,  since  I  came, 
before.    ••••••  the  intention  was  only 

to  overpower  the  seeming  vis  inerikt  of  the 
pectoral  and  pulmonary  muscles. — I  am  fa- 
voured with  a  degree  of  ease  that  very 
much  deiighjta  me^  and  do  not  despair  of 
another  race  lip  the  staiia  of  the  Academy* 
— If  I  were,  however,  of  t^  humour  to  see, 
or  to  show,  the  state  of  my  bpdy,  on  the 
dark  side,  I  migiit  say,  - 

*'Qnkl  te  ezemptA  jwat  tpinis'de  phmbae  una  ?  * 

The  nights  are  still  sleepless^  aud  the  water 
rises,  though  it  do^  not  rise  very  fast. 
Let  us,  however,  rejoice  in  alkthe  good  that 
we  have.  TJie  remission  of  one  disease 
will  enable  nature  to  combat  the  rest. — The 
squills  I  have  not  neglected;  for  I  have 
taken  more  than  a  hundred  drops  a  day^ 
and  one  day  took  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
which,  according  to  the  popular  equivalent 
of  a  drop  to  a  grain,  is  more  thsn  half  an 
ounce.  I  thank  you,  dear  sir,  for  your  at* 
tention  in  ordering  the  medicines  t  your  a^ 
tention  to  me  has  never  failed.  If  the  vir* 
tue  of  medicines  could  be  enforced  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  prescriber,  how  soon 
should  I  be  well!" 

.  **l9diAiigairt. 
"  The  relaxatioii  of  the  asthma  still  con 
tinues,  yet  I  do  not  trust  it  wholly  to  itself, 
butaoothe  it  now  and  then  with  an  opiate. 
I  not  only  perform- the  perpetual  act  of  rea- 
piration  with  less  labour,  but  I  can  walk 
with  fewer  intervals  of  rest,  and  with  great- 
er freedom  of  motion.  I  never  thought 
wdl  of  Dr.  James's  compounded  medM*Jne8, 
his  ingredients  apoear  to  me  aometimea  in- 
efficacious and  tnning,  and  aomelimes  het- 
erogeneous and  destructive  ef  each  other. 
This  prescription  exhibits  a  composition  of 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  grains,  in 
which  there' are  four  grains  of  emettck  tar- 
tar, a nd  six  drops  [of]  thebaic  tinctu re.  He 
that  writes  thus  surely  writes  for  show. 
The  basis  of  his  medicine  is.  the  gum  am* 
moniacum,  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  used 
to  give,  but  of  which  I  Oever  saw  any  eifiwt. 
We  will,  if  you  please,  let  this  medicine 
alone.     The  sciuills  have  every  suffrage. 
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ftod  in  the  squilli  we  will  rtet  for  the  prei- 
ent" 

"  The  kindness  which  you  show  by  hav- 
iQff  me  in  your  thoQffiitB  npon  all  occasions 
wOi,  1  hope,  always  fill  my  heart' with  gnt- 
itude.  Be  pleased  to  return  m^  thanks 
to  Sir  Georgfe  Baker  ^ -Tor  the 'consideration 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  me.  Is  this 
the  balloon  that  has  been  so  long  expected, 
this  balloon  3  to  which  I  subscribed,  but 
without  payment?  .  It  is  pity  thatphik)So- 
phers  have  been  disappointed,  and  shame 
thiit  thev  have  been  cheated;  but  I  know 
not  yWell  how  to  prevent  either.  .  Of  this 
experiment  I  have  read  notbiii^:  where  was 
it  exhibited  ?  and  who  was  the  nian  that  ran 
away  with  so  much,  money?  Continue, 
dear  sir,  to  write  often,  andmore  at  a  tiipe; 
for  none  of  your  pnescriptions>  operate  to 
their  proper  uses  moi^  certainly  than  your 
letters  operate  as  cordials." 

v^MthAugoM., 

"  I  suffered  you  to  escape  last  post  with- 
out a  letter,  but  you  are  not  to  expect  such 
indulgence  veiy. often;  for  I  wiite  not  so 
much  because  I  have  any  thing  to  say,  as 
because  I  hope  for  ah  answer;  and  the  va- 
oancy  of  my  life  here  makes  a  letter  of  great 
value.  I  have  here  little  company  and  lit- 
tle amusement,  and,  thu^  abandoned  to  the 
contemplation  of  my  own  miseries,  I  am 
somethmg  gloomy  and  depressed;  this  too 
1.  resist  as  I  can,  and  find  opium,  I  think, 
useful;  but  I  seldom  take  more  than  one 
grain.  Is  uot  this  strange  weather?  Win- 
ter absorbed  the  spring,  and  ntrw  autumn 
is  come  before  we  have  had  summer.  But 
let  not  our  kindness  for  each  other  imitate 
the"^  ineonstahcy  of  the 


«9dflept. 
"  Mr.  Windham  has  been  here  to  see 
rae:  became,  I  think,  forty  miles  out  of  his 
Way,  and  staid  abovtaday  and  a  half;  per- 
haps I  make  the  time  shortei^  than,  it  was* 
Such  conversation  I  shall  not  have  again 
till  I  come  back  to  the  rejgions  of  literature; 
and  there  Windham  is  tnier  Btellas  3  Ltm» 


^  [The  oelebratod  phyBkaBDJ  craated  a  baronsC 
m  1776,  died  Jane,  1809,  slat  88.— Ed.] 

'  [Does  Dr.  Johnson  here  allade  to  the  nnme- 
cesrfiil  attempt  made,  ift  1784,  bj  De  Moret,  who 
was  detenoiaed  to  anticipate  Lnnardi  in  his  fint 
eaperiment  in  England .'  *'  Moret  attempted  to 
iaflate  his  balloon  with  rarified  air,  bat  by  some 
aeoident  in  the  procew  it  sank  apon  the  fire,  and 
the  popalace,  who  regarded  the  whole  as  an  im- 
posture,  rushing  in,  completely  destroyed  the 
machine." — Brqyley*s  Londiniana,  vol.  ii. 
162y  note, — J.  M.  ALlrxland.] 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  so  good  a  Latin  scholar 
■s  Johnson  should  have  been  so  inattentive  to  the 
m«tre,  as  by  mistake  to  have  written  $teUa$  ia- 
tlead  of.tgnrs. — ^Boswxjku 


fii*fiore#."'^(He  then  mentioiM  the  effeety 
of  certain  medicines,  -  as  taken;  and  adds) 
"  Nature  is  riecovering  its  original  poiveim, 
and  the  functions  retumiitg  to  their  proper 
sta^.  QiA  continue  his  roen^esy  hna  grant 
me  to  ute  them  rightly." 


*<  Do  you  know  the  Jluke  and  Ducheas  of 
Devonshire?  And  have  yon  ever  seen 
Chatsworth?  1  was-  at  Uhatsworth  on 
Monday:  i  had  seen  it  before,  but  never 
when  its  owoen  were  at  home :  1  was  very 
kindly  received,  and  honestly  pressed  to  stay; 
but  I  told  them  that  a  sick  man  is  not  a  fit 
inmate  of  a  ^reat  house.  But  1  hope  to  go 
again  some  time." 

«  illk  Hpptasrtfr. 

"  V  think  nothing  cpfows  wone,  but  all 
rather  better,  except  sleep,  and  that  of  late 
has  been  at  its  old  pranks.  Last  evening,  I 
felt  what  I  had  not  known  for  a' bog  time, 
an  inclination  to  walk  for  amusement;  I 
took  a  short  walk^  and  came  baek  Ag^°  ^^ 
ther  breathless'  nor  fatigued.  This  has 
been  a  gloomy,  frigid,  ungenial  summer; 
but  of  late  it  seems  to  mend:  I  bear  the 
heat  sometimes  mentioned;  but  I  do  not  feel 
it: 

*  Piieterea  minimos  gelido  jam  in  coipora  langBii 

Febre  calet  soU.' 

Jjsr,  8.  X.  V.  217. 

I  hG^y  hcwevet,  with,  good  help,  to  find 
means  of  dupportinig  a  winter  at  home,  and 
to  hear  and  tell  at  the  Club  what  is  doing, 
and  what  ought  to  be  doing,  in  the  world. 
I  have  no  company  here,  and  shall  natnrslly 
Come  home  hungry  for  conversation.  To 
wish  vou,  dear  sir,  more  leisure,  would  not 
be  kind;  but  what  leisure  yoi|  have,  you 
must  bestow  upon  me." 

**  iStli  BeptesBber. 

"  I  hare  now  let  you  alone  for  a  long 
time,  having*  indeed  little  to  say.  You 
chiarge  me  somewhat  unjustly  with  luxury. 
At  Chatsworth,  you  should  remember  that 
1  have  eaten  but  once;  and  the  doctor,  with 
whom  I  live,  follows  a  milk  diet.  I  grow 
no  fatter,  though  my  stomach,  if  it  be  not 
disturbed  by  physick,  never  fails  me.  I 
now  grow  weary  of  solitude,  and  think  of 
removing  next  week  to  Lichfield,  a  place  of 
more  society,  but  otherwise  of  less  conve- 
nience. When  I  am  settled,  I  shall  writs 
again.  Of  the  hot  weather  that  you  men- 
tioned, we  have  [not]  had  in  Derbyshiro 
very  much;  and  lor  myself  I  seldom  feel 
heat,  and  suppose  that  my  frigidity  is  the 
effect  of  my  distemper — a  supposition  whicii 
naturally  leads  me  to  hope  that  a  hotter  cli- 
mate may  be  useful.  But  I  hope  to  stand 
another  English  winter." 


•>UcMeM,Siilil 

"  On  one  day  I  had  three  letters  about 
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the  alr-ballooh  *  ;  yours  wlw  far  the  bcrt, 

I         and  has  enabled  me  to  impart  to  my  friends 

in  the  country  an  idea  of  this  spedies  of 

amusement,     in  amusement,  mere  amuse 

meni,  I  aih  afraid  it  must  end,  for  I  do  not 

find  that  its  course  can  be  directed  so  at 

that  it  should  serve  any  purposes  of  com- 

^         munication;  and  it  can  give  no  new  intelli- 

g'ence  of  the  state  of  the  air  at  difieremt 

heights,  till  they  have  ascended  above  the 

'         height  of  mountains,  which  they  seem  never 

likely  to  do.    I  came  hither  on  the  27th. 

How  long  I  shall  stay,  I  have  not  deter* 

^         mined.    My  dropsy  is  gone,  and  my  asth- 

'         ma  much  remitted,  but  I  have  felt  myself 

a  little  declining  these  two  days,  or  at  least 

to-day;  but  such  vicissttudee  must  be  ex- 

f         pec  ted. '  One  day  may  be  worse  than  ano* 

F  ^^^n  ^^^  ^^*^  '^^  month  is  far  better  than 

the  former:  if  the  next  should  be  as  much 

f         better  than  this,  I  shall  ruA  about  the  town 

on  my  own  legs." 

<*6t A  October. 

I  "  The  fate  of  the  bdloon  I  do^ot  muoh 

lament:  to  make  new  balloons  is  to.  repeat 

(  ike  jest  again.    We  now  know  a  method  of 

mounting  into  the  air,  and,  I  think,  are  not 
likely  to  know  more.  The  vehicles  can 
serve  no  use  till  we  can  guide  them;  and 
they  can  gratify  no  curiosity  till  we  mount 

'  with  them  to  greater  heights  than  we  can 
reach  without;  till  we  rise  above  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains,  which  we  have 
yet  not  done.  We  know  the  sUte  of  the 
air  in  all  its  regions,  to  the  tm)  of  Tenerifie, 
and  therefore  l^am  nothing  from  those  who 
navigate  a  ballo6n  below  the  clouds.  The 
first  experiment,  however,  was  bold,  and 
deserved  applause  and  reward:  but  since  it 
has  been  performed,  and  its  event  is  known, 
I  had  rather  now  find  a  medicine  that  can 
ease  an  asthma." 

«35Ui  October. 

"  You  write  to  me  with  a  zeal  that  ani- 
mates and  a  tenderness  that  melts  me.  I  am 
not  afraid  either  of  a  jodmey  to  London,  or 
a  residence  in  it.  1  came  down  with  litde 
V  fatigue,  and  am  now  not  weaker.  In  the 
smoky  atmosphere  I  was  delivered  from  the 
dropsy,  which  I  consider  as  the  original 
and  radical  disease.  The  town  is  my  ele- 
ment >  :  there  are  my  friends,  there  are  my 

^  [Lunardi  had  aakended  from  the  Artillenr 
Groand  on  the  15tb  of  this  month,  and  aa  this 
was  the  fint  asednt  in  a  balloon  whkh  had  been 
witneased  in  England,  it  ia  not  anrpriaingthat  very 
general  interest  was  excited  by  the  apectacle,  and 
that  80  many  allmions  ahoold  be  made  to  it  by 
Johnson  and  bii  correspondents.— Marki.and.] 

'  Hia  love  of  Loadon.oontinaally  appeara.  In 
a  letter  from  him  to  Mrs.  Smart,  wife  of  his  0-iend 
the  poet,  which  is  pabibhed  in  a  well-written  life 
of  him,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  poems,  in 
1791,  there  ii  the  following  sentence:  **  To  on& 
that  has  passed  so  many  yean  in  the  pleasves  and 
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books,  to  which  I  have  not  yet  bid  farewell, 
and  there  are  my  amusements.  Sir  Josh- 
ua told  me  long  ago,  that  my  vocation  was 
to  pubUck  life,  and  I  hope  still  to  keep  my 
station,  till  God  shall  bid  me  Oo  in  peace.** 

^     "to   M^.  BOOLIB. 

**  Aahboonie,  7tk  Aqgast. 
'*  Since  I  was  here,  I  have  two  little  let- 
ters from  you,  and  have  not  had  the  grati- 
tude to  write.  But  every  man  is  most  free 
with  his  best  friends,  because  he  does  not 
suppose  that  they  can  suspect  him  of  inten- 
tional incivility.  One  reason  for  my  omis- 
sion is,  that  l>eing  in  a  plac^  to  which  you 
are  wholly  a  atraneer,  I  nave  no  topicks  of 
correspondence.  If  you  had  any  knowledge 
of  Ashbourne,  I  could  tell  you  of  two  Ash- 
bourne men,  who,  being  last  week  condemn- 
ed at  Derby. to  be  hanged  for  robbery, 
went  and  hanged  themselves  in  their  cell. 
But  this,  however  it  may  suppiv  ns  With 
talk,  is  nothing  to  you.  Tour  kindneeis,  J 
know,  would  make  you  glad  to  hear  some 
good  of  me,  buti  have  hot  much  good  to* 
tell:  if  I  grow  not  worse,  it  is  all  that  I  caa 
say.  I  hope  Mrs.  Hoole  receives  more  help, 
from  her  migration.  Make  her  my  comph- 
ments^  and  write  again  ^o,  dear  ur,  your 
afiectionate  servant." 

« isth  Angmr.. 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  afifectionate  letter.. 
I  hope  we  shall  both  be  the  better  for  each, 
other's  friendship,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
very  quicklv  be  parted.  Tell  Mr.  Nichda 
that  I  shall  be  glad  of  his  correspondence 
when  his  business  allows  him  a  little  remis- 
sion; though  to  wish  him  less  business,, 
that  I  may  have  more  pleasure,  would  be 
too  selfish.  To  pay  for  seats  at  the  balloon 
is  not  very  necessary,  because  in  less  than 
a  minute  they  ^hp  gaze  at  a  mile's  distance 
will  see  all  that  can  be  seen.  About  the 
wings,  I  am  of  your  mind :  they  cannot  at 
all  assist  it,  nor  I  think  reffulaie  its  motion. 
I  am  now  grown  spmewhat  easier  in  my 
body,  but  my  mind  is  sometimes  depressed. 
About  the  Club  I  am  in  no  great  pain. 
The  forfeitures  go  on,  and  the  house,  I 
hear,  is  improved  for  our  future  meetings.. 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  oAen  and  sit  long." 

«4thfleptember. 
"  Tour  letter  was  indeed  long  in  comings 
but  it  was  very  welcome.     Our  acquaint- 
ance has  now  subsisted  long,  and  our  recoi- 

opalencB  of  London,  there  are  few  places  that  can. 
give  mach  delight" 

Once,  apon  reading  that  line  in  the  enriooa  ep- 
itaph quoted  in  *<  The  Spectator," 

»  9orii  in  Newrfinclaad,  did  In,  London  die," 
he  linghed  and  said,  **  I  do  not  wonder  at  this 
It  would  hare  been  strtinge,  if, 'bom  in  London; 
he  had  died  in  New-England.'* — ^Bokwki«i^ 
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lectloa  of  each  olher  involves  a  great  spaise, 
and  maoy  little  occurrences  which  melt  the 
thoughu  to  tenderness.  Write  to  me, 
therefore,  as  frequently  as  you  can.  I 
hear  from  Dr.  Brocklesby  and  Mr.  Ryland^ 
that  the  Club  is  not  crowded.  I  hope  we 
shall  enliven  it  when  winter  brings  ns  to- 
gether." 

"to    dr.  BURNET. 

"  2im1  Aogust. 

^  "  The  weather,  you  know,  has  not  been 
balmy.  I  am  now  reduced  to  think,  and 
am  at  least  content  to  talk,  of  the  weather. 
Pride  must  have  a  fall  3.  |  have  lost  dear 
Mr.  Allen;  and  wherever  I  turn,  the  dead 
or  the  dying  meet  my  notice,  and  force  my 
attention  upon  misery  and  mortality.  Mrs. 
Burney's  escape  from  so  much  danger,  and 
her  ease  after  so  much  pain,  throws,  how- 
ever^ some  radiance  of  hope  upon  the 
gloomy  prospect.  May  her  recovery  be 
^rfect,  and  her  continuance  long !  I  strug- 
]gle  hard  for  life.  I  take  physick  and  take 
«ir ;  iny  friend's  chariot  is  always  ready. 
We  have  run  this  morning  twenty-four 
miles,  and  could  run  fort^v-ei?ht  more. 
But  who  can  run  the  race  vfith  deathf" 

'*  4tti  Septetol)«r. 
[Concerning  a  private  transaction,  in 
which  his  opinion  was  asked,  and  afler  giv- 
ing it,  he  makes  the  following  reflections, 
which  are  appliciible  on  other  occasions.} 
*'  Nothing  deserves  more  compassion  than 
wrong  conduct  with  good  meaning;  than 
■loss  or  obloquy  suffer^  by  one  who,  as  he 
Is  conscious  only  of  good  intentions,  won- 
ders why  he  loses  that  kindness  which  he 
wishes  to  preserve;  and  not  knowing  his 
own  fault^f,  as  may  sometimes  happen, 
nobody  will  tell  him — goes  on  to  offend  by 
his  endeavoiirs  to  piease.  I  am  delighted 
by  6ndmg  that  our  opinions  'are  the  same. 
You  will  do  me  a  real  kindness  by  contin- 


V  [See  anttf  vol.  i.  p.  75,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  S64. 
Mr.  Ryland  died  24th  Julj?.  1798,  a?t.  81.— Et).] 

'  There  was  no  inforniatioo  for  which  Dr.  John- 
ton  was  leas  grateful  than  for  that  which  concern- 
ed the  weather.  It  was  in  aliasion  to  his  impa- 
tience with  those  who  were  reduced  to  keep  con- 
versation alive  by  observations  on  the  weather, 
that  he  applied  the  old  proverb  to  himself.  If 
any  one  of  hia  intimate  acqiiaintance  told  him  it 
was  liot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  windy  or  calm,  he 
would  stop  them  by  saying,  **  Poh!  poh!  yoa  are 
teHing  us  that  of  which  none  but  men  in  a  mine 
or  a  dungeon  can  be  ignorant.  Let  as  bear  wkh 
patience,  or  enjov  in  qaiet«  elementary -changes, 
whethi^r  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  as  tfaey  are 
uever  secrets." — ^Buhitet.  [He  saya  •*  pride 
rnxut  have  a  fall,*'  in  alloaioi^  to  his  orwn  former 
aaMrtions,  that  the  weather  had  no  effect  on  kmman 
health.  See  Idler,  No.  11,  and  ante,  vol  i.  pp. 
142  aud  198.--£o.l 


now  been 


niag  to  write.    A.  post-day  hss 
long  a  day  of  recreation." 

•^  1st  NoTcmher. 
«  Our  correspondence  paused  for  wast 
of  topicks.  I  had  said  what  I  had  to  saj 
on  the  '  matter  proposed  to  my  considen- 
tion,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  tell  you 
that  I  waked  or  sle^,  that  I  was  more  or 
less  sick.  I  drew  my  thoughts  in  opoi 
myself,  and  supposed  yours  employed  upm 
your  book.  That  your  book  has  been  de- 
layed I  am  glad,  since  you  have  gained  ui 
opportunity  of  being  more  exact.  Of  the 
caution  neceasary  in  adjusting  narratives 
there  is  no  end.  Some  tell  what  they  do 
not  know,  that  they  may  not  seem  igno* 
rant,  and  others  from  mere  indifierence 
about  truth.  All  truth  is  not,  indeed,  of 
eqliai  importance:  but,  if  little  violatioia 
are  allowed,  every  violation  will  in  time  be 
thought  little  ;  and  a  writer  should  keep 
himself  vigilantly  on  his  guard  against  t^ 
first  temptations  to  negligence  or  sspine- 
nessi  I  had  ceased  to  write,  because  re- 
specting you  I  had  no  more  to  say,  and 
respecting  myself  could  S9j  little  good.  I 
cannot  'TOaat  of  advancement,  and  in  ease 
of  convalescence  it  may  be  said,  with  few 
exceptions,  Nonprogredi  eal  r^redt.  I 
hope  1  may  be  excepted.  My  great  diffi- 
culty was  with  my  sweet  Fanny  3,  who,  by 
her  artifice  of  inserting  her  letter  in  yoara, 
had  given  me  a  precept  of  frugality  which  I 
was  not  at  liberty  to  neglect  }  and  I  know 
not  who  were  In  town  unider  whose  cover  f 
could  send  my  letter.     I  rejoice  to  hear  that 

{^ou  are  so  well,  apd  have  a  delight  partica- 
arly  sympathetick  in  the  recovery  of  Mrs. 
Bumey." 

"  TO    MR.    LANGTON. 

•«25fk  AiVBH. 

"  The  kindness  of  your  last  letter,  and 
my  omission  to  answer  it,  begins  to  give 
you,  even  in  my  opinion,  a  right  to  recrim- 
inate, and  to  charge  me  with  fbrgetfulness 
for  the  absent.  I  will  therefore  delay  no 
longer  to  give  an  account  of  myself,*  and 
wish  Icoukl  relate  what  wouki  please  either 
myself  or  my  friend.  On  July  13  I  left 
London,  partly  in  hope  of  help  from  new 
air  and  change  of  place,  and  partly  excited 
by  the  sick  man's  impatience  of  the  presenL 
I  got  to  Lichfield  vin  a  stage  vehicle,  with 
very  little  fatigue,  in  two  days,  and  had  the 
consolation  ^  to  find  that  since  my  last  ^-isit 


'  The  celebrated  Miss  Fanny  Barney. — ^Bos- 
well. 

*  Probably  some  word  has  been  here  omitted 
before  consotation — ^perhaps  »ad  or  mtserahU ; 
or  the  word  consolation  has  been  printed  by  mis- 
take, instead  of  mortijicati&n :  bat  the  o'rigiaal 
letter  aot  beii^  jiow   [1798]    in  Mr  Laiigtoii*s 
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ray  three  old  acquaintances  are  Ml  dead. 
July  20  I  went  to  Ashbourne,  where  I  have 
been  till  now.  The  house  in  which  we  live 
is  repair! nfr.  I  live  in  too  much  solitude, 
and  am  ofcea  dee^Vly  dejected.  I  wish  we 
were  nearer,  and  rejoice  in  your  removal  to 
L-Hidon*  A  friend  at  once  cheerftil  and  se- 
rious is  a  great  acquisition.  Let  us  not 
ne'^lect  one  another  for  the  little  time  which 
Providence  allows. us  to  hope.  Of  my 
health  I  cannot  tell  you,  what  m^r  wishes 
persuaded  me  to  expect,  that  it  is  much 
improved  by  the  season  or  by  remedies.  I 
am  sleepless;  my  legfs  grow  weary  with  a 
very  few  steps,  and  th<i  water  breaks  its 
br^undaries  in  some  degree.  The  asthma, 
however,  has  remitted  :  my  breath  is  still 
much  obstructed,  but  is  more,  fr^  than  it 
was.  Nights  of  watchfulness  produce  tor- 
pid days.  1  read  very  little,  though  I  am 
alone ;  for  I  am  tempted  to  supply  in  the 
clay  what  I  Lost  in  bed.  This  is  my  histp- 
ry;  like  all  other  histories,  a  narrative  of 
misery.  Yet  I  am  so  much  better  than  in 
the  beginning  of  the-^ear,  that  I  ou^^hC  to 
be  ashamed  of  complaining.  I  now  sit  and 
write  with  very  little  sensibilitv  of  pain  or 
weakness;  but  when  I  rise,  I  shall  nnd  mv 
legs  betraying  me.  Of  the  money  which 
you  mentioned  I  have  no  immediate  need : 
keep  it,  however,  for  me,  unless  sonae  exi- 
gence requires  it.  Your  papers  I  will  shew 
vou  Certainly  when  you  would  see  them; 
(>ut  I  am  a  Httle  angry,  at  you  for  not  keep- 
ing minutes  of  your  own  aeeeptnm  ei  ex- 
penfum^  and  think  a  little  time  might  be 
spared  from  Aristophanes  for  the  resfamil- 
tares.  Forgive  rae>  for  I  mean  well.  I 
hope,  dear  sir,  that  you  and  Lady  Rothes 
and  all  the  young  people,  too  many  to  enur 
merate,  are  well  and  happy.  God  bless  you 
all."    . 

'<T0  MR.    WINDHAM. 

"AngQit. 
"  The  tenderness  with  which  you  have 
been  plea^d  to  treat  me  through  my  long 
illness,  neither  health  nor  sickness  can,  I 
hope,  make  roe  forget;  and  you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  afler  we  parted  you  were  no 
longer  in  my  mind.  But  what  can  a  sckr 
man  say,  but  that  he  is  sick  ?  His  thoughts 
are  necessarily  concentred  in  himself:  he 
neither  receives  nor  caiip^ive  delight;  his 
inquiries  are  after  alleyiations  of  pain,  and 
his  efforts  are  to  catch  some  momentary 
comfort.  Though  I  am  now  in  the  neiglv- 
bourhood  of  the  Peak,  you  must  expect  no 
account  of  its  wonders,  of  its  hills,  its  wa- 
ters, its  cavemsj  or  its  mines;  but  I  will  tell 
you,  dear  sir,  what  I  h<^  you  will  not  hear 
with  less  satisfaction,  that,  for  about  a  week 
past,  my  asthma  has  been  less  afflictive." 

baiufa,  the  erronr  (if  it  be  one)  cannot  be  conect- 


"LkhOeld,  2d  October. 

'^  I  believe  you  hi^d  been  long  enough  ac- 
quainted witB  the  pfuenomena  of  sickness 
not  to  be  sQrprised  that  a  sick  man  wishes 
to  be  where  he  is  not,  and  where  it  appears 
to  every  body  bi|t  himself  that  he  might 
easily  be,  without  having  the  resolution  to 
remove,  h  thought  Ashbourne  a  solitary 
place,  but  did  not  come  hither  till  last  Mon- 
day. I  have  here  more  company,  but  my 
liealth  has  for  this  last  week  not  advanced; 
and  in  the  languor  of  disease  how  little  can 
be  done!  Whither  or  when  I  shall  make 
my  next  remove,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  en- 
treat you,  dear  sir,  to  let  me  know  from  time 
to  time  whete  you  may  be  found,  for  your 
residence  is  a  very  uowerful  attractive  to, 
sir,  your  jnost  humble  servant." 

'*  TO  DR.    PRRKIKS.. 

"  LlcUleld,  4th  Octobto,  I7M. 

<<  Deav  sir, — I  cannot  but  flatter  mysell 
that  your  kindness  for  me  will  make  -you 
glad  to  know  Where  I  am,  and  in  what 
state. 

''^  I  have  been  struggling  very  hard  with 
my  diseases.  My  breath  has  been  very 
much  obstructed,  and  the  water  has  at- 
tempted to  encroach  upon  me  again.  I 
passed  the. first  part  of  tne  summer  at  Ox- 
ford,-aflerwands  1  went  to  Lichfield,  thence 
to  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire,  and  a  week  ego. 
f  returned  to  Lichfield. 

f <  My  breath  is  now  much  easier,  and  the 
water  is  in  a  great  measure  run  away,  so 
that  I  hope  to  see  you  again  before  winter. 

"  Please  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Perkins,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay^    I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  fervant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

''to  the  JtlGHT    BON.  WILUAM  OKRARD 
UAMILTOir. 

*«  LichlMd,  20Ui  October,  I7S4. 
"  Dear  sir, — Considering  what  reason 
you  gave  me  in  the  spring  to  conclude  that 
vou  took  part  in  whatever  good  or  evil  might 
befall  me,  I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  so 
long  the  account  which  I  am  now  about  to 
give  you.  My  diseases  ar^  an  asthma  and 
a  dropsy,  and,  what  is  less  curable,  seventy- 
five.  Of  the  dropsy,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  or  in  the  spring,!  recovered  to  a  de- 
gree which  struck  with  wonder  both  me  and 
my  physicians:  the  asthma  now  is  likewise 
for  a  time  very  much  relieved.  I  went  16 
Oxford,  where  the  asthma  was  very  tyranni- 
cal, and  the  dropsy  began  again  to  threat- 
en me;  but  seasonable  physick  stopped  the 
inundation:  I  then  returned  to  London,  and 
in  July  took  a  resolution  to  visit  Stafford- 
shire and  Derbyshire,  where  I  am  yet 
struggling  with  my  disease.  The  dropsy 
made  another  attack,  and  was  not  easi^ 
ejected,  but  at  last  gave  way.  The  astlw 
ma  suddenly  remitted  in  bed  on  the  18th 
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of  August,  and  though  now  very  oppre^ 
sive,  is,  I  think,  still  something  rentier  than 
it  was  before  the  remission.  My  limbs  are 
miserably  debilitated,  and  my  nights  are 
sleqiless  and  tedious.  When  you  read 
this,  dear  sir,  you  are  not  sorry  that  I  wrote 
no  sooner.  1  will  not  prolong  my  com- 
plaints. I  hope  .still  to  see  you  in  a  hajmi- 
er  hour,  to  talk  over  what  we  have  onen 
talked,  and  perhaps  to  find  new  topicks  of 
merriment,  or  new  incitements  to  curiosity. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  &c.       '<  Sam.  Jo«n80H." 

'*T0   JOHN   TARADISE,    ESQ.  ^ 

»  UcUleld,  37tb  October,  1714. 

''Dear  sir, — Though  in  all  my  sum- 
mer's excursion  I  have  given  you  no  ac- 
count of  myself,  1  hofie  you  think  better  of 
me  than  to  imagine  it  possible  for  me  to 
fprget  you,  whose  kindness  to  me  has  been 
too  great  and  too  constant  not  to  have  made 
its  impression  on  a  harder  breast  than  mine. 
Silence  is  not  very  culpable,  when  nothing 

{)lea8inff  is  suppressed.  It  would  have  al- 
eviated  none  of  your  complaints  to  have 
read  my  vicissitudes  of  evil.  I  have  strug- 
gled hard  with  very  formidable  and  obsti- 
nate maladies  ;  and  though  I  cannot  talk  of 
health,  ^iuk  all  praise  due  to  my  Creator 
and  Preserver  for  the  continuance  of  my 
life.  The  dropsy  has  made  two  attacks,  and 
has  given  way  to  medicine ;  the  asthma  is 
very  oppressive,  but  that  has  likewise  once 
remitted.  I  am  very  weak  and  very  sleep- 
less ;  but  it  is  time  to  conclude  the  tale  of 
misery.  I  hope,  dear  sir,  that  you  grow 
better,  for  vou  have  likewise  your  share  of 
human  evil,  and  that  your  lady  and  the 
young  charmers  are  well.  I  am,  dear  sir^ 
&c.  **  Sam.  Johnson." 

".TO    MR.    GEORGE   NIOOL  *. 

*•  Aabbounw.  18th  Aufdat,  1784. 
''Dear  siR^-^ince  we  parted,  I  have 
been  much  oppressed  by  my  asthma,  but  it 
has  lately  been  less  laborious.  When  I  sit 
I  am  almost  at  ease;  and  I  can  walk,  though 
yet  very  little,  with  less  difficulty  for  this 
week  past  than  before.  I  hope  I  shall 
again  enjoy  my  fViends,  and  that  you  and  I 
shall  have  a  little  more  literary  conversa- 
tion. Where  I  now  am,  every  thing .  is  very 
liberally  provided  for  me  but  conversation. 


*  Son  of' the  late  Peter  Paradise,  Eiq.  bit  Biit- 
annick  majesty's  consul  at  Salobica  in  Macedonia, 
by  his  lady,  a  native  of  that  country.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  has  been  honoured  by  that  univer- 
sity with  the  decree  of  LL.  D.  He  is  distioxaish- 
ed  not  only  by  his  learning  and  talents,  but  by  an 
amiable  disposition,  gentleness  of  manners,  and  a 
very  general  acquaintance  with  well-informed 
and  accomplished  penona  of  almost  all  nations;— 
BoswsLi..     [See  antey  vol.  i.  p.  92. — ^En.] 

*'  Bookseller  to  his  majesty .-^Boswbli.. 


My  friend  is  sick  himself,  mnd  the  reciprt^ 
cation  of  complaints  and  groans  affords  not 
much  of  either  pleasure  or  instmetion. 
What  we  have  not  at  home  this  town  does 
not  suppler;  and  I  shall  be  fflad  of  a  little 
importea  intelligence;  and  hOpe  that  yoa 
will  bestow,  now  and  then,  a  little  time  or 
the  relief  and  entertainment  of,  mfjom% 
&c.  "  Sam.  Jobksov.* 

"to   MR.    CRUIKSHAIfK. 

**  AahbooriM,  4Ui-  StoptMnbcr,  VtU. 

Dear  sir, — ^Do  not  suppose  that  I  for- 
vou :  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  accused 
of  forgetting  my  benefactors.  I  had,  till 
lately,  nothing  to  write  but  eompilaints  mm 
complaints  of  miseries  upon  miseries;  nut 
within  this  fortnight  I  have  received  great 
relief.  Have  your  lectures  any  vacation? 
If  vou  are  releafsed  from  the  necessity  of 
daily  study,  you  may  find  time  (or  a  letter 
to  me. — [In  this  letter  he  states  the  particu- 
lars of  hid  case.l — In  return  for  this  account 
of  my  health,  let  me  have  a  p^ood  account 
of  yours,  and  of  your  prosperity  in  aU  your 
undertakings.  I  am,  dear  sir,  vonrs^  &c. 
"  Sam.  Johrsov." 

"  TO  MR.  THOMAS   DAVIE8. 

^  14ta  Ai^asK. 

"  The  tenderness  with  which  yon  always 
treat  me  makes  me  culpable  in  my  own 
eyes  for  having  omitted  to  write  in  so  long 
a  separation.  I  had,  indeed,  nothing  to 
say  that  you  could  wish  to  hear.  AH  has 
been  hitherto  misery  accumulated  upon 
misery,  disease  corroborating  disease,  till 
yesterday  my  asthma  was  perceptibly  and 
unexpectedly  mitigated.  I  am  much  com 
forted  with  this  short  relief,  and  am  willing 
to  flatter  mvself  that  it  may  continue  and 
improve.  I  have  at  present  such  a  deme 
of  ease  as  not  only  may  admit  the  comlorts 
but  the  duties  Of  life.  Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Davies.-^Poor  dear  Allan  !— 
he  was  a  good  man." 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RBTKOLDS. 

"AthboiinM,2l«t  Jdy. 

«^  The  tenderness  with  which  I  am  treat- 
ed by  mV  friends  makes  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  are  desirous  to  know  the 
state  of  my  health,  and  a  desire  so  benevo- 
lent ought  to  be  gratified. — I  came  to  Lich- 
field in  two  days  without  anv  painful  fa- 
tigue, and  on  Monday  came  hither,  where  I 
{)urpoee  to  stay  and  try  what  air  and  regu- 
arity  will  effect  I  cannot  vet  persuade 
myself  that  I  have  made  much  progress  in 
recovery.  My  sleep  is  little,  my  breath  is 
very  much  encumbered,  and  my  lesa  are 
very  weak.  The  water  has  increaaed  a  lit- 
tle, but  has  again  run  off.  The  most  dis« 
tressing  symptom  is  want  of  sleep.*' 
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**  19th  Xaipmu 
'*  Having  bad  since  our  separation  little 
to  say  that  could  please  you  or  ^vself  by 
^yingi  I  bave  not  been  lavish  of  useless 
letters;  but  I  flatter  ii\y8elf  that  you  will 
partake  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I  can 
now  tell  you  that,  about  a  week  ago,  I  felt 
suddenly  a  sensible  remission  of  my  asthma, 
and  consequently  a  greater  lightness  of  ac^ 
tion  and  motion. — Of  this  grateful  allevia- 
tion I  know  not  the  cduse,  nor  dare,  depend 
upon  its  continuance;  but  while  it  lasts  I 
endeavour  to  enjoy  it,  and  am  desirous  of 
communicating,  while  it  lasts,  my  pleasure 
to  my  friends. — Hitherto,  dear  sir,  I  had 
written  befor^  the  post,  which  stays  in  this 
town  but  ahttle  while,  brought  me  your 
letter.  Mr.  Davies  seems  to  have  repre- 
sented my  little  tendency  to  recovery  in 
terms  too  splendid.  I  am  still  restless,  still 
weak,  still  watery,  but  the  asthma  is  less 
oppressive. — Poor  Ramsay  ^  I  On  which 
side  soever  I  turn,  mortality  presents  its  for- 
midable fxown.  1  left  three  old  friends  at 
Lichfield  when  I  was  last  there,  and  now 
found  them  all  dead.  I  no  sooner  lost  sight 
of  dear  Allan,  than  I  am  told  that  I  shall  see 
him  no  more.  That  we  must  all  die,  we 
alwavs  knew:  I  wish  I  had  sooner  remem- 
bered it.  Po  not  think  me  intrusive  or  im- 
portunate, if  I. now  call,  dear  sir,  on  you  t6 
remember  it" 

*<  2d  September. 
'*  I  am  glad  that  a  little  favour  fVom  the 
court  has  intercepted  your  furious  purpo- 
ses ^.  I  could  not  in  aiiy  case  have  approv- 
ed such  publick  violence  of  resentment,  and 
should  have  considered  any  whaencou raged 
it  as.  rather  seeking  sport  for  themselves 
than  honour  for  you.  Resentment  gratifies 
him  who  intended  an  injury,  and  pains  him 
unjustly  who  did  not  intend  it.  But  all  this 
is  now  superfluous. — I  still  continue,  by 
God 's  mercy,  to  mend.  My  breath  is  easier, 
my  nights  are  quieter,  and  my  legs  are  less 
in  bulk  and  stronger  in  use.  I  have,  how- 
ever, yet  a  great  deal  to  overcome  bef<»'e  I 
can  yet  attain  even  an  old  man's  health. — 
Write,  do  write  to  me  now  and  tfien.  We 
are  now  old  acquaintance,  <and  perhaps  few 
people  have  lived  so  iriuch  and  so  lon^  to- 
gfetber  with  less  cause  of  complaint  on  either 
side.  The  retrospection  -  of  this  is  very 
pleasant,  and  1  hope  we  shall  never  think 
on  each  other  with  less  kindness." 

>  Allan  Ranmy,  Eeq.  painter  to  his  majesty, 
who  died  Angoit  lO,  1784,  in  tho  seventy-Bnt 
year  of  bis  age,  much-  regretted  by  bis  firiende. 
— BoBWsi.1..     [Sub  ante,  p.  162.] 

*  [This  xio  donbt  refen  to  the  eqaabbleB  in  the 
Aeademy,  and  an  intention  of  Sir  Joehoa  to  resign 
tbe  chair;  a  parpoee,  however,  wbibb  he  ezeca- 
ted  in  Feb«  1790,  but  be  resaRMd  it  again  within 
a  month. — £d.] 


<*MiflepteQiber. 
<*  I  could  not  answer  your  letter  before  tliis 
day,  because  I  went  on  tbe  sixth  to  Chats- 
worth,  and  cUd  not  come  back  till  the  post 
was  gone.  Many  words,  I  hope,  are  not 
necessary  between  you  and  me  to  convince 
vou  what  gratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart 
by  the  chancellor's  liberality  and  your  kind 
offices.  I  did'not  indeed  expect  that  what 
was  f^ked  by  the  ^hancejlor  would  have 
been  refused  3;  but  since  it  has,  we  will  not 
tell  that  any  thing  has  been  asked.— I  have 
enclosed  a  letter  to  the  chancellor,  which, 
when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  aeaf  with  a  head  or  other  general  seal, 
and  convey  it  to  him*.  Had  I  sent  it  direct- 
ly to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook 
the  favour  of  your  inter vention.-^My  last 
letter  told  you  of  my  advance  in  health, 
which^  I  think,  in  the  whole  still  continues. 
Of  the  hydropick  tumour  there  is  now  veiy 
Little  appearance :  the  asthma  is  much  less 
troublesome,  and  seems  to  remit  something 
day  af\er  day.  I  do  not  despair  of  support- 
ing an  English  winter. — At  Chatewortb^  I 
met  young  Mr.  Burke,  who  led  me  very  com- 
modiously  into  conversation  with  the  duke 
and  duchess.  We  had  a  very  good  morn- 
ing.   Tbe  dinner  was  publick." 

»l8tlft  September. 
*<  I  flattered  myself  that  this  week  woukl 
have  given  roe  a  letter  from  you,  but  none 
has  come.  Write  to  me  now  and  then,  but 
direct  your  next  to  Lichfield. — I  think,  and 
I  hope  am  sure,  that  I  still  grow  better.  I 
have  sometimes  good  nighty,  but  am  still  in 
my  legs  weak,  but  so  much  mendckl,  that  I 
go  to  Lichfield  in  hope  of  being  able  to  pay 
my  visits  on  foot,  for  there  are  no  coaches. 
— I  have  three  letters  this  day,  all  about  the 
ba^Uoon:  I  couki  have  been  content  with 
one.  Do  not  write  about  the  balloon, 
whatever  else  you  may  think  proper  to  say." 

<*  ad  October. 

"  I  «m  always  proud  of  your  approbation, 
and  therefore  was  much  pleased  that  you 
liked  my  letter.  When  you  copied  it,  vou 
invaded  the  chiincellor's  right  rather  than 
mine. — The  refusal  I  did  not  expect,  but  I 
had  'never  thought  much  about  it,  for  I 
doubted   whether    the    chancellor  had  so 


«  [See  ante,  p.  411,  e*  seq.  There  is  some 
ebeearity  in  this  matter.  It  appean  that  Bir  Josb- 
na  nnderrtood  Lord  Tbnriow  in  bis  verbal  com- 
munioetion  to  bave  represented  his  request  as 
rejected,  tbongb  in  tbe  letter  of  the  18th  Novem- 
bor  be  says  £e  contrary.  Perhaps  the  solution 
may  be,  that  Lord  Tbnrlow  happened  at  tbe 
moment  to  be,  as  be  often  was,  on  bad  terms 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  whose  special  department  the 
increase  of  a  pensk>n  would  be,  and  that  he 
did  not  like  to  speak  to  htm  oA  the.  subject  •» 
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much  tenderness  for  me  as  to  ask.  He,  be- 
ing keepel'  of  the  king's  conscience,  ought 
aot  to  be  supposed  capable  of  an  improper 
petition. — All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,-a8 
we  have  oflen  been  told;  and  the  adage  is 
verified  in  your  place  and  my  favour;  but  if 
what  happens  doea  not  make  ns  richer,  we 
must  bid  it  welcome  if  it  makes  us  wiser. — 
I  do  not  at  present  grow  better,  nor  much 
worse.  My  hopes,  however,  are  somewhat 
abated,  and  a  very  great  loss  is  the  loss  of 
hope*  but  I  struggle  on  as  1  can." 

*^  TO   MR.   JOHIf   NICHOLS  1* 

«» Udmold,  30tk  Ottoter. 

"  When  you  were  here,  yOu  were  pleas- 
ed, as  I  am  told,  to  think  my  absence  an  in- 
convenience. I  should  certainly  have  been 
very  glad  to  give  so  skilful  a  lover  of  anti- 
qukies  any  information  about  my  native 
place^  of  which,  however,  I  know  not  much, 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  much  is 
known. — Though  I  have  not  given  you  any 
amusement,  :I  have  received  amusement 
ftom  you.  At  Ashbourne,  where  I  had  very 
little  company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow 
*  Mr.  Bowyer's  Life;  *  a  book  so  full  of  con- 
temporary history,  that  a  literary  man  must 
lind  some  of  his  old  friends.  I  tnought  that 
I  could,  now  and  then,  have  told  you  dome 
hints  worth  your  notice;  and  perhaps  we 
may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
much  together:  you  must  now  be  to  me 
what  you  were  before^  and. what  dear  Mr. 
Allen  was'  besides.  He  Was  taken  unex- 
pectedly away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very 
good  man.^-I  have  made  little  progress  in 
recovery.  I  am  very  weak  and  vtery  sleep- 
leas;  but  I  live  on  and  hope.'' 

This  various  mass  of  correspondence, 
which  I  have  thus  brought  together  s,  is 
valuable,  both  as  an  addition  to  the  store 
which  the  publick  already  has  of  Johnson's 
writings,  and  as  exhibiting  a  genuine  and 
noble  specimen  of  vigour  and  vivacity  of 
mind,  which  neither  age  nor  sickness  could 
impair  or  diminish  '. 


*  [This  very  respectable  man,  who  contributed 
■0  largely  to  the  ruerary  and  topographical  history 
of  hk  coantry,  died  in  1826,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-two.  "His  long  life,"  aa  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  baa  truly 
observed,  *<  was  spent  in  the  promotion  of  nueful 
knowledge. '*  The  Life  of  Bowyer,  tq  which 
Johnson  refers,  was  republished  in  1812-15,  witli 
large  additions,  in  nine  voW.  6vo.,  under  the  title 
of  *'  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ry."  It  is  a  storehouse  of  facta  and  dates,  and 
every  nuui  interested  in  literary  biography  OJiMt 
own  the  vast  obligations  which  are  dae  to  its  inde- 
fatigable compiler.  ^Ma&kl  and.] 

*  [This  is  the  Editor's  exaviple  and  exciue  for 
having  brought  together  in  a  similar  manner  the  ex- 
tracts from  Mrs.  Tlirale^s  correspondence. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Boflwell  carries  his  panegyric  a  little  too 


Itmay^be  observed,  that  his  writing  in 
every  way,  whether  for  the  pubtick,  or  pri- 
vately to  his  friends,  was  by  fits  and  starts; 
for  we  see  frequently  that  many  letters  are 
written  on  the  same  day.  When  he  had 
once  overcome  his  aversion  to  begin,  he 
was,  I  suppose,  desirous  to  go  on,  in  order 
to  relieve  his  mind  firom  the  uneasy  reflec- 
tion of  delaying  what  he  ought  to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding 
the  accumulation  of  illness  which  he  en- 
dured ,  his  mind  did  not  k)se  its  powers.  He 
translated  an  ode  of  Horace  <,  which  is 
printed  ih  his  works,  and  cotpposed  several 
prayers.  I  shall  insert  one  of  them,  which 
IS  so  wise  and  energ^tick,  so  philosophical 
and  so  pious,  that  I  doubt  not  of  its  afibrd- 
ing  consolation  to  many  a  sincere  Christian 
when  in  a  state  of  mind  to  wliich  I  believe 
the  best  are  sometimes  liable. 

'*  AGAINST  IirqUIfllTIVK  AND    PXKFUZING 
TItOU.OHTS. 

*'  O  Lord,  my  maker  and  protector,  who 
hast  graciously  sent  noe  into  this  world  to 
work  out  my  salvation,  enable  me  to  drive 
from  me  all  such  unquiet  and  perplexiog 
thoughts  as  may  mislead  or  hinder  me  in 
the  practice  of  those  duties  which  thou  hast 
required.  -When  I  behold  the  works  of  thy 
hands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy  pn>- 
vidence,  give  me  grace  always  to  remember 
that  thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor 
thy  ways  my  ways.  And  while  it  shall 
please  thee  to  continue  me  in  this  work), 
where  much  is  to  be  done  and  Utile  to  be 
known,  teach  me,  hv  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to 
withdraw  my  mind  from'  unprofitaole  and 
dangerous  inquiries,  from .  dimcultiea  vainly 
curious,  and  doubts  impossible  to  be  solved. 
Let  me  reioice  in  the  light  which  thou  bast 
imoarted,  let  me  serve  wee  with  active  zeal 
and  humble  confidence,  and  wait  with  pa- 
tient expectation  for  the  time  in  which  the 
soul  which  thou  receivest  shall  be  satisfied 
with  knowledge.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Aihen.* 

And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  refnti^  a 
very  uiijust  reflection,  by  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, both  against  Dt,  Johnson  and  his 
faithful  servant  Mn  Francis  Barber;  as  if 
both  oC  them  had  been  guilty  of  culpable 


far;  Johnson  himself  has  assigned  reaaoDB  vfhf 
bis  letters  at  this  period  should  not  exhibit  '*  v^g- 
our  and  vivacity  of  mind.*'  He  tells  Mr.  Nirol 
that  every  thing  was  liberally  provided  for  him  at 
Ashbourne  but  convettatian ;  and,  from  his  leltar 
to  Dr.  Barney  (p.  418),  he  appean  to  have  beeo 
reduced  to  talk  about  tilie  weather  and  other  com- 
mon-plaoe  topios.  The  want  of  society,  and  the 
fact  that  Johnson  was  then  <*  itnigglii^  with  di»- 
ease,'*  will  aocoont  lor  his  coReepoodence  tomiiy 
so  ezcliisiveiy  upon  himaelf  and  his  own  coifr> 
plaints. — ^MakxIand.] 
*  [Book  iv.  ode  viL^lHjfugere  mrss.^ED.] 
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neglect  towards  a  person  of  the  natee  of 
Heely.,  whom  Sir  John  choases  to  call  a  rc- 
laiion  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  The  fact  is,  that 
Mr.  He^ly  was  not  his  relatron:  he  had  in- 
deed heen  married  to  one  of  his  cousins,  but 
she  had  died  without  having  children,  and 
he  had  married  another  woman^  so  that 
even  Uie  sh'ght  connexion  which  thei^  once 
had  been  bv  alliance  'was  dissolved.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  had  shown  ver^  great  liber- 
ality to  this  osan  while  his  nrst  wife  was 
alive,  as  has  appeared  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work  i,  was  humane  and  charitable 
enough  to  continue  his  bounty  to  him  occa- 
sionally^ but  surely  there  was  no  strong  call 
of  duty  upon  him  or  upon  bis  legatee  to  do 
more.  The  ^  following  letter,  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew  Stra- 
han,  win  confirm  what  I  have  stated: 

*'  TO  i^R,  H£SLV,  no;  5,  IN  rTE-STRE£T, 
WESTMII^STfiR. 

"4Bhbourne,  12th  August,  1784« 

"  Si  it ,— As  necessity  obligees  you  to  call 
BO  soon  again  upon  the,  you  should  at  least 
have  told  the  smallest  sum  that  will  supply 
your  pred^it  want:  you  cannot  suppose  that 
I  have  touch  to  spare.  Two  giuneas  is  as 
.  much  as  you  ought  to  be  behind  with  your 
rreditor. — If  you  wait  on  Mr.  Strahan,  in 
New-street,  Fetter-lane,  or,  in  his  absence, 
on  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  show  this,  by 
which  they  are  entreated  to  advance  yota 
two  guineas,  and  to  keep  this  as  a  voucher. 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  serVant, 

**  S±u,  Johnson," 

Indeed  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  unac^ 
countably  viewed  Johnson's  character  and 
conduct  in  almost  every  particular  with  an 
unhappy  prejudice  *. 

j  shall  add  one  instance  only  to  those 
which  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  point  out.  Talking  of  Mr.  Garrick's 
having  signified  his  willingness  to  let  Johi>- 
Bon  have  the  loan  of  any  of  his  books  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  Sir 
John  says  fp.  444),  "Mr.  Garrick  knew 
not  what  risk  he  ran  by  this  offer.  John^- 
8on  had  so  strange  a  forgetfulnees  of  obli- 


^  Ant€,  vol.  L  p.  287. — Boswb!.!.. 

'  [Thii  aeenm  but  too  tni«.  Mtat  Hawkins 
confesses  h  in  the  matter  of  the  EsMX-street  Club. 
In  the  case  of  Heely  it  is  ttill  more  Hagrant,  and 
withodt  any  jastifkmtbn.  We  shall  tee  presently, 
that  in  the  last  teene  of  Johdson^s  life  a  traosae'* 
tion  took  place  (see  sub  6th  Dec.  1784)  which 
naj  havt  had  the  effect  of  sovning  the  ^\mg  of 
Sir  John  towanb  im  old  friend  and  hi^  servftnt 
Dailter.  It  nwst)  however,  be  veoollected,  thitt 
Mr.  BosweH  was  very  waffj  that  Hawkins  bad 
anticipated  hiin  as  Johnson's  biographer,  and  was 
by  that  feeling  betrayed  into  a  great  dedl  of  injas- 
(ice  tow<iH»  Mm.— Bd.] 


gations  of  this  sort,  that  Ibw  who  lent  bim 
books  ever  saw. them  again."  This  surdy 
conveys  a  most  unfavourable  insinuation, 
and  has  been  so  understood  3.  Sir  John 
mentions  the  single  case  of  a  curious  edition 
of  PoUtiaO)  which  he  tells  ua  appeared  to 
belong  to  Pembroke  College,  which  proba* 
bly  had  been  considered  by  JohQson  as  his 
own  for  upwartls  of  fij\y  ^ears.  Would  it 
not  be  fairer^to  consider  this  as  an  inadvert* 
ence,  and  draw  no  general  inference?  The 
truth  is,  that-Jphnson  was  so  attentive» 
that  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  jn  my  posses- 
sion he  has  inarked  i^  two.  columns  books 
borrowed  and  books  lent. 

In  Sir  John  Hawkins's  cpmpilation  there 
are,  however,  some  passages  concerning 
Johnson  which  have  unquestionable  merit. 
One  of  them  I  shall  transcribe,  in' justice  to 
a  writer  whom  I  have  had  too  much  occa- 
sion to  censure,  and  to  show  mv  fairness  as 
the  biographer  of  my  illustrious  friend: 
**  There  was  wantmg  in  his  c6nduct  and 
behaviour  that  dignity  Which  results  from  a 
reffular  and  ordeny  course  of  action,  and  iJy 
an  irresistible  power  commands  esteem. 
He  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  staid  man,  nor 
so  to  have  adjusted  in  his  mind  the  balance 
of  reason  and  passion,  as  to  give  occasion  to 
say  what  may  be  observed  of  some  me^i, 
that  ,a11  they  do  is  just,  fit,  and  right. '^ 
Yet  a  judicious  friend  well  suggests,  ''  It 
might,  however,  have  been  added«  that  such 
men  are  often  merely  just,  and  rigidly  cor- 
rect, while  their  hearts  are  cold  and  unfeeU 
ing;  and  that  Johnson's  virtues  were  of  a 
much  higher  tone  than  those  of  the  ttaid, 
orderly  man  here  described." 

We  now  behold  Johnson  for. the  last 
time  in  his  native  city,  for  which  he  ever 
retained  a  warm  affection,  and  which  by 
a  sudden  apostrophe,  under  the  word  LtcA, 
he  introduces  with  reverence  jnto  his  im- 
mortal work,  "The  English  Dictionarv> " 
— ^*«  Salve  magna  ptrrem  * !»»    While  ffcre, 

'  [This  surely  is  over-stated.  Ttiere  are  many 
proofs  that  Johnson  was  slovenly  in  such  matters, 
bnt  ho  one  ever  fhooght  it  an  impntation  of  so 
grave  a  nature  as  Mv.  Boswell  here  choose^  to  rep-> 
resent  it — ^Ed.] 

*  The  following  cir^nmstancey  nrntoally  to  the 
faoobnr  of  Johnson  and  the' corporation  of  his  na- 
tive cRy^has  been  .commnnicated  to  me  hy  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Vyse  from  the  town-clerk:  '*  Mr.  Simp- 
son has  now  before  hlnf  a  record  of  the  respect 
and  veneration  which  the  corporation  of 'L|ehfield, 
in  the  year  1767,  had  (or  the  merits  and  learning 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  Hi»  father  bni|t  the  comer  bouse 
in  the- market-place,  tile -two  frontB  cf  which,  to- 
wards Market  aad  Broad-market  Street,  stood 
upon  waste  land  of  the  corporation,  under  a  forty 
yean*  lease,  which  was  then  expired.  On  the 
15th  of  Adgost,  1797,  at  a  commoo-hall  of  the 
baihffr  and  citizens,  it  was  ordered  (and that  witb- 
ovt  any  solicitation),  that  a  lease  shoald  be  granted. 
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he  felt  a  revival  oj  all  the  tenderness  of  filial 
afi'ection,  an  instance  of  which  appeared  in 
his  ordering  the  grave<'8tone  and  inscription 
over)  Elizabeth  Blaney^  to  be  .substantially 
and  carefully  renewed. 

To. Mr.  fienry  White*,  ayonng  clergy-, 
man^  with  whom  he  now  formed  an  intima- 
cy, so  as  to  talk  to  him  with  great  freedom, 
he  mentioned  that  he  could  not  in  general 
accuse  hhnself  of  having  been  an  lindutiful 
son.  ."  Once,  indeed,'*  said  he,  "  I  was  dis- 
obedient: I  refused  to  attend  my  father  to 
Uttoxeter  market.  Pride  was  the  source  of 
that  refusal,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  was 
painful.  A  few  years  ago  I  desired  to  atone 
for  this  fault.;  I  went  to  Uttoxeter  in  very 
bad  weather,  .and  stood  for  a  considerable 
time  bate-headed  in  the  rain,  on  tlve-spot 
where  my  father's  stall  used  to  stand.  In 
contrition  I  stood*,  and  \  hope  the  penance 
ifss  expiatory  3." 

to  Samael  Jofanflon,  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  the  en- 
eroachments  at  his  faooM,  for  the  term  of  ninety- 
nhie  jears,  at  the  old  rent*  which  was  five  ahil- 
lings:  of  which,  &»  town-clerk,  Mr.- Simpson  had 
the  honour  ahd  pleaanra  of  informing  him,  and 
that  he  was  desired  to  accept  it  without  paying 
any  fine  on  the  occasion;  which  leaoe  was  after- 
wards granted,,  and  the  t>octor  died  possessed  of 
this  property.'* — Bos  well. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  12. — ^Boswell. 

*  [Sacrist  and  one  of  the  vkars  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  1831. — Markland.] 

3  [The  following  aceount  of  thfs  affair  was 
eommunicated  in  ^fS.  to  the  Editor,  but  he  finds 
it  is  a  transcript  from  Mr.  Warner's  **  Tour  through 
the  Northern  Counties  of  England,*'  pubfished  in 
1802,  and  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers  in 
his  edition:-^'*  Daring  this  last  visit  which  the 
Doctor  made  to'  Lichfield,  the  friends  with  whom 
he  was  staying  missed  liim  one  mornibg  at  the 
breakfast-table.  On  inquiring  after  him  of  the 
servants,  they  understood  he  had  set  -off  from 
LKhfiekl  at  a  very  eariy  hour,  widiont  raentioniog 
to  «if  of  the  family  whither  he  was  going.  The 
day  passed  without  the  return  of  the  illustrious 
gaest,  and  the  party  began  to  be  very  uneasy  on 
his  account,  when,  just  before  tl^e  snpper-hoor, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Doctor  stalked  into  the 
room. .  A  solemn  silence  of  a  few  minutes  ensued, 
nobody  daring  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  absence, 
which  was  at  length  relieved  by  Johnson  address- 
ing the  lady  of  the  house  in-the  following  mauaer: 
*  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  abruptness 
of  my  departure  fit>m  your  bouse  thid  morning, 
i)vl  I  was  constrained  to  it  by  my  conscience. 
Fifty  years  ago,  madam,  on  this  day,  I  committed 
a  breach  of  filiai  piety,  which  has  ever  since  lain 
heavy  on  my  mind,  and  has  not  till  this  day  been 
expiated.  My  father,  yon  recollect,  was  a.  book- 
aeller,  and  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 

market,  and  opeaihi{  a  stall  for  the  sale 

4>f  his  books  during  that  day. .  Confined  to  his  bed  by 
indisposition,  he  requested  me,  this  time  fifty  yean 
ago,  to  visit  the  market,  and  attend  the  stall  in 
Jns^place.  .  But,  madam,  my  pride  prevented  roe 
from  doing  my  duty,  and  I  gave  my  father  a  refu- 


"  I  told  liim,"  says  Miss  Seward,  "  in  one 
of  my  Utest  visits  to  him,  of  a  uronderfnl 
lea^'ned  pig  which  I  had  seen  at  Notting*- 
ham;  and  which  did  all  ithat  we  hare  ob* 
served  exhibited  by  dogs  and  horses.  The 
subject  amused  hitn.  'Then,' said  he>'thje 
pigs  are  a  race  unjustly  calumniated.  P^ 
has,  it  seems,  not  been  wanting  to  iiMni, 
but  man  to  pig.  We  do  not  cJlow  time 
for  his  education;  we  ^1  him  at  a  year  okL' 
Mr.  Henry  White,  who  was  present,  ob- 
served that  if  this  instance  had  happened  in 
or  before  Pope's  time,  he  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  instancing  the  swine  as  the 
lowest  degree  of  grovelling  instinct.  Dr 
Johnson  seemed  pleased  with  the  observa- 
tion, .while  the  person  who  made  it  proceed- 
ed to  remark,  that  great  torture  must  have 
been  employed,  ere  the  indocihty  of  the  an- 
imal could  have  been  subdued. — *  Certainly,' 
said  the  Doctor;  *  but,'  turning  to  me,  *  how 
old  is  your  pig? '  I  tokl  him,  three  yean 
old.  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  the  pig  has  no 
cause  to  complain;  he  would  have  been 
killed  the  first  year  if  he  had  not  been  edth 
cated,  and  protracted  existence  is  a  good 
recompense  for  very  considerable  degrees 
of  torture.' " 

P'  TO   DR.    HEBERDEN,    LONDON  K 
^*Lidifle]d,  ISth  October,  17S4 

"  Dear  sir,— ^Though  I  doubt  not  ^^ 
butPr.  BrocklesbywouUl  communicate 
10  you  any^  incident  in  the  variation  of  my 
health  which  appeared  either  curious  or  im- 
portant, yet  I  tnmk  It  time  to  give  you  some 
account  of  myself. 

"  Not  long  after  the  first  great  efflux  of 
the  water,  f  attained  so  much  vigour  of 
limbs  and  freedom  of  breath,  that  without 
rest  or  intermission,  I  went  with  Dr.  Brock 
lesby  to  the  top  of  the  painter's  Academy 
This  was  the  greatest  degree  of  health  that 
i  have  obtain^,  and  this,  if  it'  could  con> 
tinue,  were  perhaps  sufficient;  but  my 
breath  soon  railed,  and  my  body  grew 
weak. 


sal.     To  do  away  the  sin  of  this  disobedience,  I 

thtt  day  went  in  a  post-ishaise  to ,  and  goiqg 

into  the  market  at  the  time  of  high  bnisneas,  an- 
covered  my  head,  and  stood  with  it  bare  an  hoar 
before  the  stall  wliich  my  father  had  fonoerly 
used,  exposed  to  the  sneen  of  the  standen-by  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  a  penance  by 
which  I  trust  I  have  propitiated  Heaven  lor  thjs 
only  instance,  I  believe,  of  coaUunaey  tovraid  my 
ikther.'  •♦—Ed.] 

*  [CommnnKated  td  the  Editor  by  Dr.  Hebei^ 
den,  junior,  through  their  eommon  friend,  Mr. 
Edward  Hawke  Locker — ^Eo.]  [**  Dr.  JohaMm 
being  asked  m  ha  last  illness  what  physieian  he 
had  sent  for — <  Dr.  Heberden,*  replied  he,  *  tUH- 
mua  Ramanamtn — ^the  last  of  oar  learned  phy- 
sicians.'^'— JVUJwh*^  Jntc*  vol.  VL  698.^ 
MarkiiANd.] 
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"  ••  At  ©xford  (in  June)  I  was  much  dio- 
treaeed  by  shortness  of  breath,  so  much  that 
I  never  attempted  to  scale  the  library:  the 
water  grained  upon  me,  but  by  the  usfe  of 
squills  was  in  a  great  measure  driven  away. 
"  In  July  t  went  to  Lichfield,  and  per- 
formed the  journey  with  very  little  fatigue 
in  the  common  vehicle,  but  found  no  help 
from"  my  native*  air.  I  then  removed  to 
Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  where  for  some 
time  I  was  oppressed  very  heavily  by  the 
asthma*,  and  the  dropsy  had  advanced  so 
far,  that  I  could  not  without  great  difficulty 
button  me  at  my  knees. 

(Here  are  omitted  some  minute  medical 
details.) 
i  ■ 

"  No  hydropical  humour  has  been  lately 
visible,  i'hc  relaxation  of  my  breath  has 
not  continued  as  it  was  at  first,  but  neither 
do  I  breathe,  with  the  same  anguitia  and 
distress  as  before  the  remission.  The  sum- 
mary of  my  state  is  this: 

'  I  am  deprived,  by  weakness  and  the 
asthma,  of  the  power  of  walking  beyond  a 
very  short  space. 

"  I  draw  my  breath  with  difficulty  upon 
the  least  eifort,  but  not  with  suffocation  or 
pain. 

"Thcdro|)sy  still  threatens,  but  gives 
way  to  medicine. 

"  TKe  summer  has  passed  without  giv- 
ing me  any  Strength. 

^  My  appetite  is,  I  think,  less  keen  than 
it  was,  but  not  so  abated  as  that  its  decline 
can  be  observed  by  any  but  myself. 

*'  Be  pleased  to  think  on  me  sometimes. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,        "  Sam.  Johksow."] 

[From  Lichfield  he  also  wrote  scv- 

*    eral  letters  to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  a 

tone    which    announced    serious    danger. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  last  of 

them  was  as  follows: 

«  7th  November,  1764. 
"  I  am  relapsing  into  the  dropsy 

^'sn'  "^^''y  ^^^>  *"^  ®^*^*  make  such  haste 
^  '  to  town  that  it  will  be  useless  to 
write  to.>me;  but  when  I  come,  let  me  have 
the  benefit  of  your  advice,  and  the  consola- 
tion of  your  company."] 

As  Johnson  had  now  very  faint  hopes  of  re- 
covery, and  as  Mrs.  Thrale  was  no  longer  de- 
voted to  him,  it  might  have  been  supposed  ^ 

'  [Why  ?  Min  Porter  respected  Dr.  Jobnson, 
but  could  have  felt  for  him  nothing  like  filial  de- 
votH>n.  She  wee  nearly  as  old»  iJinoet  ae  iofinn, 
and  more  belplesi  than  Joho8on»  bd4  it  ii  scarcely 
poeiible  to  imagine  any  jurangement  leii  *t  natti- 
ral "  or  lev  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  either  of 
the  partiee,  and  eapecially  to  Dr.  Johnwn,  than 
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that  he  would  naturally  have  chosen  to  re- 
main in  the  comfortable  house  of  his  belov- 
ed wif^s  daughter,  and  end  his  life  where 
he  b^ffan  it.  But  there  was  in  him  an  ani- 
mated and  lofly  spirit  tt,  and  however  com- 
plicated diseases  might  depress  ordinary 
mortals,  all  who  saw  him  beheld  and  ac- 
knowledged the  iwictum  aninmm  Cato^ 
ni<3.  Such  was  his  intellectual  ardour 
even  at  this  time,  that  he  paid  to  one  friend, 
"  Si/,  I  look  \ipon  every  day  to  be  lost  in 
which  I  do  not  make  a  new  acquaintance;" 
and  to  another,  when  talking  of  his  ill- 
ness, "  I  will  be  conquered^  I  will  not  capit- 
ulate."- And  such  was  his  love  of  London, 
so  high  a  relish  had  he  of  its  magnificent 
extent  and  variety  of  imtelledtual  ent^nain- 
metit,  that  he  languished  when  absent  fVom 
it,  his  mind  having  become  quite  luxurious 
from  the  long  habit  of  enjoying  the  metropo- 
lis; and,  therefore  although  at  Lichfiekl,  sur- 
rounded with  friends  who  loved  and  revered 
him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very  sincere 
affection,  he  still  found  that  such  conversa- 
tion as  London  affords  aould  be  found  no- 
where else.  These  feefmgs,  joined  proba- 
bly to  some' flattering  hopes  of  aid  from  the 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  London, 
who  kindly  and  generously  attended  him 
without  accepting  fVes,  made  him  resolve  to 
return  to  the  capital. 

From  Lichfield  he  came  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  passed  a  few  days  with  his  wor- 
thy old  school-fellow,  Mr.  Hector,  who  thus 
writes  to  me :  "  He  was  very  solicitous 
with  me  to  recollect  some  of  our  most  ear- 
Iv  transactions,  and  transmit  them  to  him, 
lor  I  perceived  nothing  ^ave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  calling  to  mind  those  days  of 
our  innocence.  I  complied  with  his  request, 
and  he  only  received  them  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  deaith.  I  have  transcribe^  for  your 
inspection  exactly  the  minutes  I  wrote  to 
him.^'  This  paper  having  been  foun#1n 
his  repositories  afler  his  death,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  inserted  it  entire,  and  I  have 
made  occasional  use  of  it  and  other  com- 
munications from  Mr.  Hector  ^  in^the  course 


that  parinerihip  171  dUease  which  Mr.  Boswell 
guggeits. — Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Burke  suggested  to  me,  a$  applicable  to 
Johnson,  what  Cicero,  in  bis  **  Cato  Major,"  pays 
of  Appins:  **'Intehtnm  enim  animum,  tanqnam 
arcnm,  Iiabebat,  nee  languescens  suecumbebat 
senectuti;**  repeating,  at  the  same  time,'  the 
following  noble  words  in  the  same  passage:  "  Ita 
enim  senectos  honesta  est,  si  seipsa  defendit,  si  jus 
suum  retinet,  si  nemini  eroancipata  est,  si  usque 
ad  extremum  vit»  spiritum  vitadicet  jus  suum.^— 

BOSWEI/L. 

'  Jitroeem  animum  Catonla  are  Horace's  words, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  atrox  is  used  by 
any  other  original  writer  ia  the  same^  sense. 
Situhhifm  is  perhaps  the  most  correct  translatk)* 
of  this  epithet. — Majlo^e, 

^  It  is  a  most  agreeable  circamttance  attendn^ 
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of  this  work.  I  have  both  visited  and  cor- 
responded with  him  since  Pr.  Johnson's 
death,  and  by  cay  inquiries  concerning  a  g^reat 
variety  of  particulars  have  obtaii^  addi- 
tional information.  I  followed  the  same 
mode  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor^  in 
whose  presence  I  wrdte  down  a  good  deal 
of  wliat  he  could  tell ;  and  be,  at  idjt  request, 
signed  his  name,  to  give  it  authenticity.  It 
is  very  rare  to  find  any  person  who  is  able 
to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  life  even 
of  one  whom  he  has  known  intimately, 
without  questions  being  put  to  them.  My 
friend  Dr.  Kippis  has  told  me,  that  on  this 
account  it  is  a  practice  with  him  to  draw 
out  a  biographical  catechism. 

.  Johnson  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  again  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Adams  i, 
who  waa  pleased  to  ffive  me  the  following 
account  in  oi^e  of  his  letters,  (Feb.  17th, 
1785) :  <<  His  last  visit  was,  I  beheve,  to  my 
bouse,  which  he  left,  after  a  stay  of  four  or 
five  days.  We  had  much  aerious  talk  Uy 
gether,  for  which  I  ought  to  be  the  better 
as  long  as  I  live.    You  will  remember  some 


the  publication  of  this  work,  that  Mr.  Hector  has 
sarvived  his  illustrious  school-felldw  so  many 
yean;  that  he  still  retains  bis  health  and  spirits; 
and  has  gratified  me  With  the  following  acknow- 
ledgment: "  T  thank  you,  most  sincerely  thank 
you,  for  the  zreat  imd  long-continned  entertainment 
your  life  of  t>t.  Johnson  has  a^rded  rae,  and 
othera  of  my  particular  frieifdsl*'  Mr.  Hector, 
besides  setting  me  right  as.to  the  varies  on  a  Sprig 
of  Myrtle,  (see  vol.  L  p.  83»  note)  has  favoared 
nie  with  two  English  cdfis,  written  by  Dr.  John- 
son at  an  eariy  period  of  his  life /which  will  ap- 
pear in  my  edition  of  his  poems. — Boswsx«i«. 
This  early  and  worthy  friend  of  Johnson  died  at 
Birmingham,  2d  September,  1794. — Malone.  . 

^  This'  amiable  and  excellent  man  survived  Dr. 
Johnson  ahout  foar  years,  having  died  in  January, 
1789,  at  Gloucester,  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to^ir  memory  with  the  following  inscription: — 

Baered  to  the  .memory  of  William  Adams, 
D.  D.  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Pre- 
bendary of  this  Cathedral,  and  Archdeacon  of 
LlandaflT.  Ingenious,  learned,  eloquent,  he  ably 
defended  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  pious,  benevo- 
lent, and  charitable,  he  suscessfully  inculcated  its 
sacred  precepts.  Pure,  and  undeviating  in  bis 
own  conduct,  he  was  tender  and  compasMionate 
to  the  failings  of  others.  Ever  anxious  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  he  was  on  all 
occasions  forward  to  encourage  works  of  public 
utility  and  extensive  beneficence.  In  the  govem- 
tbent  of  the  college  over  which  he  preskled,  his 
vigilant  attention  was  uniformly  exerted  to  pro- 
mote the  important  objects  of  the  institution: 
whiliit  the  mild  dignity  of'bb  deportment,  his 
gentleness  of  disposition  and  urbanity  of  manners, 
inspired  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection.  Full  of 
days,  and  maturM  in  virtue,  he  died  Jan.  IStb, 
1789,  aged  82. 

A  very  just  character  of  Dr.  Adams  may  also 
be  foUnd  in  *'  The  G<ftttleman*8  Magazine  "  for 
1789,  vol.  lix.  p.  214. — ^MaloIte. 


distouTse  which  We  had  in  the  summer  U{v 
on  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  the  diiBculty 
of  this  sort  of  composition.*  He  Reminded 
roe  of  this,  and  of  my  having  wished  him  to 
try  his  hand,  and  to  |nve  us  a  specimen  of 
the  style  and  manner  that  he  approved. 
He  added  that  he  was  now  in  a  right  frame 
of  mind,  and  as  he  could  not  pbsnbly  em- 
ploy his  time  better,  he  would  m  earnest  aet 
ab(Mit  it.  But  I  find  upon  inquiry,  that  no 
papers  of  this  sort  were  led  behind  him^  ex* 
cept  a  few  short  ejaculatory  fonna  suitable 
to  his  present  situation." 

Dr.  Adams  had  not  then  received  accu- 
rate information  on  tliis  subject:  for  [in 
the  interval  between  these  two  visits 
to  Oxford,  and  indeed,  within  a  very  few 
days  of  the  last.  Dr.  Johnson  appe«n  to 
have  put  to  paper  some  preparatory  notes 
on  thi^  suhjecL  In  Mr.  Anderdon'a  M SS. 
18^ the  following  paper: 

"  PREOES. 

" Against,  the  incursion  of  evil    Airf. 

thoughts.  "^ 

" Repentance  and  pardon — Laud. 

"  -»—  In  disease. 

" On  the  loss  of  friends— by  death; 

by  his  own  fault  or  friend's. 
((.-._  On  the  unexpected  notice  of  the 

death  of  others. 


"  Prayer  generally  recommendatory  3 

"  To  understand  their  prayeia; 

"  Under  dread  of  death; 

"  Prayer  commonly  considered  as  a  stated 
and  temporary  duty — ^performed  and 
forgotten — ^without  any  effect  on  the 
following  day. 

"  Prayer — a  vow. —  Taylor. 


'*  Scepticism  CAUSBn  bt 
*  1.  Indifference  about  opimons. 
"  2.  Supposition  that  things  disputed  are 

disputable. 
"  S.  Demand  of  unsuitable  evidence. 
"4.  False  judgment  of  evidence, 
**  6.  Complaint  of  the  obecurity  of  Scrip- 
ture. 
"  6.  Contempt  of  fathers  and  of  authority. 
*^  7. ,  Absurd  method  of  learning  objections 

first. 
«  8.  Study  not  for  truth,  but  vanity. 
"  9.  Sensuality  and  a  vicious  life. 
*<  10.  False  honour,  false  shame. 
"11.  Omission  ofjprayer  and  religions  ex 
erci8e8.^0ef.  51,  1784.'» 

The  firdf  part  of  these  notes  seems   _ 
to  be  a  classification  of  prayers;,  the 
two  latter,  hinta  for.  the  due^mne  on  pray- 
er which  he  intended  to  prefix.] 

It  has  since  appeared  that  various  pray* 
era  had  been  composed  by  him  at  difierent 
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periods,  which,  inteiriniiigfled  with  pious  m- 
olations  and  some  short  notes  or  his  life, 
vrere  entitled  by  him  "  Prayers  and  Medi- 
tations,^ and  have,  in  pursnance  of  his  eai^ 
aest  requisition,  in  thenopesof  doinff  good, 
been  published,  with  a  judicious  we)Uwrit«- 
ten  preface,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan, 
to  whom  he  delivered  them.  This  admira* 
ble  collection,  to  which  I  have  f/equently 
referred  in  the  course  of  this  work,  evinces, 
beyond  all  his  compositions  for  the  publick, 
and  all  the  eulogies  of  his  friends  and  admi- 
rers, the  sincere  virtue  end  piety  of  John- 
Bon.  It  proves  with  unquestionable  au- 
thenticity that,  amidst  all  his  constitutional 
infirmities j  his  earnestness  to  conform  hfs 
practice  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  was 
unceasing,  and  that  ne  habitually  endeav- 
oured to  refer  every  transaction  of  his  life 
to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  <. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  16th  of 
November,  and  next  day  sent  to  Dr.-Bur^ 
ney  the  following  note,  which  I  insert  as 
the  last  token  of  his  remembrance  of  that 
ingenious  and  amiable  man,  and  as  another 
of  the  many  proofs  of  the  tenderness  and 
benignity^of  his  heart: 

"Dr.  Johnson,  who  came  iiome  last 
night,  sends  his  respects  to  dear  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  and  all  the  dear  Burneys,  little  and 
great." 

*  [There  are  some  enors  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment relative  to  the  Prayers  and  Mcdttatioiu, 
which,  considering  the  eiffect  of  that  pablication 
on  Dr.  JobD«oa*8  character,  and  Mr.  BoswelPs 
zealooB  cUinifl  to  accoraey  in  all  nich  malterB, 
are  rather  ftranae.  Indeed  it  seems  as  if  Mr. 
Boswell  bad  read  either  too  hastily  or  not  at  all 
the  pre&ce  of  Dr.  Strahan^s  book.  In  the  fl»t 
place,  as  has  been  already  stated  {ante,  preface 
and  vol.  L  p.  97),  this  coUeetian  was  not,  as 
Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  suppose,  made  by  Dr. 
Johmon  himself;  dor  did  he  give  it  the  designa- 
tion of  **  Prayers  and  Meditations  ;  *•  nor  do 
the  original  papers  bear  anj  appearance  of  havmg 
been  intended  for  the  press  qaite  the  contrary! 
Dr.  Strahan*8  preface  indeed  is  not  so  clear  on 
thti  poiift  at  h  onght  to  have  been;  but  even  from 
it  we  learn  that  whatever  Johnson's  intentions 
were  as  to  revbing  and  collecting  for  pohlication 
his  seattered  prajers,  he  in  fact  did  nothing  but 
place  a  confosed  mass  of  papers  in  Dr.  Btiahan's 
bands,  and  from  the  inspection  of  the  papers 
thisniaelves  it  is  quite  evident  t^t  Dr.  Strahan 
thoagfat  proper  to  weave  into  one  work  materials 
that  were  never  intended  to  come  together.  Thb 
consideiatioo  is  impotlant,  beeanae,  as  has  been 
before  observed  bat  eannoC  be  too  often  repealed, 
the  payers  are  mixed  tip  with  notices  and  memo- 
randa oif  Dr.  Johnson's  eondvct  and  thoughts 
(called  hy  Dr.  Strahan,  *' MedUqtions*'), 
which,  aneeting  and  edifying  as  they  may  be 
when  read  as  t^  secret  efliask>ns  of  a  good  man's 
consetence;  wonld  have  a  very  differeat  character 
ifthey  coifld  be  supposed  to  be  left  behind  him 
••(enlatloaBly  prepared  for  pubHcation. — En.]  ' 


*'  TO     MR.     HECTOR,      IX     BfRMlNOHAM. 

*«UHid6o,  nth  Not.  1784. 

*'Dear  8ia,-*^I  did  not  reach  Oxfc^d 
until  Friday  -  morning,  ^nd  then  It  sent 
Francis  to  see^the  balk>on  fly,  but  could  not 
go  myself.  I  staid,  at  Oxford.till  Tuesday, 
and  then  came  in  the  common  vehicle  easily 
to  London.  I  am  as  I  was,  and  having  seen 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  am  to  ply  the  squills;  but, 
whatever  be  their  efficacy,  this  world  must 
soon  pass  away.  Let-vs  think  seriously  on 
our  duty.  I  send  my  kindest  respects  to 
dear  Mrs.  Careless:  let  me  have  the  pray* 
ers  of  both.  We  have  all  lived  long,  and 
,must  soon  part.  God  have  mercy  on  us, 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  J€»us  Christ. 
Amen.    I  am^  &c.         "  Sax.  Johssom . 

His  correspondence  with  me,  afler  his  let<- 
ter  on  the  suqj|ect  of  my  settling  ia  London, 
shall  now,  so  fa!*  as  is  proper,  be  produced 
in  one  series. 

July  36  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashbourne. 

"  On  the  14th  I  came  to  Lichfield,  and 
found  every  body  glad  enough  to  see  me. 
Oil  the  SOth  I  came  hither,  and  found  a 
house  half-built,  of  very  uncomfortable  ap- 
pearance; but  my  own  room  has  not  been 
altered.  That  a  man  worn  with  diseatjes,. 
in  his  seventy-second  or  third  year,  should 
condemn  part  of  his  remaining  life  to  pass 
among  ruins  and  rubl^sh,  and  that  no  in- 
considerable part,  appears  to  me  very 
stran|re.  I  know  that  your  kindness  mak^ 
vou  impatient  to  know  thtt  state  of  niv 
health,  in ^  which  I  cannot  boast  of  nuch 
improvement.  1  came  through  the  journey 
without  much  inconvenience,  but  when  I 
attempt  self-motion  I  find  my  legs  weak, 
and  my  breath  very  short:  this  day  I  have 
been  much  disordered.  I  have  no  company; 
the  doctor^  is  busy  in  his  fiekls,  and  ffoes 
to  bed  at  nine,  and  his  whole  system  is  so 
different  from  mine,  that  we  seem  formed 
for  different  elements;  I  have,  therefore, 
all  my  amusement  to  seek  within  myself." 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits  a 
letter  filled  with  dejection  and  fretfuLneas'^ 


«  The  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor.-*  Bos wxili.. 

3  [Pr.  Johnson  and  othen  of  Mr.  BoswelPs 
fiiends  nsed  to  disbelieve  and  therefore  odicale 
his  mental  inqaietndes — that  **  Jemmy  Boswell  '* 
should  be  afflicted  with  melancholy  was  what 
none  of  his  acquaintance  could  imagine,  and  as  he 
seemed  sometimes  to  make  a  parade  of  these 
miseries,  they  thought  he  was  aping  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  admitted  to  be  really  a  sufferer,  thoogh  jL> 
he  endeavoured  to  conoeat  it  Bnt  after  all,  there  > 
can  be  no  donbt  that  Mr.  Boswell  was  liable  to 
great  inequalities  of  spirits,  which  will  account  for 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  hii  character,  and 
should  induce  as  to  pity  what  his  cotemporariaa 
laaghed  at<— Ed.] 
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and  at  the  sanie  time  expreasing  anxious 
a{>ppehen8ioin  concerning  him,  on  account 
ot*  a  dream  which  had  disturbed  roe;  his 
answer  was  chiefly  ia  terms  of  reproach, 
for  a  supjXMed  charge  of  '*  affecting  discon- 
tent, and  indulging  the  vamty  of  complaint.". 
It,  however,/procMled, 

"  W  rite  to  me  oflen,  and  write  like  a  man^ 
I  consider  your  fidelity  and  tenderness  as  a 
great  part  of  the  ^omJorts  which  are  yet  led 
me,  and  sincerely  wish  we  c-ould  be  nearer 
to  each  other.  ••••*••.  My  dear 
friend,  life  is yery  short  and  very  uncertain; 
let  us  spend  it  as  well  as  we  can.  My  wor- 
thy neighbour,  Allen,  is  dead.  Love  me 
as  well  as  you  can.  Pay  my  respects  to 
dear  Mrs.  00s well.  Nothing  ailed  me  at 
that  time;  let  your  superstition  at  last  have 
an  end." 

Feeling  very  soon  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  writteil  might  hurt  me^  he, 
two  days  aflerwards,  wrote  to  me  again, 
giving  me  an  account  of  his  sufferings;  af- 
ter which  he  thus  proceeds: 

t*  28th  July. 

*'  Before  this  letter  you  will  have  had  one 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss;  for 
it  contains  only  truth,  and  that  truth  kindly 
intended.    •••••••  Spartam  quam  nactus 

eg  omai  make  the  o^ost  and  best  of  your 
lot,  and  compare  yourself  hot  with  the  few 
'that  are  above  you,  but  with  the  multitudes 
which  are  below  you.  •••♦••.  Go 
steadily  forwards  with  lawful  business  or 
nonest  diversions.  <  Be,'  as  Temple  says 
of  the  Dutchmen,  'well  when  you  are  not 
ill,  and  pleased  when  you  are  not  angry.' 
••*••.  This  may  seem  but  an  ill  return 
for  your  tenderness;  but  I  mean  it  well,  for 
I  love  you  with  gre-at  ardour  and  sincerity. 
Pay  my  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Bosweil,  and 
teach  the  young  ones  to  loveme." 

J  unfortunately  was  so  much  indisposed 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  that 
it  was  not,  or  at  least  I  thought  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  write  to  my  illustrious  friend 
as  formerly,  or  without  expressing  such 
complaints  as  offended  him.  Having  con- 
jured him  not  to  do  me  the  injustice  of 
charging  roe  with  affectation,  I  was  with 
much  regret  long  silent.  His  last  letter  to 
me  then  came,  and  affected  me  very  ten- 
derly: 

,   '*  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

(( I^fleld,  5th  November,  1714. 
*'  Dear  sir, — \  have  this  summer  some- 
times amended,  and  sometimes  relapsed, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  have  lost  ground  very 
much.  My  legs  are  extremely  weak,  and 
my  breath  wry  short,  and  the  water  is  now 


increasing  upon  noe.  In  this  uncomforta- 
ble state  your  letters  used  to  reKeve:  what 
is  the  reason  that  I  have  them  no  longer? 
Are  you  sick,  or  are  you  sullen  ?  Whatev- 
er be  the  reason,  rf  it  be  less  than  necessity, 
drive  it  away;  and  of  the  short  life  that  we 
have,  make  the  best  use  for  yourself  and 
for  your  friends.  ••••*♦.  I  ana  some- 
times afraid  that  your  omission  to  write 
has  some  real  cause,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
know  that  you  are  not  sick,  and  that  noth 
ing  ill  has  befallen  dear  Mrs.  Bosweil,  or 
any  of  your  family,  I  am,  sir,  your,  &c. 
"  Sam.  Johssok." 

Yet  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  me  to 
find,  that  in  a  paragraph  of  this  letter, 
which  I  have  omitted,  he  still  persevered  in 
arraigning  me  as  before,  which  was  strange 
in  him  who  had  so  much  experience  of 
what  I  suffered.  I,  however,  wrote  to  him 
two  as  kind  letters  as  I  couki;  the  last  of 
which  came  too  late  to  be  read  by  him,  ibi 
his  illness  increased  more  rapidly  upon  him 
than  I  had  apprehended;  but  I  had  the 
consolation  of  being  informed  that  he  spoke 
of  me  on  his  death-bed  with  .affection,  and 
i  look  forward  with  humble  hope  of  renew- 
ing our  friendship  in  a  better  world. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  work  from 
any  farther  personal  notice  of  its  authour; 
who,  if  he  should  be  thought  to  have  obtru- 
ded himself  too  mueh  upon  their  attention, 
reauests  them  to  consider  the.  peculiar  plan 
of  his  biographical  undertaking. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  me- 
tropolis, both  the  asthma  and  dropsy  became 
more  violent  and  distressful.  He  had  Ibr 
some  timf!  kept  a  journal  in  Latin  of  the 
state  of  his  illness,  and  the  remedies  which 
he  used,  under  the  title  of  w9E|gr»  Ephemerity 
which  he  began  on  the  6th  of  July,  but  con- 
tinued it  no  longer  than  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber; finding)  I  suppose,  that  it  was  a 
mournful  and  unavading  register.  It  is  in 
my  possession ;  and  is  written  with  great 
care  and  accuracy. 

Still  his  love  of  literature  1  did  not  fail. 
A  very  few  days  before  his  death  he  tnma- 


1  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  Gonsider  the  cxteot 
and  constancy  of  Johoaod's  literarr  ardoor,  not- 
withitaoding  the  roelaocholy  which  ch>iided  uid 
embittered  his  existence.  Beskios  the  namenMi 
and  variohH  woiks  whush  he  execotad,  he  had,  at 
different  times,  formed  schemes  of  a  great  maay 
roore»  of  which  the  following  cstBlogne  was  fiveo 
by  him  to  Mr.  Langton,  and  by  thai  gentlemaa 
preaented  to  his  Majesty .-rBoswsi.i«.  [This 
eatalague:^  as  Mr.  Bosweli  calls  it,  is,  by  Dr. 
Johnson  himself,  mlided  **  DssiGHa,**  and  ii 
written  in  a  few  pages  of  a  small  daodecimo  note- 
book boand  in  rough  calf.  It  seeraa  fiom.  the 
band,  that  it  was  written  early  in  'life:  fiom  the 
maiginal  dates  it  appean  that  soma  portioDi 
were  added  u  1752  and  1753.    In  Jdie  fint  paga 
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mitted  to  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  a 
list  of  the  authours  of  the  Universal  Histo- 
ry, mentioning  their  several  shares  in  .that 
work.  It  has,  accordhip^  to  his  direction, 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
is  printed  in  the  Gentieman's  Msgazine  for 
December,  1784  ^  .  ^ 


of  tbi«  litde  volame,  hit  kte  Majesty  King  Qeoifs 
III.  wrote  toith  hu  own  hands 

**  Original  MamucriptB 

af  Dr.  Samuel  Jobngon^ 

pre$enied  fry  htM  Jritnd, 

—  Ldngton,  JBi$q. 

jiprU  16M,  1786. 

Q,  R,*' 

It  has  been  thought  more  coovenient  to  tramfer 

this  catalogue  to  Che  appendii. — ^Ed.] 

*  As  the  letter  accompanying  thk  list  (Which 
fally  sapports  the  observation  in  the  text)  was 
written  but  a  week  before  Dr.  Johnson's  death, 
the  reader  may  not  be  disjfleased  to  find  it  here 
preoer?ed: 

'  «  TO    MR.  NICHOLS. 

'' 6th  December,  17M. 

*'  Tlie  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  having  one 
day  remarked  tliat  one  man,  meaning,  I  suppose, 
no  man  hot  hioisolf,  could  assign  all  the  parts'  of 
tlie  Ancient  Univeraal  Histoi^  to  thefar  proper 
authoufSy  at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Chambem, 
or  of  myself,  gave  the  account  which  I  now 
transmit  to  yon  in  his  own  hand;  being  willing 
that  of  so  great  a  work  the.  history  should  be 
known,  and  that  each  writer  shonid  receive  hjs 
due  proportion  of  praise  from  poeterity. 

**'  1  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap  of 
literary  inteUi^ence  in  Mr.  Swinton*s  own  hand, 
or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Museum,  that  the  veracity 
of  thw  account  may  never  be  doubted.  I  am,  sir, 
year  most  humble  servant, 

*'  8am.  Johnson.*' 


Mr. 


The  History  of  the 

Carthn^ia 

Numklians. 

Maurij 

Gstuliaas. 


-i —  Nigrits. 

Cyi 

Marmarica. 

Regie  Syrtica. 

Turks,  TarUrs, 

and  Moguls. 

•  Garamanthes.  — -*  Indians. 

Melano  GetuHans.    Cliinese. 

Dissertatk>n  on  the  peopling  of  America. 

■   indf^ndencv  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small   part  of  the 

History  immediately  following;  by  Mr.  Sale. 

To  the  birth  qf  Abraham;  chiefly  by  Mr.  SheU 
vock. 

Hisloiy  of  tbo  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards;  by 
5fr«  Psalmanazar. 

*  Xenophon's  Retreat;  by  the  same. 

History  of  the  Penians  and  the  Constantinopol- 
'Aan  tlmpiro;  by  Dr.  Campbell. 

HisUiry  of  the  Romans  ^  by  Mr.  Bower. — ^Bos- 
WELii.  [Bishop  Warburton,  in  a  letter  to  Jortm, 
in  1749,  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  this  work 
as  **  miserable  traah,*'  and  **'the  infamous  rhap- 
sody called  the  Univenal  Hirtory .  * '    JVUh.  Ante. 


Dorinff  his  sleepless  nights  he  amused 
himself  by  translating  into  Latin  verse, 
from  the  Greek,  many  of  the  epigrams  in 
the  '<  Anthologia."  These  translations, 
with  some  other  poestis  by  him  in  Latin,. he 
p^ave  to  his  friend  Mr.  Lanffton,  who,  hav 
iikg  added  a  lew  notes,  sold  them  to  the 
booksellers  for  a  small  sum  to  be  given  to 
some  of  Johnson's  relations,  which  was  ac- 
p6rdin|r|y  done;  and' they  are  printed  in  the 
collection  of  his  works. 

A  verv  erroneous  notion  has  circulated 
as  to  Johnson's  deficiency  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  partly  owing  to  the 
modesty  3  with  which,  from  knowing  how 
much  there  was  to.  be  learnt,  he  used  to 
mention  his  own  comparative  acquisitions. 
When  Mr.  Cumberland  3  talked  to  him  of 


vol.  il  p.  179.  But.Mr.  Gibbon's  more  favouva* 
ble  opinion  of  tba  work  will,  aa  Mr.  Markland 
observ<^,  claim  as  much  attention  as  the  "  de- 
crees'* of  Warburton,  who  has  not  improperly 
been  termed  by  the  former  **  the  dictitor  and 
tyrant  of  the  world  of  literature. ' '  G ibboil  speaks 
of  the  **  excellence  of  the  first  part  of  the  Univer- 
sal History  as  generally  admitted."  The  History 
of  the  Macedonians,  he  alio  observes,  "  is  execo- 
ted  with  much  erudition,  taste,  and  jod^ent. 
This  history  would  be  invaluable  were  all  its  parts 
of  the  same  merh.*' — MisetL  Workn^  v.  411, 
428.  Some  cunoufe  facts  rriating  to  this  work, 
and  especially  those  parts  of  it  committed  to  him- 
self, will  be  found  m  PRdroanazar's  Memoirs,  p'. 
291.^Ed.]  . 

[On  the  subject  of  Dr.  Johnson's  skill  in 
Greek,  the  Editor  has  great  pleasure  b  quoting 
an  anecdote  told  by  his  dear  and  lamented  friend, 
the  lateMc  GiBbrd,  in  his  Life  of  Ford:  **  JUy 
friedd  the  late  Ix>rd  Grosvenor  had  a  house  at 
SalUhill,  where  I  usually  spent  a  part  of  the 
summer,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  that 
great  and  good  man  Jacob  Bryant  Here  the  con- 
venation  turned  one  mommg  on  a  Greek  criticiBm 
by  Dr.  Johnson  in  some  volume  lying  on  the 
table,  which  I^ventared  {for  I  was  then  young) 
to  deem  incorrect,  and  pointed  it  out  to  him.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  something  of 
my  opinion,  but  he  waa  cautious  and  reserved. 
'But,  sir,'  said  I,  wiinng  to.  overcome  his 
scruples,  *.Dr.  Johnson  himself  admitted  that  he 
was  not  a  good  Greek  scholar.' '  *  Sir,'  he  replied 
with  a  serious  and  impressive  air,  *  it  is  not  easy 
for  us  to  say  what  such  a  mab  aa  Johnson  would 
call  a  good  Greek  icholar.'  I  hope  that  1  profited 
by  that  lesson — certainly  I  never  &rgot  it ' '  Gif- 
ibrd'8  Works  of  Ford,  vol.  i.  p.  hut— £o.] 

'  Mr.  Cumberland  assures  me,  that  be  was 
always  treated  with  great  courtesy  by  Dr.  John- 
son, who,  m  his  '*  Letters  to  Mis.  Thmle,"  vol. 
it  p.  68 »  thus  speaks  of  that  learned,  iugenious, 
and  accompUshed  .gentleman:  "  The  want  of 
company  is  a  ninconvenience,  but  Mr.  Cumber- 
land is  a  million."! — Boswell.  [The  following 
is  Mr,  Cumberland's  own  evidence  on  the  points 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Boswell:  '*  In  quickness  of  iiH 
tellect  few  ever  equalled  him;  in  profiindity  of 
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the  Greek  Tragments  which  are  so  well  il- 
lustrated in  **  The  Observer,"  and  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  in  genera),  he  candidly 
acknowledged  his  insufficiency  in  thai  par- 
ticular branch  of  Greek  literature.  Yet  it 
may  be-  said,  that  though  Hot  a  great,  he 
was  a  good  Greek  scholar.  Dr.  Charles 
Burney,  the  younger,  who  is  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  best  judges  to  be  one 
of  tlie  few  men  of  this  age  who  are  very 
eminent  for  their  skiU  in  that  noble  lan- 
guage, has  assured  me,  that  Johnson  could 
give  a  Greek  Word  for  almost  every  Eijg- 
liflh  one;  and  that  although  not  sufficiently 
conversant  in  the  niceties  oC  the  language, 
he,  upon  some  occasions,  discovered,  even 
in  these,  a  considerable  degree  of  critical 
acumen.  Mr.  Dalzel,  professor  of  Greek 
at  Edinburgh,  whose  skill  is  unquestiona- 
ble, mentioned  to  me  in  very  liberal  terms, 
rh?  impression  which  was  made  upon  him 
by  Johnson,  in  a  conversation  which  they 
ha  1  in  London  concerning  that  language. 
As  Johnson,  therefore,  was  undoubtedly 
on 3  of  the  first  Latin  scholars  in  modern 
tim  is,  let  us  not  deny  to  his  fame  some  ad- 
ditional splendour  Oom  Grdek  i;  '  : 
[Even  Mrs.  Flozzi  used  to  tliink 
Piotti,  jy^^  Johnson  more  free  than  prudent 
^'  - '  in  professing  so  loudly  his  little  skill 
in  the  Greek  language:  for  though  he  con- 
sidered it  as  a  proof  of  a  iiarrow  mind  to  be 
too  careful  of  literary  reputation  3,  yet  no 
man  could  be  more  enraged  than  he,  if  aa 
enemy,  taking  advantage  of  this  confes- 
sion, twitted  him  with  his  ignorance. 
When  the  Kin^  of  Denmark  was  in  Eng- 
land ',  one  of  his  noblemen  was  brought  by 


enidition  many  have  SttV|M«ed  him.  I  do  not 
think  he  had  a  pore  and  clamiciil  taste,  nor  waff 
apt  to  be  best  pleeaed.with  the  best  aathoara,  bat 
R8  a  general  sdiolar  he  lanktf  very  high.  When  I 
would  have  coiHsalted  him  apoa  certain  pomts  of 
literature,  whilst  I  was  making  my  collections 
from  the  Greek  dramatiali  for  my  eamys  in  the 
Observer,  he  candidly  acknowledged'  that  bis 
Btodies  had  not  lain  amongst  them;  and  certain  it 
is  there  is  very  little  show  of  literataro'  in  bis 
Ramblers;  and  in  tiie  paange  where  he  quotes 
AriHtotle  he  lias  not  correctly  given  the  meaning 
of  the  original:  bat  this  was  merely  the  result  of 
haste  and  laattention.  Neither  is  he  so^  to  be 
measured,  for  he  had  so  many  parts  and  properties 
of  schotariliip  aboat  htm,  that  you  can  only  ibirly 
review  him  as  a  man 'of  general  knowledge.'* — 
Cumberland'' s  Memoir$,  vol.  i.  pi  8^. — Ed.'J 

'  [In  tliis  place  Mr.  Boswell  had  introdaced 
extracts  from  cotempomry  writers  wliom  he  sup^ 
po^ed  to  have  imitated  Johnson*9  style,  which  it 
has  been  thought  convenient  to  trampose  to  the 
end  of  the  Life.— Ed.] 

*  [Mrs.  Piozzi  would  probably  have  expressed 
Johnson's  sentiments  more  correctly  if  ^lie  had 
said,  'MIe  considered  it  a  proof  of  a  narrow  mind 
t'>  pretend  to  leamiiif  which  one  did  not  really 
I'OMeas.'* — Ed.] 

»  [In  1768.--ED.] 


Mr.  Colman  tb  see  Dr.  Johnsan  at  Mr. 
Thrale's  country-house;  and  having  heard, 
he  said,  that  he 'was  not  famous-  for  Greek 
lit^atu re,- attacked  him  on  the  weak  Ride; 
politely  adding^  that  he  chose  that  conver- 
sation on  purpose  to  favoui:  himself.  Dr. 
Johnson,  however,  displayed  so  copious  a 
knowledge  of  authours,  books,  and  every 
branch  of  learning  in  that  language,  that 
the  gentleman  at>peared  astonished..  When 
he  was  gone,  Jonnson  said,  "  Now  for  all 
this  triumph  I  may  thank  Thr ale's  Xeno- 
phon  here,  as,  I  think,  excepting  that  one, 
1  have  not  looked  in  a  Greek  book  these  ten 
years;  but  see  what  haste  my  dear  friends 
were  all  in,"  continued  he,  "  to  tell  this  poor 
innocent  foreigner  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
Greek!  Oh  no!  he  knows  nothing  of 
Greek !  "  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughing  <.] 

Johhson'a  affection  for  his  depart^  re- 
lations seertted  to  grow  warmer  as  he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  time  when  he  might 
hope  tQ  see  them  again.  It  probably  ap- 
peared to  him  that  he  should  uporaid  himself 
with  iinklnd  inattention,  were  he  to  leave 
the  world  without  having  paid  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  their  memoiy. 

*'  TO  MR.  GREBX,  APOTHECARY,  AT 
LICUFIELD  ^. 

**  2nd  December,  1734 

'*  DfiAa  sia,— >I  have  enclosed  the  epi- 
taph for  my  father,  mother,  and  brother,  to 
be  a\\  engraved  on.  the  large  size,  and  laid 
in  the  middle  aisle  in  St.  MichaePs  church, 
which  I  request  the  clergyman  and  church- 
wardens to  permit. 

'"  The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact 
place  of  interment,  that  the  stone  may  pro- 
tect the  bodies.  Then  let  the  stoiie  be 
deep,  massy,  and  hard  ;  and  do  not  let  the 
difference  of  ten  pounds,  or  more,  defeat  our 
purpose. 

"  I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mrs. 
Porter  will  pay  you  ten  more,  which  I  gave 
her  for  the  same  purpose.  What  more  is 
wanted  shall  be  sent ;  and  I  beg  that  all 
possible  haste  may  be  made,  for  i  wish  to 
liave  it  done  while  I  am  yet  alive.  Let  me 
know,  dear  sir,  that  you  receive  this«  1 
am,  sir,  yotir  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jouifso!!." 

**  TO    MRS.  LUCr  PORTER,    Ilf  LIGH- 
PIELO  6. 


*«  fd  Beeenber,  1TS4. 
"  Dear  madam,—!  am  very  ill,  and  de- 
sire your  prayers.     I  have  sent  Mr.  Green 

*  [It  had  been  aaid  that  Dr.  Johnson  neTor 
exerted  such  steady  application  aa  be  dki  for  the 
laat  ten  years  of  his  life  ia  the  atody  «f  Greek. — 
Ed.]      '  \ 

^  [A  relatkin  of  Dr.  Johnson].  Jnie^  p.  44. 
»Bo8w;el.i..  "  , 

*  This  lady,  whose  name  so  frequently  ocean 
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the  epitaph}  and  a  power  to  call  on  you  for 
ten  pounds. 

**  I  laid  this  summer  a  stone  o^er  Tetty, 
in  the  chapel  of  Bromley  in*  Kent.  The 
inacriptioif  is  inX*atin ',  of  which  this  is  the 
E/ngHsh.     (Hefe -8  translation.)     - 

<<  That  this  is  done,  I  dionght  it  fit  that 

you  should  know.    What  care  will  be  taken 

of  us,  who  can  tell?    May  Ood  pardon  and 

blesa  us,  for  Jesus -ChristV  sake.    I  am^&c. 

*<  Sam.  Johnson."  , 

My  readers  are  now,  at  last,  to  behold. 
Samuel  Johmsov  preparing  himself  for 
that  doom,  from  which  the  most  exalted 
p>wers  afford  no  exemption  to  man.  Death 
had  always  been  to4iim  an  object  of  ter- 
rour;  so  that,  .thoiu^  by  no  means  happy, 
he  still  clung  to  life  with  an  eagerness  at 
which  many  hare  wondered.  .  At  any  time 
when  he  was  ill,  h<|  was  verv  much  pleased 
to  be  told  that  he  looked  better.  Anin- 
ji^enioua  member  <^  the  EumeUan  CM^ 
inforojisme)  that  upon  one  occasion,  when 
he  said  to  him  that  he  saw  health  returning 
to  his  cheek,  Johnson  seieed  him  by  the  hand 
and  exclaimedt  "  Sir,  you  are  one  of  the 
kindest  friends  I  ever  had.'> 

His  own  statement  of  his  views  of  futuri- 
ty will  appear  truly  rational;-  and  may,  per* 
haps,  ixs^xeaa  the  unthinking  with  seriona- 
iiess. 

uttHM,        "  You  know,"  says  he  » to  Mia. 
>cL  IL       Thraie,  <*I  never  thought  confi- 
dence with  respect  to  futurity  any 


P-3. 


part  of  the  character  or  a  brave,  a  wiaci  or 
a  good  man.  Bravery  has  no  place  where 
it  can  avail  nothing  ;  wisdom  impresses 
strongly  the  consciousness  of  thofiie  faults, 
of  which  it  ia,  perhaps,  itself  an  aggrava- 
tion; and  goodness,  always  wishing  to  be 
better,  and  imputing  every  deficience  to 
criminal  negligence,  and  every  fauli  to  vol- 
untary corruption,  never  dares  to  suppose 
the  condition  of  forgiveness  fulfilled,  nor 
what  is  wanting  in  the  crime  supplied  by 
penitence. 

"This  is  the  state  of  the  bert;  but  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  him  whose  heart 
wilt  not  suffer  him  to  rank  himself  *iraong 

in  the  course  of-this  work,  earviyed  Dr.  Johnson 
jiur  thirteen  tfnonths.  9be  died  at  Lichfield,  in  her 
7l8t  year,  Jannary  18,  1786,  and  bequeathed  the 
principal  part  of  her  fortune  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Lichfield. — MALoitE. 
»  [See  atitey  vol.  i.  p.  100.— Ed.] 
'  A  club  in  London,  founded  by  the  learoed 
and  ingenious  physician.  Dr.  Ash,  in  honour  of 
whose  name  it  was  called  Eumelian  [literally, 
wetUaahetl],  from  the  Greek  Eu/uixmc  :  though  it 
was  warmly  contended,  and  even  pot  to  a  vote,  that 
it  shoald  have  tiie  more  obvious  appellatkm  of 
JPyaxinean,  from  the  Latin. — ^Boswell. 

>  Mrs.  Thrais's  CoUectk>n,  10th  Maieh,  1784. 
— BoswBjai. 


the  best,  or  among  the  good?  Such  jnust 
be  his  dread  of  the  approaching  trial,  as 
irall  leave  him  li^ttle  attention  to  the  opinion 
of  those  whom  he  is  leaving  for  ever;  and 
the-^serenity  that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be  no 
virtue  to  feign.      .    -    . 

His  great  fear  of  deaths  and  the  strange 
diaric  manner  in  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  ^ 
imparts  tlie  uneasiness  which  he  expressed 
on  accouut  of  offences  with  which  ne 
charged  l>imseh*,  may  give  occasion  to  inju* 
rious  stispicions,  as  if  there  had  been  sonje- 
thing  of  more  than  ordinary  csiminalrty 
weighing  upon  his  conscience.  On  that 
account,  therefore,  as  welLas  i^om  the  re- 
gard to  trudi  which  he  inculcated  ^,1  ^m  to 
mention  (with  all -possible  respect  and  deli- 
cacy, however),  tfiat  hie  conduct,  after  he 
came  to  London^  and  had  associated  with 
Savage  and  others,  waft  not  qo  strictly  vir- 
tuous^ in  ojie  ie«pect,  «b  when  he  was  a 
younger  man.  It  was  well  known  that  hia 
amorous  inclinations  were  uncommonly 
strong  and  impetuous.  He  owned  to  many 
of-  his  friends,  that  he  used  to  take  Women 
of  the  town  to  taverns,  and  hear  them  re- 
late their  history, — In  short,  it  must  not  be 


*  -Mrs.  Carter,  in  one  of  bar  lettern  to  Mts^ 
MontBg|ie,4ay8,  '*  I  sea'by  the  papen,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  ia  d^uL  In  extent  of  Ieanung»  and  ex- 
qninta  purity  of  moral  writing,  he  lus  left  nc 
saperiour,  and  I  fear  very  few  equals.  His  virtue^ 
and  his.  piety  wera, founded  on  the  steadiest  of 
Christian  principles  and  fait^:  His  faults,  I(|irmiy 
believe,  arose  from  the  irritations  of  a  most  soifer- 
ing  state  of  nervous  constitution,  Vrhich  scarcely 
ever  allowed  him  a  moment's.ease." — Bosw^i^l. 
[She  adds,  **  You  wonder  *'that  an, undoubted 
heliever  and  a  man  of  piety  should  be  afraid  of 
death;*  but  it  is  such  characteis  who  have  ever 
the  deepest  sense  of  their  imperfections  and  de- 
vintiniis  from  the  rule  of  duty,  of  which  the  very 
best  n)o«t  be  conscious;  -and  such  a  temper  of 
mind  as  is  struck  with'  awe  and  homiHty  at  the 
proftpect  of  the  last  solemn  sentence  appears  much 
better  suited  to  the- wretched  deficiencies  of.  the 
heft  huiitan  performances  than  the  thoughtless 
security  that  rashes  undisturbed  into  Eternity." — 
Mins  Carier*a  Life;  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

To  this  passage  the  editor  of  Mn.i  C«rter*s 
Letters  sobjoinii: 

"  Mrs.  Carter  told  the  editor^  that  in  one  of  ths' 
last  conversations  wliichshe  had  with  this -eminent 
moralist,  she  told  him  that  she-  had  never  known 
him  say  any  thing  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  He  seized  her  hmul  witif  great 
emotidill  exdaiming,  *  You  know  this,  and  bear 
witness  to  it  when  I  am  gona.1'  ^*^ — Mrs.  Carter* $ 
Letterg  to  Mr$,  Mimttigue,  vol.  iii.  p.  tSA.-r- 
Eo.) 

*  [AgHin  the  Editor  ii  ObHged  4o  say,  that  ht 
can  see- nothing  more  sfrongs  or  dark  in  Haw- 
kins's eipressions  than  in  Mr.  Bosweir.s — nay, 
than  in  I>r.  Johnson's  own.*>— En.] 

'  See  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Mak)ne,  antty  p 
274. — BoswELi.. 
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concealed,  that  like  mkiiy  other  ^ood  and 
pious  men,  among  whom  we  may  place  the 
apoatle  Paul  upon  his  own  authority,  John* 
tfon  WAS  not  tree  from  propensittea  which 
were  ever  **  warring,  against  the  lliw  of  his 
mind,^' — and  that  in  his  combats  with  them, 
he  was  sometimes  overcome  K 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  panse; 

.  let  them  not  thoughtleaslv  si^  that  Johnson 

was  an,  hypoeriUy  or  that  his  principles 

were  not  w/taj  because  his  oroeftee  was  .not 

uniformly  conformable  to  what  he  professed. 

Let  the  question  be  oonsidened  independ- 
ent of  moral  and  religious  associations;  and 
no  man  will  deny  that  thousands,  in  many 
instances,  act  against  conviction.  Is  a  pro^ 
digal,  for  example,  an  hypoeriUy  whep  he 
owns  he  is  satisfied  that  his  extravagance 
will  bring  him  to  ruin  and  misery?  We 
are  sure  he  believes  it;  but  immediate  in- 
clination, fitrenfftbened  by  indulgence,  pre- 
vails over  that  belief  in  influenciBg  his  con- 
duct -Why  then  shdl  credit  be  refused  to 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  acknowledge 
their  persuasion  of  moral  and  relip^ious  duty, 
yet  sometimes  fail  of  living  as  it  requires? 
I  heard  Dr.  Johnson  once  observe,  ''There 
is  something  noble  in  publishing  truth, 
though  it  condemns  one's  self  V*  And  one 
who  said  in  his  presence,  ''  he  had  no  no- 
tion of  people  being  in  earnest  in  their  good 
professions,  whose  practice  was  not  suita- 
ole  to  them,**  was  thus  reprimanded  by 
him:—"  Sir,  are  yon  so  grossly  ignorant  of 
human  nature  as  not  to  know  thatji  may  be 
very  sincere  in  good  principles,  without 
having  good  practice 3?  »  ► 


>  [Surely  Bfr.  Boiwdil  might  have  been  forgivea 
if  he  had  not  revived  these  itoriee,  which,  whether 
tnie  or  false  originally,  were  near  -fifty  yean  old. 
He  had  already  nid  {ante,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  quite 
enough,  and  perhapa  more  than  he  waa  author^ 
ited  10  say,  on  this  topic'  Thereader  will  reool- 
lect  that  it,haa  been  ahown  (anfe,  vol.  i.  pp.  47. 
65  and  66,  n.)  that  the  duration,  end  probably 
the  intensity,  of  Dr.  Johnson's  intimacy  with 
Savage  have  been  greatly  eiaggerated,  and  so,  no 
doubt,  have  been  the  supposed  consequences  of 
that  intimacy.  The  £ditor  does  not  wish  to  enter 
into  more  detail  on  this  disagreeable  subject,  but 
\my  regard  for  truth"  obliges  him  to  declare 
his  opinion,  that  Mr.  Boswell's  introduction  of  this 
topic,  his  pretended  candour,  and  hollow  defende, 
were  unwarranted  by  any  evidence,  and  are  the 
most,  indeed  almost  the  only,  discreditable  points 
of  his  whole  work. — ^Ed.] 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  4bl.  i.  p. 
891.  On  the  same  Aibject,  in  his  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  dated  November  29,  1783,  he  makes  the 
following  just  observation:  *' Life,  to  be  worthy 
of  a  rational  being,  most  be  always  in  progression; 
we  must  always  pnipose  to  do  more  or  better  than 
in  time  past.  The  mind  is  enlaiged  and  elevated 
by  mere  purposes,. though  they  end  as  they  began, 
by  airy  cOi^tenlplation.  We  compare  and  judge, 
though  we  do  not  practise.  "-^Boswsll.  . 
.    '  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 


But  let  no  man  encourage  at  soothe  bin 
self  in  <<  presumptuous  sin,"  from  knowing 
that  Johnson  was  sometimes  hurried  into 
indulgences  which  he  thought  criminal.  I 
have  exhibited  this  circumstance  aa  a  shade 
in  so  great  a  chaiacter,  both  from  my  sa- 
cred love  o(  truth,  ^nd  to  show  that  he  was 
not  so  weakly  soropulous  ^  as  he  haa  been 
represented  bv  those  who  imagine  that  the 
sins^  of  which  a  deep  sense  was  upon  his 
mind,  were  merely  such  little  venial  trifles 
as  pouring  milk  into  his  tea  on  Good-Fri- 
day. His  understanding  will  be  defended 
by  my  statement,  if  his  consistency  of  con- 
duct be  in  some  degree  impaired.  But  what 
wise  man  would,  for  momentanr  gratifica- 
tions, deliberately  subject  himself  to  auHer 
such  uneasiness  as  we  find  was  experienced 
by  Johnson,  in  reviewing  his  conduct  as 
compared  with  his  notion  of  the  ethicks  of 
the  goepel?  Let  the  following  passages  be 
kept  in  remembrance: 

'<  O  God,  giver  and  preserver  of 
all  life,  by  whose  power  I  was  ere-  J^JJ 
ated,  and  by  whose  providence  I 
am  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  with  ten- 
derness and  mercv;  grant  thai  I  may  not 
have  been  created  to  be  finally  deatroved; 
that  I  may  not  be  preserved  to  add  wicked- 
ness to  wickedness." 

"  O  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  jnto  total  de- 
pravity; look  down  upon  me,  and  rescue 
me  at  last  from  the  captivity  of  sin.** 

"Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
who  hath  continued  my  life  from  year  to 
year,  grant  that  by  longer  life  I  may  become 
leas  desirous  of  sinful  pleasures,  and  more 
careful  of  eternal  happiness." 

**  l^i  not  my  years  be  multipUed  to  in- 
crease my  guilt;  but  as  my  age  advances, 
let  me  become  more  pure  m  my  thoughts, 
more  regular  in  my  aesires,  and  more  obe- 
dient to  thy  laws." 

"  I'orgive,  O  merciful  Lord,  whatever  I 
have  done  contrary  to  thy  laws.  Give  me 
such  a  sense  of  my  v^ckedness  as  may  pro- 

^  [In  one  of  the  manuscripts  communicated  by 
Mr.  Andeidon  there  is  a  note,  dated  in  1784,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Johnson  was  aware  that  ha 
was  sometimes  over  scrupulous,  for  it  records  a 
resolution  "  to  endeavour  to  conquer  serupleS'** 
Tb^se  scruples,  which  have  been  so  unfeeliBgiy 
exposed  to  the  world,  ought  at  least  to  have  re- 
lieved him  from  these  imputationa  which  Mr. 
Boswell  alone  has  raised  against  hira.  He  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  been  minutely  aerapnk>us 
about  tr{ftes  while  habitually  guilty  of  crimes: 
and  the  Eiditor  must  repeat,  tliat  the  conacientioot 
sincerity  of  Johnson's  self-confessions,  and  the 
long  period  over  which  they  extend,  ought  alone 
to  have  sufficed  to  repel  such .  insinuations.  And 
it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
revives  this  aatiqiiated  scandal,  was  yet  veiy  in- 
dignant with  Mrs.  Piozzi  for  telling  an  unfavoora- 
ble  story  of  a  momentary  rUdeneSs  to  Mr.  Choi 
mondeley     9ee  ante,  p.  410,  n» — Ed.] 
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dace  true  eoDtntion  and  effectual  repent- 
ance: so  that  when  I  shall  be  called  into 
another  state,  I  may  be  received  among  the 
sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  reformation 
have  obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen." 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the 
penitence  of  Johnson,  in  his  hours  of  pri- 
vacy, and  in  his  devout  approaches  to  his 
Maker.  His  sincerity,  therefore,  must  ap- 
pear to  every  candid  mind  unquestionable. 

It  is  of  essential  consequence  to  keep  in 
view,  that  there  was  in  thi^  excellent  man's 
conduct  no  false  principle  of  eammtUationy' 
no  deliberate  indulgence  in  sin,  in  consider- 
ation, of  a  counterbalance  of  duty.  His  of- 
fending and  his  repenting  were  aistinct  and 
separate  V:  and  when  we  consider  his  almost 
unexampled  attention  to  truth,  his  inflexi- 
ble integrity,  his^onst&nt  piety,  who  will 
dare. to  *'casta  stone  at  liim?"  Besides^ 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  he  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  offence  indicating  badness 
oT  heart,  any  thing  dishonest,  base,  or  ma- 
lignant: but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
charitable  in  an  extraordinary  degree:  so 
that  even  in  one  of  his  own  rigid  judgments 
of  himself  (Easter-eve,  1781),  while  he 
says,  "  I  have  corrected  no  external  habits; " 
he  is  obliged  to  own,  "  I  hope  that  since  my 
last  copfmiunion  I  have  advanced,  by  pious 
reflections,  in  my  submission  to  God,*  and 
my  benevolence  to  man." 

I  am  conscious  that  this  is  the  miost  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  part  of  my  biographical 
work,  and  I  cannot  but  be  very  anxious 
concerning  it.  I  trust  that  I  have  got 
through  it,  preserving  at  once  my  regard  to 
truth, — to  my  friend, —and  to  the  interests 
of  virtue  and  religion.  Nor  can  I  appre- 
hend that  more  harm  can  ensue  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  irregularities  of  Johnson, 
guarded  as  I  have  stat^  it,  than  from  know- 
ing that  Addison  and  Parnell  were  intem- 
perate in  the  use  of  wine;  which  he  himself, 
m  his  Lives  of  those  celebrated  writers  and 
pious  men,  has  not  forborne  to  record  3. 


*  Dr.  Johnson  related,  with  very  earnest  ap- 
probation, a  story  of  a  gentleman,  who,  in  an  im- 
pulse of  passion,  overcame  the  virtue  of  a  young 
woman.  When  she  said  to  him,  *<  I  am  afraid 
we  have  done  wrong ! "  he  answered,  **  Yes,  we 
have  done  wrong; — for  I  would  not  debauch  her 
mind.** — Bosweli,. 

'  [Mr.  Boswell  makes  here  a  poor  and  disin- 
genuous defence  for  a  very  grievous  error.  It  is 
one  thing  to  repeaf—as  Dr.  Johnson  did,  histori- 
cally ^  what  all  the  world  knew,  and  few  were 
inclined  to  blame  seriously — that  Parnell  and 
Addison  loved  a  cheerful  gla» — 

**  Narratur  et  prisci  Catonit 
fi«pe  mero  caluiMe  virtiu/* 

But  it  is  quite'  ttnother  thing  to  insinuate  oneself 

into  a  man*8  confidence,  to  follow  him  for  twenty 

yeans  like  his  shadow,  to  note  his  words  and  ac- 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very  mi- 
nute detail  of  the  particulars  of  Johnson's 
remaining  days  9,  of  whom  it  was  now  evi- 
dent, that  the  crisis  was  fast  approaching, 
when  he  must  "  dit  like  men,  and 
faUliks&ne  of  the  princes.'*  Yet  it  f^^*" 
will'  be  instructive,  as  well  as  grati- 
fying to  the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  re- 
cord a  few  circumstances^  on  the  authenti- 
city of  which  they  may  perfectly  rely>  as  I 
have  been  at  the  utmost  paihs  to  ^obtain  an 
accurate  account  of  his  last  illness,  from  the 
best  authority^ 

Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  War- 
ren, and  Dr.  Butter,  physicians,  generously 
attended  him,  without  accepting  any  fees, 
as  did  Mr.  Cruikshank,  surgeon;  and  all 
that  eould  be  done  from  professional  skill  and 
ability  was  tried  j  to  prolong  a  life  so.  truly 
valuable.  He  himself,  indeed,  having,  on 
account  of  his  very  bad  constitution,  been 
perpetually  applying  himself  to  medical  in 
quiries,  united  his  own  efforts  with  those 
of  the' gentlemen  who  attended  him;  and 
imagining  that  the  dropsical  collection  of 
water  which  oppressed  him  mf^htbe  drawn 
ofl*  by  making  incisions  in  his  body,  he, 
with  his  usual  resolute  defiance  of  pain, 
cut  deep,  when  he  thought  that  his  surgeon 
had  done  it  too  tenderly  *.  ' 

About  eight  or  ten  days  before  his  death, 
when  Dr.  .Brocklesby  paid  him  his  morning 


tions  like  a  spy,  to  nunack  his  most  secret  papen, 
and  flcrotinize  even  his  conscieutioos  oonfessions, 
and  then,  with  all  the  sinister  authority  which 
such  a  show  of  friendship  must  confer,  to  accnse 
him  of  low  and  filthy  guilt  supposed  to  have  been 
committeda  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  inform- 
er and  his  calumniated  friend>  had  ever  met,  and 
which,  consequently,  Mr.  Boswell  could  only 
have  had  from  hearsay  or  fiwm  guess,  and  which 
all  penonal  tesdmony  and  all  the  documentary 
evidence  seem  to  disprove.  Surely  Mr.  Boswell *■ 
good  isense,  ^od  taste,  andy  good  feeling,  must 
have,  on  this  occasion,  given  way  under  some 
powerful  self-delusion.-JSiD.'^ 

*  [The  particulars  which  ]Vlf .  Bosweirs.absence^ 
and  the  jealousy  between  him  and  some  of  John- 
son's other  friends,  prevented  his  being  able  to 

five,  the  Editor  is.  now  at  liberty  to  supply  from 
[awkins's  work,  as  well  as  from  an  interesting 
journal  of  Mr.  Windham's.— Ed.] 

*  This  bold  experiment  Sir  Jobi  Hawkins  has 
related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  a  charge 
against  Johnson  of  intentionally  hastening  his  end 
a  charg^o  very  inconsistent  with'  his  character 
in  every  respect,  that  it  is  injurious  even  to  refute 
it,  as  Sir  John  has  thought  it  necessary  to  do.  It 
is  evident,  that  what  Johnson  did  in  hopes  of  re- 
lief indicated  an  extraordinary  eagerness  to  retard 
his  dissolution. — Boswell.  [If  Sir  J.  Hawkins, 
whose  account  the  reader  will  presently  see  {post, 
p.  446),  makes  rather  too  much  of  this  singular 
incident,  surely  Mr.  Boswell  treats  too  lightly  the 
morbid  impatience  which  induced  Dr.  Johnson  to 
take  the  lancet  into  his  oWa  bands. — Ed.] 
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visit,  he  seemed  very  low  and  desponding, 
and  said,  **  I  have  been  as  a  dying  man  all 
night.'''  He  then  emphatically  broke  out 
in  the  word3  of  Shakspeare, 


*'  Cftiut  thoD  not  minister  to- a  mind 
Plock  from  the  memory  a  rooted  00110 w; 
Raze  oat  the' written  troubl«s.of  the  brain; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivioua  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuiTd  bosom  of  thai  perilous  stuff. 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  *' 

Macb.  act  v.  so.  3.  - 

To  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  readily  answered 
fVom  tlie  same  great  poet: 

«« — Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself." 

Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied 
with  the  application.  ' 

On  another  day  after  this,  when  talking 
on  the  subject  of  prayer,  Dr.  Brocklesby 
repeated  from  Juvenal, 

«<  Orandum  est,  nt  sit  mens  sana  in  corpofe4Haio,*' 
Sat.  z.  v.  866. 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire;  but 
in  running  it  quickly  over,  he  happened,  in 
the  line, 
<*Q,ni    spatinm  vits  extramnm    inter    munem 

ponatS*' 
to  pronounce  sttpremtim  for  txtremumi  at 
which  Johnson's  critical  ear  instantly  took 
offence,  and  discoursincf  vehemently  on  the 
unmetrical  effect  of  such  a  lapse,  he  shoWed 
himself  as  full  as  ever  of  the  spirit  of  the 
grammarian. 
Having  no  other  relations 2,  it  had  been 

1  [Mr.  Boswell  has  omitted  to  notice  the  line, 
for  the  sake  of  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  probably  in- 
troduced Uie  quotation, 
«  Fortem  posce  anlmnm  et  martiM  terrore  eartntem!'** 

*  The  anthoor  in  a  former  page  has  shown  the 
injustke  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  cliarge  against 
Johnson,  with  respect  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Heely,  whom  he  has  inaccurately  represented  as 
a  relation  of  Johnson^s.  See  p.  423.  That 
Johnson  was  anxious  to  discover  whether  any  of 
hk  relations  were  living,  is  evinced  by  the  fol- 
lowmg  letter,  written  not  long  before  he  made  hk 
WiU: 

*«  TO  THiB  K«v.  na.  vTSx,  IK  LAacaxTH. 

«*Siii, — "1  am  desirous  to  know  whether 
Charles  Scrimshaw,  of  Woodsease  (I  think),  in 
your  father*s  neighbourhood,  be  now  liviig;  wliat 
H  his  condition,  and  where  he  may  be  found.  If 
you  can  conveniently  make  any  incjuiry  about 
him,  and  can  do  it  without  delay,  it  will  be  an  act 
of  great  kindness  to  me,  he  being  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  me.  I  beg  [you]  to  pardon  this  trouble. 
**  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**BaM.   JoHWSOlf." 
•Boll-eoart,  Ftoet-street, 
Nov.  29,  1784.« 

In  conformity  to  the  wish  czprened  in  the  pre- 


fbr  some  time  JohnsonV  intention  to  make 
a  liberal  provision  fot  1..?  faithful  8er\*anty 
Mr.  Francis  Barber,  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  particularly '  under  his  protection,  and 
whom  he  had  all  along  treated  thily  as  an 
humble  friend..  Having  asked  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby what  iJrould  be  a  proper  annuity  to  a 
favourite  servant,  and  being  answerfti  that 
it  mt^st  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
master;  and  tfiat  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman 
fifty  pounds  a  year  was  considered  as  an 

•    "  •  faithful 

I 
Frank 
seventy  pounds  a  year,  and  I  desire  you  to 
tell  him  so."  It  is  strange,  however,  to 
think,  that  Johnson  was  not  free  from  that 
general  weakness  of  being  averse  to  execute 
a  will,  so  that  he  delayed  it  from  time  to 
time;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  repeatedly  urging  it,  I  think  it  is 
probable  that  his  kind  resolution  would  not 
nave  been  fulfilled  \ 

["After  the  declaration  he  had 
made  of  his  intention  to  provide  for  JJ^J 
his  servant  Frank,"  says  Sir  J.  Haw- 
kins, "  and  before  his  going  into  the  conn- 
try,  I  had  frequently  press^  him  to  make  a 
will,  and  had  sone  so  far  as  to  make  a  draft 
of  one,  with 'blanks  for  the  names  of  the  ex- 
ecutors and  residuary  legatee,  and  directing 
ifi  what  manner  it  was  to  be  executed  and 
attested  J  but  he  was  exceedingly  averse  to 
this  business;  and,  while  he  was  in  Dcrbjr- 
shire,  I  repeated  my  solicitations,  for  this 
purpose,  by  letters.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
arrived  in  town,  he  had  done  nothing  in  it, 
and,  to  what  I  formerly  said,  I  now  added, 
that  he  had  never  mentioned  the  disposal  of 
the  residue  of  his  estate,  which,  after  the 
purchase  of  an  annuitv  for  Frank,  would  be 
something  considerable,  and  that  he  would 
do  well  to  bequeath  it  to  his  relations.  His 
answer  was,  « I  care  not  what  becomes  of 
the  residue.'  A  few  days  after,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  executed  the  draft,  the  blanks 
remaining,  with  all  the  solemnities  of  a  real 


ced'mg  letter,  an  inquiry  was  nuide,  but  no  de- 
scendants of  Charles  Scrimshaw  or  of  his  sisters, 
were  discovered  to  be  living.  Dr.  Vyae  infonna 
me,  that  Dr.  Johnson  told  him,  **  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  inquiries  be  had  made  after  bis  re- 
lations.** There  is  therefore  DO  ground  whatso- 
ever for  supposing '  that  he  was  unmindful  of 
them,  or  neglected  them.— Mai«ons.  [Sorely 
Mr.  Malone's  conclusion  is  rather  too  strong,  when 
his  premises  show  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  so  k>iig 
and  so  utterly  neglected  these  relatives,  that  when, 
within  a  month  oChis  death,  he  set  about  inquir- 
ing after  them,  all  traces  of  their  existence  had 
vanished. — ^Ed.] 

s  [Here  followed  in  a  note  Dr.  Johnson's 
will,  which  I  as  well  as  some  subeequent  para- 
graphs of  Mr.  Bosweirs  work,  the  Editor  hsa 
transposed,  for  the  sake  of  what  seeoa  to  him  a 
better  order.— -En.] 
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wiU.    I  oonld  get  him  no  farther,  and  thus, 
for  some  time,  the  matter  rested. 

<*  His  complaints  still  increasing,  I  con- 
tinued pressing  him  to  make  a  will;  hut  he 
still  procrastinated  that  husiness.  On  the 
87th  of  November,  in  the  morning,  I  went 
to  hi^  house,  with  a  pu^oee  still  farther  to 
orge  him  not  to.  give  occasion,  by  dyinp^  in- 
testate, for  litigation  «moBg  his  relatione; 
but  finding  that  he  was  gone  to  pass  the 
daywfihtbe  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  at  Isling- 
ton, I  followed  him  thither,  and  found  there 
our  old, friend' Mr.  Ry land,  and  Mr.  Hoole. 
Upon  my-  sitting  down,  h^  said,  that  the 
prospect  of  the  change  he  was  about  to  un- 
dergo, and  the  thought  of  meetinff  his  Sap 
viour,  trojabled  him,  but  that  he  had.  hope 
that  he  would  npt  reject  him.  I  then  be- 
gan to  disoouise  with  him  about  his  will, 
and  ^he  provision  for  Frank,  till  he  ffrew 
angry.  He  to^  me  that  he  had  signed  and 
sealed  the  (wiper  I  left  him;  hut  that,  said  I, 
had  blanks  in  it,  which,  as  it  seems^  you 
have  not  filled  up  with  the  names  of  the  ex- 
ecutors.. ^  Tou  sboukl  have  filled  Ihem  up 
yourself,'  answered  he.  1  replied  that  such 
an  act  would  have  looked  as  if  I  meant  to 
prevent  his  choice  of  a  fitter  person.  «  Sir,' 
said  he,  <  these  minor  virtues  are  not  to  be 
exercised  in  matters  of  such  importance  as 
this.'  At  length,  he  said,  that  on  his  re- 
turn home  he  would  send  for  a  clerk,  and 
dictate  a  will  to  him.  You  will  then,  said  I, 
be  inops  cwMilHi  rather  do  it  now.  With 
Mr.  Strahan's  permissioa  i  will  be  his  guest 
at  dinner;  and,  if  Mr.  Hoole  will  pleajse  to 
hold  the  pen,  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  make 
such  a  disposition  of  yOur  estate  as  you 
shall  direct'  To  this  he  assented;  but 
such  a  paroxysm  of  the  asthma  seized 
him  as  prevented  our  going  on.  As 
the  firehuriied  up  he  found  himself  relieved, 
and  grew  icheerful.  *  The  fit,'  said  he  *  was 
Very  sharp;^  but  I  am  now  easv.'  Afler  i 
had  dictat^  a  few  lines,  I  told  him  that  the 
ancient  form  of  wills  contained  a  profession 
ofthe  faith  of  the  testator;  and  that  he  be- 
ing a  man  of  eminence  for  learning  and 
parts,  it  would  afford  an  illustrious  example, 
arid  well  become  him,  to  make  such  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  his  belief  as  might  obvi- 
ate all  suspicions  that  he  was  any  other 
tliao  a  Christian.  He  thanked  me  for  the 
hint,  and,  calling  for  paper,  wrote  on  a  slip, 
that  I  had  in  my  hand  and  gave  him,  the 
following  words: — ^  1  humbly  commit  to  the 
infinite  and  eternal  goodness  of  Almigh- 
ty God  my  toul  pollut^  with  many  sins;  but, 
as  1  hope,  purined  by  repentance,  and  re^ 
deemed,  as  I  trust,  by  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  1 ;'  and,  returning  it  to  me,  said, 
'  This  I  commit  to  yoi|r  custody.' 

'  [Hie  wUl  ofthe  other  great  lominary  of  that 
age,  Mr.  Burke,  is  thionghoat  strikingly  charac- 


'*  Upon  my  calling  on  him  for  directions 
to  proceed,  he  told  me  that  his  father,  in 
the  course  of  his  trade  of  a  bookseller,  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  that  Mr.  William 
Innys  had  assisted  him  with  money  or  cred- 
it tb  continue  his  business — *  This,'  said  he. 
*  I  consider  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be 
grateAil  to  his  descendants,  and  I  therefore 
,mean  to  give  300/.  to  his  representative.' 
He  then  meditated  a  devise  of  his  house  at 
Lichfield  to  the  corporation  of  that  city  for 
a  charitable  use;  but,  it  being  freehold,  he 
said,  *  I  cannot  live  a  twelvemonth,  and  the 
last  statuteof  mortmain  stands  in  the  way: 
i  must,  thereftnre,  think  of  some  other  dis 
position  of  it.'  His  next  consideration  was  a 
provision  for  Frank,  concerning  the  amount 
whereof  I  found  he  had  been  consulting  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  to  whom  he  had  put  this  ques- 
tioo,  <  What  would  be  a  proper  annuity  to 
bequeath  to. a  favourite  servant?'  The 
doctor  answered  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  master  were  the  truest  measure,  and 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  50/.  a  year 
was  deemed  an  adequate  reward  for  many 

? ears'  faithful  service.  , «  Then  shall  I,'  said 
ohnson,'  'be  iiohU%$9imus;  for  I  mean  to 
leave  Frank  701.  a  year,  and  I  desire  you  to 
tell  him  so.'  And  now,  at  the  making  of  the 
will,  a  devise,  ecjuivalent  to  such  d  provi- 
sion, was  therein  inserted.  The  residue  of 
his  estate  and  effects,  which  took  in,  though 
he  intended  it  not,  the  house  at  LichfieUl, 
he  bequeathed  to  his  executors,  in  trust 
for  a  religious  association,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  describe. 

^  Having  executed  the  will  with  the  ne- 
cessary formalities,  he  would  have  come 
home,  but  being  pressed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Strahan .  to  stay,  he  consented,  and  we  all 
dined  together.  Towards  the  evening  he 
grew  cheerful,  and  I  having  promised  to 
take  him  in  mv  coach,  Mr.  Stranan  and  Mr. 
Ryland  would  alccompany  him  home.  In 
the  way  thither  he  pippeared  much  at  ease, 
and  told  stories.  At  ei?ht  I  set  him  down, 
and  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr.  Rvland  betook 
themselves  to  their  respective  homes."] 

The  consideration  of  numerous  papers 
of  which  he  was  possessed  seems  to  have 
struck  Johnson's  mind  with  a  sudden  anxi- 
ety, and  as  they  were  in  great  confusion,  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not  in- 
trusted some  faithful  and  discreet  person 
with  the  care  and  selection  of  them;  instead 
of  which  he,  in  a  precipitate  manner,  burnt 


teristick,  and  was  ao  doubt  chiefly  drawn  up  by 
himself  Those  who  revere  hia  memory  will 
read  with  eatisfaction  the  opening  declaratioo. 
**  First,  according  to  the  ancient,  good,  and  land^ 
able  custom,  of  tohieh  my  heart  and  under- 
Btanding  recognize  the  propriety ,  I  bequeath 
my  BonI  fo  Grod,  hoping  for  hia  mercy  throivh  the 
only  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Savioor  Jesus  ChiisC  ** 
— Markland.] 
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large  maases  of  them,  with  little  regmrd,  aa  I 
apprehend,  to  discrimtoation.  Not  that  i 
auppoee  we  ha?e  thus  been  deprived  of  any 
compoaitiona  which  he  had  ever  intended 
for  the  publick  eye;  but  from  what  escaped 
the  flames  I  judge  that  many  curious  circum- 
stances, relating  both  to  himself  and  other 
literary,  characters,  have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we' 
have  lost,  whiph  were  two  quarto  volumes*, 
containing  a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular 
account  of  his  own  life,  from  his  earliest  re- 
collection. I  owned  to  hira,  that  having 
accidentally  seen  them,  I  had  read  a  great 
deal  in  them;  and  apologising  for  the  liber'* 
ty  I  had  taken,  asked  him  if  I  could  help  it.. 
He  placidly  answered,  "  Why,  sir,  I  do  not 
tiiiink  you  eould  have  helped  it."  I  said  th^t 
I  had,  for  once  in  my  life,  felt  half  an  incli- 
nation to  commit  thefl.  It  had  come  into 
my  mind  to  carry  off  those  two  volumes, 
and  never  see  bimmore.  Upon  my  inquir- 
i<tg  how  this  would  have  affected  him, 
"  Sir,"  said  he^  <*  I  believe  I  should  have 
gone  mad  s.'^ 


1  [There  can  be  ^ttle  donbt  that  these^.  two 
quarto  volumes  were  of  the  same  kind  ae,  if  they 
were  not  actually  tran$cript$  of,  the  xarions  little 
diarieB  which  f^ll  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Strahaq 
and  others;  the  strong  expression,  that  he  would 
have  **  gone  mad  "had  they  been  parloined,  con- 
firms the  Editor's  belief,  that  Dr.  Johnson  hever 
could  have  intended  that  these  diarias  should  have 
been  published.  The  Editor  is  confident  that  they 
were  given  to  Dr.  Strahan  inadvertently,  Johnson 
meaning  to  give  the  prayers  alone,  and  he  sus- 
pects that  it  was  hy  accident  only  they '  escaped 
desthiction  on  the  1st  December. — Ed.] 

*  One  of  these  volumes,  Sir  John  Hawkins  iu- 
fonns  us,  be  put  into  bis  pocket;  for  which  the 
excuse  he  states  is,  that  he  meant  to  preserve  il 
Irom  falling  into  the  bands  of  a  person  whom  he 
describes  so  as  to  make  it  sufficiently  alear  who  is 
meant  [Mr.  Geoige  Steevens]:  **  having  strong 
reasons,**  said  be,  **  to  suspect  that  this  roan  might 
find  and  make  au  ill  use  of  the  book."  Why  Sir 
John  should  suppose  that  the  gentleman  alluded 
to  would  act  in  this  mannei;,  he  has  not  thought 
fit  to  explain.  But  what  he  did  was  not  approved 
of  by  Jolinson;  who,  upon  being  acquainted  of  it 
without  delay  by  a  friend,  expressed  great  indig- 
nation, and  warmly  insisted  on  the  book  being  de- 
livered up;  and,  anerwards,  in  the  supposition  of 
his  missing  it,  without  knowing  by  whom  it  had 
been  taken,  he  said,  *'  Sir,  I  should  have  gone 
out  of  the  world  distrusting  half  mankind."  Sir 
John  next  day  wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  assign- 
ing reasons  for  his  conduct;  upon  which  Johnson 
observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  ''*  Bishop  Sanderson 
eould  not  have  dictated  a  better  letter.  I  could 
almost  say.  Melius  est  sic  penituisse  qtuim 
nott  errAsse.  * '  The  agitation  into  which  Johnson 
was  thrown  by  this  incident  probably  made  him 
hastily  bum  those  precious  records  which  must 
ever  be  regretted. — Boswkll.  [We  shall  see 
presently,  m  Hawkins's  diary  (1st  and  5th  De- 
cember), more  on  the  subject:  but  it  is  not  cer- 


During  his  last  ilfaieas  Johnson  expen* 
enced  the  steady  and  kind  attachment  of 
his  numerous  friend s.  Mr.  Hoole  has  drawn 
up  a  narrative  3  of  what  passed  in  the  visila 
which  he  paid  him  during  that  time,  frona 
ihe  10th  of  November  to  the  ISth.of  D^ 
cember,  the  day  of  his  death,  inclusive,  and 
has  favoured  me  with  i^  perusal  of  it,  with 
permission  to  mg^e  extracts,  which  I  have 
done. 

Nobody  was  more  attentive  to  him  thao 
Mr.  Langton  4,  to  whom  be  tenderly  said, 
Te  teneam  HMrieiu  deficiente  manu.  And 
I  think  it  highly  to  the  honourof  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, that  his  important  occiipationa  as  an 
active  statesman  did  not  prevent  him  from 
paying  assiduous  respect  to  the  dying  sag^ 
whom  he  revered. 

Mr<  Laneton  informs  me,  that  *'  one  day 
be  found  Mr.  BurHe  and  four  or  five  more 
friends  sitting'  with  Johnson.  Mr.  Burke 
said  to  him,  *  I  am  afraid,  sir,  such  a  num- 
bei»  of  us  may  be  oppressive  to  you.'—*  No, 
sir,^  said  Johnson,  ^  it  is  not  so;  and  I  must 
be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed  when  your 
company  would  not  be  a  delight  to  me.» 
Mr.  Burke,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  expressive 
of  being  very  tenderly  affected,  replied, 
*My  dear  sir,  you  have  alwavs  been  too 
good  to  me.'  Immediately  afterwards  be 
went  away.  This  was  the  last  circumstance 
in  the  acquaintance  of  Ihese  two  eminent 
men  5/; 

tain  that  the  volume  which  Hawkins  took  waa 
one  of  these  two  quartos;  and  it  is  eeriain  that  a 
destruction  of  papers  took  place  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore that  event  Johnson  had  really  some  reasoe 
for  "  distrusting  nEuinkind,'*  when,  of  two  dear 
friends,  he  Ibund  one  halfrinclined  to  commit 
a  thefl,  and  another  more  than  half-committii^  il 
Bishop'  Sanderson  is  referred  to,  because  he  was 
an  eminent  casuist,  and  treated  of  cases  of  cob- 
science. — Ed.] 

'  [This  journal  has  been  since  printed  at  leaglli 
m  the  European  Magazine  for  September,  1799. 
As  it  could  not  be  introduced  in.  this  place  witboet 
dislocating  Mr.  Boswell's  extracts  and  wholly  de- 
ranging his  narrative,  the  Eflitor  hasthovgbt  it  bet- 
ter to  reserve  it  for  the  Appendix.  It  wiu  be  read 
with  interest. — ^Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Langton,  whose  name  so  oflen  occurs  fai 
these  volumes,  survived  Johnson  several  yeaia. 
He  died  at  Southampton,  December  18,  1801, 
aged  sixty-five. — M a  i«o n  e. 

^  [About  the  same  time,  death  withdrew  from 
the  world  Mr.  Burke's  old  anjuabtance.  Dr. 
Johnson,  from  whom,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  twea- 
ty-eeven  years,  no  estrangement  occurred  to  inter- 
cept their  mutual  admiration  and  regard.  He 
followed  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  grave  as  a  mourner, 
and  in  contemplating  hia  character,  applied  to  it  a 
fine  passage  from  Ck;ero,  which  might  equally 
suit  bis  own:  **  Intentum  enim  animum  qaasi  ar- 
cnm  habebat,  nee  languescens  saccnmbebat  sen- 
ectuti.*'  When  some  one  censured  Johnson^s 
general  radeness  m  society,  he  replied  with  equa 
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•    The  following  particulaiB  of  his  converaa- 
tlon  within  a  few  d^s  of  his  death  I  give 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Nichols: 
_  <<  He  said,  that  theParliamenuiY 

Debates  were  the  only  part  of  his 
writinffs  which  then  gave  him  any  compunc- 
tion: but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he 
had  no  conception  he  was  imposing  upon 
the  world,'  though  they  were  frequently 
written  from  veiy.  slender  materials,  and  of- 
ten from  none  at  all, — the  mere  coinage  of 
his  own  imagination.  He  never  wrote  any 
part  of  his  works  with  equal  velocity. 
Three  columns  of  the  magazine  in  an  hour 
was  no. uncommon  effort,  which  was  faster 
than  most  persoi^  could  have  transcribed 
that  quantity* 

<<  Of  his  mend  Cave  he  always  spoke  with 
great  affection.  *  Yet,'  sfud  he, '  Cave  ^ who 
never  looked  out  of  his  window  but  with  a 
^view  to  the  Gentleman's  Maj^azine)  was  A 
penurious  paymaster;  he  would  contract  for 
lines  by  the  huiidred,  and  expect  the  long 
hundred;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  al- 
ways deUghted  to  have  his  friends  at  his 
table.' 

"  When  talluiig  of  a  regular  edition  of 
his  own  works,  he  said,  that  he  had  power 
(from  the  booksellers)  to  print  such  an  edi- 
tion, if  his  health  admitted  it^  but  had  no 
power  to  assign  over  any  edition,  unless  he 
could  add  notes,  and  so  alter  them  as  to 
make  them  new  works;  which  his  state  of 
health  forbade  him  to  think  of.  *  I  may 
possibly  live,'  said  he,  *  or  rather  breathe, 
three  days,  or  perhaps  three  weeks;  but 
find  myself  daily  and  gradually  Weaker.' 

"  He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  four 
days  only  before  his  death,  speakine  of  the 
little  fear  he  had  of  undergoing  a  chirurgi- 
cal  operation, '  I  woyld  give  one  of  these 
legs  (or  a  year  more  of  life,  I  mean  of  com- 
fortable liie,  not  such  as  that  which  I  now 
suffer; ' — and  lamented  much  his  inability 
to  read  during  his  hours  of  restlessness.  '  I 
used  fortnerly,'  he  added,  '  when  sleepless 
m  bed,  to  read  like  a  Turk.' 

«  Whibt  confined  by  his  last  illness,  it 
was  his  regular  practice  to  have  the  church 
service  rei^  to  him  by  some  attentive  and 
friendly  divine.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  per- 
formed this  kind  oiBce  in  my  presence  for 
the  last  time,  when,  by  his  own  desire,  no 
moi'e  than  the  litany  waa  read;  in  which  his 
respoi^ses  were  in  the  deep  and  sonorous 
voice  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  occasionally 


consideration  and  tratb,  « It  b  Well,  when  a  man 
comet  to  die,  if  he  hu  nothing  worae  to  aecoie 
bimtelf  of  than  lome  hanhnsM  in  conyeraation.'* 
He  often  remarked*  that  Johnion  was  gnalv  in 
dieoonne  than  otFen  in  writing,  and  that  votwell'a 
Life  waa  the  beat  recoid  of  lua  powen.  In  1790 
he  waa  one  of  the  committee  fonned  to  erect  a 
statae  to  his  memory. — Prior* »  J^ft  q/. Burke, 
wol  I  p.  464 — ^En.] 


noticed,  and  with  the  most  profound  devo* 
tien  that  can  be  imagined.  His  hearing 
not  being  quite  ))erfect,  he  more  than  once 
interrupted  -Mr.  Hoole  with,  *  Louder,  my 
dear  sir,  louder,  I  entreat  you,  or  you  pray 
in  vain!  '-^and,  when  the  service  was  .end- 
ed, he,  with  great  earnestness,  turned  round 
to  an  excellent  lady  who  was  present,  say- 
ing, '  I  thank  you,  madant,  very  heartily, 
for  your  kindness  in  joining  me  in  this  sol- 
emn exercise.  Live  well,  I  conjnre  you; 
and  you  will  not  feel  the .  compunction  at 
the  last  which  I  now  feel  i.'  So  truly  hum-* 
ble  were  the  thoughts  which  this  great  and 
good  man  entertained  of  his  own  approaches 
to  religious  perfection. 

"  He  jviras  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a 
volume  of  Devetumal  ExereUet;  but  this 
(though  he  listened  to.  the  proposal  with 
much  complacency^  and  a  large  sum  of  mon- 
ey was  offered  for  it)  he  decUned,  from  mo- 
tives of  the  sincerest  modesty. 

<<  He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of 
translating  Thuawiu.  He  often  talked  to 
me  on  the  subject;  and  once,  in  particular, 
when  i  .was  rather  wishinp^  that  he  would 
favour  the  ivorld,  and  gratify  his  sovereign, 
by  a  Life  of  Suencer  (which  he  said  that  he 
would  readily  havq  done  had  he  been  able 
to  obtain  any  new  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose)^ .he  added,  <I  have  been  thinking 
aeain,  sir,  of  Thuanus:  it  would  not  be  the 
laborious  task  which  vou  have  supposed  it. 
I  should  have  no  trouble  but  that  of  dicta- 
tion, wiiich  would  be  performed  as  speedily 
as  an  anAnuensis  could  write.' " 

On  the  same  undoubted  authority  3  I  give 
a  few  articles  which  sh9uld  have  been  in- 
serted in  chronological  order,  but  which, 
now  that  they  are  before  me,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  omit: 

"Among  the  early  associates  of  Johnson, 
at  St.  John's  Gate,  was  Samuel  Boyse,  well 
known  by  his  ingenious  productions;  and 
not  less  noted  for  his  imprudence  3.    u  was 

1  [There  i*  a  alight  eiTor<  m  Mr.  Nicholses  ao- 
eonnt,  aa  appeaia  by  the  foUowinc  eomnmnk^twn 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  himaelf,  now  leotor  of 
Poplar:  **  My^mother  waa  with  aa  when  I  read 
prayera  to  Dr.  Johnaoo,  on  Wedneaday,  Decem- 
ber 8lh;  but  not  Ibr  the  la$t  time,  aa  la  aUted  by 
Mr.  Niahob,  for  I  attended  him  ajjain  on  Friday, 
the  10th.  I  moat  here  mentkm  an  incident  which 
abowa  bow  ready  Johnaon  waa  to  make  amends 
-Ibr  aay  little  incirili^.  When  I  called  upon  him, 
the  momu^  after  he  had  preaedme  rather  rough- 
ly to  read  louder,  he  aakl,  *  I  waa  peeviah  j^O' 
teiday;  yoa  nraat  foigive-me:  when  yon  are  as 
oM  and  aa  aksk  aa  I  am,  perhapa  yon  may  be  peev 
iah  top.'*  I  haVe  heaid  ium  make  many  apolo 
gieaoftUikBid.*'— £n.] 

*  [Thii,  and  the  few  next  parapapha,  were  in 
a  note  m  former  ^ditiona. — ^Ed.] 

>  £8ee  anity  p.  886.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  haa  pre 
served  the  following  tragv^omic  petitkNi,  addreaa 
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not  unusual  for  Boyse  to  be  a  custdlher  to 
the  pawnbroker.  On  erne  of  these  occa- 
sions, Dr.  Johnson  collected  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey to  redeem  his  friend's  clothes,  which  in 
two  days  after  were  pawned  again.  *  The 
sum,'  said  Johnson,  *  was  collected  by  six- 
pences, at  a  time  when  to  me  six  pence  ^was 
a  eeriouR  consideration.' 

"  Speaking  one  day  of  a  person  i  fyr 
whom  he  had  a  real  friendship^  but  in  whom 
vanity  was  somewhat  too  predominant,  he 
observed,  that '  Kelly  was  so  fond  of  dis- 
playing on  his  sideboard  the  plate  which  be 
possessed,  that  he  added  to  it  his  spHts. 
For  my  part,'  said  he,  *  I  never  was  master 
of  a  pair  of  spurs,  but  once;  and  they  are 
now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  tBy  the 
carelessness  of  Bbswell's  servant,  they  were 
dropped  from  the  end  of  the  boat,  on  our 
return  from  the  Isle  of  Sky  ».' »' 

The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Babcock  3 
having  been  introduced  to  Dr.  Jc^hnson  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  some  years  beibre  his  death, 
thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter,  to  that 
gentleman:  ' 

«*  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  yOu  for  the 
favour  you  did  me  in  introducing  me  toDr, 
Johnson!'  Tantum  vidi  Firgitium.  But 
to  have  seen  him,  and  to  have  received  a 
testimony  of  respect  from  him,  waa enough. 
I  recollect  all  the  con  versa  tion:>  and  shall 


fed  by  Boyae,  llrom  a  uponging-hoaae,.  io  Cave, 
ibe  printer,  in  1742. 

**  mSCItPTlOV  FOB  AT.  L4ABij«*l  diVB. 

«*Hodto,  tett«eolo  mimmo, 

Bine  pane,  tine  nummo  } 

Sorte  pcMltut  infiate) 

iScribo  tibi  dolcfns  puBste. 

Fame,  bile,  tumet  Jecur : 

Urbane,  mitte  opem,  precor} 

TibI  enlm.cor  huroanum 

Non  a  malia  aHenom : 

Mihi  mens  nee  male  gifto, 
»Pro  a  te  fliTore  dafo.  ^ 

'    ••  Ex  gelienna  debitorfa,  **Alcjbu8.^ 

•<Vat«6,  domo  apoilglatorM." 

When  Boy«e*8  wife  died,  tfiiB  stnmge  man  pat 
his  lap-dog  into  monming  by  tying  a  bhck  riband 
round  bis  neck,  and  so  carried  the  dog  abooi  in 
bis  arms  to  show  bili  taste  and  atasibility.  See 
Hawkins,  p.  169.— Ed.]      - 

*  [Hugh  Kelly ,^  the  dramatic -antbonr,  who  died 
in  Googh-sqiiare  in  1777,  art.  dS«  Kelly's  fint 
vrtrodnoiioo  to  Johnson  waf  not  likely  to  have 
pleased  a  pereon  of  *  *  predominatfit  vanity. "  At- 
ter  having  sat  a  abort  time,  he  got  np  to  take  his 
leave,  saying,  that  he  feared  a  longer  visit  might 
be  troaUesome.  ' '  Not  in  the  least,  sir.  * '  John- 
son is  sakl  to  have  replied,  «'  I  had  forgotten  that 
yon  were  in  the  room.'*— Ed.] 

*  [Ante,  voL  L  p.  877.— Ed.] 

'  [Chiefly  known  as  a  Monthly  Reviewer,  and 
for  a  eontroveray  with  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  friend 
and  adtiiirer  he  bad  previously  been.  He  had  been 
bred  a  d'nsenter,  bat  conformed  (o  the  established 
charch,  and  was  ordained  in  1787.  He  died  -soon 
ifter,  in  May,  1788,  set.  41.— Ed.] 


never  forge .  }ne  of  his  expresuons.    S^ieak* 
ing  of  Dr.  ?••••••  4^  (whoae  writing  I  aaw, 

he  estimated  at  a  low  rale,)  Ytenaadf*'  You 
liave  proved  him  aa  deficient  in  probity  as 
he^  IgT  m  learning.'  I  called  him  an  '  Index- 
Scholar  ; '  but  he  was  not  willing^  to  aitow 
him  a  claim  even  to  that  merit*  He  aaid 
<  th.a^  he  borrowed  from  thoe&  who  had 
been  borrowers  themselves,  and  did  not 
know  that  tbe  roii^akes  he  adopted  had  been 
answered  by  others.'  I  oflen  tbink  of  our 
short,  but  precious  visit,  to  this  great  mail. 
I  shall  conmer  it  as  a  kind  of  an  iitrm  Id  my 
life." 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  sad 
divines  of  different  communions,  that  al- 
though he  was  a  steady  church  of  England 
man,  there  was,  nevertheless,  much  agree- 
able intercourse  between  him  and  them. 
Let  me  particularly  name  die  late  Mr.  La 
Trobe  ^,  aud  Mr.  Hutton,  of  the  Moravian 


<  [PriesUey.— Ed.] 

*  [The  son  of  Mr.  La  iVobe  has  jmbiislMd  (m 
the  Christian  Observer  for  January,  18tt>,  **  m 
order,*'  as  he  says,  "  that  the  tradition  niaj  oat 
be  lost,"  a  corroboration  of  some  remarks,  wkick 
appeared  in  th^t  work  for  the  October  and  Ns- 
vember  preceding,  on  the  last  days  of  Dr.  John- 
son. Mr.  La  Trobe^a  stateipent  tends,  aa  tu  as 
H  goes,  to  confirm  the  opinion  already,  it  is  hoped, 
onivereally  entertained,  that  Johnson *s  death  was 
troly  Christie.  Bnt  Mr.  La  Trobe  had  little  to 
tell,  and  of  that  little  unfortunately  the  promi- 
nent facts  are  indisputably  erroneous.  Mr.  La 
Trobe  states  that  "  Dr.  Johnson  bad  during  bis 
last  illness  sent  6?ery  day  to  know  when  bis  fa- 
ther, who  was  then  out  of  town,  would  coooe  back. 
The  moment  be  arrived  he  went  to  the  Doctor's 
bouse,  bnt  found  him  speechless,  though  sensible. 
Mr.  La  Trobe  addressed  to  bim  some  religious 
exhoftationr,  which  Johnson  showed  by  preadag 
his  hand  and  other  signs,  that  be  underutood  and 
was  thankful'for*  He  expired  the  next  morning, 
and  Mr.  La  Trobe  always  regretted  not  having 
been  able  to  attend  Dr.  Johnson  sooner,  accoidiog 
t6  Ms  wish.*'-  Tlie  reader  will  see  that  the  infer- 
ence suggested  by  this  statement  is,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  wished  for  the  sptritnal  assistance  of  Mr. 
La  'trojbe,  in  additk>n  (m;  it  might  even  be  infer- 
red, in  pr^erence)  to  that  of  his  near  and  dear 
fnends,  Mr.  Hople  and  Dr.  Strahan,  cleigymen  of 
the  established  church.  Now  the  facts  of  the 
case  essentially  contradict  Mr.  La  Trobe *s  accosst, 
and  any  inferences  which  might  be  dedocible 
from  it.  Doctor  Johnson,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
JHariea  of  Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Windham, 
was  not  apeechlesM  the  day  before  his  death,  nor 
did  he  die  next  morning  (which  seems  mentioned 
as  the  reason  why  Mr.  La  lYobe's  visit  was  not 
repeated),  bnt  in  the  evening.  And,  which  is 
quite  cooclvshre,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Hoole's  Di- 
ary, that  Mr.  La  Trobe*s  visit  to  Dr.  Johnaon'k 
residence  (and  bis  son  admits  there  was  but  one) 
took  place  aboiit  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  lOtb,  three  days  before  Dr.  Johnson*s 
death;  that  Mr.  La  Trobe  did  not  even  eee  him, 
and  that  it  was  in  the  conise  of  that  very  day  that 
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nroieasion.  HU  intimacy  with  the  English  { 
Benedictines  at  Pkris  has  heen  mentioned;  j 
and  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  charity  in 
which  he  lived  with  good  men  of  the  Rom- 
ish church,  1 4im  happy  in  this  opportunity 
of  recording  his  friendship  with  the  Rever- 
end Thomas  Hussey,  D.  u.  ^  his  catholick 
majesty's  chaplain  of  emhassy  at  the  court 
of  London,  that' very  respectahie  man,  emi- 
nent not  only  for  his  powerful  eloquence  as 
a  preacher,  but  for  his  various  abilities-  and 
acquisitions.  Nay,  though  Johnson  loved 
.a  Presbylerian  the  least  of  all,  this  did  not 
prevent  his  having  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
social  connexion  with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
James  Fordyce,  who,  since  his  death)  hath 
gratefully  Celebrated  him  m  a  warm  strain 
of  devotional  composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which 
hung  over  the  dying  Johnson,  bis  charac-* 
teristical  manner  showed  itself  on  different 
occasions. 

When  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  usual  style, 
hoped  that  he  was  better,,  his  answer  was, 
"No,  sir  J  you  cannot  conceive  with  what 
acceleration  I  advance  towards  death." 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen ,  before 
was  employed  one  night  to  sit  up  with  him. 
Being  asked  next  morning  how  he  liked  iiis 
attendant,  his  answer. was,  ^'  Not  at  all,  sir: 
the  fellow 's  an  idiot;  he  is  as  awkward  aa  ft 
turnspit  when  first  put  into  the  wheel  j  und 
as  Sleepy  as  a  dormouse." 

He  repeated  with  great  spirit  a  poem, 
consisting  of  several  stanzas,  in  four  lines, 
in  alternate  rhyme,  which  he  said  he  had 
composed  some  years  before  ^,  Q.n  occasion 
of  a  rich,  extic^agant  young  gentleman's 
coming  of  age  ^,  saying  he  had  never  re- 
peated it  but  once  since  he  composed  it,  and 
had  given  but  one  copy  of  it.  That  copy 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  who 
has  published  it  in  a  book,  which  she  enti- 
tles *^  British  Synonyma"  but  which  is  tru- 


Mr.  Hool6  read  prayerB  to  him  and  a  small  con- 
gregation of  friends.  So  little  cau  anecdotes  at 
second  hand  be  trusted. — ^Ed.] 

*  [No  donbt  the  gentleman  who  is  so  conspie- 
aoQS  in  Mr.  Cumberland's  Memoirs.  He  was 
subsequently  first  masAer  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
college  at  Maynootb,  and  titular  bishop  of  Wa- 
terfonl,  in  Ireland,  in  which  latter  capacity  he 
published,  in  1797,  a  pastoral  charge,  which  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  observation. — £d.] 

*  In  1780.  See  his  jetterto  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated 
August  8th,  1780.  **  Vou  have  heard  in  the  pa^ 
pen  how  [Lade]  is  come  to  age  :  I  have  enclo- 
sed a  short  song  of.congratulfition,  Which  you 
must  not  show  to  any  bcdy.  It  is  odd  that  it 
should  come  into  any  body's  head.  I  hope  you 
will  read  it  with  candour;  it  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  anthonr's  firat  essays  in  that  way  of  writing, 
and  a  beginner  is  always  to  be  treated  with  ten- 
derness.'*— M  ALONE. 

3  [Sir  John  Lade.    See  ante,  p.  119.— En.] 


ly.a  coUeobon  of  entertaining  remarks  and 
stories,'  no  matter  whether  accurate  or  not. 
Being  a  piece  of  exquisite  satire,  conveyed 
in  a  strain  of  pointed  vivacity  and  humour, 
and  in  a  manner  of  which  no  other  instance 
is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  writings^  I  slxall 
here  insert  it.      .      . 

"  Long-expected  one-and  twenty, 
liufg'ring  year,  at  length  is  flown 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pOmp  and  plenty, 
Great  [Sir  John],  are  new  your  own 

"  Loosen'd  from  the  minor's  tether,    .' 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell,  . 

IfViId  as  wind,  and  light  as  feather, 

Bid  the  sons  of  thnft  fafewell. 

f  Call  the  Betseys,  Kates,  and  Jennies, 
All  the  names  that  banish  care; 
Lavisii  Qf  your  grandsire's  guineas. 
Show  the  sinrit  of  an  heir. 

•*  AH  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly ' 
Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fiy:. 
There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly,  ' 
There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

^*  Wealth,  my  lad>  was  made  to  vmnder. 
Let  it  wander  us  it  wiQ; 
Call  the  jockey,  caU  tbe  pander. 
Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

.   **  When  the  bonny  blade  grouses, 
,  Pockets' fiiU,  and  spirits  high — 
What  are  acres  ?  what  are  houses  ? 
Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry.  , 

\f  Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste: 
Scorn  their  counsels,  scorn  then,  pother, 
You  can  bang  or  dr6wn  at  last.'* 

Aa  he  opened  a  note  %hich  his  servant 
brought  to  him,  be  said,  "  An  odd  thought 
strikes  me: — we  shall  receive  no  letters  in 
the  grave  *.*•' 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir'Jbshua 
Reynolds: — To  forgive  him  thirty  pounds 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  him; — ^to  read 
the.  Bible; — tmd  never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a 
Sunday..    Sir  Joshua  readily  acquiesced* 

Indeed  be  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  (or 
the  religious  improvement  of  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  discoursed  of  its  infinite  conse^ 
queuce.  He  begged  of  Mr.  Hoole^  think 
of  what  he  had  said,  and  to  commit  it  to 
writing;  and,  upon  being  afterwards  assured 
that  this  was  done,  pressed  his  hands,  and 
in  an  earnest  tone  thanked  him.  Dr. 
Brocklesby  having  attended  him  with  'the 
utmost  assiduity  and  kindness  ad  his  physi- 

*  [Thoughts  of  the  same  class  had  already 
struck  Jeremy  Taylor*. — "  What  servants  shall  we 
have  to  wait  on  as  in  the  grave  ?  What  friends  to- 
vwt  us  ?  What  officious  people  to  cleanse  away 
the  moist  and  nnwhelesome  cloud  reflected  on 
our  fiiees  from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,. 

1  Which  are  the  longest  weepers  at  our  funeral  !  "— 
Holy  Dytng,  chap.  i.  %  2.— Ed.] 
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nan  and  fViend,  he  was  peculiarly  desirotis 
that  this  grentleman  should  not  eqtertain  any 
loose  speculative  notions;  but  he  confirmed 
in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  insisted 
on  his  writings  down  in  his  presence,  as 
liearly  as  he  could  collect  it,  trie  import  of 
what  passed  op  the  subject:  and  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby  naving  complied  with  the  request,  he 
made  him  sfgn  the  paper,  and  urged  him  to 
keep  it  in  h£  own  custody  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

Johnson,' with  that  native  fortitude,  which^ 
amidst  all  his  hpdily  distress  and  mental 
suiTerings,  never  forsook  him,  asked  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  con- 
fidence, to  tell  him  plainly  whether  he  could 
recover.  ".Give  me,**  said  he,  "a  direct 
answer."  The  doctor  having  first  asked 
him  if  he  eould  bear  the  whole  truth,  which 
way  soever  it  might  lead,  and  beinc;  an- 
swered that  he  could,  declared  that,,  in  his 
opinion,  he  could  not  recover  without  a 
miracle.  "Then,"  said  Johnson,  "I  will 
t^e  no  more  physick,  not  evep  my  opiates; 
for  I  have  prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my 
soul  to  God  uhclouded  i."  In  this  resolu- 
tion he  persevered,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
used  only  the  weakest  kinds  of  sustenance. 
Being  preyed  by  Mr.  Windham  to  take 
somewhat  more  generous  nourishment,  lest 
too  low  a  diet  should  have  the  very  effect 
which  he  dreaded,  by  debilitating  his  mind, 
he  said,  "  I  will  take  any  thing  but  inebriat- 
ing sustenance." 

Mr.  Windham  having  placed  a  pillow 
conveniently  to  support  ,him,  he  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  and  said,  '<  That  will 
do, — all  that  a  pillow  can  do." 

[The  following  extract^  from  a  private 

*  ^The  fo^owing  is  an  iiutance  of  a  limilar 
spirit: — '*  Maria  'i^eresa,  queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  who  died  aboat  1780,  was  a  woman 
of  great  strength  of-  mind^  united  with  other  esti- 
mable qoalities.  A  short  time  before  her  death, 
one  of  the  ladies  near  her  person,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  made  respecting  th6  tftate  of  the  empress, 
answered,  that  her  majestv  seemed  to  be  asleep. 
*  No,*  replied  she,  *  I  could  sleep  if  I  would  in- 
dulge repose,  but  I  am  sensible  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  and  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
•be  surprised  by  him  in  my  sleep.  .  /  wish  to  meet 
4Ry  di$$oluHon  aiu>ake- '  There  is  nothing  trans- 
mitted to  UB  by  aatiqni^  finer  than  this  answer, 
«which  ii  divested  of  all  ootantation.''—  WraxaiV$ 
HMtorietd  Memoirs  ofkU.own  Time,  vol.  i. 
p.  866. — ^Marki«aki>.] 

*  [Understanding  that  a  journal  kept  by  the 
late  Mr.  Windham  contained  some  particulars 
relative  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Editor  applied  to  his . 
friend.  Admiral  Windham,  that  gentleman's  nq»h- 
ew  and  heir,ibr  permiasion  to  see  the  journal) 
which  the  admiral,  most  readily  granted;  but  a 
gentleman  to  whose  care  the  papers  had  been  pre- 
viously consigned  with  a  \\wr  to  his  writing  a  life 
of  Mr.  Wiodhara*  declined  ^to  fiivour  the  Editor 
with  the  desired  information.     From  another  quar- 


joumal  kept  by  J^r.  Windham  will  be  read 
with  interest 

xToesdayi  Dapembsr  7,  i7S«. 
Ten  mlnuiM  past  a,  P.  M 

"  After  waiting  some  short  time 
in  the  adjoining  rooin,  I  was  admit-      Sy 
ted  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber, where,  after  placing  me  next  him  in  the 
chair  (he  sitting  in  his  usual  place,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  room,  and  I  on  his  right 
hand),  he  put  into  my  hands  two  small  vol- 
umes (an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  he  afterwards  told  me),     aSfva 
saying,  'Extremum  ,hoc   ofiunus 
morientis  habeto.' 

"He  then  proceeded  to  observe  thut  I 
was  entering  up()n  a  life  which  would  lead 
me  deeply  into  all  the  business  of  the  world: 
that  he  did  not  condemn  civil  employment, 
but  that  it  was  a  state  of  Igreat  danger,  and 
that  he  had  therefore  one  piece  of  advice 
earnestly  to  impress  upon  me,  that  I  would 
set  apart  every  seventh  day  for  tfie  care  of 
my  soul.  That  one  day,  the  seveoth,  should 
be  empk)yed  in  refuting  what  was  amiss 
in  the  six  preceding,  and  fortifying  my  vir- 
tue for  the  six  to  come.  That  such  a  por- 
tion of  time  was  surely  little  enough  for  the 
meditation  of  eternity. 

"  He  then' told  me  that  he  had  a  request 
to  make  to  me,  namely,  that  f  would  allow 
his  servant  Frank  to  look  up  to  me  as  his 
friend,  adviser,  and  protector,  in  all  diffi- 
culties which  his  own  weakness  and  impru- 
dence, or  the  force  or  fratld  of  others,  might 
bring  him  into.  He  said  that  he  had  left 
him  what  he  considered  an  ample  provision, 
v\t,  seventy  pounds  per  annum-,  but  that 
even  that  sum  might  not  place  him  above 
the  want  of  a  protector,  and  to  me,  there- 
fore, he  recommended  him  as  to  one  who 
had  wilt,  and  power,  and  activity  to  protect 
him.  Having  obtained  my  assent  to  this, 
he  proved  that  Frank  should  be  called  in; 
and  desiring  me  to  take  him  by  the  hand  in 
token  of  the  promise,  repeated  before  him 
the  recommendation  he  had  just  made  of 
him,  and  the  promise  I  had  given  to  attend 
to  it. 

"  I  then  took  occasion  to  say  how  much 
I  feltr— what  I  had  long  foreseen  that  I 
should  feel — repfret  at  having  spent  so  little 
of  my  life  in  his  company.  I  stated  this  as 
an  instance  where  resolutions  are  deferred 
till  the  occasions  are  past.  For  some  tima 
past  I  had  determined  that  such  an  occasion 
of  self-reproach  should  not  subsist,  and  had 
built  upon  the  hope  of  passing  in  his  socie 
ty  the  chief  part  of  my  time,  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  to  be  apprehended  we  were 
about  to  lose  him  .for  ever. 

ter,  however,  he  is  enabled  to  praoeat  th«  raadat 
with  thb  extract  made  from  the  original  jooaal 
hefore  it  had  received  its  present  destination.— 
Ed.] 
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"  I  had  no  diiRctilt^  in  fpeaking^  to  bim 
thus  of  my  apprehenstons.  1  could  not  help, 
-^n  the  other  handj  entertaining  hof)ea>  but 
Tvith  thfeae  I  did  not  liketo  trouble  him,  lest 
he  should  conceive  that  I  thought  it  ncces- 
*sary  to  flatter  him:  he  answered  hastily, 
that  he  was  sure  I  would  not;  and  proceed- 
ed to  make  a  compliment  to  the  manliness 
of  mymmd,  which,  whether' de^rved  or 
not,  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  it  may 
be  deserved* 

'<  I  then  stated,  that  among  other  neglects 
was  the  omtssionof  introducing  of  all  topics 
the  m6st  important,  the  consequence  of 
which  particularly  filled  my  mind  at  that 
momeht,  and  in  which  I  haid  oflen  been 
desirous  to  know  his  opinions;  the  subjects 
I  meant  were,  I  said,  natural  and  revealed 
religioQ.  The  wish  thus  generally  stated 
was  in  part  gratified  on  the  instant.  ,F6r 
revealed  religion,  he  said,  there  was  such 
historical  evidence,  as  upon  any  subject  not 
religious  woutd  have  lefl  no  doubt.  Had 
the  facts  recorded  iii  the  New  Testament 
been  mere  civil  occurrences,  np  one  would ' 
have  called  in  question  the  testimony  by 
which  they  are  established.;  but  the  impor- 
tance annexed  to  them,  amounting  to  no- 
thing less  than  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
rais^  a  cloud  in  our  mindSj  and  created 
doubts  unknown  upon  any  other  subject 
Of  proofs  to  be  derived  from  history^  one  of 
the  most  cogent,  he  seemed  to  think,  was 
the  opinion  so  well  authenticated,  and  so 
long  entertained,  of  a  deliverer  that  was  to 
appear  about  that  time.  Among  the  typi- 
cal representations,^  the  sacrifice  of  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb,  in  which  no  bone  was  to  be 
broken,  had  early  struck  his  mind.  For  the 
immediate,  life  and  miracles  of  Christ,  such 
attestation  as  that  of  the  apostles,  who  all, 
except  St.  John,  confirmed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood — such  belief  as  these  wit- 
nesses procured  from  a  people  best  furnish- 
ed with  the  means  of  judging,  and  least  dis- 
posed to  judge  favourably — such  an  exten- 
sion afterwards  of  that  nelief  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  though  originating 
from  a  nation  of  all  others  mo^t  despised, 
would  leave  no  doubt  that  the  things  wit- 
nessed were  true,  and  were  of  a  nature  more 
than  human.  With  respect  to  evidence,  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  that  we  had  not  such  evi- 
dence that  Cffisar  died  in  the  Capitol,  as 
that  Christ  died  in  the  manner  related. 

«  December  11  th.— Went  with  Sir  Josh- 
ua, whom  I  took  up  by  the  way,  to  see  Dr. 
.lohnson.  Strahaa  and  Langton  there. 
No  hopes;  though  a  great  discharge  had 
taken  place  from  the  legs. 

"December  13th.— At  about  half-past 
seven,  P.  M.  went  to  Dr.  Johnson's,  where 
I  stayed,  chiefly  in  the  outer  room,  till  past 
eleven.  Strahan  there  during  the  whole 
time;  during  part  Mr.  Hoole;  and  latterly 
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Mr.  CruUishanks  and  the  apothecary.  I 
only  went  in  twice,  for  a  few  minutes  each 
time:  the  first  time  j  hinted  only  ivhat  thej| 
had  before  been  urging,  namely,  that  he 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  some  su»- 
tenance,  and  desisted  upon  his-exclaiming, 
'  'Tis  all  very  childish;  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  it.'  The  second  time  I  came  in,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Cruik- 
shanks  and  the  apothecary,  and  addressed 
him  formally,  after  premising,  that  I  con- 
sidered what  I  was  going  to  s4y  as  matter  of 
duty:  I  said  that  l!hop^  he  would  not  sus- 
pect ma  of  the  weakness  of  iibportuDinff 
nim  to  take  nourishment  for  the  purpose  of 
prolonging  his  life  for  a  few  hours  or  days* 
I  then  stated  what  the  reason  was.  It  was 
to  secure  that  which  I  was  persuaded  ^at 
h|6  was  most  anxious  about,  namely,  t|iat  he 
might  preserve  his  faculties  entire  to  the 
last  moment.  Before  l  had  quite  stated 
my  meaning,  he  interrupted  me  by  saying, 
that  he  had  refused  no  sustenance  but  in- 
ebriating sustenance;  ai^d  proceeded  to  give 
instances  where,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  physician,  he  had  taken  even 
a  small  quantity  of  wine.  I  readily  assent- 
ed to  any  objections  he  might  have  to  nour^ 
ishment  of  that  kind^  and  observing  that 
milk  was  the  only  nourishment  I  intended, 
flattered  myself  that  I  bad  succeeded  In  my 
endeavours,  when  he  recurred  to  his  gener* 
al  refusal,  and  *  begged  that,  there  might  be 
an  end  of  it'  I  then  said,  that  I  hoped  he 
would  forgive  my  earnestness,  or  something 
to  that  effect,  when  he  replied  eagerly,  that 
from  me  nothing  could  be  necessary  by  way 
of  apology :  adding,  \i^ith  great  fervour,  in 
words  whi<ih  I  shall,  I  hope,  never  forget, 
*  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Windham,  through 
Jesus  Christy  *  and  concluding  with  a  wish 
*that  we  mi^t  [share}  in  some  humble 
portion  of  that  happiness  which  God  might 
finally  vouchsafe  to  repentant  -sinners.' 
These  were  the  last  words  lev^r  heard  him 
speak.  I  hurried  out  of  the  room  with  tears 
in  my  eyes,  and  more  afiected  than  1  had 
be^n  on  any  former  occasion. 

(•  December  ISth. — In  the  morning  meant 
to  have  met  Mr.'Cruikshanks  in  Polt-Court,. 
but  while' I  was  deliberating  about  going, 
was  sent  for  by  Mr:  Burke.  Went  to  Bolt- 
Cotirt  about  half-past  three,  found  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  been  almost  constantly  asleep 
since  nine  in  the  morning,  and  heard  from 
Mr.  Desmoulins  What  jpassed  in  the  tiight 
He  had  compelled  Frank  t6  give  him  a  lan- 
cet, and  had  besides  concealed  in  the  bed  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and,  with  one  or  the  other 
of  them,  had  scarified  himself  in  three 
places,  two  of  them  in  the  leg.  .On  Mr. 
Desmoulliis  making  a  difficulty  in  giving 
him  the  lancet,  he  said, '  Do  n't,  if  you  have 
any  scruple;  but  I  will  compel  Frank:' 
and  on  Mr.  Desmoulins  attempting  afler- 
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\irardd  to  prevent  Frank  from  giving:  it  to 
htm,  and  at  last  to  restrain  his  hanil,  he 
^rew  very  outrageous,  so  lis 'to  call  Frank 
scoundrel,  and  to  threaten  Mr.  Desmoulins 
that  he  would  stab  hiin  i ;  he  then  made 
the  three  incisions  above  mentioned,  two  of 
which  were  not  nnskilfuliy  made;  but  one 
of  those  in  the  lea  was  a  4eep  and  ugly 
wound,  from  whicii  they  suppose  him  to 
nave  lost  at  least  eiglit  ounces  of  blood. 

'f  Upon  Dr.  Heberden  expressing  his 
feats  about  the  scaFification,  Dr.  Johnson 
told  him  he  was  Umidprum  timidissifnus. 
A  few  davs  before  his  death,  talking  with 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  h,e  said,  *  Now  will  you  as^ 
cribe  my  death  to  my  •  having  taken  eif  ht 
grains  oif  squills  when  you  recommended 
only  three?  Dr.  Hebenien,  tohiy  having 
opened  my  led  foot  when  nature  was  points 
ing  out  the  discharge  in  the  right?'  The 
conversation  was  introduced  by  his  quoting 
soAie  lines,  to  the  same  purpose,  fi^om 
Swill's  verses  t>n  his  own  death  3. 

"  It  was  within  the  sane  period,  if  I  un- 
derstood Dr.  Brocklesby  rights  that  he  en- 
joined htm,  «s  an  honest  man  and  a  physi- 
cian, to  infomi  him  how  Ions  he  thought 
he  had  to  Kve.  Dr.  Brocklesby  inquired, 
in  return,  whether  he  had  firmness  to.  bear 
the  answer.  Upon  his  replying  that  he  had, 
and  Dr.  Brocklesby  litnitinff  the  time  to  a 
few  weeks,  he  said,  <  that  he  then  would 
trouble  himself  no  more  with  medicine  or 
medical  advices'  and  to  this  resblutioahe 
pretty  much  adhered. ; 

<<  In  a  conversation  about  what  was  prac- 
ticable in  medicine  or' surgery,  he  quoted, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  physicians,  the  opin- 
iod  aC  Marchetti  for  an  operation  of  extract- 


^  [See  ante,  p.  4^S.  The  reader  will  jnd^ 
whether  Bosweirs  or  Hawkiiis*a(Bccoant  of  thu 
traiuaction  is  the  jaster;  bat  that  more  importance 
may  not  be  given  to  it  than  it  desenres,  it  must 
be  recollected;  that  Johnson  fancied  that  hi» 
attendants  were  treating  him  with  a  timid  lenien- 
ey,  merely  to  spare  him  pain,  a  notion  which  irri- 
tated, at  once,  his  tove'of  life,  .his  animal  coorage, 
and  his  high-  moral  principle.  We  have  already 
seen  {ante,  p.  398)  that  when  in  -health  he  had 
iakl,  whoever  is  a/raid  of  any  iking  m  ascoun;- 
dfel,  and  now  in  the  same  feeling,  and  the  same 
words,  he  censures  the  cowardly,  as  be  thought 
them,  apprehensions  of  his  attendants.  '  It  mi^ibt 
be  wlshedi  that  in  such  circumstances  lie  had 
spoken  and  acted  with  less  impatience;  but  let  as 
not  forget  the  excuses  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  natural  infirmitv  of  his  temperV  exasperated  by 
"•he  peevishness  of  a  long  and  painful  disease. — 

*  ['-^  The  doctors,  tender  of  their  flune, 
Wlaely  on-onft  Icy  all  the  blame : 
*  We  most  contes  his  case  was  nice, 
But  he  would  never  take  advice  *, 
Had  he  been  ruled,  (or  aught  appears,  ■ 
He  rftl^htilave  lived  theae  twenty  yeofsj 
For  when  w*  cpsn^Ci  uin,  we  found 
TlMt  aO  his  vital  parts  were  ■ound.**'— Kd.] 


ing  (I  think)  part  of  the  kidney.  He  le- 
commended,  for  an  account  o£  China,  Sir 
John  Mandeville's  Travels.  Halliday>s 
Notes  on  Juvenal  lie  |hought  so  highly  of 
as  to  h^iLve  employed  himself  for  some  lime 
in  translating  them  into  Latin.    . 

<<  He  insisted  on  the  doctrine  df^an  expi- 
atory sacrifice  as.,  the  condition  without 
which  there  was  no  Christianity  3 ;  and 
urged  in  support  the  belief  entertained  in 
all  ages,  ami  by  all  nations,  barbarous  as 
well  as  polite.  He  recommended  to  Dr. 
Brocklesny^  also,  Clarke's  Sermons,  and  it- 
peated  to  him  the  passage  which  he  had 
spoken  of  to  me. 

'<  While  airing  one  day  with  Dr.  Brock* 
lesli^,  in  passing  and  returning  by  St.  Pan- 
eras  church,  he  fell  into  prayer,  and  men- 
tioned, upon  Dr.  Brocklesby *&  inquiring, 
why  the  Catholics  chose  that  far  thm 
burying-plaee,  that  some  CathoHcs,-  in 
Queen  Elizabeths  time,  had  been  burnt 
there  4.  Upon  Dr.  Brocklesby^  asking 
him  whether  he  did  not  feel  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  he  qnoted  from  Juvenal, 

*  PrBterea  minimus,  gelido  jam  in  corpora  sa^gais 
Febrecalet  soU*.' 

<*  December  13th.~Forty-five  minutes 
past  ten,  P^  M.  While  writing  the  preced- 
ing articles,  I  received  the  fatal  account,  so 
long  dreaded,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  no 
more! 

"  May  those  prayers  which  he  incessant- 
ly pouxed  from  a  heart  fraught  with  the 
deepest >devotion  find  thpir  acceptance  with 
Him  to  whom  they  were  addressed;  which 
piety^  so  humble  and. so  fervent,  may  seem 
to  promise ! "] 

[The  following  Journal,  by  Sir  J.        _^ 
Hawkins,  of  the  Jast  fortnight  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  life,  though  it  must  necessarily 
repeat  some-  facts  already  stated,  cannot  1m 
either  omitted  or  curtailed. 

•^<  Sunday,  S8th.  I  saw  him  about 
noon;  he  was  dozing;  but  waking,  ^l^if" 
he  found  himself  in  a  circle  of  his 
friends.  Upon  opening  his  eyes,  he  said 
that  the  prospect  of  his  dissolution  was  very 
terrible  t6  hiqi,  aiid  addressed  himself  to 
us  all,  in  nearly  these  words:  '  You  see  the 
state  in  which  I  ani;  conflicting  with  bodily 
pain  and  mental  distraction:  while  you  are 
in  health  and  strength,  labour  to  do  good, 


^  [This  confirms  the  Editor's  opinion ,  antf,  p. 
127,— Ed.] 

*  [The  reader  will  be  aware  that  other  caossi 
have  been  assigned  for  this  preference,  bat  I  learn, 
ft-om  unquestionable  authority ,  that  it  rests  upon  no 
foundation,  and  that  mere  prejudice  exiMs  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  favour  of  this  cbordi, 
as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  other  places  of 
bivial  in  various  parts  of  the  "Icingdom. — Makk- 

LAND.] 

»  {Ante,  p.  416.— Ed.] 
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and  avoid  evil,  if  ever  y6u  hope  tp  escape 
the  distress  that  now  oppresses  me.'  A  ht- 
tle  while  after,  ^  I  had  very  early  in  my  life 
the  seeds  of  g;oodnes8  in  me :  I  had  a  love 
of  virtue,  and  a  reverence  for  religion;  and 
these,  I  trust,  have  brought  forth  iir  me 
fruits  meet  for  repentance  i^  and  if  I  have 
repented  as  I  ought,  I  am  forgiven.  I  have, 
at  times,  entertained  a  loathing  of  sin  and 
of  vmyself,  .particularly  at  the  Mgiunhig  of 
thi^  year,  when  1  had  the  prospect  of  death 
before  me;  and  this  has  not  abi^ted^' when 
my  fears  of  de-atlr  have  been  less;  and,  at 
these  tiroes,  I  have  had  such  rays  of  hope 
shot  into  my  soul,  as  have  almost  persuaded 
me  that  I  am  in  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  God.' 

'^aoth.  Mc;  Langton,  who  had  spent 
the  evening  with  him,  reported,  -  that  his 
hopes  were  increased,  aud  ttiat  he  was  much 
cheered  upon  being  reminded  of  the  general 
tendency  of  his  writings,  and  of  his  example. 

"  30th.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  aiid 
found  him  eheerfuk.  •  Was  informed  that  he 
had,  for.  his  dinner,  eaten  heajiily  of  a 
French  duck  pie  and  a  pheasant 

"  Dec..  1.  He  was  busied  in  destroying 
papers.  Gave  to  Mr.  Langton  and  another 
person  9,  to  fair  copy,  some  translations  of 
the  Greek  epigrams,  which  he  had  made  in 
the  preceding  nights,  and  transcribed  the 
next  morning,  and  they  began  to  work  on 
them. 

"  3d.  Finding  his  legs  continue  to  swell, 
he  signified  to  his  physicians  a  strong  desire 
to  have  them  scarified,  but  they,  unwilling 
to  put  him  to  pain,  and  fearinr  a  mortifica- 
tion, declined  advising  it.  He  afterwards 
consulted  his  surgeon,  and  he  performed  the 
operation  on  one  leg.' 

^'4th.  I  visited  him:  the  scarification 
made  yesterday  in  his  leg  appeared  to  have 
had  little  efiect.  He  said  to  me,  that  he 
was  easier  in  his  mind,  and  as  fit  to  die  at 
that  instant  as  he  could  be  a  year  hence. 
He  requested  me  to  receive  the  sacrament 
with  him  on  Sunday,  the  next  day.  '  Com- 
plained of  great  weakness,  and  of  phiintoms 
that  haunted  his  imagination. 

'<5th.  Bein?  Sunday,  I  communicated 
With  him^  and,  Mr.  Langton,  and  other  of 
his  friends,  as  many  as  nearly  filled  the  room. 
Mr.  Strahan,  who  was  constant  in  his  at- 
dance  on  him  throughout  his  illness,  per- 
formed the  office.  Previous  to  reading  th^ 
exhortation,  Johnson  knelt,  and,  with  a  de- 
gree of  fervour  that  I  had'  never  been,  wit- 
ness to  before,  uttered  the'  following  most 
eloquent  and  energetic  prayer: 

'*  *  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I 
am  now,  as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about 
to  commemorate,  for  the  last  time,  the  death 


^  ['<  Bring  fortb,  therefore,  fraiti  worthy  of 
fepenUuice.*'— S^  Luke,  chap,  iil  v.  8. — ^Ei>.] 
^  [Vowig  Mr.  DenuHdittk— Ed.] 


of  thy  son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and 
Redeemer.  Graut,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole 
hope  and  confidence  raa^  be  in  his  merits 
and  in  thy  mercy:  forgive  and  accept  my 
iate  conversion;  enforce  and  accept  my  im- 
perfect repentance;  make  this  t^ommemora- 
tion  of  him  available  to  the  cpnfirmation  of 
my  faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and 
the  enlarg^entof  my  charily;  ana  make 
the  death  of  thy  s6n  Jesus  efiectual  to  my  re- 
demptbn.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  par- 
doa.the  multitude  of  my  ofi^nces.  Bless 
my  friends,  have  mercy  upon  aU  men.  Sup- 
port me  by  the  ?race  of^.thy  hol^  spirit  m 
the  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of 
deaths  and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to  ever- 
lastiiig  hiftppincss,  for  the  sake  of  Jestis 
Christ;— Amen  3.>  v 

'*UpQn  rising  from  his  knees^  aAer  the 
ofiice  was  oonclvded,  he  said,  that  he  dread- 
ed to  meet  God  in  a  state  of  idiocy,  or  With 
opium  in  his  head;  and  that  having  now 
communicated  with  the  efiects  of  n  dose 
upop  him,  he  doubted  if  his  exertions  were' 
theg^enuine  operations  of  his  mind,  and  re- 
peated from  bishop  Taylor  this. sentiment^^ 
*  That  little  that  has  been  omitted  in  health 
can  be  done  to  anv  purpose  in  sickness.' 

'<  He  very  .much  admired^  and  often  in 
the  c6urse  of  his  illness,  recited,  from  the 
conclusion  of  old  Isaac  Walton's  Life  of 
Bishop  Sanderson,  th^  following  pathetick. 
request:  '  Thus  this  pattern  Gd*  meekness 
and  primitive  iimocenc^  changed  this  for  a 
better  Kfe: — 'tis  now  too  late -to  wish  that 
mine  may  be  like  his;  for  I  am  in  the  eigh- 
ty-fifUi  year  of  my  age,  and  God  knows  it 
hath  not;  but,- 1  most  humbly  beseech  Al- 
mighty God,  that  mj  death  may ;  and  I  do  as 
earnestly  beg,  that  if  any  reader  shall  re- 
ceive any  satisfaction  from  this  ve'i^  plain, 
and,  as  true  delation,  he  will  be  so  charita- 
ble as  to  say,  Amen.' 

"  While  he  was  dressing  and  prepaniig 

'  [Mr.  BoflweU  m  qaotiog  this  prayer,  which 
was  preaenred  by  Mr.  Strahvui  and  inserted  in  hig 
pablication,  introdaces  it  with  the  following  wprdk: 
**  Johoton  baring  thus  in  ho  mind  the  trne  Chris^ 
(ian  scheme,  at  once  rational  and  consolatory, 
uniting  jostice  and  mercy  in  the  Divinity,  and  the 
improveiDent  of  hnman  natnre,  prerioos  to  his 
receiving  the  .Holy  Saciameat'  in  hb  apartment, 
composMl  and  fervently  ottered  this  prayer;  "  and 
follows  it  with  an  accoont  of  Dr.  Johnaoh?s  disso- 
lotion,  whksh,  to  prevent  tautology  in  the  text  and 
yet  to  preserve  every  word  of  Mr.  Boswell's  work, 
the  Editor  sobjoiik  here.  **  Having,  as  has  beSB 
already  mentioned,  made  his  will  on  the  8th  and 
9th  of  December,  and  settled  alf  iaa  woridlv  a^ 
fairs,  he  langoish^  till  Monday,  the  18th  of  thai' 
month,  when  he  expired,  aboat  seven  o'clock  ia 
th«  evening,  with  so  little  apparent  pain,  that  his 
attendants  nanlly  perceived  when  Ins' dissohHioa 
taok  place.'*  These  two  passages  and  the  prater 
occnpy  the  space  in  the  origiwd  edition  which 
ia  th»  ii  taken  vp  with  Hawluos's  diaiy.— £».] 
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for  this  solemnity,  an  accident  happened 
which  went  very  nebr  to  disarrange  his 
mind.  He  had  mislaidy  and  was  very  anx- 
ious to  find  a  paper  that  contained  private 
instructions  to  his  executors;  and^myself, 
Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Uoole, 
Frank,  and  I  believe  some  others  that  were 
aboul  him*  went  into  his  bedchamber  •  to 
seek  it.,  In  our  search,  I  laid  my  hands  on 
a  parchment-cover^ed  hooky  into  which  I  ini>- 
'agined  it  might  have  been  slipped.  Upon 
opening  the  nook,  t  found  it  to  be  muta- 
tion's and  reflections^  in  Johnson's  own 
hand^writin^;  and  having  been  told  a  day 
6r  two  before  by  Frank,  that  a  person  ^  for- 
merly intimately  connected  with  his  master, 
a  jomt  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  well 
known  among  the  booksellers,  andof  whpm 
Mrs*.  Williams  once  told  me  she  had  often 
cautioned  him  to  beware^ 'I  say,  having 
been  told  thtit  this  person  had  lately  been 
very  importunate  to  get  access  to  hinr,  in- 
deed to  such  a  degree  as  that,  when  he  was 
told  that  the  Doctor,  was  hot  to  be  seen,  he 
would  push  his  way  up  stairs:  and  having 
stronger  reasons  than  I  need  nere  mention 
to  suspect  that  this  man  might  find  and 
make  an  ill  use  of  the  book,  I  put  it,  and  a 
lessx>f^  the  same  kind,  into  my  pocket;  at 
the  same  time  telling  those  around  me,  and 
particularly  MV.  Langtoaand  Mr.-Strahan, 
that  I  had  got  both,  with  my  reasons  /for 
thus  securing  them.  ARer  the  ceremony 
wa»bver,  Johnson  took  me  aside,  and  told 
me  that  I  had  a  book  of  his  in  my  pocket;  I 
answered  that  I  had  two,  and  that  to  pre« 
vent  their  falling- into  the'  hands  of  a  person 
who  had  attempted  to  force  his  way  into 
the  house^  I  had  done  'as  I  conceived  a 
friendly  act,  but  not  without  telling  his 
friends  of  it,  and  also  my  reasons.  He  then 
asked  me  wh^t  ground  I  had  for  my  suspi- 
cion of  the  man  I  mentioned:^  I'toM  him  his 
Seat  importunity  to  get  admittance;  and 
rther,  that  immediately  after  a  yieit  which 
he  made  me,  in  the  year  1775,  I  missed  a 
paper  of  a  public  nature,  and  of  sreat impor- 
tance; and  that  a  day  or  two  after,  and  be- 
fore it  could  be  put  to  its  intended  use,  I 
saw  it  in  the  newspapers  9. 


y  [Mr.  George  Steeyeiu.    3ee  ante,  p.  486. 

Ed.] 

*  **  Am  I  take  no  pleasure  in  the  disgrace  of 
ptheis,  I  regret  the  aecevity  I  am  under  of  meii- 
tiooiag  these  particahn:  my  reason  for  it- is,  that 
the  transaction  which  so  distorbed  him  may  possi- 
bly bO' better  known 'than  the  motives  that  actna^ 
ted  me  at  the  time."— ^Hawkins.  [Miss  Haw- 
kins's Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  264,  tells  this  story  in 
the  same  way,  supplies  dteeveiis*»  name,  and.  b- 
Msts  on  the  same  justification,  whx^  ' would  be 
qaite  inooncliudve,^  even  if  the  fact  on  which  .the 
suspicion  against  6teevens  was  grounded  were 
ttne,  for  the  parloined  paper  was  oqly  a  copy  of 
ati  address  from  the  Middlesex  magistrates  to  the 


"  At  the  mention  of  this  circumsCanc^j 
Johnson  paused;  but  recovering  himself, 
said,  <  Yqu  should  not  have  laid  hands  on  the 
book;  for  had  I  missed  it,  ancl  not  known 
vou  had  it,  I  should  have  roared  for  my 
book,  as  Othell6  did  for  his  handkerchief, 
and  probably  have  run  mad*' 

"  I  gave  him  time,  till  the  next  day,  to 
compose  himselfj  ^pd  then  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter, apologizing,  and  assigning  at  large  the 
reasons,  for  my  conduct;  and  received  a  ver- 
bal answer  by  Mr.  Langton,  which,  were  I 
to  repeat  it,  would  render  me  suspected  of 
inexcusable  ranity  3;  it  concluded  with  these 
words,  *  If  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  I 
m\ist  boa  savage.' 

^*  7th.  I  again  visited  him.  Before  my 
departure.  Dr.  Brocklesby  came  in,  and, 
taking  him  by  the  wrist,  .fohnson  gave  him 
a  look  of  great  contempt,  and  ridiculed  the 
judging[  of  his  disorder  by  the  pulse.  He 
complained  that  the  sarcocele  had  again 
made  its  appearance,  and  asked  if  a  punc 
ture  would  not  relieve  him,  as  it  had  done 
the  year  before;  the  doctor  answered  that 
it  might,  but  that  his  surgeon  was  the  best 
judge  of  the  effect  of  such  an  operation. 
Johnson,  upon  this,  teaid,  *  How  many  men 
in  a  year  die  through  the  timidity  of  those 
whom  they  consuli  for  health!  I  want 
length  of  life,  and  you  fear  giving  me  pain, 
which  I  care  not*  for,' 

*<  8th.  I  visited  him  with  Mr.  Langton, 
and  found  him  dictating  to  Mr.  Strahan  an- 
other wilM,  the  former  being,  as  he  had 
said  at  the  time  of  making  it,  a  temporary 
one.  On  our  entering  the  room,  he  said, 
<  God  bless  you  both.'  I  arrived  just  time 
enough  t6  direct  the  execution,  and  also 
the  attestation  of  it.  After  he  had  publish- 
ed it,  he  desired  Mr.  Strahan  to  say  the 
Lord's  prayer,  which  he  did^  all  of  us  join- 


king  (which  was,  fiioni  its  very  natnre,  destined 
for  pnblicatioa).  -And  after  all,  there  was  no 
other  JMPOof  that  Steeveos  had  taken  this  paper 
than  that  it  appeared  in  the  Si,  J(tme8*s  Chrom- 
tli  the  day  afler.  Steev^ns  had  made  a  visit  at 
Sir  John's.  Hawkins's  act  was  ugoMifiable,  and 
the  defence  fHvolous^  It  is  cbsenrable,  thM  then 
was  no  allosion  to  these  circamstances  in  tbeJErtt 
ecft^n  of  Hawkins's  work. — En.]' 

»  {Se&tfnfc,  p.  436,  n.— En.] 

*  [There  seems  something  odd  in  this  affiir 
of  the  will.  Why  did  Johiison,  after  employ- 
ing Sir  J.  Hawkins,  a  professional  and  in  every 
other  respect  a  proper  penon  to  draw  vp  Us  will, 
throw  it  askle,  and  dictate  another  to  a  yoai^ 
cl<^man  ?  Ifad  Sir  J.  Hawkins  attempted  to 
thwart  the  testator's  intentions,  which  he  tells  nf 
he  disapproved  of:  or  was  this  change  the  resalt 
of  the  scene  of  the  6th  about  the  secrtted  books  ? 
In  any  case,  it  may  liave  tended  to  produce  that 
unfavourable  temper  towards  Dr.  Johnson  wliicta 
tinges  the  whole,  and  certainly  discolours  some 
paasagesof  Sir  J.  Hawkins's  book   >£d.j 
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anff.  Johnaon,  after  it,  uttered,  extempore, 
a  few  pious  ejaculations. 

"9tn.  I  saw  turn  in^tbe  evesing,  and 
found  him  dictating,  to  Mr..Strahan,a  cod- 
icil to  the  will  he  had  made  the  evening  be- 
fore. I  assisted  them  in  it,  and  received 
from  the  testator  a  direction,  to  insert  a  de- 
vise to- his  executors  of  the  house  at  Lich- 
field, to  be  sold  ibr  the  benefit  of  certain  of 
his  relations,  abequestof  sundry  pecuniary 
and  specific  leffacies,  a  provision  for  the  an- 
nuity of  70/.  for  Francis,  and,  ailer  all,  a 
devise  of  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder 
of  his  estate  and  efietts,  to  his  executors, 
in  trust  for  the  said  Francis  Barber,  his  ex- 
ecutors and  administnitors;  and  having  dic- 
tated accordingly,  Johnson  executed  and 
published  it  as  a  codicil  to  Jits  will  ^ 

'<  He  was  now  bo  we^k  as  to  be  unable  to 
kneel,  and  lamented  that  he.  must  pray  sit- 
ting; but,  with  an  effort,  he  plajt^ed  himself 
on  hiis  knees^  while  Mr.  Strahan  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  During  the  whole  of 
the  evening,  he  was  much  composed  and 
resigned.  Being  become  very  weak  and 
hejj^ess,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  a 
man  should  watch  with  him  all  night;  and. 
one  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  who, 

^  **  How  maeh  soever  I  approve  of  th^  practice 
of  rewarding  the  fidelity  cf  servants,  T  cannot  bat 
think  that,  in  testamentary  dispositions  in  their 
favonr,  some  discretion  onght  tobe  exercised;  and 
that  in  scarce  any  ini;tance  they  ^re  to  be  prefer- 
red to  those  who  are  allied  to  the  testator  either 
in  hlood  or  by  affinity.  Of  the  merits  of  this  ser- 
vant, a  jodgment  may  be  formed  from  what  I 
shall  hereafUr  have  occasion  to  say  of  him.  It 
was  hinted  to  me  many  yean  ago,  by  his  master, 
that  he  was  a  loose  fellow;  and  I  learned  from 
others,  that,  after  an  absence  from  his  service  of 
some  years,  he  married.  In  his  search  of  a  wife, 
he  picked  up  one  of  those  creatares  with  whom, 
in  the  disposal  of  themselves,  no  contrariety  of 
colour  is  an  obstacle.  It  is  said,  that  soon  after 
h\B  marriage  he  became  jealons,  and,  it  may  be' 
sapposed,  that  he  continned  so,  till,  by  presenting 
bim  with  a  danghter  of  her  own  colour,  hit  wife 
put  an  end  to  all  his  doohts  on  that  score.  Not- 
withstanding which,  Johnson,  in  the  ezces^  of  in- 
dMcriminating  b<inevolence,  about  a  year  before 
his  death,  took  th()  wife  and  her  two  children  into 
his  house,  and  mack  ihem  a  part  of  hia  family; 
and,  by  the  codicil  t«  his  will,  made  a  disposition 
in  h'ts  favour,  to  the  amount  in  value  of  near  fif* 
teen  hundred  pounds. '*^H a wkins.  [Several 
small  causes  contribnted  to  make  Sir  J.  Hawkins 
dislike  "Barber;  who,  in  the  kind  of  fend  and  ri- 
▼vlry  between  Sb*  John  and  Mr.  Boswell,  sided 
with  the  latter,  and  communicated  to  him  the  pa- 
pen  to  which  he,  as  residuary  legatee,  became 
entitled.  It  is  painful  to  see  in  a  man  of  Sir  J. 
Hawkins's  statioo,  such  rancour  as  prompted  the 
imputation  made  m  the  foregoing  ilote  a|^iost  the 
poor  woman,  Barber's  wife,  whose  moial  conduct, 
wnatever  it  may  have  been,  had  surely  nothing 
to  do  with  Sir  John  Hawkins's  squabbles  with  her 
^•1 
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for  half  a  erown  a  night,  undertook  to  sit  up 
with  and  assist  him.  When  the  man  had 
led  the  room,  he,  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing (^  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr.  Langton,  ask- 
ed me  where  I  meant  to  bury  him.  I  an* 
swered,  doubtless,  in  Westminstei;  abbey: 
*  If,'  said  he,  '  my  executors  think  it  proper 
to  mark  the  spot  of  mV  ihterment  by  a 
stone,  let  it  be  so  placed  as  to  protect  my 
body  from  injury.'  -l*  assured  him  it  should 
be  done.  Before,  my  departure,  he  desired 
Mr.  Langton  to  put  into  my  hands  money 
to  the  amoun^or  upwards  of  lOOi.  with  a 
direction  to  keep  it  till  called  for. 

^*^ldth,  Tliis  day  at  noon.  I  saw  him 
sgain.  He  said  to  me,  that  the  male  nurse 
to  whose  care  I  had  committed  him  was  un- 
fit for  the  office.  *  He  is,'  said  he, '  an  idiot, ' 
as.  awkward  as  a  turnspit  just  put  into,  the 
wheel,  and  as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse.'  Mr; 
Gruikshanks  came  into  the  room,  and  look- 
ing on  his  scarified  leg,^  taw  no  sign  of  a 
mortification. 

''11th.    At  noon,  I  found  him  dozing, 
and  would  not  disturb  him.    • 
'  '*  Idtli.    Saw  him  again;  found  him  y^ry 
weak,  and,  as  he  said,  imable  to  pray. 

"  ISth.  At  noon  I  called  at  the  house, 
but  went  not  into.bis  room,  beiiig  told  that 
he  was  dozing.  I  was  further  informed  by 
the  servants,  that  his  appetite  was  totally 
ffone,  and  that  he  coukl  take  no  sustenance. 
At  eiff  ht  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  word 
was  brought  me  by  Mr.  Sastres,  to  whom» 
in  his  last  moments,  he  uttered  these  words, 
'  Jam  moriturus,^  that  at  a- quarter  past  se- 
ven, he  had,  without  a  groan,  or  the  least 
sign  of  paiir  or  uneasiness,  yielded  lu^  last 
breath. 

"  At  eleven,  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton came  to  me,  and,  in  an  agony  of  mind, 
gave.me  to  understand,  that  pur  friend  had 
wounded  himself  in  several  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy. I  was^ shocked  at  the  news:  but,  upon 
being  told  that  he  had  not  toucned  any  vi- 
tal part,  was  easily  able  to  account  for  an 
action,  which  would  else  have  given  u6  the 
deepest  concern.  The  factwaa,  that  con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  fall  of  water,  he  had 
done  that,  which  he  had  oTlen  solicited  his 
medical  assistants  to  do,  made  two  or  three 
incisions  in  his  lower  limbs,  vainly  hoping 
for  some  relief  from  the  flux  that  migltf 
follow. 

"  Early  the  next  momif^g,  Frank  came 
to  me;  and,  being  desirous  of  knowing  all 
the  particulars  of  this  transaction,  I  interro- 
gated him  very  strictly  concerning  it,  and 
received  from  him  answers  to  the  following 
effect : 

"  That,  at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the 
preceding  day,  upon  going  into  tne  bed- 
chamber, his  master,  l^ing  in  bed,  ordered 
him  to  .open  a  cabinet,  and  give  him  a  draw« 
er  in  it;  that  he  did  so,  and  that  out  of  it 
his  master  took  a  case  of  lancets,  and  chooa- 
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in^  one  of  them,  would  have  conveyed  it 
into  the  bed,  which  Frank  and  a  young  man 
that  eat  up  with  him  seeing,  they  seized' his 
hand,  atfd  entreated  him  not  to  do  a  rash 
action:  he  said  he  would  not^  but  drawing 
his  hand  under  the  bed-clothesy  they  saw 
his  arm  move.  Upou  this  they  turned 
down  the. clothes,  ,and  saw  a  great  effusion 
Qf  biood,  which  soon  stopped;  that  soon  af- 
ter, he  g[Ot  at  a  pair  of  Scissors  that  lay  in  a 
draweY  oy  him,  apd  plunged  them  deep  in 
tbecalf  of  each  leg:  that  immediately  they 
sent  for  Mr.  Cruiksnanks  and  the  apotheca- 
ry^ and  they,  or  one  of  them,  dressed  the 
wounds;  that  he  then  fell  into  that  dozingr 
which  carried-  him  off;  that  it  was  conjeo-^ 
tured  he  lost  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  hlood; 
and  that  this  >  effusion  -  brought  on  the 
dozing,  thotlgh  his  pulse  continued  firm  till 
three  o'clock.' 

<<  That  this  act  was  not  done  to  hasten  i 
his  end,  but  tP  discharge  the  water  that  he 
conceired  to  be  in  him,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  A  dropsy  was  his  disease;  be  look- 
ed upon  himself  as  a  bloated  carcasis;  and, 
to  attain  the  power  of  easy  .  respiration, 
would  have  undergone  aAy  degree  of  tem- 
porary pain.  He  dreaded  neither  punc- 
tures nor  incisions,  and,  indeed,  deficxl  the 
trochar  and  the  lancet;  he  had  often  re- 
proached his  physicians  and  stirgeon  with 
'ttowardice :  and  when  Mr.  Cruikshanks 
s scarified  his  leg,  he  cried  out,  'Deeper, 
deepef;  I  will  abidethe  consequence:  you 
are  afraid  of  your  reputation,  but  that  is 
nothing  to  ihe.'  ''To  those  aboil t  him  he 
said^ '  Yovk  all-  pretend  to  love  me,  but  you 
do  not  love  me  so  well  as  I  myself  do.' 

<<  I  have  heen  thus  minute  in  recording 
the  particulars  of  his  last  moments,  because 
I  wished,  to  attrajct  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  this  great  man,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances  human  nature  is  sul^ect  to. 
Many  persons  have  appeared  possessed  of 
more  serenity  of  mind  m  this  aWful  scene; 
some  have  remained  unmoved  at  .the  disso- 
lution of  the  vital  union;  and  it  may  be 
deemed  a  discouragement  from  the  severe 
practice  of  religion,-  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  whole  life  was  a  preparation  for  his 
death,  and  a  conflict  with  natural  infirmity, 
was  disturbed  with  terror  at  the  prospect  of 
the  grave  if.    Let  not  this  relax  the  circum- 

^  {The  damay  toUmmiy  with  which  Hawkins 
tfainlu  it  neceasary  to  defeod  Dr.  Johnson  from 
the  suspicion  of  eodeavooriog  to  ^Twrten  hb  life 
by  an  act  manifestly,  avowedly,  and  even  passion- 
ately meant  to  prolong  it,  is  certainly  very  offeuf 
five;  but  it  hardly,  the  Editor  thinks,  justifies  Mr. 
Boswell's  suspicions  {ante,  p.  488.  n.)  that  there 
was  some  malevolence  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
fence.— ^Ed.] 

'  [Hawkins  seems  to  confoond  two  different 
periods.  At  the  firat  appearance  of  daager,  Dr. 
Johnson  exhibited  great,  and  perhaps  gloomy  anz- 


roection  of  an^  one.  It  is  true,  that  naton. 
firmness  of  spirit,  or  the  confidence  of  hope, 
may  buoy  up  the  nund  to  the  last;  but 
jiQwever  heroic  an  undaunted  death  may 
appear,  it  is  not  what  we  should  pray  for. 
As  Johnson  4ived  the  life  of  the  righteous, 
his  end  was  that  of  a  Christian;  he  strictly 
fulfilled  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  to 
work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling; and  though  his  doubts  «im1  scruples 
were  certainly  very  distressing  to  himself, 
they  give  his  friends  a  pious  hope,  that  be, 
who  added  to  almost  all  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  religions  humility  which  its 
great  teacher  inculcated,  will,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  receive  the,  reward  pronused  to  a 
patient  continuance  in  well  d<Mng."J 

Of  his  last  moments^  my  brother  3  Thom- 
as David  has  furnished  me  with  the  follow- 
ing particidars: 

"The  Doctor,  from  the  time  that  he  was 
certain  his  death  was  near,  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  resigned,  was  seklom  or  never  fret- 
ful or  outx>f  temper,  and  oAen  said  to  his 
faithful- servant,  who  gave  me  this  account, 
'  Attend,  Francis,  to  the  salvation  of  your 
soul,  which  is  the  object  of  greatest  iaapor- 
tance: '  he  also  explained  to  him  passages  in 
the  scripture,  and  seemed  lo  have  pleasure 
in  talking  upon  religious.sub)ects. 

"  On  Monday,  the  18th  of  December, 
the  day  on  which  he  died,  a  Miss  Morris '^y 
daughter  to  a  particular'^  friend  of  bis,  call- 
ed, aiid  said  to  Francis,  that  shevbegged  to 
be  permitted  to  see  the  Doctor,  that  she 
might  earnestly  request  him  to  give  her  his 
blessing.  Francis  went  into  the  room,  fol- 
lowed py  the  young  lady,  and  delivered  the 
messaffe.  .The  Doctor  turned  himself  in 
the  bedj  and  said, '  God  hless  you,  my  dear ! ' 
These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke.  His 
difiiculty  of  breathing  increased  till  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr. 
Barber  and  Mrs,  Desmoulins,  who  were 
sitting  in  the  nx)m,  observing  that  the  noise 
he  made  in  breathing  had  ceased,  went  to 
the  bed,  atid  found  he  was  dead.". 

[The  following  letter,  written  with  ^^ 
an  agitated  hand,  from  the  very  oham- 
ber  of  death,  by  the  amiable  Mr.  Langton, 


iety,  whkih,  however,  under  tka  gradual  effiact  of 
religioos  contemplations  and  devotional  exarciaeB, 
gave  way  to  more  eomfor^hle  hopes  soggerted 
by  a  lively  faith  in  the  psopitiatory  merits  of  his 
Redeemer.  In  this  tninqaiUiaing  dispoaitioa  the 
last  days  of  bis  life  seem  to  have  been  passed, 
and  in  this  cbristiaD  eonifidenoe  it  is  believed  that 
he  died.— Ed.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  28a — ^Ed.] 

"*  [She  was  the  sister  of  a  lady  of  the  nma 
name  who  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Coveni 
deb  as  Jqliet,  in  1768,  and  died  nut  year, 
was.  a  ralation  of  Mr.  Corbya  Monis,  c 
er  of  the  eastoms. — Europt0M  Magasime,  Sept 
1799,  p.  158.->£d.] 
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ind  obviously  interrupted  hj'  bur  feelings, 
win  not  unaptly  close  the  atoty  of  so  lonsr  a 
friendship.  The  tetter  is  not  addressed,  bnt 
Mr.  Langton's  family  believe  it  was  intend- 
ed for  Mr.  Boswell. 

Mt  dear  siR^-^Afler  manycon- 
flicting  hopes  and  fears  respecting 
^e  event  of  this  heavy  return  or  illness 
which  has  assailed  onr  honoured  fxi^,  Dr. 
Johnson,  since  his  arrival  from  Lichfield, 
about  four  days  ago  the  appearances  grew 
more  and  more  ai^ul,  and  this  afternoon  at 
eight  o'clock,  when  I  arrived  at  his  house 
to  see  how  he  should  be  going  on,  I  was 
acquainted  at  the  door,  that  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before,  he  had  breathed 
his  last.  I  am  now  writing  in  the  room 
where  his  venerable  remains  exhibi^t  a  spec* 
tacle,  the  interesting  solemnity  of  which, 
difiicult  as  it  would  oe  in  any  sort  to  find 
terms  to  express,  so  to  y6u,  my  dear  sir, 
whose  own  sensations  will  paint  it  so  strong* 
Iv,  it  would  be  of  all  men  the  most  super- 
fluous to  attempt  to^-^ .] 

Th'^  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  who  was 
the  son  of  his  friend,  and  had  been  alwa^rs 
one  jof  his  great  favourites,  had,  during  his 
ksr  illness,  the  satisfaction  of  contributing 
to  soothe  and  comfort  him.  That  gentle- 
roan's  house  at  Islington,  of  which  he  is  vi- 
car, .  afforded  Johnson,  occasionally  and 
easily,  an  agreeable  change  of  place  and 
fresh  air;  and  he  attended  also  upon  him  in 
town  in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  offices 
of  his  profession. 

Mr.^Strahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable 
assurance,  that  afler  being  in  much  agita- 
tion, Johnson  became  quite  composed,  and 
continued  so  till  his  death-. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspect- 
ed of  fanaticism,  obliged  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing accounts: 

'*  For  some'time  before  his  death,  all  his 
fears  were  calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  pre- 
valence of  his  faith,  and  his  trust  in  the 
merits  And  propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
^  "  He  talked  of\en  to  me  about  the  neces- 
sity of  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  as  ne- 
cessary beyond  all  good  works  whatever 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

"  He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke 
and  to  read  his  sermons.  I  asked  him  why 
he  pressed  Dr.  Clarke,  an  Ariani.    '  Be- 

^  The  change  of  his  aentiments  with  regard  to 
Dr.  Clarke  b  thus  nieDtldned  to  tne  in  a  letter 
from  the  late  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Pembroke 
colle^,  Oxford. — **  The  Doctor*!  prejadicea  were 
the  aCrongeat,  and  certainly  in  another  aenae  the 
weakest,  that  ever  poaaeased  a  sensible  man.  Yoa 
know  his  extreme  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  But  did 
voa  ever  hear  what  he  told  me  himaelf  ?  that  he 
Ind  made  it  a  rale  not  to  admit  Dr.  Ckike'a  name 
ia  hie  DktioDaiy.    Thia,  howerer,  wore  aff.    At 


cause,'  said  he,  <  he  is  fullest  on  thepropt- 
tiatory  taerifiee.* " 

Abotit  two  days  after  his  death,  the  fol- 
lowing very  agreyUe  account  was  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  ftfalone,  in  a  letter  by  the 
Honourable  John  Byn]^,  to  whom  I  am 
much  obliged  for  grairtmg  me  permission 
to  introduce  it  in  my  work. 

"  t>BAR  siR,^-^Sinee  I  saw  you,  I  have 
had  a  long  conversation  vrith  Cawston^, 
who  sat  vp  with  Dr.  Johnson,  from  nine 
o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  till  ten- o'clock 
6tl  Monday  morning.  And,  from  what  I 
can  gather  fVom  him,  if  should  seem,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  perfectly  composed,  steady 
in  hope,  and  resigned  to  death.  At  the 
interval  of  each  hour,  they  assisied  him  to 
sit  up  in  his' bed,  and  move  his  legs,  which 
were  in  much  pain;  when  he  regularly  ad- 
dressed himself  to  fervent  prayer;  and 
though,  sometimes,  his  voice  failed  him, 
his  sense  never  did,  during  that  time.  The 
only  suafepance  he  received  was  cider  and 
water.  He  said  his  mind  was  prepared, 
and  the  time  to  his  dissolution  seemed  long. 
At  six  in  ^e  morning,  he  inquired  the  hour, 
and,  on  being  informed,  sakl,  that  all  went 
on  regularly j  and  he  felt  he  had  but  a  few 
hours  to  live. 

*'  At  ten  o'  clock  in  the  morning;  he  part- 
ed from  Cawston,  saying,  *  Vou  shoula  not 
detain  Mr.  Windham's  servant: — ^I  thank 
you;  bear  my  remembrance  to  your  mas- 
ter.' Cawston  says,  that  no  man  could 
appear  more  collected,  more-  devout,  .or  less 
terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the  approaching 
minute. 

"  This  account,  which  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  than,  and  somewhat  difierent 
from,  youre,  has  given  us  the  satisfaetioQ  of 
thinking  that  that  great  man  died,  as  he 
lived,,  full  of  resignation,  strengthened  in 
faith,  and  joyful  in  hope  3." 

Af\er  making  one  will,  which,  as  Sir 


some  distance  of  time  be  adviaed  with  me  what 
hooka  be  aboald  read  in  defence  of  the  christian 
religion.  I  recommended  '  Clarke'a  Evidencea  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,'  as  the  beat  of 
the  kind;  and  I  find  ui  what  is  called  hit  *  Prayeis 
and  Meditations,'  that  he  was  freqnently  emploj- 
ed  m  the  latter  part  of  his  time  in  reading  Clarke's 
Sermoda." — ^Bobwili.. 

*  Servant  to  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Windham. — ^Bobwkli.. 

'  [The  quantity  of  evidence  now  brought  t4>* 
gether  as  to  the  atate  of  Dr.  'Johnson's  miml  widi 
re^^  to  religk>n  in  geneinal,  and  hb  ewn  aalva- 
tkin  in  particular,  diqgenaes  the  Editor  from  ma- 
king i 
who 
facta, 

tian  Obawrer  for  October  and  November,  1827. 
^Eo.] 


1  in  particular,  diapenaes  tne  editor  trom  ma- 
;  any  obaervatuir  on  the  aubjeot;  bnt  thoaa 
9  may  wish  fo  ass  a  commenlarv  on  tho 
a,  may  torn  to 'the  remarka'  in  the  Gfaria- 
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John  Hawkins  informa  us,  extended  no 
further  than  the  promised  annuity  ^*  John- 
son's final  disposition  of  his  property  was  es- 
tablished b^  a  will  and  «<idicil,  of  which  cop- 
ies ace  subjoined. 

"  In  thie  name  pf  God.  Araeq.  I,  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  bein?  in  full  possession  of  my 
faculties,  but  feanng  this  nt^ht  may  put  an 
ena  to  my  life,  do  ordain  this  my  last  will 
and  testament  I  bequeath  to  Uod  a  soul 
polluted  by  o^any  sins,  but  J  hope  purified 
oy  Jesus  Christ  I  leave  seven  hundred 
and  fiily  pounds  in  the  hands  of.  Ben  net 
Langton,  Esa. ;  three  hundred  pounds  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Perkins, 
brewers;  one  hundred  and  filly  pounds  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of  Dro- 
more^;  one  thousand  pounds,  three  per 
cent,  annuities  in  the  publick  funds ^  and 
One  hundred  pounds  now  lying  by  me  in 
ready  money:  all  thesQ  before-mentioned 
sums  and  property  I  leave,  I  say,  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and 
Dr.  William  Scott,  of  Doctor's  Commons^ 
in  trus^t,  for  the  following  uses:*— That  is 
to  sav,  to  pay  to  the  representatives  of  the 
late  William  Innys,  booKseller,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds;  to  Mrs.  White,  mjr  female  servant, 
on&  hundred  pounds  stock  in  the  three  per 
cent  annuities  aforesaid.  The  re8,t  o^  the 
aforesi^id  sums  of  money  and  property,  to- 

gsther  with  my  books,  plate,  and  house- 
old  Airniture,  I  leave  to  the  biefore-men- 
tioned   Sir   Joshua   Reynolds, »  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William  Scott,  also  in 
trust,  to  be  aoplied,  afler  paying  my  debts, 
to  the  QSe  or  Francis  Baroer,  my  man-ser- 
vant, a  negro,  in  such  jnanner  as  they  ehall 
judge  most  fit  and  available  to  hi^  l}enefit. 
And  f  appoint  the  aforesaid  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William 
Scott,  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all  former 
wills  and  testaments  whatever.    In  witness 
whereof  I  hereunto  subscribe  my  name, 
and  affix  my  seal,  .this  eighth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1784.    "  Sam.  Johnson,  (L.  S.) 
<<  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared, 
and  delivered,  by  the  said  testator, 
as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the 
presence  of  us,  the  word  two  b^ing 
first  inserted  in  the  opposite  page. 
**  Geoao^  SraAHAXi.' 
"John  Desmoulins." 


<  [See  antet  p*  485^— Ed.] 
.  *  [The  followuig  receipt,  all  in  Johnson's  wri- 
ting, Wasibnnd  in  Doctor  Percy's  piapen  by  Mr. 
Shaw  Mason. 

**  Memorsndam. — ^I  h&n  rseeived  one  year's 
interest  of  one  hondred  and  lif\y  poonds  lent  in 
to  Dr.  Percy.  ««  Saj*.  Jorksow.'* 

"April  26,  1782."— Ed.] 


'[  By  way  of  codicil  to  my  last  wiH  and 
testament,  I,  Samuel  Johnson,  give,  devise, 
and  bequeath,  mv  messuage  or  tenemeM 
situate  at  Lichfield,  in  the  coun^  of  StaA 
ford,  with  the  apportenances  in  the  tenare 
and  occupation  orMrs.  Bond,  of  Lichfieldj 
aforesaid,  or  of  Mr.  Hinchman,  bcr  under- 
tenant, to  mv  executoiBy  in  trust,  to  scU  asi 
dispose. of  the  same:  and  the  money  ari- 
sing from  such  sale  I  give  and  beqoealk  m 
follows,  viz«  to  Thomas  and  Beniamin,  tL« 
sons  of  Fisher  Johpson,  late  of  Leicester, 

and ?- Whiting,  daughter  of  Thcwts 

Johnsoiji,  late  of  Coventry,  and  the  grasd- 
daughUfr  of  the  said  Thomas  Johiami,  one 
full  and  eoual  fourth  part  each;  but  in  caae 
there  shall  be  more  grand-daughters  than 
one  of  the  said  Thomas  Johnson,  liTing  ai 
the  time  of  my  decease,  I  give  ai^  be- 
queath the  part  or  share  of  that  one  to  ud 
equally  between  such  grand-daughten.  1 
give  and  bequeath  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Ro^en, 
of  Berkley,  near  Froom,  in  theoonntjof 
Somerset,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  ponadi 
requesting  hin^  to  spplf  the  same  towards 
the  maintenance  of  £hzabeth  Heme,  a  li^ 
natick.  I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  mr 
ffod-children,.  the  son  and  daughter  ci* 
Mauritius  Lowe,  painter,  each  of  them  oae 
hundred  pounds  of  my  stock  in  the  three 
per  cent,  consolidated  annuities,  to  be  ap- 
plied and  disposed  of  by  and  at  the  discre- 
tion of  my  executors,  )n  the  education  or 
•settlement  in  the  y90T]d  of  them  my  said 
legatees.  Also  I  give  and  bequeath  *to  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  one  of  my  executors,  the 
Annales  ficclesiastici  of  Baronius,  and  Ho- 
linshead's  and  Stowe's  Chronicles,  and  ak> 
an  octavo  Common  Prayer-Book.  To  Ben- 
net  Langton,  Esq.  I  give  and  bequeath  mr 
Polyglot  Bible.  To  Sir  Joshua  Keynoldsl 
my  great  French  Dictionary,  by  Mardnierp, 
and  my  own  copy  of  my  folio  fenglish  Dic- 
tionary, of  the  last  revision.  To  Dr.  Wii- 
liam  Scottj  one  of  my  executors,  the  Die 
tionnaire  de  Commerce^  and  Lectins^  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Poets  3,  To  Mr.  Wiad- 
haim,  Poetffi  Gneci  Heroici  per  Henriciua 
Stephanum.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan, 
vicar  of  Islington,  in  Middlesex,  Mill's 
Greek  Testament,  Beza^s  Greek  Testament, 
by  Stephens,  all  my  Latin  Bibles,  and  my 
Greek  Bible,  by  \Vechelius.  To  Dr.  He- 
berden,  Dr.  Brooklesby,  Dr.  Butter,  and 
Mr.  Cruikshanks,  the  surgeon  who  attended 
me,  Mr.  Holder,  my  apothecary,  Gerard 
Hamilton,  Esq.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  of  Snow 
hill,  Mrs.  Frances  Reynolds,  Mr.  Hoole, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hoole,  his  son,  eaeh 
a  book  at  their  election,  to  keep  as  a  token 
of  remembrance.  I  also  give  and  bequeath 
to  Mr.   John    Desmoulins,    two  hundred 


'  [Poeta  Greci  Veterts  canuais  birtorid  Scnp- 
tores  qui.  extant  onuics.  Gr  Lai.  euk  si  rsoss- 
sione  Jac  Leetii.  foL  1606     Eo.] 
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poondB  consolidated  three  per  cent  ammi- 
tiet ;  and  to  Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian  master, 
the  sum  of  ^ye  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in 
books  of  piety  for  his  own  ute.  And 
whereas  the  said  Bennet  Langton  hath 
agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  ef  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  mentioned  inny 
wffl  to  be  in  his  hands,  to  grant  and  secure 
an  annuity  of  seventy  podn£  payable  diving 
the  Hfe  of  me  and  my  servant,  Francis  Bar- 
ber, and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  us,  to 
Mr.  Greoige  Stubbs,  in  trust  for  w;  my 
mind  and  WiS  is,  that  m  case  of  my  decease 
before  the  said  agreement  shall  be  peifocte^ 
the  said  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  the  bond  for  eecuriny  the  said 
sum,  shaUgo  to  the  said  Franos  Barber ; 
and  I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  him  the 
same,  in  lieu  of  the  bequest  in  his  favour, 
contained  in  my  said  wiU.  And  I  hereby 
empower  my  executors  to  deduct  and  retain 
all  expenses  that  shall  or  may  be  incurred 
in  the  execution  of  my  said  wiD,  or  of  this 
codicil  thereto,  out  of  such  estate  andefiectB 
as  I  shaH  die  posseeeed  of.  AH  the  rest, 
residue,  and  remainder  of  my  estate  and 
efl^ts  I, give  and  bequeath  to  m^  said  ex- 
ecutors, in  trust  for  the  said  FranciB  Barber, 
Lis  ex€feutarB,  and  administratora.  ,  Witness 
my  hand  and  seal,  this  0Ch'day  of  Decern* 
Ver,  1784. 

<«  QaM,  JQHMSOIf,   (L.  S.) 

•«  Signed,  sealed,  published, .  dedazed,  and 
di£veted,  by  tiiesaid  Samuel  Johnson,  as, 
and  for  a  codicfi  to  his  last  will  and  testai- 
ment,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his 
presence,  and  at  his  request,  and  abo  in 
tiie  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereto 
subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

••John  Cortxr. 

^  WiijiiAM  Gibson. 

••Hknb-y  Cole." 

^Upon  these  testamentaiy  deeds  it  b  pro- 
per to  make  a  fow  observations.  His  ex. 
m^  deciaration  with  his  dhring  breath  as  a 
Uhristian,  as  it  had  been  often  practised  in 
such  solemn  writings,  was  of  real  eonse- 
^ence  from  this  great  man ;  for  the  convic- 
tion of  a  mind  equally  acute  and  strong 
might  wen  overbalance  the  doubts  of  others 
who  were  his  contemporaries.  The  ex- 
pession  poUtUed .  may,  to  some,  convey  an 
mipreesion  of  more  than  ordinary  contami- 
nation;  bat  thai  is  not  wairanted  by  its 
ine  meaning,  as  appears. £pom  ••The 
bier,"  No.  4»K     The  same  wcvd  is 

1  [The  quotations  from  the  acriptures,  (n  John* 
son's  Dictionary  swfiiGieDtly  justify  the  use  of 
tiiis  wotd ;  bat  it  does  not  ooeur  in  No.  4S  of 
the  Rambler.  In  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides 
ho  uses  the  word  &inilis)riy,  and  tslks  of  **  pol- 
latiasths  breakfast  table  with  slices  of  cheese." 
Mr.  BofwsU  BMgFpeHwM  havenwant  •'The 
▼OL.  II.  fi? 


used  UL  the  win  of  Dr.  Santosun,  btfbop 
of  lineobi,  who  was  piety  ilseli  His  legacy 
of  two  hundred  poinds  to  the  representa- 
tives of  Mr.  Innya^  liDokseller,  in  St.  PauTe 
Churchyard,  proctaedW  from  avery  worthy 
motiva  He  toM  Ar.  John  Hawkk»  that 
his-fother  having  become  a  banknqit,  Mr« 
Innys.  had  aesistod  him  with  money  or  credit 
to  odDtiiiue  his  business.  ••This,"«aid  he, 
»I  consider  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be 
grateful  to  fair  descendants."  The  amount  of 
his  proper^  proved  to  be  considerably  more 
than  he  had  supposed  it  to  be.  Sir  John 
HawlmlB  estimates  the  bequest  to  Francis 
Bather  at  a  sum  httle  diort  of  fifteen 
hundred  poAnds,  iyiiulmjr  an  ammity  of 
seventy  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  Mr. 
Langton^  in  oonsidsration  of  seven  hundred 
andifky  pounds,  which  Johoeoa  had  lent  to 
that  gentleman.  Sir  Johni  seems  not  a  little 
angry  at  this  beqneat,  and  mutters  •^a  caveat 
against  ostentatiouB  boonlT  and  favour  to 
negroes."  But  smely,  when  a  man  has 
money  entirdhr  of  his  own  acquisition,  espis 
dally  when  he  has.  no  near  relations,  he 
may,  without  blame,  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleases,  and  with  _^reat  propriety  to  a  foith. 
f  ul  servant.  Mr.  Barber,  by  the  recommen- 
dation  of  his  mastor,  retired  to  Lichfield, 
where  he  might  pass  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  comforts:  It  has  been  obiected  that 
Jukamoa  has  omittod  many  of  h»  best 
friends,  when  leaviQg  books  to  several  as 
ttkxm  of  his  last  remembrance.  The 
names  of  Dr.  Adams^  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Bun 
ney,  Mr.  Hectw,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  autbour 
of  this  work,  and  othera  who  were  intimate 
with  him,  are  not  to  be  found  in  h»  will. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  considering^ 
that  as  he  waa  very  neur  Us  dissohition  at 
the  time,  he  probablv^  mentioned  such  as 
happened  to  occur  to  him ;  and  that  he  may 
]iave  recollected,  that  .he  '  '  ' 
shown  others  suoh  1 

it  W9e  not  necessary  1  

their  names.  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  ww  much 
displeased  that  nothmg  was  left  to  her; 
but  besides  what  I  have  now  stated,  she 
should  have  considered  #iat  she  had^eft 
nothing  to  Johnson  by  her  wiD,  which  was 

Idler,  No.  82,*'  where  Johnson  added  to  Sur 
Joshua  RejTDoldB's  paper  the  weids,  •^andpof- 
lute  his  canvas  with  defonoity.'*— En.]     * 

s  Francis  Barber,  t>r.  Johnson's  priDcipal 
legatee,  died  in  the  infinnanr  at  Stafioid,  aftar 
undergoing  a  painful  operation,  Februaty  13; 
l80t.-^MALOKa.  [In  the  Gtentleman's  MBgap> 
zine  ibr  1793,  p.  619,  there  are  soma  anecdotes 
of  Barber,  in  which  it  is  said  that  he  was  then 
forty-eight  years  old.  Mr.  Chalmers  thinks  that 
he  was  about  fifty-six  when  he  died  ;  but  as  he 
entered  Johnson's  ssnlce  in  175S,  and  ooold 
scarcely  have  been  theft- under  twelve  or  fooiw 
teen  years  of  age,  t  is  probable  that  he  was 
somswha^oldsb  See  snI<^  vol.  i.  p.  SffO^BaJ 


.  w  uiui ,  WIU  iUBk  ua  may 
I  that  .he  had  fiormeriy 
I  prooft  of  his  regard,  that 
try  tocsowd  his  wiD  with 
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made  durinfliitf^lifetime,  as  appeared  at  her 
decease.  His  etoomeratuig  several  pereone 
m  one  grouip,  and  leaving  them  ^each  a 
book  at  uieir  e]0etioii,"»ffht  possibly  have 

S'ven  occasion  to  a  dEraobs  question  as  to 
e  order  of  choice,  haa  th^  not  luckily 
fixed  on  different  books.  His  hfarary,  thou^ 
by  no  means  handsome  in  its  appearance, 
was  sold  by  fiCr.  Christie  for  two  hmdred 
and  forty-seven  pounds,  nine  shillings :  manv 
people  being  desirous  to  have  a  book  which 
bad  belonral  to. Johnson i;  In  many  of 
them  he  bad  written  little  notes :  some- 
times tender  memorials  of  h»  departed  wife ; 
as  MThiswas  dear  Tetty's  book : "  some, 
times  occasional  remarin  of  difl^nl  soFts. 
Mf.  Lysons,  of  Cli^rd's-inn,  has  favoured 
me  witki  the  two  following:  **la  *Holy 
Rules  and  Helps  to  Devotion,  by  Bryan  Diip- 
pa.  Lord  Bishop  of  Winton,  *  Preces  quidtun 
videtur  dUigenier  traetaste;  Sfero  rum  «fu 
audituM,*  La  «The  Rosicru6ian  mfollible 
Axiomata,  by  John  Heydon,  Gent^'  pre- 
fixed  to  which  are  some  verses  iftddressed 
to  the  authour,  signed  Ambr.  Waters, 
A.  M.  Coll^  Ex.  Oxen.  <  These  Latin 
verses  were  writtm  to  Hobbes  l>y  Bathurst, 
upon  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  and 
have  no  relation  to  the  book. — An  odd 
firaud.'" 

A  few  days  befere  his  death,  he  had 
asked  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  one  of  his 
executors,  where  he  should  be  buHed^  and 
on  being  answered,  «*  Doubtiess,  in  West- 
minster-Abbey,*' seemed  to  feel  a  satisfac- 
tion, yerf  natural  to  a  poeX ;  and  indeed  in 
my  opimon  very  natural  to  every  man  of  any. 
imagmatiDn,  who  has  no  £unily  sepulchre  in 
which  he  can  be  laid  witii  his  fathers;  Ac- 
cofdingly,  upon  Monday,  December 
p.^564.'  ^f  ^  remams,  [enclosed  in  a  leaden 
*  coffin,!  were  depoeited  in  that  noble 
and  renowned  edifice,  [in  the  south  transept^ 
ileiur  the  foot  of  Shakspeare's  monument, 
and  close  to  the  coffin  of  his  friend  Garrick ;] 
and  over  his  ^ve  was  placed  a  large  blue 
flagfStone,  with  this  inscription : 

'*SAify£L  JoHNaoN,  LL.p.' 
ObHt  An.  die  Decembris, 
Anno  Domini     • 
M.  DOC.  Lixxlv. 
^tatis  suae  lxxt.'' 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  respectable 
number  of  his  friends,  particularly  such  of 
the  members  of  The  Literary  Club  as  were 
in  town ;  and  was  also  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  several  of  the  Reverend  Chap- 
ter of  Westminster «.    Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Jo- 

»  [Mr.  Windham  bought  Markltnd's  Statiue, 
and  wrote' in  the  first  pai^e,  "  Tuit  e  lihrU  elar^ 
Utimi  SamueKi  Johnson,*^  It  now.  li^  the  fa- 
vour of  Mr.  Jesse,  who  fioo^t  it  «t  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's sale,  belongs  to  dieAitor.— Et>.] 

*  ["It  must  be  told,  that  a  dissatisfaction  was 
tnpnssed  in  the  public  paoers  that  he  was  not 


s^  Banks,  Mr.  WuHfiiiav  Mr. 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  and  Mr.  Colrnan,! 
his  pall  His  scbool-feSow,  Dr.  Tajloi^ 
performed  the  mournful  office  joi  readmgthe 
Durial  service. 

I  trust  I  shall  sot  be  accused  of  afifectatioDt 
when  I  dec^ro,  that  I  find  myself  unabie  to 
express-  idl  that  I  felt  upon  the  loss  of  such  a 
<* guide,  philosopher  a^d  friends."  I  shall, 
therefore,  not  say  one  word  of  my  owti,  but 
adopt  those  of  an -eminent  friends  which  he 
uttered  with  aft  abrupt  felici^,  superiour  to 
aU  studied  compositions : — <«He  has  made  a 
chasm,  which  not  only  notliing  can  fill  up, 
but  which  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  fill  up. 
—Johnson  is  deaid. — ^Let  us  go  to  the  next 
best :  there  is  nobody ;  no  man  can  be  said 
to  pih  vou  in  mind  of  Johnson." 

As  Johnson  had  abundant  homage  paid 
to  him  during  his  life  s,  se  no  wiHeT  in  this 

buried  with  all  possible  funeial  rttea  and  ho- 
npors.  In.all  processions  and  solemnities  some- 
thing will  be  forgbttea  or  omitted.  Her«  no 
disrespect  was  intended.  The  executors  did  not 
think  themselves  justified  in  doins  more  than 
they  did ;  for  only  a^little  cathedraTservioe,  ac- 
companied with  lights  and  music,  would  have 
raised  the  price  of  mtennent  In  this  matter 
fees  ran  high  ;  they'coulo  not  be  excasrd;  uid 
the  expenses  were  to  be  paid  from  the  property 
of  the  deceased;  His  funeral  expenses  amount- 
ed to  more  than  two  hundred  pounds.  Future 
monumental  char^  may  be  defrayed  hythege- 
nerosity  of  subscription.^ — GenUemmCf  Mmgm- 
s^e,  1785,  p.911,  probablv  by  Mr.  Tyer8.~£o.] 
8  On  the  subject  of  Johnson  I  may  adopt  ibe 
words  of  Sir  John  Harrington  cxmceming  his 
venerable  tutor  and  diocesan,  Dr.  John « Still, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells :  *<who  hath  given 
me  some  helps,  mor^  hopes,  all  encoumgerocnts 
in  my  best  studies :  to  whom  I  never  came  but 
I  grew  more  religious ;  fromwhom  1  never  went, 
but  I  parted  better  instructed.  Of  him,  tbere^ 
fore,  my  acquaintance,  my  friend,  my  instnicier, 
if  1  speak  much,  it  were  not  to  be  marvHIed  ;  it 
I  speak  frankly,  it  is  not  to  be  blamed  ;  ajid 
though  I  speak  partially,  it  were  to  be  pardon- 
ed."—" Nuge  Antiquae,*'  vol.  i.  p.  136.  There 
is  one  circumstance  in  Sir  John's  character  ot 
Bishop  Still,  which  ia  peculiarly  applicable  to 
Johnson :  **He  became  so  'famous  a  dif«pnter, 
that  the  leamedest  were  even  afraid  to  dispate 
with  him ;  and  he,  finding  his  own  strength, 
could  not  stick  to  warn  them  in  their  arguments 
to  take  heed  to  their  answers,  like  a  penect  fen- 
cer that  will  tell  aforehand  in  whkJi  button  he 
will  ^vfl  the  venew,  or  like  a  cunnins  chess- 
player that  will  •  appoint  aforehand  wi£  which 
pawn  and  in  what  place  he  will  give  themata." 

XUlL— BOSWELL. 

4  The  late  Ri^rht  Honourable  William  Gerard 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Johnson  near  thirty  years.  He  died  in 
London,  July  16,  (796,  m  hia  aixty-eij^th 
year.— 'Malone. 

8  Beside  the  Dedications  to  him  by  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, the  Reverend  Dr.Fnnklio,and  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Wilson^  which  I  have  mentmed  ae- 
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DaUon  ever  had  such  an  accumulation  of  lite- 
rary honours  after  h is  death.  A  seripon  upon 
that  event  was  preached  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
Oxford,  before  the  University,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Agutter,  of  Magdalen  College  i.  The 
lives,  the  Memoirs,  £e  Essays,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  whidh  have  been  publislied  con- 
cerning him,  would  make  maiiy  volumes. 
The  numerous  attacks  too  upon  him  I  con- 
sider as  part  of  his  consequence,  upon  the 
principle  which  he  himself  so  wel)  knew  and 
asserted.  Many  who  trembled  at  his  pre- 
sence were  forward  in  assault,  when  they  no, 
Jonger  apprehended  dan^r.  .  When  one  of 
his  little  pragmatical  foes  was  invidioush^ 
snarlinff  at  his  fame,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^ 
table,  Vie  Reverend .  Dr.  Parr  exclaimed, 
with  his  usual  bold  animatipn,  <^Ay,  now 
that  the  old  lion  is  dead,  every  ass  thinks  he 
mav  kick  at  him." 

A  monument  for  him,  iti  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, was  resolved  upo/i  soon  after  his  death, 
and  was  supported  by  a  most  respectable 
contribution ;  but  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  having  c6me  to  a  resolution  of  ad- 
mittiiv  monuments  there,  upon  a  liberal  and 
magnmcent  plan,  that  Cathedral  was  after- 
wards fixed  on,  as  tbefdace  in  which  a  ceno- 
taph should  be  erected  to  his  memory :  and 
in  the  cathedral'  of  his  native  city  of  Lich- 
field, a  smaller  one  is  to  be  erected*.    To 

cording  to  their  dates,  there  was  one  by  a  lady, 
ofaversifieation  of  "  Anirtgait  and  Ajut,"  and 
one  by  tbe  ingenious  Mr.  Walker,  of  his  "Rhe- 
torical Grammar."  I  have  introduced  into  this 
work  several  coinplimentfl  4>aid  to  him  in  the 
writinc^  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  the  number 
of  them  is  so  great,  tliat  we  may  fairly  say  that 
there  was  almost  a  general'  tribute.  ^  Let  me  not 
be  forgotful  of  the  l^nour  done  to  him  by  Colo- 
nel Myddlelon,  of  Gwaynyno^  near  Denbigh  ; 
who,  on  .the  banks  of  a  rivulet  m  his  park,  where 
Johnson  ddighted  to  stand  and  repeat  verses, 
erecied  an  ura  with  the  inscription  given  antef 
ToL  i.  p.  490.— BoswKLL. 

(Here  followed  an  account  of  the  various  por- 
traits of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  is  transferred  to  the 
appendix.— Ed.] 

-t  It  is  not  yet  published.  In  a  letter  to  me, 
Mr.  AgMtter  says,  "My. sermon  before  the  uni- 
versity was  more  engaged  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
moral  than  his  inielUehud  character.  It  particu- 
larly examined  his  fear  of  death,  and  suggested' 
several  reasons  for  the  apprehensions  of  the  good, 
and  the  indifierenoe  of  the  infidel,  in  their  last 
hours  ;  this  was  illustrated  by  contrasting  the 
death  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hume :  the  text 
was,  Job,  xxL  S8— SO.^—Boswbll. 

s  This  monument  has  been  since  erected.  It 
consists  of  a  medallion,  with  a  tablet  beneath, 
on  which  is  this  inscription : 

"Che  Mendfl  oTBamusl  JoHifSOH,  LL.D. 
*^         ATladveofLicMleld, 


Af  a  tribute  of  respect 

To  the  Hemory  of  a  man  of  ezteulTe  kaniliis^ 

A  4Minrislwd  moial  writer,  and  a  tlneere  CTbriatiaa. 

^^  He  died  Dee.  13, 1784,  afed  7SL**— Malovi. 


compose  his  epitaph,  could  not  but  excite  the 
warmest  competition  of  geotos.  If  laudari 
k  laudato  viro  be  praise  whicli  is  highly  esti- 
mable, 1  should  not  forgive  myself  were  I  to 
omit  the  following  sepulchral  Verges  on  the 
authour  of  The  English  Dictionart, 
written  by  the  Right  Honourable  Henry 
Floods: 

"  No  need  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  to  grace 

-  Our  Johnson's  (nemory,or  inscribe  his  gravo<; 
His  native  language  eiatmS  this  mou^ful  space. 
To  pay  the  immortality  be  gave.*^ 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  on  beinff  request- 
ed to  undertake  tlie  inscription  forUie  monu- 
ment4  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to 
William  Seward,  Esq. :  *«  I  leave  this  mighty 
task  to  some  hardier  and  some  abler  writer. 
The  variety  andsplendour  of  Johnson's  attain- 
ments,,the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  his 
private  virtues,  and  his  literary  publications, 
fill  me  with  confusion  and  dismay,  when  I  re- 
flect upon  the  confined  and  difficult  qiecies  of 
composition,  in  which  alone  they  can  be  ex- 
pressed, with  propriety,  upon  his  moQument." 
But  I  undersUina  that  this  mat  scholar,  and 
warm  admirer  of  Johnson,  has  yielded  to  je- 
peated  solicitations,  and  executed  the  very 
difficult  undertaking. 

[Dr.  Johnson's  monument,  -oon- 
sisting  of  a  cofeflsal  figure  leaning  "«!(»«• 
against  a  column  (but  not  veiy  strongly  re- 
sembHnjg  him),  has  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Boswelf  been  placed  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
having  been  first  opened  to  publick  view, 
February  23, 1796.  The  epitaph  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  and  is  as  follows : 

8  To  prevent  any  misconception  on  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Malone,  by  whom  these  lines  were 
obligingjly  communicated,  requests  me  to  add 
the  following  remark  : 

"  in  justice  to  thte  late  Mr.  Flood^  now  himself 
wanting,  and  hi^ly  meriting^  an  epitaph  from  his' 
country,  to  whidi  hi^  transcendent  talents  di^ 
the  hi^est  honour,  as  well  as  the  most  impor- 
tant senrice,  it  should  be  observed,  that  these 
lines  were  by  no  means  intended  as  a  regular 
mdnumental  inscription  for  Dr.  Johnson.  Had 
be  undertaken  to  writs  an  appropriate  and  dis- 
criminative epitaph  for  that  excellent  and  extraor^ 
dinarj  man,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Flood's  vigour 
of  mind  will  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
produced  one  worthy  of  his  illustrious  subject 
But  the  fact  was  merely  this:  In  December, 
1789,  after  a  large  subscription  bad  been  made 
for  Dr.  Johnson's  mpnnment,  to  which  Mr. 
Flood  liberally  contributed,  Mr.  Malone  hap- 
pened to  oflU-on  him  at  bis  house  in  Beraers 
street,  and  the  conversation  turning  on  the  pro- 
posed monnraent,  Mr.  Malone  maintained  that 
the  epitaph,  by  whomsoever  it  should  be  writ- 
ten, ought  to  be  in  Latin.  Mr.  Flood  thought 
diflerently.  The  next  morning  in  a  pootcript  to 
a  note  on  another  subject,  he  mentioned  that  ha 
continued  of  the  same  opinion -as  on  the  preoed* 
infL  day,  and  subjoined  the  lines  above  given." 

— BOSW^LL. 
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aAlfVELI  •  I0HN80N. 

GRABUHATICO  •  BT  •  CBITJCO 

8CRIPT0RVM  •  ANGUCOEVM  •  UTTEHATE 

PERITO  •  POETAE  •  LVMINIBVB  • 

SEMTENTIARVM  •  £T  PONDERIBVS  VERROUUX 

ADMIRABILI  ■  MA6ISTRO  •  VIRTVTIS 

GRAVISSIMO  •  HOMINI  •  OPTIMO  •  ET 

SINGVLARIS  •  EXEMPLI 


QVI  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  •  Lxxv  •  MENS  •  il.  •  DIEB  •  xuil. 
DECESSIT  •  IDIB  •  DECEHBR  •  ANN  •  CHRIST 

cla  .  locc  "Lxxjoiil. 

SEPVLT  •  IN  •  AED  •  SANCT  •  PETR  •  WESTMO- 

N ASTERIENS  •  xnl  •  KAL  :UN V AR  ANN  •  CHRIET 

ch>  •  locc  •  LJXJty. 

AMICl  -ET  •  BOD  ALES  •  LITTERABa 

PECVNIA  • CONLATA 

H- M  •  FACIVND  •  CVBAVER. 

.  On  a  scroll  in  his  band  are  the  folowing 
words : 

ENMAKAPESZinONaNANTA^IOSEIHAMOIBH  1 

On  one  side  of  the  monoment: 

Tacisbat  JoBAHiras  Bacon,  Scvlptoe  Amh.  Cbri>^. 
M.ii.oo«jazxv. 

The  Bubscription  for  this  monam^it,  which 
cost  eleren  hundred  gninefis,  was  begun  by 
the  Literary  Club,  aim  completed  sl>y  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Johnison's  other  friends  and  admirers.] 

1  It  ifl  to  be  regretted  tbaX  the  committee  for 
erecting  this  monmnent  did  not  adhere  to  the 
principiee  of  the  Romd  IKofttn,  on  the  subject  of 
Goldsmith's  epitaph,  (anU^  p.  80),  and  insist 
on  having  the  epitaph  to  Johnson  written  in  the 
langaage  to  which  lie  had  been  so  great  and  so 
very  pecaliar  a  benefactor.  The  committee  of 
subscriben,  called  euriOoni  were  Lord  StoweU, 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  l^weU,  and  Mr.,  Malone, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Buike,  and  Sir  Joseph  had 
signed  the  Round  Rcbin  ;  but  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  Dr.  Johnson's  preference  of  a  Latin 
epitaph,  so  jMfifively  frvMvmttd  on  that  ooca- 
sion,  operated  on  their  minds  as  an  expression 
of  what  Us  wishes  would  have  been  as  to  his 
own.  It  seems,  however,  to  the  Editor  th« 
height  of  bad  taste  and  absurdity  to  exhibit  Dr. 
tTohnson  in  St  Paors  cathedral  in  the  masaue- 
rade  of  a  half  naked  Roman,  with  such  peoan- 
tic,  and,  to  Uie  passing  public,  unmtelli^ble  Fn- 
scriptions  as  the  above.  The  foUowmg  is  a 
close  translation : 

Mfiha^   nC    Omega. 

To  SAinrBii  JoBSftow. 

A  grammaHan  and  eittk 

Of  great  tUU  in  English  Hteratnre ; 

ta£nlniM 


poet  admirable  for  the  ikht  of  hia  sentencea 

And  tbe  weight  of  nia  words ; 

A  moat  efiteave  teacher  of  virtne; 

An  exeeUent  man,  and  «€  aiqgular  example, 

Who  lived  75  yeaiB»  S  months,  14  days. 

He  died  In  the  idesof  December,  in  tbe  year  of  Chriat, 

MSCCLXXXIV. 

Waa  buried  in  the  ehuich  of  Bt  Pelw's,  WcBimTsater, 
Theiaih  of  tbe  kalends  of  January,  in  die  year  of  Chriat, 

MDpCLXXXIV. 

Hie  literary  Mends  and  companions, 

By  a  collection  of  money, 
Cauaad  thia  monument  to  be  made. 

The  reader  win  not  of  course  attribute  to  the 
original  all  the  awkwardness  of  tins  almost  Htera! 
▼ersien ;  but  he  will  not  fail  to  obsenre  the  to- 
dions  andeoafnsedmodeof  BMriung  thannme- 


The  chancter  of  Sawuel  Joebhsoh  Yom^ 
T  tmst,  been  su  .developed  in  the  ooiuse  ol 
this  work,  that  they  who  have  hancmred  it 
with  a  penisaj  may  be  considoed  as  well  ac- 
qaaintCMi.withJiim.  Aa  however  it  soay  be 
expected  that  I  shookl  collect  into  one  view 
the  capital-  and  distinguishing  features  fsS  this 
extraordinary  man,  I  shall  end^vonr  to  ac- 

2uit  myself  of  that  part  of  my  biograpfaica]  un- 
ertakmg  s,  however  difficmt  it  may  be  to  do 
that  wluch  many  of  my  readers  wfli  do  better 
for  themselves. 

His  figure  Was  large  and  well  Mmed,  and 
his  countenance  of  Uie  cast  <A  an  ancient 
statue ;  yet  his  appearance  waj  lendeied 
strange  and  somewhat  uncouth,  by  oodvuI- 
sive  cramps,  by  the  scars  of  tfaa(  distemper 
which  it  was  once  imagined  the  royal  touch 
conld  cure,  and  by  a  slovenly  mode  of  dres. 
He  had  the  use  only  of  one  eye;  yet  so 
much  does  mind  govern,  and  even  sappfy 
the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his  visual  per. 
ceptScms,  as  &r  as  they  extended,  were  nn- 


rals,  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  theai,  and  tbe 
introduction  of  nonea  and  Uea,  all  of  which  sr^ 
even  on  the  principles  of  the  Xjspidaiian  jsdio- 
lars  themseW es,  clumsy,  and  on  tbe  uindplei 
of  oommon  senSe^  oontemptibla  Thrty-Joor 
letters  and  numerals  (nearly  a  ten^  pari  of  the 
whole  inscription)  aie,  for inatance,  expended  in 
letting  posterity  know  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
(iin'ea  in  the  same  month  of  the  same  year  in 
which  he  died. 

Tbe  Greek  word^  so4>edanticaUy  jumbled  to> 
gether  on  the  scroll^  are  an  alteration  by  Dr.  Pur 
of  a  hue  of  Diooysius,  the  geographer,  with 
which  Johnson  has  closed  the  Rambler.  See 
mtt^  vol.  I  p.  93.  It  seems,  that  in  deference  lo 
some  apprenensiona  that  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter 
ofStPauPsmi^t. think  the  Avrwy  «r  ^ar«^r 
avraftof  ciq  m^otfft—fhm  the  blessed  gods  may  he 
receive  his  merited  rnoorcf— jomewhat  hesthen- 
ish,  Dr.  Parr  was  perauaded  to  convert  the  line 
into .  'Ey  fnuca^tavi  rovuiv  wra^tf  un  c^ec/fir— 
may  he  receive  amongst  the  blessed  the  meriied  rt" 
wta^  of  his  labours.  The  reader  who  is  eorioos 
about  tbe  pon^poos  inanities  of  literature  wiQ 
find  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  rolume  cf  Dr.  Pnrr's 
works,  ed.  1899,  a  long  correspondence  between 
Parr,  Sir  Jodiua  Reynolds,  Malone,  and  other 
friends  of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  subject  of  this  epi- 
taph. He  wiU  be  amused  at  the  buriesque  in»- 
portance  which  Parr  attaches  to  epiteph-wrifin^ 
the  tenacity  with  which  he  endeaTooitsd  to  de- 
scribe Dr.  Johnson,  with  reference  to  Ins  poed- 
cal  character  as  paeta  probabtHs,  and  his  candid 
avowal,  that  in  the  composition  hk  was  thinking 
more  of  his  own  character  than  Dr.  Johnson^. 
—En.) 

•  [After  much  delay  and  veiT  great  dilficalty, 
as  appears  by  many  reproarafu  noCioea  and 
complainta  in  the  GenUemean^s  JtfajpsfffaM;— 
En.J 

8  As  I  do  not  sea  any  reason  to  gnre^difl^- 
ent  character  of  my  iUustrious  friend  now  from 
what  I  formerly  gavcj,  the  greatest  part  of  tbe 
aketchof  him  in  my  "  Journal  of  a  Toor  to  te 
iihsw  adopted,TrgoswKM, 
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eouAnonly  qtdck'  and  accnrate.  So  xnoifrid 
wa»  his  temperameat,  that  he  neyer  knev^ 
die  natural  jov  of  a  free  aiid  vigorous  use  of  his 
limbs :  when  ne  waBced,  it  was  like  the  strt^- 
gUng  gait  of  one  in  fetters ;  when  he  rode,  he 
had  no  command  or  direction  of  his  horse, 
but  was  ealrried  as  if  in  a  baDoon.  That  with 
his  constitution  and  habits  of  1^  he  should 
have  Hved  seventy-fi¥e  years,  is  a  proof  that 
an-inherent  vivida  i^  is  a  powerful  preserva. 
tive  of  the  human  frame. 

Man  is,  in  general,'  made  iro  of  contra^ 
dietory  qualities ;  and  these  will  ever  show 
themselves  in  strange  succession,  where  a 
consistency  ki  appeai'ance  at  least,  if  not 
reality,  has  not  been  attsuned  by  long  habits 
of  philosophical  discipline.  In  proportion  to 
the  native  vigour  of  the  mind,  the  contra- 
dictory qualities  win  be  mote  pi^onrinent, 
and  move  difficult  to  be  adjusted ;  and,  there- 
fore, we '  are  not  to  wonder  that  Johnson 
exhibited  an  eminent  example  of  this  remark, 
which  1  have  made  upon  human  nature.  At 
difl^rent  times  he  seemed  a  different  than  in 
some  respect^  ;  not,  however,  in  any  great 
or  essential  article,  upon  which  he  hadTully 
emidoyed  his  mind,  and  settled  certaiii  prin- 
oipies  of  duty,  bnt  ok^in  his  manners,  and  in 
the  display  of  aiguUient  and  fancy  in  his  talk. 
He  was  ptone  to  superstition^  but  not  to  cre- 
duli^*  Though  his  imagination  might  in- 
cline him  to  abelief  of  the  marvellous  and 
the  mysterious,  his  vigorous  re^on  examined 
the  evidence  with  je^ousy.  He  was  a  sin- 
cere and  xealous  christian,  of  Wh  church 
of  England  and  monarchical  princi^es,  which 
he  would  not  tamely  siiflfer  to  be  questioned ; 
and  had,  perhaps,  at  an  early  period,  nar« 
rowed  his  mind  somewhat  too  much,  both  as 
to^  reliflion  and  po]itieks»  His  being  im* 
pressea  with  the  danger  of  extreme  lati< 
tade  in  either,  though  he  was  of  a  very  inde^ 
pendent  spirit, .  occasioned  his  appearing 
somewhat  un&vourable  to  the  fHrevalence  m 
that  noble  freedom  of  sentiment  which  is  the 
best  possession  of  man.  Nor  can  it -be  de- 
nied that  he  had  many  prejudices ;  which, 
however,. frequently  suggested  many  of  his 
pointed  sayii^is,  that  rather  show  a  playful- 
ness of  foncv  tiian  any  settled  malignity. 
He  was  steaoy  and  inflexS>l0  in  maintaining 
the  obligations  of  rehgion  and  moraflty ;  both 
6om  a  regard  for  the  <^or  of  society  and  from 
a  veneration  for  the  Great  Source  of  aH  or- 
der; correct,  najr  stern  in  Jiis  taste ;  hard  to 
please,  and  easily  offended;  impetuous  and 
uritable  in  his  temper,  but  of  a  most  humane 
and  benevolent  heart  i,  which  showed  itself 

1  In  die  '*OUa  Podrida,''  a  colleelioii  of  es- 
says pgfeishsd  «t  Otfbrd,  there  is  an  admirable 
paper  upon  the  dwracter  of  Johnson,  written  by 
the  Reverand  Dr.  Home,  the  late  excel  lent 
Kahap  of  Norwi<)h.  The  '  following  passage 
is  emuiMitly  happy  i^**  To  reject  wisden,  be- 


not  only  in  a  most  liberal  charity,  as  far  as 
his  circumstances  would  allow,  but  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  of  active  benevolence.  He 
^as  afflicted  with  a  bodily  disease,  which 
jBlade  him  often  restless  and  fretful,  alid  with 
a  constitutional   melancholy,  the  clouds  of 

«h  darkened  the  brightness  of  his  fancy, 
gave  a  gloomy  cast. to  his  whole  course 
of  thinking :  we,' therefore,  ought  not  to  won- 
der at  his  salfies  of  impatience  and  passion  at 
any  time,  especially  when  provoked  by  ob-. 
tnisive  ignorance  or  presummg  petulance, 
and"  allowance  must  be  made  for  his  ntterinjg 
hasty  and  satirical  salfies  eveil  against  his 
best  friends.  And,  surely,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that,  *^  amidst  sicxness  and  sorrow," 
he  Verted  his  faiculties  in  so  many  works 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  particularly 
that  he  achieved  the  great  and  admirable 
Dictionary  of  our  language,  we  must  be  asto- 
nished at  his  resolution.  The  solemn  text, 
t*  of  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much  will 
be  required,'*  seems  to  have  been  ever  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  in  a  rigarous  sense,  ana  to 
have  made  him  dissatisfied  with  his  labours 
and  acts  of  goodness,  however  comparative- 
ly great ;  so  that  the  nnavoidable  conscious- 
ness of  his  sii|ieriority  was,  in  that  respect,  a 
canse  of  disquiet  He  suffered  so  nmcn  from 
this4  and  from  the  gloom  which  perpetually 
haunted  him,  and  made  solitude  frMtfuI, 
that  it  may  be  said  of  him, « If  in  this  fife  on- 
ly he  had  heme,  he  was  of  all  Inen  most  mise- 
rable.** .  He  loved  praise  when  it  was  brought 
to  him ;  but  was  too  proud  to  seek  for  it. 
He  was  somewhat  susceptible  of  flattery. 
As  he  waa  general  and  uncoofined  in  his  stn- 
dpea,  he  camiot  be  considered  as  master  of 
asDf  one  particular  science  ;  but  he  had  ac- 
cumulatra  a  vast  and  various  coUeetion  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  which  was  so  ar- 
ranged m  his  mind  as  to  be  ever  in  readiness 
to  be  brought  forth,  fiut  his  superiority 
over  other  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  m 
what  may  be  called  the  art  of  thinking,  the 


art  of  using  his  mind ;  a 
power  of  seizing  the  useful  substance  of  aU 
that  he  knew,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a  clear  and 
forcible  manner ;  so  that  Knowledge,  which 
we  often  see  to  be  no  better  than  Eimber  in 
men  of  dull  understanding,  was  in  him  true, 
evident,  and  actual  wisdom.  His  moral  nre- 
cepts  are  practical ;  for  they  are  drawn  from 
an  Ultimate  acquaintance  wit^  human  na- 
tore.  His  maxims  carry  conviction;  for 
they  are  founded,  on  the  basis  of  common 
sense,  and  a  veiy  attentive  and  minute  sur- 
vey of  real  lifo.  His  mind  was  so  full  of 
imagery  that  he  might  havabooi  perpeto- 

cavse'tbe  person  of  him  who  eommunicates  it 
is  nncooth^  and  his  manners  are  inelegant ;  what 
is  it,  but  to  throw  away  a  pine-apple,  and  as- 
sign for  a  reason  the  rwgtMSia  Of^its  ooat?**— 

BOSWBLL* 
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ally  a  poet ;  yet  it »  remarkable,  that  how- 
ever rich  his  prose  tain  this  respect,  his  poeti- 
cal pieces  in  general  have  not  much  of  that 
splendour,  but  are  rather  distinguished  by 
strpue  sentiment  and  acute  obseiyation,  coo* 
veyea  in  harmonious  and  energetick  verse, 
particularly  in .  heroick  couplets.  Thotujh 
usually  grave,  and  even  awful  in  his  deptfk. 
ment,  he  iwssessed  unc6mmon  and  peculiar 
powers  ofwit  and  humour ;  he  frequently  in- 
dulged himself  in  colloquial  pleasantry ;  and 
the  heartiest  merriment  was  often  enjoyed  in 
his  company  ;^  with  this  great  advantage,, 
that,  as  it  was  entirely  free  from  any  poison- 
ous tincture  of  vice  or  ipi>iety,  it  was  saluta^ 
ry  to  those  who  shared  in  it  He  had  accus-^ 
tamed  himself  to  such  accuracy  in  his  com- 
mon iymversation  i,  that  he  at  all  times  ex- 

i  Though  a  perfect  resemblaoce  of  Johnson 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  agie.  parts  of  his  charac- 
ter are  admirably  expressed  by  Clarendon,  in 
drawing  that  of  Lord  Falkland,  whom  the  no- 
ble and  masterly  historian  describes  at  bis  seat 
near  Oxford  :  "  Such  an  immenseness  of  wit, 
such  a  solidity  of  judgment,  so  infinite  a  ftnc^, 
bound  in  by  a  most  losical  ratiocination.  His 
acquaintance  was  cultivated  by  iHe  most  polite 
and  accurate  men,  so  that  his  bouse  was  an  uni- 
versity in  less  volume,  whither  they  came,  not  so 
much  for  repose  as  study,  and  to  examine  and 
refine  thosa  grosser  propositions  which  lazinees 
and  consent  made  current  in  conversation." 
Bayle's  account  of  Menage  may  also  be  quoted 
as  e'zoeedingly  applicable  to  the  great  subject  of 
this  work.  "  Mis  illustrious  frienos  erected  a  vwj. 

Sorious  monument  to  him  in  the  collection  enti- 
bd  *  Menagiana.'  Those  who  judge  of  things 
right  w31  confess  that  this  ooUecUon  is  very  proper 
to  show  die  extent  of  eenius  and  learning  which 
was  the  oharactar  of  Menage.  And  I  may  bs 
bold  to  say,  that  the  exceUuU  wtrkt  he  fmblithed 
mU  not  duHnguiih  Mm  from  oiker  Uomed  mm 
to  adnmUageoutly  oa  tkit.    To  publish  books  of 

«Bat  learning,  to  make  Greek  and  Latin  verses 
ceedingly  well  turned  is  not  a  common  talent, 
town;  neitherisitcxtremelvrare.  It  is  incom- 
parably more  difficult  to  find  men  who  can  fur- 
nish discourse  about  an  infinite  number  of  things, 
and  who  can  diversify  ihem  a  hundred  ways. 
How  many  autfaours  are  there  who  are  admired 
for  their  works,  on  account  cif  the  vast  learning 
that  is  displayed  in  them,  who  are  not  able  to  sus- 
tain a  oonversatioii.  Those  who  know  Me^ 
nage  only  by  his  books  might  think  he  reseni- 
Um  those  kamed  men ;  but  if  you  show  the 
*  Menagiana'  you  distinguish  him  from  them, 
and  make  him  known  by  a  talent  which  isgivea 
to  very  few  learned  men.  There  it  appears 
that  be  was  a  man  who  spoke  offhand'  a  thou- 
sand good  things.  His  memory  extended  to 
what  was  ancient  and  modem;  to  the  court 
and  to  the  dty :  to  the  dead  and  (b  the  living 
languages ;  to  things  serious  and  things  jocose ; 
in  a  wovd,  to  a  thousand  sorts  of  subjects.  That 
which  appeared  a  trifle  to  some  readera  of  the 
'Menaguma,'  who  did  not  oonsider  circumslan- 
oes,  caused  admiration  in  other  readers,  who 
mmded  the  difference  between  what  a  man 


pressed  h^  thoaehts  wilh  great  tece»  wid  urn 
'  elegant  choice  oflanguage,  the.  effect  of  which 
was  aided  by  his  havinga  load  voice,  and  a 
slow  deliberate  uttecance.  In  him  were  mi- 
ted  a  most  kffical  head  with  a  noost  fertile 
imagination,  which  gave  him  an  ektraordinaiy 
advantage  in  aiguing :  fx  he  could  leasoo 
close  or  wide,  as  he  saw  best  for  the  mmnenL 
Exultiiw  in  his  intdlectual  strength  and  4^- 
tcrity,  he  could,  ^hen  he  pleased,  be  the 
ffreatest  sophist  that  ever  cooteDded  in  the 
fist  of  declamation ;  and,  from  a  spirit  of  oai- 
tradiction,  and  a  delight  in  showing  his  pow- 
ers, he  would  often  maintain  the  wrong  side 
with  equal  warmth  and  ingenuity ;  so  thatt 
when  there  was  an  audience,  his  real  opimoos 
could  sddom  be  gathered  from  his  talk; 
thoiu^  when  he  was  in  company  with  a  sin- 
gle friend,  he  would  discuss  a  subject  with 
l^nuine  fiiimess ;  but  |ie  was  too  conscien- 
tious to  make  enour  permanent  and  fMTnirimm 
by  deliberately  writmg  it :  and,  in  all  his  on- 
merous  works,  he  eaniestly- inoukaled  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  truth ;  his  piety  be- 
ing constant,  and  the  ruling  principle  of  aJl  his 
conduct. 

8uch  was  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  whose 
talents,  acquirements,  and  virtuei^  were  ee  ex- 
traordinarv, .  that  the  more  his  ^aracter  is 
considered  th^  more  he  will  be  regained  by 
the  present  age,  and  by  posterity,  with  admi- 
ration and  reverence. 


I  shall  DQW  fulfil  my  pramose  of  exhibiting 
specimens  of  varknis  sorts  df  imitation  of 
Johnson's  style  t. 

hi  the  <«TransactionB  <tf  the  Royal  Iivh 
Academy,  1787,"  there  is  an  ^'Eeetj  on 
the  Style  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  by  the 
Reverend  Robert  Burtowes,  whose  respect 
for  the  ereat  object  of  his  criticisms  is  thus 
evincea  in  the  oondudiiig  paragraph :  ••  I 
have  singed  him  oat  from  the  whoJe  body 
ef  Enghsh  writers,  because  his  nniveraally- 
aeknowledged  beautiee  would  be  most  apt 
to  induce  imitation:  and  I  have  treated 

speaks  without  preparation  and  that  which  he 
prepares  forthe press.  And,  therefore,  wecan- 
not  suffidently  commend  the  care  which  his  il- 
lustrious friends  took  to  erect  a  monumciit  so 
capable  of  sivrng  him  immortal  gloiy.  They 
wero  not  obliged  to  rec^y  what  they  had  heaid 
him  say  ;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  had  not  been 
faithfuf  historians  of  bis  conversation.'*— Bos- 
will. 
t  rTransposed  from  p.  431,  «n<e.-^ED.] 
8  We  must  smile  at  a  little  inaccuracy  of  met- 
aphor in  the  preface  to  the  Transactiona,  which 
is  written  by  Mr.  Bnrrowes.  Th«;  oHiiek  of  iho 
ttyli  of  JpiinsoD  havm^  with  a  jpst  seal  &r  lit- 


erature, observed,  that  the  whole  nation  ^  cal 
ed  on  to  exert  themsrfves,  sAerwarda  aaya^ 
**  They  are  uiUd  on  by  every  Ift  which  can 
have  laudable  influence  on  the  heart  6fmk^\ 
— BoswsLL.    (See  «a^  voL  L  p.  89tf-£nJ 
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nllMr  on  his  ftnttsb  Ibait  Ids  perfeetianfl^ 
bei&aiMe  an  essay  inight  oompnse  aU  the  ob- 
0enratioD8  I  could  make  upon  hk  faults, 
while  <To]uiiieB  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a 
treatise  on  his  perfections." 

Mr.  Burrowee  has  analyzed  the  composi- 
tion of  Johnson,  and  pointed  out  its  pecu- 
fiaritws  with  much  afcuteness ;  and  I  would 
reconupend  a  earful  perusal  of  hi^  Essay 
to  those  who,  beiuff  captivated  by  the  union 
of  perspicuity  azid'  splendour  which  the 
wntmgs  of  Johnson  contain,  without  hav- 
iog  a  sufficient  portion  of  his  vigour  of  mind, 
may  be  in  danger  of  becoming  bad  copy- 
ists of  his*  manner.  I,  howevef^  cannot  but 
observe,  and  I  >dbserve  it  to  his  credit, 
that  this  learned  gentleman  has  himself 
caught* no  mean  degree  ci  the  expaadon 
and  harmony  wfaioh,  independent  of  sail 
other  drcumstances;  characterise  the  sen- 
tences of  Johnson*  Thus,  in  the  pre&ce 
to  the  volume  in  wiuch:  the  Essay  appears, 
we  find, 

« If  it  be  said  that  in  societies  of  this  sort 
too  much  attention  is  frequently  bestowed 
on  subjects  barren  and  speculative,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  no  one  science  is  so  little 
connected  with  the  restasnot  to  afiord  many 
nihciples  whose  use  may  extend  considenu 
Dlv  beyond  the  science  to  which  they  prima- 
rily belong,  and  that  no  proposition  is  so 
purely  theoretical  as  to  be  totally  incapable 
of  bemgsippliedto  practical  purposes.  There 
is  no  apparent  connexion  between  duration 
and  the  cydoidal  ctrch,  the  properties  of 
wluch  duly  attended  to  have  funiished  us 
with  ourbest-reffidated  methods  of  measur- 
ing time:  and  he  who  had~  made  himself 
master  of  the  nature  and  affections  of  the 
Icwarithmic  curve  is  not'aware  that  he  has 
acRranced  cons^erably  towards  ascertainmg 
the  proportionable  density  of  the  air  ^t  its 
various  distances  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth." 

The  ludicroOlB  imitators  of  Johnson's  s^le 
are  innumerable.  Their  general  methbd  is 
to  accumulate  hard  words,  without  consider- 
ing, that,  although  he  was  fond  oi  introducing 
them  occasionimy,  there  is  not  a  single  soi- 
tence  in  aU  his  writings  wliere  they  are 
crowded  toother,  as  in  tne  first  verse  of  the 
foSowing  imaginary  Ode  by  him  to  Mfb, 
Thralo  i,  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers : 

1  John8on*8  tirishiii^  to  unite  himself  with  this 
rich  widow  was  miicn  talked  of,  but  I  bdieve 
without  foundation.  The  teport,  however,  gave 
occasion  to  a  poem,  not  without  characteristical 
merit,  entitled  *<  Ode  to  Mrs.  Thrall  by  Samnel 
Johnson,  LL.D.  on  their  suppoeed  approach- 
ing Nuptials :  ^  printed  for  Mr.  Faulder  in  Bond- 
strast  I  shall  quote  asaspectuien  the  first 
Ihraestansas:  ^ 


**  dnbid  Mdor'^fwiiMte  dams^ 
OpUuH  thou  this  gigantiek  fimma 

FroeumlHng  at  thy  ahnney 
8ban,c«l«iM<ed*by  thy  oharmi^ 
A  captive  in  thy  asnkUni  aims, 
PermRMUybethine?" 

Thw  and  a  thousand  oth^  such  attempta 
■n  totally  unlfte  the  original,  which  Vie 
writets  imagined  they  were  turning  into  ridi- 
cule. There  is  not  sinnlarity  enoil^h  for 
burlesque,  or  ev6n  for  caricature, 

Mr.  Colman,  in  hiis  *«  Prose  on  several  oc- 
casions," has  ««A  Letter  from  Lexiphanes, 
containing  Piriposals  for  a  Olossary  or  Vo^ 
cabulary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue;  intended 
as  a  Supilement  to  a  larger  Dictionary." 
It  is  evidentiy  meant  as  a  sportive  sally 
of  ridicule  on  Johnson,  whose  style  is  thus 
imitated,  without  being  grossly  overcharged : 
« It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  idle  and 
illiterate  will  complain  that  I  have  mcreased 
their  labours  by  endeavouring'  todimmirii 
them ;  *  and  that  I  have  explained  what  is 
more  easjr  by  what  is  more  difficult — ^giio- 
tumvef  ignotius,  I  expect,  on  the  other 
hand;  the  liberal,  acknowled^ents  of  the 
learned.  He  who  is  buried  m  schdbstick 
retirement,  secluded  from  the  assemblies  of 
the  gay,  and  remote  from  the  circles  of  the  ' 
polite,  win  at  once  comprehend  the  defini* 
tioQs,  and  be  ^tefulfor  such  a  seasonable 
and  necessary  elucidation  of.  his  mother- 
tougae" 

\£mexed  to  this  letter  is  the  following 
short  specimen'  of  the  w^rk,  thrown  to- 
gether m  a  vague  and  desultoiy  manner, 
not  even  adhering  to  alphabetical  con- 
catenation* 
«  HiGGLEDT    PiGOLEDT,— -Conglomeration 

and  confusion. 
**  Hoix}s-FODG£, — A  culinary  mixture  of  he- 
tero^neous  ingcedients:    applied  meta- 
phorically to  au  discordant  combinations. 
•«  Tit  for  Tat, — Adequate  retaliation. 
^  Shillt  ShallYit— Hesitation  and  irreso- 
lution. 
**Fer\  fa!  fum !-^-(jHgantick intonations. 
(<  Rigmarole^— Discourse,  incoherent  and 
rhapsodical. 


qiortiTela/l 


<*  If •  dewwt  tedf !  view  yonr  darek 
Behold  him  u  yoar  very  Scruk  ; 
Easer  to  write  &»  auUioar  iptiTe, 
Or  gotern  well^-4he  brewlagteb^ 

MTo  rieli  fOkAtv  tfiua  mbed, 

My  boeooi  glowv  whh  aroorouf  Are. 
Porter  no  kmser  shall  be  pralaed; 
Tie  I  mytOr  am  TknVa  Mtfrv." 

-     Boawau. 

[Mrs.  Caitar,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Mon*  , 
tague,  says.  '*I  once  saw  him  (Df.  Johnwn) 
very  ttu^pi/ when  somebody  jested  about  Mrs.  ' 
Thrale^fl  manying  himself.  The  choice  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  singular,  but  much  less  ex- 
ceptionable than  that  which  she  has  made.**— 
Mn.  CmrUr'i  Ldten,  vol  iiL  p,  Sll.-^En.] 
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<«CRiNcnx<«ijR3m(r-4iiaM  of  orepdari- 

t7  and  invohitioii* 
•«  Ding  ix)MO,---Ti]]tuiabi]luy  chimes,  used 
metaphoricaUy  to  tigoafy  despatch  and 
vehemence  i. 

The  serious  imitators  ci  Johnson's  style, 
whether  intentionally,  or  by  the  impercepUhle 
efiect  of  its  strength  and  aniniation,  axe,  as 
I  haye  had  already  occaaion  to. observe,  so 
many,  that  I  might  mtroduce  quotations  from 
a  numerous  \io^  of  wriletB  in  our  lanffuage^ 
since  he  appeared  in  the  literaiy  w^d.  I 
ahall  point  out  the  following : 

WILLUM  ROBEKTSON,  D.  Z>.  . 

•<In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  oj^  in  his 
tudest  state,  appears  as  lora  of  the  creation, 
giviuff  law  to  various  tribes  of '  animals 
which  he  has  tamed  and  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion. ,  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the 
horse  which  he  has  reared,  or.  tends  his  nu- 
merous herds  which  furnish  him  boi^  with 
food  and  clothing;  the  Arab  has  rendered 
th^  camel .  docile,  and  avails  himself  of.  its 
persevering  strei^^  ;  the  Laplander  has 
formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  pubeervient  to  his 
will;  and  even  the  people  of^amschatka 
have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour,  This 
command  over  the  infenpur  creatures  is  one 
of  the  noblest  prerj^tivea  of  man,  and 
among  the  greatest  e^rts  of  his  wisdom  and 
power.  Without  this,  his  dominion  is  in- 
complete. He  is  a  monarch  who  has  no 
subjects;  a  master  without  servants;  and 
must  perform  every  operation  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  arms. 

c 

EDWASD  GIBBON,  ESQ 

«« Of  all  our  passipns  and  appetites,  the 
love  of  power  is  of  the  most  imperious  and 
unsociable  nature,  since  the  jnide  of  one 
man  requires  the  submission  of  the  midti- 
tude.  In  the  tumult  of  civil  discord  Uie  laws 
of  society  lose  their  force,  and  their  place  is 
seldom  simplied  by  those  of  humanity.  The 
ardour  of  contention,  the  pride  of  victory, 
the  despaur  of  Buccess^  the  memory  of  past 
injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all 
contribute  to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  silence 
the  voice  of  pity»." 

X  [On  the  original  publication  of  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  work  the  prees  teemed  with  parodies,  or 
imitations  of  his  style  of  reporting  Dr.  JohnsbD's 
conversation  ;  but  tbej  are  now  all  deservedlv 
forgotten,  except  one  by  Mr.  Alexander  Chal- 
mers, which  is  ezecutea  with  so  much  liveliness 
and  pleasantr]r,.and  is,  in  ftic^  so  just  a  criticism 
on  me  lighter  portions  of  this  work,  that  the 
reader  wiU  be,  the  Editor  believes,  much  pleased 
to  find  it  preserved  in  the  (Grenefal)  appendix. 
—Ed.! 

i  "History  of  America,**  vol  L  qnarto,  p. 

33S.— BOSWKLL. 

I  «  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,*' 
voL  i.  chap,  iv.— Boswkll. 


V  /KM  mnumr. 

**  My  fomily,  "»^pikiffig.  ambitiaB  for 
honour,  and  rank  for  d^ty,  have  Jong 
jdanned  a  splendid .  ^oimexioa  for  me,  to 
'which,  though  my  invariable  lepugnance 
hasstc^iped  any  advanoes,  th^  mhes  and 
their  views  immovabfy^  adhere.  I  am  but 
too  certain  they  will  now  listen  to  no  other, 
I  dread,  therefore^  to  make  a  trial  where 
I  despair  of  success ;  I  know  mk  how  to 
risk  a  prayer  with  those  Who  may  ail^oce  me 
by  a  rominandi,** 

SBVJUUaiO  KR.  VAXES  a. 

**  hki  an  eidi^tened  and  improving  agc^ 
much  perhaps  la  not  to  be  apprehendMi  book 
the  inroads  of  mere  caprice:  «t  such  a 
period -it  win  generally  be  pereetved  that 
needless  jrtegiuftrity  ja  the  wont  of  all  de- 
formitiee,  and  that  nothing  is  so  ^ruly  eb- 
gant  in  language  as  the  simplicity  of  unvio. 
lated  anakgy .  Ruke  will,  therefore,  be 
observed,  so  far  as  they  are  known  and 
aclmowledged:  but,  at  th<^  same  lime»  the 
desire  of  improvemmit  having  been  once  ex. 
cited  wiUnot  remain  inactive ;  and  its  effivtiy 
unless  assiMed  by  knowledge  gis  much  as 
they  are  prompted  hj  saal,  wiH  not  unfile- 
qucmtly  be  found  pemioious;  so  that  the  very 
penone  whose  intention  it  is  to  p^ect  the 
mstrument  of  reason  will  deprave  an^  disor- 
d^  it  unknowingly.  At  auch  atinte,  then,  it 
becomes  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  an- 
aktty  of  language  should  be  fully  examined 
andTunderstood  ;.that  its  rides  should  be  care- 
fully  laid  down ;  and  that  it  should  be  clearly 
known  how  much  it  contains  which  beiqg 
abeady  ri^ht  ahould  be  defended  from  chai^ 
and  violation ;  howmuch  it  has  that  demands 
amendment ;  and  how  much  that,  for  fear  of 
greater  inconveniences,  must,  perhaps  be 
left,  unaltered,  though  irregular." 

A  distinguished  authour  in  « The  i&. 
ror«,"  a  periodical  paper  pubjished  at  E&v- 
bmgh,  has  imitated  Johnson  very,  ckieely. 
Thus,  in  No.  16:  /  — v 

M  The  effects  of  the  return  of  apringhave 

4  "Cecilia,"  book  vilchap.  i,~Bo8WKU.. 

6  ^The  passage  which  I  quote  is  taken  from 
that  gentleman's  "Elements  of  Orthoepy ;  con 
tainin^  a  distinct  View  of  the  whole  Analogy 
of  the  English  Language,  bo  far  as  relates  to 
Proauneiatim^  Recent,  and  Q,uantUy :  ^  London, 
1784.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  particular  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  authour  of  a  work  oT 
unppmmon  merit  and  great  utility.  I  know  no 
book  which  contaiD8,.in  the  same  compass, 
more  learning,  polite  literature,  sound  sense,  ac- 
curacy of  arrangement  and  perspicuity  of  ex- 
pression.— BOSWELL.         ^ 

f  That  collection  was  pAsented  to  Dr.  Joho> 
son,  I  believe,  by  its  authours ;  and  I  heard  him 
speak  very  well  of  iL—rBos well. 
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Men  froqnendy  ramaii^ad,  as  weDininlatioii 
toth&tHimaii  mind  as  to  tiie  amraaland  veflfo- 
taUe  world.  The  reviving  power  of  Ais 
seasoa  has  been  traced  irom  tne  fields  to  the 
herds  that  inhabit  them,  and  from  the  lower 
classes  of  beings  up  to  man.  Gladness  and 
joy  are  described  as  firevailinff  through  uni- 
versal natuFBt  animating  the  low  of  Uie  cat- 
tle, the  carol  of  the  birdq,  and  the  pipe  of  the 
shepherd." 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Knox,  master  of  Tun- 
bridge  school,  appears  to  have  the  tmitari 
aveo  of  Johnison's  style  perpetually  in  his 
mind ;  and  to  his  assiduous,  though  not  sor- 
vfle,  study  of  it,  we  maj  paitl^  ascribe  the  ex- 
tensive popularity  of  his  wntmssi. 

In  his  *<  Essays,  Moral  and  literary,"  No. 
9»  we  find  the  following  passage  : 

«  The  pc^h  of  external  grace  may  indeed 
be  deferred  till  the  approach  of  manhood. 
When  Bolidi^  is  obtained -by  pursuing  the 
modes  prescribed  by  our  forefaitherB,  then  may 
the  file  be  used.  The  firm  substance  will 
bear  attrition,  and  the  lustre  then  acquved 
win  be  durable.*' 

There  is,  however,  one  in  No.  11  which  is 
blown  up  into  such  tumidity  as  to  be  truly  lu- 
dicrous.   The  writer  means  to  tell  us,  that 

1  It  w«re  to  be  wished  that  he  bad  imitated 
that  great  man  in  every  respect,  and  had  notfi^- 
lowed  the  example  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  un- 
graciously attacking  bis  venerable  JSlma  Matetf 
Oxford.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  he 
is  muchlSss  to  blame  than  Smith:  he  only  ob- 
jects to  certain  particulars ;  Smith  to  the  whole 
mstitution  ;  thoush  indebted  for  much  of  his 
learning  to  an  exhibifion  which  he  enjoyed  fbr 
many  yean  at  Baliol  College.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  will  do  any  hurt  to  the  noblest  miiver- 
sity  in  the  world.  While  I  animadvert  on  what 
appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  some  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Knox,  I  cannot  refuse  due  praise 
to.others  of  his  productions  ;  particulady  his  ser- 
mons, and  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  maintains, 
against  presumptuous  hereticks,  the  consolato- 
ry doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Revdation. 
This  he  has  done  in  a  manner  equally  strenu- 
ous and  conciliating  Neither  ought  I  to  omit 
mentioning  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  can- 
doar.  Notwithstanding  the  wide  difference  of 
our  opinions  npon  the  important  subject  of  uni- 
versity education,  in  a  letter  to  me  conceraine 
this  work,  he  thus  expresses  himself :  **  I  thank 
yoii  for  me  very  great  entertainment  your  Life 
of  JTohttion  gives  me.    It  is  a  most  valuable 


members  of  Parliament  who  have  ran  in  debt 
by  extravagance  will  seU  their  votes  to  avoid 
an  arrests,  which  he  thus  ex^n^sses: 

«  They  who  build  houses  and  collect  costly 
pictures  and  fuiniture  with  the  mooey  of  an 
honest  artisan  or  mechanick  wiU  be  veir  glaj 
of  emancipation  fi'om  the  hands  of  a  bauin  by 
It  sale  of  their  senatorial  sufiTrage." 

But  I  think  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
Johnson  is  a  professed  one,  entitled  •*  A  Critic 
cism  <Hi  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Countnr  Church- 
yard V  said  to  be  written  by  lu*.  Young, 
professor  of  Greek,  at  Glaseow,  and  of  whidi 
let  him  have  the  credit,  tBuess  a  better  title 
can  be  shown.  It  has  not  only  the  particu- 
larities of  Johnson's  st^le,  but  that  very  spe- 
cies of  literary  discussion  and  illustration  fer 
which  he  was  eminent.  Havii^  already 
quoted  so  much  from  others,  I  shaU  refer  the 
curious  to  this  perfonnance,  with  an  assurance 
of  much  entertainmenL 

Yet  whatever  merit  there  may  be  m  any 
imitations  of  Johnson's  style,  every  gOodiud^ 
must  see  that  they  are  o^ously  di&rent 
from  the  orif^inal ;  fer  all  of  them  are  either 
deficient  in  its  force,  or  overloaded  with  its 
peculiarities  ;  and  the  powerful  sentiment  to 
which  it  is  suited  is  not  to  be  found. 

work.  Youts  is  a  new  species  of  biography. 
Happy  for  Johnson  that  he  had  so  able  a  re- 
coraer  of  his  wit  and  wisdom/*— Boswblu 

s  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  ^  Moral  and  Literaiy  "  ab- 
straction, mav  be  excused  for  not,  knowing  the 
political  rsflulalioiis  of  hisoountry.  No  senator 
can  be  in  the  hands  of  a  bailifE— ^oswkll. 

I  (It  seems  to  the  Editor  to  be  one  of  the  most 
insipid  and  unmeaning  volumes  ever  pvd>liahed. 
He  cannot  make  out  whether  it  was  meant  for 
jest  or  earnest ;  but  it  fails  either  way,  for  it  has 
neither  pleasantry  nor  sense.  Johnson  saw  tins 
work,  and  thus  writes  of  it:  *'  Of  the  imitation 
of;  my  style,  in  a  criticism  on  Gray's  Church- 
vard J  (  foigot  to  make  aoention.  The  authoor  is, 
I  believe,  utterly  unknown,  for  Mr.  Steevenj 
cannot  hunt  him  out.  I  know  little  of  it,  for 
thoafl;h  it  was  sent  roe^  I  nevercatthe  leaves  opcn^ 
I  bad  a  letter  with  it,  representing  it  to  me  as  my 
own  work ;  in  such  an  account  to  the  public  there- 
may  be  humour,  but  to  myself  it  wasneither  se- 
rious nor  comical ;  I  suspect  the  writer  to  be 
wrong-headed.  As  to  the  noise  whk^  it  makes 
I  never  heard  it,  and  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
few  attacks  either  oT  ridicule  or  invective  make 
much  noise  but  by  the  help  of  those  that  they 
provoke."— XcM<r  to  TMU,  5  July,  1783.--ED.] 
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'      No,  L 

[Note  on  Cibbcfr's  Lives  of  the  PdetSf— nc- 
femdtompageeO,] 

In  ikta  Monthly  Review  for  May,  179S|  there 
k  euch  e  Oorreotion  of  the  ebove  peavege,  «8  I 
should  think  myself  rery  culpable  not  to  subjoin. 
*«  This  aedbunt  is  very  inaccurate.  The  follow- 
mg  statement  of  facts  we  know  to  be  true,  in 
every  material  dfcnmatance :  Sbiels  was  the  prin- 
cipal collector  and  digester  of  the  materials  for 
the  work  ;  but  aa  he  was  very  raw  In  autbour* 
ship,  an  indtfibrent  writer  in  prose,  and  bis  ian- 
cuage  full  of  Sotftliciams,  iTheoph.}  Gibber,  who 
was  a  clever,  lively  fellow,  an4  then  solicilins 
employment  among  the  booksellers,  was  engaged 
to  correct  the  style  and  diction  of  the  whole 
work,  then  intended  .to  make  only  fo^r  volumes, 
with  power  to  alter,  expunge,  or  juld*  as  he  liked. 
He  was  also  to  aopply  note$  oecasionally,.  ev pe- 
nally concerning  those  dnunatick  poets  with 
whom  he  had  been  chiefly  oonveisaat  He  also 
engaged  to  wriU  «everal  of  the  Lives  ;  which 
(as  we  are  tol(<)  he  accordingly  performed.  He 
was  farther  useful  in  striking  out  the  jacobitical 
and 4017  sentimeikts,  vrhich  Shids  had  industrious- 
ly interspersed  wherever  he  could  bring  them  in ; 
ahd  as  the  success  of  the  work  appeamd,  ai^er 
all,  very  doubtful,  ha  was  content  with  twenty- 
one  pounds  for<his  labour,  besides  a  few  Mt«  of 
the  books  to  disperse  among  his  friends.  Shids 
had  neariy  seventy  pounds,  beside  the  advantage 
of  many  of  the  best  Lives  in  the  work  being 
communicated  by  friends  to  the  undertaking ;  and 
for  which  Mr.  Shids  had  the  same  consideration 
as  for  the  lestj  bdng  paid*  by  the  sheet  for  Uie 
whole.  He  was,  however,  so  angry  with  bis 
whiggish  supervisor  (Taa.  like  his  father,  bdng 
a  violent  stickler  for  the  political  principles  which 
prevailed  in  the  rdgn  of  Oeoige  the  Second)  for 
so  unmerdfully  mutilating  his  copy,  and  scouting 
his  politicks,  that  he  wroU  Gibber  a  challenge ; 
but  was  prevented  from  sending  it  by  the  pub. 
lieher,  who  fairly  laughed  him  out  of  his  funr. 
The  proprietors,  too,  were  discontented  in  the 
eiMl,  on  account  of  Mr.  Gibber's. unexpected  in- 
dustry ;  for  his  correotions  and  alterations  in  the 
prooi^sheets  were  so  numerous  and  considerable, 
that  the  printer  nrtade  for  theip  a  grievous  addi- 
tion  to  his  bHl ;  and,  in  ftne,  all  parties  were  dis. 
satisfied.  On  the  whole,  the  work  was  pntduo- 
tive  of  no  profit  to  the  undertakers,  who  had 
agreed,  in  ease  of  success,  to  make.  Gibber  a 
pneent  of  some  addition  to  the  twenty  gpimeas 
which  he  had  received,  and  for  which  his  re* 
edpt  is  now  m  the  booksellers*  hands.  We  are 
foither  assnied,  that  heaetoally  obUined  an  addi* 


tional  sqm ;  when  he,  eopn  alter  (in  the  yeaf 
1758),  unfortunatdy  embarked  for  Dublin,  on  an 
engagement  for  one  of  the  theatres  there ;  but  the 
ship  was  cast  away,  and  every  person  on  board 
perished..  There  were  about  sixty  passengeni, 
among  whodi  was  the  Eari  of  Dro^eda,  with 
many  other  persons  of  consequence  and  property. 

'*  As  .to  the  allege(!|  design  of  making  the  com- 
pileraent  pass  for  the  won  ef  dd  Mr.  Gibber, 
the  charges  seem  to.  have  been  founded  on  a 
somewbiLt  uncbariUible  construction.  We  are 
aseured  that  the  thought  was  not  harboured  by 
some  of  the  proprietors,  who  are  still  living.;  and 
we  hope  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  first  oesigner 
of  the  work,  who  was  also  the  printer  of  it,  and 
who  bore  a  respectable  character. 

«<  We  have  been  induced  to  enter  drcumstan- 
tially  into  the  foregdng  detail  of  facts  rdating  to 
the  Lives  «f  the  Poets^  compiled  by  Messrs.  Gib- 
ber and  Sbiels,  from  «  dncere  rejmrd  to  that  sa- 
cred principle  of  truth,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  so 
rigidly  adhered,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  ;  and  which,  we  bdieve,  no  cansidet^ 
atian  would  have  prevailed  on  hioi  to  violate, 
lo  regard  to.  the  matter,  which  we  now  dismiHU 
he  had,  no  doubt,  been  mided  by  4>artial  and 
wrong  information :  Shids  wan  the  Doctor's  ainan- 
uends  ;  he  bad  quarrelled  with  Gibber ;  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  thai  heiotd  bis  story  in  his  own 
way  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  lu  was  not  *  a^ery 
sturdy  mordisU 

**  This  explanation  appears  to  me  satiBfacterr* 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed^  that  the  story  told 
by  Johnson  does  not  rest  solely  upoh  my  record 
(^hia  conversation  ;  for  he  himself  has  published 
it  in  his  Life  of  Hammond,  where  he  says,  **  the 
manuscript  of  Shids  is  now  in  my  possession.'' 
Yeij  probably  he  had  trusted  to  Shiels*s  word, 
and  iiever  looked  at  it  so  as  to  compare  it  with 
<  The  Uvea  of  the  Poets,*  as  pjablisbed  under 
Mr.  Cibbei's  namsk  Wliat  becaine  of  that  man- 
uscript I  know  not  I  should  have  liked  much  to 
examine  it  I  suppose  it  was  thrown  into  the 
fire  in  that  impetuous  combustion  of  papers,  which 
Johnson  I  think  rashlj  executed  when  ewnhm* 

dlM.**— B08WI|J« 


Wo.n. 


[ABevMEMT  in  fiiToatoflifr.  Jame^Thomp. 
eon,  mfaueterof  Dumfennline,  r^errodtoin 
p.n.] 


«  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit, 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  omer 
ee^ei^  by  a  cooddeiatioa  of  thp  a«t  itsd(  IjmI 
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the  particalar  cifenmstanoOT  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested. 

**  The  right  of  censure  and  Hlhuke  seems  ne- 
ceMsrily  appendant  to  the  pastoral  office.  He,  to 
whom  the  care  of  a  congreeation  is  intitisted,  ia 
considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a*  flock,  as  the 
teacher  of  a  school,  as  the  father  of  a  family.  .  As 
a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep  but  those 
of  his  Master,  he  is  answerable  for  those  that 
stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  by  strayine.  But 
no  man  can  be  answerable  for  losses  which  he 
has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy  which 
be  has  not  ■anth(Mntv  to  restraia. 

<<  As  a  teichet^givinginstmoclon  for  wages,  and 
liable  to  repniaeh^  if  £ose  whom  he  nndertakee 
to  inform  make  no  pioficieney^  he  must  have  the 
power  of  enfor^Dg  attendaisse,  of  awakaliing 
neglisence,  and  tepressittg  contradiction. 

*  As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  antbor- 
ity  of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  minishment.  fie 
cannot,  without  Mdncing  his  office  to  an  empty 
name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of  any  prac- 
tice neoeeslurY  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to  reform  the 
vhnous,  to  cheok  the  petulant,'  and  coireet  the 
stubborn. 

**lf  we  inqnire  into  the  practice  of  the  firimi- 
tive  church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministera 
of  the  word  exeroisin^  the  Whole  aCithoritv  of  this 
complicated  character.  We  shall  find  tnem  not 
only  enoouragin^^  the  good  by  tehortation,  but 
ternfying  the  wjcked  by  repiHMf  and  denuncia- 
tion. In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  while 
nligion  was  yet  pure  from  secular  advanta^, 
the  punishment  of  stnnera  was  poblick  censora 
and  open  penance ;  pen4lties  inflicted  merely  bv 
eeelesiastieal  authority,  at  a  time  while  the  church 
had  vet  no  Mp  from  Che  civil  power,  while  the 
hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the  rod  of  t>er- 
secution,  and  when  govemonra  were  ready  to 
•flbrd  a  refiige  to  all  those  whe  fled  from  dericaK 
withority^ 

'*  That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power 
of  publiek  censure  is  evident,  because  that  power 
was  frsquenay  exerd^ed.  That  it  borrowed  not 
its  power  from  the  civil  aothofity  Is  likewise 
oettain,  beealne  civil  authority  was  at  that  time 
itsenemjr*    ^ 

**  The  heur«inie  at  length,  when,  after  three 
hondred  yean  of  strangle  and  distress,  Truth  took 
possession  of  imperi«i  power,  and  the  civil  laws 
lent  their  aid  to  the  eeelesiastieal  constitutions. 
The  magistrate  from  that  time  co-operated  wtih 
the  prie^  and  clerical  sentences  were  made-efii* 
caci<ms  by  secular  force.  Buft  the  state,  when  it 
came  to  the  assistance  t^  the  church,  had  no  in* 
tsntion  to  diminisb  its4tuthority«  Those  lebukes 
and  those  censures  whjch  were  lawful  before, 
were  lawfiil  still.  But  the^  had  hitherto  operated 
onlv  upon  voluntary  submission.  The  refractory 
and  contemptuous  were  alfirat  in  no  danger  of 
temporal  severities,  except  what  they  mi^t  sufler 
ftom  the  repraaehes  of  ottiadeiioe,  or  the  delesta- 
fion  of  their  follow  Christians.  When  nligion 
obtained  the  support  of  law,  if  admonitioifs  and 
censures  had  nq  efiect,  they  were  seconded  by 
1ie  magisCrates  with  coerdon  ind  punishment 

<*  It  iberBfon  appean  from  eedesidstical  bistO' 
lyvfhiU  the  ogbt  of  inffiotteg  rimme  by  piMkf 


censure  has  been  always  oooiidered  as  ioheivnl 
in  the  church  ;  and  that  this  right  was  not  eonfer- 
red  by  the  ctvd  power ;  for  it  was  exercised  when 
the  civil  power  operated  against  at  By  the  dril 
power  it  wns  never  taken  away ;  for  the  ChriaAian 
magistrate ,  interposed  his  office,  not  to  rescue 
sinnera  from  censure^,  but  to  ^upplj  more  power- 
ful means  of  reformation ;  to  add  pain  where  shame 
was  insufficient ;  and  when  men  were  proclaimed 
unworthjT  of  the  society  of  the  faithful,  to  restrain 
them  by  imprisonment  from  spreading  abroad  the 
contagion  of  wickedness.  - 
. «'  It  is  not  iiAprobahle  that  from  this  ackn«wl. 
edged  power  of  publick  censure  ^ew  in  time  the 
practice  of  auricular  confes^on.  Those  who- 
dreaded  the  blast  of  pvblfckreprelnMoB  were 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest  by  a 
private  accosation  of  themaelvea,  and  to  obtain  a 
recondliation  with  the'  chureh  by  a  kiiid  of -dan- 
destine  absolntion  and  invisible  penance ;  condi- 
tions with  which  the  prient  would,  in  times  of  ig- 
norance and  corruption,  eartiI^..eomply,  as  they 
increased  his  inflnerioe,  by  adding  the  knowledge 
of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  Cflencesii  and 
enlarged  his  anthoritv,  by  miaking  him. the  aolis 
arbiter  ^f  the  terms  or  reeondlemenL 

*<  From  this  bondage  the  Refomatioo  set  us 
ftee.  The  miniMer  hiM  no  longer  power  to  press 
into  the  rettrements  of  colisdenee,  to  torture  us 
by  interfOEstories,  or  put  himself  in  pease ssion  of 
our  seorsts  and  our  liv«s.  But  tboncb  we  havn 
thus  controlled  his  nsurpalionf,  his  just  and  orig^. 
nal  power  remains  iteimpaired.  He  may  still  se^ 
though  he  may  not  piy  ;  he  may  yet  hear,  though 
he  may  not  question.  And  that  knowledge  which 
his  eyes  and  eara  force  upon  him  it  is  still  kia  duty 
to  use,  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.  •  A  father  wbio 
lives  near  a  wickled  neighbour  may  forbid  a  son 
to  frequent  his  company.  A  minister .  who  l^ias  in 
his  congregation  a  man  of  open  and  scandaloos 
wick^noss  mavwam  his  paosbiotten  to  shun  lus 
conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only  lawful, 
but  not  to  warn  them  wonU  be  criminaL  Ho 
may  warn  thenrone  by  one  in  friendly  .eooversei 
(Mr  bv  a  parochial  visitatkm.  But  if  he  may  warn 
each  man  singly,  whst  shall  forbid  him  to  warn 
them  all  toaeUier?  Of  that  which  ia  to  be  made 
known  to  all,  how  is  there  any.difierenee  wheth- 
er it  bft  communicated  to  each  singly,  or  to  aU 
together  ?  What  is  known  to  all  mnst  necessari- 
ly be  publick.  Whether  it  shall  be  publick  at 
once,  or  pnbKck  by  deereea,  is  the  only  questioD. 
And  of  a  sodden  ,and  solemn  publication  the 
impressk>n  is  deeper,  and  the  waminf  mora  eliee- 
tnal. 

**  It  may  easilt  ha  nrged,  if  a  miniater  be  Ibos 
left  at  liberty  to  delatb  stnnere  frem  the  pulpit,  and 
to  publish  at  will  the  orimes  of  a  parishioner;  he 
majr  often  Mast  the  innooent,  and  distress  the 
timorous.  He  may  be  snspicMn«»  and  coodepm 
wi^ioilt  evidenoe ;  he  may  be  rash,  and  judge 
withoot  OKaniination-;  he  may  be  severe,  and 
treat  slight  ofi^nees  with  too  much  harshness ;  be 
may  be  malignant  «nd*  partial,  and  gratify  hia  pri- 
vate interest  or  resentment  under  the  sMtsr  of 
his  pastoral  character 

«  Ofall  this  there  isa  peadbili^v  andof  all  this 
tiMrttodfiigSf.    Bat  if  possifaftt^  of  nvil  ha  ti 
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ndiide  good,  no  good  ever  can  ba  dte.    If 

DolhiDg  is  to  be  attempted  in  wlucB  there  ia 
dangee,  lue  roost  all  sink  into  hopeless  inactivi^. 
The  evila  that  laay  be  feared  (nm  this  praotice 
anse  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institntion,  but 
from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Power, 
in  whateyer  hands  it  is  placedi  will  be  sometimes 
improperiv  exerted ;  yet  courts  of  law  must  judge, 
thouoh  they  will  sometimes  judge  amiss.  A 
father  must  mstruct  his  children,  t&ou|^  he  hinif 
self  may  often  want  instruction.  A  mimster  must 
censure  sinners^  though  bis  ceosure  may  ba 
aoo^etiniea  erroneous  by  vwant  of  judgmeotf  and 
•omdtimes  unjust  by  want  of  honesty. 

'*  If  we  examine  the  circomatancea  of  the  presmt 
case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  eironeoua 
nor  unjust ;  we  shall  find  no  breach  of  private 
confidence,  no  inUuaion  into  secret  tranaaqtions. 
The  fact  waa  notorious  and  indubitable ;  ao  easy 
to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was  desired.  The  act 
was  base  and  tiwM^rous,  the  perpetration  inso- 
lent and  open,  and  the  example  naturally  mis* 
ohievous.  The  minister,  however,  being  retired 
and  recluse,  badnot  yet  heaid  what  was  pubhckly 
known  throughout  thd  parish ;  and  on  occasion  m 
a  poblick  election,  warned  bis  people,  according 
to  hia  dttW,  against  the  crimes  which  pUblick 
elections  freauently  pcoduce. .  His  warning  waa 
felt  by  one  or  his  pariskuoners  aa  pointed  partic»r 
larly  at  himself.  Bat  instead  of  producing,  aa 
mi^t  be  wiahed,  private  compunctieii  and  imme- 
diate reformation,  it  kindled  only  rage  and  resent- 
pient  He  charged  his  minister,  in  a  publick  par 
per,  with  acanw,  defamation,  and  falsehood. 
The  roinister^  thus  reproached,  had  his  own  ^^har* 
acter  to  vindicate,  u(M>n  which  his  pastoral  an- 
tboK^ty  must  necessarily  depend.  To  be  charged 
with  a  defamatory  lie  is  an  injury  which  no  man 
patiently  endures  in  common  life.  To  be  charged 
with  polluting  the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and 
falsehood  waa  a  violation  of  character  atill  mare 
atrocious,  aa  it  afiected  not  only  his  personal  but 
his  clerical  veracity.  EUa  indignation  naturally 
roae  in  proportion  to  his  honesty,  and^  with  all  the 
fortitude  ot  ibiured  honesty,  be  dared  this  calnror 
niator  in  tbecourch,  and  at  once  exonerated  him- 
eelf  from  censure,  and  reacued  hia  flock  from  de- 
ception and  frofli  danger.  The  man  whom  he 
accusea.  pretends  not  to  be  innocent ;  or  at  least 
only  pretends ;  for' he  declines  a  trial.  The  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities 
and  strQUf  temptations^  It  has  already  spread  far. 
with  much  depravation  of  private  morals,  ana 
much  iniiiTy  to  pnbhck  happmeaa.  To  wam  the 
people,  tnerefore,  against  it  was  not  wanton  and 
officious,  but  necessary  and  pastoral. 

»  What  then  ia  the  fank  with  which  this  worthy 
nunister  is  charged  7  Ho  baa  usurped  no  domin* 
ion  over  conscience.  He  has  excited  no  authority. 
in  support  of  doubtful  and  contioverted  opinionsi 
He  has  not  dragaed  into  Kgbt  a  baabfvl  and  co^^ 
risiUe  sinner.  His  censure  was  directed  against 
a  breach  of  mQrality,  against  an  act  which  no  man 
juatifieo.  The  man  who  appropriated  this  oensuie 
to  himself  is  evidently  and  iiotorioifBly  ^Ity.  His 
consciousness  cf  his  own  wKkedness  mated  him 
to  attack  hia  faiUifol  reprover  with  open  inaolence 
and  printed  aeensationa.  Such  an  attack  made 
defence  neceaaary;  and  weliope  it  will  be  at  last 


decided  that  the  meeaa  of  detooe 
lawful" 


Ml 

wen  just  and 


No.nL 


[AsouMSNT'ta  fiiYoar  of  a  negro  dnimJDg 
his  liberty,  r^mie«^  to  tn  p.  182.]' 

**  It  most  be  agreed  tiiat  in  mpot  agea  many 
oonntriea  hi|ve  bad  part  of  their  inhabitanta  in  a 
Mate  of  alaveiy  {  yet  it  may  be-doubted  whether 
aUvery  can  ever  be  auppoaed  the  natural  C9nditiou 
of  mao» .  It  ia  impoaaible  not  to  conceive  that 
men  in  their  original  state  were  equal }  and  very 
difficult  to  imaeme  how  one  would  be  subjected 
to  another  but  oy  violent. compulsion.  An  indi- 
vidual ma^,  indeed,  forftit  his  hberty  by  s  crime  ; 
but  he  cannot  bv  that  crime  forfeit  the  liberty  of 
hia  children,  what  is  true  of  a  eiiminal  seems 
Irne  likewise  of  a  captive.  A  man  may  accept 
IHe  fioin  a  conquering  enemy  on  condition  of  per- 
petual servitude  9  but  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether 
be  ican  entail  that  setvitxdle  t>n  hia  descendants ; 
for  po  man  can  atinhlate  without  copHnission  for 
another.  The  conoition  which  he  himself  accepts, 
his  son  or  grandson  would  have  rejected.  If  we 
should  admit,  what  perhapa  teay  witn  more  reason 
be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  relations  between 
man  aiid  man  which  may  make  slavery  necessary 
and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved  that  he  who 
is  now  suing  for  bin  freedom  ever  stood  in  any 
of  tboee  rehitionsti  He  ie.oertainly  subject  by  no 
law,  but  that  of  violence;  to  his  present  master; 
who  pretends  no  claim  to  his  obedience,  bnt  that 
he  bonght  him  ftom  a  merchant  of  slaves,  Whose 
right  to  »eH  him  never  wss  examined.  It  is  said, 
that  according  to  the  conaiitutions  of  Jamais 
he  was  legally  enslaved  ;  these  cobstitutions  are 
merely  positive,  and  apparently  injurious  to  the 
rights  or  mankind,  because  wnoever  is  exposed 
to  sale  is  condemned  to  slavery  without  appeal, 
by  whatever  fraud  or  violence  he  might  havo 
*^  oridnany  brought   into   the  merchant's 

In  our  own  time  princes  have  been 
sold^  by  wretches  to  whose'  care  they  were  in- 
tmeled^  that  they  might  have  an  European 
education ;  but  when  once  they  were  brought 
to  a  market  in  Qie  plantations,  little  would  avail 
either  their  dignity  or  their  wrongs.  The  laws 
of  Jamaica  afibm  a  negro  no  rsdress.  Hia 
^our  is  considered  as  a  sufllcient  testimony 
against  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  moral 
right  should  ever  giva  way  to  political  convenience. 
But  if  temptations  of  interest  ar^  sometimes  too 
strong  for  hnroan  virtue,  let  ue  at  least  retain  a 
virtue  where  there  ts>no  temptation  to jMit  it  fn 
the  pitesent  case  there  is  apparent  1^0,  on  one 
side, -and  no  convenience  on  the  other.  Inhabit- 
anta of  this  island  <can  neither  gain  riches  nor 
Cw  bv  taking  awaythe  liberty  of  any  part  or 
banian  speciea  The  siim  of  tiie  argument 
is  this ;— No  man  ia  by  nature  the  property  of 
another.  The  defendant  is,  therefore,  by  nature 
free.  Tba  righta  of  nature  must  be  some  way 
forfrited  before  they  can  be  justly  taken  away. 
That  the  defendant  has,  hy  any^ict,  forfeited  the 
rights  of  nature,  we  require  to  be  pinved;  and  if 
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no  proof  of  gach  forfdtart  can  be  g^eA,  we  doab  t 
not  but  the  justice  of  the  coujl  will  declare  htm 
free." 


No.  IV. 


ANECDOTES  OF  DIjL  JOHNSON. 

raoM  Ms«  OEAj>«cK*a  mbmoim. 

(AvM  tk0  ChnilmMn**  Magsxik*,  ToL  xeviU.  p.  31,  Ice.) 

[Rrferredioinp.ieS.]' 
The  Ediior  toos  induced^  by  Ifte  ainOimy 
tty  of  Mr,  NickoUy^  admit  a  feto  extracts 
froffi  Mr,  Cradock*8  Memmninto  the  text^ 
ante,  vol.  i.  p.  545,  ^d  voL  ii.  p.  333,  M 
on  r^cbnsideration  he  has'ihoyght  U  better 
to  reserve  the  bulk'<^  that  gentleman's  ^ 
anecdotes  for  (he  Appendix ;.  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  doubled  loheAer  ikey  wiU  be 
thought  deserving  of  a  ptaee  even  here, 
for  tkeiy  are  certathbf-  very  loose  tmd 
kmocurats;  but  as  ikey  moe  been  re- 
published  in  M6  GentieinanV  Magaone 
(for  January,  182B)  with  some  cor- 
rdctioiui  and  additions  frpm  tiie  anthonr's 
MS.,  the  Editor  thinks  it  right  to  notice 
them,  and  as  they  profess  to  be  (here  en^ 
lafged  from  (he  MjS,,  he  copies  this  latter 
version,  which  differs  in  some  pqintsfrom 
(he  Memoirs. 


"  The  first  opportunatjr  that  I  had  of  being  io- 
trodoped  to  the  great  lucninary  was  by  Dr.  Percy, 
in  Boitroovrt  i.  ■  He  was  on  the  floor,  in  a  smoky 
chamber,  rather  an. uncouth  figure,  surrounded 
with  books.  He  ipieant  to  be  dvii  in  his  way, 
showed  us  a  Runic  bible,  and  made  many  remsiKs 
upon  it ;  bvt  I  felt  awed  and  uncomfortable  in  his 
presepce.  Dr.  P^rcy  mentioned  to  him  that  some 
friend  of  his  had  been  disappointed  injn  journey 
ho  had  taken  on  businsss,  to  see  some  person  near 
town  ;  Johnson  hastily  replied,  '  Sir,  mankind 
miscalcidate  in  almost  sU  the  concerns  of  life  ;-by 

Jrour  account  he  set  out  too  latii,  gpt  wet  through, 
ost  the  opportunity  of  transacting  his  business ; 
but  then,  1  suppose,  he  ^  the  horse  the  cheaper^' 
"  Mr«  Nichols,  in  his  entertaining  <  Litevmry 
Anecdotes,^  has  justly  remarked,  that  Johnson 
was  not  always  tfaiat  surly  companion  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  gires  as  an  instance  rather  an 
impertinent  joke  of  mine  about  Alexander  and  his 
two  queens,  and  Johnson's  good-humoured  reply, 
*  that  in  ku  family  it  had  never  been  asoeitaihed 
which  was  Royana  and  which  was  Sti^tira^;  *  but 
1  then  had  fiot  experience;  and  pretty  well  knew 
when  I  n^itsaferr  venture  into  the  uon's  mouth. 
"  Tip  OTst  time!  dined  in  company  with  him 
was  at  T;  Davies's,  Russell-strset,  Covent-gar- 
den,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boswe^,  in  the  [first] 
volume  oi  the  *.Life  of  Johnson.*  Oin  mentioning 
my  engagement  previously  to  a  friend,  be  ssm^ 
'  '  »'  '  '      '    ■         ■ 

I  {Here  Ib  a  double  or  triple  mtauJce.  Mr.  Cradock 
lays  In  snotber  part  of  his  Hefnalrs  that  he  was  made 
known  to  Dr.  Johnaon  by  Lord  Stowell,  when  he  was  « 
tutor  In  IJniverai^  CoBefe,  Oxford.  Now,  Johnson  did 
not  remove  to  BoK-court  itil  1777,  aSd  It  Is  certain  tiist 
Mr  Cradock  dined  with  him  at  DavieTs  mi  tl|s  12th 
AprU,  \r7«.— En-r 
t  IMn.  Williams  and  Mis.  Dcnoslint.— Es-l 


*  Do  f^  iiish  to  be  well  with  Johnson  ?  '  *  Ts 
be  sore,  sir,'  T  replied,  <  or  I  should  not  haT« 
tSken  any  pains  to  have  been  introduced  ifMo  his 
coiiipany.*  '  Why  then,  sir,*  says  he,  *  let  me  offer 
you  sotiie  advice :  you  must  not  leave  him  soon 
after  ilinner  to  go  to  the  play ;  during  dinner  he  will 
be  rather  silent  (it  is  a  very  serious  business  with 
htm);  between  six  and  seven  he  will  look  about 
htm,  and  see  who  remains,  and,  if  he  then  at  all 
Ukes  the  party,  he  will  be  very  civil  and  commo- 
ntcative.*  He  exactly  fulfilled  what  my  friend 
bad  prophesied.  Mrs;  Davis  did  the  bdiiouis  at 
the  table :  she  was  a  favourite  with  Johnson,  who 
sat  betwixt  her  and  Dr.  Harweod,  the  writer  of 
ihe  '  Hannony  of  tbi  Gbspels  8 ;  *  I  sat  iMzt, 
below,  to  Mr.  Boswell  oppc«ite.  Hehody  eoold 
bring  Johnson  forward  more  civftty  or  properly 
than  Davies.  The  subject  of  conversation  tamed 
upon*  the  traged;]^  of  '  (Edipus  O  This  was  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  me,a8  tvras  then  employed 
in  endeavouring  to  make  such  alterations  in 
Drydep's  play  as  to  make  it  suitable  to  a  revival  st 
Drury-tlane  theatre.  Johnson  did  not  seem  to  think 
favourably  of  it ;  but  I  ventured  to'  plead  that 
Sophocles  wrote  it  expressly  for  the  theatre,  it 
the  public  cost,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  moflt 
celebrated  dramas  of  all  antiquity.    Johnsoii  said, 

*  (Edipas  was  a  poor  miserable  man,  subjected  ts 
the  grestest  distrtws,  without  any  degree  of  cnlpa- 
btUty  of  his  own.'  I  urged  that  Aristotle,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  Greek  poets,  were  partial  to  tins 
character  ;  that  Addison  considered  that  as  terror 
and  pity  were  ^particularly  excited,  he  was  the 

properest ^here  Johnson  suddenly  becoming 

loud  1  paused,  and  rather  apologized  that  it  might 
not  become  me,  perhaps,  too  strongly  to  contra^ 
diet  Dr.  Johnson.    *Nay,  sir,'  replied  be,  hastily, 

*  if  1  had  not  wished  to  have  heard  your  Ursu- 
ments,  I  should  not  have  disputed  with  you  at  uL' 
All  ii^ent  on  quite  pleasantly  afterwards.  We  sat 
late  ,5,  and  something  being  mentioned  about  my 
goin^  to  Bath,  when  taking  leave,  Johnson  very 
graciously  said,  *  I  should  have  a  pleasure  in 
meetiif  s  you  there.'  Either  BodWell  or  Davies  im- 
mediately whispered  to  me,  *  You  'rs  landed.* 

"  The  next  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  was  at  the  Literary  Clubc  dinner  at  tM 
coflbe^house  in  St  James's-street,  to  which  I  was 
introduced  by  my  partial  friend.  Dr.  Percy.  John- 
son that  day  was  not  in  very  good  humour.  We 
rather  waited  for  dinner.  Garrick  came  late,  and 
apologized  that  he  had  been  to  the  house  of  lordi^ 


s  [The  Editor  neVer  befini  heaid,  and  does  act  brieve 
that  Dr.  Harwood  wrote  a  **  HannoDy  of  the  Ooapeh.**^ 
Ed.1 

4TBoBwel]  says  it  tamed  on  Aristotle^s  opfaiiQa  of  the 
Qttvk  Irasedy  inseneral ;  wUeh  may,  however,  1»ve  led 

5]TMb  seems  to  be  also  an  error,  for  Boswell  sayv 
they  aiQoamed  to  die  Crown  mnd  Anchor,  lo  no  vrich 
Sir  Joshva  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Laagton.>-Eii.} 


•  [Here  seems  to  be 
stranger  Is  ever  Invited  to  the  Cttii. 


No 

Itnct  at  the  Turk's 


Head.  Gerrard^lreet,  up  to  1783,  and  did  -not  remore  lo 
St  JanieB<»«treet  du  1791^  eight  years  aner  JotaaaoB^ 


desMi*   Goldsmith  died  la  177^  twenty  yean  befiwv  the 
club  migrated  in  dt.  James's^treet.    It  to  piobuble  that 
Mr.  Cvadocit  mistook  sn  occasional  meeting  at  the  f" 
James's  ooflfee-honse  (such  a  one  did  rewly 
*"  JUtuHMtlM"  for  a  meeting  of  tU  CM.    Mr. 
in  his  Itandom  ReeorcbL  mwkfe  the  saose 
woildersat  finding  noticed  in  «  Astattativn  **  peisooi'whe 
did  not  beloBg  U>  the  chib.— Bn.] 


prodiiee 
Oolaiaik 
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nkf  liOid  Canden  insitfted  on  eonVeyiiUL^Mft  in 
his  carriage :  Johnson  said  nothing,  butnrtooked 
a  yolanie.  The  party  was  nuoiorous.  I  sat  next 
Mr.  Barke  at  dinner.  There  was  a  heef-steak  pio 
nlaced  iusi  before  as ;  an^  I  remarked  to  Mr. 
Burke  that  something  smelt  very  disagreeabloy 
and  looked  to  see  if  there  was  not  a  dog  under  tbo 
table.  Burke^  with  great  good  humour,  said, '  I 
beliere,  sir,  I  can  teU  you  what  is  the  cause :  it 
is  some  of  my  etwlMnf  kuUer  in  the  crust  ttiat 
smells  so  dislLgreeablT.'  Dr.  Johnson  just  at  that 
time,  sitting  opposite,  desired  one  of  us  to  s^nd 
him  some  of  tne  beef-steak  pie.  We  sent  but 
little,  which  he  90on  despatched,  and  then  retuped 
his  plate  foif  more.  Johnson  particularly  dishked 
that  any  notice  should  be  tsl^en  of  what  he  ate. 
bat  Burke  ventuied  to  say  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  any  ways  able  to  relish  the 
beefHBteak  pie.  Johnson,  not  pefcOiving  what  he 
alluded  to^  hastily  exclaimed, '  Sir,  there  is  a  time 
of  life  when  a  man  requires  the  repairs  of  the 
table!  *  The  company  rather  talked  for  Tictory 
than  social  intercourse.    I  think'it  was  in  oonse- 

Sience  of  what  passed  that  .evenins  that  Dr. 
oldsmttb  wrote  his  <  Srta(iB<toii.'  Mr.  Richard 
Barke  1  was  present,  talked  most,  and  seemed  to 
be  the  most  free  and  easy  of  any  of  the  company. 
I  had  •  never  met  him  oefbre.  Buifce  seemed 
desirous  of  bringing  his  relative  forwards  In  Mr. 
Chalmers's  acoonnt'of  Goldsmith,  diflerent  sorts 
of  liduor  are  ofl^ed  as  appropriate  to  each  guest 
To  the  two  Burkes  ale  trom  Wicklow,  and  wine 
from  Femey  to  mO :  m^  name  is  ra  italics,  as 
supposing  I  mm  a  wine-bibber ;  but  the  authoui^s 
allusion  to  the  wines  of  Femey  was  meant  for 
me,  I  mther  think,  from  having  taken  a  plan  of  a 
tragedy  from  Voltaire. 

**  I  owed  my  obligations  to  Dr.  Percy.  He  had 
a  pleasure  in. taking  me  with  him  to  call  upon 
Johnson,  and  in  giving  me  invitations  to  the 
chaplains'  table  wlranever  he  was  in  waiting  at 
St  JameB*s :  and  I  now  regret,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  the  coange  that  has  since  been  made  in 
alterir^or  giving  up  that  very  pleasant  associa- 
tion. Percy,  on  account  of  the  ori^nal  publica- 
tion of  his  <  Ancient  Ballads;*  and  his  consequent 
introduction  into  Northomberland*House,  was 
much  indebted  both  to  Johnson  and  Fanner.  He 
was  not  always  the  ^eat  Dr.  Percy  I  was  still 
much  acquainted  with;  he  was  then  in  good 
fellowship  with  both.  Mrs.  Percy,  allerwards 
nurse  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  at  Buckingham-House, 
told  me  that  Johnson  once  stayed  near  a  month 
with  them  at  their  dull  parsonage  at  Easton  Man* 
duit ;  that  Dr.  Percy  looked  out  all  sorU  of  books 
to  be  ready  for  his  -amusement  after  breakfast, 
and  that  Johnson  was  so  Attentive  and  polite  to 
her,  that,  when  Dr.  Percy  mentioned  the  litera- 
ture proposed  in  the  studv,  he  said,  *  ^o,  sir,  I 
shall  first  wait  upon  Mrs.  Percy  to  feed  the  ducks.' 
But  those  halcyon  days  were  about  to  change, — 
not  as  to  Mrs.  Peroy,  for  to  the  last  she  remamed 
a  favourite  with  him.  Percy  was  much  advanced 
»  dignity,  and  Johnson  had  given  him  a  lasting 
offence  by  parodying  the  stanzas  of  the  Hermit 
of  Wark  worth.     [Jnle,  p.  164.] 


1  [Mr.  BkbaiA  Barker  eoBeelor,  of  Oiaoads,  tbo 
hrocber,  not  tbe  son,  of  Mr.  Bufke^Ev.] 


"  Admiml  Walsingham,' who  sometimes  resid- 
ed at  Windsor, and  sometimes  in  Portugal-street, 
frequently  boasted  that  he  was  the  only  man  to 
bring  to^rthcr  miscellaneous  parties^  and  make 
them  all  agreeable;  and^  indeed,  there  never  be- 
fore was  so  strange  an  assortment  as  1  have  occa- 
sionally met  there.  At  bne  of  his  dinners,  were 
the  Duke  of  Cumbc'riand  a,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Nairn,  the  optician,  and  Mr.  Leoni,  the  sineer: 
at  another,  Dr.  Johnson.  &c.  and  a  young  dashins 
ofBodr.  who,  determined,  he  whispered,  to  attack 
the  old  boarthat  we  seemed  all  to  stand  in  awe 
of:  there  was  a  good  dinner,  and  daring  that 
important  time  jAnson  was  deaf  to  all  imperti- 
nence. However,  after  the  wine  had  passed 
mther  freely,  the  young  gentleman  was  resolved 
to  bait  him,  and  venture  out  a  little  further :  *  Now, 
Dr.  Johnson,  do  not  look  so  glhm,  but  be  a  little 
gay  and  .lively,  hke  otliera.  IVhat  would  vou 
give,  old  gentleman,  to  bo  as  young  and  sprightly 
as  I  am  r  •  Why,  sir,*  said  be,  *T  think  1  would 
almost  be  content  to  be  as  foolish.' 

**  Johnson  (it  is  well  known)  professed  to  re- 
cruit his  acquaintance  with  younger  persons,  and, 
in  his  latter  days,  I,  with  a  few  ethers,  was  more 
frequently  honoured  by  his  notice.  At  times  he 
was  very  jgloomy,  and  would  exclaim,  *  Stay  with 
me,  for  it  is  a  comfort  to  me ' — a  comfort  that  any 
feeling  mind  would  wish  to  administer  to  a  man 
so  kind,  though  at  times  so  boisterous,  when  he 
seized  your  hand,  and  repeated^  *  Ay,  sir,  but  tft 
die  and  go  w^  know^  not  where,' &c. — here  his 
morbid  melancholy  prevailed,  and  Qarrick  never 
spoke  so  impressively  to  the  heart  Yet,  to  see 
htm  in  the  evening  ^though  he  took  nothing 
stronger  than  lemonade),  a  stranger  would  have 
concluded  that  our  mi^rningaeooant  was  a  fabri- 
cation. No  hour  was  too  late  to  keep  him  from 
the  tyranny  of  his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

**  A  gentleman  venturing  to  say  lo  Johnson, 
<Sir,  I  wonder  sometimes  that  you  condescend  so 
far  as  to  attend  a  city  club.'  *  Sir,  tho  great  chair 
of  a  full  and  pleasant  club  is,  perhaps,  the  throne 
of  human  felicity.' 

*<  1  had  not  the  honour  to  be  at  all  intimate  with 
Johnson  till  about  the  time  he  began  to  publish 
his  'Lives  of  the  Poets,'  and  how  he  got  turoush 
that  arduous  labour  is,  in  some  measure,  stilla 
mystery  tfi  met:  he  must  have  been  ^atly  as- 
sisted by  booksellers  a.  I  had  some  time  before 
lent  him  Euripides  with  Milton's  manuscript 
notes :  this,  though  he  did  not  minutely  examirte 
(see  JoddrelV  Euripides),  yet  he  very  handsomely 
returned  it  4,  and  mentioned  it  in  his  *Life  of 
Milton.' 

**In  the  course-  of  eonversation  one  day  I 
dropped  out  to  him  that  Lord  Harboroughs  (then 


s  [It  is  pMtilrte  Dr.  Johnson  mav  bave  been  aoqaaiotsd 
with  the  Hon.  $obert  Boyre,  who  took  the  name  of 
IVahingham ;  and  ke  may  be  tite  Bofle  mentioned  mU, 
vol  i.  ^  103  ». ;  but  it  le  hardly  i»0Mlble  that  Dr.  Johft- 
iOB  would  havovinet  the  Duke  of  Cumbeiland  at  ^ 


without  Mr.  Boeweirs  havint  mentioned  it— £o.} 

3  [The  orlfinal  MB.  b  stm  eitant,  and  It  apfbeara  that 
he  had  very  Uttle  aarialance,  and  none  at  all  from  the 
bookaellera.— Ei>.1 

4  [MHiaEaripldMla,l>yMr.  Cradock*ii  kfndneai,now 
In  my  hands :  the  mamn  Is  someAme^  noted,  but  I  have 
found  nothiiiff  remarkable."— Z-i/e  •/  MUt^m.—E:] 

5  [Rev.  Robert'  Sberraidt  who  became  on  the  de«ahof 
his  elder  brother,  in  1770,  ftnutk  £ail  of  Haiborooch.-- 
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the  Rev.)  was  in  poeeamoa  of  a  yery  Talaabte 
collection  of  manuscripc  poeroi^and  thaiamoiijgit 
them  there  were  two  or  tnree  in  the  hand*writtog 
of  King  James  L ;  that  tbey  were  boand  np 
handsomely  in  folio,  and  were  entitled  *  Sack* 
vtlie's  Poems.'  Tbeiw  bo  solicited  flie  to  borrow 
for  -him,  and  Lord  Harborough  vety  lundly  in- 
trusted tbem  to  me  fbir  his  perusal  At  thattime 
he  bad  become  careless  about  his  bookSf  and 
frequently  voiy  raelaBcholy.  Not  finding  any 
acknowtedgment  about  then,  I  wfote  to  him,  and 
wceiWBd  the  annexed  note^  *  thatho  knew  notkiag 
about  ■ 


',178*.   ' 

** '  Mr-  Johnson  is>efy  glad  of  any  inteHigencei 
and  much  obliged  by  Mr.  Cradook*s  hiwwar  ana 
attention.  The  book  he  has  now  sent  shall  be 
taken  care  of;  but  of  a  former  book  mentioned 
in  the-  note.  Mr.  Johnson  has  .no  remembrance^ 
Md  can  haidk  think  he  ever  received  it, 
thou^  bad  healtn  may  possibly  <  have  made  him 
neghgent 

»*Tolir.Cndoeki>    • 

"  This  gsve  mo  no  smaU  concern,  and  I  men- 
tioned it  to  Steevens,  who  immedlatety  said,  f  Ton 
odght  not  to  have  lent  it  to  him :  hO  knows  no- 
thing about  it  I  I  saw  the  book  you  deeciibe  lie 
under  his  old  inkstand,  and  coolifnot  think  what 
it  was :  it  is  there  now.*  HowevjBf,  I  never  re- 
gained ft  till  after  his  death,  when  reading  the 
melancholv  account  at  Marsmlles  1  became 
alarmed  about  the  book,  and  instantly  wrote  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  (bund  it  directly  in 
the  place  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens:  and  H  w^s 
safely  returned  to  Lord  Harborongh,  with  due 
excuses  and  acknowledgments.  I  was  not  equally 
fortunate  in  regard  to  Some  other  papers  I  bad 
procured  for  tM  Doctor  in  regard  to  Gra^  and 
others,  and  particulariy  the  French  tnnslation  of 
the  <  Merchant  of  Vsnice.^  Something  had  been 
said  before  him  about  4  note  of- Mason's,  rela- 
tive tb  the  mistake  of  a  translator,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  word  bbwling'.sreen,  when  I 
enteilained  him  with-a  more  laudable  instance 
of  Ik  mistake  in  nsaid  to  the  passage  of  the  re» 
turn  of  '  my  ship  Andrew  (fnoi»-jf  ndr«ie),'  in  the 
'  Merofaant  of  Venkse*  (act  L  sc.  1),  <  This,' 
savs  the  translator,  *  is  in  England  a  very  merry 
lellow,  who  plays  tricks  at  a  celebiated ,  annual 
fair  held  there,  and  frequently,  by  his  bnflboneries^ 
brings  boms  to  his  employers  veiy  extensive 
^ns.'  This  book,  merely  owing  to  his  infiimi- 
taes,  likewise,  I  never  received  again. 

Sometimes  trifles  diverted  bim^  and  relieved 
lus  melancboly,  but  there  ooqld  be  no  possible 
^jness  how  an  anecdote  would  be  received.  Speak- 
mg  of  Sterne's  Sermons-^"'  Sir,  the  folloV  mixes 
the  lifiht  with  the  serious  i :  else  in  some  parts, 
Di^  Jwmson,  I  was  surprisea  to  find  you  had  at^ 
tended  totl^m  at  all.'  *Sir,  I  was  in  a  stage- 
coach ;  1  shookl  not  have  rted  them  bad  I  been 


at  liimk'  And  duvetly  afterwnidn  Hairii^ 
HeruA  was  mentioned.  *I  tbink  the  book  is 
too  abtniee ;  it  is  iMovy.'  *lt  is ;  but  a  work  of 
that  kind  must  be  heavy.*  'A  ratk«  dttH  man 
of  my  aoquaiBMice  asked  me,'  said  I,  « to  len4 
bim  someoook  to  entertain  bira,  and  I  ofiei^  him 
Harris's  Uecmes,  and  as  I  expeeted,  bam  the 
title,  he  took  it  for  a  novel ;  when  fafe  returned  it^ 
1  asked  fafim  bow  he  hked  it,  and  what  he  thought 
ofit?'  <«  Why,  to  spe^  the  truth,"  says  he, '•[ 
was  not  mnoh  drrated;  I  think  ell  tfarae  umla- 
tions  of  TiMtram  Shsfidy  fall  far  short  of  the 
origmel!"  This  had  its  efleot,  and  alasoal po- 
dttoed  from  Johnson  a  rhiDeceroue  hrariik 

««One  ef  Div  Johnson's mdeat  speeebes  waste 
a  pompous  ^  gentleman  coming  out  Of  LichfieM 
cathedral,  who  said,  'Dr.  JohMon,  we  bave  hsd 
a  most  exoeUeot  diseouise  to<4ay  H  *  That  nay 
be,*  said  Johnson ;  « but  k-is  impoesibkf  that  you 
should  know  it' 

**  Of  hie  kindness  to  mo  dwrieg  the  lael  ycsm 
of  hie  most  valuable  lifo,  1  could  enunsoiute  nsany 
instances.  One  rtight  circumstanoe^  if  any  wsm 
wanting^  would  give  an  exosllent  proof  ef  the 
goodnees  of  his  peait,  and  that  toa  person  whpm 
be  found  in  distress :  in  such  a  oaae  bo  was  the 
very  last  man  that  would  have  gi^eii  even  the 
least  mosBsntary  nneaanees  to  any  one^bedbe 
been  aware  of  it, 

«The  last  iS^m  I  saw  Dr.  Johnson  wae  inst 
before  I  went  to  France :  he  said»  with  a  deep 
sigh,  <  I  wish  I  was  going  with  you.*    Bo  had 
just  then  been  dise^ipoin 
all  men  I  ever  hnew,  ' 
instractite." 


t  going  with  you.*  Bo  had 
pointed  of  going  to  Italy.  Of 
v.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  most 


No.  V. 
TWO  DIALOGUES. 

In  imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  style  of  oot 

tioo,  by  Sin  Jos^oa  RswoumH 

[R^^nrei  to  in  p.  17^.} 
[TTie  following jeu  ePesprit  was  wriUen  hf 
Sir  Jo^oa    Reynolds,  to  Hhutrate  a  n- 
mark  which   he   had  made^  «  TluU    Dr. 


S  [Here  agaie  tbeieiva  vairiatki^  ftom,  if  aoi  a  Mrifl 
estioB  of,  the  Mtmain*  Ut.  Gradoek  ik§f  Miys  tiMC  n 
wat  Stmiu  Umwif  tbat  he  aipuaed  with  tUt  ctar;  nor 
does  he  pretend  that  k«  wee  the  peisoa  who  lent  ihe 
book,  bu^  relatee  it  •>  an  anecdoie  told  hfai  hf  a  IHeed. 
8o  that  Dr.  JokMwm  and  the  rUuMTM*  4nv&  aacn  m 
be  mete  intflrpolalioaa.  la  ahort,  these  aaecdom,  ena 
■  )  revWoD,  are 


BlK) 


ate  very   poor  aQtbority 


1  [Thii  ia  made  nonaenae  bv  the  onlinioa  of  aome 
woide.  It  ia  correetlT  glvea  (aiu*,  p^  306)  ftom  the 
Mm0ir» ;  bat  the  edllor  of  the  0«al2«M»*«  Magaiin* 
haa  k0r9  made  Mr.  Cradack  a  party  In  a  converaatlon. 
which  In  the  MeraolzB  be  hinaeif  pcofeneato  have  had 
at  aeeond-haad  only^-Ea.] 


3  tTheae  dMogvea  ware  pitattd  ta  laMTfhom  the  MS 
ofSlrJoalmiubv  hia  niece,  JUdy  Thojaood  ^  thay  w«e 
Bot  paWBi^od.  but  dialributed  by  her  ladyaMp  t»  aone 
Oiendi  of  Dr.  Jolnson  and  81r  Joahna.  Tke  eopy  which 
die  Editor  haa  waa  Bpontaneoaaly  tranmttt^d  to  fadn  by 
Mn.  Owynn,  the  ftiend  of  OoUanilll  and  of  John, 
wboaa  eady  beauty  la  cetobiated  in  the  tint  put  of  Ua 
work  (vol.  L  p.  186),  and  who  ia  fltin  diatincuiahed  far  her 
amiable  character  and  Ntch  mental  seeMnpHahmeatt. 
Lady  TbomoDd,  In  the  pnfatarr  nose,  caHa  tMa  a  **>« 
fuwrOy'*  bat  the  Sdhor  waa  Infanaed  fay  the  isle  Sir 
Geocaa  Beaumont,  who  knew  all  the  pariSca,  and  is 
whom  Reynolda  himeelf  gave  a  copy  of  it,  that  if  the 
woidaim  ^enrit  were  to  be  tudenamd  to  fansly  thtf 
it  waa  altofetber  an  imotmtwm  of  Sir  JoahnaV  tte  lena 
would  be  enoneouB.  The  aubMance,  and  many  of  the 
eapifmiona,  of  the  dUlogma  did  mally  occur ;  9Sir  Joriwa 
did  little  more  than  collect,  aa  if  into  two  oooTcnatioai, 
"  ""^       Ibscftci 
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Jokmoneomidend  Chprrick  as  his  froperiy^ 
and  would  never  suffer  any  one  to  praise 
or  ahuse  htm  but  himself."  In  the  first  of 
these  supposed  dialn^ues^  Sir  Joshua  him^ 
self  by  high  encomiums  upon  Garrick,  is 
represented  as  drawing  down  uponhim  John- 
son* s censure;  in  the  second,  Mr,  Gibbon,  bp 
taking  the  opposite  side,  cdUs  forth  hu 
praise,^ 

JOHNSON  AGAINST  GARRICK. 

DR.  JOHNSON   AND  SIR  JOSItVA   REYNOLDS. 

**  Reynolds.  Let  me  alone,  IMl  brin^  htm 
oat  {Aiidt.)  I  have  beeo  thinkins». Dr.  John- 
son, this  morning  on  a  matter  that  nas  pazzled 
me  very  much  ;  it  is  a  subject  that  I  dare  sfiy  has 
often  passed  in  yoar  thoughts,  and  though  / 
cannot,  I  dare  say  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
upon  iL 

«  Johnson;  Tilly  fally  !  what  is  all  this  pre- 
paration, what  is  all  this  mighty  matter  ? 

**Rey.  Why,  it  is  a  very  weighty  matter. 
The  subject  I  have  been  thinkmg  upon  is,  predes- 
tination and  free  will,  two  things  I  cannot  recon- 
die  together  for  the  life  of  me ;  in  my  opinion, 
Dr.  Johnson,  free  will  and  foreknowledge  cannot 
be  reconciled, 

'*  John.  Sir,  it  is  not  of  verv  great  importance 
^hat  your  opinion  is  upon  such  a  question. 

''Rey.  But  I  meant  only,  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
know  your  opinion. 

*'  John.  No,  sir,  you  meant  no  such  thing ; 
you  meant  only  to  show  these  gentlemen  that 
you  are  not  the  man  they  took  you  to  be,  but 
that  you  think  of  hi^h  matters  sometimes,  and 
that  you  may  have  the  credit  of  having  it  said 
that  you  held  an  argument  with  Sam  Johnson  on 
predestination  and  Tree  will ;  a  subject  of  that 
magnitude  as  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  world,  to  have  perplexed  the  wisdom  of  man 
for  these  two  thousand  years ;  a  subject  on  which 
the  fallen  ansels,  who  had  not  yet  Itat  tdl  their 
original  hrighmesSf  find  themselves  in  wander- 
ing  mazes  hat.  That  such  a  subject  could  be 
discussed  in  the  levity  of  convivial  conversation, 
is  a  degree  of  absuraity  beyond  what  is  easily 
conceivable. 

"  Rrv.  It  is  BO^  as  you  say,  to  be  sate ;  I 
talked  once  to  our  friend  Garrick  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  remember  we  could  make  nothing 
of  it 

"  John.    O  noble  pair! 

"  Rey.  Garrick  was  a  clever  fellow,  Dr.  J.  ; 
Garrick,  take  him  altogether,  was  certainly  a  very 
great  man. 

"  John.  Garrick,  sir,  may  be  a  great  man  in 
^our  opinion,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  he  was  not  so 
m  mine  ;  little  things  are  great  to  little  men. 

**Rey.  I  have  heard  you  say,  Dc  John- 
son  

"  John.  Sir,  you  never  beard  me  say  that 
David  Garrick  was  a  great  man  ;  you  may  have 
heard  me  say  that  Garrick  was  a  good  repeater — 

by  the  Juxta-poaitlon  of  such  dtoeordant  epinkma.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  observe  how  very  (Wnt,  one  might 
almoat  say  feeble.  Is  Sir  J(Mhua*s  dialogues  when  com- 

Eired  with  the  characteristic  fire  and  dramatic  spirit  of 
r.  Bosw«lb— Ed.] 

VOX.,  n.  50 


of  other  mdn's  words-^words  pot  into  his  mouth 
by  other  men  ;  this  makes  but  a  faint  approach 
towards  being  a  great  man.  - 

'*  Rby.  fiut  take  Gurrick  upon  the  whole, 
now,  ingegard  to  conversation— 

";JoHN.  Well,  sir,  in  regard  to  conversation, 
I  never  discovered  in  the  conversation  of  David 
Garrick  any  intellectnal  energy,  any  wide  grasp 
of  thought,  any  extensive  oompiehcnsion  of  mina, 
or  that  he  possessed  ant  of  those  powers  to  which 
great  could,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  ap- 
plied  

"Rey.    But  still-- 

**  John*  Hold,  sir,  I  have  not  done— there 
are,  to  be  snre,  in  the  laxity  of  colloquial  speech, 
various  kinds  of  greatness ;  a  man  may  he  a  great 
tobacconist,  a  man  may  be  a  great  painter,  he 


maybe  likewise  a  great  mimick ;  noWyon  may 
be  the  one,  and  Garrick  the  other,  and  yet 


,^ 


ther  of  yon  he  great  men. 

•«Rey.    But,  Dr.  Johnson 

''JoRif.  Hold,  sir,  I  have  oflten  lamented 
how  dangemus  it  is  to  investigate  and  todiscrii»> 
inate  character,  to  men  who  have  no  discrimina- 
tive powers. 

**  Ret.  But  Garrick,  as  a  companion,  I  heard 
TOO  say— no  longer  ago  than  last  Wednesday,  at 
Mr.  Thnle>8  uble— — 

**  John.  You  teaze  me^  sir.  Whatever  yon 
may  have  heard  me  say,  no  longer  aso  than  last 
Wednesday,  at  Mr.  Tbrale's  table,  I  tell  you  I 
do  not  say  so  now  ;  besides^  as  I  said  before,  yon 
may  not  have  nniderstood  me,  you  misappre- 
hended me,  vou  may  not  have  heard  me. 

'*  Ret.    fam  very  sure!  heard  yon. 
.  **  John.   Besides,  besides,  sir,  besides, — do  yoH 
not  know,'r-are  you  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know, 
that  it  is  the  highest  deigree  of  rudeness  to  quote  a 
man  against  hin^self  ? 

/'Rby.  But  if  you  differ  from  yourself,  and 
give  one  opinion  to-day—— 

*'JoHN.  Have  done,  sir ;  the  company  yoa 
see  are  tired,  as  well  as  myself.'* 

T*  OTHER  SIDE. 

DE.  JOHNSON   AND  MR.  GIBBON. 

*'  JoiiNsoN,  No,  sir ;  Garrick^s  fame  was 
prodigioas,  not  only  in  England,  but  over  all  Eo- 
rope  ;  even  in  Russia  I  have  been  told  he  was  a 
proverb  ;  when  any  one  had  ropeated  well  he  was 
called  a  second  Garrick. 

<*  Gibbon.  I  think  he  had  full  as  much  repu« 
tation  as  he  deserved. 

**  John.  I  do  not  pretend  to'  know,  sir,  what 
your  meaning  may  be,  by  saying  he  had  as  much 
reputation  as  he  deserved;  he  deserved  much, 
and  he  had  much. 

'^GiB.  Why  surely,  Dr.  Johnson,  his  merit 
was  in  small  things  only  ;  he  had  none  of  those 
qualities  that  make  a  real  great  man, 

**  John.  Sir,  I  as  little  understand  what  your 
meaninv  may  be  when  you  speak  of  the  qualities 
that  make  a  great  man  ;  it  is  a  vague  term.  Gar- 
rick was  no  common  man ;  a  man  above  the 
common  size  of  men  may  surely,  without  any 
great  impropriety,  be  called  a  great  pnan.  In  my 
opinion  he  has  very  reasonably  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  which  he  onoe  reminded  me  of  having 
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made  to  his  mother,  when  she  asked  me  bow 
little  David  went  on  at  school,  that  I  should  say  to 
her,  that  he  Fould  come  to  be  hanged,  or  come 
to  be  a  great  man.  .No,  sii*,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  same  qnalities»  united  iniQi  virtne 
or  with  vice,  make  a  hero  or  a  losue,  a  great 
general  or  a  .  highwayman.  Now  Qarrick,  we 
nre  sure,  was  never  hanged,  and  in  regard  to  his 
being  a  great  man,  you  must  take  the  whole  man 
togemer.  It  must  'he  oonsidered  in  how  many 
thmgs  Garrick  excelLed  in  which  everjr  man  de- 
sires to  excel :  setting  aside  h»  excellence  as  kn 
actor,  in  which  he  is  aqknowtedged  lo  be  unrival- 
led ;  as  a  man,  as  a  poet,  as  a  convivial  compa- 
Bion,  you  will  find  bat  few  his  equale,  and  none 
bis  superior.  As  a  man,  he  was  kinid,  friendly, 
benevolent,  and  generous. 

<«  Gib.  Of  Garrick*s  generosity  I  never  heard ; 
1  understood  bis  character  to  be  totally  the  re- 
verse, and  that  he  was  reckoned  to  have  loved 
money. 

'*  John.  That  he  loved  money,  nobody  will 
dispute  ;  who  does  not  7  but  if  you  mean,  by  lor- 
ing  money,  that  he  was  parstmonions  to  a  lault. 
sir,  you  have  been  misinformed.  To  Foote,  and 
euch  scoundrels,  who  circulated  those  reports,  to 
such  profligate  spendthrifts  prudence  is  meannese, 
and  economy  is  avarice.    That  Garrfck,  in  early 

rath,  was  brought  up  in  strict  habits  of  economy 
believe,  and  that  they  were  necessary,  I  have 
heard  from  himself ;  to  suppose  that  Gafnck  mi^bt 
inadvertently  act  from  (his  habit,  and  be  savmg 
in  small  things,  can  be  no  wonder ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  was 
frugal  by  habit,  be  was  liberal  from  principle ; 
that  when  he  acted  from  reflection  he  did  what 
Ids  fortune  enabled  him  to  do^  and  what  was  ex- 
pected from  such  |t  fortune.  I  remember  no  in- 
stance of  David's  parsimony  but  once^  when  he 
■topped  Mrs.  Womn^;ton  from  replenishing  the 
tea-pot ;  it  was  already,  he  said,  as  red  as  blood  ; 
•nd  this  instance  is  doubtfql,  and  happened  many 
years  ago.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  I  observed 
no  blamable  parsimony  m  David ;  his  table  was 
elegant  and  even  splendid  ;  his  house  bolh  in 
town  and  country,  his  equipage,  and  I  think  all 
his  habits  of  life,  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  had  ac<)uired  great  riches.  In 
regard  to  his  generosity,  which  you  seem  to 
question,  1  shalT  only  say,  there  is  no  man  to 
whom  I  would  apply  with  more  confidence  of 
success,  for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 
assist  a  common  friend,  than  to  David,  and  this 
too  with  very  little,  if  any,  probability  of  its  being 
repaid. 

**  Gib.  Ton  were  going  to  say  somethmg  of 
him  as  a  writei^-you  do  nU  rate  him  very  high  as 
a  poet 

*^  JoBN.  Sir,  a  man  may  be  a  respectable 
poet  without  being  a  Homer,  as  a  man  m^y  be  a 
good  player  without  beins  a  Garrick.  In  the 
fighter  kinds  of  poetry,  in  the  appendages  of  the 
drama,  he  was,  if  not  the  fint^  in  the  very  first 
dasM,  Be  had  a  readiness  and  facility,  a  dex- 
terity of  mind  that  appeared  extraordinary  even 
to  men  of  experience,  and  who  are  not  apt  to 
wonder  from  iterance.  Writing  prologues,  ejH- 
logaes,  and  epigrams,  he  said  he  considered  as  his 
tiad^  and  he  was,  what  a  man  should  be,  al- 


ways, and  at  all  times  ready  at  his  trade.  H« 
required  two  hours  fof  s  prologne  -w  eptlogoe, 
and  five  minutes  for  an  epigram.  Onee  at  Buiie*s 
table  the  company  propoeeid  a  subject,  and  Gar- 
rick finished  his  epigram  within  the  time ;  the 
same  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  g^eo,  and 
with,  the  same  success. 

**  Gib.  Garrick  had  some  flippancy  of  parts,  to 
be  sure,  and  was  brisk  and  hvelv  in  company, 
and  bv  the  help  of  mimickry  ana  stoiy-telhng 
made  himself  a  pleasant  companion  ;  but  here  the 
whole  world  gave  the  superioiitv  to  Foote,  and 
Qarrick  himself  appean  to  have  telt  as  if  his  ge- 
nius was  rebuked  by  the  superior  powers  of  Foote. 
It  has  been  often  observed,  that  Garrick  never 
dared  to  enter  into  competition  with  him,  but  was 
content  to  act  an  under  part  to  bring  Foote  out 

"  John.  .  That  this  conduct  of  Garrick^f*  misht 
be  interpreted  by  the  gross  minds  of  Foote  andfais 
friends,  as  if  he  was  afnid  to  encounter  him,  1 
can  easily  imagne.  Of  the  natural  superiority 
of  Garrick  overFoote,  this  conduct  is  an  instance ; 
he  disdained  entering  into  competition  with  sack 
a  fellow,  and  made  him  the  bufibon  of  the  coi»- 
pany  ;  of,  as  you  say,  brought  him  ont  And 
what  was  at  last  broodit  out  but  coarse  jests  and 
vulgar  merriment,  inoiecency  and  impiety,  a  re- 
lation of  events  which,  upon  the  face  of  than, 
Qould  never  have  happened,  characters  groesly 
conceived  and  as  coarsely  represented  ?  Foote 
was  even  no  mimick  ;  he  went  out  of  himself,  it 
is  true,  but  without  ^ing  into  another  roan ;  he 
was  excelled  by  Garrick  even  in  this,  which  is 
considered  as.pWe's  greatest  excellence.  Gar- 
rick, besides  his  exact  imitation  of  the  voice  and 
gesture  of  his  original,  to  a  degree  of  refinement 
of  which  Foots  had  no  conception,  exhibited  the 
mind  &nd  mode  of  thinking  of  the  person  imitated. 
Besides)  Garrick  confined  his  powers  within  tha 
limits  of  decency ;  he  bad  a  character  to  preserve, 
Foote  had  none.  By  Footers  buffiionery  and 
broad-faced  merriment,  private  friendship,  poblie 
decency,  and  every  thingestimable  amongst  men, 
were  trod  nnder  foot  We  all  know  the  diff«T- 
ence  of  their  reception  in  the  world.  No  man, 
however  high  in  rank  or  literature,  but  was  prood 
to  know  GarricH,  and  was  glad  to  have  him  at 
his  table;  no  man  ever  considered  or  treated  Gar- 
rick as  a  player  ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  stepped 
out  of  his  own  rank  into  a  higher,  and  by  raiamg 
himself,  he  raised  the  rank  of  his  professMn.  At 
a  convivial  table  his  exhilarating  powers  were  un- 
rivalled ;  he  was  lively,  entertaining,  qmck  in 
discerning  the  ridicule  of  life,  and  as  resdy  in  re- 
presenting it ;  and  on  graver  subjects  there  vrere 
few  topics  in  which  he  could  not  bear  his  pari. 
It  is  mjurious  to  the  character  of  GarridL  to  be 
named  m  the  same  breath  with  Foote.  That 
Foote  was  admitted  sometimes  into  good  compa- 
ny (to  do  the  man  what  credit  I  can)  1  will  allow, 
but  then  it  was  merely  to  pisy  tricks  ;  Foote*a 
merriment  was  that  of  a  buflfoon,  and  Gairiek*a 
that  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Gib.  I  have  been  told,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Garrick  in  company  had  not  the  easy  man 
ners  of  a  gentleman. 

**  John.  Sir,  I  do  n't  know  what  you  may 
have  been  told,  or  what  your  ideas  may  be,  of 
the  manners  of  gentlemen  :  Garrick  had  no  vol- 
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saiit^  in  hif  mtnnert ;  it  is  trae  GtiTiek  bad  not 
Uie  airineM  of  ft  fop^  nor  did  he  assume  an  affect- 
ed indiflference  to  what  was  passing ;  he  did  not 
lounge  from  the  table  to  the  window,  and  from 
thenee  to  the  fire,  or  whilst  you  were  addressing 
TOur  discourse  to  him,  turn  from  you  and  talk  to 
his  next  neighbour,  or  give  ukj  indication  that  he 
was  tired  ofyour  company ;  if  such  manners  form 
Your  ideas  ct  a  fine  gentleman,  Ganick  certainly 
had  them  not 

'*  QiB.  I  mean  that  Ganick  was  more  over- 
awed 1^  the  presence  of  the  great,  and  more  ob- 
sequious to  rank,  than  Foote,  who  considered 
himself  as  their  equal,  and  treated  ^em  with  the 
same  familiarity  as  they  treated  each  other. 
'*  John.  He  did  so,  and  i^at  did  the  fellow 
it  by  it  7  The  grossness  of  his  mind  prevented 
m  from  seeing  that  this  familiarity  was  merely 
saflfered  as  they  would  play  with  a  dog ;  he  got 
no  ground  by  affecting  to  call  peers  by  their  sur- 
names ;  the  foolish  fdlow  fancied  that  lowerinf 
them  was  raising  himself  to  their  level :  this  af- 
fectation of  familiarity  with  ttifi  great,  tois  child- 
ish ambition  of  momentary  exaltation  obtained  by 
the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies  which  custom 
has  established  as  the  barriers  between  one  order 
of  society  and  another,  only  showed  his  folly  and 
meanness ;  he  did  not  see  that  bv  encroaching  on 
others'  dimity,  he  puts  himself  in  their  power 
either. to  be  repetlea  with  helpless  indignity,  or 
endured  by  clemency  and  conaescension.  Gar- 
rick,  by  paying  due  respect  to  laiik.  respected 
himself;  what  he  gare  was  returned,  and  what 
was  returned  he  kept  forever ;  his  advancement 
was  on  firm  ground,  he  was  recognized  in  public  as 
well  as  respected  in  private^and  as  no  man  was  ever 
more  eonited  and  better  received  by  the  public, 
BO  no  man  was  ever  less  spoiled  by  its  fiattery : 
Garrick  continued  advancing  to  the  last,  till  he 
had  acquired  every  advantage  that  high  birth  or 
title  could  bestow,  except  the  precedence  of  go- 
ing into  a  room ;  but  when  he  was  there,  he  was 
treated  with  as  much  attention  as  the  first  man  at 
the  table.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Garrick,  that  he 
never  laid  anv  claim  to  this  distinction ;  it  was  as 
voluntarily  allowed  as  if  it  had  been  his  birthright 
In  this,  I  confess,  I  looked  on  David  with  some 
degree  of  envy,  not  ao  much  lor  the  respect  he 
received,  atf  for  the  manner  of  its  being  acquired ; 
what  fell  into  his  lap  unsought,  1  have  been  forc- 
ed to  claim.  I  began  the  world  by  fighting  my 
way.  There  was  something  about  me  that  in- 
vited insult,  or  at  least  a  disposition  to  neglect,  and 
I  was  equally  disposed  to  repel  insult  and  to  claim 
attention,  and  I  fear  continue  too  much  in  this 
>  disposition  now  it  is  no  longer  necessary ;  I  re- 
ceive at  present  as  much  favour  as  I  h^ve.a  right 
to  expect  I  am  not  one  of  the  coroplamers  of  the 
neglect  of  merit 

**QiM*  Ywr  pretensions,  Dr.  Johnson,  nc^ 
body  will  dispute ;  I  cannot  place  Garrick  on  the 
same  footing :  your  reputation  will  continue  in- 
crea^ine  after  your  death,  when  Garrick  will  be 
totally  forgot ;  you  will  be  for  ever  considered  as 


'*JoH]f.  Enough,  sir,  enough;  the  company 
would  be  better  pleased  to  see  us  quarrel  than 
bandting  compliments. 

<<aiB.    But  you  must  allow,  Dr.  Johnson, 


that  Gkrridk  was  too  mnch  a  slave  to  fiime,  or 
rather  to  Che  mean  ambition  of  living  with  the 
great,  terribly  afraid  of  making  himself  cheap  even 
witli  them;  by  which  he  debarred  himself  of 
much  pleasant  society.  Employing  so  much  at- 
tention, and  so  much  management  upon  such  lit- 
tle things,  impli^  I  think,  a  little  mind.  It  was 
observed  by  his  friend  Golman,  that  he  never 
went  into  company  hot  with  a  plot  how  to  get 
out  of  it;  he  was  every  minute  called  -out,  and 
went  off  or  returned  as  there  was  or  was  not  a 
probability  of  his  shining. 

*<  JoB|i.  In  regard  to  his  mean  ambition,  as 
TOn  call  it,  of  living  with  the  great,  whit  was  the 
boast  of  Pope,  and  is  every  man's  wish,  can  be 
no  reprtAch  to  Ganick ;  he  who  says  he  despises 
it  knows  he  Ues.  That  Garrick  husbanded  his 
ftme,  the  fame  which  he  had  justly  acquired  both 
at  the  theatre  and  at  the  tableu  is  not  denied ;  but 
where  is  the  blame  either  in  the  one  or  the  other, 
of  leaving  as  little  as  he  could  to  chance?  Be- 
sides, sir,  consider  what  yon  have  sakl ;  you  first 
deny  Garrick's  pretensions  to  fame,  and  then  ac- 
cuse him  of  too  peat  an  attention  to  preserve  what 
he  never  possessed. 

'*  Gib.    I  don't  understand— 

^  Jomr.    Sir,  I  can't  help  that 

^GiB.  Well,  but.  Dr.  Johnson,  you  will 
not  vindicate  him  in  his  over  and  above  attention 
to  his  fame,  his  Inordinate  desire  to  exhibit  him- 
self to  new  men,  like  a  coquette,  ever  seekins 
after  new  conquests,  to  the  total  neglect  of  old 
friends  and  admirers  ;— 

*  He  threw  off  hh  tAtsOm  like  a  taaataman  Us  pack,' 

always  looking  out  for  new  game. 

"John.  When  you  quoted  the  line  from 
Ghtldsmith,  you  ough^  in  fairness,  to  have  given 
what  followed : — 

*  Ho  kn^  when  lie  pleased  be  could  whittle  Uwm  Imek :' 

which  implies  at  least  that  he  possessed  a  power 
over  other  men's  minds  approaching  to  fascina- 
tion ;  but  consider,  sir,  what  is  to  be  done ;  here 
is  a  man  whom  every  other  man  desired  to  know. 
Garrick  could 'not  receive  and  cultirate  all,  ac- 
cording to  each  man's  conception  of  his  own 
▼alue :  we  are  all  apt  enough  to  consider  oui^ 
selves  as  possessing  a  ri^ht  to  be  excepted  from 
the  common  crowd;  besides,  i^r,  I  do  not  see 
why  that  should  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crim^ 
which  we  all  so  irresisttbljF  feel  and  practise  >  we 
all  make  a  greater  exertion  in  the  presence  of 
new  men  than  old  acquaintance ;  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  Garrick  divided  his  attention  among  so 
many,  that  but  little  was  left  to  the  share  of  any 
individual ;  like  the  extension  and  dissipation  of 
Water  into  dew,  there  was  not  quantity  united 
sufficiently  to  quench  any  roan's  thirst :  but  this  is 
the  inevitable  state  of  things :  Garrick,  no  more 
than  another  man,  could,.unile  what,  in  their  na- 
tures, are  incompatible.    . 

**Gn.  But  Garrick  not  only  was  excladed 
by  this  means  from  real  friendship,  but  accused  of 
treating  those  whom  he  called  friends  with  insin- 
cerity and  double  dealing^ 

«  JORM.  Sir, it  is  not  true;  his  character  in 
that  respect  is  misunderstood :  Garrick  was,  to  be 
snre^  Twy  ready  in  promising,  but  be  intended  at 
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that  time  to  fulfil  his  promiM ;  he  intended  no  de- 
ceit: his  politenesfl  or  his  good  nature,  call  it 
which  you  will,  made  him  unwilling  to  deny  ;  be 
wanted  the  courage  to  say  Jib  even  to  unreason- 
able demands.  This  was  the  great  error  of  his  life : 
by  raising  expectations  which  he  did  not,  perfaaos 
cauld  not  gratify,  he  made  many  enemies  $  at  tne 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  error 
proceeded  from  the  same  cause  wbich.prodaoed 
many  of  his  virtues.  Friendships  from  warmth 
of  temper  too  suddenly  Uken  up,  and  too  vio- 
lent to  continue,  ended  as  they  were  like  to  do, 
in  disappointment ;  enmity  succeeded  disappoint- 
ment {  his  friends  became  his  enemies;  %nd  those 
having  been  fostered  in  his  bosom,  well  knew 
his  sensibility  to  reproach,  and  tbeij^  took  care 
that  he  should  be  amply  supplied  with  such  bit- 
ter potions  as  they  were  capable  of  administeir- 
•ing ;  their  impotent  eflbrts  be  ousht  tb  have  des- 
pised, but  he  felt  them;  nor  didne affect  insen< 
sibility. 

"  Gib.  And  that  sensibility  probably  shorten- 
ed his  life. 

*'JoHN.  No,  sir,  he  died  of  a  disorder  of 
which  you  or  any  other  man  may  die,  without 
beinv  killed  by  too  much  sensibility. 

**Gn.  But  you  will  allow,  however,  that 
this  sensibility,  those  fine  feeiings,  made  Urn  the 
.great  actor  he  was. 

"  John.  This  is  all  cant,  fit  only  for  kitchen 
wenches  and  chamber-maids:  Garrick's  trade  was 
to  represent  passion,  not  to  feel  it.  Ask  Reynolds 
whether  he  felt  the  distress  of  Count  Hugolino 
when  he  drew  it. 

"  Gib.  But  surely  he  feels  the  passion  at  the 
moment  he  is  representing  it 

"John.  About  as  much  as  Punch  feels. 
That  Garrick  himself  gave  into  this  foppery  of 
feelings  I  can  easily  believe ;  but  he  knew  at  the 
same  time  that  he  lied.  He  mi^ht  think  it  rivht, 
aB  far  as  1  know,  to  have  what  tools  imagineahe 
ought  to  have ;  but  it  is  amazing  that  any  one 
should  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that  an  actor  will 
risk  his  reputation  by  depending  on  the  feelings 
that  shall  be  excited  in  the  presence  of  two  hun- 
dred people,  on  the  repetition  of  certain  words 
which  he  has  repeated  two  hundred  times  before 
in  what  actors  call  their  Jitudy.  No,  sir,  Garrick 
left  nothing,  to  chance ;  every  gesture,  every  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  variation  of  voice, 
was  settled  in  his  closet  before  he  set  his  foot  up- 
on the  stage  i.** 


1  [This  b  eontbmiable  witli  theopihlon  of  Ortaun  and 
Diderot,  and  with  the  admiMlon  of  Mr.  Kemble ;  but  it 
most  not  lie  understood  too  literally.  A  grpat  actor  pre- 
pares In  his  study,  portions,  attitudes,  the  particular 
mode  of  uttering  certain  paaaageB.  and  even  the  tone 
which  Is  to  be  adopted ;  and  having  once  ascertained, 
both  by  thought  and  experience,  what  is  best,  be  will  na- 
turally adhere  to  that,  however  often  he  may  play  the 
part ;  but  it  is  equdlly  certain,  that  there  is  a  lorxe  por- 
tion of  the  merit  of  a  great  theatrical  exhibition  which  ia 
not  reducible  to  any  rule,  and  which  depends,  not  only 
on  the  general  powers  of  the  performer,  but  on  his  health, 
liifl  spirits,  and  other  personal  eircumfrtances  of  the  mo- 
ment which  may  tend  to  encoura^  or  restrain  his  pow- 
ers. And  it  may  be  safely  aflirmed,  that  although  no  ae^ 
or  ever  Ancles  himself  Othello,  or  any  actress  CaUsta, 
yet  that  the  unpremeditated  emotions  last  alluded  to 
constitute  a  great  part  of  the  charm  which  distinguisliea 
on  tbo  state  n*Mtne$  ftom  msdiscrtCir,— Eo.] 


No.  VI. 

[Argttmekt  against  a  proseciitian  by 
the  ProciiratorB  of  Edinbui^h  against  tlie 
publisher    of    a    Hbel,    refened    to    in  p. 

■<  All  injury  is  either  of  the  person,  the  fortune, 
or  the  fame;  Now  it  is  a  certain  thing,  it  is  pro- 
verbially known,  that  a  jett  breaks  no  bones, 
Thev  never  have  gained  half-a-crown  less  in  the 
whole  profession  since  this  mischievous  para«rapl> 
has  appeared ;  and,  as  to  their  reputation,  what  is 
their  reputation  but  an  instrument  of  getting  mon- 
ey ?  It,  therefore,  they  have  lost  no  money,  the 
question  upon  reputation  tnay  be  answered  by 
a  very  olo  position, — De  mhiimis  non  enrol 
prator, 

**  Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  an  mnimus 
injtaiandi  is  not  worth  inqufting,  if  no  injttria 
can  be  proved.  But  the  truth  is,  there  was  no 
animus  tnjurtandt.  It  was  only  an  onimMs 
iirUandi^  which,  happening  to  be  exerdwd  up- 
on a  genus  irrUabile,  produced  unexpected  vio- 
lence of  resentment  'Their  irritabiliry  arose  only 
from  an  opinion  of  tb«r  own  importance,  and 
their  delight  in  their  new  exaltation.  What 
might  have  been  borne  by  a  procurator,  could 
not  be  borne  by  a  solicitor.  Tour  lordships  well 
know  that  'konores  nnUant  mores.  Titles  and 
dignities  play  strondy  on  the  fancy.  As  a  mad- 
man is  apt  to  think  himself  grown  suddenly  preat, 
so  he  that  growtf  suddenly  great  is  apt  to  borrow 
a  little  from  the  madman.  To  co-operate  with 
their  resentment  would  be  to  promote  their  fren- 
zy ;  mot  is  it  possible  to  ^ess  to  what  they  might 
proceed,  if  to  the  new  title  of  solicitor  ahoaM  be 
added  the  elation  of  victonr  and  trinmph. 

**  We  consider  vour  lordships  as  the  protectors 
of  our  rights,  and  the  guardians  of  our  virtues ; 
but  believe  it  not  included  in  yoor  hi^  office, 
that  you  should  flatter  our  vices,  or  sdace  oar 
vanity ;  and,  as  vanity  only  dictates  this  pros- 
ecution, it  is  hnrobly  hoped  your  lordahips  wiD 
dismiss  it. 

•<  If  every  attempt,  however  light  or  lodierooa, 
to  lessen,  another's  reputation,  is  to  be  fmnished 
by  a  judicial  sentence,  what  punishment  can  be 
sufficiently  severe  for  him  who  attempts  to  dimin- 
ish the  reputation  of  the  supreme  court  of  jofitke, 
bjT  declaiming  upon  a  cause  already  determined, 
without  any  cnanse  in  the  state  of  the  question  7 
Does  it  not  imp^  hopes  that  the  judges  will 
change  their  opinion  7  Is  not  nneerlainty  and 
inconstancy  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable  to 
court?  .Does  it  not  suppose,  that  the  former 
judgment  was  temerarious  or  neglisent  ?  Dors 
It  not  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  publick  7  Win 
it  not  be  said  that  jus  est  out  tncogtMtcm  out 
vagum  ?  and  will  not  the  consequence  he  drawn, 
ndsera  est  servitus  ?  Will  not  the  rules  of  ac- 
tion be  obscure  7  Will  not  he  who  knows  him- 
self wronged  to-day,  hope  that  the  courts  of  justice 
will  think  him  right  to-morrow?  Surely,  my 
lords,  these  are  attempts  of  dangerous  tenoency, 
which  the  solicitors,  as  men  versed  in  the  law, 


a  Mr.  Robertson  altered  this  word  to  j^n 
ing  found  in  Blackstooe  that  to  writmte  Is 
BoawaUi. 


he  hav^ 
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wbooXd  bkTB  fbreveen  %nd  atoided.  It  was  natu- 
ral for  an  iznorant  printer  to  appeal  from  the  lord 
ordinary ;  but  from  lawyers,  the  descendanto  of 
lawyers,  Who  have  practised  for  three  hundred 
yeaFB,  and  have  now  raised  themselves  to  a 
liigher  denomination,  it  might  be  expected  that 
they  should  know  the  reverence  dpe.to  a  judicial 
determination ;  and,  having  been  once  dismissed, 
should  sit  down  in  silence." 


No.  VIL 

CoRBBSFONBENcs  1  between  Miss  Boothbys 
and  Dr.  Johnson. 

T  Referred  te  «i  vol.  1.  p.  90,  and  pp.  109  •ndSmof  tUi  vol.] 
Pkefacb. 

{Cf  Mr.  Richard  Wright,  iurgeon  in  Lich- 
fieU  the  original  ediior  of  the  liitle  volume 
containing  Dr.  Johnson's  notes  of  liis 
early  life,  and  ihe  correspondence  with  Miss 
Bodhby.] 

It  will  be  expected,  that  the  editor  of  the  fol* 
lowing  cunouB  and  interesting  pajges  should  |^ve 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
MSS.  came  into  his  possession.     > 

Mr.  BosweU,  in  his  admirable  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  thus  observes : 

1  [The  Sditor  had  originally  intended  to  ha^e  given 
only  a  teUetion  (see  p.  109)  of  Mias  Bootliby's  fetters,  but 
aa  tile  little  Totaime  In  whfeb  tbey  were  pnblialMd,  by  S. 
PhilUpSf  1805,  (aee  v.  L  pi  99),  ii  now  become  acaree; 
and  aa  the  whole  affair  la  a  curioua  epiaode  in  Dr.  John- 
son's history,  the  Editor  haa,  on  recooalderatlon,  pre- 
served the  entire  eorreapoodenEee,— 4Bd.1 

2  fMlaa  Hill  Booihbv  was  the  daagbler  of  Mr.  Brobk 
fioothby  and  bia  aecood  ladyvElizabeu  PitzherberL  Mr. 
Boothby  was  the  aon  of  Sir  William,  the  aecond  baronet, 
by  Miai  Hill  Brooke,  and  the  flitber  of  BIr  Brooke,  the 
fimrth  baronet  Mlaa  Boothby  waa  above  a  jrear  oUer 
than  Dr.  4ohnaoa.  Though  her  mother'a  name  waa 
FUiJUrbert,  she  waa  but  distantly  related  to  the  Tisaing- 
ton  family.  She  waa  attached  to  Mn.  Phaherbert  by  an 
enthuaiastic  and  spiritualized  friendahip,  and  on  her  death 
Miss  Boothby  devoted  herself  to  the  eare  of  her  six  ehll- 
dren.  The  Rev.  Bichard  Qravea,  author  of  Uie  Spiritual 
Quixote,  waa  fo^  aoroe  time  domestic  chaplain  at  Tisain^- 
ton,  ana  aa  my  venerable  and  amiable  friend,  Lord  St. 
HeRna,  Informs  me,  deseribed  in  that  novel  the  several 
■tembers  of  that  ftmlly,  and  their  vialtera,  with  great  ao- 
euraey.  It  may  be  as  well  to  preaei  vo  here  the  key 
which  Lord  St  Helena  haa  given  me  to  the  characters 
Introduced  Into  the  novd: 

Sir  WUllaro  FoiTesler    .     Mr.  FItxbeihert' 
Lady  Forrester       .    .     Mrs.  Fitsherbert 
Lord L.  P.  MeyneH,  Em.  cf  Brad- 
ley Park,  Mrs.  F.'s  ftther. 
Kitty  Forrester   .    .    .     Catherine  Pitsherbeit,  after- 

warda  Mra.  Bateman. 
MlsB&mUbiB      .    .    .     Miss  HUl  Boothby. 
Colonel  Rappee  .    .    .     Colonel  Deane 
Bob  Tench      ....      Mr.  Nicholaa  ThomhlR. 
Young  Templar  ...     Mr.  C.  Pratt,  afterwarda 

Lord  Camden. 
Even  the  inferior  eharactera  were  drawn  ftom  the 
Bfe.  The  Jacobite  barber  waa  one  Daniel  Shipley;  George, 
the  buUer,  waa  John  Latham ;  and  Molly,  the  lady*a 
maid,  waa  Mary  Etehea,  aOerwarda  married  to  Latham ; 
Wilditooae,  the  hero,  waa  aupposed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Graves's  own  brother;  and  Lord  St  Helena  adds, 
that  although  the  author,  to  heichtea  the  eoBtraat  be- 
tween him  and  hia  brother,  deecribea  hiaaaelf  aa  a  tfpeti' 
mf  ^araen,  he  waa  really  no  such  thing,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  worthy  and  eonaclentlnua  perlBh  priest  There 
la  an  account  of  him  in  the  **  Public  CNaracters  *'  for  1800 
--See  ante,  voL  L  p.  51&,  where  Mr.  Graves  la  emmeoua- 

Satated  to  havebeenatetor  in  Mr.  Fltsherbert'a  family, 
e  was  the  minlatcr  of  the  pariah,  and  acted  aa  domastle 


**  The  consideration  of  the  numerous  papers 
of  which  he  was  possessed  seems  to  have  struck 
Johnson*s  miod  with  a  sudden  anxiety  ;  and,  as 
tbey  were  in  great  confusion,  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  he  had  not  intrusted  some  faithful 
and  discreet  person  with  the  care  snd  selection 
of  them ;  instead  of  which  he,  in  a  precipitate 
manner,  burnt  masses  of  them,  as  I  should  ap- 
prehend, with  little  regard  to  diaprimination.  .  .  . 
Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we  have 
lost,  which  were  two  quarto  volumes,  containing 
a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular  account  of  his  own 
life,  from  his  earliest  r^ollection  x"" 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  MS.,  from  which 
the  following  short  account  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Early  Life  is  copied,  was  one  «  of  the  two  volumes 
to  which  Boswell  alludes ;  although  it  is  evident, 
from  his  enumeration  of  particular  dates  in  the 
blank  pages  of  the  book,  that  he  intended  to 
l^.ve  finished  these  A  nnals,  according  to  this  plan, 
with  the  same  minuteness  of  description,  in  every 
circumstance  and  event 

This  volume  was  among  that  mass  of  papers 
whi<;h  were  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  names 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  thirty-two  pages  of 
which  were  torn  out  by  himself  and  destroyed ; 
the  contents  of  those  which  remain  are  here  given 
with  fidelity  and  exactness.  Francis  B&rber,  his 
black  servant,  unwilling  that  all  the  MSS.  of  his 
illustrious  master  should  be  utterly  lost,  preserved 
these  relics  from  the  flames.  By  purchase  from 
Barber's  widov  they  came  into  the  posseseion  ot 
the  Editor  s. 

Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  Miss  Hill 
Boothbv,  aunt  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  commenced 
at  Ashbourne,  between  the  years  1737  and  1740, 
when  he  was  upon  a  visit  at  Ashbourne  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Taylors.    As  an  evidence  of  the  value 

3  See  p.  436.— WaioBT. 

4  [It  certainly  waa  not  Mr.  Wright's  book  waa,  he 
tella  ua,  half  destroyed  on  the  1st  Dec.  1784,  and  the  two 
volumes  alluded  to  were  safe  In  Sir  J.  HawUaa's  pocket 
on  the  5th  {vUe,  p.  444).—Kd.} 

'"    -  to  the  r 


5  [So  flu*  relates  to  the  Earlfi  l^fe,  which  ia  contahied 
in  the  first  thtrty-two  pages  of  Mr.  wright*s  little  volume, 
and  which  (except  a  few  observations  Ha  some  school 
books)  la  hiaeried  in  dUftrent  parte  of  the  first  volume  of, 
thia  edition :  what  follows  relates  to  the  correapondenca 
with  Mlaa  Boothby.^ED.] 

6  [Th*s  statement  is  founded  on  the  aasertion  of  an  ano- 
nymoualady,  quoted  by  Mr.  Boswell  (oitfs,  v.  I.  p.  S9),  of 
the  conectncaa  of  which  the  Editor  had  already  eapresa- 
ed  hia  auspieion ;  but  he  now,  on  fhrthor  conoideratioa, 
disbelieves  moat,  if  not  alL  the  pardculan  of  that  state- 
ment It  appeani  certain  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  leave 
London  between  1737  and  1740.  Mrs.  Fitsherbert  waa 
not  married  till  1744.  The  flrat  of  Mlaa  Boothby's  lettera, 
dated  17S3»  aeema.  to  prove  that  her  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Johnson  was  then  recent— it  is  certainly  her  first 
UtUr  to  him.  Lord  St  Helena  doea  not  recollect  to 
have  heanl  how  Dr.  Johnson's  acqualataaee  with  his  pa- 
rents bctgan,  but  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  Dr.  Law- 
rence, who  had  married  a  Dert>yahfte  lady,  may  have 
been  the  original  link  of  acquaintance :  and  it  appears 
Hkehri  ftom  several  passages  of  these  lettrrp,  that  It  waa 
In  Us  society  that  Miss  Boothby,  on  coming  to  town  in 
1753,  made  Johnsdn's  acquaintance.  That  the  acquaint- 
ance waa  not  made  in  early  life,  and  in  Derbyshire,  seems 
clear,  and  that  Johnaon  never  waa  at  Mr.  Pitzherbert'a 
seat  is  almost  certain.  If  he  had  had  any  kieal  know- 
ledge of  it,  we  ahould  not  find  Miss  Boqthby  tHUng  htan 
that  ahe  was  *  that,  at  TIsslngton,  near  Ashbourne  In 
^rbyshire : "  nor  is  It  probable,  If  Johnson  had  irot  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Boothby  while  be  was  on  a  visit  with 
Dr.  Taylor  at  Ashbourne,  that  there  should  be  no  allusloa 
to  Dr.  Taylor,  or  to  Ashbourne,  or  to  any  such  previous 
acquaintance  In  the  whole  of  this  correepondenee.  In 
deed,  It  seena  dear,  ftem  the  hlsioiy  of  Dr.  Johason  s 
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which  he  set  upon  the  letters  that  he  lecei  red  from 
her,  he  numhered  them,  wrote  the  dates  upon 
them,  aod  bad  them  bound  toeefher  hi  one  rolrnne. 
His  intimacy  and  correspondence  with  Miss  H. 
Bdothby  were  uninterruptedly  continued  till  her 
death. 

To  say  that  these  letters  do  credit  to  the  under- 
standing of  that  lady  is  faint  praise.  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  said  of  her,  that  ^  she  had  the  best  undei^ 
standing  he  ever  met  with  in  any  humaA  being  i.'* 

As  they  betray  no  family  secrete,  but  Contain 
reflections  upon  serious  anci  literary  subjects,  and 
display  with  what  benevolent  ardour  Dr.  Jolmson 
Taiued  her  friendship,  they  form  an  interestingand 
proper  appendage  to  this  little  tract  The  Doc* 
toi^s  letters  to  Miss  Boothby  are  printed  in  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  Collection,  and  in  BoswelPs  Life  of  hims. 

The  original  MSS.  are  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities,  beloiigiiie 
to  the  Editor ;  which  is  open  to  the  ini 


inspection  of 


the  public 
l^iehfield,  9d  Maiefa,  1806 

LETTER  t 

'*MI88  BOOTBBT  TO  PR.  JOHNSON. 

M30tliJia]r,i753. 

*'  Sir, — I  assure  you  I  esteemed  your  request 
to  write  to  and  hear  from  me,  as  an  honour  done 
me,  and  received  your  letter  with  much  pleasure. 
Most  people,  and  particularly  a  lady^  would 
tremble  at  taking  up  the  pen  to  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Johnson ;  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
experiencing  so  much  candour  and  goodness  in 
the  man,  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  eminent  senius^ 
extensive  learning,  accurate  judgment,  ana  every 
other  happy  talent  which  distinguish  and  com- 
plete  the  authour.  tn  a  correspondence  with  you, 
sir,  I  am  confident  I  shall  be  so  far  from  hazard- 
ing any  thing  b^  a  discovery  of  my  literary  po- 
verty, that  in  this  view  i  shall  be  so  much  the 
more  a  gainer:  a  desire  to  be  such  will  be  a  mo- 
tive sumcient  to  engage  your  generosity  to  supply 
me  out  of  your  large  stock,  as  far  as  1  am  caplaole 
of  receiving  so  high  an  advantage. 

^  Indeed  you  greatly  overr&te  my  poor  capacity 
to  follow  the  great  examples  of  virtue,  which  are 
deeply  engraven  in  my  heart  One  s  of  the  most 
eminent  of  these  you  have  seen,  and  justly  ad- 
mired and  loved.  It  is  but  a  faint  ray  of  that 
brightness  of  virtue  which  shone  in  her,  through 
every  part  of  her  life,  which  is,  as  by  reflection 
only,  to  be  seen  in  me,  her  unworthy  substitute  in 
the  care  of' her  dearest  remains. 

"Let  me  be^  you  therefore  to  give  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due.  Treat  me  as  a  friend,  dear 
sir ;  exercise  the  kindest  ofiice  of  one  towards  me ; 
tell  me  my  faults,  and  assist  me  in  rectifying  them. 

own  life,  that  he  had  not  been  down  to  St^flbrdtbire,  or 
Ilerbyshire,  ftom  1737  till  after  his  mother*^  death  in 
175B ;  nor  even,  the  Editor  believes,  till  aAer  the  grant  of 
biB  pension  in  1702.— £p.] 

1  [Another  grow  error  of  Mr.  Wrlitfat :  Johnaoa  said 
this,  not  of  Misi  ^MfAfty,  bat  of  Mrs.  PUdktrbert,  See 
mt«,  vol.  i.  p.  SO.— £d.] 

a  [Only  one  of  his  letters  is  published  by  Mr:  Boswell, 
**  the  merits  of  the  others  not  being,"  said  he,  (an£«,  p. 
376,  n.)  "  so  apparent."  The  truth  probably  was,  that 
Boswell  thought  they  were  written  in  a  style  that  might 
afford  some  scope  to  ridicule  or  misrepresentation  against 
bis  revered  friend.— En.] 

a[Mrs.  Fttxherbert, who  had  died  aibwmootlis  before. 


I>o  not  giVe  me  the  leaat  nuan  to  ^ouliC  jmv 
sincerity  by  any  thing  that  has  the  air  of  compli- 
ment Female  vanity  has,  I  bdieve,  no  ansafl 
share  in  the  increase  of  the  difficnlties  yo«  haw 
found  in  one  part  of  your  labours,  I  mean  that  ef 
explaining  in  your  f)ictionary  the  geoenl  and 
popular  language.  Yott  ahoold  tfaerefere  treat 
this  vanity  as  an  enem^r,  and  be  irery  far  firan 
throwing  any  temptation  in  its  way. 

"  I  have  great  obligations  to  Dr.'Lawreneeand 
his  family.  They  have  hearts  like  yoora ;  and 
therefore  I  do  not  wonder  they  are  partial  ia 
judging  of  me,  who  have  a  friendly  and  grateful 
heart.  You  are  in  the  right :  I  should  have  beco 
most  heinously  oflended,  if  tob  had  onitted  a 
particular  inquiry  afler  my  dear  charge.  They 
are  all  six  4  in  perfect  health,  and  can  make  as 
much  noise  as  any  six  children  in  England:  They 
amply  reward  all  my  daily  labours  for  them :  tile 
eldest  has  her  dear  mother's  disposition  and  capa- 
city. I  am  enabled  to  march  on  steadily  with  my 
shattered  frame ;  how  long  I  think  not  et^  hk 
cheerfully  wait  for 

« Kfaid  Natnrs's  signal  of  retreat' 

whenever  it  pleases  God. 

"  I  hope,  however,  to  see  yon  the  antbonr  of  a 
Great  Dictionary  before  I  go,  and  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  joining  with  a  whole  nation  in  yoar 
applause ;  and  when  you  have  put  into  their  hands 
the  means  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English 
language- with  as  muim  purity  and  propriety  as  it 
is  capable  of  being  spoken  and  wrote,  give  me 
leave  to  recommend  to  vou  your  fjitnre  studies 
and  labours — let  them  all  he  dereted  to  the  gleiy 
of  Gh)d,  to  exempKfy  the  true  use  of  all  languages 
and  tongues.  The  vanity  of  all  human  wishec, 
vou  have  finely  and  forcibly  proved ;  what  is  then 
left  for  you,  but  to  seek  afler  certain  and  ] 
nent  happiness,  divine  and  eternal  gooda, 

(*  These  goods  he  graals,  who  grsnts  4te  power  to  gaiB,* ) 

and  with  all  the  great  talents  bestowed  on  you,  to 
call  others  to  the  same  pursuit  How  should  I 
rejoice  to  see  your  pen  wholly  employed  in  the 
glorious  Christian  c  '     '''        "  '^ 

of  pleasantness; 
paths  to  peace.  Wtierever  you 
most  Interesting  subject  of  religion  in  your  Ram- 
blers, I  have  warmly  wished  you  neyer  to  choose 
any  other.  You  see,  eir,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
indul^  the  liberty  yon  have  aven  meof  oonrers- 
ing  with  you  in  this  way.  But  I  wijl  not  ptease 
myself  longer  at  the  hazard  of  tiring  you.  Ghie  re* 
quest,  however,  I  must  make ;  some  of  those  parts 
of  your  life,  which,  you  ^y,  you  pass  in  idleness, 

4  [These  six  ehUdrea  were,  as  Lord  Sti  Helens  tnlbras 
me,  Judith,  bom  1748,  whom  Mlas  Aootbby  calli  Ifim 
Pitzherbert,  a  younc  pemm  of  nneommoa  pmrnaise,  bat 
who  died  in  17»;  William,  bora  in  1748|  created  a  ba- 
roDSi  in  1783,  the  fbfher  of  the  present  Sir  Hemy  nta> 
lierlmt;  John  and  Thomas,  who  both  Aed  yoons;  HcH 


your  pen  wnoiiy  empioyeo  in  me 

an  cause ;  inviting  all  into  the  waya 

I ;  proving  and  diaplaying  the  only 

Wherever  you  have  choeen  this 


oa,  bora  4n  17S1,  married  to  H.  GaUvy  KniRiit,  Esq; 

died  in  18S3,  leaving  an  only  son,  weD  Jcnown  in  die  li 

rary  world ;  and,  lastly;  Lord  St.  Helens,  MraMif,  bi 


a  few  weeks  before  bis  mother's  death,  who  e^Jnya, 
tppy  to  add,  ezeelient  health,  and  Is  dii 
fiuisbed  by  the  elegant  amenity  of  hia 


pleasanti 
Inir  and 


£ditor  Is  haf^ 


„ktry  and  acuteness  of  hla  con  venation.  It  Is  | 
Inv  and  eonsolaiory  to  And  la  one  old  anougli  to  have 
been  ibr  thirty  years  known  to  Dr.  Jofanaon,  aocli  an  tf 
ample  of  tlie  amis  aoM  m  tarf^n  tcao.— ESb] 
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|»ny,'forthefutnre,  beetow  <m  one  who  baB  a 
great  regard  for  7011,  Will  hivhiy  Talae  every  teeti- 
monj  ^  jovn  etteem,  and  is,  air,  your  maofa 
obliged  friend  and  hvnnble  servant, 

«*H.  BOOTBBT. 

**  My  good  wiahee  attend  Mi^  WiUiams  1.  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  ratama  yott  bis  oompthnents.  We  are 
Iftow  at  TiaaiDgton,  near  Aahboame,  Derbyshire.'* 

LETTER  II.' 

.  **TiMlngton,  4tli  Dec  17S3. 

"Dbar  8111,-^You  might  be  Very  sure  that 
something  extraordinary,  and  nnavoidable  must 
keep  me  so  long  silent,  to  a  person  whom  from 
every  motive  I  esteem  and  regard,  and  conse- 
quently love  to  converse  jwith.  I  will  honestly 
own  to  you  likewise,  that  I  was  extiremely  pleased 
with  your  letter,  as  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I 
ever  read  in  ray  lifl^  and  longed  to  praise  you  in 
reply  to  it,  as  a  proof  of  my  being  oonvinqod  that, 
-aa  a  friend,  I  owed  you  this  honest  tribute.  But, 
alas !  all  my  purposes  of  writing  were  prevented  ^ 
first,  by  a  series  of  family  en|;agements  and  per* 
plexities,,  which  much  affected  me,  and  lately,  by 
what,  I  believe,  is  in  part  the  consequence  of  them, 
flick  nesa.  1  have  a  very  tender  weak  body,  and  it 
10  next  to  a  miracle  it  has  stood  up  so  long  as  for 
'seven  months  withput  one  day's  confinement  to 
a  room ;  but,  on  last  Friday  se'nnight,  a  .violent 
fit  of  the  colic  seized  me,  and,  till  yesterday,  dis- 
abled me  from  going  out  of  my  room.  I  am 
now,  thank  Qod,  recovering,  and  only  low,  wealL 
and  languid.  My  dear  children  have  been  and 
are  all  well,  except  aome  trifling  colds  .and  little 
disorders :  and  for  them .  nothing  is  too  hard  to 
auffer,  too  arduous  to  attempt;  my  confidence  is 
fltronv,  founded  on  a  rock«;  and  j  am  assured  I 
shall  be  supported  for  them,  till  it  pleases- Qod  to 
raise  them  up  a  better  helper.  O,  certainly,  I 
allow  a  friend  may  be  a  comfort,  and  a  ^reat  one ; 
and,  I  assup  you,  dear  sir,  your  last  kind  tootice 
of  me  brought  comfort  with  it,  for  which  1  thank 
you.  Please  not  to  mention  any  thing  more  of 
me  in  Essex-street,  or  to  any,  than  that  various 
engagements  and  sickness  have  made  me  appear 
negligent  I  am  no  complainer,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, think  &tery  dispensation  of  Providence  a 
blessing ;  en'joif  the  sweet  portion,  nor  quarrel 
with  the  medicinal  draught,  because  it  ii  bitter. 
What  I  have  hinted  to  you,  of  perplexity,  &c.  is 
in  the  confidence  of  friendship. 

«  May  all  your  labours  be  blest  with  success  ! 
Excuse  my  trembling  hand,  which  cannot  do 
more  at  preaent  than  assure  you  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  much  obliged  and  aincere  friend, 

*«HL   BOOTHBT. 

"  Some  acquaintance  of  mine  at  a  distance  will 
have  it  that  you  sometimes  write  an  Advetdwrer; 
for  thia  reason,  because  they  like  some  of  those 

Kpers  better  than  any,  except  the  RanAlern,  I 
ve  not  seen  any.  Pray  tell  me  if  I  most ;  for, 
if  your  pen  baa  any  share  in  them,  I  shall  take  it 
ill  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  Be  so  ^ood  as  to 
let  me  hear  from  you,  wheq.you  have  leisure.'* 


1  [Had  there  been  an  old  friondahlp,  fonned  In  Deibv- 
•bire,  the  infonnalkm  Uiat  ahe  was  mv  at  TitHikfUm, 
M»mr  Atkhtmrnt^  te  Dm^akiu^  wmild  have  been  quite 
Sttpexflttous^— Eo.] 


LETTER  IIL 


,  '.*Tiadi«tcni,S9thDee.n53L 
*<DEAa  SIR,— You. very  obligingly  say,  «Few 
are  00  buav  as  not  to  find  time  to  do  what  they 
delight  in  doing.'  That  I  have  been  one  of  those 
few,  my  not  having  tiU  now,  found  time  to  an- 
swer your  last  kindietter  may  ooavince  you:  My 
indisposition,  and  confinement  on  that  account, 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  double  my  application 
for  my  little  ftock ;  and^as  my  strength  mcreased, 
I  found  occasions  to  exercise  its  increase  also ;  so 
that  I  really  have  hot  had  a  moment -to  epara, 
I  know  you  will  be  better  pleased  to  infer  from 
hOnoe  that  mv  health  is  much  mended,  than  you 
would  be  with  the  finest  and  most  artful  arrange- 
ment of  aostract  reasoning  that  ever  was  penned. 
I  have  been  a  gpeat  moralixer;  and,  perhaps,  if 
all  my  apeculatiye  chaitis  were  linked  togetbes^ 
they  would  fiD  a  folio  as  lar«e  as  the  largest  of 
those  many  wrote  by  ^  pbiloeopbical  Duchess 
of  Newcastle,  and  be  just  as  useful  as  her  I»- 
bovrs.  But  I  have  wMly  |;iven-  op  all  attempCi 
of  this  sort,  convinced  by  experieocb  that  they 
could  at  most  afford  only  a  present  relief*.  The 
one  remedy  for  all  and  every  kind  of  eonow, 
the  deeply  experieniced  royal-  prophet  thus  ex* 
presses: 

«*  In  the  multitude  of  sorrows  which  I  had  m 
my  heart,  thy  cpmfoDs  have  refreshed  my  spuK' 

•  Tbe  aoveieign  balm  fifit  evtsry  heart-felt  wound 
la  only  in  the  Heavedhr  OUead-fbund, 
Whate'pr  the  aage  pbUoaophen  pretrnd, 
Man'a  wisdom  may  awhile  man's  ptdn  aaspend : 
Bmt  ean  no  more— wisdom  divine  must  cure, 
And  love  Inspire,  which  all  thlncs  can  endure.' 

"  As  I  think;  I  write ;  and  express  my  thoughts 
in  words  that  first  offer,  sans  premeditation,  aa 
you  see.  As  t  have  told  you  Worn,  I  write  to 
the  friend,  not  to  the  Mr.  Johnson,  who  himself 
writes  better  than  any  man.  I  ehall  comply  with 
your  request,  and  not  inclose  this ;  though  at  the 
same  time  I  am  consdotts  I  have  so  litUe  claim 
to  a  place  among  your  riches,  that  a  waste  paper 
dravirer  will  be  a  much  properer  one  for  my  poor 
productions :  however,  if  they  have  tfcds  merit, 
and  you  reg^ard  them  as  pnoofs  thatt  much  esteem 
YOU,  they  will  answer  my  purpose,  which  is  that  of 
being  renrded  as,  de^ar  air,  your  afiectionate  and 
sincere  fnend,  .        («H.  Boothbt. 

"My  jewela  are  all  well. 

"  O^e  reason  (^t  my  inclosing  my  former  letten 
was  the  not  being  sore  of  yoor^right  direction,  but 
J  hope  I  have  recollected  one.  You  have  nol 
answered  my  question  s  in  my  last  postscript'* 

LETTER  IV. 

» Saturday,  lOth  Feb.  1754. 
"Dear  sir,— I  could  almost  think  you  had 
been  long  ailent  a  on  purpose  that  ypu  might  make 
the  prettiest  refieotions  on  that  silence  imaginable ; 
but  I  know  you  never  need  aiixiliaries ;  your  own 
powers  are  on  every  occasion  abundantly  suffi- 
cient I  come  now  only,  aa  it  were,  to  cafl  upon 
you  in  a  hurry,  and  to  tell  you  I  am  going  to  Bath.. 
So  it  is  determined  for  me.   Lodgings  are  taken;. 

a  ritelative  to  tbe  .^Awaterer.—En.] 

4  [It  li  evident  that  Jofanwrn's  sbaie  of  the  eorreapoB- 
denee  was  considerable,  but  except  a  few  towaids  ths- 
dose,  none  of  his  Mtea  have  been  prasetved^Eal 
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and  on  Monday  we  are  to  act  eut,  Mr.  Fitzher- 
bert,  the  two  eldest  dear  onea,  and  myself.  Thia 
change  of  place  for  aix  or  eight  weeks  I  niuat 
tiotjfy  to  you,  for  fear  I  abonid  be  deprived  of  a 
letter  of  yoara  a  day  longer  than  your  own  affairs 
make  necessary,  if  nothing  unforeseen  preventa^ 
Mrs,  Hill  Boothbyynli  Be  found  on  the  S«ttf A 
Parade^  Balhj  by  a  letter  directed  there,  after  the 
next  week,  for  we  shall  travel  slowly. 

<<I  will  add  a  few  more  words,  though  I  am 
very  busy,  and  a  very  few  wall  fully  show  my 
thoughts  on  maralUy.  The  Saviour  of  the  world, 
truth  itself  says,  '  He  came  not  to  destroy  the  /ato, 
but  to  fulfil  tt.» 

'*  I  wonder  not  at  your  h^itating  to  impart  a 
secret  to  a  woman ;  but  am  the  more  obliged  to 
you  for  communicating  it  as  a  aecret,  after  ao 
hesitating.  Such  a  mark  of  your  deliberate  conr 
fidence  shaH  be  strictly  regarded;  and  I  shall 
aeek  for  letter  T  i,  that  f  may  read  with  redoubled 
pleasure.  I  wattt  to  know  when  the  Great  tHc- 
Honary  will  prove  itaelf  truly  so,  by  appearing. 
£very  thing  that  relates  to  Mr.  Johnson  haa  tlye 
best  wiahes  of  a  friendly  heart ;  here  I  include 
Mra^  Williams,  and  desire  she  will  accept  her 
ahare,  which  I  am  sure  she  will  with  pleasure,  on 
account  of  my  being,  dear  sir,  your  sincere  friend, 
and  much  obliged  humble  servant, 

«  H.   BOOTHBT. 

**  P.&As  a  friend  of  yoora  and  Dr.L[awrence]'s, 
and  one  who  aeema  worthy  to  be.  auch,  I  am  so- 
licitous to  inqaire'atter'the  health  of  Dr.  Bathurst  9. 

**  Excuse  hurry  and  its  efi^ts— 1  mean  my 
health  ia  very  weak,  and  I  have  much  to  da" 

LETTER  V. 

**  Bath,  nth  March,  1754. 
**Dbar  am,— It  ia  impossible  for  me  not  to 
pay  due  regard  to  your  kind  aolidtude  for  my 
better  health.  I  aball  therefore  begin  this  letter, 
as  you  eniotn  me,  with  an  account  of  it,  and  tell 
you  it  really  is  better.  The  Waters  did  not  agree 
with  me  for  some  days  after  I  began  drinking 
them ;  but  a  little  medicinal  assistant  administered 
by  Dr.  Hartley  has  so  reconciled  us,  that  for  a 
week  past  they  have  been  very  salutary,  jgiven 
me  an  appetite,  strength  to  use  exercise  without 
fatigue,  whole  nights  of  sweet  sleep,  and,  what 
some  people  here  would  -even  prefer  to  these,  bet- 
ter looks.  For  all  these  I  am  truly  thankful  to 
the  giver  of  all  good.  You  are  doubtful  whether 
I  am  not  hurt  by  needless  anxiety.  Be  no  longer 
80 ;  but  be  sure  I  am  not ;  "  siimcient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  is  my  preservative  from 
all  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow.  I  look  not 
forward  but  to  an  eternity  of  peace  and  joy,  and 
in  this  view  all  vain  aolicltude  for  the  thin 


this  life  is  taken  away. 


linga  of 


1  (de«  ante,  ▼.  \.  p.  106,  Editor*!  note.  There  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  thpt  Johnwrn  was  the  author  of  ^ 
papefB  in  the  ^dventmrr  marked  T.,  and  ft  aeema  |iroUa- 
ble,  ftom  Mtw  Boothby'e  emphatic  statement,  that  she 
will  rpad  them  with  redmMed  pleasure,  that  Johnson 
bad  told  her  that  thair  common  IHend,  Dr.  Bathurst,  had 
some  interest  hi  these  papers. .  This  supports  Mrs.  Wil- 
naina*s  version,  to  which  Johnson  hhnself  aaaented, 
though  it  does  not  eitplsSn  how  Johnson,  distressed  as  he 
was,  conid  ai!brd  to  transfer  to  Dr.  Bathurst  the  profits 
of  his  labours.— Ed.] 

a  (This  and  the  preceding  paragraplw  confirm  the  idea 


Hut,  at  Dr.  Lawrence's  she  bad  become  acquainted  with 
Johnson  Miss  WUUamsi  and  Dr.  Ba(hurst>-ED.~ 


'*  You  find  pleaanie  m  wiitrng  letten^  and  to 
ma.  I  will  put  a  atop  to  your  fur&«r  io^oiry  into 
the  cause  of  this,  by  most  truly  assuring  you, 

Jrou  £ive  me  a  very  ffeat  pleasure  m  readins  your 
ettm.  I  earnestly  wish  to  be  indeed  your  tnend ; 
and  as  far  aa  I  am  capable  ef  i>ei|ig  auch,  1  beg 
you  always  to  be  certain  you  a^  conferring  an 
obligation  when  you  confide  in  me,  or  command 
me.  Immediately  after  I  received  ^^our  last  letter, 
I  tripped  to  the  bookaellci'B  for  the  GentUmm's 
Magazine  2 :  many  masterly  strokes  in  the  picture 
would  have  made  the  hand  known  to. me,  had  not 
you  named  it  You  will  pot  be  displeased  when 
I  tell  you,  one  circumstance  drew  from  me  a  silent 
tear,  viz.  *otie  of  the  last  acts  of  reason^'*  &c  and 
this  melting  was  part  from  natural  tendemesa, 
part  from  sympathy.  How  then  can  I  condemn 
your  sorrow  7  Yet  I  must,  even  because  I  have 
myaelf  formerly  been  overwhelmed  with  fruitleaa 
gnef  for  the  loss  of  a  friend ;  and  therefore  by 
miserable  experience  can  warn  all  from  splitting 
on  this  rock.  Fly  frotn  it.  Many  are  the  re- 
sources shown  to  fiy  to^  but  believe  me,  there  ia 
but  one  that  can  avail — religion. 

My  situation  here  allows  me  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  time  to  myselC  Mr.  Fitzherbert  loves 
company,  and  has  a  sood  deal.  I  have  some 
acquaintance,  and  a  few  friends  here,  who  by. 
turns  engage  me. '  Thus,  though  I  never  go  into 
the  public  Scenes  here,  I  can  seldom  be  alone : 
but  I  was  determined  to  secure  half  an  hour,  to 
thank  you,  and  to  tell  you,  whenever  you  favour 
me  with  your  letters,  no  enga^ementa  ahall  pre- 
vent my  assuring  you,  I  receive  them  in  every 
place  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  am,  ana 
shall  be,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  H.  BOOTHVT. 

"Overlook  all  defects." 

,  LETTER  VI. 

»^Bath,  1st  April,  1751. 
"  Dea&  bib, — ^That  you  find  my  health  and 
well-being  of  consequence  enough  to  be  solicitous 
about,  ia  a  consideration  so  pleasing  to  me,  that 
it  is  impoasible  your  inquiries  after  them  should 
ever  be  troublesome  j  and  I  have  so  high  an 
opinion  of  your  judgment,  that,  were  I  ao  aituated 
aa  t^  consult  it  properiy,  and  clearly  alate  my 
questions,  no  nervous  fine  lady  in  Bath  can  mora 
frequently  have  recourse  to  her  doctor  for  advicei 
than  I  snould  have  to  you  for  youra  in  every 
doubtful  point  of  conduct  The  extreme  cold  baia 
afiTected  me ;  but,  on  the  whole,  1  am,  thank  God, 
better  than  when  I  first   came  to  thia  place: 

3  In  the  OentlemmCs  Magatmt  for  Febraaiy,  I^Sl,  pi 
81,  is  inserted  the  thirtieth  number  of  the  ^  AdTentnrcr,** 
dated  Febraaiy  17, 1753,  which  wu  written  bjr  Dr.  John- 
son. In  the  same  Magazine,  the  account  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Gamester  seems  also  to  have  been  written  by 
him.— WawBT.  [Mr.  Wright's  note  Is  careleBB  and  cno- 
neoustn  an  abnost  incredible  degree.  The  tUntfit*  nun. 
her  of  the  'Mventurer  was  nH  written  by  Dr.  Jphnaoo, 
whose  first  paper  is  the  Hurtf-Jhvrtk,  Nor  does  Misa 
Boothhy  sHude  to  the  Oentiem^*9  Mofmtmg  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1753,  but  10  that  for  1754 ;  and  in  which  there  Is 
not  (any  more  than  in  the  former)  any  paper  of  the  jSd- 
venturer  written  by  Johnson.  The  "piUure*'  alluded 
to  Is  Johnson's  Life  ef  Cbv«,  the  first  arttde  In  the  Mac- 
azine  for  Februaryrn54— and  in  that  the  naaaafe  refetred 
to  Is  to  be  firand,  deaeriptive  of  Cave's  death :  "  One  ef 


».l 


the  Iwt  meU  ^ 
ike  Aand  m/Udk  is 
I  En.' 
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^and  10  dieerfiil,  that  thoce  of  my  seqaaintance 
who  think  there  is  no  other  use  for  tpirita  hut  to 
enjay  tife  m  publiet  to  speak  in  their  own  stySd, 
wonder  I  do  not  frequent,  the  rooms,  balls,  ^. 
But  the  dreaniine  part  of  mf  life  is  over,  and  all 
ray  pursuits  are  bent  towards  the  securing — 

*  A  lober  certainty  of  waking  bUa.* 

I  fly  from  dissipation  to  serious  reoollection,  a 
sort  of  labour  irtrhich  is  sucoeeded  by  a  cheerful 
rest 

^  Sir  Charles  Grandtson  I  have  .hot  read.  The 
reflection  of  having  thrown  away  much  precious 
time  formerly  in  useless  and  unprofitable  reading 
makes  me  extremely  cautious  ;  and  I  am  iir  a 
bookseller's  shop,  like-  a  bee  in  a  sardep,  which 
you  hare  seen  fly  round  and  round,  from  flower 
to  flower,  nor  ever  rests  on  any  till  it  finds  one 
which  will  yield  pure  honey.  So  I  just  touched 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  in  my  examining  flight ; 
but,  from  my  instinct,  f5ond  there  was  no  honey 
for  me.  Yet  I  am  far  from  saying  there  may  not 
be  mid  tr^  doux  for  other  kind  of  beee.  How- 
ever, I  find  (he  few  to  whose  judgment  I  pay  the 
greatest  deferonce  aereewith  you.  Mr.  Kich^ 
ardson*s  intention  I- honour  ;  but  to  apply  your 
own  words  triihrion  thia  occasion — ^^The  best 
intention  may  be  ^troublesome.'  And  perhaps 
the  same  way  and  manner  of  executing  may 
weary.  His  mistakmg  the  manners  and  life  of 
those  whom  you  trulv  say  we  eondesemd  to  call 
great  people,  is,  I  think,  very  pardonable.  It 
would  not  be  worth  a  naturalist's  while  to  spend 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  observing  the  va- 
rious tinctures  a  camelion  takes  from  eyery  body 
it  approaches ;  and  yet. he  must  do  so,  to  give  a 
true  representation  of  the  colours  of  its  life.  >  You 
can  make  the. application. 

'^I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
education.  •  I  will  labour  all  I  can  to  produce 
plenty.  But  sanguine  hopes  will  never  tempt  me 
to  feel  the  torture  of  cutting  disappointment  I 
have  seen  even  Paul  plant  and  Apollos  water  in 
vain,  and  am  convinced  God  only  can  give  the 
increase  9L  Mine  is  a  fruitful  soil.  Miss  Fitz- 
herbert  ia  yet  every  thing  I  can  wish.  Her  eldest 
brother,  a  fine  lively  boy ;  but,  entre  not»,  too  in- 
dulgent a  father  will  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
be  sent  to  school — the  sooner  the  better.  Do  you 
know  of  any  school  Where  a  boy  of  six  years  old 
would  be  taken  care  of,  chiefly  as  to  his  morals, 
and  taught  English,  French,  kc,^  till  of  a  fit  age 
for  a  public  school  7 

"  You  do  not  say  a  word  of  the  Dictionaiy. 
Miss  Fitzherbert  and  I  are  impatient  for  its  publi- 
cation. I  know  you  will  be  so  indulgent  to  a 
friend,  as  to  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
fi-om  you  soon.  My  sincere  regard  and  best  wishes 
will  always  attend  you,  as  I  ain,  dear  sir,  your  ob- 
liged and  a^tionate  friend,       <*  H.  Boothbt. 

*^  A  rainy  day  haa. prevented  my  drinking  the 
waters,  or  1  should  have  hazarded  the  head-ache, 
rather  than  have  been  longer  silent" 

1  [Johmon,  in  one  of  hb  lettera,  had  evidently  eiproai 
ed  some  apprehenflloo,  that, '*  with  the  best  hitentionii, 
he  might  be  troubleaome/*  n te  Boothby  hints  that  inch 
an  apprcb«iSlon  on  hh  part  wan  nnfounded.— Ed.] 
.  9  I "  f  have  planted,  Ajiolloe  watered  but  God  gave  the 
fcicreaM."    1  Cor.  Ui.  6.— EnJ  ' 
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LETTER  VII. 

"Bath,  90th  May,  1754. 

<*  Dear  sol,— How  was  I  surprised  this  morn- 
ing,  when,  on  opening  a  letter  from  you,  with  the 
pleasing  expectation  of  its  being  a  reply  to  one 
1  wrote  to  you  above  a  week  agO)  I  round  you 
kindly  complaining  of  nfy  silence.  The  reflec- 
tions you  begin  your  letter  with  seemed  to  me,  at 
first,  as  if  you  had  mistaken  in  directing  it  to  me, 
as  I  well  knew  I  felt,  and  had  very  lately  ex- 
pressed, a  regard  you  could  not  have  the  least 
doubt  of.  The  servant  assures  me  he  put  my 
letter  into  the  post^oz  himself.  The  post-master 
assures  me,  none  put  there  ever  fail.  Yet  some- 
how this  has  failed. '  I  shall  be  Soriy  if  it  does  not 
reach  you,  as  there  were  some  parts  of  it  (for  it 
was  no  short  one)  wrote  with  the  freedom  and 
confidenco  of  friendship ;  and  the  whole  suffi* 
cient  to  prove  I  am  never  long  silent,  but  from 
necessity.  If  this  wanderer  does  at  last  find  you,, 
dear  sir,  signify  its  arrival  as  sooA  as  possible  to 
me.  I  would  not  have  any  thing  lost  which 
would  be  of  the  least  value  to  you.  fiut  if  it  is 
lost,  my  intention  and  execution  of  it  will  still  re- 
main as  testimonies  for  me ;  and  if  it  is  possible 
any  one  of  your  friends  could  give  occasion  for. 
imputations  of  inconstancy  and  unkind  ness,  you 
may  be  assured  I  am,  on  motives  which  are  inva- 
liable,  dear>  sir,  yotir  aflectionate  friend, 

'♦H.  Boothbt. 

<<We  are  to  leave  this  place  on  Tuesday  the 
SSth,  and  set  out  for  Tissington,  where  I  long  to 
ba  I  hopo  to  take  mucli  better  health  thither,  for 
the  use  otmy  dear  little  nursery." 

LETTER  VIU. 

«  Tisrington,  flck  Jane,  17M. 

<<  Dbar  sib, — The  first  leisure  moment  I  have, 
is  most  justly  due  to  the  compliance  with  your 
kind  request  to  be  informed  or  our  arrival  here ; 
and  with  much  pleasure  I  tell  yov,  that,  after  a 
yerv  good  journey  of  four  days,  we  were  met 
with  the  bloom  of  health,  and  the  endearing 
smiles  of  innocence,  last  Friday,  at  Tissington. 
The  seasationa  of  jo^  and  thank^lness  I  experi- 
enced on  this  interview  with  the  little  creatures 
are  not  to  be  described  :  but,  I  am  persuaded,  no 
heart  but  hen  who  bequeathed  them  to  me,  «ver 
80. truly  owned  or  received  them  as  children; 

'*  The  loss  of  that  letter  I  can  no  way  account 
for— think  no  more  of  it  The  subject  of  part  of 
it  was.  my  tbdn  situation,  and  some  reflections  on 
the  exceeding  decline  of  conversation  I  observed 
in  general :  m  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  othe* 
propriety  than  that  of  trifling  French  words  to  tri- 
fling somethings,  not  worthy  of  being  called 
thoughts.    1  mentioned  ^doeniuren,  &.c.  and  ex- 

1>ressed.  as  well  as  I  could,  tny  particular  satis- 
action  in  Mr.  Johnson's  bullion,  or  rather  pure 
steriing,  amidst  the  tinsel  base-mixed  stuff*  I  met 
with,  and  the  high  value  I  set  on  his  letters.  I 
gave  you  an  atwtract  of  Farneworth's  Histonr, 
which  I  have  not  time  to  repeat  I  thank  yon  for 
thinking  of  a  school,  anu  recommendins  one. 
Your  recommendation  would  immediately  fix  me, 
if  I  alone  was  to  determine.  Two  have  been 
particularly  recommended  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
Fttlham  and  Wandsworth ;  and  we  have  for  some 
time  been  making  all  the  inquiry  we  can  into. 
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both.  The  last  I  hvn  many  objections  to.  I 
Bhell  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  more  particular 
account  of  your  (rieod ;  a»— bow  maiw  boys  he 
takee—hia  rules  and  ratee— «iid  also  if  be  lias  a 
French  and  dancing  master.  I  am  strongly  bias- 
sed towards  a  man  you  speak  so  well  of.  Thatr— 
well  instructed  in  virtue,  is  thethingl  want :  and 
a  visit  from  you  now  and  then,  to  confirm  this 
instruction,  is  a  high  inducement  To  some 
proper  place  I  hope  T  shall  be  permitted  to  teke 
this  dear  boy  this  summer,  when  1  also  hope  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  know  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  you  to  assist  me  in  an  affair  of  such 
consequence,  on  many  accounts ;  and  t  shall  not 
say  any  mora  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert  about  Fulham 
till  1  hear  from  you  ;  which  I  assure  you,  I  never 
do  without  great  satisfaction ;  as  I  am,  defur  sir, 
your  obUgedand  afiectionato  friend, 

"  H.  BOOTBST. 

"Excuse  the  effects  of  hurry.  1  have,  a  cold  I 
brought  from  Bath  ;  otherwise  I  am  in  much  bet^ 
ter  health  than  I  have  been  for  above  twelve 
months  past*' 

LETTER  IX.      . 

»  Ttadnglon,  1st  July,  1784. 

"Dear  sn,— Truth  is  mydefight:  noestab- 
tishmentof  custom  will,  I  hope,  ever  make  me  de- 
viate from  it  And  as  an  eacuse  seems  to  me-  a 
kind  of  screen,  which  haa.at  least  the  appearmnce 
•f  concealing  something  we  would  not  nave  seen, 
I  make  none.  Nor  shall  I  now  say.  more  upon 
my  long  silence,  than  that  I  have  thought  and 
felt  it  such  myself,  and  from  thence  leavtB  you  to 
infer  that  it  has  been  unavoidable*  Your  lastlet> 
ter  was  such  a  one  as  I  expected  from  you  on  such 
a  subject— that  is,  so  clear,  full,  candid,  sensible, 
kind«  and  friendly,  as  I  hardly  ever  saw  from  any 
other.  If  1  had  your  talent  of  expression,  I  could 
expatiate  on  this  letter  with  great  pleasure ;  but 
as  I  have  not,  I  must  deny-  myself  this  indul- 
gence, and  treasure  up  those  observations  I  have 
made  for  my  own  upe,  whkh  if  I  could  in  the  best 
manner  express,  you  do  not  need  for  yours.  I 
communicated  what  yon  said  of  Mr.£lphinst6n  i 
to  Mr.  Fitxherbert,  who  desires  me  to  say,  with 
his  regard  to  you,  that  he  is  much  obliged  to  you, 
but  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Elpfainston  is  not  the 
person  he  would  cbooee.  Though  Mr.  Fitzher- 
iMsrt  is  no  warm  party  man,  yet  I  believe,  the 
**  Seoiehnutn**  ana  **  •Vonjuror"  would  be  insu- 
perable objections.  Fulham,  I  think,  will  be  cho. 
sen,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  hope  of  your  seeing 
this  dear  boy  sometimes  is  a  comfortable  one ; 
thank  you  for  it  His  going  from  home,  and  at 
a  distance,  I  am  sure  you  would  see  the  necessi- 
tv  of,  could  I  lay  before  vou  the  reasons  which 
daily  urge  me  to  feel  it.  Less  evils  must  be  sub* 
mitted  to,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  greater.  I 
cannot  help,  with  mdch  pity,  regarding  a  mere 
fox-hunter  as  an  animal  little  superior  to  those  he 
pureuea,  and  dreading  every  path  that  seems  to 
lead  towards  this  miserable  cbsM. 

<<My  health  continues  tolerable,  thank  God  ; 
yours,  and  every  other  good,  I  sincerely  wish  you. 
If  present  resolutions  hold,  I  may  have  the  pleas- 

I  Mr.  Junes  EhihlnaioQ,  who  kept  aaehool  at  Kensliiff- 
ton.— Wriobt.  [See  mU,  voL  I  p.  85.  We  gather 
from  this  tetter  that  Mr.  Elphlnston  was  a 


me  of  seeinff  and  convenbjg  with  yo« ;  hovever^ 
I  hope  for  that  of  hearing  frem  you.  I  beg  yo« 
never  to  let  me  lose  one  of  your  reflectimis  upon 
life.  Drop  them  on  the  paper  just  as  they  arise 
from  your  mind  :  I  love  them,  and  profit  by  them, 
and  I  am  pleased  paiticulariy  sometimes  to  find 
one  of  my  own,  brightened  and  adorned  with 
your  strong  and  masterly  colouring,  which  gives 
me  back  the  image  of  my  mind,  like  the  meeting 
an  old  acquaintance  after  absence,  buteztiemely 
improved.  I  have  no  reason,  I  own,  to  expect  a 
letter  from  you  soon ;  but  think  not  that,  because  I 
have  not  before  now  desired  one,  I  do  not  deserve 
one,  because  I  can  with  truth  assure  you  I  have 
this  claim.  Nobody  can  more  value  your  corres- 
pondence, or  be  with  greater  esteem  than  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  friend,  and  obliged  humble  servant^ 

««H.  BOOTDT." 

LETTER  X. 

»  TiiriiiCloa,  5lh  Aagusl,  KM. 

*''  DcAA  sm, — ^I  have,  as  you  desired,  endeav- 
oured to  think  about  and  examine  your  hypotbe- 
sis  ;  but  this  dear  Uttle  bey,  and  the  change  re- 
solved on  for  him,  would  net  maffer  me  to  epecultte 
in  a.  general  way  to  much  purpose.  Most  vou 
not  aDow  our  perception  of  pain  and  of  pleasure 
to  be  in  an  equal  degree  ?  Or  does  it  not  often 
happen,  that  we-  are  even  more  sensible  to  psin 
than  pleasure  7  If  so,  those  changes  which  do 
not  increase  our  present  happiness,  will  not  ena- 
ble us  to  feel  the  next  vicissitude  of  eladness  with 
quicker,  but  only  with  equal,  or  vritn  a  less  de- 
g|ree  of  perception;  and  consequently  we  shall  be 
either  no  gainera  or  losera  on  the  wbola  And 
yet,  thoojpi  i  em  sure  I  shall  experience  the  nuth 
of  this,  it  1  only  see  yon  for  a  few  hours,  I  shall 
however  desire  to  see  you.  This  is  an  enigma  I 
leave^to  your  solution^  and  proceed  to  tell  you, 
that,  if  nothing  intervenes  to  change  it,  our  pre- 
sent resolution  is,  that  we  are  to  set  out  for  Pol- 
ham  on  Wednesdar  se*nfiight  the  14tb  of  Au- 
gust On  account  of  the  dear  little  ones  I  shall 
leave  here,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  a  speedy 
return  ;  and  prppose  steying  only  a  vreek  at  a 
friend's  in  Putney,  to  see  every  thino  fixed,  as 
well  as  I  can,  for  my  young  man.  But  I  will 
contrive  to  see  you  and  a  very  few  more  of  my 
fViends  in  town  ;  and  yon  shall  hear  from  me,  as 
to  the  when  and  where,  from  Putney.  Ybo,  full 
of  kindness,  sitting  in  your  study,. will,  1  know, 
say — ^Wby  does  she  hurry  herself  about  so?' 
I  answer,  to  save  you  the  pain  of  this  thought, 
tbattraveilins  always  is  vei^  serviceable  to  me  in 
point  of  healuL 

^  You  will  never  provoke  me  to  contradict  von, 
unless  you  contradict  roe,  without  reasons  i^n<l  ex- 
emplification to  support  your  opinion.  Tis  very 
true— all  these  things  you  have  enomereted  are 
equally  pilisble  with  a  poor  fox-hunter.  Tie  not 
in  man  to  direct,  either  his  own  or  the  way  of 
otbere  ari'ht ;  nor  do  I  ever  look  but  to  the  m- 
preme  and  all-wise  Qoveroor  of  the  miiverse, 
either  for  direction  or  vntb  hope.  I  know  you 
kindly  mean  to  avert  the  pain  of  disappointment 
by  discounging  expectetion,  but  mine  is  never 
sanguine  with  regard  to  any  thing  here.  Mine  is 
truly  a  life  of  faith,  not  of  sight  j  and  thus  I  never, 
as  Milton  says— 
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with  ittgud  to  the  dear  hoy's  ait 
forget  any  thing  you  eay  J  and 
mind  a  vefT  just  and  useful  obec 


■  'bate  one  Jet 
Of  beart  or  hope;  but  itiU  beajr  up,  aod  iceer 
Right  onward.' 

«  1  Uke  not  the  ooncluaion  of  your  laat  letter ; 
it  is  an  ill  oonpUment  to  call  that  nuan,  which  the 
person  you  speak  to  most  highly  esteems  and 
values.  Know  yourself  and  me  better  for  the 
f  utttse,  and  be  assured  you  both  are  and  ought  to 
be  much  resarded  and  faonoored  by,  dear  sir,  your 
gp«teful  ana  aflectionate  friend, 

<«  H.  Boonm. 

**  Your  dedication  1  to  your  sieat  DiciionaTy  I 
have  heard  of  in  theee  words— A  specimea  of  per- 
fection in  the  English  language.^ 

LETTER  XL 

'*  Puoiey,  9th  Augttrt,  1754. 
"  Dbak  ftn, — A»  I  promised,  this  is  to  inform 
you  of  our  being  here,  but  at  present  I  cannot  say 
more.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  with  the 
wave  and  means'  of  procuring  this  pleasure,  must 
be  deferred  for  some  days.  This  evening  we  take 
dear  Billy  to  school,  and  till  |  have  seen  how  he 
eettles^there,  I  am  fixed  here.  Form  some  little 
plan  for  me,  to  he  executed  towards  the  latter -end 
of  this  week ;  for  really  I  am  not  capable  of 
forming  any  myself  at  this  time— «nd  communt- 
oate  it  DV  the  penny-post  in  a  billet  to  me  at  Mrs. 
lyAranda's  ii|  Putney.  I  and  my  fittle  compan- 
ions here  are  well,  and  all  has  a  favourable  aspect 
situation.  1  never 
now  baveio.  my 
i  very  just  and  useful  obeervation  of  yours, 
viz.  *  The  emct  of  education  is  very  precarious^ 
But  what  can  be  hoped  without  it  ?  Though  the 
harvest  may  be  blasted,  we  must  yet  cultivate  the 
ground,*  k!L  I  am  (somewhat  abruptly)^but  I 
am,  dear  «ir,  your  much  obliged  and  affectionate 
friend,  "  H.  Boothbt." 

LETTER  XIL 

**  Bonday  evening,  Holbora-brldge. 
'*  DxAR  sia^^Do  you  think  I  would  have  been 
almost  two  days  in  town  without  seeing  you,  if  I 
could  either  have  been  at  liberty  to  have  made 
yoft  a  visit,  or  have  received  one  trom  you  1  No  ; 
you  cannot  think  so  unjustly  of  me.  The  truth 
IS,  I  have  been  in  a  hurry  ever  since  I  came 
here,  and  am  not  well  To-morrow  I  am  oblieed 
to  go  a  little  way  into  the  country.  On  Tuesday, 
Dr.  Lawrence  has  engaged  me  to  spend  the  ev^ 
ning  at  his  house,  where  I  hope  to  meet  you,  and 
fix  with  you  some  hour  in  which  to  see  you  egain 
on  Wednesday.  Thursday,  down  towards  Der- 
byshire. Thus  is  whirled  about  this  littte  roar 
cnine  ;  which,  however,  contains  a  mind  unsub- 
ject  to  rotation.    Such  you  will  always  find  it 

"H.  BOOTBBT.** 

LETTER  XIH. 

"  Patney,  83d  Aognit,  1754. 

**  Dear  sir, — ^Unless  a  very  great  change  is 

made  in  you,  you  can  never  have  the  least  reason 

to  apprehend  the  loss  of  my  esteem.    Caprice 

may  have  accompanied  the  morning,  and  perhaps 

1  (8be  moat  mean  the  Protpeettu  addreswd  to  Lord 
Chexerlleld,  wblch  bad  been  pubHsbed  so  long  before  a« 

1747,  of  which  tiie  original  maniucript,  with 

ginal  ootep  by  Lord  Cherterfleld,  te  hi  th^  po 
Mr./    •    '        -   -  -^  •- 


noon  of  my  life,  bat  my  evenine  has  banished  that 
fickle  wanderer ;  and  as  now  1  fix  not  without  de- 
liberation and  welUweighed  choice^  I«m  not  sub^ 
jeet  to  change. 

**  Your  very  kind  visit  was  a  new  obligation, 
which,  if  1  could  express  my  sense  of  it,  must  be 
less.  Common  favours  it  is  eisy  to  acknowledge, 
but  a  delicate  sensibility  to  real  proofs  of  esteem 
and  fiiendship  are  not  easily  to  be  made  known. 

t'Mr,  Millar>e  method  s  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
one,  andTfor  the  reasons  you  give  {  and 


if  he  will  please  to  carry  the  catalogue  to  Mr. 
Whiston,  by  the  time  I  sfaiall  be  in  town,  I  imagine 
he  will  have  appraised  the  books ;  and  then  we 
will  proceed  to  Uw  disposal  of  them,  as  you  shall 
judge  best.  Mr.  Pitsherbert  I  have  not  seen 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yota,  and  there- 
fore cannot  yet  say  when  I  can  again  have  thai 
pleasure ;  but  I  hope  sometime  next  week  to  re* 
pay  your  visit  I  have  an  aching  bead  to-day,  so 
mat  an  enemy  to  my  inclination,  that  it.wiU  not 
let  me  say  more  than  that  I  am,  with  much  es- 
teem and  true  regard,  dear  sir,  your  a^tionate 
friend,  «H.  Boothbt. 

"  Mrs.  D*Aranda  and  the  young  ladies  desire 
compliments.    My  regards  to  Miss  Williams." 

LETTER  XIV. 
"TiflringloB,  JStb  86pC«Bber,17S4. 

**  I>BAB  sm,--!  told  vou  I  would  call  upon  yoa 
before  I  left  London,  ii  I  could.  I  much  deeued 
to  have  seen  you  again ;.  it  was  in  my  mind  all 
Thursday,  but  so  it  happened,  it  was  not  in  my 
power.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  having  changed  hu 
mind,  and  determined  not  to  so  to  Tunbndge, 
suddenly  took  up  another  resoTutibn,  which  was  / 
to  take  a  house  in  town,  and-  engaged  me  to  go 
with  him  to  see  one  in  Cavendish-square,  whm 
I  was  the  greatest  part'  of  the  morning,  amf  met 
with  what  took  up  the  rest  of  the  day,  besides  so 
muidh  fatigue  as  would  alone  have  disabled  for 
going  out  again  after  I  got  to  Holbom.  But,  as 
we  are  likely  to  be  in  town  again  the  next  month, 
and  stay  there  long,  I  hope  I  shall  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  you,  both  where  I  shall  be 
and  at  yoOr  own  house.  Thank  Qod  we  arrived 
here  well  on  Monday,  and  found  my  little  dear 
chaise  all  in  perfect  health  and  joy.  My  brother 
I  ahul  see  next  week,  and  then  can  fully  commu- 
nicate to  him  all  you  was  so  good  as  to  execute 
for  us  in  the  library  afiair,  and  your  opinion  con- 
ceminfi  the  disposal  of  the  hooka  1  only  saw 
enough  of  you  m  Putney,  and  in  town,  to  make 
me  wish  to  see  more.  It  will  soon  be  in  your 
power  to  gratify  this  wish.  Place  is  a  thing  pretty 
mdifferent  to  me,  but  London  I  am  least  fond  of 
any ;  however,  the  conversation  of  some  few  in 
it  will  soon  take  off  my  didike.  I  do  not  mean 
this  as  a  letter ;  call  it  what  you  will.  It  is  only 
to  tell  yon  why  I  did  not  see  you  sgain ;  that  I  hope 
a  future  time  will  recompense  for  this  loss ;  that 
we  are  safe  here ;  and  that  eveiy  where  I  am,  and 
shall  be,  with  much  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  oibliged 
and  aflbctionate  finend,  ^  H.  Bootbbt. 

**  You  can  write  amidst  the  tattle  of  women, 

a  r'Hiis  ralatca  to  the  sale  of  some  hooka,  which  Mtai 
Boothbjr'e  brolherwanied  to  diapoae  of,  and  about  wMeh 
■be  amptoyed  Joimson  to  speak  to  son  '  '  ~ 
En.) 
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because  your  attention  is  eo  strong  to  eeifse  that 
yon  are  deaf  to  aoand.  I  wonder  whether  yon 
could  write  amidst  the  prattle  of  children  ;  no  bet- 
ter than  I,  I  reallv  helieve,  if  they  were  your  own 
children,  as  I  find  these  prattlers  are  mine.** 

LETTER  XV. 
"TiMington,  SSchfletrtember,  17S4. 
"  Dcar  sir, — Do  you  wait  to  hear  again  from 
me  7  or  why  is  it  that  I  am  so  long  without  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  j  Had  my  brother 
kept  his  appointment,  I  should  not  have  failed  to 
giye  you  a  second  letter  sooner  ;  now  is  the  first 
moment  I  could  tell  you  his  determination  concern- 
ing the  books.  Bat  first  I  am  to  give  you  his 
compliments  and  thanks  for  your  pert  in  the  af- 
fair.  He  thinks,  as  the  sum  ofiered  by  Mr.  Whis- 
ton  is  so  small  a  one,  and  his  son  is  likely  to  be  a 
scholar,  it  will  be  best  to  suspend  any  sale  of  the 
books  for  the  present ;  and  it  on  farther  conside- 
ration be  finds  he  must  part  with  them,  then  to  do 
it  in  the  method  you  proposed  ;  as  in  that  way 
some  may  be  Selected  for  his  son's  use,  and  tlie 
rest  sold,  so  as  to  make  more  than  to  be  parted 
with  to  a  bookseller.  Upon  consMering both  sides 
of  the  question,  he  rather  chooses  the  hazard' on  one 
side,  with  the  certainty  of  greater  profits  in  case 
of  success,  than  to  acceptor  Mr.  whiston's  sum 
,  for  ail  the  books  at  present  Bnt  I  am  preparing 
for  a  journey  to4own  ;  and  there  I  hope  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  a  clearer  manner ;  for,  though  I  know 
what  I  would  say,  I  cannot  say  it  clearly  amidst 
the  confusion  of  ideas  in  my  head  at  this  time;  I 
beg  to  hear  from  yon  ;  however  little  I  may  de- 
sepve,  I  cannot  help  much  desiring  a  letter  from 
you.  If  your  taste  and  judgment  cannot  allow  me 
any  thmg  as  a  writer,  yet  let  my  merit  as  a  sin» 
cere  friend  demand  a  return.  In  this  demand  I 
will  yield  to  none ;  for  I  am  sore  none  can  have  a' 
truer  esteem  and  friendship  towanls  you  than, 
dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  alTectionate  friend, 

«H,  BOOTHBT*** 

LETTER  XVI. 

«<  Tuefday,  99tli  Oetober,  1754. 
<*  DsAR  SIR,— From  what  Mra.  Lawrence  told 
me  I  have  had  daily  hopes  of  the  pleasure  of  See- 
ing you  here,  whicn  has  prevented  my  desiring 
that  favour.  I  am  much  mortified  by  the  disap- 
pointment  of  having  been  so  long  in  town  withoot 
one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  Ipromised  myself 
in  it — ^your  conveisation :  and,  m  short,  if  you 
will  not  come  here,  I  must  make  yoa  a  visit  i.  I 
should  have  called  upon  you  before  this  time  if  (he 
settling  of  my  dear  litde  charge  here  had  not  em-> 
ployed  nie  so  much  athome ;  now  that  business  is 
almost  completed.  Pray  say  when  and  where  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Peibsps 
you  may  not  imagine  how  much  I  am  aflected  by 
the  not  reeeivine  any  reply  to  two  letters  I  wrote 
before  we  left  Derbyshire,  and  the  being  a  fort^ 
night  in  town  without  seeing  a  person  whom  I 
his;hly  esteem,  and  to  whom  i  am  an  obliged  and 
aflec^nate  fViend,  ««H.  Boothbt.** 

1  rit  most  be  obterved  In  tlii&  tbe  preceding,  vtd  the 
(bllowinK  letters,  bow  few  the  Interviewi  between  Dr. 
Johoeon  and  Ml«  Boothby  leem  to  have  been  even  when 
tbejr  realded  In  the  same  place^-Eo.] 


LETTER  XVlt. 

"  Friday  night,  98th  Kovember,  ITSL 
^  Dbar  sir, — How  particularly  unlucky  I  was 
to  be  out  to-day  when  you  came !  For  above  these 
fourteen  days  have  I  never  been  a  moment  from 
home,  but  closely  attending'  my  poor  dear  Miss 
Fitzherbert,  who  has  t>een  very  ill,  end  unwilling- 
ly left  her  to-day  to  pay  a  debt  of  civility  long  doe. 
I  imagined  if  you  same  to-day,  it  would  be  about 
the  time  of  my  return  home.  But  that  we  may 
be  the  better  acquainted  with  each  other's  hours, 
and  I  secure  from  another  mortifying  disappoint- 
ment, I  send  to  tell  you  that  not  being  an  eveniD^ 
rapper  to  people's  doors,  whenever  J  do  go  oat  it 
is  in  a  morning — a  town-morning — between  noon 
and  three  o*cTock  ;  and  that  for  the  next  fonr 
mominfS  I  must  be  but.  Now  can  *t  yoo  as  con- 
vehientTy  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon 
at  five  some  evening?  Name  any  one,  and  yon 
shall  have  your  tea  as  I  can  make  it,  and  a  grati- 
fication infinitely  superior  I  know  in  your  estima- 
tion to  any  other,  that  of  seeing  your  presencfl 
g[ives  great  pleasure  4o  a  ftiend ;  for  such  1  most 
sincerely  am  to  you.  "u.  Boothbt.* 

LETTER  X VIII «. 
'*  Qbar  sir, — I  have  company,  from  whom  1 
run  iast  to  say  I  have  often  rejoiced  to  see  yoor 
hand,  but  never  sO  much  as  now.  Come  and  see 
me  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  and  I  shall  forgive  an  ab- 
sence which  has  indeed  given  me  no  small  dis- 
turbance. I  am,  dear  sir,  your  afiectionate  friend, 
**  H.  BoenwT.'* 

LETTER  XIX. 
'*  Dear  sir,— Perhaps  yon  are  the  only  author 
in  England  who  could  tnake  a  play  a  very  accept- 
able present  to  me.  But  you  nave ;  and  I  assure 
you  I  shall  leave  your  Irene  behind  me  a  when  I 
so  hence,  in  my  little  repository  of  valuable  things. 
Miss  Fitiherbert  is  much  delighted,  and  desires 
her  best  thanks.  The  author*s  compsny  would 
have  more  enhanced  the  value  of  the  present ;  but 
that  we  will  hope  for  soon.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  good  account  of  the  Lawrences,  and 
for  many  things  which  increase  my  regard,  and 
confirm  me  in  being,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
friend,  '<H.  Boothbt.** 

LETTER  XX. 

"l^MajflTSSw 
"  Mt  oood  raiEKi), — ^I  hoped  to  have  seen 
you  here  last  night,  as  the  doctor  told  me  he  had 
informed  you  I  was  in  town  a^ain.  Ii  is  hard  to 
be  suspected  of  coldness  and  indiflerence  at  tbe 
very  time  when  one  is,  and  with  reason,  roost 
strongly  sensible  of  the  contrary.  From  your  own 
kind  conduct  to  me,  in  particular  lately,  you  who 
are  accustomed  to  make  just  inferences  and  con- 
clusions, might  have  easily  made  the  trae  ones, 
and  have  discovered  there  was  too  much  to  bo 
expressed  4.    To  a  less  penetrating  person  this 

2  [This  undated  note  teeme  to  imply  that  there  had 
been  an  Intemipdon  of  their  intercoarw.  occaainned  d- 
ther  by  Mmie  mimindentandlng  or  by  illneai :  if  by  tbe  lat- 
ter, the  date  was  probably  in  the  winter  of  1755.— Ed.] 

3  [Min  Boothby  probably  left  town  before  ChriKaai^ 
1755,  and  did  not  return  till  about  May,  17S6^-£p.] 

4  [  These  ezpreMlona,  it  must  be  owned,  aeem  to  par- 
take of  the  Unier;  but  the  a^eand  ciicoBiBUiiGca  oftlis 
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ought  oooaflMMi  a  mirprae  of  neglect ;  bot  I  ooald 
not  have  imftcined  you  would  or  could  htTe  been 
00  deoeifed.  My  fnendahip  is  a  poor  acquisition  ; 
but  you  see  it  is  so  far  Taluable  that  it  is  6rni 
and  consUttt  Then  you  will  say  it  is  not  a  poor 
acquisition.  Well,  be  it  what  it  will,  be  assured 
you  have  as  far  as  it  can  ever  extend  either  to 
please  or  serve  you.  But  do  not  suspect  me.  I 
nave  an  opportunity  just  now  to  send  thisr-there- 
fore  no  more  till  I  see  you  ;  except  that  I  am,  in- 
deed with  much  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection, 
dear  sir,  your  friend,  **  H.  Boothbt. 

"  I  hope  I  am  better,  and  Miss  F.  in  a  good 
way.    She  has  the  measles.** 

LETtER  XXI. 

^' TMngton,  ISlb  Jane,  17». 

"  Dear  sir, — That  we  arrived  safe  here,  and 
had  ever^  thing  to  make  our  journey  easy  and 
pleasant,  is  roost  of  what  I  have  time  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  amidst  the  smiles  of  the  country,  a  coun- 
try 1  love,  my  native  one,  and  the  smiles, of  my 
children,  whom  I  love  much  more,  I  ani  sensible 
you  are  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  distant  This 
IS  not  like  forgetting  you.  At  present  I  am  the 
worse  for  the  fatigne  of  travelling ;  which,  contra^ 
ry  to  custom,  -was' a  great  one  to  me :  but  I  hope 
this  pure,  sweet  air,  will  have  a  great  influence 
upon  my  health  when  I  have  recovered  my  fa^ 
tigue.  .  Your  little  friend  is  I  think  the  better  for 
her  four  days' oxercise.  Tou  were  the  subiectof 
our  conversation  many  times  on  the  road,,  and 
will  ofVen  be  so.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  find  you 
think  of  us.  1  can  never  forget  the  hours  you 
generously  bestowed  on  one  who  has  no  claim 
or  merit,  but  that  of  being,  dear  sir,  with  much 
esteem,  your  grateAil  and  affectionate  friend, 
**  H.  Boothbt. 

<<Mi8s  Fitzherbert*B  love  to  you;   no  small 
treasure,  I  aseuve  you."* 

LETTER  XXU. 

"  TiMiogtoo,  4th  July,  1795. 
«*  Two  letters  from  Mr.  Jol^nson !  Why  did  I 
not  reply  .to  the  first  ki4id  greeting  before  he  an- 
swered my  letter  7  I  do  nH  love  to  be  outdone  in 
kindness ;  and  I  was  both  angry  and  pleased  when 
I  9aw  your  second  letter,  ray  ^ood  friend.  But 
the  truth  is  I  have  been  lazy.  It  bad  been  lone 
since  I  had  khown  what  quiet  was ;  and  I  found 
in  myself,  both  inwardly  and  outwardWi  R  strong 
inclination  to  enioy  it  I  read  your  letters  over 
and  over ;  but  till  now  I  could  not  sit  down  to 
write  to  you.  It  is  true  I  am  abstracted  from 
common  life,  as  you  say.  What  is^coromon  life 
but  a  repetition  01  the  same  things  over  and  over? 
And  is  It  made  up  of  such  things  as  a  thinking,  re- 
flecting being  can  bear  the  repetition  of  over  and 
over  long  without  weariness  ?  1  have  found  not ; 
and  therefore  my  view  is  turned  to  the  things  of 
that  life  which  must  be  begun  here,  is  ever  new 
and  increasing,  and  will  be  continued  eternally 


panle^  and  tbe  context  of  other  letters,  Induce  tlie  Edi- 
tor to  attribute  these  and  certain  aimilar  ezpresBioiu  which 
he  will  800D  observe  in  Dr.  Johnson^s  answers,  to  the  en- 
thusiastic style  in  which  Miss  BooChby  and  her  ftiends 
Indttlged.  Bee  particularly  the  next  tetters  of  the  lady, 
in  which  it  appears  that  she  was  endeavourins  to  prose- 
.  yte  Johoson  to  her  peculiar  views  of  soine  rdigkoos  sub- 
sets—£0.] 


Tet,  mnrtake  me  not,  I  am  so  far 
from  excluding  social  duties  from  this  life  that  I 
am  sure  they  are  a  part  of  it,  and  can  only  be  du- 
ly and- truly  exerted  in  it  Common  lire  I  call 
not  social  hfe :  but  in  general  that  dissipation  and 
wandering  -wnich  leads  from  the  duties  of  it. 
While  I  was  in  town  I  did  not  feel  myself  as  a 
part  of  that  multitude  around  me.  The  objects  I 
saw  at  dinners,  &c  except  yourself,  when  they 
had  any  of  my  attention,  drew  it  only  to  pity 
their  want  of  attention  to  what  chiefly  concerned 
their  happiness ;  and  oftener  they  were  as  passing 
straws  on  the  surface  of  a  Dovedalo  stream  i,  and 
went  as  lishtl}r  and  as  quick  over  the  surface  of 
my  mind.  My  importance  here  1  wish  was  great- 
er, if  it  might  please  God  to  grant  me  another 
wish,  that  of  making  one  soul  Mtter  and  happier. 
I  think  reputation  and  dignity  have  no  value,  but 
as  far  as  tney  may  be  made  means  of  influencing 
and  leading  into  i^rtue  and  piety.  Mankind  S 
all  desreea  are  naturally  the  same;  mannen  differ 
from  diflierent  causes,  nut  not  men.  A  miner  in 
Derbyshire,  under  the  appearance  of  simplicity 
and  honesty,  has  perhaps  more  art  than  the  most 
accomplished  statesman.  We  are  all  alike  bad, 
my  dear  friend,  depend  upon  it,  till  a  change  is 
wrought  upon  us,  not  by  our  own  reasoning,  but 
by  the  same  Divine  Power  who  firat  creietted  and 
pronovnced  all  he  had  made  very  good.  From 
this  happy  state  we  all  plainly  fell,  and  to  it  can 
we  only  be  restored  by  the  second  Adam,  who 
wrought  out  a  full  and  corilplete  Redemption  and 
restoration  for  us.  Is  this  enthusiasm  7  Indee;d  it 
is  truth :  and  I  trust  you  wilt  some  time'  be  suta 
it  is  so ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  you  be 
happy,  ae,I  ardently  wish  you.  I  sm  much  bet- 
ter. My  cough  is  now  nothing,  and  my  voice 
almoet  clear.  I  am  weak  yet,  too  weak  to  at- 
tempt to  see  Dovedale.  But  keep  your  resolution, 
and  come  and  see  us ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  walk  there  with  you.  49  give  you  leave  to  fear 
the  loss  of  me,  bit  doubt  not  in  the  least  of  my 
aflbction  and  friendship ;  this  I  cannot  forgive. 
Miss  Pitzherbert  says  she  dees  not  forget  her  pro- 
mise. She  is  studying  your  Rmnblen  to  form 
her  style,  and  hopes  soon  to  give  you  a  specimen 
of  good  writing.  She  is  very  well,  and  flying 
about  the  fields  every  fair  day,  as  the  rest  are. 

**  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can. 
I  love  your  letters,  and  always  rejoice  to  find  my- 
self in  your  thoushts.  You  are  very  frequently 
in  mine ;  and  seldom  without  a  petition  to  Heaven 
for  you.  Poor  is  that  love  which  is  bounded  by 
the  narrow  space  of  this  temporal  scene :  mine  ex- 
tends to  an  eternity ;  and  1  cannot  desire  any  thing 
less  for  you,  for  whom  I  'have  the  sincerest  re- 
gard, than  endless  happiness ;  as  a  proof  thit  i 
am  trulyi  dear  air,  your  affeotionate  fnend, 

**  H.  Boothbt. 

"  The  great  Dictionary  is  placed  in  full  view, 
on  a  desk  in  my  own  room.  I  am  sorry  you 
have  met  with  some  disappointments  in  the  next 
edition  X    Best  wishes  to  Miss  Williams. 

'*  Do  not  say  you  have  hci&rd  from  me  at  the 
good  doctor's  a.  .1  should  write  to  him,  but  have 

1  [Tiflslii|[ton  is  within  a  walk  of  Dovedale,  onesMe  ol 
wUch  belongs  to  the  PItzherberts.— Ed.1 

9  [What  these  were  do  not  appear.  See  ante,  vol.  L  p. 
130,  sv— Ed.]  3  {Dr.  Lawrence  —BikI  ' 
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.aid  out  all  mj  preaent  atook  of  tnna  on  ytiiL  O ! 
chaises  and  auein  things  are  only  trsnaient  diaqui- 
eta.  I  have,  on  a  fine  still  dar,  observed  the  wa^ 
ter  as  smooth  aaglass,  aaddenly  carfed  on  the  sun 
face  by  a  Utile  gust  of  aifi  and  presently  still  and 
amooth  again.  No  more  than  this  are  my  chaise 
troubles.  like  Hamlet's  Qboat,  <>7Yf  Acre— 
'IM  gone.* " 

LETTER.  XXIIL 

"TUogtu^SW  July,  1295. 

Dear  sir,— To  answer  youx  questions-r-I 
can  say  that  I  love  your  lettera,  because  it  is  very 
true  that  I  do  love  thepi ;  and  1  do  not  know  any 
one  reason  why  I  may  not  declare  this  truth ;  so 
much  do.  I  think  it  would  be  for  my  reputation, 
that  I  should  choose  to  declare  it,  not  only  to  tou, 
but  to  all  who  know  y6u.  Ask  yourself  wny  1 
value  your  affection  ;  for  you  cannot  be  so  much 
a  straaeer  to  yourself  as  not  to  know  many  re^ 
sons  why  t  ought  hishly  to  value  it;  and  I  hope 
VQu  are  not  so  much  a  stranger  to  me  aa  not  to 
know  I  would  always  do  as  1  ought,  though,  per- 
haps, in  this  case  the  doing  so  ms  not  the  merit 
of  volition — for  in  truth  I  cannot. help  it.  So 
much  in  reply  to  the  two  first  sentenoes  in  your 
laat  letter.  It  ia  no  unpleasing  circumstance  to 
me  that  the  same  messenger  who  has  taken  a  let- 
ter to  the  postrhouse  at  Ashboum  from  me  to  you, 
has  twice  brousht  back  one  from  you  to  me. 
Possibly,  whUe  I  am  now  replying  to  your  last, 
you  may  be  giving  roe  a  reply  to  mine  again. 
6oth  way 8. 1  shall  be  pleased,  whether  I  happen 
to  be  beforehand  with  you,  or  you  again  with  me. 

'*I  am  desirous  that  in  the  great  Mid  one 
thing  neeesaary  you  should  think. as  I  do;  and  I 
am  persuaded  you  some  time  will.  I  will  not 
enter  into  a  oontroversy  with  you.  I  am  sure  I 
never  ca^  this  way  convince  you  in  any  point 
wherein  we  may  differ ;  nor  can  any  mortal  con- 
vince me,  by  human  ^^yments,  that  there  is  not 
a  divine  evidence  fbraivine  (ruths  i.  Such  the 
apostle  plainly  defines  faiih  to  be,  when  he  tetla 
us  it  is  ( the  substance  of  tbin^  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  Human  teatiinony 
can  go  no  farther  than  things  seen  and  visible  to 
the  senses.  Divine  and  spiritual  things  are  far 
above ;  and  what  says  St.  Paul  7  *  For  what  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  apirit  of 
roan  which  is  in. him  7  Even  so  the  thinas  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  spirit  i>f  (£k1.>  Do 
read  the  whole  chapter ;  and,  if  vou  please,  Mr. 
Romaine's  Sermon,  or  Discourse,  lately  published, 
'  On  the  benefit  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod  is 
of  to  man  in  bis  journey  through  life.'  I  utterly 
disclaim  all  fait|i  that  does  not  work  by  love,  lov^ 
that— 

'  Takes  every  creatare  to  of  eveiy  klad ;'    * 

and  bdieve  from  my  soul  that  in  every  seot  and 
denomination* of  Christians  there  are  numbers^ 
great  numbers,  who  will  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  promise  jrou  quote  be 
gloriously  fulfilled.    I  believe  ahit  rejoice  in  this 

1  ritnraitnot  lie  inferred  from  this  that  Dr.  JohaMa 
ba4  In  hit  letter  maintained  a  oontrarj  doctrine.  He 
probaMv  eonabated  some  of  Mtai  Boothby>  pecnllar  len- 
eta,  which  she  defendo,  ai  m  common  in  such  controvor- 
slt's,  by  aiMKioaa  which  her  antogoDiat  would  not  have 
thouclit  of  danykiig.'Ei>.] 


asmianea  of  happineia  for  tea  t 
thousand,  thousand,  &c.  of  eyei^  language  and 
nation  and  people.  I  am  convmced  that  maiiy 
true  Christians  aijQer :  and  if  such  do  difler,  it  can 
be  only  in  words,  wiu  regard  to  which  great  ea»- 
tion  ahottld  be  used. 

"  I  continue  as  well  in  health  aa  I  told  yoo  I 
waa  in  my  laat.  Mr.  Fitzh^bert  baa  put  off  his 
coming  «ere  till  Auguat.  My  dear  Miae  is  venr 
W^ilLw  S^  ^'^  ™^  ^^^^  you  ^  ^ove^  and  ten 
you  she  must  consider  some  time  aboat  wiitiiig 
to  yon  before  she  can  execute  properly. 

^  Do  not  treat  me  iHth  so  much  deferenca  I 
have  no  claim  to  it ;  and,  from  a  friend,  it  kioka 
too  like  oeremony-T-a  thing  I  am  at  this  time 
more  particularly  embarrasaed  with.  Perbape 
you  neter  knew  a  person  less  apt  to  take  ofienee 
than  myself;  and  if  it  waa  otherwise  in  general,! 
am  sura  you  would  not  have  cause  to  apprehend 
the  giving  it,  but  would  alwaya  be  a  parMeolar 
exception  to  my  taking  it. 

'*  See  how  far  the  pleasure  of  comrersini^  with 
you  has  overcome  my  present  dislike  to  wnting ; 
and  let  it  be  a  farther  proof  Jo  you  of  my  beiafe 
dear  sir,  your  aflectionate  firiend,  and  obligS 
humble  aervant,  ^  H.  Boothbt  t. 

<«How  doea  Miss  Williama  and  her  IWther? 
My  regarda  to  her.** 

LETTER  XXIV. 

"  TIaringttn,  S9ai  July,  I7SS. 
"  Dbae  sm, — ^Aa  it  happened  your  rebuke  for 
my  silence  was  so  timed  as  to  give  me  pleasunu 
Your  complaints  would  have  been  very  painlul  to 
me  had  I  not  been  pretty  certain  that  before  I 
read  them  you  would  receive  a  letter  which  would 
take  away  all  cause  for  them.  I  could  not  have 
borne  them  under  the  least  consdouaness  of  hav- 
ing merited  them.  But,  quite  free  from  thia,  such 
marks  of  your  friendship  were  veij  pleasing. 
You  need  not  make  use  of  any  ^arguments  to 

rersuade  me  of  the  necessity  of  frequent  writing ; 
am  ver^  willing  to  acknowledge  it  in  a  correspon- 
dence with  you ;  though  I  never  so  little  liked  to 
write,  in  geneial,  since!  could  write,  as  for  some 
time  past.  Both  my  mind  and  body  are  much  in> 
disposed  to  this  employment  The  last  is  not  so 
easy  in  the  posture  which  habit  has  fixed  when  I 
write,  and  consequently  the  mind  afiected  toot. 
To  you  I  always  wish  to  appear  in  the  best  light ; 
but  you  will  excuse  infirmities ;  and  to  purchase 
your  letters  I  shall  think  my  time  happily  bestow- 
ed. If  but  one  line  can  give  you  pleaainre  or  sa^ 
pended  pain,  I  shall  rejoice.  How  kind  waa  your 
last  little  letter  I  I  longed  to  return  my  immediaCe 
thanks :  but  Mr.  Fitzherbert*s  mother,  an  old  lady, 
bigoted  to  forms,  prevented  me ;  and  baa  prevent- 
ecTme  till  now.  She  came  here,  is  here,  and 
stays  some  time.  I  continue  moci)  better  in  ray 
health,  thank  (rod !  alert  and  cheerful ;  and  have 
stood  storms  and  tenipests,  rain  and  cold,  unhurt 
I  observe  the  good  doctor's  rules,  and  have  found 
them  efiicacious.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  had  appointed 
his  time  for  being  here  aa  next  week,  but  has 
changed  it  to  near  three  weeks  hence.  Tell  me 
aome  liten^ry  news— I  mean  of  your  own ;  for  I 
am  very  indiflerent  to  the  productiona  of  otben 

a  AttheendoT  tfata  letter  Dr.  Joteooa  wroCsi  ommt- 
ML-WaiOBT. 
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but  intorwtod  waimly  m  all yoan, bgtfa mheut 
and  mind. 

**  I  hope  oordiflbrQnce  isoaYy  in  woids,  or  that 
in  time  our  sentiments  will  be  so  nrach  the  same 
a»  to  make  our  expressions  clear  and  plain.  As 
you  say,  every  moment  brings  the  time  nearer  in 
which  we  most  think  alike.  O  may  this  time  (or 
rather  end  of  time  to  us)  which  willfully  disolose 
troth,  also  with  it  disclose  eternal  happiness  to  us ! 
You  see  I  cannot  help  praying  for  yoif  nor  shall 
i  ever,  as  I  am  truly,  dear  sir,  your  affeofionate 
friend,  ^*H.  Boothbt. 

^  My  little  flock  all  well;  Miss  much  at  your 
service,  and  has  a  high  regard  for  you.  If  you 
mention  me  at  the  doctor's,  mention  me  as  one 
who  is  always  glad  of  paying  regard  there,  and 
hearing  well  of  them."  • 

LETTER  XXV. 

"30tbJul7,1755L 
Dbar  sir,— Why,  my  flood  friend,  you  are  so 
boantiful  and  so  kind  that -I  must  thank  you,  and 
aay  1  am  trulr  grateful,  tbc^ugh  I  hare  not  time 
for  more,  as  l  have  been  obliged  to  write  several 
letters  to-day,  and  cannot  easily  write  much. 
Your  account  of  Mr.  Williams's  departure  was 
very  sweet  to  me  U  He  is  happy  without  doubt, 
and.  instead  of  condoling  with,  I  most  heartily 
roioice  with  Miss  Williams  from  this  assurance, 
which  I  trust  she  has  as  strongly  as  I,  and  then 

I      ahe  must  be  every  moment  thankful. 

,  **  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  have  been.    The  damp 

,  weather  has  affected  me.  But  my  dear  children 
are  all  well ;  and  some  sunshine  will  revive  me 
again.  This  is  only  to  let  you  see  I  think  of  you, 
and,  as  I  ought,  receive  every  instance  of  your 

,  regard  when  I  assure  you  it  increases  mine,  and 
makes  me  more  and  more,  dear  sir,  your  grateful 

I       and  affectionate  friend,  "  H.  Boothbt. 

«<  I  will  tell  you  some  time  what  I  think  of 
Anadrson  s." 

LETTER  XXVL 

»13ttiAasaat,1751 
Dbab  sir,— ^eu  was  at  Oxford  then?  And 
I  was  vain  enough  to  conclude  you  was  not  in 
town,  or  I  shouldbave  heard  from  you  sooner,  and 
you  have  not  lessened  mv  vanity  by  thinking  of 
and  writing  to  me,  in  a  place  where  so  many  ob- 
jects suited  to  your  taste  would  be  courting  your 
attention— so  man^  of  the  learned  seeking  vour 
conversation.  This  is  a  new  obligation,  of  which 
I  am  very  sensible.  Yet  I  had  rather  seen  a  tetter 
dated  from  Lichfield,  because  then  I  should  have 
hoped  soon  to  see  Mr.  Johuiion  himself,  and  for 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him. 

1  [ WlMn  the  teim  "  twet "  is  applted  on  rach  an  oeca- 
Jon,  it  la  ool  Burpririiig  thtl  we  meet  ■trange  --~~-^ 
•ioiu  icattered  through  the  correspondence^— Ed.) 


■ion,'  it  is  not  surprisinf  thtt  we  meet  strange  ezpres- 
lions  icattered  through  the  correspondence^— Ed.] 
s  fHad  he  sent  to  Mlas  BooUiby  .tl)e  translation  of 


Anaereoo's  Dove,  which  he  gave  lo  Mrs.  Tbrale  in  1777 1 
When  dletatlnt  it  to  that  lady  he  said,  "  I  never  was 
much  struck  with  any  thing  in  tiie  Greek  lanftuage  Un  I 
read  that,  so  I  never  read  any  thing  in  the  same  lanpiaM 
ilnee,  that  pleased  me  as  much.  I  hope  my  iranaladon, 
cooUnued  he, » ia  not  worse  than  that  of  Frank  Fawkea." 
Seeins  her  disposed  to  laugh,  "Nay,  nay,"  i»id»he, 
«  Frank  Fawkes  has  done  them  very  finely.*'  When  she 
had  Aiished  writing,  "  But  you  must  remember  to  add**' 
■aid  Dr.  Johnson, » that  tbdogh  these  venes  were  plar — ■ 
and  even  bmin,  whan  I  waa  sixteen  years  oM,  I  n 
cookl  And  Uam  to  siaks  ao  «id  of  them  before  I 
■z^-eifht*'— td.] 


bly  von 
would  I 


« I  am  at  present  mpaiing  to  receive  Mr. 
Filzherbert,  M^  and  Mrs.  Alleyne,  Mr.  Gkrniei^ 
Ac  If  yoti  have  been  in  town  this  week,  proba- 
ou  have  seen  Mr.  Fitzherbert  I  lH>pe  ha 
not  ne^ect  to  inquire'^afler  the  most  valu- 
able acquaintance  he  has  there.  Our  scene  here 
will  be  much  ohafiged.  But  all  is,  and  ought  to 
he,  variable  in  this  life ;  and  I  expect  the  change 
with  much  inward  tranquillity.  The  interval  of 
rest  and  quiet  I  have  had  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  aiQendment  of  ray  healtl^  I  walked  a  mile 
vesterday  without  oeatfatigue;  and  hope  lahaU 
be  able  to  support  the  labours  to  come.  I  am  not 
careful,  however,  for  the  morrow.  That  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  almigh^  and  alt-merciful  God. 
There  I  trust ;  and  pray — *  Give  roe  Uda  day  my 
daily  bread.' 

**  Miss  is  still  dmlng^^no  wonder  that  you  have 
inspired  ktr  with  awe.  She  is  disturbed  she  does 
not  write ;  yet  cannot  satisfy  herself  with  any 
mental  conipositiolt.  She  has  yet  been  workiiur 
for  you.  I  leave  her  to  herself,  and  hope  she  wiU 
produce  something. 

<f  Remember  that,  the  more  people  I  see  the 
more  I  shall  rejoice  in  a  letter  from  yoiL  Turtl»> 
feasts  and  venison-feasts  I  delight  not  in.  Treat 
me  sometimes,  as  often  as  you  can,  with  what 
will  be  really  a  feast ;  and  in  the  best  manner  I 
am  Me  I  will  thank  you,  and  be  ever,  as  now, 
dear  sir,  your  grateful  and  afiectionats  friend, 
«H.  Boothbt." 

LETTER  XXVIL 

"TIsBingtOD,  90th  August,  1731 
"Dear  sm,— Evenr  where  I  find  myself  in 

four  thoughts— at  Oxford— in  town.  How  shaH 
reward  this  kind  attention  to  a  friend,  this  ten- 
der solicitude  for  her  health  and  welfkre  ?  Your 
partiality  will  I  know  make  you  reply,  *By  ne- 
glecting no  means  to  procugp^nd  preserv#lnem.' 
This  is  what  I  am  itonsible  I  owe  to  tnr  most 
inconsiderable  creature  whom  it  pleasee  a  good 
Providence  to  benefit  in  the  last  degree  by  me ; 
and  much  more  to  a  friend.  Pain  and  sickness 
do  most  certainty  produce  the  consequences  you 
observe  ;^  and  often  do  I  reflect  with  the  greatest 
wonder  and  gratitude  oii  all  those  various  occa- 
sions in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit  me  with 
these,  that  he  should  never  leave  me  without  that 
medicine  of  lifer-a  friend. 

'<  1  am  glad  you  saw  Mr.  Fitzheihert,  and  that 
he  repeated  his  invitation  to  Tissington.  He  and 
his  company  arrived*  here  on  Thursday  last,  all  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  with  themselves  in  tiiU  life* 
They  set  out  yesterday  to  Derby  race,  and  return 
on  Friday,  with  some  forty  more  people,^  to  eat  li 
turtle ;  weight,  a  hundred  and  thirty.  This  feast 
I,  who,  you  knew,  love  eating,  am  preparing  for 
them.  It  will  be  a  day  ofiatigue.'  But  then  now 
sweet  and  comfortable  it  #ill  he,  to  lie  down  and 
rest  at  night!  The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man  la 
-sweet,  whether  he  eateth  little  or  mudi.  My 
business  is  to  prepare  a  feast,  not  to  eat.  During 
the  time  of  our  having  been,  here  alone,  I  have 
found  great  good  from  rest  and  quiet,  and  the 
strength  gain«d  in  this  interval  of  repose  enables 
me  to  eupport  the  hurry  of  company,  and  the 
necessary  cares  for  their  reception  and  entertaiii- 
nenty  mveh  better  than  I  eould  do  for  a  long  I 
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before  I  left  London.  Bot  I  am  not  so  well  es  I 
was  a  fortnight  ainoe.  The  pain  in  my  side  ia 
increaaed,  as  I  find  it  will  be  on  all  oecaaiona 
where  I  am  obliged  to  prolong  exercise  to  the  least 
degree  of  fati^e,  and  in  mj  pnfeent  situation 
there  is  no  avoiding  these  sometimes.  Bat  I  have 
respite  seasonably,  thank  God,  as  now.  And 
next  week  Mr.  Fitzberbert  and  his  guests  go  to 
dance  at  Buxton,  and  see  the  Peak.  You  will 
perhaps  think  a  tour  round  the  Peak  would  be  no 
Dad  thin^  for  me ;  and  I  should  think  so  too ;  but 
)is  this  will  be  ordered,  or  disordered,  by  the  un- 
certainty and  irregularity  of  the  directors,  it  will 
be  a  rash  attempt  ror  roe ;  and,  besides,  they  have 
only  vehicles  sufficient  for  themselves ;  so  that  I 
shall  have  another  resting  time,  before  they  return 
again  to  stay  a  few  days ;  and  then -they  all  go  to 
Lichfield  race,  from  whence  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and 
Gemier  only  return  back.  Now,  I  have  not  only 
told  you  the  state  of  my  healUi,  but  of  affairs 
here,  that  you  may  know  both  how  I  do,  and 
what  I  da 

"  And,  while  I  am  writing  all  this,  I  really  feel 
ashamed;  conscious  how  Tittle  1  merit'  to  be 
thought  of  consequence  enough  for  any  bod^  to 
desire  such  information  concerning  me,  particu- 
lariy  you,  who  I  am  persuaded  might  select  a 
friend  among  the  toost  worthy.  Do  not  call  this 
feigned  humility,  or,  in  other  words,  the  worst 
sort  of  pride.    'Tis  truth,  I  assure  you. 

**  Will  you  c^me  into  Derbyshire  7  But  why 
do  I  ask  7  You  say  vou  will.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  will  endeavour,  witn  God's  blessing,  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  health,  that  I  may  have  tlie  pleasure  of 
walking  with  you  in  Povedale,  and  many  other 
pleasyree^I  hope  for. 

•*  You  desire  longer  letters ;  here  you  have  one 
•^but  such  a  one  as  I  am  afraid  will  not  make  you 
repeat  that  desire.  However,  it  will  be  a  proof 
of  nul  willingness  to  gratify  your  request  when- 
ever mb  in  my  poiW,  and  Uiat  I  never  sa^  little 
to  Mf.  Johnson  by  choice,%ut  when  I  can  hear 
him  talk. 

*J  The  least  degree  of  your  quiet  is  a  treasure 
which  1  shall  take  the  utmost  care  of— but  yet, 
from  very  certain  experience,  and  the  truest  re- 
gard to  your  peace,  I  must  advise  to  take  it  out 
of  all  human  hands.  Young's  experience  strongly 
speaks  with  mine— 

*  Lean  not  on  earth ;  't  will  pierce  tbee  to  the  heart; 
A  broken  reed,  at  lieat ;  but  oft  a  spear ; 
Qn  its  Bbarp  pohit  Peace  bleeds,  and  Hope  expires.' 

Yet  such  has  been  the  amazing  mercv  of  God  to 
me,  that  now  I  can  say^*  It  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  afHicted.*  Looking  over  some  old 
papers  lately  I  found  two  lines  I  had  scratched 
out,  which  were  prophetic  of  what  has  since 
happened  to 


•    *  Varlet7  of  pain  will  make  ma  knoWf 

That  gteateat  bliaa  is  drawn  from  greatest  woe.* 

But  this,  perhaps,  you  say,,  is  far  from  being  a 
dissuasive.  Why,  as  to  the  event  here,  *tis 
indeed  the  contrary.  But,  in  general,  the  disap- 
pointment and  pain  is  certain,  the  event  not  so. 
There  is  no  peace  but  that  one  which  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  king  of  Salem,  left  to  his  disciples — 
'Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you ;  not  as  the  world  givetn,  give  1  unto  you.' 
No;  for  in  another  place,  our  Saviour  sAys,  *  In 


the  woild  ^e  shall  hare  tribulatioD*— 'Seek,  and 
you  will  surely  find.'  You  do  me  the  honour  to 
call  me  your  nnonitress ;  and  ymi  see  I  endcaroar 
to  execute  the  duty  of  one.  Peace  and  bsppineas 
here  and  for  ever  do  I  most  ardently  wiso  vvu  ; 
-as  I  am  truly,  dear  sir,  your  greatly  obliged  and 
•fifectionate  friend,  *<H.  Booth»t. 

**  Misses  love. 

"N.  R^I  intended  to  have  concluded  thw, 
where  I  ttlked  of  a  longer  letter  on  the  other  sidv, 
but  went  on  imperceptibly  as  it  were.  Rcancni- 
ber  you  are  a  whole  aheet  in  my  debt  after  yon 
receive  this.** 

LETTER  XXVIIL 

•*8ai  Sepmber,  1^35. 

"  Dear  si&,-«-It  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  for- 
bear writing,  as  it  is  to  say  a  tenth  part  of  »hat 
I  would  say.  Two  letters  I  have  from  yon  de- 
mand a  vast  deal ;  yet  not  more  than  I  am  willing 
to  ^ve,  was  I  able ;  but  Mr.  Fitzherbert  has  been 
at  home  above  a  week,  and  company,  &c.  have 
prevented  my  doing  any  thing  but  attend  to  do- 
mestic employments.  I  do  not  allow  too  to  be 
a  judge  with  regard  to  your  conferringomigations. 
I  am  to  judge  and  esihnate  in  this  ease.  Bai, 
now  you  know  my  thoughts,  if  the  repetitioa 
displeases,  I  shall  avoid  it 

"  Your-  letters  are  indeed  very  different  fron 
the  common  dialect  of  daily  correspondence,  and 
as  different  from  the  style  of  a  school  dogmatist. 
Much  sense  in  few  aiid  well-chosen  words.  Dafly 
correspondence  does  not  commonly  afford,  nor  a 
school  dogmatist,  delicate  praise.  So  mudi  for 
your  letters.  As  to  what  you  say  of  mine,  dear 
sir,  if  they  please  you,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 
And,  high  as  I  rate  your  judgment,  it  gives 
me  more  pleasure  to  thirik  I  owe  modi  of  yonr 
applause  to  the  partiality  of  a  kind  friend,  than 
1  should  receive  from  unbiassed  critidam ;  were 
it  publickly  to  pronounce  me  superior  to  all 
the  Arinda's,  Sevignfes,  &c  in  epistolary  excel 
lence. 

*^  I  have  beeh  fourteen  miles  to-dav,  waa  out  by 
eight  in  the  morning  (some  hours  before  your  day 
begins^,  despatched  several  imports nt  thmg^  am 
tired,  out  could  not  suffer  another  post  to  go 
without  an  assurance  that  1  am,  dear  sir,  yOQr2P 
fbctionate  friend,  and  obliged  one  too, 

«H.   BOOTRBT.** 

LETTER  XXIX. 

"TisangtoB,  90th  Sept.,  1759 

"  DxAa  SIR,— Were-  I  at  liberty,  it  would  not 
be  in  my  power  to  enhance  the  value  of  my  Utters 
by  their  scarcity.  You  should  have  them,  till  you 
cried  out  *  Hold  your  hand.'  But  you  cannot 
imagine  the  half  of  what  I  have  to  do ;  and  I 
assure  you  I  have  on  your  account  put  off  writin' 
to  others  from  time  to  time,  till  now  I  am  ashameiL 
Be  silent  at  Dr.  Lawrence*s  as  to  me,  for  I  have 
been  long  in  debt  there :  I  intended  to  have  paid 
to-day,  but  you  won't  let  me.  This  way  I  con- 
sider-^ I  must  go  to  Derby  on  Monday,  to  stay 
some  days — no  writing  then — and,  therefore,  1 
must  write  to  Mr.  Johnson  now,  and  defer  the 
i«st — ^why  I  musl  write  to  Mr.  Johnson,  rather 
than  to  otoers,  he  may  find  ooL' 

'<Yott  do  not  pity  me,  when  I  am'wfaiiled 
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mina  by  ataccMiMMi  of  eomptny ;  tiC  yon  sre 
mmaoiM  for  my  liealtii.  Now  thia  iif  thoueh  peN 
h«pt  unknown  to  yo6,  really  a  comradicUon. 
inor  oneday*8  crojvd,  with  the  preceding  necMsa^ 
ry  preparations  to  reoehre  them,  the  hcipMurs,  ae 
it  is  called,  of  a  large  Uble,  with  tlie  noiie,  &c. 
attending,  pvlls  down  my  feeble  frame  more  than 
any  thing  you  can  imaeine.  To  that,  air,  g^Bntle 
exercise,  .and  then  quietand  rest,  are  roost  mend- 
ly.  You  ha veoften  declared  you  cani4l  be  alone ; 
and.  I,  as  often,  that  I  could  not  be  lone,  unless  I 
was  some.hours  in  every  day  alone.  I  nave  found 
myself  mistaken  ;  for  yet  I  am  in  bein^  th9Ugfa 
for  some  time ^ast  I  nave  seldom  haJone  half 
hour  in  t  day  to  myself;  and  I  have  learned  this 

Srofltable  lesson,  that  resignation  is  better  than  in- 
ulgence  ;  and  time  is  too  precious  a  thing  for  me 
to  have  at  my  own  disposal.  Providence  has  gi- 
ven it  to  others,  and  if  it  may  profit  them,  I  shall 
Yejoice.    It  is  sll  I  desire. 

'*  I  can  only  be  sorry  that  the  text  in  the  Co- 
rinthians I  does  not  prove  to  you  what,  I  would 
have  it,  and  luld  to  my  prayers  tor  you  that  it  may 
prove  it 

*'  Miss  Fitiherbert  is  very  well,  and  all  my  dear 
flock.    She  sends  her  lov6  to  you. 

**  You  will  prolong  t  your  visit  to  this  part  of 
the  world,  UU  some  of  us  are  so  tired  of  it  that  we 
shall  be  moving  towards  you.  Consider,  it  is  al- 
most October.  When  do  yoii  publish?  An^ 
news  relatih|;  to  you  will  be  acceptable  :  if  it  m 
good,  I  shall  rejoice  :  if  not,  hopne  to  lessen  any 
pNsin  it  may  ^veyou  by  the  sharing  it,  as,  dear 
•ir,  your  truly  affectionate  friend, 

"  H.  BOOTBBT." 

LETTER  XXX.  v 

»  TMngton,  llth  October,  HSl 

"  Dear  sir, — ^I  have  been  so  great  a  rambler 
lately,  that  I  have  not  liad  time  to  write.  A  w<iek 
mt  Derby  ;  another  between '  dtafibrd  and  some 
other  reiationii.  The  hurrying  about  proved  too 
much  for  my  strength,  and  disordered  me  a  good 
deal ;  but  now,  thank  God,  I  am  better  again. 
Your  letter  1  met  here,  as  I  always  do  etery  one 
you  write,  with  much  pleasure.  I  expected  this 
pleasure ;  and  as  I  should  have  met  aisappoint* 
ment  if  I  had  not  had  a  letter,  so  the  pleasure  of. 
one  was  increased.  Few- things  can  disappoint 
me :  I  look  for  no  satisfaetion  from  them  ;  but 
you  may  greatly,  as  you  have  given  me  a  confi- 
dence m  your  highly  valoed  friendship.  Com- 
plaints for  want  of  time  will  be  one  of  those  which 
must  be  madQ  by  all,  whose  hope  is  not  full  of 
immortality  ;  and  to  this,  the  previous  review  of 
life,  and  reflections  you  have  made,  are  necessa- 
ry. I  am  persuaded  you  had  not  time  to  say 
more,  or  you  could  not  nave  concluded  your  last 
as  you  did.  A  momenfs  reflecrion  would  have 
prevented  a  needless  wish. 

"  Have  you  read  Mr.  Law  7  not  cursorily,'  but 
with  attention  ?  I  wish  you  would  consider  him. 
'  His  appeal  to  all  that  doubt,  &c.'  I  think  the 
roost  clear  of  all  his  later  writings  ;  and,  in  re- 
commending it  to  you,  [  shall  say  no  more  or  less 
than  what  you  will  see  he  says  in  his  advertise- 
ment to  the  reader. 


1  Lfirfc,  p.  478.—E9.] 
S  [By  jN-A^iyr  ihs  BiM 
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« In  loss  than  a  month  we  aiio  to  be  in  Caven- 
di^-square.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  has  fixed  Friday 
se'nnight  for  goinff  to  town  himself^  and  we  are  to 
ioUow  soon  alter  3iat  time.  Need  I  say*  I  shall 
be  glad  to  llee  you  7  No~vou  kno>ir  I  shall ; 
and,  unless  duty  s  calls  to  Lichfield,  1  wish  rather 
to  have  that  visit  deferred,  till  it  may  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  you  here  on  our  return  in 
the  summer  Consider  of  this,  and  contrive  so, 
if  possible,  as  that  both  in  siimmer  and  winter  I 
may  have  the  pleasu^  (^  your  conversation ; 
which  will  greatly  cheer  the  gloom  of  one  season, 
and  add  to,  the  smiles  of  the  other.  Suc)i  influ- 
ence has  such  a  friend  on,  dear  sir«  your  obliged 
and  aflbction^te  humble  servant, 

«  H.  BOOTMT." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Fitzherbert  is  well,  very  well, 
and  has  never  given  me  090  alarm  since  we  came 
here.    She  sends  you  herlove  very  sincerely.*' 

DR.   JOHMSOM  TO  MI98  BOOTBBT. 

**  Batinda74 ,  (^th  Dec  175S.) 
**  DfARBSt  DBAR,— I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  the  kindness  of  your  inquiry.  After  I  had 
written  to  you.  Dr.  Lawrence  came,  and  would 
have  given  some,  oil  and  sug^r,  but  I  took  rhenisK 
and  water,  and  recovered  my  voice.  I  yet  cough 
much,  and  sleep  ill.  I  have  been  visited  by  an^ 
other  doctor  to-day  ;  biut  1  lao|^ied  at  his  balsam 
of  Peru.  I  fasted  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  wid 
Thoredayv  and  felt  neither  hunger  nor  faintness;. 
I  have  dined  yesterday  anii  to-day,  and  found  lit- 
tle refreshment.  I  am  not  much  amiss ;  but  can 
no  more  sleep  than  if  my  dearest  lady  were  angry 
at,  madam,  your,  Ilc 

LETTER  xxaa. 

u  BandSf  nl^it,  {D»o$mhti^,  ITSSf .) 
«Mt  DSIR  8iR,-*I  am  in  trouble  about  you  ^ 
and  the  more,  as  I  am  not  able  to  see  how  you 
do  myself— pray  send  me  word.  You  fcaire  my 
smoere  ptavers ;  tmd  the  first  bioment  t  etn,  you- 
shall  ae(\  dear  sir,  your  afiectionate  friend, 

«  H:  Boothbt." 
"  I  beg  yoo  woald  be  governed  by  the  good^ 
doetof  while  you  are  sick ;  when  yon  are  well,, 
doasyotiple  ~  ~ 


DR.  JOHKSOV   TO  MISS  BOOTBBT. 

«30thDseeiBb«r,17SK 
**Dbar  MADAMy— It  is  again  midnight,  and' 
Iamag»tnalone.  "With  what  meditation  shall  1 
arouse  this  waste  hour  of  darkness  and  vacuity,  f 
If  I  turn  my  thoughts  upon  myself,  what  do  T 
perceive  but  a  poor  helpless  being,  reduced  by  a 
blast  of  wind  to  weakness  and  misery  7  How  my 
present  distemper  was  brought  upon  me  I  can 
give  no  account,  but  impute  it  to  some  sudden 

sCHliaiotberwuitinaltyesDdrMideiiC  in  Llchfldd.. 
bat  be  never  again  vMted  that  town  dwlac  berUfle.  M 
OTf«.  ToL  1.  pp.  191 «.  aid  16l^B».1 

4  (Probably  Saturday,  S7tli  Deeeyiber,-  l^SS.  These 
nndated  nolee  it  te  not  easy  to  arrange ;  bat  tiie  onler  tUe 
Editor  has  aaeigiMd  to  tben  aeemi  probably  and  is  oon- 
■iatent  with  tbe  eoateats.  It  seem  Ibat  wUle  Johnaoa 
was  labouilng  under  aome  idnd  of  fbverlsb  aold,  Ml«. 
Bootbby  berMlf  Ml  fiD  of  a  diaeaae  of  whieh  she  died  \tu 
a.rortnl|ht.— Ed.] 

»-In  Dr.  Jobmon*e  bandwrittag^— Waievr.  TProba- 
My  Sunday,  98th  Dec.  17SS.  Mb  BooCbby  ieenis'tSi 
have  coBM  to  town  in  thspree^diivatooth.— £».] 
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oocccation  of  oold  to  hemt'j  auch  as  in  Uw  common 
road  of  life  cannot  be  avoided,  and  againat  whidr 
no  precaution  can  betaken.  ' 

«  Of  the  faltadouaneas  of  hope  and  the  anoar> 
tainty  of  ecbemes,  every  day  Kive#  tome  new 
proof ;  but  it  is  seldom  heeded,  till  something 
rather  felt  than  seen  awakens  attention,  This 
illness,  in  which  I  have  suffered  somethingj  and 
feared  much  more,  has  depressed  my  confidence 
and  elation  ;  and  rriade  me  consider  all  that  I  had 
promised  myself,  as  lesa  certain  to  be  attained-  or 
enjoyed.  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  resolutions 
of  a  oetter  life  {  but  I  form  (hem  weakly,  nndef 
the  consciousness  of  an  external  motive.  Not 
that  I  conceive  a  time  of  sickness,  a  time  improp- 
er for  recollection  and  good  purposes,  which  I 
believe  diseases  and  calamities  often  sent  to  pro- 
duce, but  because  no  man  can  know  how  little  his 
Serformance  will  answer  to  his  phomises  ;  and 
esigns  are  nothing. in  human  eyes  till  they  are 
realised  by  execution. ' 

*'  Continue,  my  dearest,  your  prayers  for  me, 
that  no  good  resolution  may  be  vain.  You  think, 
I  believe,  better  of  the  than  I  deserv)ft.  I  hope  to 
be  in  time  what' I  wish  to  be ;  and  what  I  nave 
bitherto  satisfied  myself  too  readily  with  only 
wishing. 

**  Your  billet  brought  me,  what  I  much  wished 
to  have,  a  proof  that  I  am  still  remembered  by 
vou  at  the  hour  in  which  I  most  desire  it 

'<  The  doctor  i  is  anxious  about  you.  He  thinks' 
you  too  negligent  of  yotirself;  if  you  will  promise 
to  be  eiutious,  I  will  exchange  promises,  as  we 
have  already  exchanged  injunctions.  However, 
do  not  write  to  me  more  than  you  can  easily  bear ; ' 
do  not  interrupt  your  ease  to  write  at  all. 

"  Mr,.  Fitzherbart  sent  to-day  t'l  olTer  me  some 
wine ;  the  people  about  me  sav  I  ought  to  accept 
it  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  htm  If  be  will 
send  in^  bottle. 

**  Tflk  has  gorie  about  a  report  that  t  died  to- 
day, which  I  mention,  lest  you  should  hear  it  and 
be  alarmed.  You  see  that  I  think  my  death  may 
«larm  von  ;  which,  for  me,  is  to  think  verv  highly 
-of  earthly  friendship.  I  believe  it  arose  ^rom  the 
'death  of  one  of  my  neighboara.  You  know  Des 
"Cartes*  argument,  *  I  think,  therefore  I  am.*  It 
is  as  good  a  consequence, '  I  write ;  therefore  I  am 
alive.'  I  might  give  another,  *  I  am'Rlive  ;  there- 
fore I  love  Miss  B<iOthbjr  ;*  but  that  I  hope  our 
friendship  may  be  of  far  longer  duration  than  fife. 
t  am,  dearest  madam,  with  sincere  affection, 
youn,  "Sam.  Johvson.** 

*'  XUS   BOOtHBT   TO   DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Mt  pkae  sir, — Would  I  was  t.ble  to ,  reply 
fully  to  both  your  kind  letters  !  but  at  present  I 
«m  not  I  trust  we  shall .  both  be  better  soon, 
with  a  blesaing  on  our  good  doctor's  means.  I 
liave  been,  aa  ne  can  tell  you,  all  obedience.  As 
an  answer  to  one  part  of  your  letter,  I  have  sent 
you  a  little  book  8.    God  bleas  you.    I  must  de- 

1  PDr.  Lawrence.^ED.I 

3  Tn  Dr.  Johnson's  bandwrlting.— Wrtoht. 

3  [Probatriy  not  one  of  Lbw*i  works,  mentioned  In  the 
letter  of  the  11th  October.  Dr.  Johnson  told  Mr.  Boa- 
well  famtA,  vo|.  i.  p..  34)  that  Law's  Seriowi  Call  was  the 
first  book  that  ever  awoke  him  to  a  sense  of  real  relffloii. 
The  worK,  whatever  It  was,  lent  him  by  Hiss  Boothbjr, 
fts  does  not  seenk  to  bavs  approved.— Ed.} 


fertbe  test,  till  I  am  nwrft  able.  Dear  air,  jonr 
afibetionate  fflend,  *<  EL  Bocrmn* 

**  Give  Cooper  some  tickets. 

« I  am  glad  yon  sent  for  Che  bock.  Mr.  Kits- 
herbe#fc»s  named.it  nrora  than  once. 

**  Twuik.  you  for  saving  me  from  what  indeed 
might  have  creatly  hurt  dm,  bad  I  hemtd  or  seen  in 
a  paper  such  a J* 

**  D|k  JOHMSOK    TO  MBS  BOOTBfT. 

*'  Wednesday,  December  31, 1795w 
"  Mt  swret  anoel, — I  have  read  yonr 
book,  I  am  afmld  you  will  think  without  any 
great  improvement  J  whether  you  can  read  my 
notea,  I  kpow  not  Y  on  ought  not  to  be  offended ; 
I  am  perhaps  as  sincere  as  the  writer.  In  ad 
things  that  terminate  here  I  shall  be  much  guided 
by  your  influence,  apd  should  take  or  leave  by 
your  direction  ;  but  I  cannot  receive  my  reUgbn 
froni  any  human  hand.  I  desire  however  to  be 
instructed,  and  am  far  from  thinking  myself 
perfect 

**  I  beg  you  to  return  the  book  when  you  have 
looked  into  it.  1  should  not  have  written  what 
waa  in  the  matsin^  had  I  not  had  it  from  yoo,  or 
had  I  not  intended  to  show  it  to  von. 

.  *'  tt  aflbrds  me  a  new  convictfon,  that  in  these 
books  there  is  little  new,  except  new  Ibrma  of 
expression  ;  which  may  be  sometimes  taken, 
even  by  the  writer,  for  new  doctrines. 

**I  sincerely  hope  that  God,  whom  yon  so 
much  desire  to  serve  aright,  will  bless  von,  and. 
restore,  you  to  health,  if  he  sees  best  Sorely  no 
human  understanding  can  pray  for  anything  tem- 
poral otherwise  than  conditionally.  Uear  angel, 
do  not  forget  me.     My  heart  is  full  of  tenderness. 

"It  has  pleased  God  to  permit  me  to  be  much 
better  ;  which  I  believe  will  please  yoo. 

**  Give  me  leave,  who  have  thought  moeh  on 
medicine,  to  propose  to  you  an  easy,  and  I  think 
a  very  probable  remedy  for  indigestion  and  lu- 
bricity of  the  bowela.  Dr.  Lawrence  has  told  me 
yoter  caseu  Take  an  ounce  of  dried  orange  peel 
finely  i^wdered,  divide  it  into  scruples,  and  take 
one  scruple  at  a  time  in  any  manner ;  the  best 
way  is  perhaps  to  drink  it  in  a  glass  of  hot  red 
port,  or  to  eat  it  first,  and  drink  Ihe  wine  after  it 
If  you  mix  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  with  the  powder, 
it  Were  not  worse ;  but  it  will  l^  more  bulky,  and 
so  more  troubleso;ne.  This  is  a  medicine  not  dis- 
gusting, not  co8tIy,  easily  tried,  and  if  not  found 
useful,  easily  led  off  4. 

**  I  would  not  have  you  offer  it  to  the  doctor  as 
mine.  .  Physicians  do  not  love  intniders  ;  yet  do 
not  take  it  without  his  leave.  But  do  not  be 
easily  put  off,  for  it  is  in  my  opinion  very  likely  to 
help  you,  and  not  likely  to'do  you  harm:  do  not 
take  too  much  in  haste  ;  a  scruple  nrnce  in  three 
hours,  or  about  6ve  pcruples  a  day.  Will  be  suffi- 
cient to  benin  :  or  lesa,  if  you  find  any  aversion. 
I  think  usin^  sugar  with  it  might  be  bad  ;  ifsy- 
nip;  tise  old  syrup  of  ouinces  ;  but  even  that'  I 
do  not  like.  '  I  should  tfiink  better  of  i^nserve  of 
sloes.  Has  the  doctor  mentioned  the  nark  7  In 
powder  vou  could  hardly  take  it ;  pethaps  yon 
might  lake  the  infusion. 

"  Do  not  think  me  troublepome,  I  am  full  of 
care.    I  love  you  and  honour jou,  and  am  very 

4[flee«irfi^voLLp.Sia4— Gsbl      . 
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unwilling  to  lose  you.    ^  Meuje  vm 
de:    I  am,  madam,  yoar,  fcc. 

«<  My  oompUmento  to  my  d«ar  Mhw.*' 

"to  th*  same. 
tS^mMrg.  PUkCb  CMmCws,  w<,  tA^.  3M.> 

/'MJmiuw7,1U5i. 
•  >«DsA,iiBat  MADAM,— Tiiough  t  Am  .arraid 
uoor  iltrtCBs  leaves  you  liUla  leisare  for  the  vecep« 
tienofairyci»iUlie«,yfet  1- cannot  forbear  to  pay 
yon  mycongratulaliono^on  tfaenewyev;  ftnd  .to 
declare  ny  wishes,  that  y(^ur  years  to  come  may 
be  many  and  happy.  In  this  wish  indeed  I  in- 
dude  myself,  who  have,  none  bat  yon  on  whom 
my  heart  reposes  ;  yet  surely  I  wish  yourgpod, 
even  though  your  situation  were  such  as  should 
permit  you  to  communicate  no  gratifications  to» 
dearest  madam,  yuur,  &c" 

^  TO  THK  SAMS*  . 
I  Avw  Jlfr#.  Pi^tf  #  CWIieCJM,  vol. «.  ^sSM.) 

«  I>BARKST  MADAM,— Nobody  but  you  can  r*- 
eompense  mfrfor  the  distress  which  I  suffered  on 
Monday  nrghL  Having  engaged  Dr.  Lawr^nob 
to  let  me  know,  at  whatever  hour,  the  stete  in 
which  he  left  you  ;  I  concluded,  when  he  stayed 
so  long,  that  he  stayed  to  see  my  dearest  expire. 
I  was  composing  myself  as  I  could  to  hear  what 
yet  1  hopad^not  to  hear,  when  hts  servant  brought 
•  me  woid  that  you  wera-better.  Do  you  continue 
to  grow  better  ?  Let  my  <lear  littlo  Miss  inform 
me  on  a  card.  I  would  not  have  you  write,  lest 
it  should  hurt  you,  and  consequently  hurt  like- 
wise, dearest  madam,  yours,  Ac 

.    .    « TO   TIW  SAMl. 

"  TlwndaF*  9fh  aanaaty,  17S8. 

«  HoHOVRSD  madam;^— I  bog  of  you  to  endea- 
vour to  liv«.  I  have  returned  your  Law  ;  which* 
however,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  give  me.  I 
am  in  great  trouble ;  if  you  can  write  three  words 
to  me,  be  pissed  to  do  it,  1  «m  afraid  to  wy 
much,  and  canitot  say  nothing  when  my  dearest 
is  in  dangen  " 

<«  The  alUmereiful  Gtod  have  itaerey  onyou  1  I 
an,  madam,  your,  ae.*' 

«  Jtflf*  Boothby  die€  Friday,  Jsmwry  16,  irsfi  i 
ftpim  whose  death  Dr.  John'son  composed^  ike  foU 
lowing  ^ayer.  *  Pirayerr  and  Meditations,'  &c 
p.  25. 

-  "  Hm  Bootkhy'edt^hy'Jtmuary,  1766.—0  LonJ . 
Gh)d,  Almighty  dJsposer  of  all  thrngs,  in  ^how 
bands  are  life  and  deAth,vrho  givest  comforts  and 
takest  them  away,  I  return  thee  thank#  for  the 
good  ejaraple  of  Hill  Boothby,  whom  thou^hast 
now  taken  away  •  and  implore  thy  grace  that  I 
may  improve  the  dpportumty  of  instnM^on  which 
thou  hast  affMded  me,  by  the  knowledge  pf  her 
Hfe,  and  by  the  sense  of  her  death;  thAt-1  may 
consider  the  uncertainty  of  my  present  state,  and 
apply  thyself  earnestry  to  the  dtmes  which  -thou 
hitftsetbefoi«  me,  that,  living  in  thy  fear,!  fnay 

1  {JohnMNi  AiovfrltOttt  Ms  Mfe  ira»  liable  to  Jw  »;«d- 
YerMBoe  of  oilBstbedsie  of  the  oldyearln  the  first  days 

In  ttali  com;  u  it  doM  not  seem  that  MIm  Boothby  Was 
111  in  Jannary,  ITSS^Es.] 


din  in  thy  favour,  tlMrough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen.    I  commend,  kc  W.  and^H.  B  •. 
«*  TroMcribedJuiu  26, 1768 1.»» 

[On  a  close  examination  of  the  foregoing  cor- 
respondence^ tt  will  be  seen  that  the  personal 
communications  between  l>r.  Johnson  and .  Miss 
Boothby  were  very  limited,  and  that  even  during 
her  few  and  short  visits  to  London  their  intercourse 
was  hardiv  as  frequent  ils  politeness' would  have 
required  from  common  acquaintances. 

The  Editpr  admits  that  several  of  ^iss  Booth- 
by*s  letters  contain  expressions  which,  if  we  did 
not  consider  the  ages  or  the  parties  and  all  the  oth- 
er circumstances  of  the  case,  would. sound  like 
something  more  tender  than  mere  platonism ;  but 
the  slight  intercourse  between  them  during  the 
lady*s  subsequent  visits  to  town  seems  to  refute 
that  inference. 

The  general  phrt^Iogy  of  JoHnson*s  notes, 
and  the  terms  "my  dearest**  and  "  my  angel^" 
seem  stmnge  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
dearest  dear,  and  siitailar  superiatives  'of  tepder* 
ness,  were  usual  with  bim  in  addressing  Miss 
Reynolds  and  qther  ladies  for  whom  he  confess- 
edly felt  nothing  but  friendship;  and  they  were 
addressed  to  Miss  Boothby  when  she  was  dying, 
and  when  the  hearta  of  both  were  softened  by 
sickness  and  affliction,  and  warmed  by  spiritual 
communication. 

As  to  the  8nppos<5.d  rivalry  between  hini  and 
Lord  Lyttleton  for  Mi^rf  Boothby's  favour  (see 
mte,  p.  ^6),  it  must  be  either  a  total  mistake  or 
an  absurd  exaggeration.  Lord  Lyttleton  was,  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  John- 
son and  Miss  Boothby,  a  magaed  man,  fondly  at- 
tached to  Vis  wife,  and  remarkable  for  the  punc- 
tilious propriety  of  his  moral  conduct ;  and  the 
preferenee  shown  by  Miss  Boothby,  and  which 
wsaidtohaveTankfed  in  Johnson's  heart,  could 
have  befeh  nothing  more  than  some  incident  in  a 
nurming  visit,  when  Lord  Lyttleton  and  Johnson 
lAay  have  met  in  Cavendish-square,  (for  it  seems 
>ceruin  that  they  rtcVer  iftet  in  the  country).  We 
have  seen  in  the  cieises  of  Lord  Chesterfield  (voL 
L  pt).  110— n>n.)  and  of 'Miss  Cotterell  (vol.  i. 
p.  104)  how  touchy  Johnson  ws^  on  sqeh  occa 
sions,  and  how  ready  he  was  to  take  offence  at  sny 
thing  that  looked  like  slight.  Some  prePerence  or 
sttperior  respect  shown  by  Miss  Bopthby  to  Lord 
Lytlle(on*s  rank  and  public  station  (he  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  1755)  no  doubt  offended 
the  sensitiv^^ride  of  Johnson,  and  occasioned  the 
dislike  whicn  he  cpnfessed  to  Mrs.  Thrale  he  felt 
for  Lord  Lyttleton  •  but  *tn  amorou'^  rivalry  be- 
tween thein  is  not  only  absurd,  but  impossible. 
—Ed.] 

No.  Viir. 
[Note  on  the  words  btdana  cf  misery,  f,  387.] 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Churton,  Fellow  of 
Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford,  has  favoured  me 

s  rThese  Initials  mean,  no  doubt,  Mr.  BlUiam*,  who 
died  a  few  flBontlM  before,  and  ffm  Bootkbf.^^n.] 

3  [It  Is  not  ess7  tosay  wbjr  Dr.  Jobnson  narkeA  «bv 
«ral  of  hto  itrayera,  as  ttaiueHkeiU  0ach  a  fact  mpptnrs 
quite  Immaterial,  bat  no  loobt  had  fonw  pardealar  olh 
jeet— En.] 
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with  thft  foUowing  nmuks  on  mr  woik,  wfaieh 
he  is  pleaMd  to  My,  <«  I  have  tiOMtp  extolled, 
and  cordially  approve** 

The  ehiei  f^^  of  what  I  haye  to  observe  is 
contained  in  tne  foilowin^  transcript  fh>m  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  which,  with  his  concurrency,  I  copM 
for  this  purpose;  aiid,  whatever  may  be  the  merit 
or  justness  of  the  remarks,  >|[ou  tnky  be  suTf|  that 
bem^  wriften  to.  a  most  intimate  friend,  without 
any  intention  that  they  ever  should  go  further, 
thev  are  the  genuine  and  undisguised  sentiments 
of  the  writer : — 

"  6th  January,  1798. 

*' Last  week  1  was  reading  the  second  volume 
of  *  BosweH*s  Johnson,*  with  increasing  esteem 
for  the  worthy  author,  and  increasing  veneration 
of  the  wonderful  and.  excellerit  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  it  'the  writer  throws  in,  now  and 
then,  very  properly,  som^  serious  religious  refleo- 
tions  ;  but  there  is  one  ^roark,  in  my  mind  an 
obvious  and  just  one,  which  1  think  be  has  not 
made,  that  Johnson's  '  morbid  jnelancholy,'  and 
constitutional  infirmities,  were  intended  bv  Provi- 
dence, like  St  Paul's  thorn  in  the  fleshy  to  chetk 
intellectual  conceit  and  arrogance ;  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  hia  extraordinary  talents,  awake  as 
he  was  to  the  v<Noe  of  praife,  mifht  otherwise 
have  getierated  in  a  yery  culpable  degree.  Ano- 
ther (^servation  strikes  me,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  same  natural  indisposition,  and  hahitoal 
sickfiness  (for  he  says  |ie  soarcely  passed  one  day 
without  pain  afler  nis  twentieth  year),  he  consid- 
ered ana  represented  human  life  as  a  Scene  of 
much  greater  misery  than  is  generally  experienc- 
ed. There  may  be  persons  bowed  down  with  af- 
flictions all  their  davs  ;  and. there  are  those,  no 
doubt,  whopie  ioiquiGes  rob  them  of  rest ; .  but  nei- 
ther calamities  nor  crimes,  I  hope  and  believe,  do 
so  much  atid  so  senerally  abound,  as  to  justify 
the  dark  picture  otUfa  which  Johnson's  imagina- 
tion designed,  and  his  strong  pencil  delineated. 
This  t  am  sure,  the.eolooring  is  far  too  aloomy 
for  what  I  have  experienced,  though,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  I  have  had  more  sickness  (1  do 
not  say  more  severe,  but  onfy  mora  in  quantity) 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  But  then 
daily  debility  and  ocicasional  •  sickness  were  far 
overbalanced  by  intervenient  days,  and,  perhapp, 
weeks  void  of  pain,  and  overflowmg  with  comfort 
So  that  in  short,  to  return  to  the  subject,  human 
life,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive  from  experience  or  ob* 
senration,  is  not  that  stato  of  constant  wretched- 
ness which  Johnson  ali^rays  insisted  it  was ;  which 
misrepresentation,  for  such  it  surely  is,  his  biog« 
rapher  has  not  corrected,  I  suppose,  because,  un- 
happily, he  has  himself  a  lar^  portion  of  melan- 
choly in  his  constitution,  and  fancied  the  portrait 
a  faithful  copy  of  life." 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  thus  in  bis 
letter  to  me: — 

''.I  have  conversed  with  eone  seasibfe  men  on 
this,  subject,  wh6  all  seem  to  entertain  the  same 
sentiments  respecting  life  with  those  which  are 
expressed  oj  implied  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
It  might  be  added,  that; as  the  representation  here 
spoken  bfappears  not  consistent  with  fact  andex- 
perience^  so  neither  does  it  seem  countenanced 
byscriptmeb    There  ts^  perhapS)  no  part  of  the 


sacred  vdiini^. which  at  fiiat sight  pipaaieaa  wo 
much  to  lend  its  sanction  to  these  dark  and  des» 
ponding  notions  aa.the  book  of  Eodeaiafllca, 
which  so  oflen,  and  90  emphatically,  proclaims 
the  vanto^  things  sublunary.  But  *  the  desiga 
of  this  wRolcbooE  (as  it  has  been  justly*  observ- 
ed) is  not  to  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  life,  but  to 
cttie  bur  vain  expectations  of  a  oompleteaDd  paw 
feet  happiness  in  this  world :  to  convinee  us^  that 
there  is  no  snch  thing  to  be  found  in  mere  exteiw 
nal  enjoyments  ;--«nd  to  teach  ns  to  seek  lor  bap- 
piness  in>the  practice  of  virtue,  in  the  knowledlge 
and  love  of  God,  and  in  the  hones  of  a  better  life. 
For  this  is  the  application  of  all :  Zd  m  kemr^  &«. 
Xii.  1 3.  Not  only  his  duty,  but  his  happiness  too : 
For  God,  &C.  v.  14.— See  ^  Sberiosk  on  Provi- 
dence,' p.  299. 

"  The  New  Testament  tolls  us,  indeed^  and 
most  truly,  that  *  sufficient  uatothe  dav  is  the  evil 
thereof:'  and,  therefore,  wisely  fbrbioii  us  to  in- 
crease our  buidens  by  forebodings  of  soiiows  $  bat 
I  think  it  nowhere  says,  that  even  our  ordinaiy 
afflictions  are  not  conaistent  with  a  very  conaidM^ 
able  degree  of  positive  comfort  and  satislaclioB. 
And,  amrdingly,  one  whose  auftrings  as  well  as 
merits  were  .conspicuous  assures  as,  that  in  dtih 
portion  *  as  th^  sofierings  of  Christ  abounded  in 
them,  so  theit  consolation  also  aboaDded  by 
Christ'  9  Cor..ik  6;  Jt  is  needless  to  cite,  as  in* 
deed  it  would  be  endless  even  to  refer  to^tbemal- 
titudeof  paasages  in  both  TestamenU  holding 
out,  in  the  strongest  lancnage,  promises  of  Ues- 
sincs,  even  in  this  world,  to  the  faithful  servants 
of  God«  I  will  only  refer  to  St  Lake,  xviii.  Sd, 
30,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  a 

**  Upon  the  whole,  getting  aside  instanees  of 
great  and  lasting  bodily  pain,^  of  minds  pecoUarly 
qppressed  by  melancholy,  and  of  severe  tempoiml 
cmlamities,  from  which  extraofdinair  cases  we 
surely  should  not  form  our  estimatoof^he  general 
tenour  and  complexion  of  life  ;  excluding  these 
from  the  account,  1  am  convinced  that  as  well 
the  gradoQi  constitution  of  things  which  Provi- 
dence has  ordained,  as  thededaiationa  of  scrip- 
ture and  the  actual  condition  of  individuals,  au- 
thorize the  sincere  Chiislisn  to  hope  that  his  biun- 
ble  and  constant  endeavours,  to  perform  his  d«ty, 
chequered  as  the  best  life  is  with  msny  failings, 
will  be  crowned  with  a  greater  degree  of  present 
peace,  serenity,  and  h>mfort,  than  he  oookl  rea- 
sonably permit  himself  to  expect,  if  he  meaaored 
his  viewif  and  judged  of  life  from  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  often  and  en^getieally  expressed  in 
the  memoirs  of  him,  without  any  animadveraioa 
or  censure  by  his  ingenious  biographer.  If  he 
himself,  upon  reviewing  the  subject,  shall  see  the 
matter  in  thia  light,  he  will,  in  an  octavo  editioo, 
which  iseagerly  expected,  make  such  additional 
remarks  or  corrections  af  he  shall  judce  fit ;  lest 
the  impressions  which  these  discouraguig  pasoa^ 
ges  may  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  should  in  a 
degree  binder  what  otherwise  the  wbgle  spirit  and 
energy  of  the  work  tends,  fnd,  I  hope,  soccess- 
fuUy,  .to  promote,— pu^e  morality  and  tme  nli. 
gion." 

Though  I  bave^  in  some  degiee,  obviated  any 
reflections  against  my  illostnoua  fiieod^s  dark 
views  of  life,  when  considering,  in  the  oonne  of 
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Ifab  wiMfli,  his  **  Rambler  >»  loid  bis  '<  RaflselM,**  I 
•AID  obliged  to  Mr.  Cburton  for  oomplying  with  my 
reqooet  of  bia  ^rmifeion  toinaerthia  remarks, 
betn]Br  oonicioua  of  the  weight  of  what  he  judi- 
ciously auggeata  as  to  the  melancholy  in  my  own 
conatitation.  >  Hia  mere  pieaaiDg  vi^ws  of  life, 
I    hope,    are    just      FaUmU    qwanUtm    valere 


Mr.  Churton  concludes  his  letter  to  me  in  these 
wolds:  ^  Onoe,  and  only  once,  I  had  the  aatisfao- 
tion  of  aeeing  your  illustrioua  friend ;  vnd  aa  I  feel 
a  particular  regard  for  alt  whom  he  diatingaished 
with  hia  eateem  and  friendahip,  so  1  derive  much 
pleasure  fr6m  reflecting  that  I  once  beheld, 
though  but  transiently,  near  our  coHege  gate,  one 
whoae  woika  will  for  ever  delight  and  improre 
the  worlds  who  was  a  aincere  and  aealoos  aon  of 
the  church  of  England,-  an  honour  to  his  country, 
and  an  omament  to  human  nature.** 

His  letter  waa  accompanied  with  a  present  from 
bimaelfof  hia  <'Sermona  at  the  Bampton  Leo- 
tore,**  and  from  his  friend.  Dr.  Townson,  the 
▼eneraUe  rector  of  Malpaa,  in  Cheahire,  of  hia 
**  Diacduisef  oo  "the  Gbapels,**  together  with  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  that  ^excellent 
peraon,  who  ia  now  gone  to  receive  the  reivard 
of  hia  laboora :  **  Mr.  Boawell  ia  not  only  very 
enteitaining  in  his  woilL8,but  they  are  so  replete 
with  moral  and  reli«ioua  sentiments,  without  an 
ioatance,  aa  far  aa  I  know,  of  a  contrary  tendem 
cy,  thai  I  cannot  help  having  a  ?reat  esteem  for 
him ;  and  if  you  think  auch  a  trifle  aa  a  ,copy  dT 
the  Disooorses,  ex  dmio  authorU^  would '  be  ao- 
oeptable  to^iim,  I  ahouM  be  happy  to  give  him 
th>8  smalt  testimony  of  my  re^ra.** 
<  Such  spontaneoua  testimonies  of  approbation 
from  such  men,  without  anv  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  me,  are  truly  valuable  and  encouraging. 


No.  IX. 

[CataI'OGUE,  at  List  of  Designs,  r^erred  to  in 

"    "DlVWITT. 

<*AamaU  book  of  precepts  and  directions  for 
piSty ;  the  hint  taken  from  the  directtona.tn  Mar- 
lon^a  esereiae. 

**  PBILOSOPBT,    S^ISTOST,    AND     UTKSATVRB    SH 
GSNSaAL. 

**  Histofy  of  Criticism,  as  it  relates  to  judging 
cif  authoun,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present,  age. 
An  account  of  the  rise  and  tiftprovementa  of  that 
art :  of  the  diflbrent  opinions  of  aothoura,  ancient 
and  modem. 

<'  Trenslfttion  of  the  History  of  Herodian. 

"New  edition  of  Fairfax's  Translation  of  Tas- 
so,  with  notes,  gtossarr,  Slc 

"  Chaucer,  a  new  edition  of  him,  from  manu- 
scripts and  old  editiona,  with  various  rtfadinga, 
conjectures,  reniarks  on  his  language,  and  the 
cffianges  it  had  undergone  from  the  eariiest  times 
to  his  age,  and  from  his  to  the  present ;  with 
nocea  explanaioiT  of  customs,  &d.  and  references 
.  to  Boocace,  and*  other  authoura,  from  whom  he 


has  borrowed,  with  an  account  of  the  liberties  he 
baa  taken  in  telling  the  stories ;  his  life,  and  an 
exact  etymological  glossary. : 

^  Aristotle^  Rhetorick,  a  translation  of  it  -into 
English. 

"  A  Collection  of  Lettera,  translated  ftom  the 
modetn  writers^  with  some  account  of  the  several 
authoors. 

'<<01dham*s  Poems,  with  notes,  historical  and 
critical. 

^'Roaeommon's  Poems, 'with  notes. 

"Lrvea  of  the  Philoaophera,  written  with  a 
poKte  air,  in  auch  a  manner  aa  may  divert  aa  well 
as  instruct 

»  History  of  the  Heathen  Mvthology,  with  an 
explication  of  the  fablea,  both  sllegorical  and  his- 
torical ;  with  references  to  the  poets. 

<«  History  of  the  State  of  Venice,  in  a  compen- 
dioua  manner. 

'« Ariatotle*a  Ethicks,  an  Engliafa  traaalation  of 
them,  with  notes. 

<<  geographical  Dictionary  from  the  French. 
[Ulreeht.]     MS. 

**  Hierocles  upon  Pythagoraa,  translated  into 
English,  perhaps  witli  notes.    This  is  done  by 
Norris.     [Nov.  9th,  1759.]    MS. 
,  **  A  book  of  Lettera,  upon  all  kinda  of  sub- 
jects. 

"Claudian,  a  new  edition  df  his  works,  mm 
noiis  vari&ntmt  in  the  manner  of  Burman. 

"  TuUy'a  Tusculan  queations,  a  translation  of 
them. 

(« Tully*a  De  Naturi  DSorum,  a  translation  of 
thoae  books. 

•<  Benufa  N^  History  of  the  New  WorM,  to 
be  translated. 

^Machi^vel'fl  History  of  Florence,  to  be  trans- 
lated. 

** History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  iri  Europe, 
containing  an  account  of  whatever  contributed  to 
the  reatoraiion  of  literature  ;  such  as  controvei^ 
siea,  printing,  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  empire, 
the  encouragement  pf  great  men.  with  the  fives 
of  the  roost  eminent  patrons,  and  most  eminent 
early  profeasoreof  all  ktnda  of  learning  in.difierent 
countries. 

**  A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  verae,  with  histor- 
ical notes.     [Nov.  »th,  1758.1    MS. 

"A  Table  c{*  the  Spectatora,  Tatlere,  and 
Guardians,  distinguished  by  fi^es  into  six  de- 
grees of  vsiloe*  with  notes,  givmg  the  reasons  of 
prefereiice  or  degrad^n. 

"A  Collection  tif  Lettera  from  ^ng^ieh  au- 
thoore,  with  a'  preface  giving  aome  tiooouttt  of 
the  writera ;  with  reaaona  for  Selection,  and 
criticism  upon  styles ;  rsraaika  on  each  letter,  if 
needful. 

'  <<  A  Collection  of  Proverbs  from  various  lan^ 
goagee.'  Jan.  6tb,— 53, 

<*  A  Dictionary  to  the  Common  Prayer,  in  im- 
itetion  of  Calmet*s  Dfottonary  of  the  Bible. 
March— n7)5«. 

••  A  CoileoCion  of  Storiea  and  Examples,  like 
those  of  Vah&riusMaximtis.  Jan.  lOth,— [1m^^> 
'  ^  From  £li«n,  a  volume  of  select  Storiea,  peN 
haps  from  others.    Jan«  28th,— [^7]53. 

•*  Collection  of  Travels,  Voyagea,  Advsstiires, 
and  pescriptioDs  of  Countries. 
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"  Dictionary  of  Andent  Hitlory  mnd  Mvtbology. 

«  Treatise  on  the  ^tadv  of  Polite  LHeratui^ 
containing  the  history  of  learning  directions  for 
editioni,  oommentariee,  &c«    , 

**  Maxims,  Oharactera,  and  Sentiments,  after 
the  manner  of  Bniyere,  collected  out  of  ancient 
authonr%  particularly  the  Qrdek,  with  Apoph* 
thegms. 

**  Classical  Miscellanies,  Select  Translations 
from  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  auUiours. 

"  Lives  of  lljustrioas  Persons,  «s  well  of  'the 
active  as  the  learned,  in  imitation  of  Plutarch. 

'*  Jodgmeot  of  .the  learoeld  apon  English  Au* 
thours.    .  ' 

'*  Poetical  Dictionary  of  ibe  English  toiigue.   . 

'*  Gonsiderition  upon  the'present  State  of  Loiw 
don. 

<*  CoUeCtioQ  (ff  Epigrams,  with  notes  and  ob- 
servations. 

'*  Observations  on  the  English  Language,  rela- 
ting to  words,  phrases,  and  modes  of  speech.  - 

"Minntie,  Litersnas,  Miscellaneous  Reflec- 
tions, Criticisms,  Emendations,  Notes. 

"  History  of  the  Constitution. 

'*  CondpariBon  of  Philosophical  and  Christian 
Morality,  bv  sentences  collected  from  the  moml* 
iats  and  fathers. 

"  Platarch's  Lives  in  English,  with  notes. 

''POETRTAND  TtrORKS   OF  IMAGINATION. 

"  Hymn  to  Ignorance. 
"  The  Palace  of  Sloth,— a  vision. 
**  Col uthus,  to  be  translated. 
"  Prejudice, — a  poetical  essay.* 
- «  The  Palace  ofNonsease^^-Hk  vision.'* 

J[ohnson*s  extraordinary  facility  of  composition, 
when  he  shook  oflT  his  constitutional  indolence, 
and  reaolutely  sat  dQwn  to  wr^tJB.  is  admirably 
described  bv  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  «  Poetical 
Review,**  which  I  have  several  times  quoted : 

**  While  jhrOogh  UflB>*f  mase  he  eent  a  plereb^  view, 
Hie  mind  expansive  to  the  object  xcew. 
With  various  stores  of  erudition  flrauftht, 
The  llvdr  Ima^,  the  deep-searching  thought, 
^lept  in  repose  ;-^bttt  when  the  moment  pire«*d, 
The  bright  Ideas  stood  at  once  confessed ; 
Instant  his  genius  sped  its  vicorous  rays, 
And  o*er  the  fetterM  world  dfffUsed  a  blaze: 
As  woBob'd  with  flr«  the  cloud  electrick  flies, 
A  nd  eahnly  o'er  th*  borlaon  seems  to  rise : 
T6uch*d  by  the  pointed  steel,  the  lightning  flows,^ 
And  all  th*  expanse  with  rich  eiBilgence  glows.*' 

We  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  know  with  ex- 
act praciaion  every  production  of  Jdmson's  pen. 
He  owned  to  me  that  he  had  written  about  forty 
aermons ;  but  as  T  und^ntood  that  he  had  given 
or  sold  them  to  different  persons,  who  were'  to 

E reach  them  as  their  own,  ho  did  not  considjsr 
imself  at  ttberty  to  ficknowledge  them.  Would 
those  who  were  thus  aided  by  nim,  who  are  still 
abve,  and  the  friends  of  thoee  who -are  dead,  fair- 
ly inform  tha  world,  it  would  ba.obli^ngly  grati- 
fyin^  a  reasonable  curiosity,  to  which  there  shouki, 
r  think,  now  be  no  objection.  .Two  volumes  of 
them,  published  since  his  dc^t^  are  sufficiently' 
ascertainecl^  jfn<<,  p.  134.  I  have  before  me 
in  his  handwriting  a  fragnant  of  twenty  quarto 


leavea,  of  a  tranalation  jntoEngliah  of  SallaiL 
D€  BMo  CaWinmic.  When  I  was  done  .1 
have  no  notion  ^  but  it  seeosa  lo  bave  no  very 
auperioar  narit  to  mark  it  aa  hia.  Beaidee  liie 
pqolicatioDS  hereloibra  n^entionbd,  I  am  satisfied, 
from  internal  evidence,  tp  admit  also  as  gBmsina 
the,  CbllowioSi  which,  notwithstanding  ail  my 
chronologicalcare,  escaped  me  in  the  coarse  of 
this  work : 

'^Censideratioms  on  the  Case  of  Dr.Tiapp^ 
Sermons,"  f  published  in  1739,  in  the  "Oeiitle- 
man*a  Magasune."  It  is  a  very  ingeniooa  defence 
of  the  right  of  abridjgiii|g  an  authoul^  work,  witl^ 
out  bein^  held  as  infringing  bis  propcityk  .This 
is  OQe  oftbe  nicest  questiona  in  ihe  Lttu  e/  LU* 
eratw§i  And  I.  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the 
indulgenca  of  abridging  is  often  ezoeedinsly  injiK 
ri6ua  to  authouiv  and  bookaellera,4md  anonld  in 
very  few  cases  be  permitted.  At  any  rate,  tn 
prevent  difficult  and  uncertaio  discussion,  and  give 
an  absolute  security  to  authoiirs  in  the  propeny  of 
their  labours,  no  abridgement  whatever  ahonld  be 
permittsd  till  after  the  ezpii^taon  ^  aueh  a  nom- 
oer  of  years  as  the  legislat«re.may  be  pieaaed  to 
.fix. 

But,  though  it  haa  been  confidently  ascribed  to 
him,  I  cannot  allow  that  he  wrote  a  diBdicatioB  to 
both  houses  of  parliament  of  a  booh  entided 
<<The.  Evangelical  History  HarmonttedJ>  He 
was  -no  eroofccr,  no  dedaimef  against  the  fimfa. 
He  would  not  have  written  '<  That  we  am  &Ilcn 
upon  an.  age  in  which  cormption  ia  not  barely  uni- 
versal, isnniversallT eonfeoeed."  Nor, ** Rapina 
pneys  on  the  publick  without  oppoailioni  and  per- 
jury betrays  it  without  inquiry.'^  Nor  woaid  h^ 
to  excite  «  speedy  reformation,  have  tioi^ared  up 
such  phantoms  of  tejror  ae  these:  '^  Afew  yean 
longer,  and  perhaps  all  endeavours  will  be  in 
vain.  We  may  he  swallowed  by  an  earthqneke ; 
we  may  be  deliveired  to  our  enemies."  This  is 
not  Johnsonian. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  thia  dedication  several 
sentenced  constructed  upon  the  model  of  those  of 
Johnson.  But  the  imitation  of  the  fortn,  without 
the  spirit  of  his  style,  has  been  ao  general,  that 
this  pf  itself  is  not  sufficient  evidence.  Even  our 
newspaper  writers  aspire  to  it  In  an  -  account 
of  the  funeral  of  Edwin,  the  comedian,  in  *  The 
Diary  "of  Nor.  9,  1790»  that  eon  of  droUotr  ia 
thus  described:  ''A  man  who  had  ao  onen 
cheei^  the  sullenness  of  vacancy,  and  suspended 
the  approaches  of  sonow."  And  in  "The  Dub- 
lin livening  Poet,V  August  16,  1791,  there  is  the 
following  paragraph:  '^It  is  a  singular  circam- 
itance,  that  in  a  city  like  this,  containing  SOO,000 
people,  there  are  three  monthB  in  the  year  during 
whiich  no  place  of  publick  amusement  is  open. 
Long  vacation  is  here  a  vacation  from  pleasure^ 
as- weU  as  busn^ess ;  nor  is  there  any  mode  of  pass- 
iog  the  listless  evenings. of  dechning  aummer, 
but  in  the  riots  of  a  tavern^  ocrthe  at^dily  of  a 
coiTee-house." 

I  bave  not  thou^t  it  n«)essary  tp  specify  cveij 
copy  of  v«nes.  written  by  Johnaon,  it  being  my 
intention  to  publiah  an  authentich  edition  of  au 
his  poptiy,  with  notea.     . 
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No.  X. 

FDr,    JoHKBOH 's    portraita,— rs/wTft?   to   in 

■"  |K^460. 

TAe  twte  an  Dr.  Johnson's  wrtraits  heing  m- 
complete,  the  Editor  is  obliged  to  Mr.  John 
Mwratf,  junioTf  for  considerable,  additions 
io    the  list,   which    are    disttnguished    by 

"brackets.]    *  ' 

Date  of  .    Eiigrav«r*8  name.     Date  of 

P^^tnH!*g-  eagraving. 

\Vt\or  to  A  miniature,  painter  unknown,  wUcb  belong- 

17SS.  ed  to  Mra.  Johoapn,  pow  in  the  powtmiioa  of 

Dr.  Uarwood.    See  preface,  p.  viiL  a.     . 

Finn  engraved  for  tUa  edit^a,  tize  of  the  ori|^ 
Inal  E.Finden  1830. 

A  three-qnarter  face  to  t|^  left  (in  an  oval) ; 
he  ia  dietaed  in  what  was  styled  a  seven  story 
wigiaiidboMaapenuptohlaeye.   The  likeness 
•     apparently  taken  before  any  of  Sir  Joshua*s  por- 
traits   .  . '     No  artist's  name  or  date] 
BT  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
*nS6k     I.  Mr.  Boawell*s  picture ;  sold  at  James  Bos- 
well's  satp  for  seventy  guineas.    Dr.  Johnaoa  in 
an  arm  chair,  seated  at  a  table  with  writing  ma- 
terials:  pen  in  his  hand.l 
4to.  for  flrat  edidon  of  BoaweD's  LIA 

J.  Meath  1791 

Ditto  8to.  for  8vo.  edition  of  ditto 

'  J.  Baker  1791 

[Thip  ptetnre  has  been  repeatedly  engraved  for 


varioos  editions  of  this  worl 
Before  IL  JVoto  ta  the  Mtwput 
1770.  tion.    Side  Aice,  to    '  ' 


right,  € 
i)g  die 


1/  Stafar^t  etiUe- 
i  sJmoat 


eyes 


ckMed, 
lablt  to 
which  he  was  addicted,  when  unemployed,  of 
moving  his  hands  up  and  down  before  nim,  with 
the  fingers  extended.  It  was  of  this  picture  that 
he  said,  ^*It  Is' not  fMendly  to  hand  down  to  poa- 
terity  the  Imperfections  of  any  man." 

Sir  Joshua  is  said  to  have  had  in  hia  mfaid  thia 
attitude  and  the  abstracted  expresskm  of  Dr. 
countenance,  when  he  painted  the 
saver  Tirealaa  in  his  large  picture  of  the 
loAmt  Hercules. 
FoUo,.mesaotint,  very  flne_ 

Jaaoea  Watson  1770 

8vo.  mezaotint  for  Sir  Joshua's  wotka 
S.  V\r.  Reynolda. 
.773.      An  etching  of  the  head  only,  fkphi  a  eopy  of 
tiila  picture  liy  Osiaa  Humphrey 
"^  Mrs.  D.  Tuner.] 

m.  Mr.  Langtoa's  picture,  now  at  Gnnby;, 
near  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire,  the  seat  of  Peregrina 
Mossiiigberd,  Esq.  Mr.  Langtoa's  second  son. 
Sheet  meazotint,  very  fine 

W.  Doughty  _  1784. 


1787 
1787 


1787 


1779 


.  Doughty 
Line,  prefixed  to  Dictionary  foUo 

T.eook  . 
Ditto  to  DIcdaoary  4to 

Ditto. 
[Small  ditto  to  Bell's  Poeta 
Ditto. 
Oval  Bromley. 

For  the  RamM^r,  oval,  small  slxe 

John  Hall 
Oval,  prefixed  to  flrat  ed.  of  Livea  of  the  Poeta 

T.  Trotter  1779 

4to.  prefixed  to  Dictionary 

J.  Heath  17» 

In  stipple  Bchavionetd  1809 

4ta  prefixed  to  Dicttonary 

W.  HoU  1814 

A. very  excellent  line  engraving  for  the  Diet. 
puUiabed  by  Robinson 

W.  C.  Edwards  1898 

'Ditto,  smaDer  Ditto  18S 

8va  messotint  for  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  S.  W.  Reynolds.] 

778.     IV.  Mn.  Ploaal's  picture,  now  ta  the  poatet- 
sim  of   Watson   Ta/fhr^  Eaq.    Three-quarter 
ftce,  t6  left,  holding  a  book  up  to  hia  eve. 
la  aa  oval  8vo.,  for  Murphy's  ed.  of  hia  works 

^.  Half  1787 

Ditto  ^Audinet 

IHtto  •l^FUUer. 

Ditto,  flue  to  the  rifpit 


■OwfttCoMEePiPQali 

Oraager.  1799 

«^         Prefixed  to  his  worksTlW 

W.T.Fry  1816 

V.  Duke  of  -Doiaet's  pictuie  at  Kaole,  now 
Lord  Plymauth*s;  a  .copy  of  No^H.] 
(BY  BARRY, 

Aboar  fHdi  foce,  finlstod  only  aa  for  as  the  phoulders, 

178L  and  copied  lAto  oae  of  the  large  pletures  now  In 

the  room  of  the  Soelecy  vftAirts  In  the  Adelphl. 

'  The  original,  sketch  waa  4^  at  Baify'ssaleto 

Mr.  Manson  for  30  gufaeas. 
'.  Engraved  In  Ihie  4|o.  siaa    .       - 

Anker  Stoith  1806 

Ditto,  8vo.  with  specimens  of  Dr.  Johnaon*a 
signature  at  different  periods  of  his  life 
-  AudlneC  1«9] 

BY  QHEL  ^ 
Threaniaarter  fice,  to  the  left  Engraved  in 
,   an  ovaL  prefixed  to  DIcthmary  fotto 

J.H^ath  *  -      1788 

pDo.  4to.  'Davenport] 

FoUo  meaxodnt     C.  Townky.*  1798 

BY  NORTHCOTE 
[Three-quarter  face,  to  right,  boldtag  a  book 
L  J.  De  Clawabi      1813] 

BY  MISS  REYNOLDS. 
[1783.     X  miniature.    This  portrait  did  not  please  Dr. 
J.,  who  siyled  it  ",  Johnson's  grimly  gtabst.**] 
BY  ilR.  ZOFFANU. 
BY  O.  HUMPHREY. 
1773.     ,  A  miniature.    

Dimwn  by  Eograver'a  Date  of 


ITU] 


Hda 


[Bead  In  a  smnU  oval 

T.  Trotter      T.  Trotter  1789] 

Profile  In  oval,  to'the  left,  without  wig 

Do.  Do.  '  1784 

Whole  length,  In  the  dress  worn  by  him  on 
the  Journey  to'tlie  Hebrides,  with  his  ktick,  folio 
Do.  Do.  1786 

[Side-face,  to  right,  the  countenance  haggard, 
and  exhibidng  marks  of  decay.   This  was  prob- 
ably the  last'  portrait  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  sat 
It  wsa  finished  a  short  time  beflire  his  death 
T.  Trotter       T.  Trotter  1786] 

[Do.  prefixed  to  Harding's  Shakspeare;  draw 
Ing  bekmaed  to  Dr.  Farmer 
Do.  'Do. 

SIde-foce,  to  right 

J.  Harding  Da  1789 

MedalllQp,  prefile  to  left,  with  wig,  prefixed  to 
the  Dictionary 

F.  Bartolonl  BartoloazI  1785 

Ditto  for  Sharpe's  Johnsonlana 

Do.  O.  Murray  1890 

A  tDooi^utt  on  the  title-page  of  Sharpe's  edi- 
tkm  of  this  work,  hi  1  vol. 

D6.  Thompson  1830 

[A  small  oval,  profile  to  right 

N.  Oardlner     N.  GsMlner  1780. 

.  8vo.  profile  to  right 

P.  B.  Lamboum  P.  S.  Lamboofn        1791] 
Profile  to  left,  preflxefi  to  Johnsonlana 

Unknown    J.  Taytor  1756 

Vm  *'  Lavater's  Essays  on  Physiognomy,"  hi 
Which  Johnson's  countenance  Is  analysed  upon 
the  principles  of  that  fanciflil  writer. 

[A  view  of  Tunbrldge  WeHs,  In  whteh  Dr. 
nnd  Mn.  Johnson  are  taitroduced;  the  flgurea 
very  smaU.    See  voL  1.  p.  36w 

Loggaa.  1801 


*  Brother  of  Mr.  Townky,  of  the  Commoda,  an  In- 
gentoua  artist  who  resided  some  ttane  at  Berlin,  and  has 
the  honour  of  being  engraver  to  his  Majesty  the  Khig  of 
Kruaria.  Thla#  one  of  the  finest  mezzodntoa  that  ever 
was  executed ;  and  what  renders  ft  of  extraordinair 
value,  the  ]rfate  was  destroyed  after  four  or  five  Iroprea* 
slons  only  were  taken  off.  One  of  them  Is  In  the  pcasea- 
sion  of  Sir  William  Scott.— Boswaix.  [It  Is  probable 
that  these  four  or  five  were  merely  early  Imnramtoaa 
taken  off  ftom  the  same  plate,  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Boa- 
weU,  which  distli^^ttlBhes  them,  having  been  eiaied  •!!■» 
they  ware  priated.--J.  Mvekat,  Jva.] 
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A  wbolaT|ellgll^ fai  aooekad  batt  raffltf  on  tte 
•Bds,  taoldlkic  a  ittek  bdUnd  hb  lwck% 

Not  lai9Wii.  ♦•» 

B  wliol**laigtli  flfore  In  Ounbridfe's 
■aa  mnavM  by-Beili 


Not, 

There  Is  a  whole-taigtli  . 
w«ki,  410.,  drawn  ami  engraved  by 

BU0T  BT  NOLLffiCBNB, 
(178L    NtfVOT  cut  in  marble;  the  flnt  eait  Awn  the 
noold  !■  now  the  proneitjr  of  Hon.  Agar  Ellle. 
WUbotttthe  wig;  the flowinf  hair  wMcb  bangi 
down  the  |HBk  eonled  ftooi  a  begtnr,  whom 
Mr.  Bmitb^lpee  lo  have  been  called  ftom  the 
■treet  to  wrve  as  no&A. 
AAcr  a  drawhig  ftoii  the  abo^  Ab.  Wlvdl 
W.T.  Piy  1815] 

BTATITE  BY  BACON. 

In  8t  Paul's ;  the  flnt  moniuaent  erer  plaeed 
in  that  building. 

Rep<Miledi]r  engraved. 

T%ere  are  alsoeereral eeals  with  Up  bted  cat 
partlcnlaily  a  very  fine  one  by  that 
Mtat,  Edward  Bnrcb,  Esq.,  R.  A. ;  In 


die  powfMioa  of  die  youiar  Dr. 
[copied  and  eDgravedby 

Blebler         Bleker  IHTl 

Let  me  edd,  as  a  inoof  of  the  pofmlariiy  of  bb 
character,  that  tbero  aire  copper  nieees  mroA 
at  Blnnlngbam,  whh  his  head  tanprossed  on 
then^  which  pass  current  as  baifpcnce  th 
and  in  the  neignbonring  parts  of  tlie  conntiy. 

[In  this  list  are  enumerated,  it  is  befievcd,  al 
the  orighiai  poitnits  of  Dr.  Johnson,  but  only 
the  «M«t  miuarkakU  of  the  cngrnviati  >*ben 
ftom  them.  The  valuable  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  Henty  BsMdley,  Eso.  la  wbieta  w« 
be  found  almcet  ereiT  prim  of  him  wbieb  baa 
lieen  published,  contams  nmre  than 
disdnet  plates,  which  have  bete 
dilTerent  times. 

An  iUustrated  copy  of  Boswdl's  JJfe^  briimg 
to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Brltbfa  Mueeom,  in  ai- 


didon  to  numeroiis  rare  imprembns  of  pur  ti  alls 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  embellisbed  with  views  of  sH 
the  houses  hi  which  he  resided ;  many  of  them 
drawn  by  Mr.  Smith  hbnself.r^.  MvmaAT,  jvb.] 
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Mr.  Palmer's  pavers  contain  t}oo  vumu^ 
tenpU  I  one  of  Miss^Reynolfs  RecoUee- 
tions,  both  in  her  ovm  handwritingr  nearly 
the  same  in  eubetanee,  hut  diffieftn^  a  good 
deal  an  to  (he  orders  and.  gomethtng  as  to 
ihe  handlings  of  the  varUnu  topics:  '  Miss 
Reynolds^s  best  style  was,  as  Dr.  Johiison 
himself  hinted  to  ner,  not  a  clear  one,  and 
in  those  rambling  Recolleclions  scaliered 
over  separate  shepis  cf  paper,  there  is  a  good 
deal^  cf  taviolngy  ana  covfusion,  through 
yfhich  the  Editor  has  had  some  dyjicuUy  in , 
diacovering  any  Aing  tike  order.  He  has, 
however,  made  an  arrangement  which,  ^  not' 
qtnte  satisfiouUcry,  is  at  least  int^tgible. 
These  RecoBeetioDS  tett  liUle  that  is  new, 
but  they  confirm  and  explain,  and  occa- 
sionally throw  auseful  light  or^  some  interest- 
ing points  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  manners  and 
character:  and  qlthough  they  have  not  (he 
advantage  pf  having  lien  written  whUe  ihe 
matters  were  quite  fresh  in  Miss  Reynolds's 
mind,  the  lorn  and  cordial  intimacy  be- 
tween her  ana  Dr.  Johnson  entitles  Ihem 
to  as  much  oonfidenee  its  can  be  pldbed  in 
Recollections. — ^Ed. 

'<TiiE  first  time  I  was  in  company  with  Dk» 
Joh;i8on,  which  was  at  Miss  CoUerel's,  I  well 
remember  the  flattering  notice  he  took  of  a  lady 
present,  on  her  aaying  that  she  Was  inclined  to 
estimate  the  morality  of  every  person  according 
as  they  liked  Or  disliked  Clarissa  Harlowe. .  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Richardson's  works  in 

general,  but  of  Clarissa  he  always  spoke  with 
le  highest  enthusiastic  praise,  lie  used  to  say 
that  it  was  the  first  book  in  the  world  for  the 
knowledge  it  displays  of  the  human  heart  s. 

**  Yet  of  the  author  I  never  heard  tiim  speak 
with  any  decree  of  cordiality,  but  rather  as  if  im- 
pressed with  some  cause  of  resentment  against 
nim ;  and  this  has  been  imputed  to  somethmg  of 
jealousy,  not  to  say  envy,  on  account  of  Richard- 
son^s  havinc  engrossed  the  attentions  and  affeo- 
tionata  assiduities  of  several  .very  insenious  lite- 
rary ladies,  whom  he  used  to  call  nis  adopted 
daughters,  and  for  whom  Dr.  Johnson  had -coo- 


1  [Mr.  GwK^n's  eopy  of  these  HwottMetionU  iraini  to 
have  been  extraeti>d  and  abrldgsd  finom  tl^e  oriftoals  bj 
Another  bandvED.] 

S  C0M  ante,  yoL  f.  p.  MS.— En.] 


oeived  a  paternal  afl^tion  (partkmtarly  for  two  tA 
them,  Miss  C«rt^  and  Miss  Molso,  now  Mrs. 
Chapone),  previous  ti^  their  acausintsnce  with 
Richardson,  and  it  was  said  that  he  thoq^  him- 
self ne^eoted  by  them  on  bis  account 

«  Dr  Johnson  set  a  higher  value  upon  fenitte 
friendship  than  peihaps  most  mens,  which  SMy 
reasonably  be  supposed  was  not  a  little  enhancei 
by  his  acquaintanee  with  those  ladiesrif  it  waS 
not  originally  derived  from  them.  To  their  sodp 
aty,  doubtless,  Richardson  owed  that  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  that  feminine  ezoeUenoe,.as  I  may  say, 
that  so  peculiarly  disiinguishee  his  writings  from 
those  or  his  own  sejiLin' general,  hOw  high  mver 
they  may  soar  above  the  other  in  the  more  digni- 
fiedf  paths  of  literature,  in  scientific  investigations, 
and  abtruse  inquiri^ 

**  Dr.  Johnfon  used  to  repeat,  with  very  spps^ 
rent  delight,  some  lines  of  a  poem  written  by  Miss 
Mulso:  . 

*  Say;  Stella,  what  Is  love,  whose  eraol  power 
Bobs  vlrtarof  eentent,  and  yoath  ofjoyi 
Wbst  nymph  or  tpddesBf  la  wiMt  fatal  hour, 
Producod  to  IteBt  the  mtochlef-maklnf  boy  t 
.Some  say,  by  uDeneie  and  Pleasure  bred, 
The  8mtllii{K  babe  en  beds  of  roses  lay : 
There  with  soft  boney'd  dews  by  Fartcy  fed, 
Bis  inftim  beaaiies  open*4  od  the  day.4 « 

5<Dr.  Johnson  had  ah  uneoiffmon  retentive 
memory  for  every  thing  that  appeared  to  htm 
worthy  of  observation.  .WhatisTer  he  met  with 
in  readiagy  particularly  poetry,  I  believe  he  seldom 
required  a  revisal  to  be  able  to  repeat  verbatim. 
If  not  literally  so,  his  deviations  were  generally 
improvements.  This  was  the  case,  in  some  re- 
spects, in  Shenstone*8  poem  of  the  '  Inn,'  which  I 
I  earned  from  hearing  Dr.  Johnson  repeat  it ;  and 
was  surprised,  on  seeing  it  lately  among  the 
authour*s  works  foiT  the  first  time,  to  find  it  so  dif- 
ferent One  stanza  he  seems  to  have  extempo- 
rized himself: 

*  And  9*ee  agaibt  T»kap§  m  waff 

7%rough  Tttitii  tkntigh  AsiM,  tknugk  tki£k  wm4  tkin, 
Stemre  io  m*et,  at  doev  of  drnf^ 

A  Uad  nuiftiam  mt  m  Am.* 

**  He  always  read  amazingly  qtnck,  gTkncntg 
J       '       '        '         -» 

3 1"  In  his  converaatioB  with  ladlesb  be  had  rach  a  fe- 
licity ss  would  put  vulfiar  gallantly  out  of  oouDtenaaoe. 
Of  the  female  mind  be  concetvod  a  higher  opiqlon  thaa 
many  men,  and;  though  he  was  nnef  stpeeUd  of  a 
Mamable  ^fimscy  wOk  anf  iiiinidmml  •f  tktm  (tee 
ante.  p.  43S),  had  a  ireat  esteem  for  the  sex..  The  deifect 
in  his  powers  of  sliiD)  rendered  him  totaiily.  inaemlble  to 


the  charms  of  beauty;  but  he  knew  that  beauty  was  the 
snrf  bute  of  the  sex,  and  treated  all  women  with  such  an 
equal  cowplaeency  as  liatterad  every  one  Into,  a  belief 
that  she  had  her  share  of  that  orsomS  more,  valuable  en- 
dowment la  his  dlseouniei  with  them  his  complh&cnts 
had  ever  a  neat  and  elegant  turn :  they  were  never  di- 
lect,  but  always  Implied  the  merit  they  were  Intended  to 
attest."— tfaa0knu*«  Ziftf,  p.  SOQ.->-Ed.] 
4  [  Johnsen  paid  the  flnt  of  those  stanxas  the  creat  and 
^  ttved  csmpHment  of  quoting  it  la  his  Dlqitonaif •' 
the  word  naiJATaAni>r-ED.J  ' 
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hit  eve  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pmge  in 
an  imtant  If  be  made  any  pattae*  it  was  a  com- 
pliment to  the  woik ;  and  after  aeevtfwing  i  over 
It  a  few  mmatea,  generally  repeated  the  paaaa^ 
eapeeially  if  it  was  poetry. 

"One  day,  on  Uking  up  Pope'a  'Eaaay  on 
Man/  a  particuhir  passage  seemed  vf>re  than 
ordinary  to  engage  nis  attention ;  so  much  so 
indeed  that,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  after  he 
had  left  the  book  and  the  seat,  in  which  he  vaa 
sitting,  he  returned  to  revise  it,  turnhig  over  the 
pages  with  anxiety  to  find  it,  and  then  repeated, 

*  PanionSf  th\»uf  h  selfiah,  If  their  mesne  be  ikir, 
List  umk^  Eesson,  ana  deserve  her  care: 
TboM  chat,  imparted,  conn  a  nobler  aim,  * 

.K](alt  tMr  kind,  and  take  some  virj,ue's  aame.' 

Ens.  ii.  V.98. 

His  tSsk,  probably,  was  the  whole  paragraph,  but 
these  lines  cinly  were  audible.,     . 

**  He  seemed  much  u> delight  in  reciting  verses, 
particulariy  from  Pope.  Among  the  many  I  hSve 
iiad  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  recite,  the  concln* 
kion  of  the  *  Dtanciad  ;  ^.and  h*"  Epistle  to  Jervas, 
seemed  to  claim  his  highest  admiration.   • 

*Led  bjr  some  rule  that  guides,  but  not  ennstralot^ 
And  DQish'd  more  ttarougta  happtness  than  patnss  ,* 

he  used  to  remark,  was  a  union  that  constituted 
the  ultimate  degree  of  excellence  in  the  fine  iMts.. 
**  Two  lines  also  from  Pope's  *  Universal  Pray- 
er' I  have  heard  him  quote,  in  very  serious  con- 
versation, as  his  theological  creed : 

rAnd  binding  Nature  fast  in  fkte, 
lieftijrev  the  human  wilL* 

"  Some  lines  also  he  nsed  to  repeat  in  his  best 
manner,  written  -in  memory- of  Bishop  Bdulters, 
which  I  believe  are  not  much  known/ 

Some  write  tfaefr  wrongs  In  marble;  he,  ofiora  Jast, 

BlDopM  down  serene  and  wmte  them  in  the  dasc ; 

Trod  under  fbot,  ths'sport  of  every  wind, 

S^ept  ftnm  the  earth,  and  blotted  from  his  mind. 

There,  secret  in  the  grave,  he  ba«!e  them  He, 

And  gileved  Uwy  could  not  *8cape  the  Almighty**  eye.' 

*<  A  lady  who  had  learnt  them  from  Dr.  John- 
son thought  she  ^ad  made  a  mistake,  or  had  for^gfot 
some  words,  as  she  ooold  no^  mak^  out  a  reference 
to  tkeret  and  mentioned  it  to  him.  *.No,'  he  said, 
'  she  had  not; '  and  after  seesawing  a  (en  m^ 
nutes,  said  something  that  indicated  surprise,  that 
he  shouM  not  have  made  the  same  remark 
before.. 

«  Some  time  after,  he  told  the  lady  that  these 
lines  were  inserted  in  the  last  edition^ of  his  Dic- 
tionary, under  the  word  spobt  4. 
.  «« Of  Goldsmith's  Traveller  he  used  to  speak  in 
tetnis  of  the  highest  commendation^  A  lady  5  t 
remember,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. 
Johnson  read  it  from  the  beginning  lo  the  end  on 
--       '       '  ■    —        --       •     ■     V 

1  [A  lady  said  ple^santlV  of  pr.  Johnson's  strange 
movement,  or  oscillation  whil<f  readtnc,  that  "  Au.  ke*d 
9wunr»ee^nd»,**—MiM  HtuokiiuU  Memoirs,  vol.  iL  p. 

a  iMetJe  Uf  Jervas.— Hiss  RktvolAs. 

3  TBy  Dr.  Madden.    See  ones.  v.  t  p.  137.— En.] 

4  (They  are  so.  We  see  in  this  ease,  and  that  of  Miss 
Mabo  (anfo,  p.  491),  that  Dr.  Johnsoirs  personal  partial- 
ftJes  induced  him  to  quote  in'  his  Dictionary  authors  who 
^  bad  ho  business  there.**  See  aiK«,  y.  I.  p.  137,  the  no- 
Ifve  of  his  cratitudelo  Madden.— Ed.1 

f  [Miss  Beynolds  heiself^Ev.]     ** 


its  first  coming  out,  to  testify  her  admiration  of  it, 
exclaimed,  *  i  never  more  shall  think  Dr.  Gold- 
smith ugly.*  In  having  thought  so,  however,  she 
was  by  no  means  singular ;  an  instance  of  which 
I  am  rather  inclmed  to  mention,  because  it  in* 
votves  a  remarkable  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ready 
wit  I  for  this  lady,  one  evening  beinz  in  a  large 
party,  was  caHed  upon  after  supper  for  her  toast, 
and  seeming  embairassed,  she  was  desired  to  give 
the  udiest  man  she  knew  ;  and  she  immediatelT 
named  Dr.  Goldsmith,  on  which  a  lady  s  on  the 
other  sid^  of  the  table  rose  up  and  rendb^  across 
to  shake  hands  with  her,  expressing  some  desire 
of  being  belter  acquainted  with  her,  it  bnng  the 
first  time  they  had  met ;  on  which  Dr.  JcJioson 
said,  *  Thus  the  ancients,  on  the  cooMBencenent 
of  their  friendships,  vsed  to  sacrifioe  a  beast  be- 
twixt them.* 

*'Sir  Joehua,  1  have  often  tfaoaght,  never  gave 
a  more  striking  proof  of  his  ezceltenos  in  portrait, 
painting,  than  m  giving  dignity  to  Dr.  Goldsmiths 
countenance,  and  yet  pieservinga  sArong  likeness. 
But  he  drew  after  his  mind,  or  rather  his  genios, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  that  distinction, 
assimilating  the  one  with  his  oonversiatioo,  lbs 
other  with  his  works. 

*'  Dr.  Goldsmith's  east  of  countenance,  and  in- 
deed his'  whole  figure  from  head  to  foot,  impressed 
every  one  at  first  sight  with  an  idea  of  his  being  a 
low  mechanic— partieolaTly,  I  beliere^  a  joomev- 
man  tailor.-  A  Jittle  coocnrring  instance  oT  this  I 
well  remember.  One  day  at  Sir  Joehna.  Rey- 
nolds's, in  Qompan^  with  some  ^ntlemen  and 
ladies,  he  was  relatm^  with  itreat  indiginatian  an 
insult  he  had  jvst  received  firom  some  jsentleman 
he  had  aecidentally  met  (I  think  at  a  co^e^honse). 

*  The  fellow,*  he  said,  *  took  me  for  s  tailor ! '  on 
which  all  the  party  either  laughed  aloud  or  showed 
they  suppressed  a  laugh. 

'*  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  have  much  more  kind- 
ness for  GoMsroith,  than  dbldsmath  had  for  htm. 
He  always  appeared  to-be  overawed  by  Johnson, 
particularly  whei^  in  company  with  people  of  any 
consequence,  always  as  if  impressed  with  some 
fear  or  disgrace,  and  indeed  well  he  nitvhu  I 
have  been  witness  to  many  mortificationslie  has 
suffered  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company :  one  day  in 
particular,  at  Sir  Joshua's  table,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  he  was  talking  his  best  stopped  hini,  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse,  with  *  Hush !  bush !  Dr. 
Johnson  is  going  to  say  something.' 

'*  At  another  time,  k  gentleman  who  was  sitting 
t>etween  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and 
with  whom  he  had  been  disputing,  remarked  to 
another,  loud  enough  for  Goldsmith  to  hear  him, 

*  That  he  had  a  fine  time  of  it,  between  Ursa  maMr 
and  Xhsa  minor  T  ^  * 

"Mr.  BaretH  used  to  remark  (with  a  smile) 
that  Dr.  Johnson  always  talked  his  best  to  the  h^ 
dies.    But  indeed  that' was  his  general  pimctice  lo 


s  Mn.  ChohnondeAy-^Miss  Rstmolds. 

7  [The  Editor  has  preserved  this  spccbaea,  as  a  • 

faistance  of  the  easy  fabiicaiion  of  what  are  callei ^ 

dote*,  and  of  how  litHe  even  the  beet  authorities  can  be 
relied^  on  la  such  matters.  The  real  anecdote  was  of 
Doctor  Mofor  and  Dotst^r  Mmor  (see 


S53),  by  no  means  sa  happy  as  t 


mr  (see  «■<•,    w6L   L  p. 

-.     ^^      •,  .    ^'        ^«  fhhrlcadon,  and  lbs 

MeofUnm  Mojor  ^as  appllfd  to  Johnson  by  oM  Lord 
Auchinlech  (Mte,  p.  490).  From  then  two  fbcts  the 
PleasantMjw^qaoied  \(j Uim  Reynoldi  was aodottU 
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ttU  who  wouM  furnish  him  w|th  a  suhjecit  worthy 
•f  his  diBciiSflion  ;  for,  What  was  very  smgular  in 
him, -be  Would  tarelj,  if  ever,  begin  ativ  subject 
hiiBseif,  bat  would  sit  silent  i  till  something  was 
particularly  addressed  to  him,  and  if  that  happen* 
ed  to  lead  to  any  scientific  or  morai  inquiry,  his 
bonevo4eoce,  I  belieye,  moreimmediatery  incited 
him  to  expatiate  on  it  for  the  edification  of  the  ij^ 
Dorant  than  for  any  other  motive  whatever. 

^  Oiie  dav,  on  a  lady's  telling  himlhat  she  had 
read  IPameil's  *  Hermit  *  with  dissatisfaction,  for 
she  ooutd  not  help  thinking  that  thieves  >and  mur- 
derers, who  were  such  immediate  ministers  from 
heaven  of  good  to  man,  did  not  deserve  such  pni^ 
isbmeniB  as  oar  laws  inflict,  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
ouch  an  eloquent  nation,  so  .deeply  philosophical, 
•a  indeed  aObrded  a  most  striking  instance  of  the 
truth  of  Baretti's'obeenration,  hut  of  which,  to  my 
great  re^et,  I  can  give  no  corroborating  proo^ 
my  raemoiy  furnishing  ma  with  no|hiag.  more 
than  barely  tho^neial'tendency  of  hia arguments, 
which  was  to  proved  that  though  it  mfght  be  said 
th^t  wicked  men,  as  well  as  the  good,  were  min- 
isters of  Godi'^because  in  the  moral  sphere  the 
^ood  we  enjoy  and  the  evil  we  suflTer  are  admin- 
istered  to  us  by  man,  yet,  as  inQnite  goodness 
<M>uld  not  inspire  or  influence  man  to  act  wtched^ 
]y,  but.  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  divine  property 
to.  produce  good  out  of  evil,  and  as  man  was  en- 
dowed with  free-will  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  act- 
ing wickedly,  with,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
with  conscience  to  admonish  and  to  direct  him  to 
choose  the  one  and  to  reject  the  othei^  he  was, 
therefore,  as  criminal  in  the  sight  of  Ood  and.  of 
man,  and  as  deserving  punishment  fo;r  his.  evil 
deeds,  as  if  no  good  bad  resulted  from  them. 


<*  And  3[et,  though,  to  the  beat  of  mv 
brance,  this  was  the  substance  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
discoursein answer  to  the  lady'a  obserratbn,  I 
am  rather  apprehensive  that  in  somO' respects  it 
majT  be  thought  inconsistent  with  his  seneral  as- 
sertions, that  man  was  by  nature  much  more  in- 
clined to  evil  than  to  good.  But  it  would  ill .  be- 
come me  to  expatiate  on  9uch  a  aubj^ect. 

<*  Yet  what  can  be  said  to  reconcile  his  opinion 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  evil 
with  his  own  zealous  virtuous  propensions  ?'  No- 
thins  perhaps,,  at  least  by  me,  btU  that  this -opin- 
ion, 1  believe,  was  founded  upon  religious  princi- 
ples relating  to  original  sin ;  and  I  wal  rememlter 
that,  when  disputing  with  a  person  on  thisaubject, 
who  thought  that  nature,  reason,'  and  virtue  were 
the  constituent  principles  of  humanity,  he  would 
say,  *  Nay,  nay,  if  man  if  by  nature' prompted  to 
act  virtuously,  all  the  divine  precepts  of  tne  sos- 
pel,  alt  its  denanciationa,  all  the  laws  enacted  by 
man  to  restrain  man  from  evil,  had  beien  needless.' 

"  It  is  certain  that  he  would  scarcely  allow  any 
one  to  feel  much  for  the  dtstreeses  of  others  ;  or 
whatever  he  thought  they  might  feel,  he  was  very 
apt  tp  impute  to  causes  that  did  no  honour  to  hu- 
man nature.  Indeed  I  thought  hhnr  rather  too 
fond  of  Rochefoocault  maxims. 


"  The  very  strict  watch  he  apparentljr  kept 
rer  his  mind  seems  to  correspond  with  his  tho- 
rough conviction  of  nature's  evil  propensions ;  but 


seems  to  correspond  with  his  tbo- 
.  w;^..  «^.Tiv..ii»n  of  nature's  evil  propensions ;  but 
it  might  he  as  likely  in  consequence  of  his  dread 
of  those  peculiar  oiles,  whatever  they  were,  which 

f  fSessirfi^  VOL  1.  ^  Hk—JSM] 


attended,  or  rather  eonatitoted  his  mental  malady, 
which,  I  have  observed,  might  probably  bav«  in- 
cited h'un  so  often  tp  pray  {  and  I  impute  it  to  the 
same  cause,  that  he  so  frequently,  with  great  ear- 
nestness, desired  his  intimate  ao<|ttaintance  to  pray 
for  him,  apparently  on  very  shght  occasions  of 
corporeal  disorder^ 

[Uere  followed  an  expression  of  surprise  at  his 
having  desired  a  prayer  from  Dr.  Dodd,  and  sev- 
eral particulars  ot  that  story,  already  ^mpljf  told 
anl«,-pp.  104  ef  Mf .,  and  118.] 

<•  And  another  axiom  of  his»<of  the  same  tenden- 
cy, was^  that  the  pains  and  miseries  incident  to 
human  life  tar  outweighed  its  happineas  and  good. 
[Vol.  i.  p.  521ILJ 

**But  indeed  much. may  be  said  in  Dr.  John- 
son's justification,  supposing  this  notion  'should 
not  meet  with  universal  approbation,  having,  it  in 

f>rpbable,  imbibed  Ihem  in  the  early  part  of  his 
ife  when  under  the  pressure  pf  adverse  fortune, 
and  in  every  period  of  it  under  the  still  heavier 
pressure  and  mora  adverse  inflnence  of  Natura 
beraelf ;  for  I  have  often  heard  him  lament  that 
he  inherited  from  his  fatber  a  morbid  disposition 
both  of  body  and  of  mind*— on  ttp/freativc  melon* 
ebU'St  iokUk  robb^  him  of  tht  common  enjoyment^ 
cfUfei. 

<*  Indeed  he  seemed  to  straggle  almost  inces- 
santly with  some  niental  evil,  and  often  by  the 
expression  of  his  cpuntenance  and  th^  motion  of 
his  lips  appeared  to  be  ofiering  up  some  ejacula- 
tion to  Heaven  to  remove  it.  But  in  Lent,  or 
near  the  approach  of  any  great  festival,  he  would 
generally  retire  from  the  ^company  to  a  comer  of 
Uie.room,  but  most  commonly  behind  a  window- 
curtain,  to  pray,  and  with  such  energy,  and  in  so 
loud  a  whisper,  that  every  word  was  heard  dis- 
tinctly, particularly  the  Lord's  Prayer' and  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  with  which  he  constantly  con- 
cluded his  devotions.  Sometimes  some  weirds 
would  emphatically  escape  him  in  his  usual  tone 
of  voice  4. 

^*At  tl^ese  holy  seasons  he  sechided  himself 
mora  from  societv  than  at  other  times,  at  least 
from  general  ana  mixed  society ;  and  on  a  gen- 
tleman's sending  him'an  invitation  to  dinner  on 
Easter  Eve  he  was  highly  ofiended^  and  expressed 
himself  so  in  his  answer^  ^ 

^  Probably  his  studious  attention  to  the  secret 
workings  of  ^  his  pteuHar  mentd  infirmity,  to- 
gether with  his  experience  of  divine  iissistande  co- 
operating with  his  reasoning  faculties,  to  repel 
its  force^  may  have  proved  in  the  highest  degree 
conducive  tolthe  .exaltation  of  his  piety,  and  the 
pre-eniinence  of  his  ^  wisdom.  And  I  think  it 
equally  probable,  tha^  all  his  natural  defects  were 
conducive  to  that  end ;  for  beiiig  so  peculiarly  de» 
barred  from  the  ehioyments  of  those  amusements 
which  the  eye  snd  the  ear  afford,  doubtless  he 
iought  more  assiduously  for  those  gratifications 
which  scientific  punuitaor  philosophic  meditation 
bestow. 

s  [Wbere  paMs«es  fhna  4heak  **  ReeolleetkiM  **  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  text  of  life  preeedlng  vohilbe, 
these  marlu  nf»  to  the  ptaees  where  tbejr  are  to  be 
f<Mind.«-Ei>.] 

ar{Thli  taec  pardgraph  was  orlfdnally  Written,  "Urr§>' 

ttrSrvrf  M  ^mi'ty."    This  Mta  UfttdS  ioAnfd 
Into  th»  remark,  ss  It  standi  above^-^En.] 
4  [Bee  maU,  vol.  1.  p.  838«— Bb.] 
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*'  These  defects  sufficiently  account  for  Kis  in- 
sensibility of  the  charms  of  music  and  of  paint- 
ing, being  utterly  incapable  of  receiving  any  de- 
light from  the  one  <tt  the  other,  partieiimrly  from 
painting,  his  sight  beiiig  more  deficient  tbian  his 
hearing. 

«*  Of  tho  superficies  of  the  fine  arts,  or  TisiMe 
objects  of-  taste,  he  could  have  had  but- an  imper- 
fect idea ;  but  as  to  the  invisible  principles  of  a 
natural  goo^  taste,  doubtless  he  was  possessed  of 
these  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  and  I  should 
have  thought  it  a  strange  inconsistency  indeed  in 
his  character,  had  he  really  wanted  It  taste  for 
music  ';  but  as  a  proof  that  be  did  not,  I  think  I 
had  need  only  mention,  that  he  was  remarkably 
fond  of  Dr.'  Bumey*s  History  of  Music  i,  and  that 
he  said  it  showed  that  the  authdur  understood  the 
philosophy  of  music  better  than  any  maa  that  ever 
wrote  on  that  subject 

*'  It  is  certain  that,  when  in  the  company  of 
connoisseurs,  whose  conversation  hai  turned 
chiefly  upon  the  Merits  of  the  attractive  charms  ef 
painting,  perhajte  of  pictures  that  were  immedi- 
ately under  their  inspection^  Dr.  Johnsotk,  I  have 
thought,  used  to  appear  as  if  conscious  of  his  un- 
becoming situation,  of  rather^  i  might  say,  suspi- 
cious that  it  was  an  unbeoommg  situation. 

'''But'it  was  observable,  that  he  rather  avoided 
the  discovei^  of  it,  for  when  asked^  his  opinion  of 
the  llkenesa  of  any 'portrait  of  a  friend,  he  has 
generally  evaded  the  question,  and  if  obli^  to 
examine  it,  he  has  held  the  picture  most  ndicii- 
loosly,  quite  xylose  to  his  eye,  just  as  he  belil  his 
book.  But  he^^was  so  unwilling  to  expose  that  de- 
fect, that  he  was  much  displeased  with  Sir  Joshua. 
I  remember,,for  draining  nim  with  his  book  held 
in  that  manner,  which,  i  befieve.  was  the'cause  of 
that  picture  being  left  unfinishea-4. 

"  On  eveiry  occasion  thathad  the  least  tendency 
V>  depreciate  religion  or  monility,  he  totally  dis- 
regarded all  forms  or  rules  of  good-breeding,  as 
utterlv  unworthy  of  the  slightest  consideration. 
^  "  But  it  fnust  be  confessed  that  he  sometimes 
suffered  this  noble  principle  to  transgress  its  due 
bounds,  and  to  extend  even  to  those  who  were 
aViy  wavs  connected  with  the  person  who  had  of- 
fended him. ' 

<*  His  treatment  of  Mr.  Israel  Wilkes  [related 
anf^i'p.  72;]  was  miTd  in  comparison  of  what  a 

fentleman  8  met  with  from  him  one  day  at  Sir 
oshua  Aeynolds^s,  a  barrister-at-law  and  a  man 
of  fa8hion,who,  on  discoursing  with  Di^.  (then  Mr.) 
Johnson  on  the  la'ws  and  government  of  difTerent 
nations  (I  remember  particularly  those  of  Venice), 
and  happening  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  high 
approbation  :  *  Yes,  sir,'  says  Johnson,  *  all  re- 
publican rascal?  think  as  you  do.^  How  the  con- 
versation ended  I  have  forgot,  it  was  so  many  years 
ago  ;  but  that  he  made  no  apology  to  the  gentle- 
man 1  am  very' sure,  nor  to  any  person  present, 
for  such  an  outrage  against  society. 


1  JMi»  B«7iKildB  will  hardly  convince  any  one  that 
0r.  Jobnaon  wb«  fond  of  music  by  proving  tns    ' 
fond  of  h\i  (Mend  Dr.  Iturnev'a  Hluory  .of  Mi 
oth  painting  and  music  In 


,    hat  be  wob 

_        ^-  „ ,  .-  Mudc    The 

truth  ia,  he  beld  both  painting  and  music  In  gieat  con- 
tempt, becaaae  his  orfana  afforded  him  no  adequate  per- 
eq>tkH»  of  either.— En.j 

a  [Tbia  however,  or  a  sUnflar  picbire,  was  finished  and 
engraved  as  the  fhmtiapleee  of  Morphy's  edlUoo  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  works.-«ED.l 

s  Mr.  EUioL— MzsB  Ebtmolm. 


*<  Of  lattnr  Tears  he  grew  nncb  more  compao 
ion  able,  and  f  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  knew 
himself  to  be  80.  *  In  my  younger  days,*  he 
would  say,  *tt  ijs  true  1  was  much  inclined  to  treat 
mankind  with  asperity  and  contempt ;  bat  I  fonnd 
it  answered  no  good  end.  I  ihongnt  it  wiser  and 
better  to  take  the  world  as  it  floea.  Beaides,  as  I 
have  advanced  in  life  I  bave  had  inore  reason  to 
be  natisfied  with  it^  Mankind  have  treated  me 
with  more  kindness,  and  of  ooursel  fasTe  more 
kindness  for  them.'' 

*^ln  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  indeed,  his  dr- 
cumstancea  were  very  difl^rent  from  what  tbe^ 
Were-  in  the  begintoing.  Before  he  had  the  pen- 
sion,- he  literally  dressed  like  a  be^ar  4  }  and 
from  what  I  have  been  told,  he  as  fi^vmlly  lived 
as  such ;  at  least  as  to  common  conTeoiences 
in  his  apartments,  wanting* even  a  diair  to 
sit  oh,,  particularly  in  his  study,  where  a  gentle- 
man who  frequently  visited  htm  whilst  writing 
his  Idlers  constantly  found  htili  at  his  desk,  sitdsg 
on  one  witli^three  less  ;  and  on  rising  from. it,  lie 
remarked  that  Dr.  JohnsoA  never  forgot  its  de- 
fect, but  would  either  bold  it  in  his  fiand  or  place 
it  with  great  composure  against  some  support, 
taking  no  notice  or  ita.impet(ectk)n  to  his  vtsator. 
Whether  the  visitor  sat  on  a  chair,  or  on  «  pile  of 
fblioe  6,'  or  how  he  sat,  I  never  remember  to  ham 
been  told. 

'*  It  was  remarkable  In  Dr.  Johnson,  that  do 
external  circunistani^es  eV€r  prompted  bhn  to 
make  any  apolo^^^or  to  seem  even  sensible  of 
their  existence*  -^v  hether  this  was  the  efiect  of 
phflo^hick  pnde,t>r  of  some  partial  notion  ofhis 
respecting  high-breeding,  is  dbubtfol.  Strange  as 
it  mav  appear,  he  scrupled  not  to  boast,  that '  no 
man  Knew  the  rules  of  true  politeness  better  than 
himself'; '  and  stranger  still,  Mhat  no  man  mors 
attentively  practised  Uiem.' 

/'He  particularly  pi<|ued  himself  upon  bis  nice 
observance  of  ceremomous  punctilios  towards  la- 
dies-. A  reraafkabl^  instance  of  thia  was  his 
never  sufiering  any  lady  to  Walk  fum  his  boose 
to  her  carriage,  through  Bolt-court,  unattended  by 
himself  to  hand  her  into  it  (at  .least  I  have  reason 
to  suppose  it  to  be  his  general  custom,  from  his 
constant  performance  of  it  to  those  with  whohi 
{le'was  the  most  intimately  acquainted)  ;  and  if 
any  obstacle  prevented  it  from  drivine  off,  there 
he  would  stand  by  the  door  of  it,  ano  gather  a 
mob  around  him  ;    indeed,  they  would  oegin  tD 

father  the  moment  he  appeared  handing  the  lady 
own  the  steps  into  FleetpStreet  But  to  describe 
his  appearanco— his  important  aiv^-that  indeed 
cannot  "be  described  ;  and  his  morning  habiliments 
would  excite  the  utmost  astonishment  in  my  read- 

4  [Bee  po9t^  In  Miss  Hawkins's  Anecdotes,  bow  difler> 
eut  bis  appearance  was  after  the  peitfhm.--E».l 

5  f"  He  had  a  laff e  but  not  a  snleodid  libranpu  Bear 
5000  volumes.  Many  authours,  not  In  hostiUty  with  bim, 
presented  him  with  their  works,  tout  his  s^nly  dM  not 
contain  half  bis  books.  He  nossessed  thr  chair  that  be- 
longed to  the  Ciceronian  Dr  King  of  Oxford,  wMdi  was 
given  him  by  his  friend  Vansitlan.  It  anfiwerq  the  par- 
poses  of  rearnng  and  wririn^,  by  night  or  by  day ;  and  to 
as  viAuable  in  all  respects  as  the  chair  of  Ariosto,  as  de 
Uneated  .in  the  preface  lo  Hoole's  liberal  traaslaciom  ol 
that  poet.  81i«ce  the  rounding  of  this  period,  iutaUtgcncs 
is  brought  that  this  literary  chair  te  purchased  by  Mr 
Hoole.  Relicks  are  venerable  things,  aind  are  only  not  lo 
be  wonbipped.  On  Uie  reailing-chalr  of  Mr.  Breaker 
Onslow,  a  part  of  this  bistoilcai  sksidi  was  wxttteD.*'^ 
TTBas^£i>.] 
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0r,  that  a  man  in  his  moms  could  dnak.  of  step- 
ping outside  his  door  in  them^  or  even  to  be  seen 
at  ^Mne !  Sometimes-  he  exhibited  himself  at  the 
distanee  of  eight  or  ten  doors  fram  Bolt-eoort,  to- 
get  at  the  camasa,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of  the 
populace  1.  And  I  am  certain  that^  to  those  who 
love  laughing,  a  desefiptionof  his  dress  fropi  head 
to.foot  would  be  hiehly  acceptable,  an^  in  geneml 
I  believe  be  thought  the  most  cuabus  part  of  my 
book ;  bat  I  forbear,  out  of  respect  to  hie  memory^ 
to  ^e  more  than  this  sli^t  intimation  oC  it ;  for, 
having  written  a  minute  .deecription  of  his  iigur^ 
from  his '  wig  to  his'  slippers, « thoqght  occuriea 
that  It  might  Probably  excite  some  person  to  do* 
lineaCe  it,  and  I  might  have  .the  m6rtification  to  see 
it  hung 'Up  at  a  printshop  as  the  greatest  curiosity 
ever  exhioited. 

**  His  best  dress  was,  in  his  early  times,  so  wy 
mean,  that  one  afternoon,  aa^he  was  following 
some  ladies  up  stairs,  on  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  fash*, 
ion  (iVfiss  Cott^relt^,  the  servant,  not  knowing 
him,  snddenl  V  sateed  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  Where  ar«  you  going? '  striving  at  the 
same  time  to  drag  him  hack ;  l>ut  a  gentleman  t 
who  was  a  few  steps  behind  prevented  her  from 
doin  V  or  Saying  more,  and  Mr.  Johnson  srowled 
alf  the  way  up  stairs,  as- well  he  might  He 
seemed-  much  chagrined  and  discompoeed  Un« 
luckily,  whilsr  in  this  humour,  a  lady  of  hi^h 
rank  4  happenmg  to  call  upon  Miss  Cetterel,  he. 
was  most  viol^tly  oilbnded  with  her  for  not  in- 
troducing him  to  her  ladyship,  and  still  more  sC 
for  her  seeming  tb  show  more  attention  to  her  than 
to  him;  After  sitting  some  time  silent,  meditating 
how  td  down  Mlsa  Uotterel;  he  addressed  hinisen' 
to  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  Sat  next  him,  and,  after  a 
few  introductory  words,  with  a  loud  voice  said,  *  f 
wonder  vvhich  of  usiwo  could  get  most  money  at 
his  trade  in  one  week,  were  we  to  work  hard  at 
it  from  morning  till  night'  I  do  n't  remember 
the  answer ;  but  I  know  that  the  lady,  rising 
soon  after,  went  awav  without  knowing  what 
trade  they  were  6f.  She  might  probably  suspect 
Mi.  Johnson  to  be  a  poor  authonr  by  his  dress ; 
and  because  the  trade  of  neither  a  blacksmith,  a 
porter,  or  a^ehairman,  which  she  probably  would 
nave  taken  him  for  Jn  the  streef,  was  not  quite  so 
suitable  to  the  place  she  safv  him  in» 

"This  incident  he  used  to  mention  with  great' 
glee — how  he  had  downed  Miss  Cotterel^  though 
at  the  same  time  he  professed  a  great  fiiendship 
and  esteem  for  that  lady. 

"  It  is  certain,  for  suph  kind  of  mortifications, 
he  nerer  expressed  any  concern  ;  but  on  other  oc- 
casions he  has  shown  an  amiable  sorrow  s  for  the 

1  rs«e  MUc,  vol.  I.  p.  l89.~Ei>.]  " 

3  [HI*  acquaintance  with  this  lady  and  b«r  alater^Who 
married  Dean  Lewlfs  continued  to  the  last  daya  of  Ma 
life.  H^  saira  in  .dhcvof  hia  lettm*  to  Mra.  Th<ale,  *«I 
know  not  whether  I  told  you  that  my  old  Mmd-Mrt, 
Cottarel,  now  no  longer  Jtfw«,  baa  called  to  aee  me. 
Mrs.  Lewis  la  not  well.— 36a  jfprt/,  1784.**  It  la  gratiOr^ 
ing  to  obaerTe  how  many  orJohiiaon*a  earileat  friends 
eootinued  ao  to  the  laat-^Go.] 

3  rS]r  Joflhua  (theu  Mr.)  R«yno1da.— Go.] 

4  Lady  Pltzroy.— Miaa  "Ritnoldr.  fSee  anie^  v.  \.  p. 
104,  where  this  acory  ia  told  of  the  Duchna  of  Argyll  and 
another  lady  of  high  ranlc :  that  other  lady  waano  doubt 
the  person  enoneoualy  deaignaied  by  Miss  Reyncrfds  as 
iMlj/  Fitzroj/.  She  probably  was  Bllxabeth  Coaby,  wife 
of  L.ord  Aniuattis  Fitzroy,  and  grandmother  of  the  prea- 
tnt  Duke  of  Grafton.— Ed.] 

t  ["He  repented  juat  aa  certainly  iioweTcr,  if  be  liad 


ollence  lie  haa  given,  particularly  if  it  seemed  to 
involve  the  sligntest  disrespect  to  the  church  or  to 
its  ministers.. 

{Aide,  pp.  299, 40, 131,  352.] 

>'  It  is  with>  roucli  regret  that  I  reflect  on  my 
■Stupid  ne^ligenceio  write  down  sogne  of  hi8.die- 
courses,  his  observations,  precepts,  &c.  The  fol- 
hiwing  few  short  sentences,  only  did  I  ever  take 
any  account  of  in  writing ';  and  these,  which  I 
lately  found  in  an  old  memorandum  pocket-book, 
of  ancient  date*  wfire  made  soon  after  the .  com- 
mencementof  my  acquaintance  with  hinu  A  few 
others,  indeed, 'relating  to  tha  cha^^ter  of  the 
French.<an/«,  p.  19),  were  taken  oio^  vofie,'tbe  day 
after  his  arrival  fcom  France,  Nov.  14^  1775,  in- 
tending them  for  the  subject  of  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  (he  country. 

**  Talking  op  the  subject  of  scepticism  :-^  . 

*'JoHN9oir.  •'The  eyes  of  the  mind  ajce  like 
the  eyea*pf  the  body  ;  they  can  aee  only  at  such 
a  distance:  but  because  we  cannot  si$e  beyond 
this  point,  is  there  nothing  beyond  it?' 

."  Talking  oT  the  want  of  .memory : — 

^  JoBMsoR.  *  No,  sir,  it  is  not  true ;  in  general 
evary  person  has  an  equal  capacity  for  reminis- 
cence, and  for  one  thing  as  well  aa  another^jother- 
wise  it  would  be  like  a,  person  complaining^  that 
he  could  hold  silver  in  ois  band,  but  couS  not 
holdoCpper.*   .         ' 

"A  GaNTJkBMAN.  *l  think  when  a  penion 
laughs  alone  be  supposes  himself  for  the  moment 
with  ooropilny.*  Johmsqn*  *  Yea,  it  it  be  true 
that  laughter  is  a  comparison  of  self-superiority, 
you  must  ^upppse  some  person  with  yo\L* 

^*  No^  sif,'  he  once  said,  <  people  are  not  bom 
with  a  particular  genius  tor  particular,  employ- 
ments or  studies,  for  it  would  be  Uke  saying  that 
a  man  could  see  a  great  way  east,  bat  could  not 
wast'  It  is- good  .sense  applied  with  diligence 
ta  what  was  atfirst  a  mere  -accident,  and  which, 
by  great  application,  grew  to  be  called,  by  the 
generality  or  mankind,  a  particular  genii^s.' 

*'Some  person  advanced,  tiiat  a  lively  imagina- 
tion disqwified  the  mind  from  fixing  steadily  upon 
objects  #hioh  requiired  serious  and  minute  investi^ 
gatioiK  JoHKsoH.  'It  is  true,  sir,  S' vivacious 
cfuick  imagination  does  sometimes  give  a  confused 
idea  of  tHlnga^  and  which  do  not  fix  deep ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  he  haa  a  capacity  to  nx  them  in 
hismeraory  if  he  would  endeavour  at  it  It  being 
lik«  a  roan  that,  when  he  is  running,  does  pot 
make  observations  on  what  he  meets  with,  and 
conseqqentfy  ianot  impressed  by  them ;  but  he 
has,  nevertheless,  the  power  of  stopping  and  in- 
forming himself.' ■ 

**  A  gentleman  was  mentioning  it  as  a  remark 
of  an  acquaintance  of  his,  *  that  he  never  knew 
but  one  person  that  was  completely  wicked.* 
JoHNsoir.  <  Sir,  I  do  n*t  know  what  you  mean 
bya  person  completeLv  wicked.'  Gentlcmak. 
*  Why,  any  one  that  nas  entirely  got  rid  of  aU 
shame.'  Johnson.  *How  is  he,  then,  com- 
pletely wicked.?  He  must  get  rid  too  of  all  con- 
soienee.'  GaNTtcMAM.  *I  think  conscience 
and  ahame  t^  same  thing.'    Johnson.    *  1  am 

been  led  to  pralae  any  person  or  thing  hy  accident  mote 
than  he  thought  ft  4eaerved ;  and  waa  on  aoeh'  oceaaiona 
comically  earneat  to  deMroy  the  praiae  or  plpaaura  hn  had 
eniateonenaUy    |iveB<^->J*nnxs*«    Auet  " 


Ea.] 
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Barprised  to  hear.  yoQ  lay  to  :  ihey  spring  ffom 
two  different  souree^,  and  are  di8tinel,perception8: 
one  respects  this  world,  the  other  the  next'  A 
LADt.  *  I  think,  however,  that  a  person  who  has 
got  rid  'of  shame  is  in  a  fair  way  toget  rid  of  eon- 
scienlte.'  Jobnsoic.  'Tea,  tis  a  part  of  the 
way,  I  grant ;  (^ut  there  are  degrees  at  which  men 
stoD.  some  tor  the  feaM»f  inen,  some  for  the  fear 
of  God :  shame  arises^  (torn  the  fear  of  men, 
conscience  from  the  fear  of  X^od? 

"  Dr.  JbhnMm  seemed  to  delight  in  dimwing 
characters ;  and  when  he  did  so  con  rnnottf  do* 
lighted  everyone' that  heard  hiol.  Indeed  I  can- 
not say  I  ever  Beard  him  dra,w  any  eon  odio^  tHbugh 
he  professed  himself  to  be,  or  at  least  to4ove,  a 
good  htUer,  Bot  I  h^vp  remarked  that  his  dislike 
of  any  one  seldom  prompted  him' to  say  mach 
more  than  that  the  fellow  is  a  khckktai,  a  jmot 
crtaiwrt,  or  some  «u<ih  epithet. 

**  I  shall  neyer  forgcA  the  exalted  character  he 
drew  of  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  nor  with  what 
energy,  what  fond  delight,  he  expatiated  in  his 
praise,  giying«  him  every  .cixcellence  that  nature 
could  hestow,  and  every  perfection  that  humanity 
coatd  acquire  U  A  literary  la^y  was  present,  Mies 
H.  More,  who  perhaps  inspired  him  with  an  utt* 
usual  ardour  to  shinte,  which  indaed  he  did  with 
redoubled  lustre,  deserving  himself  the  praises  he 
bestowed ;  not  but  l  have  often  heard  him  sptek 
in  ierms  equally  high  of  Mr.  Langton,  though 
more  concisely -exprMtoed.  ^ 

<'  This  brings  to  my  remembrance  tiie  unpaial* 
leted  eulogium  which  the  late^Lord  Bath  made  on 
a  lady  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with,  id 
speakmg  Of  her  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  His 
lordship  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
ever  was  a  more  perfect  human  beiag  created,  or 
ever  would  be  created,  than  Mrs.  Montagu.  I 
givetlie  v^ry  words  I  heard  from  Sir  Josfaua*s 
month;  from 'whom  also  1  heard  that  he  repeated 
them  to  Mr.  purke — observing  that  Lord  Bath 
could  nojt  have  said  ijiore, '  And  I  do  not  thitok 
that«he  said  too  much,'  was  Mr.  Burke's  reply.  J 
■  haVe  also  heard  Dr.  Johnson  speak  of  tfaia  lady  in 
terms  of  high  admiration,     [•'fnls,  p.  66.] 

'<  On  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Thrale  he  used  to  dwell 
with  a  peculiar  delight,  a  paternal  fondness,  ex* 
pressive  of  conscious  exultation  in  being  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her.  One  day,4tt  speaking 
of  her  to  Mr.  Harris,  anthour  of  <  Hermes,'  and 
expatiating  on  her  various  peffeotion8,-^the  solid* 
ity.of  her  virtues,  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  and  the 
strength  of  her  underatanding,  &e.'^he  quoted  ' 
somelines  (a  stanza  I  believe,  hut  from  what  au- 
thour  I  know  notV,  with  which  he  concluded  his 
most  eloquisnt  eulogium,  and  t>f'  these  \  retained 
but  the  two  last  lines  i: 

*  ▼Irtaet— of  such  a  generims  kind, 
Ooodin  iht  laatreceiMiof  the  mind.* 

*<  It  will  doubtless  app^r  highly  paradoxical  to 
the  generality  of  the  wOrid  to<say,  tnat  few  men, 
in  his  ordinary  disposition^  or  common  frame  of 
mind,  could  be  more  inoffensive  than  Dr.  John- 
son; yet  snrely  those  who  knew  his  uniform 
benevoilence,  and  its  actuating  principles-Hrteady 
virtue,  and  true  holiness — will  readily  agree  with 


«»»MV,    WM^     •■»■««     ..W.»  •«<«>»  »»..»      <^«MI«J      »|Sl«WV 

1  I8«e  ^atCf  pp.  141  and  379^— Ed.]  . 
a  Betng  so  partieulariy  ennffed  as  not  to  ba  iMe 
lend  to  tliem  suflbfeiently.— Misb  Bctkolm. 


toat- 


me^  that  peace  and  gopd-will  towards  i 
the  natural' emanations  of  his  heart. 

«<  Whea  travelling  with  a  lady  » in  Devonahiiep 
in  a  pioet*chaise,>  near  the  churchyard  of  Wear, 
near  forrin^n,  in-  which  she  saw  the  vardant 
monument  or«  nsstemal  afiectioa  described  io  the 
Mdmtchds  Tol*,  and  heard  the  particQlar  ciicnm- 
sfaaces  relating  to  the  subject  of  it{  and  as  ahe 
was  relating  them  to  Dr.  Johnsoni  she  beard  him 
heave  h^nyy  sighs  ancT  sobs,  and  iuming  lonod 
•he  saw  his  dear  faee  bathed  in  teara !  Acircaa»- 
stande  he  had  prohaUy  for^tten  wh^  he  wnle 
at  the,end  of  the  manusonpt  poem  with  hip 
recting  pen  in  red  ink,  /  inoio  lu^  ioJkcn  /  , 
occn  so  MMca  ^fftetttu 

**  I  behave  noolie  has  described  his  eztraordi- 
narjr  gestures  or  anticks^  with  his  hands-  and  feet, 
partieulariy  when  passing  over  the  threshed  of  a 
dooiV  or  rather  before  he  would  venture  to  pass 
through  any  doorway.  On  entering  Sir  Joahua*8 
house  with  poor  Mrs.  WiUiams,  a  bliBd  lady  who 
lived  with  him,  ha  would  quit  her  band,  or  else 
whirl  her  about  on  the  steps  as  be  whiried  and 
twisted  about  to  nerform  hia  gesticulations ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  he  would  give  a  auddea 

r'og,  and  make  such  an  extensive  stride  over 
threshold,  as  if  he  was  trying  for  a  wager  how 
far  he  could  stride,  Mrs.  Williams  standing  grop- 
ing about  outside  the  door,  unless  the  servant 
took  hold  of  her  band  to  conduct  her  in,  leaving 
Dr.  Johnson  to  peribrm  at  the  ptfripor  dogr  umea 
the  same  exercise  over  again. 

•  ^  But  it  was  not  only  At  the  entrance  of  a  door 
that  he  exhibited,  such  strange  manceuvrea,  but 
across  a  room  or  in  the  street  with  company,  he 
has  stopped  on  a  sudden,  as  if  he  had  recollected 
his  task,  and  began  to  perform  it  there,  gathering 
a  mob  round  him^  end  when  be  had  finished 
would  hasten  to  his  companion  (who  probably 
had  walked  on  before)  with  an  air. of  great  satis- 
faction that  he  had  done  his  duty  ! 


as  if  he  was  holding  the  reins  of  a  horse  like  a 
jockey  on  full  speed.  But  to  describe  the  strange 
positions  of  his  feet  is  %  difficult  task ;  sometimes 
he  would  make  the  back  partof  his  heels  to  touch, 
aometimes  his  tlMs,  as  if  he  was  aiming  at  making 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  at  least  the  two  sides  ot 
one.  .Though,  indeed,  whether  these  vrere  his 
eesturee  on  this  particular  .oocasien  in  Twicken- 
ham meadows  I  do  no  reooliect,  it  is  so  long  since ; 
but  I  well  remember  that  thev  were  so  extraordi- 
nary that  men,  women,  ana  children  e^thered 
round  him,  laughing.  At  last  we  sat  down  on 
some  logs  of  wood  by  the  river  side,  and  they 
neariy  disperaed;  when  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  *  Grotius  de  VerUate  ROigionUt'  ^« 
which  he  seesawed  at  such  a  violent  rate  as  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  some  people  at  a  distance 
Io  come  and  see  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 


3  [Miw  BeynoMi  benelf ;  and  tbe  MtUaeMf  7W« 
wai  probably  a  poem  which  be  had  written  on  lUi 
firent,  whatever  It  was.— En.1 

4  ^r.  Boflwdl  fVequendy  Cvdi.  1.  pp.  56  and  aS5)  and 
Mr.  Wbyte  (autt,  vol,  i.  pp.  215  and  510),  have  d«Kribed 
hb  sesturea  very  Mrikingljr,  though  not  quite  In  ao  nrach 
detail  aa  Ml«  Beynolda.  Mr  BosweO*!  deaeriptloo  abs 
nvm,  have  seen^HBo.] 
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**  H«  always  carried  a  reli^oua  tnatiae  in  his 
pocket  on  a  Sanday,  and  he  ased  to  encoarage 
me  to  relate  to  biih  th6  particular  parts  of  Scrip- 
tare  I  did  not  underatand,  andio  write  tbem  down 
«9  they  occnrred.to  me  in  reading«the  Bible. 

"  Afl  We  were  returning  from  the  meadows  that 
day,  I  remembei  we  met  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  much  rejoiced  to  see; 
and  no  wonder,  for  I  have  o^ten  heard  him  speak 
of  Sir  John  in  terms  expressive  of  great  esteem 
and  much  cordiality  of  friendship.  On  his  asking- 
Dr.  Johnson  when  he  had  sten  Dr.  Hawkesworth, 
he  roared  out  with  great  vehemency,  *  Hawkes- 
worth is  grown  a  coxcomb,  and  I  have  done  with 
him.*  We  drank  tea  that  aflerooon  at  Sir  J. 
Hawkrns*s,  and  on  our  return  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  Dr.  Johnson's  minute  criticism  on  Lady  Haw- 
kins's drees,  with  every  part  of  which  almost  he 
fotmd  faulL     [.Me,' p.  69.] 

"  Few  people  (I  nave  heard  ^him  say)  under- 
stood the  art  of  oarvipg  better  than  himself ;  but 
that  it  would  be  highlv  indecorous  in  him  to  at- 
tempt it  in  company,  being  so  nearsighted^  that  it 
required  a  suspension  or  bis  bnath  during  ^he 
operation.  i  x 

**  It  must  be  owned  indeed  that  it  was  to~  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  practise  a  little  of  that 
delicacy  in  eating,  for  he  appeared  to  want  breath 
more  at  that  time  than  usual. 

**  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  appear  to  the  best 
advantage  at  the  hour  of  repast ;  but  of  this  he  was 
perfectly  unconscious,  owing  probably  to  his  beins 
totally  ignorant  of  the  characteristic  expressions  m 
the  human  countenance,  and  therefore  he  could 
have  no  conception  that  his  own  expressed  when 
most  plessed  any  thing  displeasing  to  others ;  for, 
though,  when  partioolarly  directing  his  attenticm 
towards  any  ooject  to  spy  out  d^ects  or  perfeo- 
tions,  he  generaUy  succeeded  better  than  most 
men  ;  partly,  perhapSj  from  a  desire  to  excite  ad- 
mirstion  of  his  perspicacity,  of  which  he  was  not 
a  little  ambitious — ^yet  I  have  heard  him  say,  and^ 
I  have  often  perceived,  that  he  could  not  distin- 
guish any  roan's  face  half  a  yard  distant  froni  him, 
not  even  his  most  intisnate  acquaintance.  [JhUe, 
pp.  187,  and  286.] 

**  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  in  man- 
ners gentle,  yet  it  iustjy  can  that  he  w^  in  affec- 
tions mild,  benevolent,  snd  compassionate  ;  and 
to  this  combination  of  character  may  I  believe  be 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  his  extrsordinary  ce- 
lebrity; his  Iwing  beheld  as  a  phenomenon  or 
wonder  of  the  age  I 

'*  And  yet  Dr.  Johnson's  character,  singular  as 
it  certainly  was  from  the  contrast  of  his  mental 
endowments  with  the  roughness  of  his  manners, 
was,  I  believe,  perfectly  naiurel  and  consistent 
throu^ottt ;  and  to  those  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  must  I  imagine  have  ap- 
peared so.  For  being  totally  devoM  of  al(  deceit, 
free  from  every  tinge  of  affectation  oc  ostentation, 
and  unwarped  by  any  vice,  his  singularities,  those 
strong  lights  and  shadee  that  so  peculiarly  distin- 
guish his  character,  may  the  more  easily  be  ttaeed 
to  their  primary  and  natural  causes. 

"  The  luminous  parts  of  his  character,  his  soft 
affections,  and  I  should  suppose  his  strong  intsl- 
iectual  powers,  at  least  the  dignified  charm  or  ra- 
diancy of  them,  most  be  allowed  to  owe  their  ori- 
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gin  to  his  strict,  his  ri^ul  principles  of  religbn  and 
virtue  ;  and  the  ahadowy  parts  of  his  character, 
his  «tou^,  unaccommodating  manner^  were  in 
general  to  be  ascribed  to  those  corporeal  defects 
that  L  have  already  observed  naturally  tended  to 
darken  his  perceptions  of  what  may  be  called  pro- 
priety and  impropriety  in  general  conversation ; 
add  of  course  in  the  Y^spemonious  or  artificial 
sphere  of  society  gave  his  deportment  so  contrast- 
ing an  aspect  to  the  apparent  softness  and  genecal 
andbrmity  of  cultivated  ijtianners. 

/^  And  perhaps  the  joint  influenoe  of  these  two 
priitaeval  causes,  his  intelle(;tual  excellence  and  his 
corporeal  defects,  naturally  contributed  to  give  his 
manners  a  greater  degree  of  harshness  than  they 
would  have  had  if  only  under  the  influence  of  one 
of  them,  the  impeifect  perceptions  of  the  one  not 
ubfrequently  producing  misconceptions  in  the 
other. 

*<0esides  tbese^  many  other  equally  natural 
causes  incurred  to  constitute  the  singularity  ol 
Dr.  Johnson's  character.  Doubtless  the  proeresf 
of  his  education  had  a  double  tendency  to  orightea 
and  toiobscuie  it  But  I  mpst  observe,  that  this 
obscurity  (implying  only  his  awkward  uncouth 
appearance,  bis  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  polite- 
ness, &c.^  would  have  gradually  disappeared  at  a 
more  advanced  period,  at  least  coald  nave  had  no 
manner  of  influence  tp  t6e  prejudice  of  Dr.  John- 
son's character,  had  it  not  been  associated  with 
those- oorporeal  defects  above. mentioned.  But 
unhappily  his  untaught,  uncivilized  manner 
seemed  to  render  everyHittle  indecorum  or  impn^ 
priety  that  ha  committed  doubly  indecorous  and 
MDproper." 


MISGBLIiAIIBOirS  imCDOTES  OF  DB.  JOHN- 
SON. 

f  The  Editor  is  well  aware  of  the  generai  inac» 
curacy  cf  what  are  called  anecdotes,  and  has 
accordingly  admitted  very  few  addition$ 
rf  that  kind  to  either  the  text  or  notes  cf 
\ihis  work ;.  Ina  there  are.severtit  anecdotes  cvr- 
rent  in  literature  and  society^  which  the  readm 
er  may  not  he  sorry  to  see  in  this  plaee. 
Some  of  them  stand  on  the  authority  cf  the 
relatet;  some  are  confirmed  by^  or  tomfirm' 
atory  cf  anecdotes  tdreadv  told;  others 
again  require  to  be  noticed  either  for  ear- 
jOanation  or  correction;  and  aU  may  be 
considered  as  fairly  coming  within  the 
scope  of  a  work  the  peculiar  Sffect  cf  whwk 
is  to  collect  inio  one  view  all  that  can  eltt- 
ddate  the  biography  cf  Dr.  Johnson, — 
Ed. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  DR.  JOHNSON. 

raOfU   MR.   CnMBBRLAND'S  MEMOIRS. 

<<  Who  will  say  that  Johnson  would  have  been 
such  a  champion  in  literature — such  a  front-rank 
soldier  in  the  fields  of  fame,  if  he  had  not  been 
pressed  into  the  service,  snd  driven  on  to  glory 
with  the  bayonet  of  sharp  necessity  pointed  at  his 
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back  t  If  fortime  bad  tarned  him  into  a  field  of 
dovcr,  he  would  have4aid  down  and  iblled  in  it 
Th^  mere  manual  labour  of  writing  would  pot 
have  allowed  his  jaasitude  and  love'  of  ease  to 
have  taken  the  pen  out  of  the  ink  horn,  tinlesa  the 
eraviniifl  of  hunger  had  reminded  htm  that  he 
must  fili  the  aheet  before  he  saw  the  table-cioth. 
He  mi^ht  indeed  havffknocked  down  Oabilrne  for 
B  blockhead,  bat  he  would  not  have  knocked  him 
down  with'A  folio  of  his  own  writing,  fie  would 
perhaps  have  been  the  dictator  of  a  club,  and 
wherever  he  sat  down  to  conversation,  there  must 
have  been  that  splash  of  strong  bold  thought  about 
htm,  that  we  might  still  have  had  a  cdtfetmnem 
after  his  death ;  but  of  prose  I  guess  not  rouch^  of 
works  of  labour  none,  of  ftiocy  periiaps  somethme 
more,  especially  of  poetry,  which  under  favour  i 
conceive  was  not  his  tower  of  >  strength. '  1  think 
we  should  have  had  his  Rasselas  at  all  events,  for 
he  was  Kkely  enough  to  have  written  at  VoUaire, 
tnd  hrousht  the  question  to  the  test,  if  in6deli^ 
ii  an^  aid  to  #it.  Art  orator  he  must  havebeen ; 
not  improbably  a  parliamentarian j  and,  if  such, 
certainly  an  oppositionist,  for  he  preferred  to  talk 
against  the  tide.  He  would  indnbitaUy  have  been 
no  member  of  the- Whig  Club,  no  partisan  of 
Wilkes,  no  friend  of  Hume^  no  believer  in  Mao- 
|>her8on  ;  he  would  have  put  up  prayers  for  early 
lismg,  and  laid  in  bed  all  day,  and  with  the^nosi 
active  resolutions  possible  been  the  most  indolent 
mortal  living.  Re  was  a  good  man  by  nature,  a 
crest  man  by  genius ;  we  are  now  to  inquire  what 
Ke  was  by  compulsion. 

**  Johnson*s  first  style  was  naturally  energetic, 
his  middle  style  was  turgid  to  a  fault,  hi^  tatter 
style  was  softened  down  and  harmonized  into  pe- 
riods, more  tuneful  and  more  intelligible.  His 
execution  was  rapid,  yet  his  mind  was  not  easily 
provoked  into  exertion  ;  the  variety  we  find  in  his 
wi^tings  was  not  the  variety  of  ehoiee  arising  from 
the  impulse  of  his  proper  genius,  but  tasks  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  dealers  in  ink,  and^een- ' 
tracts  on  his  part  submitted  to  in  satisfaction  of  ■ 
the  pressing  trails  of  hungry  want ;  for  painful  as " 
It  is  to  relate,  I  have  heard  that  illustri'otis  scholar 
assert  (and  he  never  varied  from  the  truth  offset) 
that  he  subsisted  himself  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time  upon  the  scanty  pittance  of  fourpenee  naif- 
penny  per  day.  Alas  1  I  am  not  fit  to  paint  his 
character;  nor  is  there  need  of  itj-JSttem 
morltttts  iMfvUwr  .*  every  man,  who  can  buy  a 
book,  has  lM>ugbt  a  Boswbll  :  Johnson  is  known 
to  all.the  reading  world.  I  also  knew  him  well, 
respected  him  highly,  loved  him  sincerely:  it  was 
never  my  chance  to  secLbira  in  those  moments  of. 
moroseness  and  ill^humour  which  are  imputed  to 
bim,  perhaps  with  truth,  for  who  would  sisnder 
him  7  But  I  am  not  warranled'by  any  experience 
of  th^e  hmnours  to  speak  of  him* otherwise  than 
of  a  friend,  who  always  met  me  with  kindness, ' 
and  from  whom  I  never  sepamted'  without  reo^^t. 
When  I  sought  his  company  he  had  no  capricious 
excuses  for  withlioMing  it,  but  lent  himself  to 
every  invitation  with  cordiality,  and  brought 
good-humour  with  liim,  that  gave  life  to  the 
cir61e  he  was  in. 

*'  He  presented  himf  elf  always  in  his  fashion  of 
apparel :  a  brown  coa(  "with  metal  buttons,  black 
waistcoat  and  worsted  atockingB,  with  a  flowing 


bob  wig,  was  the  style  of  his  wafdrobe,  hat  thegr 
were  in  perfectly  eood  trim,  and  with  the  ladies^ 
which  he  geoemlly  met,  he  had  wrthine  of  the 
slovenly  ptiilosopher  abojuthim  ;  be  fed  heartily, 
but  not  voradoosly,  and  was  extramely  coortcoos 
io  his-oonunendationa  of  any  diah  that  pleased  hia 
palate ;  he  suffered  his  next  neighbour  to  squeese 
the  China  oranges  into  his  wine-glass  afier  dinnei; 
which  else  perdiance  had  gone  aside  and  trickled 
into  his  shoes,  for  the,  ^od  man  had  neither 
atraicfat  sight  nor  steady  nerves. 

'*  At  the  teaptable  he  had  oonsiderable  demands 
upon  his  favourite  beverage,  and  I  remember  when 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  my  ,houso  reminded  bim 
that  he  bad  drank  eleven  cups,  he  replied, '  Sir,  I 
did  not  count  your  glasses  of  wine,  wby  abooU 
yon  number  up  my  cops  of  tea  7'  And  then  langb- 
mg;  in  perfect-  good-humovr  be  added, '  Sr,  f 
should  have  released  the  lady  from  any  farther 
trouble  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  roDoark  ;  but 
,  you  have  reminded  me  that  *I  want  one  of  the 
dozen,  and  I  must*  request^ Mrs.  Comberlaod  to 
round  uprmy  number."  When  he  saw  the  read- 
iness aaid  complacency  with  which  my  wife  obejf^ 
ed  his  call,  he  turned  a  kind  and  cheerful  look 
upon  her,  and  said,  'Madam,  I  nnist  teH  yoa  for 
yoor  comfort,  you  have  escaped  nnicb  better  tham 
a  certain  lady  did  awhile  ago,  upon  wboae  pa- 
tience I  intruded  greatly  more  than  I  have  done 
on  yours  ;  but  tlw  lady  asked  me  for  no  other 
parpose  than  to  make 'a  ^ny  of  me,  and  act  ase 
gabbling  to  a  parcel  of  people  I  knew  nefbinc 
of ;  so,  madam,  I  had  my  revenue  of  her ;  for  I 
awaHowed  fiye-and-twen^  cups  of  her  tea,  and  did 
not  ti%at  her  with  as  many  words.'  i  can  only 
say  my  wife  would  have  made  tea  for  him  aa 
long  as  the  New  River  coold  have  sopplied  bsr 
with  water* 

**■  It  was  on  such  occasions  he  was  to  be  aaeo 
in  his  happiest  moments,  when  animated  by  the 
cheerinv  aftention  of  friends  whom  he  liked,  be 
would  Si ve, full  scope  to  those  talents  for  narration 
in  which  I  V^ly  think  he  waa  unrivalled  both  in 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  flow  of  bin  banHnir, 
and  the  energy  of  hia  language.  -Anecdolea.of 
times  past,  scenes  of  his  own  life,-  and  characlem 
of  humourists,  yestbusiasts,  cmck-brained  prqject- 
ora,  and  a.  variety  of  Strang  beinga  that  he  bad 
chanced  upon,  when  deteiled  by  him  at  length, 
and  ^misbed  with  those  episodical  renMuks, 
sometimed  comic,  sometimes  grave,  wfaidi  be 
would  throw  in  with  infinite  fertility  of  fancy,  wevs 
a  treat,  which  though  not  always  to  bepnrcbaaed 
by  flve-and-twenty  caps  of  tea,  1  have  often  had 
the  happiness  to  enjoy  for  less  than  half  the  num- 
ber. 

**  He  was  eaaily  led  into-  topics  ;  it  waa  net 
easy  to  turn,  him  from  them  ;  but  who  wookl 
wish  it  7  If  a  man  wanted  to  show- himself  off 
by  getting  up  and  riding  upon  htm,  he  was  save 
to  run  restive  and  kick  him  off;  you  niight  as 
safely  have  backed  Bucephalus,  before  Alexander 
had  funged  him.  Neither  did  he  always  like  to 
be  over-fondled  :  when  a  certain  gentleman  oot- 
acted  his  part  in  this  way,  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
manded of  him,  *  What  provokes  your  risibility, 
sir  7  Have  I  said  any  thing  that  you  understana  7 
Then  I  ask  pardon  of  the  rest  of  tbe-eompany.' 
Bnt  this  is  Henderson's  anecdote  of  him,  and  I 
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wm^  BiTMr  he  did  not  make  H  hini«lf.  The 
follovrins  spoiogy,' however,  I  myself  drew  firom 
him;  Krhen  ape&Vtng  of  his. tour,  I  obseped  to 
him  upon  seme  passages  as  rather  too  sfaaro  upon 
a  oountry  and  people  who  bad  entertained  him  so 
handsomely:  *Do  you  think  so;Cumbey7'  he 
replied ;  *  then  I  give  yon  leave  to  say,  SAd  you 
may  quote  me  for  it,  that  there  ate/taore  gentle- 
men in  Scotland  than  there  are  shoes.'- 

•«  But  I  don't  rehab  these  sayings,  and  I' am  to 
blame  for  raUiling  theid :  we  can  no  more  judge- 
of  men  by  these  droppings  flrom  their  lips,  than 
we  can  guess  at  the  oontenU  of  the  river  Nile  by 
a  pitcher  of  its  water.  If  we  were  to  eatimat^ 
the  wise  men  of  Greece -by  Laeitios's  aemps  ef 
their  sayings,  what  a  panel  of  old  women  shoold 
we  account  them  to  have  been !  v 

(*  When  Mr.'Cohnan»  then  manager  of  Covent- 
garden  theatre,  j^ratested  against CMdemithSs  last 
comedy,  wHeo  as  yet  he  nad  not  stmck.upon  a 
name  for  it,  Johnson  stood  forth  in  all  his  tenors 
as  champion  for  the  piece,  and  backed  by  us,  his 
clients  and  retamera.  demanded  a  fair  trial.  Col- 
roan  again  protested ;  but,  with  that  salvo  for  his 
own  reputation,  libemUv  lent  his  stage  to  one  of 
proda 
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its  way  to  it,  and  She  Stooprto  Conquer  was  pnt 
into  rekearsaL 

<«  We  were  not  over-sangnine  of  success,  bnt 
perfectly  determined  to  struggle  hard  for  our.an- 
thevr :  we  accordingly  assembled  our  strength  at 
the  Sbakspeare  Tavern  in  a  considerable  body  for 
an  early  dinner,  where  Samuel  Johnson  took  the 
chair  at  the  bead  of  a  long  Uble,  and  was  ^  life 
and.  soul  of  the  corps:  the  poet  took  post  silently 
by  his  side,  with  the  Barke>)  Sir  Joshua  Reynolda, 
^itsberbert  i,  Caleb  Whitefooid,  and  a  phalanx  of 
North-British  pre-dotermined  applauderf,  under 
the  banner  of  Major  Mills,  all  good  men  and  trae. 
Our  illuatrioos  fnend  was  in  inimitahle  gfee,  and 
poor  Goldsmith  that  day  took  «11  hisrailleiyas 
patiently  and  complacently  as  my  friend  Boewell 
would  have  done  any  day, or  eve^  day  of  his  life. 
In  the  mean  time  we  did  not  forget  our  duty,  and 
thotigh  we  had  a  better  comedy  going  on,  in 
whidi  Jobmon  was  chief  actor,  we  betook  onr- 
lielves  m  good  time  to  our  sapamte  and  allotted 
poato,  and  waited  the  awful  drawing  up  of  the 
enrtain.  A.s  our  stations  were  pre-concerted,  so 
were  our  si^uJs  for  plaudits  arranged  and  deter- 
mined upon  in  a  manner  that  gave  every  one 
his  cue  where  to  look  for  themv  and  how  to  fol- 
low theni  up*        -    . 

«  We  had  amongst  na  %  very  worthy  and  effi- 
cient ineraber,  lon^  since  lost  to  his  friends  and 
the  worid  at  large,  Adam  Dnimmond,  of  amiable 
memory,  who  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most 
sonorous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  conta* 
gioua  laugh,^that  ev^r  echoed  from  the  hnman 
Hings.  The  neighing  of  the  hone  of  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  was  a  whisper  to  it ;  the  whole  thun* 
der  orthe>theatre  could  noA  drown  it.  This  k'md 
and  ingenuous  friend  fairly  forewarned  us  that  he 
knew  no  more  when  to  give  his  fire  than  the  can- 
non did  that  was  plantedon  a  battery.  HeJesiN 
•d  therefore  to  have  a  flapper  at  his  elbow,\nd  I 

I  [A  mtotalm.  »8lM  Stoopa  to  Confoer  *'  waa  played 
«n  lloDdaytha  IMi  llaicta,  1773.  Mr.  Fltfhsibert  died 
•ariv  la  J77S.— Elk] 


I 
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had  the  honour  to  be  deputed  to  that  offio 
planted  him  in  an  upper  box,  pretty  neariy 
th0itage,in  full  view  of  the' pit  and  galleries,  and 
perfectly  well  situated  to  give  the  echo  all  its  play 
through  the  hollows  and  recesses  of  the  theatre; 
The  snocess  of  our  manmnvres  was  complete. 
AU  oyes  were  upon  Johnson,  who  sate  in  the 
front  row  of  a  side  box,  and  when  he  iaughed, 
every  body  thought  themselves  warranted  to  roar. 
In  ib»  mean  time  my  friend  Dnimmond  followed 
signals  with  a  raitfe  so  irresistibly  comic,  that, 
when  he  had  repeated  it  several  times,  the  atten- 
tiotf  of  the  spectatore  was  so  engrossed  by  his  per- 
son and  peiformances,  th&t  the  progress  of  the 
play  seemed  hkely  to  become  a  secondary  object, 
and  I  found  it  prtraent  to  insimiate  to  him  that  he 
mi«ht  halt  his  music  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
authonr ;  but,  alas  1  it  wa«  now  too  late  to  -rein 
him  in  ;  he  had  laughed  upon  my  signal  where  ho 
(band  no  JQke,lmd  now  unluckily  he  fkncied  that 
be  found  a  joke  in  almost  every  tbinff  that  waa 
said ;  so  that  nothing  iir  nature  could  be  more 
mal-a-propos  than  some  of  his  bursts  every  now 
and  then  were;  Theee  were  dangeroua  moments, 
for  ^e  pit  began  lo  take  umbrage/;  but  we  car- 
ried our  play  through,  and  triumphed  net  only 
over  Colnmn's  judsnent,  but  our  own. 
-  **!  have  heaid  Dr.  Johnson  relate  «rith*infinite 
humour  the  circumstance  of  his  rescuing  GoM* 
smith  from  a  ridieoloas  dilemma  by  the  purchase- 
money  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he  sold 
on  his  behalf  to  Dodstey,  and,  as  I  tiiink)  for  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds  only  >.  He  had  run'up  a  debt 
with  his  landlady  for  board  and  lodging  of  some 
few  pounds,  and  was  as  liis  wits*  end  how  to 
wipe- off  the  spore  and  keep  a  roof  over  his  head, 
except  by  dosing  %ith  a  Ireiry  staggering  proposal 
on  her  part,  and  taking  his  creditor  to  wifo, 
whose  chsrms  were  very  for  from  alluring,  whilst 
her  demands  were  extremely  ur^nt.  In  tiiis  cri- 
sis of  his  fate  he  was  fonnd  by  ^hnson  in  the  act 
of  meditating  on  the  melancholy  alternative  before 
bim.  He  showed  Johnson  his  manuscript  of  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  but  seemed  to  be  without 
any  plan  or  even 'hope,  of  raising  money  upon 
the  oisposid  of  it :  when  Johnson  catft  hia  eye 
upon  it;  he  discovered  something  that  nve  him 
hope,  and  immediately  took  it  to  Dod^y,  who 
paid  down  the  price  above  mentioned  in  ready 
money,  and  added  an  eventual  condition  upon  its 
future  sale.  Johnson  described  the  precautions 
he  took  in  concealtns  the  amount  of  the  sum  he 
'  bad  19  hand,  which  he  prudently  administered  to 
him  by  a  guinea  at  a  time.  In  the  event  he  paid 
off  the  landlady^  score,  and  redeetfied  the  person 
'  of  his  friend  from  her  embraces.  Goldsmith  had 
thejoy  of  finding  his  ingeniojis  work  succeed  be- 
yond his  hopes,  and  from  that  time  began  to  place 
a  confidence  in  the  Yesooroes  of  his  talents,  which 
thenceforward  enabled  hini  to  keep  his  station  in 
society,  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  many  emi- 
nent persons,  who,  whilst  they  smiled  at  his 
eccentricities,  esteemed  him  for  his  genius  and 
good  qualities. 

s  r Another  mistake,  flee  a»t«,  vol.  1.  p.  187.  Bat  It 
would  really  aeem  aa  If  Dr.  Jobnaon  bimaelf  aometlinea 
varied  in  teHInf  tUa  alory,  for  HawUna,  Mm.  PtoasL 
Cambariaad  and  Boawdl,  «U  tiava  diffefatt  venloiia. 
Th^  leaat  cndnde  aaama  to  be  Camberiand'a.— Ba.] 
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<<Chtrriek  was  followed  to  the  -Abbey  br  a 
lonz  extended  traia  of  friends,  illustrious  for  their 
rank  and  genius.  'Y  saw  old  Samuel  J^hason 
standing  Mside  his  grave,  at  the  foot  of  SnalL- 
spear's  monometat,  and  bathed  in  tears.  A  few 
succeeding  years  laid  him  in  earth  ;  and  though 
the  marbto  shall  preserve  for  ages  the  exact  re- 
•omblaiice  of  his  form  and  features,  his  own  strong 
pen  has  pictured  out  a  transcript  of  his  mind,  that 
shell  outlive  that  and  the  verv  language  which  h6 
laboured  to  perpetuate.  Johnson's  beat  days 
were  dark ;  and  only  when  his  life  was  far  in  the 
decline,  he  enjoyed  s  gleam  of  fortune  long  with- 
held. Compare  him. with  his  countryman  and 
contemporary  last  ^nentioned,  and  it  will  be  one 
instance  among  many,  that  the  man  who  only 
brings  the  muse'«  bantlings  into  t)^e  world  has  a 
better  lot  lii  it  than  he  who  bU  the  credit  of  be- 
geUing  them. 

.  "Shortly  after  Garrick's  death,  Dr.  Johnson 
was  told  m  a  lai^  companyt '  *  You  are  recent 
from  your  Lives,  of  the  Poets :  why  not  add  your 
friend  Gaoiick  to  the  number  ? '  •  Johnson^  an- 
swer was,  <  1  do  not  like  to  be  ofiipous :  but  if 
Mrs.  Garrick  will  desire  me  to  do  it»  I  shall  be 
very  willing  to  pay  that  last  tribute  to  the  menK" 
ory  of  the  man  I  loved.'  This  sentiment  was 
oonfeyed  to  Mrs.  G.  but  no  answer  was  ever  re- 
ceiveci. 

*^  The  expanse  of  matter  which  Johnson  had 
found  loom  for  in  his  intellectual  storehouse,  the 
correctness  with  whi<;h  he  had  assorted-it,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he.  could  tum  to  any 
article  that  be  waqted  to  make  present  use  o^ 
were  the  propeities  in  him  which  1  contemplated 
■  with  the  mpst  admiration.  Some  have  called 
him  a  savage ;  they  were  onjy  so  far  right-in  the 
resemblance,  as  that,  like  the  ssvage,  he  4iever 
came  int^  suspicious  eompany  without  his  spear 
in  his  hand  ^d  his  bow  and  quiver  at  his  back. 
♦  ♦     /.      *  ♦  *^ 

^  As  a  poet,  his  translations  of  Juvenal  gave 
him  a  nannq  in  the  world,  and  gained,  him  the  ap- 

Elause  of  Pope.  He  was  a  writer  of  tragedy,  but 
is  Irene  gives  him  no  conspicuous  rank  in  that 
department  '  As  an  essayist  he  merits  morecon- 
aioeration:  his  Ramblers  are  in  every  body's 
hands;  about  them  opinions  vary,  and  I  ratner 
bSlieve  the  style  of  .these  essays  is  not  now  con- 
sidered as  a  good  model ;  this  he  corrected  in  his 
more  advanced  age,  as  may  be  seen  in  bis  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  where  his^iction,  though  occssion- 
ally  elaborate  and  highly  meuphorical,  is  not 
nearly  so  inflated  and  ^Mmderoos  as  in  the  Ram- 
blers, lie  was  an  acnte  and  able  critie ;  the  en- 
thusiastic admirers  of  Milton  and  the  friends  of 
Gray  will  have  something  to  con\plain  of,  but 
criticism  is  a  task  which,  no  man  executes  to  all 
men's  ystisfsction.  His  selection  of  *-  certain  pas- 
Fage  in  the  Mourning  Bride  of.  Congreve,  wnich 
he  extols  so  rapturously,  is  certainly  a  most  un- 
fortunate sample ;  bdt  unless  the  oversi vbts  of  a 
critic  are  lees  pardonable  than  those  of  other  men, 
we  may  pass  this  over  in  a  work  of  merit,  which 
abounds  in  beauties  far  more  prominent  than  its 
defects,  and  much  more  pleasing  to  contempla  e.. 
In  works  professedly  of  fiincy  he  is  not  vei7  co- 


1  {Hera  followed  the 
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pious ;  yet  in  his  Rasselas  wo  have  miMii  to  ad> 
mire,ana  enough  to  make  us  wish  for  mora.  His  the 
work  of  an  illuminated  miqd,  and  offers  maoy 
wise  and  deep  refleetioos,  dothed  in  beairtifttl  and 
harmopious  diietioii.  We  are  not  indeed  famiUar 
with  such  personaees  as  Johnson  had  ima^Bed 
for  th^  characters  of  his  fable,  but  if  we  are  not  eat- 
ceedin|^y  tntei?ssted  in  their  stoiy,  we  are  infinile- 
ly  gratified  with  their  oonversatioa  and  remarks. 
In  oohclusion,  Johnson's  era  was  not  wanting  in 
men  to  be'  distinguished  for  their  talente,  yet  if 
one  was  to  be  selected  out  as  the  firat  ^reat  liteia- 
ry  character  of  the  time,  I  believe  ell  voicee  wouU 
oencnrin  naming  him.  Let  me  here  ineen  the 
following  lines,  descriptive  of  his  character,  though 
not  long  since  written  by  me,  and  to  be  found  in 
a  public  print : 

**  Ok  Bamvml  Jomnoii. 
*Hei«olsan  strsngth  and  a  Sttatoriaa  voiM^ 
or  wit  a  fund,  of  Wbrda  a  coaiide«  cboice: 
In  learning  rather  various  than  profound, 
In  truth  intrepid,  in  religion  sound : 
^  tronbling  form  aeda  diattwted  riitht, 
But  firm  ia  Judpnlwit  and  in  genius  bright ; 
In  controversy  sefdotn  known  to  spare. 
But  buniblft  as  the  palritcan  in  prayer; 
To  more  than  merited  Us  Idodnea,  kind. 
And,  though  in  Banners  ha^sl^  of  lUendly  mJad; 
I^eep  tinged  wit&  melancholy's  blackest  slude, 
Andf  though  prepared  to  die,  of  death  afraid^ 
Buch  Johnson  was:  of  liim  with  Jusllee  valo, 
When  will  this  natkn see  bis  like  ^atnl** 


Lord  Chedworth,  in  his  Latere  to  the  Ret, 
,  Mr,  CrompUmt  (p.  222.)  rdales  tJie  fottow^ 
ing  Anecdote, 

**  When  I  was  last  in  town  I  dined  in  cempa- 
ny  with  the  eminent  Mr.  C.  s,  of  whom  I  did  not 
form  a  hijgh  opinion.  He  asserted  that  Dr.  John- 
son originally  intended  to  abuse  Paradiae  Loot, 
but  beins  inrfbrmed  that  the  nation  woold  not  bear 
it,  he  ,  DTodooed  the  critique  which  now  stands  in 
the  Lite  of  Mdton,  and  which  he  admitted  to  be 
exeellent  I  contended  that  Dr.  Johnson  had 
there  expressed  his  real  opinion,  which  no  maa 
was  less  afraid  of  delivering  than  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  the  critique,  was  written  con  eisrs,  and  that 
the  work  was  praised  with  such  a  glow  of  fond- 
ness, and  the  gronmfs  of  that  praise  were  so  fully 
and  satisfactonly  unfolded,  that  it  was  impoesiUe 
Dr.  Johnson  should  not  have  felt  the  whole  ef  the 
work,  which  he  had  so  liberally  and  rationally 
commended.  It  came  out  afterwards  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  disgusted  Mr.  Cloze}.  He  had 
supped  St  Thrale's  one  night,  when  he  sat  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  Dr.  Johnson  near 
the  •  lower  end  ;  and  havinv  related  a  long  stoiy 
which  had  very  much  delighted  the  oonnpeny,  in 
the  pleasure  resulting  from  which  relation'  Dr. 
Johnson  had  not  (from  his  .deafness  sod  the  dis- 
tance at  which  he  sat)  participated,  Mrs.  Thrale 
desired  him  to.  retell  it  to  the  Doctor.  Cfoze] 
complied,  and  going  doWn  to  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  bawled  it  over  again  in  Dr.  Johnson**  ear : 
when  he  had  6nished,  Johnson  replied, '  So,  sir, 
snd  this  you  relate  as  a  good  thins : '  at  which 
C[(^1  fired.  He  added  to  us,  *  Now  it  was  a 
gooff  thins,  hecmuat  it  was  about  the  King  «f  Po- 

a  [Mr.  Ominpcpn  informs  tin  Editor,  that  this  was  tks 
Bev.  William  Cpxe,  who  had  receafly  poblWisd  hit 
traveii.— E^l 
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land.*  Of  the  Talne  of  the  story,  as  he  did  not 
relate  it,  I  cannot  judge ;  bat  I  am  sure  you  will 
concur  with  me  that  it  was  not  therefore  necessa- 
rily a  good  thing  because  1t  was  about  a  king.  1 
thmk  Johnson's  behayiour  was  indefensibly  rude, 
but  from  the  sample  I  had  of  C[oxe]'s  conversa- 
tion, I  am  led  to  shspect  that  Johnson*^!  censure 
was  not  unfounded." 


ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

BT   MR.   WIGVIN8,  0»  UCHTOLD. 

fi^m  tAe  0»»iUmaM*s  Mag-atime,  toI.  xclU.  p.  389.) 
[pr,  Harwood  informs  the  Ediior,  tluU  Mr, 

Wickitts  loas  a  respectable  draper  in  lAch- 
field,  .  It  is  very  true  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
accitstamed  to  call  on  him  during  his  visiis 
to  his  native  toum."  The  gar&n  attached 
to  his  hiimse  was  ornamented  in  the  manner 
he  describes,  and  nd  doubt  was  ever  enter- 
tained of  the  exactness  qf  his  anecdote. — 
Ed.] 

'*  Walking  one  day  with  him  in  my  gaiden  ^t 
Lichfield,  we  entered  a  small  meandering  sbrub>- 
bery,  whose  *  Vista  not  lengthened  to  the  sight,' 
save  promise  of  a  larger  extent  I  observed  that 
he  might  perhaps  conceive  thfit  he  was  entering 
Ml  extensive  labvriblh,  but  that  it  would  proiye  a 
deoeption,  though  I  hoped  not  an  unparoonable 
one.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  do  n*t  tell  me  of  deception ; 
a  lie,  sir,  is  a  lie,  whether  it  be  a  lie  to  the  eye  or 
a  lie  to  the  ear.' 

"Passinconwe  came  to  an  urn  which  I  had 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  friend.  I 
asked  him  how  he  Uked  that  um--it  was  of  the 
true  Tuscan  order.  '  Sir,'  said  he, « I  hate  them  i ; 
they  ore  nothing,  they  nuan  nothing,  convey  no 
ideas  but  ideas  of  horror — wfould  they  were  beaten 
to  pieces  to  pave  our  streets ! ' 

<<  We  then  came  to  a  cold  bath.  I  expatiated 
upon  its  salubrity.  <  Siiv'  said  be,  *  how  do  you 
do?'  <  Very  well,  I  thank  you.  Doctor.'  <Then, 
isr»  let  well  enough  alone,  and  be  oontent.  I  hate 
immersion.'  Truly,  as  Falstaff  says,  the  Doctor 
'  would  have  a  sort  of  alacrity  at  sinkins  ^' 

**  Upon  the  margin  stood  the  Venus  de  Medicta* 
*8o Msnds  tiie  statae  that  eaehaats  the  world.* 
*  Throw  her,'  said  he,  *  into  the  pond  to  hide  her 
nakedness,  and  to  cool  her  laSciviousness.' 

■'He  then,  with  sOme'digiculty,  squeezed  him- 
self into  a  root  boose,  when  his  eye  caught  the 
following  lines  from  Pamell*: 

*Go  search  among  your  Idle  dreams, 
Your  busy,  or  your  vain  extremes, 
And  find  a  life  of  eqoal  blim. 
Or  own  the  next  began  In  tbls.* 

f'The  Doctor,  however,  not  possessing  any 
sitvan  ideas,  seemed  not  to  admit  that  heaven 
could  be  an  Arcadia. 

*'  I  then  observed  him  with  Herculean  strength 
togs^ns  at  a  nail  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
extract' from  the  bark  of  a  plum  tree ;  and^ving 
aiscomplished  it,  he  exclaimed,  *  There,  sir^have 

1  r0ee  a  ffannar  eentlment  on  the  oeeasloD  o^  Mr  Mjdf 
dl«toD*s  nra  to  himwir,  tmU,  p.  113.— £n.1 
Ji  [AmimMkib;  he  wst  a  good  iwimmer.   See  siil#,p. 


done  some  good  to-day ;  the  tree  might  have  fes- 
tered. I  make  a  role,  sir,  tQ'4o  some  good  every 
day  of  my  ii(e,* 

"  Returning  through  the  house,  he  stepped  into 
a  small  study  or  book-room.  The  first  book  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  was  Harwood'sS' 'Liberal 
Transtatioh  of  the  New  Testament.'  The  pa»i 
sage  which  first  caught  his  eye  was  from  that  sub- 
lime '  a'postr6phe  in  SL  John,  upon  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  *  Jesus  wept ;'  which  ^^"^ 
Harwood  had  conceiisdiy  renoered  *  and 
Jesus,' the Bavibur  of  the  world,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.'  He  contemptuously  threw  the  book 
aside,  exclaiming,  *  Puppy ! '  I  then  showed  him 
Sterne's  Sermons.  *  Sh',^  sai^  he,  'do  you  ever 
read  anv others?'  'Yes,  Doctor;  I  read  Sher- 
lock, Tiilotson,  Bev^dge,  and  others.'  '  Ay,  sir, 
there  you  drink  the  cup  of  salvation'  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  here  yon  have  metel  j  the  froth  from  the 
surface^'  '  -  - 

"  Within  this  room  stood  the  Shakspearean 
mulberry  vase,  a  pedestal  given  by  ihe  to  Mr. 
Oarrick,  and  which  was  recently  soM,  with  Mr. 
Garrick's  gems,  at  Mrs:  Qapick'ssale  at  Hamp- 
ton.   The  Doctor  read  the  inscription  : 

,     'SaCKKD  TO  SHAXiraARX, 

And  In  honour  of 

DAVto.GAKatcK,  Bt«. 

The  Omaaient— the  Reformsr 

Of  the  British  Btage.* 

" '  Ay^  sir ;  Davy,  Davy  loves  flattery,  but  here 
indeed  you  have  flattered  him  as  he  deserves, 
paying  a  jusi  tribute  to  his  merit'  ^ 

,  "In  Boawell's  Life  of  Dr.  John-  <j.  w.  L. 
Bon,'^  s&ys  another  correspondent  of  Gent  Mag.  v. 
the  GtnAtmrnris  .  Momitat,  "  he  4  «!▼•  P-  a*- 
relates,  that  Garrick  being'  asked  by  Johnson 
what  people  said  of  his  Dictionary,  told  him.  that 
among  otner  animadversions,  it  was  objected  that 
he  citeid  authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  such  a  work,  aiid  mentioned  Richardson. 
'Nay,'«aid  Johnson, 'I. have  done  worse  than 
that ;  I  have  cited  thee,  David.'  This  apecdote 
induced  me  to  turn  over  tlie  leaves  of  his  Dic- 
tionary, that .  I  might  note  the  citations  from 
each  writer.  Two  only  I  found  from  Garrick, 
vii.    '  ' 

t  Oar  haM*t  a/ata/i»(,  and  deato  in  fiction.* 
<  I  know  yoo  aU  eipeet,  ftom  aeotaig  me. 
,   Borne  foimal  lecture,  vpoke  with  jrwiuk  Ace.* 

The  quotations  from  Bichanlson  are  at  least 
eighty  in  nurhber ;  limoet  all  of  which  are  from 
hisClarisiia." 

.  "  Dr.  Brocklesby  s,  a  few  days  before  Oreea, 
the  death  of  llr.  Johnson,  found  on  the  v.  zcli. 
table  Dr.  Kippis's  acooiipt  of  the  Disputes  P*  ^^ 
of  the  Royal  Society^  Dr.  J.  inquired  of  his 
physician  if  he  had  read  it,  who  answered  in  the 
negative.    'You  are  at  no  lea^  sir.    It  is  poof 

3  [The  reader  ipost  bear  in  nafnd  that  this  Doctor  Ed- 
ward HarWoodt  the  iame  menioned  by  Mr/  Crmiock. 
and  who  hu  been  dead  many  yeais,  i»  not  to  be  co»- 
founded  with  Or.  Thmaas  Harwood,  of  LiehOoJd,  who  is 
now  attve,  and  wboie  informatloQ  is  quoted  at  the  head 
ofthisartlele.— Ed.J 

4  [It  was  Mr/Llangtoa  who  related  It.  on  ti«  aatbomy 
of  J.  O.  Cooffer.    See  «•/«.  p.  913.— Bd.J 

J  [Tbls  and  the  four  fbllowlng  anecdotes  are  tdd  bf 
ICr.  Green  of  Uiebfleld.  Bee  sate,  p^  41.— En.] 
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staill  indeed,  a  ead  untcbolai^like  performance. 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  that  man  would 
have  written  bo  ill.' 

'•  He  then  eaid,  <  Dr.  Brocklesby,  do  you  think 
there  is  a  poMibility .that  I  should  recover?* 
<  Wha^  nature  may  do  I  cannot  say^  but  art  has 
done  her  utmost'  *How  long  do  you  think  I 
may  live  ?  *  M  cannot  |>reciseTy  sa^,  perhaps  a 
few  dayfl.'  *  That  is  honeet  and  fneDdly,  Do 
you  think  I  can  live  a  week  7  V  '  No.'  *  Do  vou- 
think  I  can  live  six  days  ? »  *  Perhaps  sa* ,  *  Then 
I  will  take  no  more  physic ;  ^nd  i^ov  you  will 
say  r  have  killed  myself  1.' . 

*<.  Being  desired  to  call  in  Dr.  Warren,  he  sajd, 
*they  might  call  in  ^ny  body  the^  pleased  ; '  and 
Warren .  waf  called.  At  hts  going  away,  <  You 
haye  come  in,*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  at  the  eleventh 
hour ;  but  you  shall  be  paid  th<^^  same  with  your 
fellow-labourers;  Francis,  put  into  Dr.  Wimre|i*s 
coach  a  copy  of  the  English  Poets.' 

*<  Qome  yeara  before,  some  penon  in  a  company 
at  .Salisbury,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson^  was  one, 
Tpuched  for  the  company,  that  there  was  nobody 
in  it  affuid  of  deaths—*  Speak  for  jFOurself,  air ; 
for  indeed  lam.'  *Idid  not  say  of  c^'n;,' re- 
plied the  other  ;  *  but  of  death,  meanhio:  its  con- 
seqoences.'  *  And  8o  I  mean,'  rejoined  the 
Doctor;  *  I  am  very-  seriously  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences.' »* 

^  ..  ■  **  Mr.  NiiJhols  was  present  when 
▼  IS.  pw^.  ^^'  Henderson,  the  actor,  had  the 
*  Konour  of  being  introduced  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  was  highly  entertained  bv  the  in- 
terview. The  conversation  turning  on  the  merits 
of  a  certain  dr8mat;ic  writer,  J^onnson  said,  *  I 
never  did  the  man  an  injury ;  bat  he  would  per- 
sist in  reading  his  tragedy  to  me.'  When  Hen- 
derson was  taking  his  .leave,  he  invited  him  with 
much  earnestness  to  come  a^ain  frequently.  *  The 
odener  you  call  on  me,  sir,  uie  mofe  welcome^will 
your  visits  he.' .** 

**  A  literary  lady,  ekpressing  to, Dr.  Johnson 
her  approbation  of  his  Dictionair,  and,  in  partic-' 
ular,  her  satisfaction  at  his  not  na3ring  admitted 
into  it  any.tmproner  words — *  No,  madam,'  replied 
he ;  <  1  hope  t  have  not  daubed  my  fin^rs.  I 
find,  however,  that  you  hhje  been  looking  for 
them.' 

**Boswell,  in  his  minute  and  entertaining  ac- 
count of  Johnson's  Life,  has  omitted  to  mention, 
thaf,  when  the-  Doctor  first  came  to  London  with 
fais  pupil,  Garrick,  they  borrowed  five  pounds  on 
their  joint  note  of  Mr.  Wilcocks,  the  booksdller 
in  the  Strand." 

"  The  mention  of  Johnson's  name,"  writes  Sir 
Joseph  Mawbey,  **  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of 
him  which  (had  from  Garrick,  with  whom. I  be* 
lon<red  to  a  summer  dub  for*  many  yean  (till  he 
died),  first  held  at  the  assembly- house  at  Walton 
Bridge,  and  afterwards  at  Hampton.  I  believe 
Mr.  Boswell  does  not  mention  this  anecdote  in  his 
account  of  Johnson. 

••  WhilstJohnson  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  Cof- 
fee-houses at  Oxford,  abbut  the  time  when  he  had 
a  doctor's  degree  cooferved  on  him  by  the  tJnlver- 

.  *   ■■> 

1  [See  Mfp,  psfs  438.— £».]- 


eity,  some  young  men  anpreacfaed  bim  wilh  a 
view  to  entertainment.  They  knew  the  subject 
of  Scotch  poetry  and  Scotch  literature  would  call 
him  forth.  They  talked  of  Oasian,  and  Home's 
tragedy  of  Douglas ;  lind  ohe  of  them  repeated 
some  verses  from  the  latter ;.  after  whicli  he  called 
out,  *  There's  imagery  for  you.  Dr.  Johneon ! 
There 's  description  I  Did  you  ever  knew  any 
man  write  like  that?'  Johnson  replied,  with 
that  tone  of  voice  and  motion  of  head  and  bodv 
for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and  which  Garriea 
used  to  mimick  inimitably,  *  Yes,  sir,  many  a 
<man,  many  a*  woman,^  and  many  a  child  V  " 

*^  The  first  visit  Goldsmith  ever  received 
from  Dr.  Johnson  was  on  May  31, 1761  s ;  ^!mIl 
when  he  gave  an  invitation  to  him  and 
much  other  company,  many  of  them  literary  men, 
to  a  supper  in  hie  kdgings.  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of 
Dromore,  one  of  the  company  then  invited,  being 
intimate  with  the  ^reat  lexicogrspher,  was  de- 
siwd  to  call  npon  him  and  take  hm  with  him. 
As  they  went  together,  the  former  was  much 
struck  withi  the  studied  neatness  of  Johnson's 
dress.  He  had  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  new 
wig  nicely  powdered,  and  eveiy  thing  about  hira 
so  perfectly  dissimiiarTrom  his  usual  habits  and 
appearance,  that  his  companion  could  nnt  help 
ifiquiringthe  cause  of  this  singular  tranafbrma- 
tion.  'Why,  eir,'  said  Johnson,  *I  hear  Ihsl 
Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  atoven,  justifies 
his  disregard  of  cleanliness  and^decency  by  quot- 
ing my  practice,  and  I  am  desirona  this  night  ta 
show. bim  a. better  example.'  " 

"Dr.  Johnson^a  firiendsfaip  for  Mrsi  pj-  *■ 
Elizabeth  Aston  i  commenced  at  the  ^•**^- 
palace  in  Lichfield,  tharesidence  of  Mr.  Walnes- 
iey :  with  Mrs.  Gastrel  he  became  acquainted  in 
London,  at  the  house  of  her  brother-in-lawv  Mr. 
Hervey.  During  the  Dncter's  annual  visits  to  his 
daujfhter-in-lawj  Lucy  Pbrterj  he  spent  much  ol 
his  time  at  Stow-hill,  where  Mrs.  Oaatrel  and 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Aston  resided.  They  were  the 
daughters  of- Sir  Thomas  Aston,  of  AeUm-ball  in 
Cheshire,  of  'whom  it  is  said,  that  being  applied 
U)  for  some  account  of  his  family,  to  ilhistraSe  the 
History  of  Cheshire,  he  replied,  <  that  the  title  and 

9  [l  have  oooted  tMa  aneedole  MM7  witb  the  view  of 
■howliig  to  bow  little  credit  lieamj  anef dotes  ve  la 
general  entitled.  Here  is  a  story  paMMied  by  Sir  Jasepk 
Matvbey,  a  member  of  tbe  booBe  of  cnmawmii,  and  a  p«r- 
nm  every  way  worthy  of  errdtt,  wbo  ^yn  he  bad  il  fran 

.Qarrick.  Now  mark— Johnaoo*s  '•'Tiait  to  Oxfoid  afaool 
the  tifhe  of  hit  doctor*B  degree**  wai  In  1754,  tlie  flnt 
time  ha  bad  been  there  since  he  left  the  wiivenlty;  bst 
Domtlas  was  v«A  acted  till  1756.  and  Omlan  not  publisbed 
till  176D.  Every  one  knows  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Os- 
sian  that  ^  many  men.  many  women,  and  many  cbiMien 

,  jnight  have  written  IL^*  All  thereA»e  that  Is  new  in  Sb 
Joseph  Mawbey*8  story  Is  false.  Hr.  Tyen  related  the 
same  story,  Omttenutm**  JW^f  ostM,  1785^  ]».  86 ;  but  did 
not  lay  the  scene  with  voch  mlaute  maccunc^  as  Sir  Jo- 
seph did.— &.J 

s  fit  was  also  In  tUs  year.  1701,  that  GoMmlth  pab- 
ffsbed  the  » TIear  of  Wakefiekt*'  (See^mte,  voL  I  p. 
188.  n.)  TMs  leads  the  Editor  to  ohnerve  a  more-aerioaB 
Inacciuuiy  of  Mrs.  Pioszi  than  Mr.  Boswell  notices,  wbca 
she  sa^  Johnson  left  her  table  to  co  and  seD  the  •*'Vicar 
of  WakefleM  **  for  Goldsmith.  Now  Dr.  Jofansoa  was 
not  acquainted  With  tbe  Tbrales  tiO  1785,  Ibur  yeais  allw 
the  book  had  been  pobilshed.— En-l 

4  [The  foUowing  anecdotes  are  told  by  Ifr.  Parter  fhm 
the  relation  of  Mra.  Asion  and  her  sister.— Ba.] 
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MUto  had  deseended  from  fathflr  to  soa  foe  thirty 
generations,  and  that  he  believed  they  were 
neither  much  richer  nor  much  poorer  than  they 
were  at  first.'  .  . 

<•  Be  used  to  say  of  Dr.  Hunter,  raa«ter  of  the 
free  grammar  school,  Lichfield,  that  he  never 
Uught  a  boy  in  hia  life— he  whipped  and  they 
learned. .  Hunter  wa&  a  pompous  man,  and  never 
entered  the  school  without  his  ^wn  and  cassock, 
and  hi4  wig  full-dressed.  He  had  a  remarkably 
■tern  look,  &nd  Dr«  Johnson  said  he  could  tremble 
at  the  siaht  of  Miss  Seward,  she  was  so  like  her 
grandfaSier:  .       ,,    ri      -   , 

"Mrs.  Gastrel  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Hervey's, 
lo  London,  at  the  time  that  Johnson  was  wriung 
the  Rambler  ^  the  printei^s  hoy  would  often  come 
after  him  to  their  house,  and  wait  while  he  wrote 
off  a  paper  for  the  press  in  a  room  foil  of  company. 
A  great  portion  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  was 
wruten  at  ^tow-hill ;  he  had  a  table  by  one  of  thd 
windows,  which  was  frequently  surrounded  by 
five  or  six  ladies  engaged  in  work  or  conversation. 
Mrs.  Gkatrel  had  a  very  vahiable  edition  of  Rai-* 
ler's  Dictionary,  to  which  he  often  referred.  She 
told  him  that  Miss  Seward  said  that  he  bad  made 

Soetry  of  no  value  by  his  criticism.    *  Why,  my 
ear  lady,'  replied  he,  *  if  silver  is  dirty,  it  is  not 
the  leas  valuable  for  a  good  scouring.' 

**  A  large  party  had  one  day  been  Invited  to 
meet  the  Doctor  at  Stow-hill;  the  dinner  waited 
far  beyond  the  usual  hour,  and  the  company  were 
about  to  ait  down,  when  Johnson  appeared  at  the 
great  gate  ;  he  stood  for  some  time  in  deep  con- 
templation, and  at  length  began.to  climb  it,  and, 
having  Succeeded  in  clearing  it,  advanced  with 
hasty  strides  towards  the  house.  On  his  arrival 
Mrs.  Qastrel  asked  him> '  If  he  had  forgpUen  that 
there  was  a  small  gate  for  foot  passengers  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage  entrance.'  *  No,  my  dear  lady, 
by  no  means,'  replied  the  Doctor  ;<  but  I  had  a 
mind  to  try  whether  I  could  climb  a  gate  now  as 
I  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  lad.' 

"  One  day  Mrs.  Gastrel  set  a  little  girl  to  repeat 
to  him  Cato'a  soliloquy,  which  she  went  through 
very  correctly.  The  Doctor,  after  a  pause,  asked 
the  child  *  What  was  to  bring  Cato  to  an  end  V 
She  said  it  was  a  ktiife.'«No  my  dear,  it  was 
BOtao.^  *My  aunt  Polly  said  it  was  a  knife.' 
•  Why,  aunt  Polly's  knife  mag  do,  hut  it  was  a 
dagger,  my  dear.'  He  then  asked  her  the 
meaning  of  *  bane  and  antidote,'  Which  she  was 
unable  to  give.  Mrs.  Gastrel  said,  *  You  can- 
not expect  so  young  a  child  to  know  the  meaning 
of  such  words.'  He  then  said,  *  My  dear,  how 
many  pence  are  there  ia  sixpence  V  *  I  cannot 
tell,  sir,'  was  the  half  terrified  reply.  On  this, 
addre89inghim8elftoMrs.Ga8trelj  hesaid,  «Now, 
my  deat  lady,  can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous 
thaa  to  teach  a  child  Calo's  soliloquy,  who  does 
not  know  how  many. pence  there  are  ii|  sixpence?* 
"The  ladies  at  Stow-hill  would  occasionally 
rebuke  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  indiscriminate  exercise 
of  his  charity  to  all  who  applied  for  it  <  There 
was  that  woman,',  said  one  of  them,  *  to  whom 
yon  yesterday  gave  half-a-cpown,  why  she  was  at 
church  to-day  in  long  sleeves  and  ribbons,' 
« Well,  my  dear,'  rtplied  Johnson,  *and  if  it  gave 
the  woman  pleasure,  why  should  she  oot  wter 
themf 


«  He  had  long  promised  to  write  Mr.  Walmes- ' 
ley's  epitaph,  and  Mrs.  W.  waited  for  it,  in  order 
to  erect  a  monument  to  her  husband's  memory ; 

{procrastination,  however,  one  of  the  Doctor's  few 
ailings,  prevented  its  being  finished ;  he  was  en- 
gaged upon  il  ia  his  last  illness,  and  when  the 
physidans,  at 'his  own  request,  infonned  him  (^ 
bis  danger,  he  pushed  the  papers  from  beforahim, 
saying,  *  It  was  too  late  to  write  the  epitaph  of 
another  when  he  should  so  soon  waBt<one  nim- 
selt"' 

«  The  Ut«  Mr.  Crauiord,  of  Hydo-Park-  -^ 
comer  i,  being  engaged  to  dinaer, where  t>r.  ^ 
Johnson  was  to  oe,  resolved  to  pay  bis  court  to 
him,  and  having  heard  that  be  preferred  Donne's 
Satires  to  Pope's  version  of  them,  said, '  Do  yo« 
know.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  like  Dr.  Do<ine*a 
original  satirea  bettdr  than  Fope^s.^  JohnsoA 
said,  <  Well,  sir,  1  can't  helb  that' 

**  Miss  Johnson,  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  nieces 
(afterwards  Mrs*  Deane),  was  dtnins  one  day  at 
her  uncle's  with  Dr.  John9on  and  a  Urge  party : 
the  conversation  happening  to  turn  on  music, 
Johnson  i^poke  very  contemptuously  of  that  arL 
and  added,  *  that.no  man  of  talent,  or  whoed  mind 
^wae  capable  of  better  thinp,  ever  would  or  could 
devote  nis  time  and  at^ntion  to  so  idle  and  frivo- 
lous a  pursuit'  The  young  lady,  who  was  verr 
fond  of  music,  whispered  her  n^t  neighbour,  *  1 
wonder  what  Dr.  Jonason  thinks  of  King  Datnd.* 
Johnson  overheard  her,  and,  with  great  afood 
humour  aqd  complacency,  said,-  *  Madam,  I  thank 
you^  I  stand  rebuked  before  you,  and  promise 
that,  on  ono  subject  at  least,  you  shali  never  hear 
me  talk  nonsense  a^ain.' 

<*  The  honours  otthe  University  of  Cambridge 
were  once  a  peiformed,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Dr. 
Watson^,  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  then 
Profesjkir  of  Chemistrv,  &c  After  bavins  spent 
the  morning  in  seeing  all  that  was  worthy  ornotiee^ 
the  sage  dined  at  his  conductor's  table,  which  was 
surrounded  bv  various  persons,  all  anxions  to  sea 
so  remarkable  a  character,  but  the  moment  wa« 
not  favourable;  he  had  been  wearied  by  hia 
previous  exertions,  and  would  not  talk.    After  tha 

a  had  diepersed  he  said,  *I  was  tired,  and 
1  not  take  the  trouble,  or  I  could  have  set 
them'  right  upon  several  subjects,  sir ;  for  instance, 
the  gentleman  who  said  he  could  not  imagine  how 
any  pleasure  could  be  derived  from  hunting,  the 
reason  is,  because  man  feels  his  own  vacuity  lees 
ia  action  than  when  at  rest' 

*<  Mr.  Williams,  the  Rector  of  Welleehoumeb 
in  Warwickshire,  mentioned  baving  once,  when  a 
young  roan,  performed  a  stage-coadi  journey  with 
•Dr.  Johnson,  who  took  his  place  in  the  vehicle^ 
provided  with  a  little  book,  which  his  coropanioa 
soon  discovered  to  be  Lucian ;  he  occasionally 
threw  it  aside,  if  struck  by  any  remark  made  by 
his  fcllow  travellers,  and  poured  forth  his  know- 
ledge and  eloquence  in  a  full  stream, -to  the  da- 
light  and  aitonisfament  of  his  auditors.  Acci- 
dentally the  first  subject  whicb attracted  him  waa 
the  digestive  faculties  of  dogs,  from  whence  he  •• 

1  rCesmiiottly  called  Flab  Oraafbnk— I5d.1 

9  n>r.  WaiMM  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity :  aee  oiifc,  voL . 

1.  P.  9M,  an  aoeount  of  thJa  Visit  to  CamMidKe.  which  oo>- 

eB]Ted^lBFeb.l1«S^-^BDT 
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branched  oft  as  to  the  powers  of  dijrestion  in 
Tsrious  species  of  mnimals,  discovering  each  stores 
of  information,  that  this  particular  point  mi^t 
have  been  sapposed  to  hsve  formed  his  especial 
study,  and  so  it  was  with  every  other  suhiect 
started  :  the  stren^h  of  his  memory  was  not  less 
astonishing  than  his  eloquence  ;  he  ouoted  from 
variofis  aathours,  either  in  support  of  nis  owrt  ar- 
gumsnt  or  to  confute  those  or  bis  companions,  ss 
readily  and;  apparently,  as  accurately  as  if  the 
works  had  been  in  his  hands;  The  coaeh  halted, 
as  usual,  for  dinner,  which  seemed  to  be  a  deeply 
interesting  business  to  Johnson,  who  vehemently 
attacked  a  dish  of  stewed  carp,  using  his  fingers 
only  in  feeding  hiiilself  1. 

"  Bishop  Percy  was  at  one  time  on  a  veir  inti- 
mate footing  with  Dr,  Johnson,  and  the  Doctor 
one  day  took  Percy's  s  little  daughter  upon  his 
knee,  and  asked  lier  what  she  thought  of  *  Pil- 
grim's Progress  ?  *  The  child  answered  that  she 
hsd  not  vemA  it '  *  No,'  replied  the  Doctor^  <  (hen 
I  would  not  aye  one^fttrtbing  fpryou,'  s^d  he  set 
her  down  and  took  no  further  notice  of  her. 


His.  ,  «Dr.  Mudge  used  to  relate,  as  a  proof 
"***  3.  of  Dr.  Johnson's  quick  discernment  into 
character  4: — When  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Mudge  at  Plymouth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dock 
(now  Devonport)  were  very  desirous  of  tbeir  (own 
being  supplied  with  water,  to  effect  which  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  corporation 
of  Plymouth  ;  this  was  obstinately  refbsed,  the 
Dock  being  considered  as  an  upstart  And  a  ri- 
val. Alderman  Tolcher,  who  took  a  very  strong 
part,  called  one  morning,  and  immediately  opened 
on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  appeared  to 
give  great  attention,  and,  when  the  alderman  had 
ceasM  speaking,  replied,  <  You  are  perfectly 
right,  sir  ;  I  would  let  the  rogues  die  of  thirst,  for 
I  hate  a  Dqcker  from  my  heart.'  The  old  man 
went  away  quite  delighted^  and  told  all  his  ac- 
quaintances how  completely  *  the  great  Dr.  John* 
son  was  on  Ma  side  of  the  (}ttestion.' 
.  <*  It  was  after  the  publication  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets  that  Dr.  Farr,  being  engaged  to  dine 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  mentioned,  on  coming 
in,  that,  in  his  way,  he  had  seen  a  caricature," 
which  he  thought  clever,  of  the  nine  muses  flog- 
ging Dr.  Johnson  round  Parnassus;  The  admi^ 
rers  of  Qray  and  others,  who  thought  their  favour- 
ites hardly  treated  in  the  Lives,  were  lauding  at 
Dr.  Farr's  account  of  the  print,  when  Dr.  Johnson 
was  himself  announced  :  Dr.  Farr  being  the  only 
stranger,  Sir  Joshua  introduced  bim,  and,  to  Farr's 
infinite  embarrassment,  repeated  what  he  had  just 
heen  telling  t|iero.    Johnson  was  not  at  all  surly 


1  TMr.  Boswoll,  ante^  p.  3dl,  mentions  another  in- 
stance, In  which  Dr., Johnson  surprised  bis  accidentia 
companions  In  a  stafce-coaefa  with  the  force  of  his  convei^ 
Tsatlon  and  the  goodness  of  bis  appetite.— Ed.]  > 

9  f  Afterwards  Mrs.  Isted.  of  Ecton,  jNorthamptonshlre. 
— En.l 

a  f  Mrs.  Rose,  who  has  obligingly  communicated  these 
anecdotes,  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Farr,  of  Plymouth,  and 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Dr.  Johnson's  old  filend,  D. 
Rose,  of  Chlswick.— Ed.1 

4  [This  story  is  told  \ty  Mr.  Boswell,  and  commented 
vpoo  by  Mr.  Blakeway  (ante,  vol.  i.  p.  164),  as  if  Dr. 
Johnson  had  smiaualm  entered  inlo  tiie  spirit  of  the  o^n- 
test;  whereas  Dr.  Madge,  more  naturally,  represents 
him  9Ml4UUnngy  with  an  ironical  vehemeocf,  the  fweja- 
dlees  of  the  worthy  alderman,  who  is  known,  fhno  other 
•  elrcumstances,  to  have  been  of  a  very  xmImis  disposi- 


on  the  occasion,  but  said,  turning  to  Dr.  Fair, 
<  Sir,  I  am  very  ^lad  to  hear  this.  '  I  hiM  the 
ds^  will  never  amve  when  I  shall  neither  1>e  the 
object  of  calumny  or  ridicule,  for  then  I  ahali  be 
neglected  and  forgotten  s.' 

**  It  was  near  the  close  of  hislif^  that  two  yomig 
ladies,  who  were  warm  admirers  of  bis  works^ 
but  had  never  seen  himself,  went  to  Bolt-coart, 
and,  asking  if  he  was  at  home,  wer^  shown  up 
stairs,  where  be  was  writing.    He  laid  dovm  h«B 

Con  their  entrance,  and,  as  they  stood  before 
,  one  of  the  females  repeated  a  speech  of  some 
length,  previously  prepared  for  the  occasion.  It 
wss  an  enthusiastic^  effusion,  which,  when  the 
speaker  had  finished,  she  pahted  for  her  idol's  re- 
ply. What  was  her  mortification  when  all  hesaid 
was  <  Fiddle-de-dee,  my  dear.*" 

**Much  pains  were  taken  by  Mr.  Hayley's 
friends  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read** The 
Triumphs  of  Temper,'  when  it  was  in  its  zenith ; 
at  last  he  consented,  but  never  got  beyond  the 
two  first  pages,  of  which  he  uttered  a  few  words 
of  contempt  that  1  have  now  forgotten.  They 
were,  however,  carried  to  the  authonr,  who  re- 
veujged  hhnself  by  pourttaying  Johnson  aa  J?ia»> 
hlt'xn  hid  comedy  of  *  The  Mausoleum,'  and  sub- 
sequently, he  published^  without  his  name,  a '  Di- 
alogue in  the  Shades  between  Lord  -Chesterfield 
and  Dr.  Jobrison,'  more  distinguished  for  malig- 
nity  tha  n  wit  Bein v  anon vmous,  and  poseessmg 
very  little  merit,  it  fell  still-'oom  from  the  preaa  s. 

••  Dr.  Johhson  sent  his  <  Life  of  Lord  Lyttleton ' 
in  MSS  to  Mrs.  Montague,  who  was  much  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  thought  her  friend  every  way 
underrated,  but  the  Doctor  made  no  alteration. 
When  he  subsequently  made  one  qf  a  party  at 
Mrs.  Montague's,  he  addressed  his  hostess  two  or 
three  times  *afler  dinner,  with  a  view  to  engage . 
her  iti  conversation:  receiving  only  cold  and  bnef 
answers,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  General  Paol^ 
who  sat  next  him,  and  who  told  me  the  story, 
*  You  see,  Sir,  I  am  no  longer  the  man  for  Mrs. 
Montague^' 

«  Mrs.  Piozzi  related  to.  me,  that  when  Dr. 
Johnson  one  day  observed,  that  poets  in  general 
preferred  some  one  couplet  they  had  written  to  any 
other,  she  replied,  that  she  did  not  suppose  he  had 
a  favourite  ;  he  told  her  she  was  mistakeo—fae 
thought  his  best  lines  were  : — 

<The  encamber^d  oar  scarce  leaves  the  hostile  coast, 
Tlirough  purple  billows  and  a  floating  hosLT*  ** 

^  Dr.  Johnson  8,  in  his  conversation •  with  p^ 
Dr.  Parr,  repeatedly  and  earnestly  avowed 

5  PTbis  was  Ms  usual  dtelaratlon  on  all  inch  oecasloML 
If  Johnsofi  had  been  an  amateur  autbour,  abuse  and  cvea 
critlcismwould.no  doubt  have  given  htm  pain,  but,  to  aa 
autbour  by  prpf^ssion,  and  one  who,  for  ao  many  veax% 
had  lived  iry  >ds  pen,  the  gieateM  misfortune  wooU  be 
neglect;  for  Ms  daily  bread  depended  on  tl»e  seiuatioa 
his  works  might  create  (see  aate,  p.  904).    This  obser- 

•  vation  will  be  found  applicable  to  manv  other  caae&— £d,1 

6  [See  aii<«,  p.  401-3,  where  It  will  be  seen  that,  be- 
sides the  character  of  RmmkU  and  the  Dead  Diakieoe, 
Hayley  vented  his  spleen  in  a  correspondenoe  with  Mia 
Seward,  which  that  lady,  or  some  of  her  confidania,  cboae 
to  puMMh,  and  which,  instead  of  afl^lng  the  rvputatloa 
of  Dr.  Johnson,-  only  cover  the  names  of  tbe  two  wiiten 
with  Indelible  rUHcoie.— £».] 

7  fThese  lines  aie  to  the  Foniey  ^  JTaoMii  Widm. 
line  W«.— Ed.1 

s  (These  three  anecdotes,  or  rather  meiiiarai«da  of  Dr. 
Parr's,  were  communicated  by  his  Mographer,  Dr  Joha- 
stone,  of  BlnnlngbaBii.r^EB  1 
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his  opinion,  that  accents  ou^ht  not  to  be  omitted 
hf  any  ejjiitor  of  Qreek  authours,  or  any  modern 
writers  <K  Greek  verse,  or  Oreek  prose. 

*'  Johnson  said  Gray  *  walked  on  tiptoe.'  The 
same  thought  is^in  CtuintiUan  and  in  Seneca, 
*  quo  quisque  ingenio  roinns  vaiet,  hoc  se  magis 
attolere  ot  dilitare  conalur:  ut  ttatura  breves  in 
digUoj  eriguntur^  «t  plura  infirmi  mirantur^-^ 
Cluintilian,  by  Rollin,  Lib.  ii.  csp.  3.  Seneca  also 
says,  Mn  edito  stat  admirabilis,  celsus,  magnitu- 
dinis  versB.  Non  exsurgjt  in  plantas,  nee  summis 
ambulat  digitis,  eorum  more,  qui  mendacio  statu- 
ram  adjuvant,  longioresque  quam  sunt,  tideri  vo- 
lunt :  contentus  est  magnitoame  suA.* — ^EpisL  iii. 

*'  <  A  wit  amons  lords,  and  a  lord  among  wits,' 
said  Johnson  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  <-Sed  tarn 
contumeliosos  in  se  ridet  invioem  elomientia :  et 
qui  stultis  eruditx  videri-  volunt,  stolti  eraditis 
videntur.' — Cluintilian,  by  Rollin,  pa.  409,.  Lib.  z. 
cap.  vii.    See  al»o  Pope's  DundaJ : 

'  A  wh  with  daneei,  and  a  dunce  with  witaL* " 

«  Mr.  Barclay  i,  from  his  connexion 
JjLf  ■'■  with  Mr.  Thrale,  had  several  opportunities 
'  of  meeting  and  conversing  with  Dr.  John- 
son.'  On  his  becoming  a  partner  iq  the  brewery, 
Johnson  advised  Tiim  not  to  allow  his  commercial 
pdrsuits  to  divert  his  attention  from  his  studies. 
*  A  mere  literary  man,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  is  a 
dull  man  ;  a  man,  who  is  solely  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, is  a  selfish  man ;  but  when  literature  and  ' 
commerce  are  nnited,  they  make  a  respectable 
man.' 

"  Mr.  Barclay  saw  Johnson  ten  days  before  he 
died,  when  the  latter  obseiVed, '  That  they  should 
never  meet  more.  Have  you  any  obiecrton  to  re- 
ceive an  oM  man*s  blessing  7 '  Mr.  Barclay  knelt 
down,  and  Johnson  gave  him  bis  blessing  with 
great  fervency. 

*'  Mr.  Barclay  had  never  observed  any  rudeness 
or  violenee  on  the  part  of  Johnson.*  ' 

**  He  has  seen  Boswell  lay  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  take  out  his  tablets,  in  order  to  register 
a  good  anecdote. 

**  When  Johnson  proceeded  to  the  dining-room, 
one  of  Mr.  Thrale*a  servants  handed  him  a  wig 
of  a  smarter  description  than  the  one  he  wore  in 
the  ifaorning ;  the  ezchan^  took  place  in  the  hall, ' 
or  passage.  Johnson,  like  many  other  men,  was 
always  in  much  better  humour  after  dinner  than 
be/ore  V' 

Sir  J.  "  With  all  that  asperity  of  manners 
Hawk,  with  which  he  has  been  charged,  and 
^*  w.  ^^^^  ^®P*  *^  *  distance  many  who,  to  my 
^  ^  knowledge,  would  have  been  glad  of  aii 
intimacy  with  him,  he  jMsseSsed  (he  affections  of 

Iiity  and  compassion  in  a  most  eminent  degree, 
n  a  mixed  ^company,  of  which  I  was  one,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  pestilence  which  raged 
in  London  in  the  year  1665,  and  gave  occasion  to 
Johnson  to  speak  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hodges,  who, 
in  the  height  of  thtft  calamity,  continued  in  the 
city,  and  was  almost  the' only  one  of  his  pro- 

1  [The  late  Robert  Barclay,  Eaq.  of  Bunr  Hill,  near 
Dorktnf .  Thin  benevolent  and  excellent  man  (ft-om  whom 
Mr.  Markland  derived  these  memoranda  in  18S4,  died  In 
1831,  at  an  advanced  aire.— En.] 

9  [Bee  auto,  p.  IflQw— Ed.] 
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fession  that  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  endea- 
vours of  his  art  to  the  spreading  of  the  contagion. 
It  was  the  hard  fate  of  this  person,  a  short  time 
after,  to  die  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  Ludgate.  John- 
son related  this  circumstance  to  us,  with  the  tears 
ready  \o  start  from  his  eyes,  and  with  great  en- 
said,  *Such  a  man  would  not  have  been 
Pered  to  phrish  in  these  times.'  " 

*'  On  Johnson's  death,  Mr.  Langton  Miss 
said  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  <  We  shall  now  Hawk, 
know  whether  he  has  or  has  nOt  assisted  **«"»• 
Sir  Joshoa  in  his  Discourses ; '  but  Johnson  had 
assured  Sir  John  that  his  assistance  had  never 
exceeded  the  substitution  of  a  word  or  two,  in 
preference  to  what  Sir  Joshua  had  written. 

«*  What  the  economy  of  Dr.  Johnson's  bOuse 
may  have  been  under  his  wife's  administration  I 
cannot  tell,  but  under  Miss  Williams's  manage- 
ment, and,  indeed,  afterwards,  #hen  he  was  over- 
come at  the  misery  oC  those  around  him,  it  always 
deceived  my  expectation,  as  far  as  the  condition 
of  the  aJMirtment  into  which  I  was  admitted  could 
.enable  me  to  judpe.  It  was  not,  indeed,  his  study ; 
amongst  his  books  he  probably  might  bring  Ma^- 
liabeechi  to  recollection,  but  I  saw  htm  only  m 
the  decent  drawing-room  of  a  house,  not  inferior 
toothers  on  the  same  local  situation,  and  with 
stout  old-fashioned  mahogany  table  and  chairs. 
He  was.a  liberal  customer  to  his  tailor,  and  I  can 
remember  that  his  linen  was  odeh  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  colour  of  his  hands. 

**  ft  may  be  said  of  Johnson,  that  he  had  a  pe- 
euliar  feeling  of  re^rd  towards  his  many  and'va^ 
nous  friends,  and  that  he  was  to  each  what  misht 
be  called  the  indenture,  or  connter-prart  of  what 
they  were  to  him."        • 

**  Dr.  Johnson  a  confessed  himself  to  Bteetens 
have  been  sometimes  in  the  power  of  JjJJr^ 
bailiffs.    Richardson,  the  authour  of  C4a-  vqi.  jy. 
rissa,  was  his  constant  friend  on  such  oq-  p.  8^ 
casions.    <  I  remember  writing  to  him,^'  said  John- 
son, *  from  a  sponging  house ;  and  was  so  sure  of . 
my  deliverance  through  his  kindness  and  liberali- 
ty, that,  before  hiii  reply  was  brought,  1  knew  I 
could  afford  to  joke  witti  the  rascal  who  had  me 
in  custody,  and  did  so,  over  a  pint  of  adulterated 
wine,  for  which,  at  that  instant,  I  had  no  money  to 
pay.' 

*<  It  has  been  observed  that  Johnson  had  lost 
tlie  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  Mr.  Ellis,  an  an- 
cient gentleman  now  living  (authour  of  a  very 
happy  buriesoue  translation  of  the  thirteenth  book 
added  to  the  ^neid  by  MafflSe  Vegio)  was  in  the 
same  condition ;  but,  some  yeara-  afler,  while  he 
was  at  Margate,.the  sight  of  his  eye  unexpectedly 
returned,  and  tlmt  of  its  fellow  became  suddenly 
extincrnished.  Concerning  the  particulars  of  this 
singular  but  authenticated  event,  Dr.  Johnson  was 

s  [The  following  aaecdotei,  published  by  Mr.  Bteevens, 
from  day  to  day  In  tlie  St  Jameses  Gkrtmide^  and  aHer- 
wards  collected  In  the  iMnijun  Magazine,  escaped  the 
Editor's  notice,  ttll  It  was  too  late  to  introduce  tfiem  into 
the  text;  but  as  they  tell  some  new  Ikcts,  and  relate 
others  tliat  have  been  alieady  told  in  a  new  manner,  It 
has  been  thoivtht  rlsht  to  preserve  them.  The  first  of 
these  anecdotes  eonflrms  the,  Jostica  which  the  Editor  had 
already  endeavoured  to  do  to  the  mesnoiy  of  Richardson 
a«ainst  the  sneer  of  Hnrpliy.  Jhttot  v.  L  p.  131,  a.— 
Ep«] 
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ttodiouBly  inqnuitiYe,  and  not  with  Teferenoe  to 
hiB  own  caM^  Though  be  never  made  uae  of 
gUsses  to  aeeiat  bis  ligbt,  be  saki  be  could  recol- 
lect no  production  oT  art  to  which  man  has  supe- 
rior obhgations.  He  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
ori8:inal  inventor  i  of  spectacles  with  reverence, 
and  expressed  his  wonder  that  not  an  individual, 
out  of  the  multitudes  who  had  profited  by  them, 
had,  through  gratitude,  written  the  life  of  so  great 
a  benefactor  to  society. 

*'  The  Doctor  is  known  to  have  been,  like  Sav- 
age, a  very  late  visiter  ;  yet  at  whatever  hour  he 
relumed,  be  never  went  to  bed  without  a  previous 
call  on  Mrs.  Williams,  the  blind  lady  who  .for  so 
many  years  had  found  protection  under  bis  raof. 
Coming  homo  one  {noming  between  four  and  five, 
he  said  to  her,  'Take  notice,  madam,  thai  for 
once  I  am  here  before  othera  are  asleep.  As  I 
tvmed  into  the  court,  I  ran  against  a  knot  of 
bricklayers.'  *  You  forset,  my  dear  sir,'  replied 
she,  *  that  these  people  nave  all  been  a-bed,  and 
aie  now  preparing  for  their  day's  work,'  *Ia  it 
so,  then,  madam  f  I  confess  that  circumstance 
had  escaped  me.'  .    > 

« <  I  have  been  told.  Dr.  Johnson,'  saysafnend,. 
•that  ypur' translation  of  Pope's  Messiah  was 
made  either  as  a  common  exercise  or  as  an  im- 
position for  some  negligence  you  had  been  guilty 
of  at  college.'  •  No,  sir,'  replied  the  Doctor.  ♦  At 
Pembroke  the  former  were  always  in  prose,. and 
to  tlie  latter  I  Would  not  have  submitted.  I  wrote 
it  rather  to  show  the  tutors  what  I  could  do,  than 
what  I  was  willing  should  be  done.  It  answered 
my  purpose  ;  for  it  convinced  those  who  were  well 
enough  inclined  to  punish  me,  that  I  could  wield 
a  scholar's  weapon,  as  often  as  I  was  menaced 
with  arbitrary  inflictions.  Before  the  frequency 
of  personal  satire  had  weakened  its  effect,  the 
petty  tyrants  of  colleges  stood  in  awe  of  a  pointed 
remark,  or  a  vindictive  ^  epigram.  But  since 
every  man  in  his  turn  has  been  wounded,  no  man 
is  ashamed  of  a  scar.' 

**  When  Dr.  Percy  first  published  his  collection 
of  ancient  English  ballaos,  perhaps  he  was  too 
lavish  in  commendation  of  the  beautiful  simplicity 
and  poetic  merit  he  supposed  hin^self  to  discover 
in  them.  This  circumstance  provoked  Johnson 
to  observe  one  evenins  at  Miss  Reynolds's  tea- 
table,  that  he  could  rhyme  a«  well,  and  as  ele- 
gantly, in  common  narrative  and  conversation. 
For  instance,  says  he, 

( As  with  1117  hat  upon  my  hesd 

I  walk'd  along  the  Strand, 
I  tliere  dtd  mcft  anotber  man 

With  hta  hat  in  Ilia  hand.s 

*  Or,  to  lender  such  poetry  subservient  to  my  own 
immediate  use, 

*  I  therefofc  pray  tbe'e,  Renny  dear* 

That  thoa  wih  give  to  me, 
Wtth  cream  and  nigar  ■oltan'd  weB, 
Another  diflb  of  tea. 


*NerfiMrtfaatI,my 


1  The  inventor  of  specudei  is  aaid  to  have  been  a 
monk  at  PIm,  who  Uved  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  een- 
tary.  and  whoae  name  was  Spina,-ED.^  ^Im  flf'.h- 

a  [8eea«l«,  p.  164,  where  this  anecdote  to  told  in  the 
vague  manner  and  on  the  Imperfect  ««thori«y,  of  Mi: 
CradociL  To  have  deMberately  composed  and  circulated 
a  parody  on  his  ftriend^s  poem  would  have  been  every 
dUfcrent  thing  from  a  sportive  wipreeisttO^a  over  tJis 
tsa-taUe^-Ea.] 


Shall  h>ng  detain  the  cap, 


thecal 


Piave  diaak  the  Uquor  ^p. 

^Tet  hear,  alaa!  tUs mourafU  mtk, 

Hot  bear  it  with  a  frowa^^ 
Thou  canat  not  make  tbe  laa  •»  Ikflt 
A's  I  can  gulp  it  down.* 

And  thus  he  proceeded  tbrou^  nevenl  asn 
stansas,  till  the  reverend  critic  cried  o«t  for  qav* 
ter.    Such  ridicule,  however,  was  nnmented. 

*'  <  Night,'  Mr.  Tyera  haa  told  iia» '  was  Joha- 
soo's  time  for  composition.'  Bat  thin  aseertiB^ 
if  meant  for  a  general  one,  oao  be  nfaicd  by 
living  evidence.  Almoat  tftie  wb«lc  prcfiKe  to 
Shakspeare,  and  no  inoonsiderable  part  ef  tM 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  were  composed  by  day^H 
and  in  ^  room  where  a  frieod  s  was  eo^loycd  by 
him  in  other  investigations.  Hia  studies  wets 
oolv  continued  through  the  niglit  when  thed^ 
had  bc«n  pre-oocupied,  or  proved  too  abort  far  ba 
undertakings.  Resi^ecting  the  feitibty  of  bi 
genius,  the  resources  of  bis  learning  and  the  tc- 
curacyof-his  judgment,  the  darkness  and  Ibi 
light  were  tK>th  alike. 

"  *  Mrs.  Thrale,'  Mr.  Tyera  also  reports,  *kaev 
how  to  spread  a  table  with  the  utmost  plenty  sad 
elegance ;'.  but  all  who  are  acquainted  with  ths 
lady's  domestic  history  must  know,  tbal  in  tke 

f present  instance  Mr.  'Tyers'  praise  of  her  is  »- 
uckily  bestowed.  Her  husband  soperinteodcd 
every  dinner  set  before  his  ^ests.  Afler  bis 
death  she  confessed  her  total  ignorance  in  cnfin- 
ary  arrangements.  Poor  Thrale  amdied  an  sit 
of  whichhe  loved  the  produce^  and  to  which  he  ex- 
pired a  martyr.  Johason  renestedly,  and  with  all 
the  warmth  of  earnest  frienoafaip,  assured  him  bs 
was  nimts  edax  rrrwitf  and  that  such  unlimited  in- 
dulgence of  his  palate  would  precipitate  his  end. 

<*  When  in  his  latter  years  lie  waa  reminded  of 
his  forcible  sarcasm  amnst  Bolinebroke  an! 
Mallet  (v.  i.  p.  1 15),  the  l>octor  exdaimed,  *  IM 
I  really  say  so  7 '  '  Yes,  sir.'  He  replied,  *  I  am 
heartily  glad  of  it.' 

"'You  knew  Mr.  Capeli,  Dr.  Johnson?' 
'  Yes,  sir :  I  have  seen  him  at  GarTick*8.'  *  Ani 
what  think  you  of  bis  abilities  ?  »  ^  They  are  jasi 
sufficient,  sir,  to  enable  him  to  select  the  bladi 
heirs  from  the  white  ones,  for  the' use  of  ibe  penv 
wig  makers.  Werene  and  I  to  count  the 
in  a  bushiel  of  wheat  for  a  wager,  he  w< 
tainly  prove  the  winner.' 

"  When  one  Collins,  a  sleep-compelling  divine 
of  Hertfordshire,  with  the  assistance  of  covnsHkr 
Hardinge  5,  published  a  heavy  hilf^rown  pam- 
phlet against  Mr.Steevens,  Garrick  asked  the  Doe> 
tor  what  he  thou^t  of  this  attack  on  his  coadjo> 
tor.  *  I  regard  Collins^  performance,'  replied  John> 
9on,  *  as  a  great  ^un  without  powder  or  sboL* 
When  the  same  Collins  afterwards  appeared  aa 
editor  of  Capel's  poethumous  notes  on  Shakspeaie, 
with  a  preface  of  bis  own,  containing  the  followii^ 
words — *  A  sudden  and  most  severe  stroke  of  a^ 
fliction  has  left  my  mind  too  much  distracted  to  be 
capable  of  engaging  in  such  a  task  (that  of  a  further 
attack  on  Mr.Steevens),  thoa«[h  lam  prompted  to 
it  by  inclination  as  well  as  duty,'  the  Doctor  asked 

3  [Mr.  Bteevem  himself.— Eb.j 

4  fThe  annotator  of  BhakMoatew— En.) 
f  [Geoict  Hardinge^En.] 
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to  what  Mbfortaiie  the  focegoing  words  referrod. 
Bang  iold  thU  the  critic  had  bat  his  wife,  John- 
son added,  *  I  beUeve  that  the  loss  of  teeth  may 
deprave  the  voice  of  a  singer,  and  that  lameness 
will  impede  the  molions  of  a  dancins  master,  but 
I  have  opt  yet  been  taught  to  regard  the  death  of 
a.  wife  as  the  grave  of  literary  exertions.  When 
my  dear  Mrs.  Johnson  expired,  I  sought  relief  m 
my  studies,  and  strove  to  lose  the  recollection  of 
her  in  the  toils  of  literature.  Perhapa,  however, 
I  wronv  the  feelings  of  this  poor  fellow.  His  wife 
might  have  held  the  pen  in  his  name.  .  Hine  ilia 
(ecAryiiMB.  Nay,  I  think  I  observ^  throaghout 
his  two  pieces,  a  woman's  irritability,  with  a. 
woman's  impotence  of  revenge.*  Yet  such  were. 
Johnson's  tender  remembrances  of  his  own  wife, 
that  after  her  death,  though  he  had  a  whole  bquse 
at  command,  he  would  study' nowhere  hot  in  a* 
garret  Being  asked  the  reason  why  he  chose  a 
sitnation  so  incommodious,  be  answered, '  Because 
in  that  worn  or%  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Johnson. ' 

"  *  Though  yon  brought  a  tragedy,  sir,  to  Dm- 
ry>lane,  and  at  4>ne  time  were  so  intimlite  with 
Qarrick,  yon  never  appeared  to  have  much  thea- 
trical acquaintance. '  *  Sir,  while  I  had,  in  com- 
mon with  other  dramatic  autbours,  the  liberty  of 
the  scenes,  without  considering  my  admission,  b»> 
hind  them  as  a  favour,  1  was  frequently  at  the 
theatre.  At  that  period  all  the  wenches  knew 
me,  and  dropped  me  %  curtsy  M-they  passed  on 
to  the  stase.  But  since  poor  Goldsmith's  last 
comedy  i,  I  scarce  lecollect  having  seen  the  in- 
side of  a  playhouse.  To  speak  the  troth,  there  is 
small  encouragement  there  for  a  man  whose  sight 
and  hearins  are  become  so  imperfect  as  mine.  I 
may  add,  tnat,  Garrick  and  Henderson  excepted, 
I  never  met  with  a  performer  who  had  stadied 
his  art,  or  eoukl  g^ve  an  inteUi^ble  xeason  for 
what  he  did  s.  * 

*<On  the  night  before  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  orhis  Sbakspeare,  he  supped  with 
some  friends  in'  the  Tenrolei,  who  kept  him  up, 
*  nothing  loth,'  till  past  five  the  next  morning. 
Much  pleasantry  was  passing  qn  the  subject  of 
eommentatorship,  when,'a!l  on  a  sudden,  the  Do^ 
tor,  looking  at  his  w^tch,  cried  out,  **  This  is  sport 
to  you,  gentlemen ;  but  you  do  not  consider  there 
are  at  most  only  four  hours  between  me  and  crit- 
icism.* 

'*  Once,  and  but  once,  he  is  known  to  have  had 
too  much  wine ;  a  drcttmstance  which  he  him- 
self discovered,  on  finding  one  of  his  sesquipeda^ 
lian  words  hang  fire.  He  then  started  up,  and 
gravely  observfld,  *  I  think  it  time  we  should  go 
to  bed,' 

'*  If  '  a  little  learning  is  k  dangerous  thing'  on 
any  speculative  sulyect,  it  is  eminently  more  so 
in  the  practical  science  of  physic  Johnson  was 
too  (fBouently  his  own  doctor.  In  October,  just 
before  he  came  to  London,  he  had  taken  im 
unusual  dose  of  squills,  but  without  efiect  He 
swallowed  the  same  quantity  on  his  arrival  hereL 
and  it  produced  a  most  violent  operation.  He  did 
not,  as  he  afterwarda  confessed,  reflect  on  the  dif^ 
ference  between  the  perished  and  inefficacious 


iraee«il«,p.4m.— EiKl 

9  [This  WM  nrobablT  before  his  acqualnUUiee  wttb 
Kemble  and  Mm.  nddoM,  which  took  place  only 
Tsar  bsfiMs  kis  dsaik,  en««^  pb  39B.— £».] 


Mr. 

the 


TOffetable  he  found  m  the  coaatiT,  and  tho  fredi 
and  potent  one  of  the  same  kind  he  was  sore  to 
meet  with  in  town.  *  You  find  me  at  present,' 
says  he,  *  sofiering  from  a  prescription  of  my  own. 
When  I  am  recovered  from  its consequences.iind 
not  till  then«  I  shall  know  the  true  state  ot  my 
natural  malady.*  From  this  period^  he  took  no 
meilicine  without  the  approbation  of  Heberden. 
What  follows  is  known  by  all,  and  by  all  lament- 
ed—^ro  DOW  perhaps— «veii  by  the  prebends  oi 
Westminster  a. 

"  Johnson  asked  one  of  his  executors,  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  *  Where  do  you  intend  to 
bury  me  7  *  He  answered,  *  In  Westminster  Ab- 
bey.* .'  Then,'  continued  he,'  *  if  mv  friends  think 
it  worth  while  to  give  me  a  atone,  let  it  be  placed 
over  me  so  a^  to  protect  my  body.' 

*<On  the  ISionday  after  his  decease  he  was  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  eorpee  was 
brought  from  bis  house  in  Boft-eourt  to  the  hearse, 
mcMed.by  the  Rev.  Mr.  ^utt  and  the  Rev.^r, 
Strpihan,^  about  twelve  o'clock.  The  following 
was  the  order  of  the  procession : 

**  Hearse  and  six. 
^  ^  The  exeeuton,  viz.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  William  Scott,  LL.  D.  in  a 
coach  and  foujr. 

**  Eight  coaches  and  four,  containing  the  Lit^ 
rary  Club,  and  others  of  tho Doctor's  friends,  in- 
vitod  by  the  executors;  viz.  Dr.  Bumey,Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  Mr.  Steevens,  the  Rct.  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr. 
Ryland,  Mr.  Hoole,  Dr.  Broeklesby.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shanks,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Paradise, 
General  Paoli,  Count  Zen5>bia,  Dr.  Butter,  Mr. 
Holder,  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Sastres, 
Mr.  Des  Moulins,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butt,  Dr.Borsley, 
Dr.  Farmer,  Dr.  Wright ;  to  whom  may  be  add- 
ed, Mr.  Cooke  (who  was  intfoduced  by  Dr. 
Brockleeby),  and  the  Doctor's  faithful  servant, 
Francis  Barber. 

**  Two  ooaehes  and  four,  containing  the  pall- 
bearers, yix.  Mr.  Buriie,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Sir 
Chailes  Banbury^  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Colroan, 
and  Mr.  Langton. 

'^Af^er  thcSe  followed  two.  mourning  coaches 
and  four,  filled  with  gentlemen,  who,  as  VoliiAteers^ 
honoured  themselves  by  attending  thi^  funeral. 
These  were  ^he  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
East,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Mickle,  Mr.  Sharps 
Mr.  C.  Bumey,  and  Mr.  G.  NichoL 

"Thirteen  ^ntlemen's  carriages  closed  the 
procession,  which  reached  the  Abbey  a.  little  be- 
fore one. 

**  The  corpse  was  met  at  the  west  door  by  the 
prebendaries  in  residence,  to  the  number  of  six, 
m  their  surplices  and  doctor's  hoods;  and  the 
officers  of  the  ehurch,  and  attendants  on  the  fune- 
ral, were  then  marshalled  in  the  following  order: 
**  Two  vergers. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Straban. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Butt. 
Ths  3odt. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  as  chief  mourner  and  an 
executor. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr.  ^cott,  as  executors. 
The  rest  two  and  two. 

S  [Thhi  ■aresgm  syalnH  the  9r«ken4nri0§  of  WqrtmlA- 
■Isr,  and  partfeularly  affslml  JotaiMon's  flriand  Dr.  Tajr- 
k>r,  who  was  one  of  theia,  will  be  expUine^  picseot^y.-^ 
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**  The  body  then  proceeded  to  the  south  crose, 
and,  in  view  of  the  three  eiecutore,  was  deposited 
by  the  side  of  Mr.  Garrick,  with' the  feet  opposite 
to  the  monaroent  of  Shakspeare. 

"  The  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor  performed  the 
barial  service,  attended  by  some  gentlemen  of  the 
Abbey ;  but  it  must  be  regretted  by  all  who  con* 
tinue  to  reverence  the  hierarchy,  tliat  the  cathe- 
dral service  was  withheld  i  from  its  invariable 
friend ;  and  the  omission  was  truly  offensive  to  the 
audience  at  large." 

**  When  Mrs.  Thrale  was  going  to  visit  some 
country-friends,  Dr.  Johnson  gave  her  the  following 
excellent  advice  :•  *  Do  not  make  them  speeclie^. 
Unusual  compliments,  to  which  theris  is  no  stated 
and  prescriptive  answer,  embarrass  the  feeble/ 
who  know  not  what  to  say,  and  disgust  the  wise, 
who,  knowing  them  to  be  false,  suspeet-  them 
to  be  hypocritical.' 

«  9  Dr.  Johnson  was  no  complainer  of  ill  usage. 
I  never  heard  him.  even  lament  the  disregard 
shown  to  Irene,  which  however  was  a  violent 
favourite  with  him  ;  and  much  was  he  ofiended 
when  having  asked  me  once,  'what  single  scene 
afibrded  me  most  pleasure  of  all  our  tragic  drkma, ' 
I,  little  thmking  of  hit  play*8  existence,  named, 

I  flow  cbli  oRiiflrioii  happened,  we  are  unable  to  ac- 
eount  Perhaps  the  executors  should  have  asked  fpr  it^ 
but  at  all  events  It  should  have  been  performed.  That 
the  fbes  for  opening  the  mtnind  were  paid,  was  a  matter 
of  Indispensable  necessity;  and  there  can  be  uo  doubt, 
from  the  liberality  of  the  present  dean  and  chapter,  bur 
they  will  be  returned,  as  was  offered  in  the  case  of  Dry- 
den,  and  was  done  in  that  of  8l  Etremond,  who  **  died,** 
says  Atterbury,  "renouncing  the  christian  relision;** 
yet  the  church  of  Westminster  thought  fit,  in  honour 
to  his  memory,  to  give  bis  body  rooih  in  the  Abbey, 
and  allow  tvm  to  be  buried  there  gratify  so  far 
as  the  chanter  were  concerned,  though  he  left  8001. 
sterling  behind  htm,  which  is  thought  every  Wav  an  un- 
accountable piece  of  management  How  striking  the 
contrast  between  St  Evremond  and  Johnson  !^—Stbi- 
VBNS.  TBee  oMte.  p.  460,  Mr.  fvers^s  note.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  fees  were  net  litumed,  and  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  all  Dr^  Johnson's  Mends,  but  especially  Ifr. 
Malone  and  Mr.  Steevena,  were  indignant  at  the  mean 
and  selfish  spirit  which  the  d^n  and  chapter  exhibited 
on  this  occasion ;  but  they  were  especially  so  against  Dr. 
Taylor,  not  only  for  not  having  prevailed  on  his  colleagues 
to  show,  more  respect  to  his  old  friend,  but  for  the  un- 
feeling manner  in  which. he  himself  performed  the  burial 
service.  -  It  must  on  the  other  hand,  be  confessed  that 
Lord  St  Helens  corroborates  the  suspicion  noticed  by  Mr. 
BoaweU  (aa^  p.  134),  that  Johnson's  attention  to  Tayk>r 
was  prompted  rather  bv  the  hopes  of  a  legacy  than  by 
any  veiy  sincere  friendship ;  fbr  his  lordship  says  that  it 
was  well  known  at  Ashboiime'that  Taylor  used  lo  con- 
trive to  let  some  of  his  familiar  friend*  discover,  as  <^  ^ 
aceufea/,  that  he  had  remembered  them  in  his  wiH ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  for  some  time 
practised  a  similar  device  upon  Johnson.  It  seems  cep- 
tain  that  the  Intercourse  between  these  old  ftleuda,  never 
very  cordial  or  well  assorted,  had  become  less  fkequent 
In  the  latter  years  of  Johnson's  life ;  and  that  Taylor  was 
not  seen  at  the  death-bedside,  nor  honoured  by  a  legacy 
of  r^embrance  In  the  will  of  his  oldest  friend.— The 
following  passag  ,  In  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  letters  to  Mr^ 
Tbrtde,  wnich  no  doubt  relates  to  Dr*  Taylor,  gives  us 
no  great  Idea  of  his  elegance  or  literature,  nor  of  John- 
Bon^s  regard  for  hhn :— ^*  i  Tay lorl  has  let  out  another 
pound  of  blood,  and  is  come  to  town,  brisk  and  vigorous, 
fierce  and'  fell,  to  drive  on  his  law-suit  Nothing  In  aU 
life  now  can  be  mort  pr^^^aU  UUm  whet  ke  u  ;  and 
if  in  CMC  that  to  ts,  Uat  tSsfi  pernat  far  U  reaitt  Ami, 
As  ia  reached  not  to  apore  wo  ftMiMy,  ner  im  firsM.  He 
is,  I  believe,  thundering  away. '  His  solicitor  has  tunied 
him  off;  and  I  think  it  not  unlikely  thit  he  wiU  tire  his 
lawyprs.    But  now  do  n't  yon  talk."— En.] 

a  [Some  scattered  anecdotes  by  Mrs.  Plozxl  having  been 
br  mistake  «Nnitted  In  what  might  have  been  a  fitter 
piscp.  are  added  here  that  the  collection  may  be  complsia. 
1-E».l 


perhaps  with  hasty  impropriety,  *  the  dialogue  b»> 
tween  Syphaz  and  ynba,  in  Addison's  Catoi* 
*  Nay,  nay,'  replied  Ke,  « if  yon  are  for  declama- 
tion, 1  hope  my  two  ladies  have  the  better  of  them 
all.*  This  piece,  however,  lay  dormant  many 
years,  thelfei  (in  the  manager's  phrase)  from  tin 
time  Mr.  Peter  Oarrick  presentnd  it  first  on  Fleet* 
wood's  taUe,  to  the  hour  when  his  brother  David 
obtained  due  influenoe  on  the  theatre,  on  which  it 
crawled  throng  nine  nights,  twpforUd  6y  ser- 
dioif,  but  never  obtaining  popular  applaaae.  I 
asked  him  then  to  name  a  better  scene ;  he  pitched 
on  that  between  Horatio  and  Lothario,  in  Rowel's 
Fair  Penitent ;  but  Mr.  Murphy  showed  him  after- 
wards that  it  was  borrowed  from  Maasinger,  and 
had  not  the  merit  of  originality. 

**  He  was  once  angry  with  his  friend  Dr.  Tay- 
lor of  Ashbonrae,  for  recommending  to  him  a 
degree  of  temperance,  by  which-  alone  hie  life 
could  have  been  saved,  and  recommending  it  in 
his  own  unaltered  phrase  too,  wilft  praieewovthy 
intentions  to  impress  il  more  forciblr.  This 
qnarrel,  however,  if  quarrel  it  might  be  called, 
which  was  mere  sullenness  on  one  side  and  sor- 
row on  the  other,  soon  healed  of  itsdf,  mutual  re- 
proaches having  never  been  permitted  lo  widen 
the  breach,,  and  supply,  as  is  the  common  prac- 
tice among  coarser  disputants,  the  original  and 
perhaps  almost  forgotten  cause  of  dispute.  After 
some  weeks,  Johnson  sent  tp  reqoe^  the  sivfat  of 
his  old  companion,  whose  feeble  health  hela  him 
away  for  some  weeks  more,  and  who,  when  be 
came,  urged  that  feebleness  as  an  excuse  for  a|^ 
pearing  no  sooner  at  the  call  of  friendahrp  in  dis- 
tress ;  but  Johnson,  who  was  then,  as  he  ezpreas- 
ed  it,  not  sick  but  djnng,'  told  him  a  story  of*  a  la- 
dy, who  many  jrears  More  Isy  expiring  in  eiich 
tortures  as  that  cruel  disease,  a  cancer,  natarally 
produces,  and  begged  the  conversation  of  her 
eariiest  intimate'to  soothe  the  incredible  suiierings 
of  her  body,  and  relieve  the  approaching  teiron 
of  her  mind  ;  but  what  was  tne/riend's  apology 
for  absence  7  '  Oh,  my  dear,'  said  she,  *  i  have 
really  been  so  plunsed  and  eo  pained  c^  late  by 
a  nasty  whitlow,  tnat  indeed  'it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  me  till  to-day  to.  attend  my  Lacy*s 
call*  I  think  this  was  not  more  than  two  days 
before  his  dissolution. 

^  Some  Lichfield  friends  fancied  that  he  had 
half  a  mind  to  die  where  he  was  bom,  but  that 
the  hepe  of  being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
overpowered  the  inclination;  but  Dr.  Jobnsoft 
lovea  London,  and  many  people  then  in  London, 
whom  I  doubt  not  be  sincerely  wished  to  see 
again,  particolariy  Mr.  Sastress,  for  whose  person 
some  of  the  following  letters  manifest  a  strong  af- 
fection, and  of  whoss  talents  I  have  often  heard 
him  speak  with  great  esteem.  That  gentleman 
has  told  me,  that  his  fears  of  death  ended  with 
his  hope  ef  rooovery,  and  .that  the  latter  days  of 
his  life  passed  in  calm  resignation  to  God's  will, 
and  a  firm  trust  in  his  mercy. 

**  He  burned  many  letters  in  the  last  week,  I 
nm  told  ;  and  thoee  written  by  his  mother  drew 
from  him  a  flood  of  tears,  when  the  paper  they 

3  [Saatres  was  the  countryman  and  fHend  of  Plocd, 
and  the  lady  therefore  wWies  to  attribute  to  Dr.  Jobaaon 
an  eztraordinajy  fbndnns  fi>r  SIgnor  Saatrea,  as  If  H  gava 
some  degree  of  coontaaaiMe  to  bar  own  alseraMeln. 
— E».l  ^ 
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wen  written  on  wm  wXX  eontuined.  Mr.  Sastres 
nw  him  castt,  melancholy  look  upon  their  ashes, 
which  he  took  op  and  examined,  to  see  if  a  word 
was  still  legitMe.  Nobody  has  ever  mentioned 
whet  became  of  Miss  Aston^s  letters,  though  he 
once  told  me  himself  they  should  be  the  last  pa^ 
pers  he  wotiM  dentroy,  and  added  these  lines  with 
a  very  faltering  voice  : 

Then  from  bts  efarinf  eyes  thy  form  shall  pert, 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  fiom  his  heart; 
LiAs's  Idle  buslneM  at  one  gssp  be  o'er. 
The  muse  forgot,  and  ttaoa  bejpyed  no  n 


PloKsL  "  '"  addition  to  his  pleasantry  about  the 
Anec  French  academy  (vol.  L  p.  555),  it  may 
be  told  that  when  some  person  compli- 
mented him  on  his  superiority  to  the  French,  he 
replied,  *  Whv,  what  could,  you  expect,  dear  sir, 
from  fellows  that  eat  frogs  7  > 

"When  Mr.  Rose,  of  Hammersmith i,  con- 
tending f(»r  the  preference  of  Scotch  writers  over 
the  Eaglish,  after  having  set  up  his  authours  Jike 
nine^pins,  while  the  Doctor  kept  bowling  them 
down  a  vain  ;  at  last,>to  make  sure  of  victory,  he 
named  Fergoson  upon  Civil  Society,  and  praised 
the  \>ook  for  being  written  in  a  n«ie  manner.  *  I 
do  not,'  said  Johnson,  <  perceive  the  value  of  this 
new  manner ;  it  is  only  like  Buckinger  %,  who  had 
BO  hands,  and  so  wrote  with  his  feet.' 

«  When  I  (Mrs.Pioazi,^  knowing  what  subject 
he  would  like  best  to  talK  on,  asked  him  now 
hi9  opinion  stood  towards  the  ooestion  between 
Pascal  and  Soame  Jennings  about  number  and 
numeration  7  as  the  French  philosopher  observes, 
that  infinity,  thoush  on  all  sides  astonishing,  ap- 
pears most  so  when  connected  with  the  idea  of 
number  ;  for  the  notions  of  infinite  number,  and 
infinite  number  we  know  there  is,  stretches  one's 
capacity  still  more  than  the  idea  of  infinite  space: 
*  such  a  notion  indeed,'  adds  Pascal,  *  can  scarce- 
ly find  room  in  the  human  mind.'  The  English 
authonr  on  the  other  hand  exclaims,  *  Let  no  man 
eive  himself  leave  to  talk  about  infinite  number, 
for  infinite  number  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ; 
whatever  is  once  numbered  we  all  see  cannot  be 
infinite.'  <  I  think,'  said  Dr.  Johnson  after  a 
pause, '  we  must  setOe  the  matter  thus :  noraera- 
tion  is  certainly  infinite,  for  eternity  might- be  em- 
ployed in  adding  unit  to  unit  ^  but  every  number 
IS  in  itself  finite,  as  the  possibility  of  doubling  it 
easily  proves  t  besides,  stop  at  what  point  you  will, 
you  find  yourself  ss  far  from  infinitude  as  ever.' 

**  Hm  spirit  of  devotion  had  an  energy  that  af- 
fected all  who  ever  saw  him  pmy  in  private.  The 
co'deAt  and  most  languid  hearers  of  the  word  must 
have  €At  themselves  animated  by  his  manner  of 
j-eading  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  to  pray  by  his 
sick  bed  required  strength  of  body  as  well  as  of 
mind,  so  vehement  were  his  manners,  and  his 
tones  of  voice  so  pathetic 

"  Though  Dr.  Johnson  k**pt  fast  in  Lent,  par- 
ticularly the  holy  week,  with  a  rigour  very  dan- 
gerous to  his  general  health  ;  and  had  leflofTwine 
(for  religious  motives  as  I  always  believed,  though 
be  did  not  own  it),  yet  he.did  not  hold  thecommu- 

1 1t  Is  presumed  that  Mra.  Ploszl  meant  Dr.  Bose,  of 
CUswlck.— Ed.] 

i     9  [A  person  born  without  hands,  who  contrived  to 
produce  vaiy  floe  specimens  of  penmanship.— Ed.] 


tation  of  offences  by  voluntary  penance,  or  en- 
courage others  to  practise  seventy  upon  them- 
selves. He  even  once  said,  *  that  he  thought  it  an 
error  to  endeavour  at  pleasing  God  by  takmg  the 
rod  of  reproof  out  of  his  hand^  3.' 

'*  Mr.  Thrale  had  a  very  pbweriul  influeiiceover 
the  Doctor,  and  could  make  him  suppress  many 
rough  answers  :  he  could  likewise  prevail  on  him 
to  enange  his  shirt,  his  coat,  or  his  plate,  almost 
before  it  became  indispensably  necessary. 

**  He  oncei observed  of  a  Scotch  lady  who  had 
fiiven  him  som^  kind  of  provocation  by  receiving 
him  with  less  attention  than  he  expected,  *  that 
she  resembled  a  dead  nettle ;  if  she  were  aljve  she 
would  sting.'  « 

**  He  rejected  from  his  Dictionary  evenr  author- 
ity for  a  word  that  could  only  be  gleaned  from  wri- 
ters danserotts  to  religion  or  morality — '  I  would 
not,'  said  he,  *  send  people  to  look  in  a  book  for 
words,  that  by  such  a  casual  seizure  of  the  mind 
might  chance  to  mislead  it  forever.'    • 

<*  Dr.  Johnson  never  gave  into  ridiculous  re- 
finements either  of  speculation  or  practice,  or  suf- 
f<ired  himself  to  be  deluded  by  specious  appear- 
ancjBS.  <  I  have  had  dust  thrown  in  my  eyes  too 
often,''  would  he  say, '  to  be  blinded  so.  Let  us 
never  confound  matters  of  belief  with  matters  of  • 
opinion.'  Some  one  urged  in  his  presence  the 
preference  of  hope  topoesessioil;.  and,  as  I  re- 
member, produced  an  itaiUan  sonnet  on  the  sub- 
ject <  Let  us  not,'  cried  Johnson,  « amuse  our- 
selves with  ^btilties  find  sonnets,  when  speak- 
ing about  that  hcpe,  which  is  the  follower  of^  faith 
and  the  precursor  of  eternity ;  but  if  you  only  mean 
those  air-built  hopes  which  to-day  excite  and  to- 
morrow will  destroy,  let  us  talk  away,  and  re- 
member that  we  only  talk  of  the  pleasures  of  hope ; 
we  feel  those  of  possession,  and  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  change. the  last  for  the  first :  such 
hope  is  a  mere  bubble,  that  by  a  gentle  breath  may 
be  blown  to  what  size  you  will  almost,  but  a 
rough  blast  bursts  it  at  once.  Hope  is  an  anuise- 
ment  rather  than  a  g<K>d,  and  adapted  to  none  but 
very  tranquil  minds.' 

**  Of  the  pathetic  in  poetnr  he  never  liked  to 
speak,  and  tbe  only  passage  1  ever  heard  him  ap- 
plaud as  particularly  tender  in  any  common  book 
was  Jane  Shore's  exclamation  iir  the  last  act, 
*  Fofsive  me !  hu  forgive  me !  * 

'*  It  was  not  however  firom'  the  want  of  a  sus- 
ceptible heart  that  he  hated  to  cite  tender  expres- 
sions, for  he  was  more  strongl  v  and  more  ?iolently 
affected  by  the  force  of  wordfs  representing  ideas 
capable  of  afiecting  him  at  all,  than  any  other  man 
in  the  woi-ld,  I  believe ;  and  when  he  would  try  to 
repeat  the  celebrated  Proaa  Ecelesiaatica  pro  Mor^ 
tuixy  as  it  is  called,  beginning  Dies  irct,  Dies  tl/a, 
he  could  never  pasa  the  stanza  ending  thus,  T^on- 
tt»  ^a6or  non  sit  eassus,  without  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears  ;  wliich  sensibility  t  used  to  auote 
against  him  when  he, would  inveigh  against  aevo- 
tional  poetry,  and  protest  that  all  religious  verses 
were  cold  and  feeble,  and  unworthy  the  subject, 
which  ousht  to  he  treated  with  higher  reverence, 
he  said,  than  either  poets  or  painters  could  pre- 
sume to  excite  or  bestow." 

3  [He  certainlf  left  It  off  on  aceouat  of  liis  bealtli,  but 
no  dnubt  considered  it  a  pious  doty  to  do  so,  if  it  dsor* 
dendkismlnd.    .tfiKs,  voL  i  p. &l6y--£i».] 
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One  of  his  fiiendfl  had  a  daughter  about  foarte«n 
years  old,  **  fat  and  clumsy :  and  though  the  father 
adored,  and  desired  others  to  adore  her,  yet  beins 
aware  perhaps  that  she  was  not  what  the  French 
call  pitrie  dngraees,  and  thinking  I  suppo^,  that 
the  old  maxim,  of  beginning  to  laqgh  at  yourself 
wber^  yon  have  any  thing  hdiciiloiia  about  yoo, 
was  a  good  one,  he  comically  enough  caNed  ^is 
girl  Trundle  when  he  spdke  of  her ;  and  many 
who  boie  neither  of  them  any  ill-will  felt  disposed 
to  laagh  at  the  happiness  of  the  tppeHation.  *  See 
now,^  said  Dr.  Johnson.  *  what  haste  people  are 
in  to  be  hooted.  Nobo«^  erer  thought  of  tnis  fel- 
low nor  of  his  daughter,  could  he  but  have  been 
quiet  himself^  and  forborne  to  call, the  eyes  of  the 
world  on  his  dowdy  and  her  deformity.  But  it 
teaches  one  to  see  at  least,,  that  if  nobody  else  will 
nickname  bne*s  children,  the  parents  will  e'en  do 
it  themselves.* 

"He  had- for  many  years  a  cat  which  be  called 
Hodge^  that  kept  i^lways  in  his  room  at  Fleet- 
street  ;  but  so  exact  was  he  not  to  offend  the  hu-> 
nan  species  by  superfluous  attention  to  bmtes, 
that  when  the  creature  was  grown  sick  and  old, 
and  oould  eat  nothing  but  Oysters,  Dr.  Johnson 
always  went  out  himself  to  boy  Hodjge^s  dinner, 
that  I^ncia  the  black^s  delicacy  might  not  be 
hurt,  at  seeing  himself  employed  for  the  conve- 
nience of  a  quadruped." 

He  was  very  fond  of  travelling,  and  would  harve 

»ne  "  all  over  the  world  ;  for  the  very  act  of  going 

irward  was  delightful  to  him,  and  he  cave  htifi- 
self  no  concern  about  accidents,  which  he  said 
never  happened  :  nor  did  the  running  away  of 
the  horses  on  the  ed^e  of  a  precipice  between  Ver- 
non and  St  Denys  in  France  convince  him  to  the 
contrary  ;  '  for  nothing  came  of  it,^  he  said,  *  ex- 
cept that  Mr.  Thrale  leaped  out  of  the  carriage 
into  a  chalk-pit,  and  tden  came  up  again,  looking 
at  white  !  *  When  the  truth  was,  all  our  lives 
were  saved  by  the  greatest  providence  ever  exert- 
ed in  favour  of  three  human  creatures  ;  and  the 
part  Mr.  Thrale  took  from  desperation  was  the 
likeliest  thing  in  the  world  to  produce  broken  limbs 
and  death. 

**  Yet  danjver  in  sickness  he  did  hot  contem- 
plate so  steadily.  One  day,  when  he  thought  him- 
self neglected  liy  the  non-attendance  of  Sir  Ri- 
chard Jehb,  he  conjured  me  to  tell  him  what  1 
thought  of  him,  and  I  made  him  ar  steady,  but  as  I 
thought  a  very  gentle  harangue,  in  which  1  con- 
firmed all  that  the  Doctor  had  been  saying,  bow  no 
present  danger  conld  be  expected ;  but  that  his  age 
and  continued  ill  health  must  naturally  accelerate 
the  arrival  of  that  hour  which  can  be  escaped  by 
none.  <  And  this,*  said '  Johnson,  rising  in  great 
anger,  *  it-the  voice  of  female  friendship,  f  suppose, 
when  the  hand  of  the  hangman  woald  t>e  softer.' 

"  Another  day,  when  he  was  ill.  and  exceed- 
ingly low-iipirited,  and  persuaded  that  death  was 
not  tar  distant,  I  appeared  before  him  in  a  dark- 
coloured  ^own,  which  his  bad  sfjvht,  and  worse 
apprehension S)  made  him  mistake  mr  an  iron  grey. 
*  Why  do  you  delight,'  said  he,  'thus  to  thicken 
the  gloom  of  misery  that  surrounds  roe?  is  not 
here  sufficient  accumulation  of  horror  without 
anticipated  mourning  ?  '  *  This  is  not  mourning, 
«r/  said  I,  drawing  4he  curtain,  that  the  light 
nught  fall  upon  the  silk,  and  show  it  waali  pmple 


mixed  with  green.  «Well,  ireU,*  TPp&ad  he, 
changing  his  Voioe,  *  you  litlle  creatares  Asdi 
never  wear  those  sort  of  doCbea,  however:  ikev 
are  unsuitable  in  evenr way.  What!  haveaol 
all  insects  gay  ooloars  7 ' 

**  He  was  no  enemy  to  splendonr  of  apipanl,«r 
Mmp  of  equipage:  'Life,'  be  would  say,  «■ 
barren  enough  surely  with  aJI  ber  trappings  ;  let 
us  therefore  t>e  cautious  how  we  sirtp  hcr«'  la 
malters  of  atill  higher  moment  he  once  observed, 
when  speaking  on  the  subject  of  andden  tnoiifa- 
tion,  <  He  who  plants  a  forest  may  doob^len  est 
down  a  hedge  :  yet  I  could  wish  methinks  tiist 
even  he  womd  wait  tall  he  aeea  his  yoong  plants 
grow.' 

<^His  equity  in  giving;  the  eharacter  of  Tvnag 
acquaintance  ought  not  andeubtediy  to  be  eautiei 
in  his  own,  whence  partiality  and  prejudice  were 
totally  excluded,  and  tnith  alone  presided  in  la 
tongue  :  a  steadiness  of  conduce  the  aiore  to  bt 
commended,  as  no  man  had  atnmger  likings  sr 
aversions. 

''When  Mr.  Thrale  built  the  new  Ubiarvat 
.Streatham,  and  hung  up  over  the  books  ibe  por- 
traits of  his  favourite  friends,  that  of  Dr.  Jobseai 
was  last  finished,  and  closed  the  nomber.**  Upoa 
this  occasion  Mrs.  Thrale  summed  up  Dr.  John- 
son's character  in  the  following  venea : — 

"  Gigantic  in  fcnowMfie,  to  vbtae,  fa  rtrai^:!]^ 
pureoonpany  doses  with  JobnBon  at  leafdh ; 
Ml  the  Greeks  firom  Uie  cavern  ofFolvpbcsie  fmt. 
When  wlwBt,  and- greatest,  Ulyawa  came  lut, 
Tb  his  comrades  com^mptuoiMs  we  see  him  look  iawm 
On  tiieir  wit  and  tbeir  wortli  with  a  geoerai  fnmt. 

'  Btoce  from  Bdence'  probd  tree  tlie  rtcli  fniitt  he  imita^ 
Who  could. shake  the  whole  trunk  while  they  ma^d  a 

RIb  piety  pure^  his  ntorality  alee— 

Frafnctor  of  virtue,  and  terror  of  vfee; 

)a  these  feanires  RellKion'sfinn  champioa  OBftag'i, 

Bhall  make  Inildels  fear  for  a  modem  crusaiie. 

While  lb'  inflammable  temper,  tbe^poeitive  tomgae. 

Too  conscious  of  rifdit  for  endurance  oT  wrong. 

We  soliiBr  from  Jolmanntf  ooniented  to  find. 

That  some  notice  we  gain  from  ao  noble  amind; 

And  pardon  our  halts,  since  so  often  we've  famad 

The  balm  of  instruction  pottr*d  into  the  woaad. 

'TIS  thus  for  its  virtues  the  diemistt  extol 

Fare  vectUied  spirit,  sublime  alcohol : 

From  noxious  putraoence,  preservative  pax% 

A  cordial  in  health,  and  In  sickness  a  care  ; 

But  exposed  to  the  sun,  Uking  fire  at  bis  laya. 

Bans  bright  to  the  boitiDm,  and  enda  la  a  hiaae." 

ni. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LETTER& 

**  DR.   JOHNSON    TO   MR.   C.   BI€Xi|Air  1. 

**  This  leiier,  on  the  occasion  of  thevjrita^t  Be- 
wg  rejected  an  his  ayplicatvmfortke  siYim. 
tipn<f  usker  to  ihe  grammar  sAool  at  Staar- 
re  2,  to*  receniSf  been  pritOedfar  ike  fan 


1  [Fmbabty  the  brother  of  the  lady  i 
I,  p.  20.— Ed.i 

a  [Dr.  Johnson  was  at  BtourhrMge  school,  hatfscboJ 
ar,  bidf-ushfT,  in  1796;  but  it  has  not  been  stated  that 
after  his  return  from  Oxford  be  attempted  to  become  aa 
aaslstaut  there.  This  letter,  however,  prowa  that  he 
met  in  the  summer  of  1731  some  dlsappointm«>nt  ai  fitmr- 
bridge,  and  it  was  probably  of  the  kind  above  atal^ 
Yet  that  seems  to  be  a  strange  subject  lor  Mr.  Htckmaa 
to  have  asked  to  s(«  celebrated  in  a  copyof  vefsest.  The 
Fditor  can  only  repeat,  that  the^  years  1730  and  1731,  da- 
ring which  Mr.  Boswetl  erroneotuly  imadned  dmt  J*  ~ 
son  was  at  Oxfoid,  are  an  obsrore  and  ime  ' 
portion  of  faia Hfe.   Beeend^  vaL  L  p^  37.— E^] 
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HmBf  from  ^  originiij  by  ike  edUor  cf  ^ 
I  « Manchester  Herald.' " — Chntleman's  Ma- 

gassine. 

"Licbflold,  aoth  Oot  1731. 

t         G^t.  **  Qm, — I  have  so  long  neglected  to 

Mag.  V.  return  you  thanks  for  the  faroura  and  as- 
Ixxjdil.  sistance  I  received  from  you  at  Stour- 
P*  ^®*  bridg^j'^that  I  am  afraid  you  have  now 
done  expecting  it  1  chn  indeed  make  no  apology, 
but  by  assttcing  ^ou,  t<hat  this  delay,  whatever 

'  was  the  cause  of  it,  proceeded  neither  from  for- 
getfulnesB,  diiire8|)^t,  nor  ingratitude.  Time  has 
not  made  the  sense  of  obligation  leas  warm,  nor 

'  the  thanks  I  rstura  leas  sincere.  But  ifhile  I  am 
aoknowtedgino  one  favour,  I  must  be^  another — 

'         that  yon  would  excuse  the  composition  of  the 

'  Terses  ^ou  desir^.  Be  pleased  to  consider  that 
versifying  against  one's  inclination  isthe  roost  dia- 

'  Agreeable  thing' in  the  world ;  and  that  one*s  own 
disappointment  is  no  inviting  subject ;  and  that 

I         though  the  desire  of  sratifying  you  might  have 

prevailed  over  my  dishke  of  it,  yet  it  proves  upon 

reflection  so  barren,  that,  to  attempt  tti  write  upon 

ity  is  to  undertake  to  build  without  materials. 

**  As  I  am  yet  unemployed,  I  hope  you  will,  if 

I         any  thin »  should  ofer,  remember  aYid  recommend, 

I         Mr^  your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnsok.'' 

I  <'  TO  UtU  KLPHINSTON  1. 

''SOtii  April,  1749. 
Hg,  '*  Sir, — ^I  have  for  a  long,  time  intended 
to  answer  the  letter  which  you  were  pleased 
to  send  me,  and  know  not  why  I  have  delayed  it 
BO  long,  but  that  I  had  nothing  particular  either 
of  inquiry  or  information  to  send  you ;  and  the 
same  reason  mi^ht  still  have  the  same  conse- 

?uence,  but  I  find  in.  my  recluse  kind  of  lifi^,  that 
am  not  likely  to  have  much  more  to  si^y  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  and  that  therefore  I  may  en- 
danger by  an  appearance  of  neglect  long  con- 
tinued, the  loss  of  such  an  acquaintance  as  I  know 
not  where  to  supply.  I  therefoi:9  write  now  to 
assure  you  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  kindness  you 
have  always  expressed  to  me,  and  how  much  I 
desire  the  cultivation  of  that  benevolence  whfch 
perhaps  notninv  but  the  distance  between  us  has 
hindered  from  npening  before  this  time  into  friend- 
ship. Of  myself  j  have  verv  little  to  say,  aod  of 
any  body  else  less  ;  let  me  however  be  allowed 
one  thing,-  and  that  in  my  own  finvoo^^that  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  bumble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

**n>  mr.  ororoe  8trahan,  at  school. 

<(19Ui  Feb.  [1703.] 
^^  "Dear  Georub,— I  am  glad  that  you 
ij^  have  found  the  benefit  of  confidence,  and 
hope  you  will  never -want  a  friend  to  whom 
you  may  safely  disclose  any  painful  secret.  The 
state  of  your  mind  you  had  not  so  concealed  hut 
that  it  was  suspected  at  home,  which  I  mention 
that  if  any  hint  should  be  ^iven  yon^  it  may  not 
be  iinpnt«j  to  me,  who  have  tiSld  nothing  but  to 
vourself,  who  had  told  more  than  you  intended. 
"  I  hope  yon  read  more  of  Nepos,  or  of  some 

*(See  sate,  VOL  t  ketk^Ea.] 


other  book,  than  yon  eoastrae  to  Mr.  Bright 
The  more  books  you  look  into  for  your  entertain- 
ment, ^ith  the  greater  variety  of  style  you  will 
make  yourself  acquainted.  Tomer  I  do  notlinow ; 
but  think  that  if  Clark  be  better,  you  should 
change  it,  for  I  shall  gever  be  willing  that  you 
should  trouble- y&urselt  with  more  than  one  book 
to  learn  the  government  of  words.  What  book 
that  one  shall  be,  Mr.  Bright  must  determi  n0.  Bo 
but  diligent  in  reading  and  writing,  and  doubt  not 
of  the  success.  Be  pleased  to  msLke  my  oOmpli- 
mehts  to  Miss  Page  and  the  gentleman.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  vours  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

''to  the  8AliE. 

"fiBdi  March,  inB. 

**  Dear  8H^ — ^You  did  not  vety  soon  answer 
my  letter,  and  therefore  cannot  complain  that  I 
make  no  great  haste  to  answer  yours^  I  am  well 
enough  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  4iat  yim 
make,  and  hope  that  you  will  not  telaz  the  vigour 
of  your  diligence.  I  nope  you  begin  now  to  see 
that  all  is  possible  which  was  professed.  Leara- 
ing  is  a  wide  field,  but  six  years  spent  in  close 
application  are  a  long  time ;  and  I  am  still  of 
opinion,  that  if  yoa  continue  to  consider  hnow- 
ledge  as  the  most  pleasing  and  desirable  of  all 
acquisitions,  and  do  not  sufibr  your  coarse  to  be 
iriterropted,  yon  may  take  yonr  de^e  not  only 
withoiit  defioency,  but  with  great  dmtincifoii. 

**  You  must  sciil  contin ue  lo  write  Latin.  This 
is  the  most  diBlcalt  part,  indeed  the  only  part  that 
isverydifiiooU  of  your  undertaking,  if  you  can 
exemplify  the  rul>»  of  syntax,!  know  not  whether 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  trouble  yparself  with  any 
more  translations.  You  will  mora  increase  yoar 
number  of  words,  and  advance  your  skill  in 
phraseology,  by  making  a  short  theme  or  two 
every  day  ;  and  when  you  have  construed  pro- 
perly a  stated  number  of  verses,  it  will  be  pleasing 
to  ^  from  reading  to  composition,  and  from  com- 
position to  reading.  But  do  not  be  very  particu- 
lar about  method  ;  any  method  will  do  if  there  be 
but  diligence.  Let  me  know,  if  you  please,  onca 
a  week  what  you  are  doing.  1  am,  dear  George, 
^our  humble  servant, 

^Sas.  Johnson." 

'  '*  to  the  same» 

'  »l(Nh  April,  1783. 

*•  Dear  sir,— Your  account  of  your  proficienoa 
is  more  nsariy  eqiiat,  I  find,  to  my  expectations 
than  yoar  own.  You  are  angry  that  a  theme  on 
which  you  took  so  much  pains  was  at  last  a  kind 
of  English  Latin ;  what  could  you- expect  more  7 
If  at  the  end  of  seven  years  you  write  good  Latin, 
you  will  excel  most' of  your  contemporaries':  Scri- 
bendo  discds,  scribere.  It  is  only  by  writing  ill 
that  you  can  attain  to  write  well.  Be  but  diligent 
and  constant,  and  make  no  doubt  of  success. 

«*1  will  allow  yon  but  six  weeks  fofr  Tull/a 
Offices.  Walker*s  Particles  I  would  not  have  you 
trouble  yourself  to  learn  at  all  by  heart,  but  look, 
in  it  from  time  to  time,  and  obscnte  his  notes  and 
remarics,  and  see  how  they  are  exemplified.  The 
translation  from  Clarh*s  history  will  improve  you, 
and  I  would  have  you  continue  it  to  the  end  of 
thebook. 
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**  1  hope  you  isetd  by  the  way  mt  loose  hoars 
other  books,  thoagh  you  do  not  raentioh  them ; 
for  no  time  is  to  be  lost ;  and  what  can  be  done 
with  a  master  is  bu^  a  small  part  of  the  whole. 
X  'would  have  you  now  and  then  try  at  some 
Enghsh  verses.  When  you  find  that  you  have 
mistaken  any  thing,  review  the  passage  carefully 
and  settle  it  m  your  mind. 

*<Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments,  and 
those  of  Miss  Williams,  to  ail  ourfdends.  I  am, 
'dear  sir,  yours  most  affectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'' 

^*  to  the  same. 

*«l!KHh  Sept  1763. 

<<Dear  sir, — r  should  have  answered  your 
last  letter  sooner  if  I  could  have  ffiven  you  any> 
vabiable or  useful  directions ;  but  iknew  not  any 
way  by  which  the  composition  of  Latin  verses 
can  be  much  facilitated.  Of  the  grammatical  part 
which  comprises  the  knowledge  of  the  measure  of 
the  foott  and  Quantity  of  the  syilables,.your  gram- 
mar wilLteaco  you  all  that  can  be  taught,  and 
even  of  that  you  can  hardly  know  any  Uiing  by 
rule  but  the  measure  of  the  foot.  The  quantity 
of  ayllables  even  of  those  for  which  rules  are  given 
is  commonly  learned  by  practice  and  retained  by 
observation.  For  t^e  poetical  part,  which  com- 
prises variety  of  expression,  propriety  of  terms, 
dexterity  in  selecting  commodious  words,  and 
readiness  in  changing  their  order,  it  will  all  be 
produced  by  frequent  essays  and  resolute  perse- 
verance. .  The  less  help  vou  have  the  sooner  you 
will  be  able  to  go  forward  without  help. 

**  I  suppose  you  are  now  ready  for  another  ao- 
thour.  I  would  not  have  you  dwell  longer  upon 
one  book  than  till  your  familiarity  with  its  style 
makes  it  easy  to  you.  Every  new  book  will  for 
a  time  be  dimcult  Make  it  a  rule  to  write  some- 
thing in  Latin  every  day ;  and  let  me  know  what 
you  ace  now  doing,  and  what  your  scheme  is  to 
do  next  Be  pleased  to  give  my  compliments  to 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Miss  Page.  1 
am,  dear  sir,  your  afiectioaate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jobnson." 

'"to  the  same. 

"14th  July,  1763. 
"  Dear  Qeoroe, — ^To  give  pain  ought  always 
to  be  painful,  and  I  am  sorry  tliat  I  have  .been  the 
oecasion  of  any  uneasiness  to  you,  to  whom  I 
hope  never  to  [dp]  any  thing  but  for  your  benefit 
or  your  pleasure.  Your  uneasiness  was  without 
any  reason  on  your  part,  as  you  had  written  with 
aumcient  frdquenpy  Co  me,' and  I  had  only  ne- 
glectpd  to  answer  them,  because  as  nothing  new 
had  been  proposed  to  your  study,  no  new  direc- 
tion or  incitement  could  be  offered  you.  But  if  it 
had  happened  that  you  had  omitted  what  you  did 
not  omit,  and  that  I  had  for  an  hour,  or  a  week,  or 
a  much  loni^r  time,  though  myself  put  out  of 
your  mind  by  something  to  which  presence  pave 
that  prevalence,  which  presence'  will  sometimes 
give  even  where  tl;iere  is  the  most  prudence  and 
experience,  you  are  not  to  imagine  tnat  my  friend- 
ship is  light  enough  to  he  blown  away  by  the  first 
cross  blast,  or  that  my  regard  or  kindneas  hanos 
by  so  slender  a  hair,  as  to>be  broken  off  by  the 
unfelt  weight  of  a  petty  offence.    I  love  you,  and 


hope  to  love  you  long.  Yon  have  bitberto  done 
nothing  to  diminish  my  good  wiH,  and  though 
you  bad  done  much  more  tnan  you  have  supposed 
imputed  to  you,  my  good  will  would  not  luve 
been  diminished. 

'*  I  write  thus  largely  on  this  suspicion,  which 
you  have  suffered  to  enter  into  your  mind,  because 
IQ  youth  we  are  apt  to  be  too  rieorooa  in  our  ex- 
pectations, and  to  suppose  that  the  duties  of  life 
are  to  be  performed  with  unfailing  exactness  and 
regularity ;  but  in  our  progress  through  life  we 
are  forced  to  abate  much  of  our  demands,  and  to 
take  friends  such  as  we  can  find  them,  not  as  we 
would  make  them. 

<*  These  concessions  every  wise  roan  is  more 
ready  to  make  to  others,  as  he  knows  that  he  phall 
often  want  the.i(i  for  himself;  and  when  he  re- 
members how  oflen  he  fails  in  the  observance  of 
a  cultivation  of  his  best  friends,  is  willing  to  sup- 
pose that  his  friends  may  in  their  turn  neglect 
nim,  without  any  intention  to  offend  him. 

<*  When  therefore  it  shall  happen,  as  happen  it 
will,  that  you  or  I  have  disappomted  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  other,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  you 
have  lost  me,  or  tbat'l  intended  to  lose  yon; 
nothing  will  remain  but  to  repair  the  fault,  and  to 
go  on  as  if  it  never  had  been  committed.  I  am, 
sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 

'^Sam.  Johnson.** 

<(  TO   MISS  RETNOLPS. 

"  Oxford,  97th  Oct.  [17C& } 
"Your  letter  has  scarcely  come  time 
enough  to  make  an  answer  possible.    I  |^^ 
wish  we  could  talk  over  the  affair.     I  can- 
not go  now.    I  must  finish  my  book.    I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Collier  i.    I  have  not  money  before- 
hand sufficient     Hoiw  long  have  you  known 
Collier,  that  you  should  put  yourself  into  his 
hands  ?    I  once  told  you  that  ladies  were  Cimoroos 
and  yet  not  cautious. 

*Mf  (  might  tell  my  thoughts  to  one  with' whom 
they  never  had  any  weight,  I  should  think  it  best 
to  ga  through  France.  The  expense  is  not  great ; 
I  do  not  much  like  obligation,  nor  think  the  gross- 
ness  of  a  ship  very  Suitable  to  a  lady.  Do  not  go 
till  I  see  you.  I  will  see  you  as  soon  as  (  can. 
I  am,  my  dearest,  most  sincerely  yours, 

**S*AJi.  Johnson." 

*^  TO     W.  S.  JOHNSON  S,   LL.   D.    STRATFORD,  COM 
NBCTICUT. 
**  Johnfon*»<oart,  Fleet-street,  London,  March  4,  1773 
«*SiR,— Of  all  those  whom  the  vari- 
ous accidents  of  life  have  brought  within  Geot. 
my  notice,  there  is  scarce  any  man  whose  "^^^ 
acquaintance  I  have  more  desired  to  cul-  pJaao.' 
tivate  than  yours.    I  cannot  indeed  charge 

I  Captain  Collier,  rince  Bfr  Geoq^  propoaed  a.t  Uuit 
time  to  -raU  to  the  MfditerTaneitn  with  Ha  Uuhi.—Min 
RBTiinLVB.  And  It  would  Mem  ofRreA  Min  Rrynold* 
a  pasfBge ;  and  Mira  Reynolds  appears  to  hs\-p  wl-h«d 
that  Johnson  might  be  of  the  patty.  Sir  Joshua  had 
none  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a  similar  way  with  Cap- 
tain Keppel.— Ed.1 

a  The  late  William  Samuel  Johnson  of  ConnecticiiL 
This  fentloman  spent  several  vears  In  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  He  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  civil  law  fh>m  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and 
this  circumstance,  together  with  the  accidental  simitaii- 
ty  of  name,  recxHnmeuded  him  to  the  acquaimaaee  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Jotanaon.   Several  letteis  passed  betwsta 
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jroQ  with  negfeeting  me,  yet  otn  mutaal  inclina- 
tion could  never  gratifj  itself  with  opportunities. 
The  current  of  tlie  day  always  bore  us  away  from 
one  another,  and  now  the  Atlantic  is  between  us. 

**  Whether  you  carried  away  an  impressionof 
me  as  pleasing  as  that  whieh  you  left  me  of  youp- 
self,  I  know  not  \  if  you  did  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten me,  and  will  be  glad  that'l  do  not  forget  you. 
Merely  to  be  remembered  is  indeed  a  barren 
pleasure,  but  it  is  one  of  the  pleasures  which  is 
more  sensibly  felt  as  human  nature  is  more  enlted, 

*'  To  make  you  wish  that  I  shouM  have  you  in 
mv  mind,  I  would  be  gla&  to  tell  you  something 
which' you  do  n6t  know  ;  bot'aH  public  afllairsare 

rinted ;  and  as  you  and  I  have  no  common  friend, 
can  tell  you  no  private  history. 

**  The  ^vernment,  1  think,  grow  stronger,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  next  general  election  wul  be  a 
time  of  unoommoti  turbulence,  violence,  and  ouU 
rage. 

"  Of  literature  no  great  product  has  appeared, 
or  is  expected ;  the  attention  of  the  people  has  foir 
some  years  been  otherwise  employed. 

'*  I  was  told  a  day  or  two  ago  of  a  design 
which  most  excite  some  curiosity.  Two  ships 
are  in  preparation  which  are  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Constantine  Phipps,  to  explore  the 
northern  jocean ;  not  to  seek  tne  north-east  or  the 
north-west  passage,  but  to  sail  directly  north,  as 
near  the  pole  as  they  can  go.  They>hopeto  find 
an  open  ocean,  but  I  suspect  it  is  one  mass  of 
perpetual  congelation.  I  do  nbt  much  wish  well 
to  disooyenes^Tor  I  am  always  afraid  they  will 
end  in  conquest  and  robbery. 

**  I  have  been  out  of  order  this  winter,  but  ftm 
grown  better.  Can  I  never  hope  to  see  you> again, 
or  moat  I  be  always  content  to  tell  yoo  that  in 
another  hemisphere  I  am  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "Sam.  Johnson." 

**T0  Da.   OOLDSMITB. 

«  93d  April,  I773L 
"  Sb^ — ^1  beg  that  you  will  excuse  my  absence 
to  the  club ;  I  am  going  this  evening  to  Oxford. 

<*  I  have  another  favour  to  b^.  It  is  that  I 
may  bo  considered  as  prbposinc^  Mr»  Bosweil  for 
a  candidate  of  our  society,  and  that  he  may  be 
considered  as  regularly  nominated.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

<*SA.ii*  Johnson." 


«  to  JTEANCfS  FOWSfi,  ESQ. 

"Utii  July,  17m. 
O^i,  "  Sia, — ^1  received  some  weeks  ago  i 

Mag.         a  collection  of  papers,  which  contain  the 
joj^       trial  of  my  dear  friend,  Joseph  Fowke,  of 
r^gl'     whom  I  cannot  easily  be  induced  to  thitik 
otherwise  than  well,  and  who  seems 

them,  after  tbe  American  Dr.  Johnson  had  retnmed  to 
fate  native  country ;  or  Which,  however,  It  ie  feared  that 
this  is  the  only  one  remainlnt .-^OeiU.  Mag. 

1  [TMs  circuuMtance  enablea  tu  to  stale  that  the  East 
Indian  friend,  menttoned  In  p.  55,  wu  Mr.  Joeeph  Fowke, 
and  to  KuesB  that  kt  (and  not  oiie  of  the  Vanaittans,  aa 
Mr.  IVen  thought)  waa  alluded  fo  Ih  Vol.  I.  p.  138.  The 
arrival  of  this  •*  colleetlon  of  papers  "  l»  no  doubt  the  cu- 
riooa  Incident  mentkMied  aitf«,  p.  57.— Ed.]  Mr.  J. 
Fowke,  who  died  about  17M,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1715,  and  entered  into  the-aervice  of  the  Eait  India  Com- 
pany at  the  age  of  17.    Be  remained  at  Fort  Be  Geoi|e 
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to  have  been  -injured  by  the  prosecution  and  tho 
sentence.  His  £rst  desire  is,  Aat  I  should  pro- 
pare  hie  nariative  for  tbe  press ;  his  second,  that 
if  I  cannot  gratify  him  by  publication,  I  would 
tmnsmit  the  papers  to  yon.  To  a  compliance 
With  hia  first  request  I  have  this  objection  ;  that  I 
live  in  a  reciprocation  of  civilities  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ing and  therefore  cannot  properly  dUKise  a  naiw 
ratiVe,  intended  to  bring  upon  nim  the  cenaure  0f 
the  piiblick.  Of  two  adversaries,  it  would  be 
rash  to  condemn  either  npon  the  evidence  of  the 
other;  and  a' common  friend  most  keep  himself 
suspended,  at  least  till  he  has  heard  botL 

*'  I  am  therefore  ready  to  transmit  to  you  tho 
papers,  which  have  boon  seen  only  by  myself , 
and  beg  to  be  informed  how  they  may  be  oen* 
veyed  to  yoii.  I  see  no  legal  objections  to  the 
publication ;  and  of  prudentislreasona,  Mr.  Fowke 
and  vou  will  be  allowed  to  be  fitter  judges. 

^*  If  .you  would  have  me  sepd  thein,  let  me  liava 
proper  directions  :  if  ^  messenger  is-  to  call  for 
them^  give  me  notice  by  the  poet,  that  they  may 
be  reaoy  for  derivery. 

*'  To  do'my  dear  Mr.  Fowke  any  good  would 
^ve  me  pleasure  ;  I  hope  for  some  opportunity  of 
performing  the  duties  of  friendship  to,  him,  with- 
out violating  them  with  regard  tpanotber.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

>  *'8aMv  Johnson." 

^*  TQ  UlCHAEO  BEATNIFrS,   BS^ 

•«  Bolt-Coart,  FIsefrSMet,  Mtb  Feb.  178i. 
•*Sia,r-Robert  Levet,  with  whom  I 
have  been  donnected  by  a  friendship  of    ▼oL 
many  years,  died  lately  at  my  house,    ^m     « 
His  death  was  sudden,  and  no  will  has    r 
yet  been  iboad ;    I  therefore  gave  notice  of  hit 
death  in  tbe  papers,  that  an  heir,  if  he  has  any, 
may  appear.    He  has  leftvory  little  \  but  of  that 
little  his  brother  is  doubtless  heir,  and  your  friend 
may  be  perhaps  his  brother.    I  have  had  another 
application  from  one  who  calls  himself  his  bro- 

tUI.1748,  and  when  he  returned  to  England  waa  offered 
the  fovemment  either  of  Bengal  or  Ifadraa.  Thia  oflbr 
was  by  noBMODa  ao  advantageous  aa  ft  woald  be  at  pre*' 
ent;  Mr.  Fowke  therefore  declined  IL  and  remahM^  In 
England  until  1771.  At  this  perfc>d  Mretumcd  to  India, 
where  aome  dtflhrencea  of  opiialon.  unfortunately  occurred 
between  him  and  the  Provtaioniri  Government,  which 
ended  In  hia  being  fried  in  June,  1775,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Bengal,  under  two  Indictmenta.  In  tho  ilrat  of 
theae  trials  the  verdiet  was,  not  guilty.  In  the  aecond, 
in  which  Mr.  Fowke  waa  hnpHcated  with  Nundocoroar 
and  Kada  Chum,  the  verdict  was,  *^  Joeeph  Fowke  and 
NifndoGomar,  guilty ;  Bada  Chum,  not  guilty.**  In  the 
year  1788  Mr.  Fowke  dnally  quitted  Bengal,  with  a  re> 
oommendallon  from  Lord  ComwaUia  to  tho  Court  of 
Directors,  ua  a  person  entitled  to  receive  the  pensloa 
which  waa  proiniaed  to  their  aervanta  retumlr^  from 
Bengal  out  of  employment  Thia  recommendatk>a  waa, 
however,  r^ted.  After  a  lapto  of  aoin^  tftne,  the 
elaba  waa  brought  fbrward  by  Mr.  Burke  (with  the  read- 
era  of  whoae  works  the  Caae-of  Nundocomar  moat  be  fa* 
millarl  in  the  House  of  Coromona,  when  the  following 
reaolnUon  waa  made  in  hia  fkvour  :— 

MReaolvedfTbat  It  anpeavs  to  this  Rouse,  that  the  paki 
Joseph  Fowlce^  Is  entitled  to  the  penskm  or  allowanee 
engaited  to  be  paid  by  the  East  India  Company  to  their 
aervanta,  under  certain  deacriptlona,  and  under  certain 
coodMona,  expreawd  in  their  letter  fWm  the  Coart  of 
DIreclon  of  the  Slat  of  September,  178S,  to  the  Govem- 
or<9enera]  and  Council  of  Bengal,  from  the  tfane  la 
Which,  by  the  said  letter  of  tlie  Slat  of  September,  1789^ 
persons  described  hi  the  said  lenev  were  la  iceeivs  ihs 
aaaie,''-  Omt,  M9£, 
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ihqit  i  and  I  soppoie  it  is  fit  Chat  the  claimant 
pbould  give  some  proofs  of  his  relation.  I  would 
gladlv  know,  from  the  geatteman  that  ibtnks him- 
self K.  Levett*8  brother, 

"  In  what  year,  and  in  what  parish,  R.  Leret 
waaborn  ? ' 

**  Where  or  how  was  he  educated  7  . 

"  What^ras  his  early  course  of  life  ? 

*<  What  were  the  marks  of  his  person ;  his  sta- 
ture; the  colottcof.his  eyes  7 

^  Was  he  marked  with  the  small-poy  f 

"  Had  he  any  impediment  in  his  speech  7 

<*  What  relations  had  he,  and  how  many  are 
now  living  7 

"His  answer  to  these  questions  will  show 
whether  he  knew  him  :'  and  he  inay  then  proceed 
to  show  that  he  is  bos  brother. 

**  He  may  be  sure,  that  hothins  shall  be  hastily 
wasted  or  nsagw^A,  •  I  have  not  looked  into  his 
boxes,  but  tranefeived  that -business  lo  a  gentle- 
man in  the  nei^bourhood,  of  character  above 
•oapidon.  ■  '  .''Sah.  Johnsoh.^^ 

''TO  MB.  NVCROLS. 

'  •     u  lOcb  Januaiy,  1783.- 

YjM  "Sin,— I  am  much  obliged   by  your 

p.  803.  kind  commnnidation  of  your  account  of 
Hinckley  i.  I  know  ffir,  Carte  is  one  of 
the  prebendaries  of  Lichfield,  and  for  some  time 
tarrogate  of  the  chancellor.  Now  I  will  put  you 
in  a  way  of  sho^wing  me  more  kindness.  I  have 
been  confined  by  illness  a  long  time  ;  and  sick- 
ness and  solitude  make  tedious  evenings.  Come 
sometimes  and  see,  siri  your  humble  servant,  • 
•*  Sam.  JoaN80H.*t 

.  "  DE.  JOBNSOIV.TO   SIR  JOSBtJA   REtKOLDS. 

Jttcas  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  tpho  inirqdUced 
Mr.  Crabbers  poem^  -i^ee  arUe^  p.  329)  to. 
Dr.  Joknsoifs  notice,  (fndihe  foUowing  is 
the  letter  with  lehidh  he  returned  it,  and 
which  was  not  found  tUl  it  was  too  late  to 
insert  it  in  its  proper  place, — Keys.  MS. 

«  4tb  Mardi,  1783. 

"Sir,— I  ha^  sent  you  back  Mr.  Grabbers 
peem,  which  I  read  with  great  delight  It  is  eri- 
gmal,  vifiorouB,  and  elegant 

<*  The  alterations  whidi  I  have  made  I  do 
not  require  'him  to  adopt,  for  my  lines  are,  pev- 
haps,  not  often  better  than  his  own  ;  but  he  may 
teke  mine  and  his  own  together,  and  perhaps 
between  them*  produce  something  better  than 
either. 

"  He  is  not  to  think  his  copy  wantonly  defaced. 
A  wet  sponge  will  wash  fiU  the  red  lines  away, 
and  leave  the  page  clear. 

<<His  dedication  will  be  least  liked.  It  were 
better  to  contract  it  into  a  short  sprightly  ad- 
dress. 

<*  I  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Ctmbb«'s  success.  I  am, 
•ir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

1  For  tUfl  work  Dr.  Johnson  had  contribiited  wvcfal 
Mnts  towards  the  Life  of  Anthony  BlackwoO,  to  whom, 
When  very  yoanf,  he  had  been  some  time  an  niber  at 
WkikBi  Boawoith  aehool.  BtaekwaU  dM  in  April,  1730, 
Mora  Johnson  was  one  and  twaoly^— NtcnoLS. 


"  TO  JOSBFB  VAWXS,  BS^ 

••]9HiAvrU«I3a>. 

<<DBAm  SIR,— To  show  yon  that  lea- 
ther length  of  time,  nor  distance  of  place,     Gcni 
withdraws  vou  from  my  memory,  i  have    j|*ff- 
seot  you  a  little  present  9,  wfaioi  will  be    p.  ^ 
transmitted  by  Sir  Robert  Cbambora. 

"  To  your  former  letters  I  made  Do  answer,  be» 
cause  1  bad  npne  to  make.  Of  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  man  (meaning  Nondocomar)  i  be- 
lieve Europe  thinks  as  you  think ;  but  it  was  past 
prevention  ;  and  ft  was  not  fit  for  roe  to  move  a 

auestion  in  nublick  which  I  was  not  qualified  to 
iscuss,  as.tbe  inquiry  could  then  do  no  good ;  and 
I  migh^  have  been  silenced  Vy  a  hardy  denial  of 
facts,  which^  if  denied,  I  could  not  piov& 

**  Since  we  parted,  I  have  suflered  much  sick- 
ness of  body  and  perturbation  of  mind.  My  mind, 
if  1  do  not  flatter  myself,  is  unimpaired,  except 
that  sometimes  my  memory  is  less  ready ;  but  ray 
body,  though  bv  nature  very  ittrong,.  has  given 
way  to  repeated  shocks. 

"  Gmva  labqnt,  «asfo«  qvatU  mger  .j^^ 
oiAeliius  artus.  This  line  might  have  r.  AS: 
been  wrKten  en  purpose  for.  me.  Yoji 
will  see,  however,  that  I  have  not  totally  forsaken 
hterature.  I  can  apply  better  to  boclts  than  i 
could  in  some  more  vigorous  parts  of  my  life— at 
least  than  I  did  ;  and  1  have  one  tpore  reasoa  for 
readinf^r-that  time  has,  by  taking  away  my  com- 
paniona,  left  me  less  opp<Hrtunity  of  conveisation. 
1  have  led  an  inactive  and  careleas  life  ^  it  ie  time 
atlast  to  be  diligent:  there  is  yet  provision  to  be 
made  for  etemify. 

**  Let  me  know,  dear  sir,  what  you  are  doing. 
Are  you  accumulating  gold,  or  picking  up  dia- 
.monds  7  Or  are  yon  now  sated  with  Indian 
wealth,  and  content  with  what  you  have  7  Bave 
you  vigour  for  bustle,  or  tranqoutity  for  inaction  1 
Whatever  you  do,  I  do  not  suspect  you  of  pilla- 
ging or  oppressing  ;  and  shall  rejoice  to  see  you 
return  with  a  body  unbroken,  and  a  mind  unoor- 
rupted. 

**  Yon  andl  had  hardly  any  common  friends, 
and  therefore  I  have  few  anecdotes  to  relate  to 
you.    Mr.  Levet,  who  brought  us  ii^to  acquajnt- 
.ance,^died  suddenly  at  my  house  last  year,  in  his 
seventy  eighth  year,  or  about  that  ase. 
Mrs.  Williams,  the  blind  Udy,  is  still  with   Gem. 
me,  but  much  broken  by  a  very  wiearieome    J^ 
aiid  obstinate  disease.    She  is,  however,   p,  an. 
not  likely  to  die  ;  and  it  would  deHght  me 
if  you  would  send  her  some  eetty  token  of  your 
remembrance  :  'you  may  send  me  one  too. 

•<  Whether  we  shall  ever  meet  .again  m  this 

world,  who  can  tell  7    Let  us,,  however,  wish 

Well  to  each  other :  prayers  can  pass  the  Line 

and  the  Tropics.    I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  aineerdy, 

"Sam.  Johhsok." 

.     «  TO  tfR.  VHIBOLS. 

*<  mh  Apifl,  1784. 

**  Sin,— I  have  sent  you  enclosed  a  very  curi- 
ous proposal  from  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Hawkina,  who,  1  bdieve,  will  take  care 
that  whatever  his  son  promises  shall  be  peifooncd. 

**lf*you  are  inclined  to  publish  this  compil*- 


aA 


of  tbs  Doctor's  Wortsb— Nn 
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fSkm,  th^  editor  wttl  a^*^  ^  ^^  6ditM»  on  the 
following  terms,  which  I  think  liberal  Okioagh. 

('  That  yoH  ehall  print  the  hook  at  ypm  own 
charge. 

«  That  the  sale  ehall  be  wholly  for  yoar  benefit 
till  your  exfieneee  are  repaid ;  ^cepi  that  at  the 
time  of  pubiiqation  you  shall  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  oditor,  without  price,  .  .  .  copies  for  his 
ftienda. 

'*'  That,  when  yoa  ha^e  been  repaid-,  the  profits 
arisip^  froni  the  sale  of  the  remaining  oopiee  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  you  and  the  editor. 

**  That  the  -ecntion  shall  not  comprise  fewer 
than  fiw  hundred.  1  am,  sir,  yo«r  roost  humble 
seprant,  ^^Sam.  JosvaoM." 

''Dm.  fonrsoN  to  mr.  sAsnss. 

"  Aahbdonie,  tiA  A^gai^  1784. 
"P»A«.  sia,— I  am  gjad  that  a 
™^Jj^     letter  has  at  last  reached  you ;  what 
p^W^  'became^  of  the.  two  former,  which 

were  directed  to  Mortimer  instead 
of  Jtfor^aret-street,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
nOr  is  it  worth  the  while  to  inquire ;  they  neither 
enclosed  ^\\\s^  nor  contained  secrets. 

"  My  health  was  for  some  time  quite  at  a 
stand,  if  it  did  net  rather  go  backwaros ;  bat  for 
a  week  past  it  flatters  me  with  appear&nces  of 
amendment  which  I  dare  yet  hardly  credit  My 
breath  has  been  certainly  less  obstructed  for  eicrlit 
days:  and  yesterday  the  water  seemed  to  be  dis- 
posed to  a  uiller  flow.  But  I  get  very  l|ttie  sleep ; 
and  my  legs  do  not  like  to  carry  roe. ' 

**  Tou  were  kind  in  paying  my  forfeits  it  the 
club;  it  cannot  be  expected  that  many  should 
meet  in  the  summer ;  liowever,  they  that  continue 
in  town  should  keep  up  a(>pearances  as  well  aa 
they  can.    I  hope  to  be  again  among  you. 

<*  I  wish  you  had  told  me  distinctly  the  mis- 
takes in  the  French  words^  The  French  is  but  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  part  of  your  design ; 
exactness,  however,  in  all  parts  is  necessaiTi 
though  complete  exactneea  cannot  be  attained; 
and  3ie  French  are  so  well  stocked  with  dictiona- 
ries, that  a  little  attention  may  easily  keep  you 
safe  from  gross  faults ;  and  as  you  work  on,  your 
vigilance  will  be  c^^nickened,  and  your  observatiOi^ 
regulated  ;  you  will  better  know  your  own  wants, 
and  learn  better  whence  they  may  he  supplied. 
Ijct  me  know  minutely  the  whole  state  or  your 
negotiations.  Dictionaries  are  like  watches,  the 
worst  is  better  than  none,, and  the  best  canliot  be 
expected  to  go  quite  true. 

'<  The  weather  here  is  very  strange  summer 
weather ;  and  we  are  here  two  degrees  nearer 
the  north  than  you.  I  was,  I  think,  loath  to  think 
a  fire  necessary  in  July,  till  I  found  one  in  the 
servants*  hall,  and  thought  myself  entitled  to  as 
much  warmth  as  them. 

'*  I  wish  yo(»  would  make  it  a  task  to.  yourself 
to  write  to  roe  twice  a 'week ;  a  letter  is  a  graat 
relief  to^  dear  sir,  your,  fltc.** 

«T0   THB  SAME. 


''DiAm  sn,— Tour  critick  seems  to  be  an 
oquisite  Frenchman ;  his  remarks  are  nice ;  they 
would  at-  IsMt  hafo  escaped  mOi    1  wish  you 


better  fuck  with  your  next  specfaneB ;  tfaougn  if 
such  slips  as  these  arer  to  condemn  a  dietioiiary,  1 
know  not  when  a  dictionary  wil(  be  made.  I 
cannot  yet  think  that  gmtrmmidtr  is  wron^  •  but 
I  have>here  no  means  of  verifying  my  opinion, 

^  My  health,  by  the  mercy  3^  Cbod,  still  iro- 
pioves ;  and  I  have  hope  of  standing  the  English 
winter,  and  of  seeiffg  yon,  and  readiig  Pefraich 
at  Bolt-court ;  but  let  me  not  flatter  myself  too 
much.    I  am  jet  weak,  but  stronjger  than  I  was. 

<*  I  suppose  the  Club  is  now  almost  forsaken ; 
but  we  shall- 1  hope  meet  again.  We  have  lost 
poor  Allen ;  a  Tei^  worthy  man,  and  to  me  a 
very  kind  and  officious  neishboor* 

"Of  the  pieces  ascribed  by  Bembo  to  Virgil, 
the.  Dkee  (ascribed,  I  think,  to  Valerius  Cato), 
the  C&pa  and  the  Jtferefvm  are,*  toget^ier  wiih 
the  Cuiear  and  CMri»,  in  Scaligei's  Appendix  ed 
VifgiOmn.  The  rest  I  never  heard  the  name  of 
before^ 

*^I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  aceonut  of  the 
gentleman  and  lady  with  whom  ^ou  lodge ;  suok 
characters  have  sufficieni  attractions  to  dmw  mo 
towards  them ;  you  are  lock  v  to  lig^  upon  then 
in  the  casual  commeroe  of  lira.  , 

"  Continue,  dear  sir,  to  write  to  no ;  and  leC 
me  hear  any  thine  or  nothing,  as  the  chanoe  of 
the  day  may  be.    I  am,  sir^  your,  ^^ 

"to  tbb  saiiu. 

(<  Aibboume,  18th  Sepinnber,  17M. 
'<  Dba^  sia,— What  you  have  .  told  me  of 
your  landlord  and  his  lady  at  Broropton  has  made 
them  such  favourites^  that  I  am  not. sorry  to  hear 
how  you  are  turned  out  of  your  lodglns(s,  becausf 
the  good  is  greater  to  them  than  the  evil  is  to  yos. 


"The  death  of  dear  Mr.  Allen  gave  me  pain. 
When  after  some  time  of  absence  I  visit  a  towflL 
I  find  my  friends  dead ;  when  I  leave  a  place,  I 
am  followed  with  intelligenee,  that  the  friend 
whom  I  hope  to  meet  at  my  return  is  swallowed 
in  the  grave.  This  is  a  gloomy  scene ;  but  let 
us  learn  from  it  to  prepare  for  our  own  removal. 
Allen  is  gone ;  Sastres  and  Johnson  are  hasting 
after  him;  may  we  be  both  well  prepared ! 

"I  again  wish  your  next  spedmen  snooesfli. 
Paymistreti  can  hardly  be  said  without  a  preface 
(it  may  be  expressed  by  a  word  perhaps  not  m 
use,  pay  mistress). 

"  The  club  is,  it  seems,  totally  deserted  ;  but  as 
the  forfeitB  go  on,  the  house  does  not  suflbr ;  and 
all  clubs,  1  suppose,  are  unattended  in  the  sum- 
mer. We  shall,  I  hope,  meet  in  winter,  and  be 
cheerful, 

"  After  this  week,  do  not  write  to  me  till  yon 
hear  again  from  me,  for  I  know  not  well  where  I 
shall  be ;  I  have  grown  weary  of  the  solitude  of 
this  place,  and  thhik  of  removai  I  am,  sir, 
your,  fro.** 

"to  VB.  tTRAHAII. 

«I0cliOetbber,11M. 

"  D«A»    sm,^!    have     hitherto 
omitted  to  nve   you  that   account  :  Ym !% 
of  myself,  which  the  kindness  with        "^  i^^* 
which  you  have  treated  me  ^es  yon  a  right  to 
expect  % 

"  I  went  away  feeble,  withintioi\,  aiid  draps^ 
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eaL    The  Mtfama  hu  remitted  for  a  time,  bnt  is 

now  very  tronhleeome ;  the  weaknees.stiU  contin* 
uee,  but  the  dropsy  has-  dtsappesred ;  and  has 
twice,  in  the  summer,  yielded  to  medicine.  I 
hope  to  return  with  a  body  somewhat,  however 
little,  relieved,  and  with  a  inind  less  dejected. 

<'l  hope  your  dear  lady  and  dear  little  ones 
are  all  welki  and  all-  happy ;  I  loVe  them  all.  -  1 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  bumble  servant, 

*^  Sah.  Johkson." 

•*'  de.  johnson  to  mr.  sabtmes. 

u  LielifteUr  9Mk  Oetobcr,  1784. 
Sir, — ^You  have  abundance  of 
vol?!?*'  nau^hty^  tricks  J  is  this  your  wav  of 
p.  4io!  writih|  to  a  poor  sick  friend  twfce  a 
week  ?  Post'  comes  after  poet,  and 
biings  no  letter  from  Mr.  Sastres.  If  yon  know 
Anything,  write^^nd  tell  it ;  if  you  know  nothing, 
write  and  say  that  you  know  nothing. 

"  What  comes  of  the  specimen  7  ilf  the  book- 
eellers  want  a  sp^imen,  in  which  a  keen  critiek 
can  spy  no  faults,  they  must  wait  for  another  een- 
eration.  Had  not  Ihe  Cnisca  fauHs  ?  .Did  not 
ihe  academicians  of  France  commit  many  ikuhs? 
It  is  enough  that  a  dictionaiy  is  better  than  others 
of  the  same  kind.  ■  A  perfect  performance  of  any 
kind  is  not  to  be  expected,  End  cec|ainly  not  a 
perfect  dictionary. 

**  Mrs.  Desmonlins  never  writes,  and  I  know 
not  how  things  go  on  at  hoine ;  tell  me,  dear  sir, 
what  you  can. 

**lf  Mr.  Seward  be  in  town,  tell  me  his  direc- 
tion, for  I  ought  to  write  to  him. 

<*  I  am  very  weak,  and  have  had  bad  nights. 
1  am,  dear  sir,  your,  .fiic." 

^TO   TfiB   8AMB. 

"  Lichfield,  lit  November,  1784. 

**  Dear  sir, — 1  beg  you  to  continue  the  fre- 
quency of  your  letters  ;  every  letter  is  a  cordial ; 
but  you  must  not  wonder  that  I  do  not  answer 
with  exact  punctuality.  You  may  always  have 
something  to  tell :  yon  live  among  the  vanous  or- 
ders of  mankind,  and  may  make  a  letter  from  the 
exploits^  sometimes  of  the  philosopher,  and  some- 
times of  the  pickpocket.  Tou  see  some  balloons 
succeed  and  some  miscarry,  and  a  thousand 
strange  and  a  thousand  foolish  things.  But  I  see 
nothinff ;  I  must  make  my  letter  from  what  I  feel, 
and  what  I  feel  with  so  littU  delight,  that  I  can- 
not love  to.  talk  of  it. 

*'l  am  certainly  not  to  come  to  town,  but  do 
not  omit  to  write;  for  I  know  not  when  I  shall 
come,  and  the  loss  of  a  letter  is  not  much.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your,  kcJ* 

**OB.  JOHNSON   TO  MR.  NtCHOLS  1. 

*«S7thJuir4l778. 

"You  have  now  all  Cowley.  1 
£rV-  «  o  *>»▼•  ^*^^  drawn  to  a  great  lengCb : 
"^'^•P-*  but  Cowley  or  [and!  Waller  never 
had  any  critical  examination  before.  I  am  very 
far  advanced  in  Dryden,  who  will  be  long  too. 
The  next  great  Life  I  purpose  to  be  Milton's. 


«ItwUI  be  kind  if  yon  wiU  pilher  the  lives 
of  Denham,  Butler,  and  Waller,  and  bind  them 
in  half>binding  in  a  small  volume,  and  let  me 
have  it  to  show  my  friends  ss  soon  as  may  be.  i 
sincerely  Itope  tb^  press  shall  eUnd  no  more  x 
"Sah.  Jobm^on." 


i  now  the  Life  of  Dryden,  and  yon 
r  kne.    It  must,  however,  bava  an 


^ 


[Hen  follow  inch  of  the  short  lettera  and  ooteg  m- 
'  to  by  Mr.  Boswell,  mttt^  p.  968,  s.  1,  u  he  did  not 
nee  Mo  his  last.— Ea.] 


You  have  i 
see  it  is  very  1 

Appendix.  I .  The  invocation  to  the  Georgicksh 
from  Milboume.  (This  in  the  small  print).  3. 
Diyden's  Remarks  on  Rynier ;  which  are  reedy 
transcribed.  X  Dryden*s  Letter,  from  LambeCh ; 
which  is  promised  me.*' 

wiSik  Novendier,  ITTBL 
«.Mr.  Johnson  will  hope  for  Mr.  Nicbok's 
company  to  tea,  about  six  this  aAemoon,  to  talk 
of  the  Index,  and  settle  the  t^rms. — Mondav. 

"  1  am  very  well  contented  that  the  Index  is 
settled ;  for  though  the  price  is  low,  it  is  not  pe- 
nurious. Mr.  M.  naving  been  for  some  time  out  of 
business,  is  in  some  little  perplexities,  from  which 
twelve  -guineas  will  set  him  free.  This,  we  hope, 
you  wiH  advance ;  and,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  work  subject  to  your  inspection,  he  desires 
a  weekly  payment  of  sttteen  snillings^  the  rest  to 
remain  fill  it  is  completed.  - 

"Sam.  JoBirsoH.** 

« Irt  Hareh,  1739. 

**Mt,  Johnson  purposes  to  make  his  next  at- 
tempt upon  Prior,  at  least  to  consider  him  very 
soon ;  and  desires  that  some  volumes  pubfished 
of  his  papers,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  may  be  procured. 

«  The  Turtle  and  Sparrow  can  be  but  a  fable  K 
The  Conversation  I  never  read.    ' 

*Sa1I.   JoflVSOK.** 

**  In  examining  this  book,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
add  to  the  Life  the  preface  to  the  <  British  £n- 
chanters;*  and  yon  may  add,  if  you  will,  the 
notes  on  '  Unnatural  Flights.'  I  am,  sir»  ic — 
Friday.*' 

*' There  is  a  copy  of  verses  by  Fenton  an  the 
'First  Fit  of  the  Gout,'  in  Pope's  Miscellanies, 
and  I  think  in  the  last  volumes  of  Dryden.  In 
Pope's  I  am  sure. 

Jhitw,  <*  I  should  have  given  Fenton'a  birth  to 
Shelton4  in  Staffordshire,  but  that  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  such  place.  The  rest  1  have,  except 
his  secrets ry ship,  of  which  I  know  not  what  to 
make.  When  Lord  Orrery  was  in  an  office, 
Lewis  was  his  secretary.  Lewis  lived  in  my 
time;  I  knew  him.'  The  gout  verses  were  al- 
ways given  to  Fenton,  when  I  was  young,  and 

9  The  firet  life  thai  wn  bfpm  at  tb^pren  was  ttnt  of 
Cowley,  in  Deoesiberf  1177.  The  proffrees  maie  in  Jv> 
Iv,  1778,  appean  abovo.  Butler  waa  the  Life  In  which 
the  Doctor  at  that  time  more  particularly  prided  hiaaself. 
Milton  waa  bef  uq  in  January,  1779,  and  finished  in  tkx 
weeks.— NfCBOLS^ 

s  This  refers  to  a  hint  glTen  him  in  consequence  of 
What  is  aaid  In  the  Life  of  Prior,  that  of  his  <*  Tales  ibero 
are  only  fimr." — Nichoi.s. 

4  It  Is  now  said  to  be  **  near  Newcastle.**  Bhritm 
(near  Newcasde-midei^Line)  is  to  be  found  in  BiaAMi 
SUrs  la  the  Index  YilisriB  ori7Q0.-NMnMis. 
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he  wu  tmng.  Lord  Orrery  told  me  that  Fenton 
wu  hie  tutor ;  but  never  tnou^t  he  was  his  fa- 
•  the^fl  aecretary  K  Pray  let  iqo  tee  the  Oxford 
and  CambridffB  [VerseflJ^&e.  (1707).  If  youare 
BUTB  it  %va8  published  by  Feoton,  I  shall  tike  no- 
tice of  it** 

"  Mr.  Johnjion  desires  Mr.  Nichols  to  send 
him  Ruffhead's  Life  of  Pope,  Pope*8  works, 
Swift's  works  with  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  Life, 
Lyttelten's  works;  and  with  theee  he  hopes  to 
have  done. .  The  first  to  be  got  is.Lyttelton." 

"  Mr.  Johnson,  bein^  now  at  home,  desires  the 
last  leaves  of  the  criticism  on  Pppe*8  epitaphs, 
and  he  will  correct  them.  Mr.  N.  is  entreated  to 
save  the  proof  sheets^  Pope,  because  they  are 
promised  to  a  lady  s,  who  desires  to  have  them»*' 

«  In  reading  Rowe  in  your  edition,  which  is 
very,  impiidenuv  called  mine,  I  observed  a  little 
piece  unnaturally  and  odiously  obscene.  I  was 
offended,  but  was  still  more  offended  when  I  could 
not  iind  it  in  Ro.we*s  genuine  volumes  4.  To  ad- 
mit it,  had  been  wrong ;  to  interpolate  it,  is  surely 
worse.  If  i  had  known  of  such-  a  piece  in  the 
wholecoUection,  I  should  have  been  angry.  What 
ran  be  done  ?  *• 

«  24th  May,  1780. 
"  Mr.  Johnson  is  obliged  to  Mr.  Nichols  for 
his  communication  8,  and  must  have  ^ammood 
again.    Mr.  Johnson  would  be  glad  of  Black- 
more's  Essays  for  a/ew  days.** 

•«10lh  June,  1780. 
**I  hive  been  out  oT  order,  but  by  bleeding 
and  phyrick  think  I  am  better,  and  can  go  again 
to  work.  Your  note  on  Broome  •  witf  do  me 
much  good.  Can  you  give  me  a  few  dates  (or  A. 
Phillipl  7  I  wrote  to  Cambridge  about  them,  but 
have  had  no  answer.** 

•*  Dr.  -Warton  tells  me  that  ColUns*s  firir  piece  7 
is  in  the  Oent,  Mttg.  for  August,  1739.  Ita  Au- 
gust there  i^  no  such  thins.  Amasius  was  at  that 
Sme  the  poetical  name  or  Dr.  Swan,  who  transla- 
ted Sydenham.  Where  to  find  Collins  I  know ' 
not  I  think  I  most  make  some  short  addition  to 
Thomson's  sheet,  but  will  send  it  to-day.** 

«  This'  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written  by  a 
friend  of  his  son  [Mr.  Croft].  What  is  crossed 
with  black  is  expunged  by  the  authonr ;  what  is 

I  Or.  JohDaon  retracted  tfaia  oplnkm,  aa  Tgaum  In  bia 
Iiir«  la  atyled  "  aecretary."  Fe&toD  waa  aecreUuy  tb 
Tjord  Orrery  when  be  cbiniiMinded  a  regiment  In  Fian- 
ilers,  and  waa  dlamlaied  In  17QS,  four-  years  before  Dr. 
Jolinaon  waa  bom.— NicHOLa.  ^Then  U  aom«  anialake 
hi  tbe  itatrment  of  Dr.  Jobiwon.  Tbe  irrt  mention  of 
Lord  Orray  was  probably  a  rilp  of  the  pen  for  (hfm^ 
whoaa  aecretary  Lewla  waa.— Ed.} 

s  Bee  Livea  of  tbe  Poeta,  vod.  til.  p.  111<~Nk»ols. 

3  Prolmbly  to  MIm  Buniey.~NicB0L8. 

4  Tbe  ep4grain  on  a  lady  at  tbe  traaedy  of  Cato.  whieb 
baa  not  only  appeared  In  tbe  worki  or  Rowe,  imt  baa 
been  tranaplantcd  by  Pope  Into  tbe  **  MiaeeOanlea  '*  be 
publlabrd  la  bla  own  name  and  tbat  of  Dean  SwiA.— 
KicHOLa.  [Thia  would  bare  been  a  aullleient  ezcuae  (if 
one  were  needed)  for  tbe  Edltor^ajomlaalon  of  tWo  or  three 

'  Indelleata  ezpreaalona  which  eaeaped  ftom  Mr.  BoaweB 
in  tbe  coarae  of  bla  work.^E9.]    . 

i  Lives  of  tbe  Poeta,  vol.  ill.  p.  18S.— NicaoLa. 
.    a  M  SelMt  Collection/*  vol.  Iv.  p.  03.— Nicnou. 
I  ^  What  WBS  tt  V-NicBOM. 


crossed  with  red  is  ezp6nged  by  me.  If  you  find 
any  thing  more  that  c*n  well  be  omitted,  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  in  eee  it  yet  shoitor.** 

«  l«lh  Aognat,  17WL 
^  I  expected  td  have  found  a  Life  of  Loid  Lyt- 
telton  prefixed  to  his  works.    Is  there  not  one  be- 
fore the  quarto  edition  7    I  think  there  isj  if  not, 
I  am,  with  reepect  to  him,  quite  aground." 

^  Brif  htfadmaloiie,  98ch  Oct.  1780i 
« 1  think  you  never  need  «ettd  back  the  levisee 
unless  something  important  occurs.  Little  things, 
if  I  omit  them,  you  will  do  me^the  faTour  of  set* 
ting  right  yourself.  Oui^post  is  awkward,  as  von 
will  find,  and  I  faiicy  you  irill  find  it  best  to  send 
two  sheete  at  once." 

««.  18th  AprD,  1781. 
<<  Mr.  Johnson  desires  Mr.  Nichols  to  send  him 
a  set  of  the  last  Lives,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
how  the  octavo  edition  goes  forward." 

•«  10th  Jane,  1781. 
*'  Mv  desire  being  to  complete  the  sets  of  Lives 
which  I  have  formerly  presented  to  my  friends,  1 
have  occasion  for  a  few  of  the  first  volumes ;  of 
which,  by  some  misapprehension,  I  have  received 
a  great  number,  which  I  desire  to  exchange  for 
the  latter  volumes.  I  wish  success  to  tbe  new 
edition.  Please  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Steevens  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Lives  in  ISroo.^ 

*<  9lCh  Dsoember,  178L 
'*  Mr.  Johnson,  being  much  out  of  order,  sent  in 
search  of  the  book,  but  it  is  not  found.    He  will, 
if  he  is  better,  look  himself  diligently  to-moirpwb 
He  thanks  Mr.  Nichols  for  sll  his  favoun." 

«S8lh  October,  1782. 
"  What  wlH  the  booksellers  give  me  for  this 
new  edition  7  I  know  not  what  to  ask.  I  would 
have  twenty-four  sets  bound  in  plain  calf,  and 
figured  with  the  number  of  the  volumes,  ForUie 
rest,  they  may  please  themselves." 


IV. 
UMFxnBLiSBED  Payers  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  Eaater  day,  15th  Apill,  17». 

**  Almiortt  and  most  merciful  Fa- 
ther, look  down  with  pity  upon*  my  sins.  P^araoa 
I  am  a  sinner,  good  Lord  ;  but  let  not  ''^' 
my  sins  burthen  me  for  ever.  Give  me  thy  grace 
to  break  the  chain  of  evil  custom.  Enable  me  to 
shake  offidlenessand  sloth:  t6  will  and  to  do  what 
then  hast  commanded,  gmnt  me  chaste  in 
thoughts,  words  and  actions ;  to  love  and  frequent 
thy  worship,  to  study  and.undersUnd  thy  wprd  ; 
to  be  diligent  in  my  calling,  that  I  may  support 
myself  and  relieve  others. 

"  Forgive  me,  0  Lord,  whatever  my  mother 
has  suffered  by  my  fault,  whatever  I  have  done 
amiss,  and.whatever  duty  I  have  neglected.  Let 
me  not  sink  into  useless  dejection  ;  but  so  sane- 
t^fy  my  affliction,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  be  converted 
and  healed  i  and  that,  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  I  may  obtain  everlasting  life  throogh  Jem 
ChiiBt  our  Lord.  ^ 
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^  And  p  Loni,  m  far  m  it  maj  be  lawful,  Icom- 
meod  unto  thv  falherly  gooUness  mv  father,  bro- 
Uter,  wife  and  mother,  beseeching  thee  to  make 
them  happy  for  Jesus  Chrises  sake.    Ame&.'* 

«  8CRUPLSS. 

m^  "O  Lord,  who  wotildst  that  all  men 
HS8«  should  be  saved,  and  who  knowest  that 
without^  thy  grace  w.e  can  do  nothing  ac- 
ceptable to  thee,  have  mercy  npon  me.  Enable 
me  to  break  the  chain  of  my  sins,  to  reject  senfo- 
aiityin  thoogfat,  and  to  overcome  and  ■vppress 
Tain  Bcruplea ;  and  to  use  such  dtligenoe  in  lawful 
employment  as  may  enable  me  to  support  myself 
ana  do  good  to  otmrs.  O  Lord,^  forgive  me  the 
time  lost  in  idleness ;  pardon  the  sins  which  I  have 
committed,  and  grant  that  I  may  redeem  the  time 
mispent,  and  be  reconciled  to  thee  by  tnie  repen- 
tance, that  .1  may  live  and  die  in  peace,  ana  be 
received  to  everlasting  happiness.  Take  not  from 
roe,'0  Lord,  thy  holy  Spint,  but  let  me  have  sop- 
port  and  comfort  for  Jesus  Chrisrs  sake.  Amen. 
«  Transc  June  26th,  1768.  Of  this  prayer 
there  is  no  date,  nor  pan!  conjecture  when  it  was 
composed.**       ,         .  ..       * 


AccotTNT  of  Dr.  Johnson's  last  Dinner  ^   at 
Streatham. 

*«  Oct  6,  Die  DomfDlea,  178S. 
P^  **  Pransus  sum  Streathamis  agninum  coia 
MSB.  •  tectum  cum  herbia  (spinach)  comminutis, 
farcimen  farinaceum  cum  tivis  passis, 
lomHos  bovillos,  ot  pullum  galUiife  Turcice  : '  et 
post  cames  missas,  ficus,  uvas,  non  admbaum 
maturas,  ita  voluit  anni  intemperies,  sum  malis 
Perstcis,  iis  taroen  duris.  Non  letus  sccubui,  ci- 
bum  modici  suropsi,  ne  intemperanti&  ad  extre- 
mum  peccafetur.  Sr  recte  memioi,  in  mentem 
veneront  epulsB  in  exeqUiis  Hadoni  oelebratsu 
Streatbamiam  quando  revisan  7  " 


VL 
A  Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral 
Character  of  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  ll«  o. 
with  Notes  by  John  Courtsnat,  Elsq. 

Man  Is  thy  theme ;  his  virtue,  or  hfs  mfe, 
Brmwn  to  the  life,  in  eseh  etaborste  page.-^WALLsa. 
-immm 


C|m^«  mimrt    Btatidss. 
London :  Primed  fbr  Charles  Dilly,  in  the  Poultry,  1788. 

The  /Mjnoing  poem  was  never  very  popu^ 
lor,  and  is  now  so  scarce  tlUU  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  thai  a  copy  was  procur- 

1  (He  seeiDs  to  have  taken  leave  ofthe  kUeken  as  well 
as  of  the  stare*  at  Streatham  in  Latin.  Bee  aiKe,  p.  3S. 
The  phrase  **ne  Intemperantl  ad  extrtmtm  peccare- 
tur"  is  remarkable,  and  proves  that  thist  which  at  lint 
sight  kMiks  like  bnrlesqne,  was  written  when  In  sober 
sadnesBw— En.] 

S  [TliBse  two  mottos  would  salt  Mr.  Boswell's  work 
betiei  than  Mr.  Courtea^V.  The  reader  wU^  observe 
in  the  latter  quotation  the  original  of  Pope*8  celebrated 
and  beautttU  compliment  to  8t  John.— ISssof  tm  .Xfos, 
4p<sl.iv:z.aB5w— &.] 


ed  on  this  oceasUm  tofrini  from.  The 
sukjecL,  <«8eiiiioDi  proprior,^  is  not  f^ 
tcfurdbU  to  voetry-;  ike  criticism  is  some*  • 
times  supefficial  and  erroneous;  and  the 
raillery  frequently  offends  good  feeling 
and  good  taste.  It  u»  hot^ver,  with  tSl 
these  defects^  and,  indeed^on  accomni  of  these 
defects^  deserving  a  place  in  this  adiedion 
of  Johnsonianat  not  only  as  a  trthuie  to  the 
general  txceOence  cf  Dr.  Mmson*s  cftoroc* 
ter^  hut  in  order  that  some  of  the  errors 
it  contains  may  be  corrected. 
The  authour^  once  a  considerable  person  in 
the  political  and  literary  world,  u  fading 
.  so  fast  from  .public  memory^  that  ike  Edu 
tor  is  glad  to  he  able  to  pcesent  his  read- 
ers wiA  the  following  biographical  ao- 
tiee  cf  Mr.  Courtenay^  from,  the  pen  cf 
their  common  friend^  Sir  James  Madnsstosh. 
—Ed.] 

MoaaApHicAL  notice  or  mtu  couhtenat. 

John   Couetenat  was  so  intimate    sackia- 
a  friend  of  Boawell,  and  so  long  a  mem-    Mih. 
her  of  the  dub,  founded  by  Johnson, 
that  a  short  account  of  him  may  not  be  misplaced 
in  this  work. 

He  Was  bom  at  Carimgford,  m  August,  1 738. 
The  first  of  his  family  in  Ifeland  settlS  there  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  married  a  aister  of  the 
Deputy  Chichester,  as  appears  from  a  monument 
at  CarrickfergttSb  His  grandfather  served  under 
King  William  at  the  Bojrne.  His  father,  a  yoone- 
er  son,  obtained  a  situation  in  the  revenue.  He 
was  himself  educated  at  the  school  of  DundaJk. 
where  he  read  and  relished  the  best  writers  oC 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  .but  he  became  so  much  in- 
fected with  a  passion  for  the  army,  or.  rather,  for 
its  show  and  dissi{»tion,  that  he  would  not  gratify 
his  father  by  punning  his  studies  at  the  vniveiaity . 

In  1756  ne  purchased  an  ensigncy,  and  seems 
to  have  combined  the  conviviality  of  the  time  with 
desultory  read  ins  and  caieleaa  compoaition.  In 
1765,  when  on  the  eve  of  purchasing  a  company, 
he  was  disappointed  hj  an  accident :  he  relin- 


cing  all  regular  advancement  in  a  profeanoB.  He 
married,  <£tained  leave  to  sell  his  place,  and,  aC> 
ter  paying  his  debts,  fopnd  himself  possessed  of 
SIX  nundred  pounds. 

About  that  time  Dr,  Lucas,  a  man  then  popular 
at  Dublin,  had  published  a  severs  pamphlet 
against  Ihe^^entence  of  a  court-martial.  Coorte- 
nay,  prompted  by  old  military  feeling  employed 
his  very  idle  hours  in  an  answer,  which  obtained 
some  commendstiDn,  and  earned  for  him  the  pat- 
ronage of  Lord  Townshend,  then  tord-lieotenant 
He  soon  after  became  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
«  Bachelor,**  a  government  paper,  eondnded  by 
Simoox,  a  clergyroan,  but  eniefly  written  br 
Coortenay«  Marlay  s,  afterward  a  bishop,  and 
Jephson  4,  a  dramatic  poet  of  note.  It  waa  a 
main  part  of  the  task  of  these  advocates  ^  the 


3  Mii^  p.  983.— Ed.1 

4  t^n«t,  vol.  1.  p.  900^  and  p^  107 


ertUs 
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Castle  to  counteract 'tlie  *<  Baratftiian  Lettera,**  an 
friah  imitation  of  Junius^  which,  attacking  the 
lord-lieatenant*8  government,  received  contribn- 
tions  frooi  Flood,  aiid  first  published-  Orattan'9 
character  of  Chatham.  Previous  to  the  recall  of 
the  lord-iieolenant  be  fl^ave  Courtenay  the  place 
of  barrack-mester  of  Kinsale,  and  soon  after  his 
return  to  England  appointed  him  secvetary  to  the 
roaster- genenl  of  the  ordnance.  Though  in  that 
confidential  relation  to  a^ministor,  Courtenay 
agreed  more  tn  opinion,  and  was  more  connected 
witH  the  OppoAtion,  as  may  be  pretty  certainly 
inferred  from  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Windham, 
than  an  oppositioniat  of  more  than  common  vio-^ 
lence,  who  used  to  meet  him  often  at  the  Thatch- 
ed-hoose,  as  Courtenay  said,  to  drink  a  glass  to 
the  health  of  Oeneral  Washington. 

In  1780,  Lord  Townshend  gave  him  a  seat  for 
Taraworth,  whiph  lie  long  retained.  He  some- 
times made  ineffectual  attempta  to  vindicato  his 
Qonsistoncy  in  voting  for  the  minister,  on  the  plea 
that  he  could  no  lonm  suppdH  the  Americans 
after  they  had  received  Frencn  aid ;  as  if  those, 
whom  he  considered  as  exposing  themselves  to 
destruction  in  a  righteous  cause,  might  liot  lawfal- 
ly  seek  Ar  succour  wherever  they  could  find  it 
This,  however,  was  the  period  of  his  chief  success 
in  parliament*  He  was  then,  invited  often  to  the 
evening  CQnvivial  parties  of  Rigbv,  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure :  he  became  an  m^mato  friend  of 
Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton,  a  man  of  considerable  lit- 
erature and  of  fastidious  taste  in  his  companions, 
and  of  Boswell,  a  zealous,  but  goodpnatured  tory. 

At  the  coalition,  in  1783,  he  was  appointed 
surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  that  admiriistretion,  he  rafused  to  retain 
the  o/!icfi,  which  was  handsomely  ofiered  to  him 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond :  the  lettere  of  both  do 
them  credit  Henceforwards  he  attaohed  himself 
to  Mr.  Pox,  during  a  lon^  and  rigid  exclusion 
from  office.  On  one  occasion  he  took  a  step  not 
believed  to  be  ameable  to  that  mat  man.  At  a 
dinner  at  Lord  Landerdale^j  in  Leicester-square, 
in  spring  1793,  he  put  his  name,  with  othen,  of 
whom  the  present  writer  was  one,  to  the  Aesoei- 
ation  of  the  **  Friends  of  the  People  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Parliamentary  Reform,"  saying,  arhe 
Kushed  the  writing  materials  on  to  his  next  neigh- 
our,  "There  goes  Tamworth."  Mr.  Fox, with 
difficulty  saved^him  from  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Ensland  in  1796  and  in  1802,  by  procuring  a  seat 
for  ntm. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Fox  wished  to  have  reetored  Mm 
to  the  ordnance,  but  a  4iigh  influence  obtained 
that  place  for  another,  and .  Courtenay,  after 
twenty- five  yeara  of  opposition,  had  1^  twelve^ 
month'tf  seat  at  the  treasury. 

In  1812,  when  aged,  lonely,  infirm,  and  neariy 
bed<  ridden,  he  was  rescued  from  cruel  sufferings 
by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Lord  Thanet  Even 
in  that  situation,  when  found  at  his  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  by  one  of  his  few 
visiters,  he  used  to  make  his  repast  a  subject  of 
merriment 

The  happy  marriages  of  two  daughters  were, 
for  a  short  time,  bright  spota  in  his  little  sphere ; 
bnt  though  his  life  was  unprosperous,  it  was  not, 
thanks  to  his  temper,  unhappy.  The  consolations 
of  friendship  he  deserved  and  possessed  among 
political  opponenta  in  time  of  much  heat    Mr. 


Windham  and  Lord  Stowell,  Mr.  Malohe,  and 
even  Mr.  Burke^  continued  to  shpw  kindness  to 
him.  He  was  frequently  a  guest  of  Sir  Joshot 
Reynolds,  of  whose  table  he  gave  an  amusing  de- 
scnption  [which  is  inserted  ante^  p.  78.] 

His  parliamentary  speeches,  by  which  he  was 
best  known,  did  injustice  to  his  powers.  He  was  in 
truth  a  man  of  fine  talents,  and  of  various  accom- 
plishments, which  rendered  his  conversation  agree- 
able, as  his  good-nature  and  kind  heart  obtained 
for  him  the  attachment  of  many  exceUent  friends. 
But,  from  his  speeches,  stran'gen  mistook  him  for 
a  jester  by  procession.  Every  Irishman  has  wit, 
but  Courtenay*s  drollery  had  not  that  ^lish  and 
urbanity,  of  which  pleasantly  stands  m  greater 
need  than  perhapa  any  other  endowment 

He  fell  into  two  not  easily  forgotten  mistakes ; 
the  one  wae  a  somewhat  unrefined  attack  on  Mr; 
Canning,  whom  he  mistook  for  a  declaiming 
schoolboyj  the  other  was  an  attack  on  Mr.  WiU 
bserforpe,  whose  meekness  and  gentleness  he  un- 
luckily regarded,  before  he  knew  him,  as  proofs 
of  want  of  wit  The  following  extract  from  some 
criticism  on  p^liameotary  speakera  written  by 
him  Ions  after,  is  an  agreeable  proof  that,  in  the 
ease  of  Mr.  Will>erforce,  he  discovered  his  error, 
and  was  willing  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of*the 
chastisemeiit  **  He  (Mr.  W.)  is  quick  and  acute 
tn  debate, -and  always  prompt  to  answer  and  n- 
plv.  When  he  is  provoked  to  personality  (which 
seldom  happens)  he  retorts  in  a.  poignant  and  re- 
fined vein  of  satire,  peculiarly  bis  own."  In  the 
same  criticism  he  uiakes  reparation  to  Mr.  Can* 
ning,  by  owning  that "  his  wit  is  keen,"  but  he 
tries  to  excuse  hunself  by  adding, "  that  it  is  some- 
times flippant." 

He  died  at  his  humble  lodging,  in  Duke-street, 
Portland-phice,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1815,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  a^e. 

To  the  early  connexion  ofMr.  Courtenay  with 
Gleneral  Fraser,  in  the  family  of  Lord  Towns- 
hend, the  writer  of  this  note,  (who  is  the  Gener- 
al's grand-nephew)  owed  the  beginning  of  a 
kindness  which  lasted  till  Courtenay's  death. 
Fraser  was  Lord  Townshend's  aid-de-camp  at 
Ctuebec  in  1759,  where  b^  means  of  some  French 
acquired  when  an  officer  in  the  Scotch  regiments 
in  the  service  of  the  states-general,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  render  a  more  important  service 
Uian  is  usually  within  the  resich  of  an  officer  of 
the  rank  which  he  held  at  that  time.  When 
rowing  down  the  river  St  Lavi^ence,  and  on  the 
pomt  of  landing,  the  night  before  the  battle,  they 
were  observed  by  a  Frenqh  sentinel,  who  called 
to  him  for  "  the  word,"  which  the  British  officera 
did  not  know.  Fraser  answered  in  an  audible 
whisper  in  French,  *<Hold  your  tongue;  they- 
will  overhear  us."  The  sentinel  believed  them 
to  be  a  French  reinforcement,  and  they  effected 
their  landing  without  disturbance.  He  went  with 
Lord  Townshend  to  Ireland,  and  he  was  kiUed  in 
Btirgoyne's  army  at  Stillwater,  near  Saratoga,  on 
the  7th  October,  1777.  Bis  death  has  been  af- 
fectingly  represented  by  the  pencil  and  the  pen. 

The  writeir  attended  Mr.  Courtenay's  funeral, 
almost  the  only  doty  of  a  friend  and  an  executor 
which  circumstances  left  for  him  to  perform  ;  un* 
less  he  may  he  allowed  to  consider  as  another  of 
these  duties  the  present  attempt  tn  preserve  a  short 
aocount  of  Mr.  Couitenay,  in  which  he  has  studi- 
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omlv  endeftTonrod  to  ftToid  all  exaggeration,  and 
has  laboared  to  shun  that  undue  ezpapsion  which 
he  cannot  help  considering  as  a  sort  of  tacit  ex- 
aggeration.— ^MACKINTOSH. 

A  generous  tear  will  Caledonia  shed  ? 
Her  ancient  foe,  illuitrious  Johnson 's  dead : 
Ma&<Ossian's  sons  may  now  securely  rest, 
Safe  from  the  bitter  sneer,  the  cynick  jest  i. 
Lost  is  the  man,  who  scarce  deigns  Gray  to  praise, 
fiutfrom  the  grayecalisBlaekmore*s  sleeping  lays  $ 
A  passport  grants  to  Pomfret's  dismal  chimes, 
To  Yalden^s  hymns,  and  Watta's  holy  rhymes  s ; 
By  subtle  doubts  would  Swift*s  fair  fame  in¥ade. 
And  round  bis  brows  the  ray  of  glory, shades ; 
With  poignant  taunt  oiild  Shenstone'slife  arraigns, 
His  taste  contemns,  and  sweetly^flowing  strains  j 

1  "  A  Seolebinttii  mnsi  be  a  ttardy  morallKt,  wbo  does 
not  prafer  Bootland  to  tmtb."    Joknton^t  Jmirwtfi  to  the 

2  "  The  Poemfl  of  Dr.  Watts  were,  by  my  recommen- 
datlpn,  Inserted  In  this  collection ;  the  readers  of  which 
are  to  impate  to  me  whatever  pleasure  cm*  weariness  they 
Bsy  find  In  the  perusal  of  Blaciimoret  Watts,  PomfV^et, 
and  Yalden.**  Johnson**  Life  of  fVaUo.  The  foliowing 
specimen  of  their  productions  may  be  sufiiclent  to  ena- 
ble the  reader  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits :—   \ 

**  Alas,  Jerusalem !  alas !  where  *s  now 

Thy  pristine  glorv,  tby  unmatched  renown. 
'  To  which  the  heathen  monarchies  did  bow  t 
Ah,  liapless,  miserable  town !  ** 

Sloatar**  Lamentation  ooer  JenuoUmy 
parapkra*$d  bf  Pomfret. 

■*  Before  the  Afaniriity  Artist  fVamed  the  sky, 
Or  gave  the  eartn  its  harmony, 
His  flrat  command  was  for  tby  Ufht ; 
He  viewM  the  lovely  birth,  and  blew*d  it . 
/«  purple  owadUmg  bando  it  itrnggling  lof^ 
Old  Chaos  then  a  cheerftil  smile  put  on. 
And  6om  thy  beaufeeolw  form  did  firrt  presafre  Its  own.** 
YaUon^o  Hprna  to  LigkL 
**]|y  ebeerfli]  smii.now  all  the  day 
Sits  Waiting  here  and.sinas ; 
Looiss  through  the  ruins  or  her  clay, 

And  practises  her  wings. 
O,  rather  let  this  flesh  decay, 

The  ruins  wider  grow : 
Till,  glad  to  see  the  enlarged  way, 
I  stretch  my  pinions  througli.*' 

Jt  Sifkt  of  Heaoem  in  SkUmoot  ftf 
Amc  H^«tt#.— GomiTBNAT. 

tThe  Editor  Is  not  without  some  apprehensions,  that  ho 
may  incur  a  similar  censure,  for  having  recommended 
the  bitroduction  of  Mr.  Courtenay^s  poem  Into  this  col- 
lection.—En.] 

-  3  He  secmad'to  me  to  have  an  unaccountable  prejodloe 
against  Swift.  Be  said  to-day,  '« I  doubt  If  the  'Tale  of 
a  Tub*  was  his;  it  has  so  much  mora  thlnj^ingi  more 
knowledge,  more  power,  more  colour,  than  any  of  the 
works  that  are  Indisputably  his.  If  it  was  his,  I  shall 
only  say,  be  was  impar  omr—B4owdr»  Tomr  to  the 
Jfebrideo.  p.  38.  Dr.  Johnson*s  "  unaccountable  pr^udlca 
against  Swift  ♦♦  may  probably  be  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  Blackmore^s,  if  we  may  venture  to  form  a 
.Judgment  fWim  the  panegyrlok  he  bestows  on  the  follow- 
ing groundless  Invective,  eztoressly  aimed  at  Swift,  as  the 
-autiiour  of  "  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,**  which  he  quotes  In  bis 
'life  of  Blackmore :  "  Several,  in  their  books,  have  many 
^aarcastical  and  spiteful  atrokes  at  religion  In  general ; 
while  others  make  themselver  pleasant  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  christian.  Of  the  last  kind,  this  ase  has  seen 
a  most  audacious  example  bi  the  book  entitled  *  A  Tale 
of  a  Tub.*  Had  this  writing  been  published  lo  a  pagan 
'^tpopuh  nation,  who  are  juotlf  Impatient  of  all  Indignl- 
nr  ol&red  to  the  establtahed  religion  of  their  country,  no 
doubt  but  tlie  authoiir  would  have  received  the  punish- 

tent  he  desenred.  But  the  Ate  of  this  Impious  Du(foon 
very  diflTerent ;  for,  in  a  protestant  kingdom,  sealous 
■of  their  civil  and  religious  Immunities,  he  has  not  only 
.escaped  affironts,  and  the  efRets  of  publlek  resentment, 
•but  has  been  earessed  and  patrouhEod  ly  persons  of  great 


At  sealous  Milton  aims  his  toty  dait, 
But  in  his  Savage  findi  a  moral*  heart ; 
At  great  Nassau  despiteful  rancour  flinp  «, 
But  pension'd  knees  ey*n  to  usurping  kmgB : 
Rich,  old,  and  dying,  bows  his  lanrePd  head, 
And  almost  deigns  to  ksk  saperfluoiM  breads. 

A  sceptiok  once,  he  taueht  the  leiter*d  tfaroDg 
To  doubt  the  existence  of  famed  OssiaiTs  aoi^; 
Yet  by  the  eye  of  faith,  in  reason's  spite, 
Saw  ghosts  and  witches,  preach'd  up  jecon^-jigAl; 
For  o'er  his  soul  sad  superstition  threw 
Her  gloom,  and  tinged  nis  ^ius  with  her  hue. 
On  popish  gropnd  be  takes  his  high  church  Btatioii, 
To  sound  mysterious  tenets  through  the  nation  • ; 


figure  of  all  denominations.**    The  malevolent  < 

of  bigotry  alclne  could  have  Inspired  Blackmore  with 
these  sentiments.  The  ftiet  is,  that  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tub  ** 
Is  a  oondoued  paneiyriek  on  the  Church  of  Kn^aiid,  and 
a  bitter  satiie  on  Popery.  Galvanism,  and  every  sect  of 
dissenters.  At  the  same  tune  I  am  persipaded,  that  evesy 
win  pa    ■ 


reader  of  taste  and  discernment  wih  pereehre.  Is  many 
parts  of  Swift's  other  writln^i,  strong  Internal  proofr  oif 
that  style  which  characterises  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tob ;  **  es- 
pedally  in  the  >'  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whiga.** .  U  Is  wHi 
known,  that  he  affecti^  rimplldty,  and  studiouily  avoided 
any  display  of  learning,  except  where  the  suhifect  made 
It  absolutely  neceaHuy.  Temporary,  local,  and  political 
topleks  compose  too  great  a  part  of  his  wockft;  bat  In  a 
treatise  that  admitted  "  mwe  thinking,  more  Mtowfodge,** 
dec  he  naturally  exerted  all  his  powers.  Let  vs  liear  the 
anthour  himself  on  this  point.  "The  greatest  pait  of 
that  book  was  finished  above  thirteen  years  since  (UK), 
which  is  fight  years  before  It  was  pubUsbed.  The  au- 
thQur  wos  then  young,  his  Invention  at  the  fael^iit,  and 
his  Tf  Riihig  ft^eh  In  his  head.'*  And  again :  "  Men  sfaooU 
be  more  cautious  in  losing  tbeir  time,  If  they  did  but 
consider,  that  to  answer  a  book  eflbctnally  renatacth 
more  pains  and  skill,  more  wit,  learnlna,  and  Jn^gssent 
than  were  employed  in  writing  It  And  the  antboar  aa- 
sureth  those  gentlemen,  who  have  given  tbemselves  that 
trouble  with  him,  that  bis  discourse  Is  the  prtidoct  of  the 
study,  the  observation  and  the  In ventioo  of  oememl  feen  ; 
that  DC  often  trtotted  out  more  than  be  left ;  and  If  his 
papers  had  not  been  a  kmg  time  out  of  hia  piiiisalnu, 
they  must  still  have  undergone  naore  severe  eoffrections.'* 
"  An  Apology  for  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.*'— With  respect  to 
this  work  being  the  productlou  of  Swift,  ae«  his  letter  to 
the  printer,  Mr.  Benjamhi  Tooke,  dated  DubHn,  Jnae  9Si, 
1710,  and  Tooke*8  answer  on  the  publlcatkm  of  the 
"  Apokigy  *'  and  a  new  edition  of  tbe  »  Tale  of  a  Tnbw** 
—Haitkoaworth*»  edUion  of  SteifVt  fForkot  Bvo.  vol.  xvL 
p.  145.  Dr.  Hawkesworth  mendnns.  In  bis  preface,  that 
the  edition  of  "  A  Tale  of  a  Tu V*  prlntod  in  ITIO,  was  re- 
vised and  ooirected  by  the  Dean  a  short  time  belbre  bia 
undentanding  was  impaired,  and  that  the  corrected  copy 
was,  in  the  year  17B0,  in  the  hands  of  his  kinsman,  Mr. 
Dean  Swift.— CouarairAY. 

4  JoHicsoK.  *^I  would  ten  truth  of  the  two  Geones, 
or  of  that  teotmdrel,  King  WlUlam.**  BoowoVm  Tbv 
to  the  HehrideOi  ontt^  v.  1.  p.  410.— CouaTBRAT. 

8  See  his  letter  to  Lord  Thurtow,  hi  which  he  seems 
to  approve  of  the  application  (thoui^  he  was  not  prefvi- 
ously  consulted),  thanks  his  lordship  fbr  having  made  It. 
and  even  seems  to  express  eome  dctree  of  soiprise  and 
resentment  on  the  proposed  addldon  to  Ma  peosioa 
being  reftised.— CouaTBNjLV.  Tit  seems  very  stmage, 
that  after  Sir  Joshua  Rcnmolds  had  received  Lord  Tbur> 
low's  letter  of  the  I8th  Nov.  1784,  he  ahould  stlD  hava 
permitted  Dr.  Johnson  and  all  his  friends  to  remain  hi 
the  belief,  that  the  king  hod  heon  oppiiod  to  mmd  hod  ro- 
Jkood.    Bee  mfe,  p.  413.— En.1 

•  "^If  (added  J>r.  Johnson)  GpA  bad  never  spoken  Urn- 
uratively,  we  might  lyild  tliat  he  speaks  literally,  when 


SooweWo  TVur.  p.  97. 
mibstantiation  seems  to 


he  says,  *This  Is  rav  body.* 
Here  bis  only  objecoon  to  t 

rest  on  the  style  of  the  scripture  being  llgumiive  ciB«* 
where  as  well  as  in  this  passage.  Hence  we  may  Infer, 
that  he  would  otbenrise  have  bdleved  in  It  But  ard»- 
bishop  Tillotson  and  Mr.  Locke  reason  more  pMldaophl- 
caliy,  by  asserting,  that  "  no  doctrine,  however  deariy 
expressed  in  scripture^  Is  to  be  admlttsd.  If  It  eontrsdlet 
the  evidence  of  our  senses :— For  our  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  revealed  religion  Is  Ueo  than  the  evidenoe  for 
the  truth  of  our  senses,  because,  eesn  in  tlie  flrat  aatboia 
of  our  reltglon,  It  was  no  graatar;  and  It  Is  evident  k 
biish  In  passing  from  them  to  i 
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Oil  SeoUand'8  kirk  he  Tents  a  biffot'a  ^11 1, 
Though  her  yoan*  chieftaMis  prophesy  like  Saul  s!  ' 
On  Tetty'a  state  his  frighted  fancy  runs  8,   i 
And  Heaven's  appeasedby  cross  unbutter'd  buns*: 
He  sleeps  and  fasts  6,  pens  on  himself  a  hbel «, 
And  still  believes*  but  never  reads  the  Bible  7. 
Fame  says,  ^t  school,  of  scripture  science  viin, 
Bel  and  the  Drason  smote  htjn  on  the  brain  a ; 
Scared  with  the  blow,  he  shunned  the  Jewish  law, 
And  eyed  the  ark  with  reverential  awea: 
Let  pnestly  Strahan,  in  a  godly  6t, 
The  tale  relate,  in  aid  of  Holy  Writ ; 
Though  candid  Adams,  by  whom  David  fell », 
Who  ancient  miracles  sU8tain*d  so  weU, 
To  recent  wonders  may  deny  his  aid  n, 
Nor  own  a  pious  brother  of  the  trade, 

mediam  oT  buiiian  testimony.**  Courtknat.  (Mr. 
Coorvsnay*!  nie«r  at  Dr.  Johnson**  opinion  on  transub- 
■tantiation  to  surely  uamnitiHl.  No  doubt,  if  there  were 
no  other  figurative  expresslpns  in  the  scriptures,  thto 
•inglp  text  must  have  been  understood  literally  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  any  other  raan  of  common  sense  ^  and  as  $o 
what  Mr.  Courtenay  adds  about  the  evidence  of  our 
sensee^  and  attributes  to  Mr.  Locke  and  Archbishop  TU- 
lotson,  th^  writers,  and  particularly  TUlotson,  appear 
to  limit  their  sssertlon  tn  doctrines,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  properly  within  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
Could  Mr.  Courtenay  doubt  that  TlUotsou  believed  in 
the  TWndilr?— Yet  how  stands  that  doctrine  with  the 
mere  evidence  of  our  senses  1— Ed.] 

1  Bee  his  conversation  with  Lord  Auehinleck.  Bm- 
w«Wt  Tmr,  anU.  vol.  I.  p.  458.— OoprTmav. 

a  See  the  Plrsi  Book  of  Samnel,  ch.  x.— QouaTan^T. 

3  "  And  I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  the  soul 
of  my  departed  wife,  beseeching  thee  to  grant  her  whatever 
is  best  in  her  pieseut  state.'*  Johnson^t  MeditaUtm*."- 
CovaTSMAT.  ,  , 

4  *'I  returned  home,  but  could  not  settle  my  jnind. 
At  last  I  read  a  chapter.  Then  went  down  about  six  or 
•even,  and  ate  two  cross-buns."  Meditatunui  p.  154.— 
Courtknat.  ^  '  ^      . 

5  "  I  fkited,  though  leas  rigoroosly  than  at  other  times. 
I  by  negligence  poured  some  milk  into  my  tea.**  Ibid. 
p.  146.  "  Yesterda/I  fasted,  as  I  have  always,  or  com- 
monly done,  since  the  death  of  T^tty:  the  fkst  was 
more  painful  than  usual.**— Courtrkay. 

(*  To  keep  a  JouraaL  To  begin  this  day  (September 
18th,  n6«).  ^        ■ 

«*To  spend  fouLhouri  in  study  every  day,  and  as  much 
more  as  I  can.  ^ 

«*  To  read  a  portion  of  scrip^re  hi  Greek  every  Sunday. 

«*To  rise  at  ei|?hL— Oct  3d.    Of  all  thto  I  have  done 

nSthing.*'     iWi— COURTRKAY.        ^   _,^.      ^^  .. 

7  *'  I  resolved  last  Easter  to  read,  within  the  year,  the 
whole  Bible;  a  great  part  of  wlrieh  I  had  never  k>oked 

upon."     Ar«W«t«m*^— COURTRMAT.  ^         «Wv        1 

8  "  I  have  never  yet  read  the  Apocrypha.  When  1 
Was  a  boy  I  have  read  or  heard  Bel  and  the  Dragon.** 
•Meditation».-Covti-nnxr.  th  to  not  Worth  whOe  to 
show  that,  In  several  of  the  foregoing  allusions,  that, verse 
abn»  to  often  a  mtorcpresentatlon  of  the  prose  »«/•», 
and  that  Mr.  Courtenay  pteys  the  mere  verbal  critic  on 
these  expressions,  white  the  tpirU  escapes  him.  If, 
Indeed  (as  from  Dr.  Sirahan's  preface  might  be  beHeyed), 
Dr.  Johnson  had  dtrerted  tkejmbUcation  of  these  "Med- 
itations** as  ad  exampte  of  hto  own  piety,  or  an  incen- 
tive to  that  of  others,  Mr.  Courtenay  might  have  been 
forgiven  If  he  had  made  hto  satire  still  more  poignant. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that,  after  the  explanations  g^ven 
(ante,  pre/kcc,  vol.  1.  p.  97,  and  U.  9rJ^*  J^^^SL 
Johnson  win  hereafter  receive  the  full  credit  for  the  piety 
Which  prompted  these  "  MeditaUons,**  without  any  of 
the  ridicule  or  obloquy  of  having  prepared  them  for  pub- 
Ueatlon. ^Eo.  1 

•  Bee  thD  Finrt  Book  of  Samuel,  ch.  v.  and  vi.,  In 
which  an  account  Is  given  of  the  punishment  of  the 
PhHtotlneefor  looking  Into  the  »*•— CoDaTRWAV. 

I  0  The  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  of  Oxford,  dlstlnjutohed  tor 
hto  answer  to  David  JIumc's  "Essay  on  Miraeles.**- 

CoOaTRNAY. 

I I  From  the  foUowlng  tetter  there  to  re«»nto  appre- 
hend that  Dr.  Adams  wouW  not  support  Mr.  StrahaI^  If 
he  should  add  thto  to  the  other  singular  aneodoies  that 
he  has  publisbed  relaUve  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
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A  coward  wish^  long  stigmatoed  by  fame. 
Devotes  Mecenas  to  eternal  shame  is ; 
Religious  Johnson,  flittire  life  to  gaih, 
Would  ev*n  submit  to  everlasting  pain : 
How  clear,  bow  stiong,  such  kindred  colours  paint 
The  Roman-  epicure  and  Christian  sahit ! 
O,  had  ^e  Lived  in  more  enlightenM  times, 
When  signs  from  heaven  proclaim^  Vile  mortals* 

crimes, 
How  had  he  groan'd,  with  sacred  horrors  pale, 
When  Noah's  comet  shook  her  angr^r  tail  is ; 
That  wicked  comet,  which  Will  Whiston  sworo 
Would  bum  the  earth  that  she  had  drown*d  be- 

ibreul 
Or  whan  Moll  Tofts,  by  throes  parturient  vex'd^ 
Saw  her  young  rabbits  peep  from  £sdras*  text  u ! 

"  OifoM,  9Sd  Oct.  1785. 

"  Ma.  UaaAH.— /«  your  loMt  wumtkU  review  of  b^okty 
«o«  ka6e  tueerted,  tkM  the  mMttoHon  of  Dr.  MaiaorCe 
^Profere  9m4  JbHtaJtione*  9ppmr»  to  kuoe  hoem  at  tka 
imetanee  ofDr.  Adame^  Mooter  of  Pembroke  CoUegOt 
Oxford.  7Xu,  /  tkint,  is  more  than  foa  are  warraiUed 
kff  tke  editer'e  pr^aee  to  oag  ;  and  ie  eo  far  f^vm  being 
tmoy  that  Dr,  Adaau  naoer  taw  a  One  of  ikeae  eompo' 
eiHono  brfore  tkeff  appeared  in  print,  nor  ooer  heard 
from  Dr.  Johneon^  or  the  fditor^  that  oaf  emeh  exieted* 
Had  he  keen  Qonenlted  about  the  publication^  he  ioevJd 
eertainlf  have  gioen  hie  voice  a^aintt  it ;  and  he  there- 
fore h4^ee  that  fan  unll  clear  htm,  m  as  publie  a  sum* 
nor  as  won  can,  from  being  any  way  aeeeesarg  to  it. 

«Wm.  Ai>AKs.*»-:-CouaTaKAY. 
12*'  Debilem  facito  manu, 
Di^bllOB  pede,  coxa. 
Tuber  adstrue  gibberum ; 
Lubricos  quate  dentes,  , 

Vita  dum  superest,  bene  est : 
,    Uanc  mihi,  vel  acuta 
Si  aedeam  cruce,  sustine.**— Sniae.  Eput. , 

Let  me  but  live,  the  famed  Macenas  cries. 

Lame  of  both  hands,  and  lame  la  feet  and  thighs;     . 

Hump-back'd  and  toothless ;— all  convulsed  with  pain, 

Ev*n.on  the  crosa,— ao  precious  life  remain. 

Dr.  Johnson,  la  his  last  ilhiess,  is  said  to  have  declared 
(in  the  presence  of  Doctors  H.  and  B.)  that  he  would  pre* 
ler  a  state  of  exlsteoce  in  ecemal  pain  to  anaihllaUon.— 
CouaTCNAVi  [Th9  Editor  finds  no  evidence  of  this,  and 
the  subsequent  testimony  of  Drs.  Heberden  and  B^ocklcs- 
by  inclines  blm  to  disbelieTo  it.  It  to  not  very  clear  here, 
whetlier  Mr.  Courtenay  meant  to  censwre  Johnson  for  a 
^  kindred  **  wtoh  lo  that  ot'  Mccenas,  or  to  prfM«  hha  as 
a  **  cbrtotian  saint,'*  for  aspiring  after  even  a  painAU  im- 
mortality :  bnt  *tto  really  or  no  importance.  AU  these  flip- 
pancies of  Mr.  Courtenay  may  be  regretted  on  hto  own 
"account,  but  th^  -cannot  ainet  the  eharacter  of  Dr. 
Johnson.— Ed.] 

13"  This  last  comeu  which  appeared  bi  the  year  1680^ 
I  may  well  call  the  most  remarkable  one  that  ever  ap- 
peared: since,  besldei  the  former  consideration,  I  shall 
presently  show,  that  it  to  oo  otlier  than  that  very  comet, 
which  came  by  the  earth  av  the  time  of  Noah's  deluae, 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  tlie  same.**  WkiatmCs  71ka- 
«ry  of  the  Earth,  p.  18B.— Coitrtcmat. 

I  4  "  Since  575  years  appear  to  be  the  period  of  the  com- 
at  that  caused  the  deluge,  what  a  learned  (Vlend,  wlw 
was  the  occasion  of  my  examination  of  thto  matter,  sug- 
gests, will  4eserve  to  be  considered ;  via.  Whether  the 
story  of  the  phosnix,  that  celebrated  emblem  of  the 
resurrection  in  christian  antiquity,  (that  It  returns  once 
after  five  centuries,  and  goes  tn  the  altar  and  city  of  the 
sun,  and  to  there  burnt :  and  another  arises  out  of  ito 
ashes,  and  carries  away  the  remains  of  the  former,  ita) 
be  not  an  allegorical  representation  of  this  comet,  whtoh 
returns  once  after  five  centuries,  and  goes  down  to  the 
sun,  and  to  there  vehemently  heated,  and  its  outward 
regions  dlmolved ;  yet  that  It  flies  off  again,  and  carries 
away  what  remains  after  that  terrible  burning,  Ac. ;  and 
whether- the  eat^lagration  and  renovation  of  thihgs, 
wiilch  some  such  comet  may  bring  on  the  earth,  be  not 
hereby  prefigured,  I  wiU  not  here  be  podtive :  but  I  own, 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  solution  <jt  thto  flunous  piece 
at  mythology  and  Meroglvphlcs,  as  Uito  seems  to  be,  thy. 
can  be  compared  with  It'*    Ibid.  p.  196^-CorraTaHAV.  - 

1  5  «"Tls  here  foretold  (by  Esdras)  that  there  should  b« 
eigna  fa  the  woman ;  and  before  all  othen  thto  predie- 
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To  lum  Kuh  mgpa^  preMred  by  mystick  gnoe, 
Had  shown  the  impending  doom  of  AdaiD*8  moa 

But  who  to  blaze  hia  frailties  feels  delight, 
When  the  great  Author  rises  to  our  si^C  7 
Whea  the  pure  tenour  of-  his  life  we  new, 
Himself  the  bright  exemplar  that  he  drew  t 
Whose  works  console  the  good,  instruct  the  wise, 
And  teach  the  soul  to  claim  herlundred  skiea. 

By  gratefcl  bards  his  liame  be  ever  sung, 
Whose  sterling  touch  has  fix*d  the  Englisfi  ton^el 
Fortune'*^  dire  weight,  the  pation*s  cold  disdain, 
^  Shook  ofl;   like   dew-drops   from  the    lion's 

mane  i ; »» 
Unknown,  unaided,  in  a  friendless  state  s. 
Without  one  sifiile  qf  favonr  from  the  great; 
The  bulky  tome  his  curious  care  refines, 
Till  the  great  work  in  full  perfection  shines^ 
His  wide  research  and  patient  skill  displays 
What  scarce  was  sketched  in  Anria's  eolden  days*; 
What  onljrleaming's  aggregated  Urn 
Slowly  accomplished  in  each  foreign  soil  4. 
Yet  to  the  mine  though  the  ridi  coin  he  trace, 
No  current  'marks  bis  early  essays  grade ; 
For  in  each  page  we  find  a  passy  store 
Of  English  buUion  mix'd  with  Latian  ore : ' 
In  solemn  pomp,  with  pedantry  combined, 
Heyents  the  morbid  sadness  of  his  mind  t  • 

tloa  b««  been  verifled  tn  the  famoiM  rtMU  woman  »f 
Swrreiff  in  the  days  of  King  George  I.  Thii  story  hoa 
been  m  unjuvtly  laughed  out  of  countenance}  that  I  mast 
distinctly  give  my  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  true,  and 
alleging  it  here  as  the  fulfllllng  of  this  ancient  prophecy 
iMfore  OS.  1st.  The  man-midwife,  Mr.  Roirard,  of  Go- 
dalmln,  Surrey,  a  person  of  very  great  honesty,  skill  and 
reputation  in  his  prof>3aBion,  attested  It.  It  was  believed 
by  King  Geoq^e  to  be  real ;  and  It  was  alsb  believed  by 
my  old  Mends,  the  speaker  and  Mr.  Samuel  Collet,  as 
they  iDklina  themselves,  and  was  generallv  by  sober  per- 
sons in  the  neighboarhood.  Nay,  Mr.  Molyneux,  the 
prince's  secretary,  a  very  inquisitive  person,  and  my  veiy 
worthy  ftiend,  aasarfed  me  he  had  at  first  so  great  a  diffi- 
dence in  the  trutlfrof  the  fact,  and  was  so  little  biaased  by 
the  other  believers,  even  by  the  king  himself,  that  b«  would 
not  be  satisfled  till  he  was  permitted  both  to  see  and 
feel  the  rabbit,  in  tkmt  very  P—V*  wknic«  we  all  msm 
imt»  tku  wwHUJ'^WhUtmC*  Memti/*,  vol.  li.  p.  110.— 
CouaTftMikf. 

1  <*  The  inenmbraaces  of  fortune  were  shaken  from  bis 
mind,  like  dew-drops  ftom  the  Jlon^s  mane."  Johmson's 
frefaee  to  hit  oiiHon  of  £A«ic«p0ar«.— Courtsrat. 

a  Every  reader  of  senstbillty  must  be  strongly  aflected  ' 
by  the  foUowlng  nathetic  passages :— "  Much  of  my  Ufa 
bias  been  lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease ;  much  has 
been  trifled  away,  and  much  has  always  been  spent  In 
provision  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  roe ;  but  I 
ahall  not  think  ray  emptoyment  useless  or  ignoble,  If  by 
my  aasistaiice  foreign'  natiosa  and  distant  ages  caln  ac^ 
crm  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  uadentand 
the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labours  afibrd  light  to  the 
rpposttofies  of  science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to 
Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to  Boyle.''— 'un  this  work, 
when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is  omitted,  lei  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  much  likewise  Is  performed  ;  and  ifaongh 
no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  au- 
tbour,  and  the  world  is  little  soUcitmia  to  know  whence 
I  proceeded  the  faults  of  that  which  it  condemns,  yet  h 
may  gratify  curiosity  to  Inform  it,  that  the  English  Dic- 
tionary was  written  with  little  assistance  of  tlie  learned, 
and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great;  notjn  the  soft 
obscurities  of  retb«ment,  or  under  the  shelter  of  acadent- 
Ic  bowers,  but  amidst  Inconvenience  and  distraction,  in 
sickness  and  In   sorrow.** .  Profau  to  Dr. 


ZMcClMMr*.— Coi7a'^B«AT. 

aSeeBwif 


viffs  letter  to  I^ord  Oxford  for  the  tnstttution 
of  an  academy  to'  improire  and  fix  the  En^toh  language 

— ^^UaTSHAV. 

4  The  great  Fi«Hdraftd  Italian  Dictionaries  Were  not 
the  productions  of  an  Individual,  but  were  oorapUed  by  a 
body  of  academieians  la  each  country .-r^onaTBicAV. 

i  **In  tfmea  and  regions  ao  dbOoincd  from  each  other, 


In  scientifick  phmse  ailbcls  to  wmA^ 

Form*d  on'Brown^s  tuigid Latin-Eng^sh  stylet; 

Where  oft  the  abstract  m  stiff  state  preaidesT, 

And  measured  numbers,  measured  periods  gnideic 

But  all  propiiety  his  Ramblem  mock, 

W  hep  Betty  prates  from  Newton  and  fioai  Loek^ 

WhMi'iio  diversity  we  trace  between 

Thelofty  moralist  and  gay  fifteen  t^ — 

Yet  genius  still  breaks  tfatrongh  the  encumbering 

phrase; 
Uis  taste-  we  censure,  but  the  work  we  praise : 
There  learning  beams  with  fancr's  brilliant  dyes^ 
Vivid  as  lights  that  gild  the  northern  skies  ; 
Man's  complex  heiart  he  bears  to  open  day, 
Cleai'  as  the  prism  unfolds  the  blended  my : 
The  picture  tiom  his  mind  asaumes  ila  hue, 
The  shade  *8  too  dark,  but  the  design  still  true. 

Tbioigh  Johnson's  merits  thus  1  freely  scan. 
And  paintihe-foibles  of  this  wondrous  man ; 
Tet  can  I  coolly  read,  and  not  admire. 
When  learning,  wit,  and  poetry  conspire 
To  shed  a  radiance  o*er  bis  moral  page, 
And  spread  trath*s  sacred  light  to  many  en  age ; 
For  all  his  works  with  innate  lustre  shine. 
Strength  all  his  own,  and  energy  divine: 
While  through  life's  mass  he  darts  his  pierang 

view,  • 

Uis  mind  expansive  to  the  object  grew. 

In  judgment  keen  he  acts  the  critic^s  put. 
By  reSson  proves  the  feelings  of  the  heart  • 
In  thousht  profound,  in  nature's  etndy  wise, 
§hows  from  what  source  out  fine  sensatioiis  rise; 
Wilh  truth,  precision,  fancy's  claims  defines, 
And  throws  new  splendour  o'er  the  poet's  lines*. 

When  specious  sophists  with  presumption  scan 
The  source  of  evil,  hidden  still  rirOm  man  lo ; 

that  there  can  scarcely  be  Imagined  any  commnnicatiaa 
of  sentiments,  either  by  commerce  or  traditkn,  baa  pre- 
vailed a  general  and  uniform  expectation  of  pmpiiiaUi^ 
God  by  corporeal  austerities,  of  antidpatiug  his  venfruica 
by  voluntary  inflictions,  and  appeasing  his  Justice  by  a 
speedy  and  cheerful  subiDission  to  a  less  penalty  whea  a 
greater  Is  incurred.**    RaMer^  No.  nO:--CorKTBif  jr. 

a  The  style  of  the  "  Itarablers  **  seems  to  have  been 
formed  on  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  "  Vnlipar  Enoia 
and  Christian  Morals.**  "  But  Ica  ip  water  congeaM  by 
the  fVigidity  of  the  air,  whereby  it  acquireth  no  new 
form,  but  rather  a  condstence  or  determination  of  ito 
deflSueney,  and  aroitietb  not  ha  essence,  but  conditloa 
of  Huiditv.  Neither  doth  there  any  thins  properly  coa- 
({laciate  out  water,  or  watery  humidltv,  for  the  detenni- 
nation  of  quicksilver  is  properly  fixation,  that  of  mift 
coagulation,  arid  that  of  oil  and  unctuous  bodies  only 
incrassatlon/*— Is  this  written  by  Bsown  or  Johnmn  9— 
CouaTBHAV.  TThis  ciiticilmi  Is  not  Just,  or  at  least  not 
well  placed.  Brown  la  treating  of  oeientific  effecM,  and 
uaes  learned  language ;  any  other  writer  would  probably 
have  done  the  same :  the  real  objection  Is  that  which  &lr. 
Courtenay  states  afterwards— namely,  that  Johnson  uses 
theae  learned  words  on  Inappropriate  occasions.— En.  J 

7  In  the  "  Ramblers  **  the  abstract  too.  often  occurs  in- 
stead of  the  concrete ;— one  of  Dr.  Jobnabn*a  peeuUarlUn. 

— CorRTEHAT. 

•  Be<< «' Victoria's  Letter,**  RamUe^^  No.  190.  "  I  Waa 
never  permitted  to  sleep  tiU  I  had  passnd  through  ih^  c(w- 
metiek  discipline,  part  of  which  was  a  regular  Inatiaiioa 

Krformcd  with  bean-flower  water  and  may-dews:  my 
ir  was  perfumed  with  a  variety  of  unguents,  by  some  ot 
which  it  was  to  be  tbickcncd,  and  1^  others  lo  tie  rurltd. 
The  aoftneas  of  my  handawas  secured  by  medicated 
giovefl,  and  my  bosom  nibbed  with  a  pomade  prepared 
by  my  mother,  of  virtue  to  discuss  dimples  and  dear  db 
coloratio»s.**--CoDKTXKAY. 

.  9  9e«  bis  admirable  " Livea  of  the  Poets,**  and  panic- 
ularly  his  disquisition  on  metaphysics  and  rel|gioua  po- 
etry .< — CotraTBMAT. 

10  See  his  review  of  Soame  Jenninn*B  [Jenyns]"  Eamr 
on  tha  Origin  of  Evil;  *'  a aasaterplece  of  eompositios. 
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Reme  Afabitii  Ulet  i,  -uul  ninl  j  hope 
To  rind  8k  John  and  hie  scholar.  Pope  « : 
Though  meCapbysiekBflpraad  the  ^oom  of  night, 
By  reason's  star  he  gukiss  our  aohia^  sight ; 
The  bounds  of  knowledge  najrks,  and  points  the 

To  pathless  wastes,  where  wilder'd  ssges  mUkj ; 
Where,  UIls  a  farthing  link-boy,  Jenyns  stands ; 
And  the  dim  torch  drops  from  his  foeble  hands. 

Impressiye  truth,  in  splendid  fietion  drest  a, 
Checks  the  Tain  wish,  and  calms  the  troubled 

breast; 
0*er  the  dark  mind  « tight  celestial  throws. 
And  soothes  the  angry  passions  toTspose  :   - 
As  oil  effused  iUnm^  and  smooths  the  deep4,. 
When  round  the  bark  the  swellingsurges  sweep.— 
With  various  stores  of  erudition  Traogbt, 
The  lirely  image,  the  deep  searching  thought. 
Slept  in  repose  ;---but  when  the  moment  press'd. 
The  bright  ideas- stood  at  ooc«  confessed  6 >; 
Instant  his  genius  sped  its  Ti^oroos  mys, 
And  o'-er  the  lettered  worid  difiu«ed  a  blaae^: 
As  womb*d  with,  fire  the  cloud  electrick  6ies, 
And  calmly  o*er  the'horizon  seems  to  rise ; 
Touched  by  the  pointed  steel,  the  lightning  flows. 
And  all  the  expanse  with  rich  «fiblgence  glows. 

Soft-eyed  compassion  with  a  look  benfgn, 
His  fervent  vows  he  ofieir'd  at  thy  shrine  ; 
To  gnilt,  to  woe,  the  sacred  debt  was  |iajd«, 
Andhelplees  female  blees*d  hb  pious  aid  ; 

^9lh  for  vlfoor  of  ilyto  sad  precUon  of  ideas.-^CouBTn- 

WAT. 

1  PoM*i,  or  rather  BoUnfbro|ce*a,  qrateai  waa  bor> 
rowed  nron  tbe  AnUan  metaptiyriclaiKrHToini'RRAT. 

2  The  ■ebeme  of  the  **  ^""tf  ^  Uma"  was  given  bj 
Lord  BoIlDKbroke  to  Pope.— Courtbiut.  [Dr.  Johnaoo 
doubtPd  this,  and  there  aeema  good  reaaon  to  believe 
that  BoUnghroke^a  eootrlbntlon  toWanla  the  Eaaay  on 
Man  haa  lieen  gi^atly  OTeraiated.— Eo.] 

3  See  that  anhHme  and  beautiful  tale,  "The  Prince  of 
AbftBtnia,**  and  "The  Rambler,"  No.  65, 904,  «bc  fcc— 

CODRTBHAT. 

4  "The  world  ia  diapoaed  to  call  tMa  a  diaeoveiy  of 
Dr.  Franklin*B  from  hiq  paper  inaerted  in  the  "  Philoaophi- 
cat  Tranaaetiona,**)  but  In  thia  thev  are  much  mistaken. 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Snd  other  natttrallsta  were  acquainted 
with  it—**  Ea  natura  eat  oiei^  ut  lueem  affbrat,  ae  traa* 
quiUat  omnia,  eriam  mare,  quo  non  allud  elemeotam 
Iraplacabiliiiaw'*  Mnmn.  tf  Hm  Btdet^  if  Mamekeiter. 
— CnurrEHAT. 

5  Dr.  JohnsQn*a  extraordinary  fbcility  of  eompoaidon 
•k  well  known  fhtm  many  drcumatancea.  He  wrote 
fbrty  pogea  of  tlie  "  Life  or  Savage  **  In  one  night  He 
composed  seventy  llnea  of  his  "  Imitation  of  the  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,'*  and  wrote  them  down  (h>m  memory, 
witliout  altering  a  word.  In  the  prologue  on  opening 
Drury-Iane  theatre,  be  changed  but  one  word,  and  that 
in  compllifent  to  Mr.  Garrick.  Some  of  his  "  Ramhiora  *' 
were  written  while  the  printer*a  messenger  was  waiting 
to  cariy  the  copy  to  the  press.  Many  of  tlie" Idlers'* 
Were  written  at  Oxford :  Dr.  Johnson  often  began  his 
task  only  Just  ia  thne  not  to  mlas  the  post,  and  aent 
awayjhe  paper  without  reading  it  over.-^ouaTVNAT. 

6  The  dignliied  and  alRietliw  letter  written  by  him  to 
the  Ui^(  fax  tlie  name  of  Dr.  Dodd,  aftiir  his  condemna- 
tion, is  justly  and,  I  bdleve,  universally  admired.  His 
benevolence,  Indeed,  was  uniform  and  unbounded.  I 
have  been  assured,  that  he  has  often  been  so  much 
affected  by  the  sight  of  several  unfortunate  women, 
whom  be  has  seen  almost  pedshing  in  the  streets,  that 
he  has  taken  them  to  his  own  liouse ;  had  them  attended 
with  care  and  tenderness;  and,  on  their  recovery, 
clothed,  and  plaoed  them  in  a  way  of  life  tn  earn  theta* 
bread  by  honest  industry.— Cocetbkav.  [See  safe,  p. 
9B5.  Such  a  circumstance  may  have  happened  once,  but 
It  is  abaurd  to  represent  it  as  hoMtuU  as  Mr.  Courtenay 
has  done.  Dr.  Johnson^  bouse  never  was  without  tlie 
superintendence  of  a  nspectaMs  lady,  who,  of  course, 
WQiiM  not  have  tolerated  any  frequent  practice  of  such 
faiefaltf  charity.— £0.] 


Snatch'd  from  disease,  and  wanCs  abandoned  crew, 
Despair  and  anguish  from  their  victims  flew : 
Hope's  soothing  balm  into  their  bosoms  stole, 
And  tears  of  penitence  restored  the  soul. 
But  hark,  ne  sings  I  the  strain  even  Pope  ad- 


Indienant  Virtue  her  f^n  bard  inspires ; 

Sublime  as  Juvenal,  be  pours  his  lays  7, 

And  with  the  Roman  shar^  congenial  praise  :-«- 

In  glowiqg  numbers  now  he  fires  the  s^. 

And  Shakspeare's  sun  relumes  the  doocUd  stage  8. 

So  full  his  mind  with  images  was  fraught, 
The  rapid  strains  scares  claim'da  second  uought| 
And  with  lii^e  ease  his  vivid  lines  assume 
The  garb  and  dignity  of  ancient  Rome.—.  , 
Let  college  eersemsn  flat  conceits  express, 
Trick*d  out  in  splendid  shreds  of  Virgil^s  dress ; 
From  playful  Ovid  cull  the  tinsel  phrase,    . 
And  vapid  notions  hatch  in  pilfered  lays  ; 
Then  with  mosaick  art  the  piece  combine. 
And  boast  the  glitter  of  enco  dulcet  line : 
Johnson  adventured  boldly  to  transfuse 
His  vigorous  sense  into  the  Latian  muse ; 
-Aspired  to  shine  by  unreflected  light, 
And  with  a  Romanes  ardour  think  and  write. 
He  felt  the  tuneful  Nine  his  bresst  inspire. 
And,  like  a  master^  waked  the  soothing;  •  lyre : 
Horatiao  strains  a  grateful,  heart  proclaim, 
While  Sky's  wild  locks  rssound  his  Thralia*n 

name.— 
Hesperia*s  plant,  in  some  less  skilful  hands, 
To  bkK>m  awhile,  factitious  heat  demands  ;, 
Thou^  glowing  Maro  a  faint  warmth  sopplies^ 
The  sickly  blossom  in  the  hot^bouse  dies  : 
By  Johnson's  genial  culture,  srt,  and  toil, 
Its  root  sbikes  deep,  and  owns  s  fosteiingsoil ; 
Imbibes  our  sun  throo^.all  its  swelling  veins, 
And  grows  a  nativs  ofBritannia's  plains. 

How  few  distiQ£uish'd  of  the  studious  train 
At  the  gay  board  their  empire  can  maintain  ! 
In  their  own  books  intomb*d  their  wisdom  lies  ; 
Too  dull  fortalk^  their  slow  conceptions  rise  : 
Yet  the  mute  author,  of  his  writinei  proud. 
For  wi^  unshown  claims  homage  from  the  crowd. 
As  thread-bare  misers,  by  mean  avarice  scbooPd, 
£xpect  obeisance  for  their  hidden  gold. — 
In  converse  ouick.  impetuous  Johnson  press'd 
His  weighty  to^ck,  or  sarcastick  jest : 
Strong  in  the  chase,  or  nimble  in  tne  turns  lo. 
For  victory  still  his  fervid  spirit  bums  ; 


7  »  Londoo,**  a  Sadrn,  aSd  »The  Vanity  of  Haman 
Wishes,**  are  both  Imitated  fhom  JuvenaL  On  the  pub- 
lication of  "London**  in  1738,  Mr.  Pope  was-so  muoh 
strucic  by  It,  that  he  dealrmi  Mr.  Dodsfey,  Ms  bookseller, 
to  find  out  the  authour.  Dodsley  having  aougrht  him  la 
vain  for  aome  time,  Mr.  Pbpe  said  be  would  very  soon  be 
detent  Afterwards  .Mr.  Richardson,  the  painter,  found 
out  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Pope  reooininended  bim  to 
Lord  Gower. — CotTmTBNAV. 

1 0ee  the  pittloKtie  spoken  by  Mr«  Oarttek  la  1747,  on 
the  opening  of  Dniry-lane  theatre^— CovaTcii at. 

9^^  Inter  igmotm  strepitus  lo^m»lmy  Ode  to  Jfn, 
TkrmU.-'CotmrtnM.rl   fSee  rate,  voLi.  p.379:— En.] 

1  •  ^  A  good  eontlnsed  speech  says  Bacon  in  hi*  ^Es- 
says*) without  a  good  speeeb  of  Inteilocation,  shows 
iiowness;  and  a  good  renfy,  or  aeoond  speech,  witliout 
a  good  settled  speech,  showttth  shaUowncas  SkMl  weak- 
aeas.    Aa  we  see  in  beasts,  I'        ' 


In  the  coarse,  an  yet  m'aiMsst  ta  ttsar  Ivra;  as  It  Is-bs- 
twizt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare.**  If  this  ohaervaiioa 
be  Just,  Dr.  Johnaon  is  an  eioeplion  to  the  rale ;  for  he 
was  ceitainly  aa  gtrvng  "  in  the  eoune,  as  nimble  ta  ths 
mm ;**  as  rrady  la. ** reply,**  as  in  "a  settled  speeoh.*'— 
OmjvnwAt.    fltae  sals,  vol.  L  p.  87ft.  n.    Xoid  8C 
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GENERAL  APPENDIX. 


Subtle  when  wrong,  inyineible  when  righ^ 
Arm'd  at  %11  points,  and  glorrins  in  his  migbt^ 
Qladiator  'ke,  he  traverses  the  held, 
And  strength  and  skill  compel  the  foe  to  yield. — 
Yet  hive  Iseen  htm,  with  a  mild^  air, 
Encircled  bv  the  witty  and  the  fair,^ 
Even  in  old  age  and  placid  mien  rejoice 
At  beauty's  smile,  and  beauty's  flattering  voice. — 
With  Reynblds'  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  true, 
So  fervent  Boswell  gives  him  to  our  view 
In  every  trait  we  see  his  mind  expand  ; 
The  master  rises  by  the  pupil*s  hand  ; 
We  love  the  writer,  praise  his  happy  vein, 
Graced  with  the  naivete  of  the  tege  Montatsne. 
Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  parts  display'd^ 
But  even  the  specks  of  character  p<lTtray'd  : 
We  see  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  smile 
Mark  the  lone  tree,  and  note  the  heath-clad  isle ; 
But  when  the  heroick  tale  of  Flora  charms  i. 
DeckM  in  a  kilt,  he  wields  a  chieAain^s  arms : 
The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain, 
A  nd  Samuel  sings,  '* The  kins  shall  have  his  ain  :*' 
Two  Georges  in  bis  loyal  zeal  are  shirr'd  a, 
A  gracious  pension  on\j  saves  the  third ! — 

By  nature's  gifts  ordain*d  mankind  to  rule, 
He,  like  a  Titian,  formed  his  brilliant  school ; 
And  taught  congenial  spirits  to  excel. 
While  from  his  Tips  impressive  Wisdom  fell. 
Our  boasted  Goldsmith  felt  the  sovereign  sway ; 
To  him  we  owe  his  sweet  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  fame's  proud  cliiThe  bade  our  Raphael  rise; 
Hence  Reynolds*  pen  with  Reynolds*  pencil  vies. 
With  Johnson's  flame  melodious  Bumey  glows  s, 
While  the  grand  strain  in  smoother  cadence  flows. 
And  thou^  Malone,  to  critick  learning  dear, 
Correct  and  elegant,  refined,  though  clear, 
By  studying  him,  first  form'd  that  classick  taste, 
Which  high  in  Shakspeare'sfane  thy  statue  plao'd. 
Near  iJohnson,Steeven8  stBnds,on  scenick  ground, 
Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profound. 
Ingenious  Hawkesworthfq  this  school  we  owe/ 
And  scarce  Uie  pupil  fVom  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  (Arts  *  accomplished  Jones  sublimes. 
And  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofty  rhymes : 
Harmonious  Jones  !  who  in  his  splendid  strains 
Sings  Camdeo^s  sports  on  Agra's  flowery  plains  ; 
In  Hindu  fictions  while  we  fondly  trace 
Love  and  the  Muses,  deck'd  with  Attick  graces. 
Amid  these  names  can  Boswell  be  forgot, 
Scarce  by  North  Britons  how  esteem'd  a  Scot  ? 

Helens  has  sfaice  infonned  tin  Editor,  tbat  1»is  tether,  Mr. 
flutherbert,  had  coaflrmed  to  htm  the  account  of  John- 
Son**  failure  at  the  Society  of  Arts.— Ed.] 

iThe  celebrate!   Flora  Hacdonald.     B^  Bcawiell's 

7Vltr.^<!oDRTSIfAT. 

s  See  note  4,  p.  590.— Coustbhat. 

3  Dr.  Burncy^i  "History  of  Mmick'*  is  cqaaily  dis- 
dnguished  for  elegance  and  perspiculQr  of  style,  and  for 
Bclentlflck  knowMge.— Coustsiiat. 

4  Sir  Wiinam  Jonet  prodaeed  that  learned  and  Inge- 
nioua  work.  »  Poeacoa  AalatiaB  Oonunentaril,"  at  a  very 
early  ease^— Courtbkat. 

s  "The  Hindu  Ood,  to  whom  the  following  poem  is 
addreiaed,  appeara  evidently  the  same  with  the  Grecian 
Ems  and  the  Roman  Cupido.  Hi«  Avourfte  place  of  i»- 
•ort  is  a  large  tract  of  country  round  Agra,  and  principal' 
ly  the  plains  of  Matnu  where  Krfahen  aho  and  the  nine 
uopla,  who  aie  clearly  the  Apollo  and  Mwn  of  the 
Creeks,  usually  spend  the  night  with  music  and  dance.** 
Preface  to  tke  Hfi$M  to  CbsuIm,  translated  Arom  the 
Hindu  language  Into  Persian,  and  re-translated  bv  Sir 
William  Jones.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  considering 
the  alitlquliy  and  earty  civHIaaiinn  of  Hlndoatan,  that 
both  the  philosophy  and  beautiAil  mythology  of  the 
Grireks  were  drawn  flrom  that  part  of  Asia.— CouaTXiiAT. 


Who  to  the  sag^  devoted  fnMB  his  yootliy 
Imbibed  from  mm  the  sacred  loive  oftnitli ; 
The  keen  research,  the  exercise  of  mindy 
And  that  best  art,  the  art  to^mow  mankindw— 
Nor  was  his  enersy  eonfined  alone 
TojQ^ndsarouna  hisphilosophick  tbrooe  ; 
Its  flbence  wide  ithproved  our  lettered  isle. 
And  lucid  rigour  mark'd  the  general  stylo: 
As  Nile's  moud  waves,  swol*n  from  their  ooiy  bed. 
First  o*er  tne  neighbouring  meads  majestlevpifead ; 
Till  gathering  force^  they  more  and  more  ezpaod. 
And' with  new  virtue  fertilize  the  land. 

Thus  sings  the  Muse,t(9  JohBson's  memory  jost, 
And  scatJters  praise  and  censure  o'er  has  dust ; 
For  through  eachcheeker'd  scene  a  contrast  rao. 
Too  sad  a  proof,  how  great,  how  weak  is  man ! 
Though  o'er  his  passions  conscience  held  the  rein. 
He  sliook  at  dismal  phtntoros  of  the  brain : 
A  boundless  faith  that  noble  mind  debased. 
By  piercing  wit,  eneigic  reason  graced  t 
A  ^nerotis Briton  t,  yet  heseem'd  to  hoM 
For  James's  grandson,  and  for  James's  Pope' 
Though  proudly  splenetick,  yet  idly  vain. 
Accepted  flattery,  and  dealt  disdain. — 
E'en  shades  like  these,  to  brilliancy  allied. 
May  comfort  fools,  and  curb  the  ssigs's  prides 

yet  learning's  aonk,  who  o'er  hie  foibles  movm, 
To  latest  time  shall  fondly  view  his  am  ; 
And  wondering  praise,  to  human  frailties  Uiml, 
Talents  and  virtues  of  the  brightest  kind  ; 
Revere  the  roan,  with  various  knowledge  stored. 
Who  science,  arts,  and  lifb'^  whole  sdieme  ex* 

piored  ; 
Who  firral]^  scorned,  when  in  a  lowly  slate. 
To  flatter  vice,  or  court  the  vain  and  great  s  ; 
Whose  heart  still  fell  a  sympathetick  glow, 
rrompt  to  relieve  man's  vanegated  woe  ; 
Who  even  share  his  talents  with  his  friends  s  • 
By  ndble  means  who  aimed  at  noble  ends  is ; 
Whose  ardent  hope,  intensely  fixed  on  high. 
Saw  future  bliss  with  intellectual  eye. 
Still  in.  his  breast  religion  held  her  sway, 
Disclosing  visions  of  celestial  day ; 

0  When  Dr.  Johnson  repeated  to  Mr.  BoaweO  Gold 
smith's  beautlftil  euloglum  on  the  RngHeh  nation,  b« 

g^ea   filled   with  team.     8e^  the  DlssenatJon  on    ibe 
ravery  of  the  English  common  Soldien,  at  the  end  of 
the  "  Idler.**— CocaraNAT. 

7  [This  imputation  is  verr  unjust.  Dr.  Johnaon  never 
^seemed  to  hope**  for  the  restoration  of  papal  aathoritv 
or  the  advance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relirtoo,  thoi^ 
he  very  naturally  and  property  respected  the  ladcr,  aa 
one.  of  the  great  classes  of  Christianity.— Ed.] 

8  It  is  observable,  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  pntx  a 
dedication  to  anyone  of  his  various  worfcs.— ToraTcxAT. 
["  His  cliaracter  lifted  him  into  so  much  consequence, 
that  it  occasioned  several  nspectaMe  writers  tn  dedicata 
their  works  to  him.  This  was  to  receive  soore  reverence 
than  he  paid.**  Tyen.  OemL  Mog.  F^h.  ITBS^  p.  86y— 
En.l 

sThe  papers  in  the  "Adventurer,**  sigafd  with  the 
letter  T.  are  cooimonly  attributed  to  oue  of  Dr.  John- 
son's earliest  and  most  intimate  fHends,  Mr.  Batfrarat; 
but  there  il  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Jolmson,  and  given  by  him  to  his  friend.  At 
that. time  Dr.  Johnson  was  himself  engaged  in  wrMns 
the  "  Rambler,**  and  could  in  allbrd  to  make  a  ptesenc 
of  his  labours.  The  various  other  pieces  that  he  gave 
away  have  bestowed  fame,  and  probably  fortune,  oo  sev* 
eral  persons. .  To  the  real  dlffgrace  of  some  <^  bis  cleri- 
cal (rlends,  forty  scrmoiia,  which  he  himself  telb  us  ha 
wrote,  have  not  yet  been  deferrM.— OorarsKAT*  [See 
on  both  the  poinu  alluded  to  In  this  note  ame,  toL  I. 
p.  96;  vol.  11.  p.  47S;  vol.  i.  p.  138;  and  vol.  U.  p.  IMw— 
Ed.] 

1  0  "  Who  noUe  ends  by  noble  moans  obtaliH.**— ISisv 
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And  mt  hb  flonl,  amidBt  this  vrorid  of  strife, 
The  bteet  reTenion  of  eternal  life : 
By  thie  dtepefled,  each  doubt  end  horror  0ies, 
And  calm  at  length  in  holy  peace  he  dies. 

The  sculptured  trophy,  and  imperial  bust. 
That  proudly  rise  around  his  haliowM  dust, 
Shall  mouldering  fall,  by  Time's  slow  haad  de- 

cay'd. 
But  the  bright  meed  of  virtue  ne'er  shall  fade. 
Exulting  geniuM  stamps  his  sacred  name, 
EnroH'tTfor  ever  in  the  dome  of  fame. 


VIL    . 

[Charaotbk  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Dr. 
HoRNE,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  published  in  the 
Olla  Podridat  and  referred  to  in  vol,  y.  p. 
453.] 

^  When  a  friend  told  Johnson  lluit  he  was 
much  blamed  for  having  unveiled  the  weakness  of 
Pope,  *  Sir,'  said  he,  '  if  one  man  undertake  to 
write  the  life  of  another,  he  undertakes  to  exhibit 
his  true  and  real  character ;  but  this  can  be  done 
only  by  a  faithful  and  accurate  delineation  of  the 
particulars  which  discriminate  that  character.' 

**  The  biographers  of  this  great  man  seem  con* 
scientiousl^  to  have  followed  the  role  thus  laid 
down  by  htm,  and  have  very  fairly  communicated 
all  they  knew,  whether  to  his  advaiftage,  or  other- 
wine.  M^ch  concern,  disquietude,  and  ofibnce 
have  been  occasioned  by  this  their  conduct  in  the 
minds  of  many,  who  apprehend  that  the  cause  in 
which  he  stood  forth  will  sufler  by  the  infirmities 
of  the  advocate  bein^  thus-exposed  to  the  prymg 
and  malivnant  eye  of  the  world* 

**  But  did  these  persons  then  ever  snpposOj  or 
did  they  inagine  that  the  worid  ever  supposed,' 
D''.  Johnson  to  have  been  a  perfect  character? 
Alas !  no :  we  alt  know  how  that  matter  stands,  if 
we  ever  look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  duly  watch 
the  current  of  our  own  thoughts,  works,  words, 
an.j  actions.  Johnson  was  npnest,  and  kept  a 
faithful  diary  of  these,  which  is  before  the  publ^:. 
Lot  any  man  do  the  same  for  a-  fortnight,  and 
publish  it ;  and  if,  after  that,  he  should  find  him- 
s«;lf  so  disposed,  let  him  'cast  a  stone.'  At  that 
hour  when  the  failings  of  all  shall  be  made  mani- 
fest, the  attention  of  each  individual  wiH  be  con- 
fined to  his  own. 

/*  It  is  not  merely  the  name  of  Johnson  that  is 
to  do  service  to  any  cause.  It  is  his  genius,  his 
learning,  his  good  sense,  the  Strength  of  his  reason- 
ings, and  the  happiness  of  his  illustrations.  These 
all  are  precisely  what  they  were;  once  good,  and 
always  good.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  self- 
denial  do  not  lose  their  force  because  he  fasted, 
nor  those  in  favour  of  devotion  because  he  said 
his  prayers.  Grant  his  failings  were,  if  possible, 
still  greater  than  these;  will  a  man  refuse  to  be 
^ided  by  the  sound  opinion  of  a  counsel,  or  re- 
sist the  salutary  prescription  of  a  physician,  be- 
cause they  who  give  them  are  not  without  their 
faults  7  A  man  may  do  so,  bnt  he  will  never  be 
accounted  a  wise  man  for  doing  it 

**  Johnson,  It  is  said,  was  superstitioas.  But 
who  shall  exactly  asoeitain  to  us  what  sopemti- 
lionis?    ThaRoDMUiitftischalged.wtthitby  the 


ohorch  of  England  man ;  the  chofchman  by  the 
presbyterian,.the  presbyterian  by  the  independent^ 
all  by  the  deist,  and  the  deist  by  the  atheist.  With 
some  it  is  superstitious  to  pray ;  with  others  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament;  with  others  to  believe  in  God. 
In  some  minds  it  sprmgs  from  the  most  amiable 
disposition  in  the  world—'  a  pious  awe,  and  fear 
to  have  ofiended ; '  a  wish  rather  to  do  too  much 
than  too  little.  Such  a  disposition  one  loves,  and 
wishes  always  to  find  in  a  friend  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  disagreeable  in  the  sight  of  him  who  made  us. 
It  argues  a  sensibilitjr  of  heart,  a  tenderness  of 
conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God.  Let  him  who 
finds  it  not  in  himself  beware,  lest  in  flying  from 
superstititm  hs  fall  into  irreligion  and  profaoeness. 

**  That  persons  of  eminent  talents'and  attain- 
ments in  literature  have  been  often  complained  of 
as  dogmaticiU,  boisterous,  and  inattentive  to  the 
rales  of  good  breeding  is  well  known.  'But  let 
us  not  expect  every  thins  from  any  man.  There 
was.no  oooasion  that  Johnson  should  teach  its  to 
tJance,  to  make  .bows  or  turn  compliments ;  he 
coilld  teabh  us  better  things.  To  reject  wisdom 
because  the  person  of  him  who  communicates  it 
is  imooath,  and  his  manners  are  inelegant, — what 
is  it  but  to  throw-  awav  a  pineapple,  and  assi^ 
for.  a  reason  the  roughness  of  its  coat  7  Who 
quarrels  with  a  botanist  for  not  being  ap  astrono- 
mer 7  or  with  a  moralist  for  not  being  a  mathema- 
tician 7  As  it  is  said,  in  concerns  of  a  much 
higher  nature^ '  £very  man  bath  his  gift — one  after 
this  manner,  and  another  after  that'  It  is  our 
business  to  profit  by  all,  and  to  learn  of  each  that 
in  which  each  is  best  qualified  to  instract  us. 

"  That  Johnson  was  generous  snd  charitable, 
none  can  deny.  But  he  was  not  always  judicious 
in  the  selectiop  of  his  objects :  distress  was  a 
sufficient  recommendation ;  and  he  did  not  sero- 
tinize  into  the  failings  of  the  distressed.  May  it 
he  always  my  lot  to  have  such  a  benefactor ! 
Some  are  so  nice  in  a  scrutiny  of  this  kind  that 
they  can  never  find  any  proper  objects  of  their 
benevolenoe,  and  are  necessitated  to  save  their 
money.  It  should  doubtless  be  distributed  in  the 
best  manner  we  are  able  to  distribute  it ;  but  what 
would  become  of  us  all^  if  he  on  whose  bountv 
all  depend  should  be  extreme  to  mark  that  which 
is  done  amiss  7 

"  It  is  hard  to  judge  any  man,  without  a  due 
consideration  of  aU  circumstances.  Her^  were 
stupendous  abilities  and  suitable  attainments ;  but 
then  here  werb  hereditary  disorders  of  body  and 
mind  reciprocally  aggravating  each  other— a 
scrofulous  frame,  and  a  melancholy  temper :  hero 
was  a  life,  the  greater  part  of  which  passed  in 
making  provision  forthe'day,under  the  pressure 
of  poverty  and  sickqess,  sorrow  and  anguish. 
So  far  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  these  as  to  do 
what  Johnson  did,  required  very  great  strength  of 
mind  indeed.'  Who  can  say  tha^  in  a  like  situa- 
tion, he  should  long  have  possessed  or  been  able 
to  exert  it  7 

"  From  the  mixture  of  power  and  weakness  in 
the  composition  of  this  wonderful  man,  the  scholar 
should  le^rn  humility.  It  was  designed  to  correct 
that  pnde  which  ^reat  parts  and  great  learning 
are  apt  to  produce  m  their  possessor.  In  him  it 
had  the  desired  efiect  For  though  consciousness 
of  miperbrity  might  sometimes  induce  him  t$ 
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carry  >t  high  with  man  (and  eTen  tliia  was  mndi 
abated  in  the  latter  part  of  life),  his  devdtioDs 
have  shown  to  the  whole  world  now  humbly  be 
walked  at  all  times  with  hia  GN>d. 

^  His  example  may  likewiae  ^ncoaraes  thoae 
of  timid  and  gloomy  diflpoaitioha  Hot  to  despond, 
when  they  reflect  tnat  the  vigoar  of  such  an  In- 
tellect could  not  preserre  its  posseaaor  from  the 
depredations  of  melancholy.  Tber  will  cease  to 
be  surpriaed  and  ahirmed  at  the^degree  of  their 
own  sufferings  :  they  will  resolve  ta  bear  with 
patience  and  resignatroif' 'the  malady  to  which 
tbev  find  a  Johnson  subject  as  w^IT  as  themaelvea : 
and  if  they  want  words  in  which  to  ask  relief  from 
him  who  alone  can  give  it^  the  Qtd  of  mercy  and 
Father  of  all  comfort,  language  afiblda  no  finer 
than  those  in  -which  his  pmyers  are  concerred. 
Child  of  sorrow^  whoever  thou  art^  use  then ;  and 
be  thankful  that  the  man  ensted  by  whose  means 
thou  hasfthem  to  use. 

*<  His  eminence  and  his  feme  must  of  course 
have  excited  envy  and  malice ;  but  let  envy  and 
malice  look  at  his  infirmities  and  hia'charitiesy 
and  they  will  quickly  melt  into  pity  and  love. 

«  That  he  should  not  be  conscious  of  the  abili- 
ties with  which  Providence  had  bleesed  him  waa 
impoaaible.  He  felt  hie  own  powers ;  he  felt 
what  he  was  capable  of  having  performed ;  and 
be  saw  how  little,  comparatiicely  speaking,  he  had 
peiformed.  Hence  hia  apprehensions  on  the  near 
prospect  of  the  account  to  be  made,  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  constitutionaj  and  morbid 
melancholy,  which  often  excluded  from  his  sight 
the  bright  beams  of  divine  mercy.  May  those 
beams  ever  shine  upon  us!  But  let  them  not 
cause  us  to  forget  that  talents  have  been  bestowed 
of  which  an  acoannt  must  be  rendered,  and  that 
the  fate  of  the  *  unprofitable  servant*  mav  justly 
beget  apprehensions  in  the  stoutest  mind.  The 
indolent  man  who  is  without  such  apptehensione 
has  never  yet  considered  the  subject  as  he  ought 
For  one  person  who  fears  death  (oo  much,' there 
are  a  thousand  who  do  not  fear  it  enough,  nor 
have  thought  in  earnest  about  it  Let  us  only 
put  in  practice  the  duty  of  8elf-«xamination  ;  let 
us  inquire  into  the  success  we  haV)»  experienced 
in  our  war  against  the  passions,  or  even  againet 
undue  indulgence  of  the  common  appetitea—eat- 
in^  drinking,  and ^sleepin^^  we  shall 'Soon  per- 
ceive how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  form  rssolutions 
than  to  execute  them,  and  ahall  no  hmger  find 
occasion,  perhaps,  to  wonder  at  the  weaknees  of 
Johnson. 

"  On  the,  whole,  in  the  memoirs  of  him  Chat 
have  been  published,  there  are  ao  many  witty 
sayings  and  so  many  wiae  onea,  by  wmch  the 
world,  if  it  ao  please,  may  be  at  once  enteKained 
and  improved,  that  I  do  not  regret  their  publica* 
tiotL  In  thia,  as  in  all  other  instancea,  We  are  to 
adopt  the  good  anfl  reject  the  evil.  The  little 
stones  of  his  oddities  and  his  infirmities  in  commota 
life  will,  af^ar  a  while,  be  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten ,'  but  his  writinga  will  live  for  ever,  sClll 
more  and  more  studied  and  admired,  while  Bri^ 
ons  shall  continue  to  be  cfaalvcteriaed  by  a  love 
of  elegance  «nd  sublimity,  of  good  sense  and 
virtue.  The  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  the 
steadfastness  of  his  faith,  aitd  the  fervour  of  hia 
charity,  forbid  us  to  d<rab^  that  bis  san  set  ta 


douda  t6  rise  without  tfaera  ?  and  of  iliia  let  m 
always  be  mindful,  that  evenr  one  wb^  w  made 
better  by  his  books  will  aiid  a  wicatb  to  im 
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[Diary  of  ,!>&.  Johmsoit's  last  fDnte,  by 
J.  HooLEi  Eeq.—referred  to  amU^  p. 
486.]  ^ 

«  Saturday,  Nov.  80, 1784— This  eve-^ 
ning^  about  eight  o^dock,  1  paid  aviait  2****!^ 
to  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  I  a&C' 
fbund  very  ill  and  in  great  dejection  of  p.  ua. 
spirits.  We  had  a  moat  affectin^con  ver- 
sation  on  the  subiect  of  religion,  in  which  he  es- 
hoKed  me,  wjth  the.  greatest  warmth  of  kiodneaa, 
Xp  attend  closely  to  every  religious  duty,  and  par- 
ticularly enforced  the  obligalioD  of  private  prayer 
and^receivMs  the  aacraneht  He  desired  me  to 
istay  that  nignt.and  join  in  prayer  with  him ;  add- 
in|^  that  be  alwaya  went  to  prayer  every  night 
with  hia  man  Francia.  He  conjured  me  to  read 
and  meditate  upon  the  Bible,  and  not  to  throw  it 
aaide  far  a  play  or  a  novel  He  said  he  bad  him- 
self lived  m  great -ne^senca  of  religion  and 
worship  for  forty  yeara ;  that  he  had  neeleeted  to 
read  hia  Bible,  and  had  often  reflected  what  be 
could  hereailer  say  when  be  ahpiild  be  asked  why 
he  had  not  read  it.  He  begged  me  repeatedly  to 
lei  his  preaent  aitnation  have  due  efleet  upon  ne^ 
and  adviaed  me,  when  I  got  home,  to  note  down 
in  writing  what  had  pasMd  between  us,  adding; 
that  what  a  man  writea  ia  that  manner  dweC 
upon  hia  miod.  He  said  many  things  that  I  can- 
not now  recollecty  but  all  delivered  with  the 
utmost  fervour  of  religioaa  leal  and  personal  mSco- 
tion.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  hia  aerrant 
Francis  came  up  staira  :  he  then  aaid  we  would 
all  so  to  prayers,  and,  deairing  roe  to  kneel  down 
by  ius -bed-side,  be  repeated  several  prayera  with, 
great  devotion..  1  then  took  my-leave.  He  thai 
praated  me  to  think  of  all  he  had  aaid,  and  to 
commit  it  to  writing.  I  asaared  him  I  wonld. 
He  aeized  my  hand  with  much  warmth,  and 
repeated,  ^  Promiae  me  you  will  do  it : '.  on  wbidi 
we  parted,  and  I  engaged  to  see  him  the  next 
day. 

*<  Sunday,  Nov.  81.— About  noon  I  again  vie- 
ited  him  :  Jbund  him  rather  better  and  eaaier,  his 
spirits  mere  raiaed,  and  hia  eonveraation  more 
disposed  to  general  subjects.  When  I  came  in» 
he  a,sked  if  t  had  done  what  he  deaired  (mean- 
ing the  nofmg  down  what  paaaed  the  night  be- 
fore) ;  and  upon  my  aaying  that  I  had»  he  pieseed 
my  hand,  and  aaid  eamesUy,  <  Thank  yon.*  Oar 
discourse  thep  grew  more  cheerful  He  told  oie^ 
with  apparent  (Meaaure,  that  he  beard  the  Empress 
of  Russia  had  ordered  the  Rambler  to  be  transla- 
ted into  the  Russian  language,  and  that  a  copy 
would  be aent him.  Before weparted, he pn( into 
my  hands  a  little  book,  by  Fleetwood,  on  the 
saerament,  which  he  told  me  he  had  been  the 
means  of  introdudttg  to  the  Univeisity  of  Oxfoid 
by  recommending  it  to  a  young  atodent  there. 

« Monday,  Nov.  S8.— Visited  the  Doctor: 
fbond  him  seemingly  better  of  bis  connlainta^  bm 
extremely  low  and  dejaded.  •  I  aat  by  him  CiX 
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he  fell  asleep,  tnd  toon  -after  left  him,  as  he 
aeemed  liUJe  diapoeed  to  talk  ;  and,  on  my  going 
away,  he  said  ^mphaticaliy,  '  I  am  Tery  poorly 
indeed ! '  . 

« Tuesday,  Not.  83.— Called  about  eleren: 
the  Doctor  not  up  i  Mr.  i  Gardiner  in  the  dining- 
room  :  tfie  t>octor  soon  came  to  us,.and  aeemed 
more  cheerfol  than  the  day  before.  He  spoke  of 
his  design  to  invite  a  Mra.  Hall  s  to  be  ^ith  him. 
and  to  offer  her  Mra  Williama'a  room.  Galled 
a^in  aliout  three:  found  him  quite  oppressed 
with  company  that  morning,  therefbre  left  him  di- 
rectly. 

«  Wednesday,  Nov.  84.-<;al1ed  aboOt  svren 
in  the  evening:  found  himvervill  and  very  low 
indeed.  He  said  a  thought  haa  stmck  him'  that 
his  rapid  decline  of  heal3i  and  strength  might  be 
partly  owing  to  the  town-  air,  and  spoke  of  getting 
a  lodginv  at  Islington.  I  sat  witn  him  tul  p^t 
nine,  and  then  took  my  leave. 


•*  Thursday,  Nov.  95.— About  thre«in  the  af%eiw 
ioon  was  told  that  he  had  desired  thatday  to  aee 
no  company.    In  the  evening,  about  eight,  oaHed 


with  Mr.  .Nicol  s,  and,  to  our  great  aurprise,  we 
fouiid  him  then  setting  out.  for  laKngton,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  8trahan*s.  He  cotald  scarce  speak* 
We  went  with  him  down  the  coort  to  the  coach. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  servant  Frank  and 
Mr.  Lowe  the  painter.  '  I  ofiered  myself  to  ^ 
with  him,  but  he  declined  it 

**  Friday,  Nov.  86.— Called' M  his  house  about 
eleven :  heard  he  was  much  better,  and  had  a 
better  night  than  he  had  knowii  a  great  while,  and 
was  expected  home  that  day.  Cailed  again  in  the 
afternoon — ^not  so  well  as;  he  was,  nor  expected, 
home  that  night* 

** Saturday,  Nov*  87. — Galled  again  about  noon: 
heard  he  was  much  worse  :  went  immediately  to 
laltngton,  where  I  found  him  extremely  bad,  and 
scarce  able  to  speak,  with  the  asthma.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  and  Mra.  Stra- 
han,  were  widi  him.  Observing  that  we  said  little, 
he  desired  that  we  would  not  constrain  onnelves, 
though  he  was  not  able  to  telk  with  us.  Soon 
after  he  said  he  had  aomething  to  say  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  on  which  we  tmmdiaferv  went  down 
into  the  parlour.  Sir  John  soon  followed  us,  and 
aaid  he  had  been  speaking  about  his  will.  Sir 
J<^n  sterted  the  idea  of  proposing  to  him  to  make 
it  on  the  spot,'  that  Sir  John  should  dictate  it,  and 
that  I  should  write  it  He  went  up  to  propoee  it, 
and  soon  came  down  with  the  Doctor's  accept- 
ance. The  will  was  then  begun  ;  but  before  we 
proceeded  far,  it  being  neceasary,  on  account  of 
some  alteration,  to  begin  a^n,  Sir  John  asked 
the  Doctdr  whether  he  would  choose  to  make  any 
introductory  declaration  reapecting  his  faith.  The 
Doctor  aaid  he  would.  Sir  John  further  asked  if 
he  would  make  any  declaration  of  his  being  of 
the  church  of  England :  to  which  the  Doctor  aaid 
'lATo/'  but,  teking  a  pen,  he  wrote  on  a  paper 
the  following  words,  which  he  delivered  to  Sir 
John,  deairing  him  to  keep  it :  *l  commit  to  the 
infinite  merciea  of  Almighty  Gud  my  soul,  pollu- 
ted with  many  sins ;  but  puriied,  I  trust,  with 
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repentanoe  and  the  death  of  Jesns  Ghriat'  While 
he  was  at  Mr.Strahan%  Dr.  Brocklesby  came  in, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  pot  the  question  to  him,  whether 
he  thought  he  eould  live  six  weeks  7  ta  which 
Dr.  Brocklesby  returned  a  Yery  doubtful  answer, 
send  soon  left  ua.  After  dinner  the  will  was  6n- 
ished,  and  about  six  we  came  to  town  in  Sir 
John '  Hawkins^  earriage;  Sir  John,  Dr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Ryiand  (who  came  in  aftinr  dinner), 
and  myself.  The  Doctor  appeared  much  better 
Hi  the  way  home,  and  talked  pretty  cheerfully. 
Sir  John  took  leave  of'ua  at  the  end  of  BoH-court, 
and  Mr.  Ryiand  and  myself  went  tSo  his  house 
with  the  Doctor,  who  began  to  *]grow  very  ill 
a^n.  Mr.  Ryiand  aoon  left  us,  and  I  remained 
with  the  Doctor  till  Mr.  Sastres  came  in.  We 
staid  with  him  about  an  boar,  when  we  left  him 
on  his  saying  he  had  aoiAe  busioeaa  to  do.  Mr. 
Sastre^  and  myaelf  went-  together  homewards, 
dieooursing  on  the  dangeroua  atate  of  our  friend, 
wheh  it  waa  resolved  that  Mr.  Saatres  should 
write  to  Dr.  HebeMen ;  but  going  to  his  house 
that '  ni^t,  he  fortunately  found  mm  at  home, 
and  he  promised  to  be  with  Dr.  Johnaon  next 
morning 

«<  Sunday,  Nov.  88«— Went  to  Dr.  Johnaon's 
about  two  o^cloek :  met  Mra.  Hoole  coming  fronu 
thence,  aa  he  was  asleep :  took  her  back  wiui  me : 
found  Sir  John  Hawkma  with  him.  The  Doc- 
toi«a  oonveraation  tolerably  cheerful.  Sir  John 
reminded  him  that  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
leave  some  email  memoriala  to  hia  friends,  par- 
ticularly a  Polyglot  Bible  to  Mr.  Langton ;  and 
naked  if  they  ahould  add  the  codicil  then.  The 
Doctor  replied,  *  he  had  forty  things  to  add,  but 
could  fiot  do  it  at  that  time.'  Sir  ^hn  then  took 
his  leave.  Mr.  Saptrea  tsame  n«al  into  the  dining- 
room,  ^here  I  was  with  Mrs.  Hoole.  Dr.  John- 
sdn  hearing  that  Mrs.  Hoole  was  in  the  next  room, 
desired  to  see  her.  He  received  her  with  great 
'affection,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said  nearly 
these  words :  '  I  feel  ^at  tenderness  (br  jou : 
think  of  the  situation  m  which  yon  aee  me,  pro6t 
fcnr  it,  and  God  Almighty  keep  you  for  Jesus 
•Cfhrist'a  aake,'  Ameii.*  He  then  aaked  if  we 
would  both  stey  and  dine  with  him.  Mrs.  Hoole 
said  she  could  not ;  but  f  agreed  to  stay.  Upon 
my  saving  to  the  Doctor  that  Dr.  Heberdeti 
would  be  with  him  that  morning,  hia  answer  was, 
'  Qod  has  called  me,  and  Dr.  Heberden  comes 
too  late.*  Soon  after  this  Dr.  Heberden  came. 
While  he  was  there,  we  heard  them,  from  the 
other  room,  in  earnest  discourse,  and  found  that 
they  weretelking  over  the  affair  4  of  theK— g 

and  C n  ».  .  We  overheard  Dr.  Heberden 

ray, '  AH  you  did  was  extremely  proper/  After 
Dr.  Heberden  wss  gone,  Mr.  Sastrea  and  I  re- 
turned into  the  chamber.  Dr.  Johnson  complained 
that  sleep  thia  day  had  powerful  dominion  over 
him,  that  he  flaked  with  gr^t  difficulty,  and  that 
probably  he  ahould  go  off  in. one  of  theae  par- 
oxyama.  Afterwarda  he  said  that  he  hoped  his 
sleep  .was  the  effect  of  opium  token  aome  days  be- 
fore^ which  might  not  be  worked  off.    We  dined 


4  This  aUndes  to  an  applleatkm  aiads  for  aa  Ineroesa 
to  enable  Um  to  90  to  Italyz-J.  Hools. 
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9  [Sie;  butprobaUv  inerror  of  the  pren  for  C     ■  ■  r 
leanliigtlMKbf  andLofdCliaacelkir:  see  aa<«,  p.  413. 
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i  Doctor,  BAr.  Sastret^  Mra.  Daviefl^ 
a&3  oiyselfk  He  «to  a  pretty  gpod  dinner  with 
•eemio^  appetite,  but  appeanng  ratlMr  impatient, 
and  buiag  aaked  unaeceseary  and  frivoloue  quea- 
tiona,  he  said  he  often  thought  of  Macbeth,— 

*  Ctueition  enrasea  him.'  He  retired  immediately 
after  dinner,  and  we  soon  weat^  at  his  desire  (Mr. 
Sastres  and  myself),  and  sat  with  him  till  tea. 
He  said  little,  bat  dosed  at  -times.^  At  mz  he  or- 
dered tea  for  us,  and  we  went  out  to  drink  it  with 
Mrs.  Davies ;  but  the  Doctor  drank  none.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Ashbume,  came  soon  after; 
and  Dr.  Johnson  desired  our  attendance  at  pray- 
ers, #hich  were  read  by  Dr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Ryland 
eame  and  sat  some  time  with  him :  he.  thought 
him  much  better.  Mr.  Sastres  and  I  continued 
with  him  the  rdmainder  of  the  evening^  when  he 
exhorted   Mr.  Sastres  in  nearly  these  words: 

*  There  is  no  one  who  has  shown  me  more  atten- 
tion than  you  have  done,  and  it  is  now  rieht  you 
should  claim  some  attention  from  me!  You  are 
a  young  man,  and  are  to  struggle  through  Hfe : 
you  are  in  a  profession  that  I  dare  say  you  will 
exercise  with  great  fidelity  and  innocence ;  biit 
let  me  exhort  you  always  to  think  of  my  situation, 
which  must  one  day  be  yoqrfe :  always  remember 
that  life  is  short,  and  that  eternity  never  ends  I 
I  say  nothing  of  your  religion ;,  for  if  you  coosci- 
ontiously  keep  to  it,*!  have  little  doubt  but  you 
may  be.  savea :  if  you  read  the  controversy,  I 
think  we  have  the  right  on  our  side ;  but  if  you 
do  not  read  it,  .be  not  persuaded,  from  any  worldly 
consideration,  to  alter  the  religion  in  wflich  you 
were  educated  :  change  nor,  but  from  conviction 
of  reason.'  He  then  >most  strongly  enforced  4he 
motives  of  vistue  and  piety  from  the  consideration 
of  a  future  atat^  of  reward  and  punishroent,4nd 
concluded  with,  *  Remember  all  this,  and  God 
bless  you!  Write  dovtrn  what  I  have  said — I 
think  you  are  the  third  person  I  have  bid  do  this  i.' 
At  ten  o'clock  he  dismissed  us,  thanking  us  for  a 
visit  which  he  said  could  not  have  been  very 
pleasant  tQ  us.  -      . 

"Monday,  Nov.  59.— CaHfed  with  my  son 
about  eleven  :  saw  the  Doctor,  who  said,  *  You 
must  not  now  stay ; '  but  as  we  were  going  away, 
he  said,  *l  will  get  Mr.  Hoole  to  come  next 
Wedn^ay  and  read  the  Litany  to  me,  and  do 
you  and  Mrs.  Hbole.come  with  him.'  He  ap- 
peared very  ill.  Returning  from  the  city  I  called 
a^ain  ta  inquire,  and,  heard  that  Dr,  Butter  was 
With  him.  In  the  eveniog,  about  eight,  called 
again  and  just  saw  him ;  but  did  not  stay,  as 
Mr.  Langton  was  with  him  on  busiujess.  1  met 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  goin^  away* 
.  "  Tuesday,  Nov.  30.— Called  twice  this  morn- 
ing, but  did  not  see  him :  he  was  much  the  same. 
In  the  evening,  between  six  and  seven,  went  to 
his  house :  found  there  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Sastres, 
and  Mr.  Ryland  :  the  Doctor  being  asleep  in  the 
chamber,  we  went  all  to  tea  and  coffee,  when  the 
Doctor  came  in  to  us  rather  cheerfi:^!,  and  entering 
said,  '  Dear  gentlemen^,  how  do  you  do  7  '  He 
drank  cotTee,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  conversar* 
tion,  said  that  he  recollected  a  poem  of  his,  niade 
8on)e  years  ago  on  a  young  gentleman-  coming  of 
age.    He  repeated  the  whole  with  great  spirit : 

I  The  other  two  were  Dr.  Brockleiby  and  myself.— J. 


it  consisted  of  about  fiflceii  or  nxteen  atensaa  of 
four  lines,  in  alternate  rhyme.  He  aaid  he  had 
only  repeated  it  once  sinoe  he  composed  it,  and 
that  he  never  gave  but  one  copy.  He  said  several 
excellent  things  that  evening,  and  atnoog  the 
rest,  that '  scruplea  made  many  men  BMserable, 
but  few  men  good.'  He  spoke  of  the  afTectalion 
that  men  had  to  accuse  themselves  of  petty  faults 
or-weaknesses,  in  order  to'  exaft  tbemaelves  into 
notice  for  any  extraordinary  talents  which  they 
might  posRCss  ;  and  instanced  in  Waller,  which 
he  said  he  would  record  if  he  lived  to  revise  fcda 
life.  Waller  was  accustomed  to  aay  ihafr  his 
memory  waa  so  bad  he  ^rou]i  sometimc-s  forget  to 
repeat  his  grace  at  table,  or  the  Lord*a  prayer, 
perhaps  that  people  might  wonder  at  what  he  did 
elae  of  gr^at  moment ;  for  the  Doctor  observed, 
that  no  -man  takes  upon  himself  small  blemishes 
without  aupposing  that  great  abilities  are  attribu- 
ted to  him ;  and  that,  in  short,  this  affectation  of 
candour  or  jpodesty  was  but  anothcr-ktnd  of  indi- 
rect self-prsise,  and  bad  its  foundation  in  vanity. 
Frank  bringing  him  a  kiote,  aa  be  opened  it  he 
said  an  odd  thought  atruck  him,  that  'one  should 
receive  nb  letters  in  the  grave  a.'  His  talk  wasm 
general  very  serious  and  devou.t,  thoygh  occaaioo- 
ally  cheerful :  he  said,  '  You  are  all  serious  men, 
and  I  will  tdl  you  SQmeihins.  About  two  years 
since  I  feared  tpat  I  had  neglected  €h>d,  and  that 
then  I  had  not  a  mind  to  give  hinr;  on  which 
I  Set  about  to  read  Thomas  i  Eempis  in  Low 
Dutch,  which  I  accomplished,  and  thence  I  judged 
that  my  mind  was  not  impaired.  Low  Dutch 
having  no  affinity  with  any  of  the  langoagea 
which  I  knew.'  With  respect  to  his  recovery,  be 
seemed  to  think  it  hopeless.  There  waa  to  be  a 
consultation  of  physicians  next  day :  he  wiiahed 
to  have  his  legs  scarified,  to  let  out  the  water ;  but 
this  his  medical  frienda  oppoaed,  and  he  submit- 
ted to  their  opinion,  thou^o  he  said  he  waa  noC 
satisfied.  At  half  past  eight  he  dismiesed  os  all 
but  Mr.  Langton.  I  first  asked  him  if  my  sod 
should  attend  him  next  day,  to  read  the  Litany, 
as  .he  had  desired ;  but  he  declined  it  on  account 
of  the  expected  consultation.  We  went  away, 
leaving  Mr.  Langton  and  Mr.  DesmonliDa,\ 
young  man  who  was  employed  in  copying  his 
Latin  epigrams. 

*^WednesdaT>  Dec  1. — At  his  house  in  the 
evening :  dranR  tea  and  co^ee  with  Mr.  Saptrcs, 
Mr.  Desmoulins,  and  Mr.s  Hall :  went  into  the 
Doctor's  chamber  sAer  tea,  when  he  gave  me  an 
epitaph  to  copy,  written  by  him  for  his  father,  mo- 
ther, and  brother.    He.  continued  much  the  aannc. 

"  Thursday,  Dec.  2.— Called  in  the  morning  and 
left  the  epitanh :  with  him  in  the  evening  about 
seven  ;  founo  Mr.  Langton  and  Mr.  De»mouUns; 
did  not  see  the  Doctor ;  he  was  in  his  chamber, 
and  afterwards  engased  with  Dr.  Scott 

"  Friday.  Dec  3.-^aIled  ;  but  he  wished  not 
to  see  any  body.  Consultation  of  physicians  to 
be  held  that  day  :  called  again  in  the  evening ; 
found  Mr.  Langton  with  him ;  Mr.  Sastres  ana  I 
went  together  into  his  chamber ;  he  was  extreme- 


9  This  note  wu 
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Mr.  Davira  tbc  bookMllcr,  «ad 


mendoned  a  present  .of  Mxoe  pork :    vpoo  which  the 
Doctor  Raid.  In  a  manner  that  seemed  as  if'he  tboi^rhi  tt 
111  timed.  "Too  much  of  this,**  or  some  snch  ez] 
-rJ.  Boole. 
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I7  low.  '  I  am  very  bad  indeed,  deer  gentlemen,' 
he  said  ;  *  very  bad,  very  low,  very  oold,  and  I 
think  I  find  my  life  to  fail  In  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  disniisaed  Mr.  Sastres  and  roe ;  but 
called  me  back  again,  and  said  tliat  next  Sunday, 
if  he  lived,  he  designed  to  take  the  sacrament) 
and  wished  me,  my  wife,  and  son  to  be  there.  We 
left  Mr.  Langton  with  him. 

*'  Saturday,  Dea  4— Called  on  him  about  three : 
he  was  much  the  same,  did  not  see  him,  he  had 
much  company  that  day.  Called  in  the  evening 
with  Mr.  Sastres  about  eieht ;  found  he  was  not 
disposed  for  company  ;  Mr.  Langton  with  Urn ; 
did  not  see  him. 

"  Sunday,  Dec  6.— Went  to  Bolt-court  with 
Mrs.  Hoele  after  eleven ;  found  there  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Rev.  Mr.  Strahaa,  Mrs.  (Gardiner,  and 
Mr.  Desmottlins,  in  the  dining-room.  After  some 
time  the  Doctor  came  to  us  from  the  chamber, 
and  saluted  us  all,  thanking  us  aU  for  this  visit  to 
him.  He  said  he  found  himself  verv  bad,  but 
hoped  he  should  go  well  through  tin  duty  which 
he  was  about  to  do.  The  sacrament  was  then 
administei^  to  all  present,  Frank  being  of  the 
number.  The  Doctor  repeatedly  desired  Mr. 
Strahan  to  speak  louder ;  seeming  very  anxious 
not  to  lose  any  part  of  the  service,  in  which  he 
joined  in  very  great  fervour  of  devotion.  The  ser- 
vice over,  he  again  thanked  us  all  for  attending 
him  on  the  occasion :  he  said  he  had  taken  some 
opium  to  enable  him  to  support  the  fatigiae ;  he 
seemed  quite  spent,  and  lay  m  his  chair  some  time 
in  a  kihd  of  dose  :  he  then  got  up  and  retired  into 
his  chamber.  Mr.  Ryland  then  called  on  him.  I 
was  with  them :  he  said  to.  Mr.  Ryland, '  I  have 
taken  my  viaticum  :  I  hope  1  shall  arrive  safe  at 
the  end  of  my  journey,  and  be  accepted  at  last' 
He  spoke  very  despondinvly  several  times :  Mr. 
Ryland  comforted  him,  cKservin^  that  *  we  had 
great  hopes  given  us.'  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'we 
have  hopes  given  us ;  but  they  are  conditional, 
and  I  know  not  how  far  I  have  fulfilled  these  con- 
ditions 1.'  He  afterwards  said,  *  However,  I  think 
that  I  have  now  corrected  all  bad  and  vicious  ha- 
bits.' Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  called  on  him :  we 
left  them  together.  Sir  Joshua  being  gone,  he 
called  Mr.  Ryland  and  me  again  to  him  :  he  con- 
tinued talking  very  seriously,  and  repeated  a  pray- 
er or  collect  withsreat  fervour,  when  Mr.  Ryland 
took  his  leave.  He  ate  a  tolerable  dinner,  but  re- 
tired directly  after  dinner.  My  son  came  to  ue 
from  his  church  :  we  were  at  dinner — Dr.  John- 
son, Mrs.  Qardiner,  myself,  Mrs.  Hoole,  my  son, 
and  Mr.  DesmouKns.  He  had  looked  out  a  ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Clarke's,  *  On  the  Shortness  of  Life,' 
for  me  to  mid  to  him  after  dinner,  but  he  was  too 
ill  to  hear  it  After  six  o'clock  he  called  us  all 
into  his  room,  when  he  dismissed  us  for  that  night 
with  a  prayer,  delivered  as  he  sat  in  bis  great 
chair,  in  the  most  fervent  and  aSbetins  manner, 
his  mind  appearing  wholly  eroployeo  with  the 
thouehts  of  another  life.  He  told  Mr.  Ryland 
that  he  wi«bed  not  to 'come  to  God  with  opium, 
hot  that  he  hoped  he  had  been  properly  attentive. 
He  said  before  ns  all,  that  when-  he-recovered'tbe 
last  spring,  he  had  only  called  it  a.  reprieve^  but 
Jiat  he  did  think  it  was  for  a  longer  time ;  bow- 

1  See  his  letter  10  Hrp.  Thmle,  vol.  I.  p.  381.—^.  HooLi. 
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ever  he  hoped  the  time  that  had  been  prolDnged 
to  lum  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  U^  Sunt 
meet  for  repentance.  ^ 

<*  Monday,  Dec.  6. — Sent  in  the  nporning  to 
make  inquiry  after  him :  he  was  much  the  same : 
called  in  the  evening  ;  found  Mr.  Cruik shanks 
the  surgeon  with  him:  he  said  he  had  been  thai 
day  quarrelling  with  all  his  pbysiciaos  :  he  ap- 
peared in  tolerable  spirits. 

<<  Tuesday,  Dec.  7.~<;ali6d  at  dinner-time  : 
saw  him  eat  a  very  good  dinner:  he  seemed  rath- 
er better,  and  in  spirits. 

<«  Wednesday,  Dec.  8.-^ Went  with  Mrs.  Hoole 
and  my  son,  by  appointment;  found  him  very 
poorly  and  low,  after  a  very  bad  night  Mr. 
Nichols  the  printer  was  there.  My  son  read  the 
Litany,  the  Doctor  several  times  urging  him  to 
speak  louder.  After  prayers  Mr.  Langton  came 
in :  much  serious  discourse :  he  warned  us  all 
to  profit  by  bis  situation ;  and,  applying  to  me, 
who  stood  next  him,  exhorted  me  to  lead  a  better 
life  than  he  had  done.  <  A  better  life  than  you, 
my  dear  air  ! '  I  repeated.  He  replied  warmly, 
*  Dont  compliment  now.'    He  told  Mr.  Langton 

that  he  had  the  night  before  enforced  on  s a 

powerful  argument  to  a  pow«rful  objection  against 
Christianity. 

"  He  had  often  thou^t  it  might  seem  strange 
that  the  Jews,  who  refused  belief  to  the  dootrinei 
supported  by  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  should! 
after  his  death  raise  a  nnmerous  church ;  bol  be* 
said  that  ^hey  expected  fully  a  temporal  prince., 
and  with  this  idea  the  multitude  was  actuated 
when  they  strewed  his  way  with  palm-branclieeon* 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem  ;  but  finding  their  expec- 
tations afterwards  disappointed,  rejected  him,  till 
in  process  of  time,  comparing  aH'the  eiroumstan- 
ces  and  prophecies  of^the  Old  Testament,  con- 
firmed in  the  New,  many  were  converted  ;  that 
the  Apoetles  themselves  once  believed  him  to  be 
a  temporal  prince.  He  said  that  he  had  always 
been  strvck  with  the  resemblanoe  of  the  Jewish 
wssover  and  the  christian  doctrine  of  redemption.. 
He  thanked  us  all  f6r  our  attendance,  and  we  left 
him  with  Mr.  Langton. 

<•  Thuredaj,  Etec  9.-^Called  in  the  evening ; 
did  not  see  bim,  as  he  was  engaged. 

**  Friday,  Dec^  10.~-Called  about  eleven  in* 
the  mornings  saw  Mr.  La  Trobe  a  there :  neither 
of  us  saw  the  Doctor,  as  we  undentood  he  wished « 
not  tebe  vinted  that-day.  In  the  evening  I  sent 
him  a  letter,  recommending  Dr.  Dalloway  (an' 
irregular  physician)  as  an  extraordinary  person/ 
for  curins  the  dropsy.  He  returned  me  aveibal* 
answer  that  he  was  obliged  to  me,  but  diat  it 
was  too  late.    My  son  read  prayen  with  him  this< 

"Saturday,  Dec.  M'.— W^  to  Bolt-court 
about  twelve  ;  met  there  Dr.  fiumey,I>r.  Taylor,. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mr.  Sastres,  Mr.  Psradise, 
Count  Zenobia,  and  Mr.  Langton.  Mrs.  Hoole- 
called  for  me  there :  we  both  went  to  hira:  he- 
received  us  very  kindly ;  told  me  he  had  my  let- 
ter, but  *  it  was  too  late  for  doctors^  rtgvi&r  or 
irregtdta'.*     His  physicians  had  been  with  hiim 

a  rProlwbljr  Mr.  Windbain;  see  hts.  Journal.  tW 
word  H*  intbe  next  ■eatence  meant  not  Kr.-.Windhaa^ 
but  Dr.  Joliraon^E&.] 

3  [See  mJtB^  p.  496,  QOto.^ga,], 
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that day^butiMreicribed nothing.  Mr. Craiktbanks 
came :  the  Doctor  waa  rather  cheerful  with  him  ; 
he  said,  *  Come,  give  me  your  hand,'  and  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  adding,  *  You  shall  make  no 
other  use  of  it  now ;  *  meaning  he  should  not  ex- 
amine his  legs.  Mr.  Cruikshanks  wished  to  do 
it,  but  the  Doctor  would  not  let  him.  Mr.  Cruik- 
ahanks  said  he  would  call  in  the  evening. 

«  Sunday,  Dec  12. — Was  not  at  Bolt-court  in 
the  forenoon  ;  at  St.  Sepulchre's  school  in  the 
evening  with  Mrs.  Hooie,  where  we  saw  Mrs. 
Gardiner  and  Lady  Rothes ;  heard  that  Dr..  John- 
son was  very  bad,  and  had  been  somethins  deliri- 
ous. Went  to  Boltpcourt  about  nine,  and  found 
there  Mr.  Windham  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan. 
The  Doctor  was  then  very  bad  in  bed,  which  I 
think  he  had  only  taken  to  that  day:  be  bad  now 
refused  to  take  any  more  medicine  or  food.  Mr. 
Cruikshanks  came  about  eleven :  he  <^ndeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  take  some  nourishment,  but  in 
-vain.  Mr.  Windham  then  went  asain  to  him, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  put  it  up- 
on this  footing— ^hat  by  persisting  to  refuse  all 
«ustenance  he  might  probably  defeat  his  own  pur- 
pose *fo  preserve  kit  rnimi  dear,  as  his  weakness 
might  bnng  on  paralytic  complaints  .  that  might 
affect  his  mental  powers.  The  Doctor,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham said,  heard  him  patiently  ;  but  when  he  had 
Iseard  all,  he  desired  to  be  troubled  no  more.  He 
then  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, who  reported  to  us  the  issue  of  the  conver- 
aatton,  for  only  Mr.  Desmoulros  was  with  them  in 
the  chamber.  I  did  not  see  the  Doctor  that  day, 
being  fearful  of  disturbing  him,  and  never  con- 
'versed  with  him  anin.  I  came  away  about  half 
oast  eleven  with  Mr.  Windham. 

«  Mondoy,  Dec.  U.-^Went  to  Bolt-court  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning :  met  a  young  lady 
•corning  down  stairs  from  the  Doctor,  whom,  upon 
tn^iry,  I  found  to  be  Miss  Morris  (a  sister  to  Miss 
Morris  i,  formerly  on  the  stage).  Mrs.  Desmoa- 
lins  t4tld  me  thst  she  had  seen  ih^  Doctor ;  that  by 
lier  desire  he  had  been  \o\d  she  came  to  ask  bis 
blessing,  and  that  he  said,  <  God  bless  you  !  *  I 
then  went  up  into  his  chsmber,  and  found  him  ly- 
ing very  composed  in  a  kind  of  doze :  he  spoke  to 
noboHy.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mf.  Langton,  M». 
Gardiner,  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr?.  Strahan, 
Doctors  Brocklesby  and  Butter,  Mr.  Steevens, 
and  Mr.  Nichols  the  pr'mter,  came  ;  hut  no  one 
chose  to  disturb  him  by. speaking  to  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  any  person.  While 
Mrs.  Gardiner  and  I  were  there,  before  the  rest 
came,  he  took  a  little  warm  milk  in  a  cup,  when 
he  said  something  upon  it9  not  being  properly  gi- 
ven into  his,  hand  ^  he  breathed  very  regular, 
though  short,  and'appeared  to  he  mostly  in  a  calm 
sleepordozingr  I  left  him  m  this  state,  and  never 
more  saw  him  alive.  In  the  evening  I  supped 
with  M  r>.  Hoole  and  my  son  at  Mr.  Bnithwaite's, 
and  at  night  my  servant  brought  me  word  that  my 
dearest  friend,  died  that  evening  about  seven  o'- 
•clook  ;  and  next  morning  I  went  to  the  house, 
where  I  met  Mr.  Seward  :  we  went  together  into 

1  Af  itiere  have  Imjcr  seveml  M!i«  Morrta's  on  the 
«ta|te,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  jounff  lady 
waa  rittPT  to' MiM  Morris,  who  appeared  fn  Juliet  al 
Cnvent  Garden,  Nov.  96,  1768.  and  died  May  1,  1769, 
-Bhe  was  related  to  Corbyn  Morris,  Esq.  '  " 

«f  the  eustoaas.*-^.  Hoota. 


the  chamber,  and  there  saw  the  most  awful  ligfai 
of  Dr.  Johnaon  laid  out  in  his  bed,  without  life  I 
"  John  Hools.** 


IX. 

[SoKB  account  of  Fjlascis  Stttabt, — rrfer^ 
redtoinyoll  p. 75;  and  ante,  pp.225.  228. 
S69.371. 

"  In  that  amuring  aert^ihbook  eaUed  "  Groae's 
OUo,"    there  'is    an    itnjmtaHan    against    Dr. 
Johnson  of  hamng  obtained   an  adtastee  of  mo- 
ney from  the   pubUshers  of  the    Dktionanf,  6y 
the   triek  of  substituting   oM,  sheets   inttead    of 
new  copy,  wkieh  he  had  nested  to  frepare.     The 
foUowing   extract  from  the  GenUeman'a  Ma«m- 
line    eontradieU  this  imputation ;    hut  for  that 
sde  purpose  the  Editor  would  not  haoe  thought 
it  necessary  to  quote  itj  butheis  induced  to  do  so 
because  U  dbo  affords  some  curious  parHautars  as 
to  the   praeticid  compUation    of    the    Dietionmr^, 
and    gvveM   some    uecoujU    of    Fronds    Stuartj 
whose    connexion   with    Johnson   seems    to    the 
Editor  to  haoe  been   more  tm^mrfanl   than   Mr. 
BosweU    supposed.    Indeed    Mr.    BoswelTs    ac- 
count of  the  lUUe  negotiation  in  which  Dr.  John- 
son employed  him  with  Stuart's  sister  is  very  cast- 
fused.    In  December,  1779,  he  Hates  that  he  had, 
as  desired  by  Johnson,  "  discovered  the  sister  of 
Stuart,    and    given   her   a   guinea    for   an  old 
pocket-book  oT    her  brothei*8  which  Dr.  John- 
son had   retoined  ;   that  the  woman  woodered 
at    his    scrupulous    honesty,  and  received   the 
guinea    as   if    sent   by  Providence:  "  amte^  p. 
225.     But  this  must  have  been    a   total  mistake 
on    the  part  of    BotweU ;    for  U  appears  that 
the  sister  had  the  pocket-^ook,  or  UUer^case^  mtd 
that  it  was  for   obtaining   it  that   Johnson    of- 
fered   the    guinea.      This  maUer   was   probably 
explained  in  some    Utters  not  now  extant ;    far 
in    April,    1780   (anU,    p.    228),    Johnson    ex- 
presses   "  satisfaction  at  the    success   of    Bos- 
well's  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stuart,"  by  whUh 
U  may  be  inferred  that  BosweU  had  ohUined  the 
letter^ase    from  heri    but   the  negotiotioti  was 
not  terminated;    for  four  years  after,  in   1784 
(ante,  p.  369),  Johnson  writes   to  BosweU,  "I 
desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  once  again,  and 
say  that  in  the  letter-case  was  a  Utter  relating 
to  me,  for  which  I  will  give  her,  if   she   is  wif- 
ling  to  give  it  to  me,  Another  gumea  :   the  let- 
ter «  of  conseqtienee  only  to  me  :  " — and  again^ 
ISth  March,  1784,  «  If  you  come  hither  through 
Edinburgh,  send  for  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  give  an- 
other' guinea  for  the  Utter  in  the  old  co»«,  to  whidi 
I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  claim  till  she 
gives  it  me."     (Jinte,  p.  371.)     The  reader  now 
sees   that    the    retention  by  Johnson   of    Stew- 
arVa     old     pocket-book,    and     the     sert^ulous 
honesty    of     paying    a    guinea     for    it,    wos 
a    mvtapprehension ;    and    that    Johnson    realty 
^panted    to    o*t«tn    the    pocket-book,   eehich    he 
did  get,  for  the  sake  of  a   letter  it  eonteined, 
which  he  seems  not  to    have  gotten  ;    but  whai 
letter  could  this  be  of  consequence  to  Dr.  JoAn* 
son,  when    on    the  verge   of    the  grate,  yet  so 
hng  negUcted   b»  him  i    for  Stew€Ui  had  been 
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dead  many  yearn  7  Mr.  BosweWs  origintd 
errvr  awl  hia  subsequent  silence  on  the  mi6- 
Jeei  it  very  strans^e.  The  Editor  it  $aiisjied 
either  that  Mr,  Boswell  did  not  obtain  the  let' 
ier^  or  that  it  related  to  some  eireum$tance  of 
Johnson' »  life  wkiek  he  did  not  choose  to  divulge  ; 
and  what  cou.ll  it  have  been  t!tat  he  would  not 
have  told  ?-^Ed.] 

**  '^*"'  Steward  was  Francis  Stuart. 
^Mxix***  ^®  ^**  ^^^  **•"  ^  *  shop-keeper,  in 
p.  1171. '  Edinburgh ;  and  was  brought  up  to  Ihe 
law.  For  several  years  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  writer  in  some  of  the  principal  offices 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  being  a  man  of  good  natural 
parts,  and  given  to  literature,  he  frequently  assisted 
in  digesting  and  arranging  MSS.  for  the  press  ; 
and,  among  other  employ menls  of  this  sort,  he 
used  to  boast  of  assisting  or  copying  some  of  the 
juvenile  productions  of  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Lord  Kaimes  when  he  was  very  foung  and  a 
correspondent  with  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
Whf?n  he  came  to  London,  he  stuck  more  closely 
to  the  press ;  and  in  this  walk  of  copying  or  ar- 
ranging for  thd  press,  he  got  recommended  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  wHo  then  lived  in  Gough-square.  Frank 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Doctor,  and  upon  all 
occasions  consulted  him  ;'and  the  Doctor  haa  also  a 
very  respoctablo  opinion  of  his  amanuensis  Frank 
Stuart,  as  he  always  familiarly  called  him.  But 
it  was  not  only  in  collecting  authorities  that  Frank 
was  employee! :  he  was  the  man  who  did  every 
thing  in  the  writing  waj^  for  him,  and  mftnaged  all 
his  affairs  between  the  Doctor,  his  bookseller,  and 
his  creditors,  who  were  then  oflen  very  trouble- 
some,  and  every  species  of  business  the  Doctor 
had  to  do  out  of  .doors ;  and  for  this  he  was 
much  better  qualified  than  the  Doctor  himself,  as 
he  had  been  more  accustomed  to  common  busi- 
ness, and  more  conversant  in  the  ways  of  men. 

**  That  he  was  a  porter-drinking  man,  as  Cap. 
tain  Grose  says,  may  be  admitted  ;  for  he  usually 
spent  his  evenings  at  the  Bible,  in  Shirelane,  a 
house  of  call  for  bookbinders  and  printers,  where 
Frank  was  in  good  esteem  amon^  some  creditable 
neighbours  that  frequented  the  rack- ro^m;  for, 
except  his  fuddlin;*,  he  was  a  very  worthy  char- 
acter. But  his  drinkint;  and  conviviality,  he  used 
to  say,  he  led  behind  him  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  had  connected  himself  with  some  jovial  wits 
and  great  card-players,  which  made  his  journey  to 
London  very  prudent  and  necessary,  as  nothing 
but  such  a  measure  cotild  break  off  the  connexion, 
or  brinv  them  to  good  hours  and  moderation.  In 
one  of  those  night  rambles,  Stuart  and  his  compan- 
ions met  with  the  mob- procession  when  they  were 
conducting  Captain  Porteus  to  be  hanged  ;  and 
Stuart  andhis  companions  were  next  day  examined 
abont  it  before  the  town-council,  when  (as  Stuart 
used  to  say)  *  we  were  found  to  be  too  drunk  to 
have  had  any  hand  in  the  business.'  But  be  gave 
a  most  accurate  and  particular  account  of  that 
memorable  transaction  m  the  Edinburgh  Magazine 
of  that  time,  which  he  was  rather  fond  of  relating. 

'*  In  another  walk,  besides  collecting  authorities, 
he  was  remarkably  useful  to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  that 
was,  in  the  explanation  of  low  cant  phrases,  which 
the  Doctor  used  to  get  Frank  to  give  his  eiplana- 


t'on  of  first ;  and  all  words  relating  to  gambling 
and  card-playing,  such  as  M  Fours,  Catch  Aoii- 
ours,  Cribbige,  fitc,  were,  among  the  typos, 
said  to  bo  Frank  Stuart*s,  corrected  by  the  Doctor, 
for  which  he  received  a- second  payment.  At  the 
time  this  happened,  the  Dictionary  was  going  on 
printmg  very  briskly  in  threedepartments,  letter  D, 
It,  and  Lf  being  at  work  upon  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  as  the  Doctor  was  in  the  printing-house 
phrase,  out  of  toton — that  is,  had  received  more 
money  than  he  had  produced  MS.  for — ^the  pro- 
prietors restricted  him  in  his  payments,  and  would 
answer  no  more  demands  from  htm  than  at 
the  rate  of  a  guinea  for  every  sheet  of  MS.  copy 
he  delivered  ;  which  «iu  paid  him  by  Mr.  Stra- 
han  on  delivery ;  and  the  Doctor  readily  agreed 
to  thia.  The  copy  was  written  upon  4to.  post, 
and  in  two  columns  each  page.'  The  Doctor 
wrote,  in  his  own  hand,  the  words  and  their 
explanation,  and  generally  two  or  three  words  in 
each  column,  leaving  a  space  betvmen  each  for 
the  authorities,  which  were  foisted  on  as  they 
were  collected  by  the  different  clerks  or  aman- 
uenses employed :  and  in  this  nnode,  the  MS. 
was  so  regular,  that  the  sheets  of  MS.  which 
made  a  sheet  of  print  could  be  very  exact- 
ly ascertained-  Every  guinea  parcel  came  after 
this  agreement  regularly  tied  up,  and  was  put 
upon  a  shelf  in  the  corrector's  room  till  wanted. 
The  MS.  being  then  in  ^^reat  forwardness,  the 
Doctor  supplied  cop^Taster  than  the  printers  called 
for  it ;  and  m  one  of  the  heaps  of  copy  it  happened 
that,  upon  givin «  it  out  to  the  compositors,  sdme 
sheets  of  the  ola  MS.  that  had  been  printed  off 
were  found  among  the  new  MS.  paid  for.  It  is 
more  probable  that  this  happened  by  the  Doctor's 
keeping  the  o!d  copy,  which  was  always  returned 
him  with  the  proof,  in  a  disorderly  manner.  But 
another  mode  of  accounting  for  this  waa  at  that 
time  very  current  in  the  printing-house.  The 
Doctor,  besides  his  old  and  constant  assistant, 
Stuart,  had  several  others,  some  of  them  not  of 
the  best  characters ;  and  one  of  this  class  had  been 
lately  discharged,  whom  the  Doctor  had  been  very 
kind  to,  notwithstanding  all  his  loose  and  idle 
tricks ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  had 
fallen  upon  this  expedient  of  picking  up  the  old 
MS.  to  raise  a  few  guineas,  finding  the  money  so 
readily  paid  on  the  MS.  as  he  delivered  it.  But  every 
body  was  inclined  to  acquit  the  Doctor,  as  he  had 
been  well  known  to  have  rather  loo  little  thoughts 
about  money  matters,^  And  what  served  to  com- 
plete (he  Doctor's  acquittal  wa%  Stuart  immedi- 
ately on  the  discovery  supplying  the  qumOum  of 
ri^ht  copy  (for  it  was  ready)  •  which  set  every 
thmg  to  rights,  and  that  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two,  as  the' writer  of  this  nottt.can  truly  assert, 
as  he  was  employed  in  the  business. 

"  How  such  an  erroneous  and  injurious  account 
of  an  accident  so  fairly  and  justly  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  the  Doctor's  character  cleared  from  all 
imputation  of  art  or  guilt  came  to  Captain  Grose's 
ears,  is  hard  to  be  accounted  for :  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  picked  up  among  the  common  gossip 
of  the  press-room,  or  other  rem<»te  parts  of  the 
printing-house,  where  the  right  state  of  tl^e  fact 
could  not  be  miaately  related  nor  accurately 
known." 
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LESSON  IN  BIOGRAPHY ; 
Or  How  to  write  the  Life  of  one's 
Friend.  An  Extract  from  the  Ijfb  or 
Dr.  Pozz,  in  ten  volumes  foliOt  written 
In/  JjjCBs  Bozz^  Esq.  who  flourished  with 
htm  near  fifty  years, 

[Bt  a.  Caa.MER8»  Esq.] 

tUfarrtd  U  siit*,  p.  45<L 

Jim&ng  the  numerous  parodies  and^  jeux 
d'esprit  which  Mr,  Bosweil^s  work  produced^ 
the  foUowing  pUasaniry  from  the  pen  of.  Mr. 
Memmder  Chalmers,  which  appeared  in  >  the 
periodicat  publications  of  the  <<oy,  is  worth 
preservings  f or  U  is  not  merety  A  good  pleas' 
antnf,  hut  a  fair  criticism  of  some  of  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  wotIc—Kd,] 

"  We  dined  at  the  cbop-bouse.*  Dr.  Pozz  was 
thie  -da^  verr  instnctive.  We  talked  of  books. 
1  mentioDed  the  History  of  Tommy  Trip.  I 
said  it  was  a  great  woik.  Poza. '  Yee,  sir,  it  is  a 
great  work ;  but,  air,  it  is  a  grest  work  relatively ; 
It  was  a  great  work  to  yoa  when  yoa  was  a  Utile 
boy :  but  now,  sir,  you  are  a  great  man,  and  Tom- 
my Trip  is  a  littie  boy.*  I  felt  somewhat  hurt  at 
this  comparison,  and  I  believe  he  perceived  it ; 
for,  as  he  was  squeeaing  a  lemon,  he  said,  <  Never 
be  affronted  at  a  comparison.  I  have  been  com- 
pared to  many  things,  but  I  never  was  affront- 
ed. No,  sir,  if  tliey  woold  call  me  a  dog,  and 
you  a  canister  tied  to  my  tail,  I  would  not  be 
affronted.' 

"  Cheered  by  this  kind  of  mention  of  me,  though 
in  such  a  situation,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was  always  making  com- 
parisons. Pozz.  *  Sir,  that  fellow*  has  a  simile  for 
every  thing  but  himself,  I  knew  him  when  he 
kept  a  shop{  he  then  made  money,  sir,  and  now 
he  makes  oomparisons.  Sir,  he  would  say  that 
you  and  I  were  two  figs  stuck  to^rether ;  two  figs 
in  adhesion,  sir ;  and  then  he  would  laugh.'  Boza. 

*  But  have  iiot  some  great  writers  determined  that 
cemparisons  are  now  and  then  odious  ? '    Poza. 

*  No,  sir,  not  odious  ia  themselves,  not  odious  as 
comparisons;  the  fellows  who  make  them  are 
odious.    The  whiss  make  eoroparisona.' . 

"We  supped  that  evening  U  his  house.  I 
showed  him  some  lines  I  had  made  upon  a  pair 
of  breeches.  Pozz.  *Sir,  Ihe  lines  are  good  ;  but 
where  could  yon  find  such  a  subject  in  vour  coun- 
try 7 '  Bozz. '  Therefore  it  is  a  proof  ot  invention^ 
which  is  characteristic  of  poet^^'  Pozz.  *  Yes, 
sir,  but  an  invention  which  few  of  your  countiy- 
men  can  enjoy.'  I  refiected  afterwards  on  the 
depth  of  this  remark:  it  afibrds  a  proof  of  that 
acuteness  which  he  displayed  in  evoy  brsnch  of 
literaloreu    I  asked  him  if  he  approved  of  green 

r^tades  ?  Pozz.  *  As  to  green  spectacles,  sir, 
question  seems  to  be  this :  if  1  wore  f^n 
spectacles,  it  would  be  beeanse  they  assisted  vision, 
or  because  I  Uked  4hem«  Now,  air,  if  a  man  tells 
me  he  does  not  bke  gsson  spflvctactes,  and  that 
they  hurt  his  eye^  I  would  not  oompel  him  to 
wear  them.  No,  Mr,  I  woold  dissuade  him.'  A 
tew  jBBonths  ailer,  I  oonsnltad  him  again  on  this 
sul>iect,  and  he  honoured  me  with  a  letler^  in 
which  he  gave  the  same  opinion.    It  will  be 


found  in  its  proper  place,  vol.  vL  p,  t789L  • 
have  thought  much  on  this  subject,  and  must  eoo- 
fess  that  in  such  matten  a  man  ought  to  be  a  free 
moral  agent 

^  Next  day  I  left  town,  and  was  absent  tor  six 
weekS)  three  days,  and  seven  hours,  as  i  find  by 
a  memorandum  m  my  joumsL  In  this  time  I  had 
only  one  letter  from  him,  which  is  as  follows  :^ 

"  *  TO  JAMBS  BOSS,  SS^ 

"  <  DsARSm, — My  bowels  have  been  very  bad. 
Pray  buy  me  some  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  bring 
with  you  a  copy  of  your  Tour, 

"  *  Write-  to  me  soon,  and  write  to  me  ofken. 
1  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  affectionately. 

*"SAM.Poaz^ 

''It  would  have  been  unpaitlonable  to  have 
omitted  a  letter  like  this,  in  which  we  see  so  mach 
of  his  great  and  illuminated  mind.  On  my  return 
to  town,  we  met  ajgain  at  the  chop-bouae.  Wo 
had  much  conversation  to-day :  his  wit  flashed  like 
lightning ;  indeed,  there  ia  not  one  hour  of  my 
present  life  in  which  I  do  not  profit  by  sonae  of 
nts  valuable  communications. 

*<  We  talked  of  to«uL  I  said  I  knew  many 
persons ,  much  distressed  with  that  complaint 
PoBZ.  '  Yes,  sir,  when  confined,  when  pent  up:' 
I  said  I  did  not  know  that,  but  I  questioned  if  tfao 
Romans  ever  knew  it  Pozz.  *  Yes,  sir,  the  Ro- 
mans knew  it'  Boa.  *Livydoes  not  mention 
it.'  Pozz.  *  No,  sir,  Livy  wrote  History.  Livy 
was  not  writing  the  Life  of  a  Friend.' 

•*  On  medical  subjects  his  knowledge  was  iro- 
mense.  He  told  me  of  a  friend  of  ours  who  had 
just  been  attacked  by  a  most  dreadful  complaint : 
he  had  entirely  lost  the  nse  of  his  limbs,  so  that 
becodid  neither  stand  nor  walk,  unless  supponed ; 
his  speech  was  quite  gone ;  has  eyes  were  much 
swollen,  and  every  vein  distended,  vet  his  face 
was  rather  pale,  and  his  extremities  cold ;  his  pulse 
beat  160  in  a  minute.  I  said,  ivith  tcndemeas, 
that  I  would  go  and  see  him ;  and,  said  I,  *  Sir,  I 
will  Uke  Dr.  Bolus  with  me.'  Pozz.  <No,  sir, 
don 't  go.*  I  was  startled,  for  1  knew  his  oom- 
p^ionate  heart,  and  earnestly  asked  why  7  Poxl 
<  Sir,  yon  don  tkn9W  his  disorder.'  Bozz.  'Pray 
what  is  it?'  Poz^  *Sir,  the  man  w—demd 
drunk ! '  This  explanation  threw  me  into  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  laughter,  in  which  he  joined  me,  rolling 
about  as  he  wed  to  do  when  he  enjoyed  a  joke ; 
but  he  aiWwards  checked  roe.  Pozz.  *  Sir,  yoa. 
ought  not  to  laugh  at  what  I  said.  Sir,  he  who 
laughs  at  what  another  man  says,  will  soon  learn 
to  laugh  at  that  other  man.  Sir,  von  should 
laugh  only  at  your  own  jokes ;  you  should  laugh 
selaom.' 

•<  We  talked  of  a  friend  of  ours  who  was  a  very 
violent  politician.  I  said  I  did  not  like  his  com- 
pany. Pozz.  <  No,  sir,  he  is  not  healthy  ;  he  is 
sore,  sir ;  his  mind  is  ulcerated ;  he  has  a  politi- 
cal whitlow ;  sir,  you  cannot  touch  him  withoat 
gyving  htm  pain.  Sir,  I  would  not  talk  politicks 
with  that  roan ;  I  would  talk  of  cabbage  and 
peaae ;  sir,  I  would  ask  him  how  he  sot  his  ooni 
m,  and  whether  hia  wife  was  with  child  ;  but  I 
wonld  not  talk  politicks.'  Bozz.  «But  peihapa, 
W-,  he  would  tolk  of  nothing  elae.'  Pozz.  *  Then, 
air,  it  is  plain  what  he  would  do.*    C  r  my  vei^ 
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aamettly  iaqmring  what  that  was,  Dr.  f  <nz  an- 
swered, *Sir,  he  would  let  it  alone.' 

M  I  mentioned  a  tradesman  who  had  lately  set 
up  his  coach.  Pom.  •  He  is  ri«5ht,  sir ;  a  man 
who  would  goon  swimmingly  cannot  get  too  soon 
off  his  legs.  That  man  keeps  his  coach.  Now, 
■ir,  a  coach  is  better  than  a  cnaisey  sir, — ^it  is  belr 
ter  than  a  chariot'  Boza.  « Why,  sir?'  Pozz. 
«  Sir,  it  will  hold  more.'  I  bejgged  that  he  would 
repeat  this,  that  I  might  remember  it,  and  he  com- 
plied with  great  good  humour.  *  Dr.  Poza,'  said 
I,  *  yov  ou^t  to  keep  a  coach.'  Pozz.  « Yes,  sir, 
I  ou 'ht'  Boss.  *  But  you  do  not,  and  that  has 
often  surprised  me.'  Pozz.  < Surprised  you! 
Thera,  sir,  is  another  prejudice  of  absurdity.  Sir, 
you  ought  to  be  surpris^  at  nothing.  *  A  map 
that  has  lived  half  your  days  ought  to  be  aboye 
all  surprise.  Sir,  it  is  a  rule  with  me  never  to  be 
surprised.  It  is  mere  ignorance,  you  cannot  guess 
why  I  do  not  keep  a  coach,  and  you  art  surprised. 
Now,  sir,  if  you  did  know,  you  would  not  be  sur- 
prised.' I  said,  tenderiy,  *  I  hope,  my  dear  sir, 
T©u  will  let  me  know  before  I  leate  town.'  Pozz. 
Yes,  sir,  you  shall  know  now.    You  shall  not 

»toMr.  Wilkins,  and  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  to 
iWr.  Stubbs,  and  say,  why  does  not  Pozz  keep  a 
coaeh  ?  I  will  tell  you  myself— Sir,  I  can't  aflord 

it.' 

«<  We  Ulked  of  drinking.  I  asked  him  whether, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  and  yaluable  life,  he  had 
not  known  some  men  who  drank  more  than  they 
could  bear?  Pozz.  'Yes,  sir;  and  then,  sir, 
nobody  could  bear  them.  A  man  .^ho  is  drunk, 
sir,  is  a  yery  foolish  fellow.'  Bozz.  « But,  sir,  as 
the  poet  says,  "  he  is  devoid  of  all  care." '  Pozi. 
«  Yes,  sir,  he  ctres  for  nobody ;  he  has  none  of 
the  cares  of  life  :  he  cannot  be  a  merchant,  sir, 
for  he  cannot  write  his  name ;  he  caniiot  be  a  poli- 
tician, sir,  for  he  cannot  talk ;  he  cannot  be  an  ar- 
tist,  sir,  for  he  cannot  «ee;  and  yet,  sir,  there  is 
•denoe  in  drinking'  Boiz.  •  I  suppose  you  mean 
that  a  man  ought  to  know  what  he  drinks.' 
Pozz.  *  No,  sir,  to  know  what  one  drinks  is  no- 
thing ;  but  the  science  consists  of  three  parts. 
Now,  sir,  were  I  to  drink  wine,  1  should  wish  to 
know  them  all ;  I  should  wish  to  know  when  I 
had  too  little,  when  I  had  enough,and  when  I  had 
too  much.  There  is  our  friend  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
(mentioning  a  gentleman  of  our  acquamtancc) ; 
he  knows  when  he  has  too  little,  and  when  he  has 
too  much,  but  he  knows  not  when  he  has  enough. 
Now,  sir,  that  is  the  science  of  drinking,  to  know 
when  one  has  enough.'  ^      .     ^ 

<«  We  talked  this  day  on  a  variety  of  topics,  but 
I  find  very  few  memorandums  in  my  journal.  On 
small  beer,  he  said  it  was  flatulent  li<}uor.  He 
disappioTed  of  those  who  deny  the  utility  of  ab- 
solute power,  and  seemed  to  be  offended  with  a 
friend  of  ours  who  would  always  have  his  eggs 
poaehed.  Sign-posts,  he  obseored,  had  deirenerat- 
«d  within  his  memory  ;  and  he  particularly  found 
fault  with  the  moral  of  the  Beggar's  Opera.  T  en- 
deayoured  to  defend  a  work  which  had  aiibrded 
me  so  much  pleasure,  but  eouM  not  master  that 
strength  of  mind  with  which  he  argued  :  and  it 
was  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  communicated 
to  me  afterwards  a  method  of  coring  corns  by  ap-^ 
■  ring  a  piece  of  oiled  silk.  In  the  eariy  history 
the  world,  he  preferred  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo^s 


Chronolo^  ;  but  as  they  gave  employment  to 
useful  artisans,  he  did  not  dislike  the  large  buck- 
les then  coming  into  use. 

*<  Next  day  we  dined  at  the  Mitre.  I  mention- 
ed spirits.  Pozz.  *  Sir,  there  is  as  much  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  spirits  as  against  it.  Yon 
may  not  believe  it,  but  you  cannot  deny  it.'  *  I 
told  him  that  my  great  grandmother  once  saw  a 
spirit.  He  asked  me  to  relate  it,  which  I  did  very 
minutely,  while  he  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion. When  I  mentioned  that  the  spirit  once  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  and 
another  time  in  that  of  a  tea-pot,  he  interrupted 
mec-rPozz.  *  There,  sir,  is  the  point;  the  evi- 
dence is  good,  but  the  scheme  is  defective  in  con- 
sistency. We  cannot  deny  that  the  spirit  ap- 
peared in  these  shapes ;  but  then  we  cannot  re> 
concile  them.  What  |ias  a  tea-pot  to  do  with  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  ?  Neither  is  it  a  te^fie  obiect. 
There  is  nothing  contemporaneous.  Sir,  these 
are  objects  which  are  not  seen  at  the  same  time, 
nor  in  the  same  place.'  Boez.  *  I  think,  sir,  that 
old  women  in  general  are  used  to  see  ghosts.' 
Pozz.  *  Yes,  nr,  and  their  conversation  is  full  of 
the  subject :  I  would  have  an  old  woman  to  re- 
cord such  cottvereations ;  their  loquacity  tends  to 
minuteness.' 

«<  We  talked  of  a  person  who  had  a  veiy  bad 
character.  Pozz.  *  Sir,  he  is  asooundrek'  Bozz. 
*  I  hare  a  scoundrel.'  Pozz. '  There  you  are  vrrong : 
don't  hate  scoundrels.  Scoundrels,  sir,  a^e  useful. 
There  are  many  things  we  cannot  do  without 
scoundrels.  1  would  not  choose  to  keep  company 
with  scoundrels,  but  eomething  may  be  got  from 
them.'  Bozz.  *  Art  not  scoundrds  generally  fools  7' 
Pozz.  *No,  sir,  they  are  not  A  scoundrel  most  be 
a  clever  fellow  ;  he  must  know  many  things  of 
which  a  fool  is  ignorant.  A  ny  man  may  be  a  fool. 
I  think  a  sood  bc^k  might  be  made  ont  of  scoundrels, 
I  would  ha^ea  BiograpfUa  JFTagfttMS,  theLwei  of 
EnUnttU  Seoundnlt^  from  the  earii^st  shunts  to 
the  present  day.'  I  mentioned  hanging :  1  thought 
it  a  very  awkward  situation.  I^>zz.  <No,  sir, 
hanging  IS  not  an  awkward  situation :  it  is  proper, 
sir,  that  a  man  whose  actions  tend  towards  flagi. 
tious  obliauity  should  appeiMr  perpendicular  at 
last'  I  told  him  that  I  had  lately  oeen  in  com- 
pany with  some  gentlemen,  every  one  of  whom 
could  recollect  some  friend  or  other  who  had  been 
hanged.  Pozz.  *  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  easiest  way. 
We  know  those  who  have  been  hanged  ;  we  can 
recollect  that :  but  we  cannot  numMr  those  who 
deserve  it ;  it  would  not  be  decorous,  sir,  in  a 
mixed  company.  No,  sir,  that  is  one  of  the  few 
thmgs  which  we  are  compelled  to  tkmk?  " 

Our  regwrd  for  UUrary  property  i  prevents  eur 
mMng  a  larger  extraet  frem  the  abipe  important 
work.  We Aovi,  Aoissver, we  Asps, gineneueh  fat- 
sages  as  will  tend  to  impress  owr  readers  with  a  high 
idea  of  this  vast  undertaking. — ^Note  by  the  au- 
thor. 


I  [TMi  alhidn  lo  the  Jeainafly  eboat  eopgnMiC,  which 
Mr.  IkMW^U  carried  ao  Jkr  Oiat  be  actually  pniited 


M 


ratpty,  and  entered  at  Stattonen**  BaD,  Jobnaon*!  Letter 
to  Lord  Cheilerfleld  (vol.  I.  p.  llS),  and  the  Account  of 
Johnson*!  Convenstkm  with  Omne  QL  at  BaekUiaham 
House,  hroL  L  p^  130)  to  prsveat  htt  rivals  making  use  of 
them.— Sd.] 
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XI. 

Mr.  Bosw£LL*8  Original  Dedicatiaa  of  the 
"Tour  to  the  Hebrides." 

TO   EDMOND  MALONB,    ESQ. 

•Mt  dear  8ni,-^n  every  narrative,  whether 
historical  or  biographical,  authenticity  is  of  the  at- 
most  consequence.  Of -this  I  have  been  so  firmly 
persuaded,  that  I  inscribed  a  former  work  to  that 
person  who  was  the  best  judge  of  its  truth.  I  need 
not  tell  you  1  mean  General  PaoU ;  who,  afler  his 
great,  though  unauccessfud  efforts  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  has  found  an  honourable 
asylum  in  Britain,  where  he  has  now  lived  many 
years  the  object  of  royal  regard  and  private  ro- 
ffpect ;  and  whom  I  cannot  name  without  ezprttsa- 
ing  my  very  grateful  sense  of  the  uniform  kind- 
ness which  he  has  been  pleased  to  show  me. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson  can  best  judge,  from 
internal  evidence,  whether  the  numerous  oonver- 
eationa  which  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
ensuing  pages  are  correctly  related.  To  them, 
therefore,  I  wish  to  appeal,  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
portrait  here  exhibited  to  the  world. 

As  one  of  those  who  were  intimateljr  acquaints 
ed  with  him,  you  have  a  title  to  this  address. 
You  havQ  obligingly  taken  the  trouble  to  peruse 
the  original  manuscript  of 'this  **'Tour,*'  and  can 
vouch  tor  the  strict  fidelity  of  the  present  publica- 
tion. Your  literary  alltanco  with  our  much  la- 
mented friend,  in  consequence  of  having  underta- 
ken to  render  one  of  his  labours  more  complete, 
by  your  edition  of  Shakspeare,  a  work  which  I 
am  confident  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  the  pobliek,  gives  you  another  claim.  But  I 
have  a  still  mofe  poweifal  inducement  to  prefix 
your  name  to  this  volume,  aa  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  IsCttng  the  world  know  that  I  enjoy  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  your  friendship  ;  and  of 
thus  publichly. testifying  the  sincere  regard  with 
which  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  very  faithful  and 
obedient  servant)  Jambs  Boswxll. 

Laadon,  90tb  September,  1785. 

ADVERTISEMENT    TO    THE   SECONJJ   EDITION. 

By  correcting  the  errours  of  the  press  in  the 
former  edition,  and  some  inaccuracies  for  which 
the  authour  alone  is  answerable,  and  by  supplying 
some  ^ditional  notes,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der this  work  more  deserving  of  the  very  high  ho- 
nour which  the  publick  has  been  pleased  to  show 
it — the  whole  of  the  first  impression  having  been 
sold  in  a  few  weeks,  J.  B. 

London,  90th  December,  1785. 


ADVERTlSEBfENT-  TO   THE   THIRD  EDITION. 

Animated  by  the  very  favourable  reception 
which  two  large  impressions  of  this  work  have 
had,  it  has  been  my  study  to  make  it  as  perfect  ta 
1  could  in  this  edition,  by  correcting  some  inac- 
curacies which  I  discovered  mys^f,  and  some 
which  the  kindness  of  friends  or  the  scrutiny  of  ad- 
versaries pointed  out  A  few  notes  are  added ,  of 
which  the  principal  object  is,  to  refute  misrcpre- 
senlation  and  calumny. 

To  the  animadversions  in  the  periodical  jour- 
nals of  criticism,  and  in  the  numerous  publications 


to  which  hny  book  has  given  rise,  I  hftf«  made  no 
answer.  Every  work  must  stand  or  fall  by  us 
own  merit.  I  cannot,  however,  ooiit  this  <^por- 
tttojty  of  returning  thanks  to  a  genUeroan  who 

Kublished  a  <*  Delenoe  *'  of  my  **  Journal,"  and 
as  added  to  the  favour  by  communicating  his 
name  to  me  in  a  v6rv  obliging  letter. 

It  would  be  aor  idle  waste  of  time  to  take  any 
particular  notice  Of  the  futile  remarks,  to  many  d* 
which,  a  petty  national  resentment,  unworthy  of 
my  countrymen,  has  probably  given  rise  ;  r»> 
marks,  which  have  been  industriously  drcolaied 
in  the  publiok  prints  by  shallow  or  envious  cavil- 
lers, who  have  endeavoured  topersuade  the  worid 
that  Dr..John8on*s  character  has  been  lessened  by 
recording  such  various  instances  of  his  lively  wit 
and  acute  judgment,  on  every  topick  that  was  pre- 
sented to  his  mind.  In  the  opinion  of  every  per- 
son of  taste  and  knowledge  that  I  have  conversed 
with, -it  has  been  greatly  keighttned;  and  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  this  specimen  of  thecollo- 

auial  talents  and  extemporaneous  effusions  of  my 
lustrious  fellow-troveller  will  become  still  more 
valuable,  when,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  he  shall  have 
become  an  aneiera  ;  when  all  those  who  can  now 
bear  testimony  to  the  transcendent  powers  of  his 
mind  shall  have  passed  away,  and  no  other  memo- 
rial of  this  great  and  good  man  shall  remain  but 
the  following  '*  Journal,'*  the  other  anecdotes  and 
letters  preserved  by  his  friends,  and  those  incom- 
parable works  whioh  have  for  many  years  been  in 
the  highest  estimation,  and  will  be  read  and  ad- 
ipired  as  lon^  as  the  English  language  shall  be 
spoken  or  understood.  J.  B. 

Loudon,  IScli  August,  17B6. . 


XII. 
A  CHRONOLOGICAL  CATALOGCE 

OF   THE 

PROBE  WORKS  i  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.  D. 

N.  B. — To  those  which  he  himself  acknowl- 
edged  is^dded^acArnoto/.  'To  those  which  may  be 
fully  believed  to  be  his  from  internal  evidence  is 
added  intern,  tvxd, 

1735.  Abridgement  and  translation  of  Lobo's 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  acknoicL 

1738.  Part  of  a  translation  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi^ 

History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  ac- 
knowL 
N.  B. — As  this  work,  after  some  sheets  were 
printed,  suddenly  stopped,  I  know  not  whether 
any  part  of  it  is  now  to  be  found. 

FOR  THE  gentleman's   MAOAUNE. 

Preface,  hUem,  md. 
'  Life  of  Father  Paul,  aehtiwl. 

1739.  A  complete  vindication  of  the  Licenser  of 

1  I  rin  not  here  iitchiiie  hts  noeilcal  worln;  for,  acppt 
Inf;  his  Lntin  trniislntion  nf  Poiie*«  Mrwiali,  hit  Jjondcui, 
mill  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  hiiitatcd  fVom  Jux*e 
nnl;  Ills  Pmln^iie  on  the  o|i«niiis  orT)niry-lan«  Tbeatrv 
by  Mr.  Garrick,  and  hts  Tronc,  a  Traffpdy,  liiey^  are  ynj 
iinmerous,  and  in  Ktmeral  almrt ;  niid  1  liave  promise  s 
compete  edition  of  ihcm,  in  wiiich  I  sliall,  with  tlH>  ut- 
uiust  cnre,  lysconain  tli"ir  niithontlcity,  and  illitttrate 
them  with  notes  nnd  various  read}n^.~^BoswBU..    (The 


ni«>nninf  of  thia  sentenee,  and  partleulariy  of  Um  wnni 
nefjftn^y  Is  not  vtry  dear.  Perhaps  Mr.  BoswHI 
wrote,  "  tlwy  are  not  vr*7  numerous,**  which  would  bs 
less  obsRure.— Ed.] 
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the  Stage  from  the  malteious  and  scan- 
'   dalous  asporaions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  au- 

thour  oTGuctavus  Vasa,  och^wtL 
JUarawr  JiTorfoleienae :  or  an  E«Bay  on 
an  ancient  prophetical  inscription  in 
monkish  rtiyme,  lately  discovered  near 
L^nne  in  Norfolk,  by  Probus  Bai- 
TAif  If  icvs,  wknowL 

for  the  gcntlbman's  Magazine* 

Life  of  Boerhaavo,  ackuotoL 

Address  to  the  Rcaderi  ialerti*  evUL 

^  eal  to  the   Publick  in  behalf  of  the 
Editor,  intern,  evid. 

Considerations  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Trapp's 
Sermons ;  a  plausible  attempt  to  prove 
that  an  aulhour's  work  may  be  abridged 
without  injuring  his  property,  aeknowU . 

1  *  Address  to  the  Reader  in  May. 

1740.  FOR   THE  gentleman's   MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  mltrn,  evid. 
Life  of  Admiral  Drake,  achiowL 
Life  of  Admiral  Blake,  acknowL 
Life  of  Philip  Barretier,  acknowL 
Essay  on  Epitaphs,  acknowL 

1741.  FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  inlenu  evid. 

A  'free  translation  of  the  Jests  of  Hierb- 
cles,  with  an  introduction,  intern,  etiid. 

Debate  on.  the  Humble  PeUiian  <ovd  Jid- . 
vice  of  the  Rumjp  Parliament  to  Croriy- 
well,  in   1657,  to   assume  the  title  of 
King ;  abridged,   methodized,    and  di- 
gested, intern,  evid. 

Translation  of  Abb4  Gdyon's  Dissertation 
on  the  Amazons,  intern,  evid. 

Translation  of  Fontenelle's  Panegyrick  on 
Dr.  Morin,  intern,  evid, 

1742.  FOR   THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intem.  evid. 

Essay  on  the  Account  of  the  Conduct  of 
the  Duobess  of  Maclborou^h,  aeknowl. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Burman, 
aeknewl. 

The  Life  of  Sydenham,  afterwards  pr^ 
fixed  to  Pr.  Swan's  edition- of  his  works, 
ackntwL 

Proposals  for  printing  Bibliotlfeea  Harlei- 
ana,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxfora,  afterwards  preazed 
to  the  first  volume  of  that  catalogue,  in 
which  the  Latin  accounts  of  the  books 
were  written  by  him,  oeknotbL 

Abridgement,  entitled  Foreign  History,  tii- 
tern,  evid. 

Essay  on  the  Description  of  China  from 
the  French  of  Du  Halde,  intem.  evid. 

1743.  Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead  of  Dr.  James's 

Medicinal  Dictionary,  intern,  evid, 

FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 

Parliamentary  Debates  under  the  name  of 
Debates  in  the  Senate  of  LiUiput  from 

I  [ThMe  snd  leveml  other  articles,  which  are  marked 
with  an  asteriak,  were  suggested  to  Mr.  M  alone  by  Mr. 
Chalmers  as  probably  wriueii  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  they  are, 
tkarsfore,  placed  la  this  general  Uat— Eo.] 


Nov.  19,  1740,  to  I^eb.  83,  1743-3, 
inclusive,  ^ihiowL 

Considerations  on  the  Dispute  between 
Crousaz  and  Warburton  on  Pope's  Es- 
say on  Man,  intern,  evid, 

A  Letter,  announcing  that  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Savage  was  speediiy  to  be  published  by 
a  person  who  Was  favoured  with  his 
confidence,,  iaicm.  evid. 

Advertisement  for  Osborne  ooncerning  the 
Harleian  Catalogue,  tuXern.  evid. 
1744.  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  acknowL 

Preface  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  oe- 
knowL 

FOR   THE   G£NTLKMAN*S  MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intenu  evid. 
'  745.  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  tragedy 
of  Macbeth,  with  remarks  on  Sir  T.ll.'8 
(Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's)  Edition  of 
Shakspeare,  and  proposals  for  a  new 
Edition  of  that  Poet«  achunoL 

1747.  Plan  for  a   Dictionaiy    of  the  English 

Language,  addressed  to  Philip  Do^ 
mer,  Earl  of  Chesteifield,  aeknewL 

FOR   THE  gentleman's   MAGAZINE. 

*  Lauder's  ProposaJs  for  printing  the  ,^d^ 

miu  Exti/ofGrotius. 
[Abridgement  of  Foreign  History,  jErent, 
'     Mag,  1794,  p.  1001.] 

FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

1 748.  Life  of  Roscommon,  ackno^ 
Foreign  History,  November,  intern,  evid, 

FOR  MR.  DOOSLCT'A  FRB^EPTOtt. 

Preface,  achunoL 

Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermi(  aeknowL 

FOR  THE  GENTLRMAN's  HaGAZINE.         r 

1749.  «  Letter  on  Fire  Works. 

1750.  The  Rambler,  the  first  paper  of  which 

was  published  20th  of  March  this  year, 
and  the  last  17th  of  March,  1752,  the 
day  on  which  Mrs.  Johnson  diedi^  oo> 
knowL 

Letter  in  the  Qeneral  Advertiser  to  excite 
the  attention  of  the  publick  to  |he  per- 
formance of  Comus,  which  was  next 
day  to  be  acted  at  Drury-lane  playhouse 
for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  granMaug|i» 
ter,  aeknowL 

Preface  and  Postscript  to  Lauder's  Pam- 
phlet, entitled  '*An  Essay  on  Milton'a 
Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modems  in  hi 
Paradise  Lost,"  achunvL 


FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

Address  to  the  Publick  concerning  Miss 

Williams's  Miscellanies. 
1751.   Life  of  Cheynel,  in  the  Miscellany  called 

'*  The  Student,"  aeknowL 
Letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to  the  Rev^ 

rend  Dr.  John  Douglas,  acknowledging 

fl  This  Is  a  mistake.  The  last  narober  of  the  Bambler 
appealed  on  the  Mth  of  Maroh,  three  daja  before  Un^ 
Johqsoo  died.    Bee  voL  1.  p.  89,~Malomb. 
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his  fiaod  concerning  MilUm  in  termg 
ofsaitable  contrition^  celmoio/. 
'  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  of 
Mrs.     CharloUe     Lennox's    «<  Female 
,       Gluixote/'  intern,  evid, 

rOR  THB  OBNTLBMAN'S  VAOAZINB. 

♦  Preface. 

♦  CriLicism  on  Moore's  Gil  Bias. 

1753.  Dedication  to  John,   Earl  of  Orrery,  of 

Shakspesre  illustrated,  by  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Lennox,  aeknowL 
During  this  and  the  foUofiHng  year  he 
wrote  and  gave  to  his  much  loved 
friend.  Dr.  ^thurst,  the  papers  in  the 
Adyeiiturer,  signed  T„  aeknowL 

POR  THE  OBNTLBMAN'S  MAOAZIKB. 

*  Preface. 

*  Kotioe  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave's  death,  in^ 

serted  in  the  last  page  of  the  index. 

1754.  Life  of  Edward  Cave  m  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine,  aeknowL 

roR  THB  obntlbman's  magaziiib. 

*  Preface. 

1755.  A  Dictionary,  with    a   Grammar   and 

HistOT}'  of  the  English  Languagb, 
acknowL 
An  account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertsin  the 
Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory 
of  the  VariationB  of  the  Magnetical  Nee- 
dle, with  a  Table  of  the  Variations  at 
the  most  remarkable  cities  in  Europe, 
from  the  year  1660  to  1780,  achiowL 
This  he  wrote  for  Mr.  Zachariah  Wil- 
liams, an  ingenious  ancient  Welsh  gen- 
tleQian,  fatli^r  of  Mrs.  Anna  Williams, 
whom  he  for  many  years  kindly  lodged 
in  his  house.  It  was  published  With  a 
translation  into  Italian  by  Signer  Baret- 
ti.  In  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  presented 
to  the  Bodleian  Labrary  at  Oxford,  is 
pasted  a  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Zach- 
ariah Williams,  plainly  written  by  John- 
son, intern,  evid. 

1756.  An  Abridgement  of  his  Dictionary,  ocJbi. 
Several  Essays  in  the  Universal  Visitor, 

which  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascer- 

♦  taining.  All  that  are  marked  with  two 
asterisks  have  been  ascribed  to  hhn,  al- 

..  though  I  am  confident,  from  internal 
evidence,  that  we  should  except  from 
these  "The  Life  of  Chaucer,"  "Re- 
flections on  the  State  of  Portugal,"  and 
"An  Elssay  on  Architecture. **  And 
from  the  same  evidence  I  am  confident 
that  he  wrote  "Further  Thoughts  on 
Agriculture"  and  "A  Dissertation  on 
the  State  of  Literature  and  Authours.^ 
The  Dissertation  on  the  Epitaphs,  writ- 
ten by  Pope,  he  ailerwavds  acknowl- 
edged, and  added  to  his  "Idler." 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  a 
new  edition  of  his  Christian  Morals,  oe- 
knawL 

In  the  Litbrart  Maoazihb,  or  Uni- 
VBBiAL    Rbvibw,    wbicfa     began    m 


1757. 


Januaify  1796,  his  Ormoiax.  Emats 

are, 

The  Preliminary  Address,  inlcni.  emd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Political  State  of 
Great  Britain,  intern,  evid. 

Remarks  on  the  MUitia  Bill,  intern,  evid. 

ObservAtiuns  on  bis  Brilannick  Majesty^s 
Treaties  with  the  Empress  of  Kosaia 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  m* 
tern.  evid. 

Observations  on.  the  Present  State  of  Af- 
fairs, tnf«m.  end. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  III.,  King  of  Pros- 
sis,  tafem.  evid. 

In  the  same  Magasinb  his  Rbtibws 
sre  of  the  following  books:  "Birch's 
History  of  the  Royal  Society;" 
"Browne's  Christian  Nforab;*'  "War- 
tou's  Essay  on  the  WriUngs  and  Genius 
of  Pope,"  voU  L;  "Hampton's  Trans- 
lation of  Polybius ; "  "Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton^s  Arguments  in  proof  ol'  a  Deity  ;** 
"BorIase*s  Histoiy  of  the  Isles  oi  Sol- 
ly;" "Home's  Experiments  on  Bleach- 
ing ; "  "  Browne's  History  of  Jaoiai- 
ca ; "  "Hales  on  Distilling  Sea- Waters, 
Ventilatora  in  Ships,  and  curing  an  ill 
Uste  in  Milk;"  "Lucas's  Eosay  on 
Waters;"  "Keith's  Catalogue  of  the 
ScoUish  Bishops  ; "  "  Philoeophical 
Transactions,"  voL  xlix. ;  "Miscella- 
nies by  Elizabeth  Harrison ;  **  "  Evans's 
Map  and  Account  of  the  Middle  Colo- 
nies in  America;"  "The  Cadet,  a 
Military  Tresiise;"  "The  Conduct  at 
the  Ministry  relating  to  the  present  War, 
impartiality  examinMi,''  intern,  evid. 

"  Mrs;  Lennox's  Translation  of  Sully's 
Memoire;"  "LeUer  on  the  Case  of 
Admiral  Byng; "  "  Appeal  to  the  Peo- 
ple concerning  Admiral  Byng; "  "Han- 
way's  Ei^ht  Days'  Journey  and  Essay 
on  Tea ;'""  Sonn  further  paiticulan  m 
Relation  to  the  Case  of  Admirat  Byn^ 
by  a  gentleman  of  Oxfofd,"  odbioiol. 

Mr.  Jonas  Hanway  having  written  an  an- 
gry Answer  to  the  Review  of  his  Essay 
on  Tea,  Johnson,  in  the  same  oolledion, 
made  a  reply  to  it,  ocbistsi.'  This  is 
the  only  instance,  it  is  believed,  when 
he  condescended  to  take  notice  of  any 
thing  that  had  been  written  against  him ; 
and  here  his  chief  intention  seenft  Is 
have  been  to  make  sport 

Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  RocbfonI  oi; 
and  Preface  to,  Mr.  PSyne's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Game  of  Draughts,  oeknomL 

Introduetion  to  the  London  Chronicle,  an 
Evenins  Paper,  which  still  sUbsisIs  with 
deserved  creiit,  mknewL 

*  "Observations  on  the  Foregoing  Let- 
ter," i.  e.  A  Letter  on  the  Ameriean 
Colonies. 

Speech  on  the  Subject  of  an  Address  to  the 
Throne  afler  the  Expedition  to  Roche- 
fort  ;  delivered  by  one  of  his  friends  m 
some  puUick  meeting:  it  is  printed  m 
the  G^tleman's  Magazine  for  October. 
1785.  intmu  evid. 
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The  fint  two  punagraplis  of  the  Preface  to 
Sir  William  Chambers's  Desijpu  of  Chi- 
nese Buildinn,  &C.  acknowL 

17 SB,  Tbb  Idles,  which  be^  April  5.  in  this 
jear,  and  was  cootmiied  till  April  5, 
1760,  mknamL 
An  Essay  on.  the  Braveiy  of  the  English 
Common  Soldiers  was  added  to  it,  when 
published  in  volumes,  aeknowL 

1769*  Rasselas,  Prinee  of  Abyssmia,  a  Tale,  as- 


AdTertisement  for  the  Proprietors  of  the 
idler  sfsinst  certain  persons  who  pirated 
those  papers  as  they  came  out  einsly  io 
a  newspaper  ealled  the  Universal  Chrdn- 
jcle,  or  Weekly  Gaaette,  intern,  etfid. 

For  Mrs.  Chariocte  Lennox's  English  Ver- 
sion of  Bmrooy,  **  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Gfoek  Comedy,"  and  the  General  Coo- 
dusion  of  the  Book,  inUnu  mrid. 

Introduction  to  the  Worid  Displayed,  a 
Colleotion  of  Voyagea  and  Travels,  ee- 


Three  Letters  in  the  Gaietteer,  oonoeming 
the  best  plan  for  BlsckfUars-bridge,  os> 
knowlt 
1760.  Address  of  the  Painters  to  George  III.  on 
his  Accession  to  the  throne,  tnlem.  wid. 

Dedication  of  Baretti's  Italian  and  Endish 
Didionaxy  to  the  Idarquis  of  Abren, 
then  Envoy-Extraordinary  from  Spain 
at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  intem. 
arid. 

Review  in  the  Gentleman's  Ms|;aBne  of 
Mr.  Tytlei's  acute  and  able  vindication 
of  Mary  dueen  of  Scots,  aehunpL 

Introduction  to  the  prooeedinge  of  the 
Committee  for  Clothmg  the  French  Pris- 
oners, sclaiois^ 

Preface  to  Rolfs  Dictionary  of  Trade  and 
Commerce^  aeknowL 

Corrections  and  Improvements  for  Mr. 
Gwyn  the  Aiehitect's  pamphlet,  entided 
'<  Thoughts  on  the  Coronation  of  (George 
III."  adentwL 

Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Kennedy's  Complete  System  of 
Astronomical  Chronology  unfolding  the 
Scriptures,  4to  edition,  sdbtewf. 

Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Artist's 
Exhibition,  intem.  evid. 
1763.  Character  of  Collins  in  the  Poetical  Cal- 
endar, published  by  Fawkes  and  Woty, 

Dedication  to  the  Eari  of  Shafleebury  of 
the  edition  of  Roger  Ascham's  English 
Works,  puhlishedl>y  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Bennett,  aeknowL 

The  Life  of  Ascham,  also  prefixed  to  that 
edition,  aeknowL 

Review  of  Telemachos,  a  Masque^^b^the 
Reverend    George   Graham, 


1761. 


1768. 


Oollese, 


in   the  Critical 


of  Eton 
Review,   ee- 


Dedication  to  the  Clueen  of  Mr.  Boole's 
Translation  of  Tasso,  aOoMwU 

Account  of  the  Detection  of  the  Imposture 
of  the  Cock-lsM  Ghoet,  paUished  m 
VOL.  IL  68 


the  Newspapers  and  Gentleman's  Ms|^ 
aiine,  acAmoioL  * 

1764.  Part  of  a  Review  of  Granger's  '^uger 

Cane,"  a  Poem,  in  the  London  Chron 
ide,  eelcneio^. 
Review   of   Goldsmith's    <<TraveUer,"  a 
Poem,  in  the  Critical  Review.  aeknowL 

1765.  The   Plays  of  WiU^m   Shakmare,  in 

eight   volumes,   8vo.   with  Notes,  ce- 


1766.  The  Fountains^  a  Fairy  Talc^  in  Mnb 

W^illiams's  Mifi?fllsnifls,  aeknewL 

1767.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  Mr.  Adams's 

Treatise  on  the  Globee,  aeknowL 

1769.  Character  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Zacharish 

Mudge,  in  the  London  Chronicle,  os> 

1770.  TbeFalee  Alarm,  odbneiet' 

1771.  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respect* 

ingTalkland's  Islands^  aehwwL 

1772.  Defence  of  a  Schoolmaeter ;   dicUted  to 

me  fi>r  the  House  of  Lord^  achunoL 
Arcoment  in  support  of  the  Law  of  Vieioue 
MromtMion;    dictated   to  me  for  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  acknowL 

1773.  Pre&oe  to  Macbean's'<  Dictionary  of  An- 

cient Gkomphy,"  mhufwL 
Anroments  in  favour  of  the  Rights  of  Lay 
Patrons;   dictated  to  me  for  the  C^en- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, aeknewL 

1774.  The  Patriot,  odhieioli 

1775.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Idands  of  Soot- 

land,  aeknewL 
Proposals   for   publishing  the  works   of 

Mra.  Chariotte  Lennox,  in  3  volumes, 

4to.  sdbioiol. 
Preface  to  Baretti's  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian 

and  English,  intern,  evid. 
Taxation  no  Tyranny :  an  Answer  to  the 

Resolutions  and  Address  of  the  Angli- 
can Congress,  aeibieislL 
Aignment  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Memts ;  dk>- 

tated  to  me  for  the  Court  of  Sessions  m 

Scotland,  aeknowL 
Argument  to  prove  that  the  Corporation 

of  Stiriing  was  corrupt ;  dictated  to  me 

for  the  House  of  iKirds,  aeknowl. 

1776.  Argument  in  support  of  the  Right  of  im- 

mediate and  personal  Reprehension 
from  the  Pulpit;  dictated  to  me^  ee- 
knowL 
Proposals  for  publishing  an  Anal^Ms  for 
the  Scotch  Celtick  Language,  by  the 
Reverend  William  Shaw,  aehiowL 

1777.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Poethumons 

Woriis  of  Dr.  Pearoe,  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, eeknowL 
Additions  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  that 
'  Prelate,  prefixed   to  thoee  works,  se- 


Various  Papen  and'Lettera  m  &voar  of 

the  Reverend  Dr.  Dodd,  meknewL  . 
1780.  Advertisement  Ux  his  Friend,  Mr.  Thrale, 

to  the  Worthy  Electora  of  the  Bocou^ 

of  Southwark,  aeknewL 
first  Papavnph  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davietf*! 

Life  of  Garmk,  eeJbMiei: 
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Argament  on  the  imporUnce  of  the  Regis- 
tration of  Deeds ;  dictated  to  me  for  an 
Election  Ommittec  of  the.  House  of 
Commons,  aeknowL 

On  the  Distinction  between  Tort  and 
Whig  ;  dictated  to  me,  aektun»L 

On  Vicarious  Punishments,  and  the  great 
Propitiation  for  the  Sins  of  the  World  by 
Jesus  Christ  ;  dictated  to  me,  aehwwl 

Argument  in  favour  of  Joseph  Knisht,  an 
African  Negro,  who  claimed  his  Liberty 
in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Seotland,  and 
obtained  it :  dictated -to  me,  aeknowL 

Defence  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Printer  of  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  against  the  Society 
of  Procurators  in  Edinburgh,  for  having 
in^rted  in  his  paper  a  ludicrous  para- 
graph against  them  |  demonstrating  that 
It  was  not  an  injunous  LTbd ;  dictated 
to  me,  aekrunoL 

The  greatest  [part],  if  not  the  whole,  of  a 
Reply,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  to 
a  pereon  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of 
Clarke,  refuting  his  arguments  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  Poems  published  by 
Mr.  James  Macpherson  as  Translationa 
from  Ossian,  intern,  evid. 

List  of  the  Authors  of  the  Univereal  Histo- 
ry, deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 


'  Prayera  and  MeditatKms,  wmch  he  dcfiw- 
ed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stnban,  eoiaiaiag 
him  ta  publish  tbem,  meknowL 
Sermons,  left  for  mtbUeoHan  bv  Join 
Taylor;  LU  D.  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster,  and  given  to  the  Worid  by  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Hayes,  A.  M.  utters 
evid* 

Such  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  pnse 
works  of  this  extraovdinary  man,  which  I  hft\t 
been  able  to  discover,  and  am  at  Uhei  (y  fe  nn;- 
tUn  1 ;  but  we  ought  to  keep  in  nund,  that  then 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  many  more  whkk 
are  yet  concealea;  and  we  may  add  to  the  k^ 
count,  the  numerous  lettere  wmch  he  wrote^  <^ 
which  a  considerable  part  are  yet  tin  published. 
It  is  hoped  that  those  persons,  in  whose  pocsmaan 
they  are,  will  favour  tne  Worid  with  thent. 

Jamks  Boswcu. 


1  \TitAB  to  a  itranf e  phraM.  What  wok  eeaU  K  Wvc 
deen  tkat  Mr.  Bofweu  was  not  mt  libertf  /•  vocvm? 
TliBt  tbem  was  tome  peculiar  meaning  here  c«a  baM}f 
be  doubted:  It  perhaps  may  aDude  to  some  paNkatkai 
of  a  Jacobite  tendency,  wrf ttm  In  JofanMn's  earlier  daji, 
and  wbtch  may  have  been  ncknowledfed  in  caafideore  ic 
Bonwell ;  but  this  la  a  mere  conjectaije.  Mubj  ofibew 
tides  inaerted  in  the  foregoing  flat  on  intermmi  nidemtt 
(particularly  tboee  from  the  magazinea)  are  oT  venr  Ente 
iaiponance  and  of  very  doubtra)  autbeacldiyw— £slJ 
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ABS«B«vrHWicx.  1.  593. 

Abercrombie,  Mr.  James,  of  FhfladelpMa,  taM  communi- 
cations coocerninff  Jolmson,  i.  30B.  _^  «    ^ 

Aberdeen,  i.  349.-John80n'»  account  of,  i.  5ra-*-bmter, 
duel  fought  fortbehonotirof,  i.  443  n.—WilUam  Gor- 
don, second  Earl  of,  i.  365  n. 

Aberdooians,  i.  353.  '     ^  ,  ^^^ 

Aberneihy,  Rev.  John,  on  the  eftct  of  prayer,  i.  344.— 
some  account  of,  i.  «{.  n.  «    .    ,  ^ 

Abinedon,  WiUoughby  Bertie,  fburth  Earl  of,  bon-mot 

Abiigton,  Mra.  the  actress,  UJOBy  510,  513,  5B0,  530. 

Abjuration,  oath  of;  i.  506. 

Absenteeism,  ii.  1^,  153. 

Absentee  tax,  ii.  2S7. 

Absolute  princes,  i.  588.  «-«.  «w  ajo  om  «« 

Abstemiousness,  Johnson's,  i.  »iil,  308, 287,  »43, 383, 396^ 

393,  412,  421,  588 ;  11.  33,  57,  1T2,  282. 
Absurdities,  use  of  delineating,  ii.  348.  .    -  „ 

Abuse,  pereonal,!.  250,  364.-JohnBon's  disregard  of,  !l. 

804  252 
AbvMinla,'  Lobo's  voyage  lo,  i.  30 ;,  H.  51.— Prince  of,  tee 

Academy  Delia  Cruscasend  Johnson  their  Vocabulary, 

i.  126.  ,.  _, 

Accent,  Scotch,  overcome  by  peraeretBnce,  i.  «so. 
Accounts,  keeping,  ii.  330. 
Achlilest  «bield  of,  11.  254. 

Acis  and  Gaiatea.  ii.  149.  ^      ^ .-  «  m 

Acouaintance,  Johnson*«  nlimeroos  and  varloui,  M.  «i. 

Acquaintances  J.  138 ;  M.  330.  ,  u— —.♦--^-•«««t 

Acang,  in2  n. ;  k  359, 350  n.-tragic,  Johnaon's  contempt 

Action,  in  public  spcoMng,  I.  304.  ^v^,^  «,-. 

AcUve  sports  in  young  people,  not  to  be  reckonefl  iflie- 

AcSJity'of  body,  Johnson's,  fl.  285.— of  mind,  Johnson's, 
It  18611.  ,  ^^ 

Actor,  qualities  of  a  great,  i.  «H'*-,_j.  ,^     i^K«-«n«. 

Actori  l.  67-8, 261,  sS,  338 ;  il.  19,  135. 3«--Johnson  s 
prejudice  against,  and  contemptuous  severity  towards, 
L  67-8,  80  ». ;  ii.  244,  245.  «_w^v.  n«ii-«, 

Adams,  kev.  Dr.  Wllli|im,  master  of  Pembf^eCoM^, 
Oxford,  1.  20,  25, 27,  51, 71,  74, 79,  113-1,  138. 314,  417, 
449,  Si  r  H.  35,  W,  158,  186,  438.-Bome  account  of, 
U.  426  i..-hiraccolmt  of  the  first  Tepresentatlon  of 
•Irene,'  i.  TO.-bto  Answer  to  Hutoe'sfeasay  on  Mlm- 
eles,  il.  35.-Johnson's  letter  to,  il.  413.-MiBS,  after- 
warts  Mm.  Hyeit,  ii.  384-5.-Oeorge,  the  in««J«J«rt"l 
Instrument  maher,  Johnson's  dedfcarion  to  the  king  of 
ills  'Treatise  on  the  GlobeV  i.  l»i  SW3. 

Addison,  Joseph,  i.  9  ^,  83,  rei^l^^»»j»l^ 


own.— nis  siyie  compurwi-r^iw. -«-."--•-, -^- 
surd  observation  of  Sir  J.  Ha^J™  %i^  "fc^i}- 
91  ii.-hi8  conduct  towards  Steele,  il.  374.  »1--;J^»;- 
Bon's  opjnioaof,  1. 92, 192, 221 ;  il.  189.-Johnson,  Life 

Address  of  the  Painters  to  George  HI.  on  his  accession, 
written  by  Johnson,  1.  ISI.  „        ,  -« . 

Adey,  Mrs.  I.  349,  251 ;  ii.  303,  313^MIss  Mary,  1. 13 , 
11.45,  238. 

^A?vemL?eV,V^' Jotm  Hawlcesworth's,  I.  ffl,  9J  1«> 
107,  108-9,  139.— the  papers  marked  T,  wrttten  by 
Johnson,  1. 130 ;  11.  472  n. 

•Adventures  of  a  Guinea,'  by  whom  written,  I.  417  n. 


*~Adveraarla,'  specimen  of  Johnson's,  ••82. 

1.  not  to  be  treated  with  respect,  I.  » 
^.-    i^kn-»«>a    tn  thp  («f>ntleman  s 


Adversanea,  not  to  be  treated  with  respect,  «•  *»i 
Advertisements,  Johnson's,  in  the  Gentleman  sMaga- 

alne,  1. 35, 63^1n  the  Universal  Chronicle,  1. 14B.— in 

the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  i.  4». 
Adultery,  i.  847-8. 


*  JEgr:  Ephemeris,*  Johnson'^  IL  306     i 
yGneid,  sionr  of  the,  Ii.  346. 
iGccbylus,  Potter's  translation  pf,  Ii. 
Affectation,  11. 251, 5S8.— in  wiffing,  i     I 

ity  with  the  great,  il.  279. 
Affection,  natural,  i.  865 ;  ii.  311,  34     • 

Miss  Boothb?,  I.  39  r  U.  376. 
Agar,  Welbore'  Ellis,  Esq.  il.  95  «. 
Ase,  old,  ii.  128, 154, 186,  3B3j»l,  3 
<  Agis,'  Home's  tragedy  of,  1.  389  n. 
'  Aglaura/  Suckling's  play  of,  Ii.  180 
Agutter,  Rev.  William,  11.  382  n.— hli    i 

son's  death,  ii.  451. 
Aikin,  Miss  Letitia,  afterwards  Mrs.  I    i 

«.,  131,  250.— lier  imitation  of  John    i 
Air  bath.  Lord  Monboddo's,  ii.  118. 
Akenside,  Dr.  Mark,  1. 156,  28^;  ii.  4 
Akerman,  Mr.,  keeper  of  Newgate,  ai    : 

•Johnson's  eulogy  on,  ii.  335. 
Albertl,  Lcandro,  his  classical  descripl    i 

519,  510  n. 
Alchymy,  1.  530. 

AlcibtadHS,  U.  158.— his  dog,  II.  145. 
Alfred,  Johnson's  wish  to  write  the  1    I 

will,  iL  308,  308  «, 
Algebra,  the  study  of,  recommended,    I 

*  Alias,'  Johnson's  exenipHAcation  of    i 
Allen,  Rev.  Thomas,  i.  425  «.— Edm    i 

146  », 208,  425 ;  ii.  105,  150,  177,  30 

letter  to,  ii.  350— Ralph.  Esq.  i.  34i 
« Alley  Croker '  11. 152,  153  «. 
( All  for  Love,*  Dryden's  preface  to,  i   i 
Alnwick  Castle,  fi.  161. 
Althorp,  Lord,  now  Earl  Spencer 

cer. 
'  AmeHa,'  Fielding's,  ii.  65,  65  lu 
Ambition,  ii.  63. 
America,  and  the  Americans,  i.  407,  i 

168, 178, 338  ».,  386, 333  ».,  3fil.— rigl 

to  tax,  11. 133. 
Amusements,  country,  U.  855.— a  m  i 

ii.  393. 
Amyat,  Dr.  1. 164. 

*  Ana,'  the,  French,  I.  431. 
Anacreon,  Baxter's,  t  456;  11.325,  32!  . 

translated  by  Johnson,  11. 479  ».— Fa  i 

of,  11.  479  n. 
Anaitis,  temple  of,  1.  394,  39S. 
Analogy  between  body  and  mind,  i.  i  I 

*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  Burton's, 
Ancestry,  I.  388. 

» Ancient  BaUads,'  Dr.  Percy's,  il.  164 
Ancient  times,  foDy  of  priusing,  at  th 

em,  U.  345. 
Anderdon,  MSB.  il.  438,  438. 
Anderson,  Professor,  at  Glasgow,  I.    I 

Robert,  his  '  Life  of  Jdhnsnn,'  1. 1' 

Mr.,  his  •  Sketches  of  the  Native  Ii  i 
Aiiilrew's,  8t.,i.  341 ;  il.  552.- Its  libn  i 

of  its  cattedrai,  11.  53.— Its  universi : 
Anecdotes,  Jbhnson's  toveof,  i.  333.— j  i 

of,  ii.  411 «.— at  second  hand,  litUe  I 

439  nl 
Anfyaciuosities  of  the  human  mind,  ] 
Angel,  Mr.  John,  his  •Stcnogiaphy,' 
Angpl,  fallen,  il.  354.  ^  ,  ^    , 

Anne,  Uueen,  Johnson  touched  by,  fi 

wits  of  her  reign,  ii.  188  n. 
Annihilation,  11.  llO,  170-      ^  ^    ^, 
» Animus  Kquus,'  the,  not  inheritable 
Anonymous  writings,  il.  305. 
•  Annus  Mlrabilts,^  Tasker's,  11.  337  « 
Anson,  Lord,  ii.  304,  304  ».— Johnson 

temple  of  the  winds,  11.  304  «. 
»Antholo£ia,' 11.429. 
Antiquarian  raaewrcliet,  tt.  IM. 
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ApoDeg.  tbe  VouH  oC  0.  S08|  9M  ». 
Apocryplia,  li.  194. 
*Apotocy,'Cibb6r'i,U.73. 

*  Apolofx  for  the  auakera,*  Barclaj'g,  iL  4L 
Apolocy,  Jotanaoo'i  nadineM  to  mtte  one,  U.  9M. 

•  Apocheodi  of  Hilton/  not  written  by  Johneoo,  i.  54. 
ApouliionB.  f.  14»,  iaM,fiB,  961,  987,  SfO,  SBS^  AM  n. ; 

Appetite,  Tidcn  oat  in  queet  of,  IL  306. 

Apoliuf,  Cicero*a  character  of,  applied  lo  Jolinaon,  U. 

Applauae,  li.  9S3. 

April  fools*  day,  it  91.  91  n, 

Araba,  fidelity  ot  t  »3. 

ArbuUMKM,  Dr.  John,  1.  199,  334.— Robert,  Eaq.  L  an, 
399  ». 

•Arcadia,'  Sidney*!,  iL  101  m. 

Archea,  comparatire  itrengthof  aeaakdicolar  and  einpCi- 
eai,i.  13S. 

Architecture,  ornmiiniijT,  il.  31 

Axeakiue,  Sir  John,  LW. 

Anulu,  JohaaoB'B  mode  of,  and  flinilaflbff,  IL51,57, 
996,  379,  380  n.,  301. 

Anument,  Johnaon'a,  on  ■chootanaateri  and  their  duty.  i. 
98,  S36.«on  vicioaa  intromiMlon,  L  300,  537.— in  de- 
fence of  lay  patronage,  i.  318, 938.— agalnat  Dr.  Meniia*a 
GomplalAt,  uiat  he  waa  i^led  *  doctor  of  medicine,*  iu- 
*  I. SM,SO.--in  Ikvour  of  theeor- 


of  *  nhyiicia 
loDoiStirlio 


poraUoD  dF  Stirliog,  i.  999, 550.^^n  entaik,  il.  94^-on 
the  Ubcrty  of  the  pulpit,  U.  79. 5S0.— oo  the  regiatralion 
of  deeds,  li.  983.— in  favtMurof  a  nepo  elafauing  his  iH»- 
•rty,  U.  IS,  561.^again8t  a  prosecution  liy  the  paoca- 
rators  of  EdinburKh  afainst  the  publtsher  of  a  libel,  11. 
306,  408.— and  testimony,  ii.  370. 

Anyle,  Archibald,  fourth  Duke  of,  L  44&-^ohn,  fifth 
Duke  of.  1.  447,  447  n.--^ohnaon*s  visU  to,  L  448.— 
Johnson^s  letter  to.  L  451.— hte  letter  to  Johnson,  JUd, 
— EIlzabeth^Gunniac,  Duchess  of,  i.  447,  447  n. 

Arlosto,  U.  944. 

Aristotle,  saying  of,  iL  947.— his  «PMtio%*  iL  987, 
967  ». 

Arithmetic,  Johnson's  resort  to^  wlisn  his  ibiiej  was  dla- 
ofderedTii.  984. 

Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  U.  400. 

Armidale,  i.  379,  417. 

Armorial  bearinp,  i.  9M. 

Anns,  pUing  of,  why  insisted  an;,  «.  195. 

Armstrong,  Dr.  John,  1. 151  a.    11  OS. 

Army,  oflketa  of  the.  L  464. 

Amauld,  Anthony,  il.  109. 

Arnold,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  'OtaanratkNM  om  IiMaaiu,* 

•Alt  of  Living  la  I^ndoo,*  L  30. 

Aitlflcial  mlns,  L 4^m. 

•  Arts  corrective,'  L  427. 

Article^ subiciiptionlo the thiil9Hilna,L 908,  989,989 

Ascham,  Roger,  Johnson's  Life  of,  L  900. 
Asaph,  Bishop  of.    Sae  Shif' - 

dub,  iL  431m. 


•  Aseanius,*  i.  388  n.,  387  ».,  3 
Ash,  Dr.  John,  f      "       " 


__, i  founder  of  ttaa 

Ashiioume,  ii.  194, 134. 

Aahburton,  LonL    Am  Diuuiing. 

Assertion,  ii.  380  n. 

Assise,  maiden  one,  IL  158. 

Aasociation  of  ideas,  ii.  100. 

AsUe,  Thomas,  Esa.,  keeper  of  the  raooids  la  ttie  Tower, 
L  08.-Johnson's  letter  to,  U.  306.— hk  notes  on  Alfted*s 
will,  U.  306,308  a.— Rev.  Mr.,  Johnson's  advice  lo,  as 
to  his  studies,  IL  30L  ,      „  ^  . 

Aston,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  90, 90  >^1«  Mwy*  •(fe'wards 
Mia!  Brodie,L90,90«.:  ii.  976  «.,  977  m^Miss  Ma- 
ry, Johnson's  epigram  addicased  to,  L  ^i^^J^- 
2:il«.EIi.abe2ri:90,9afu,£l;  «LM«^1«^ 
-Johnson's  letters  to,  L  943,  9S3;iL  88^00,  103)135, 
901,  903,  919,  993,  317,  370.  „  ^  ^ 

Aslley,  Mr.  Philto,  the  equestrian,  tt.  SO,  9»^ 

•  As  You  Like  It,^  the  clown's  answer  in,  IL  9S0u 
Atheism,  k  338. 

•  Athol  porridge,'  U.  988.     _ 

•Atlas,'  the  race-horse,  L  470  n.  .  -«  .„ 

Atonraient,  the  neat  article  of  OhilsllaBilyv  L  9S0, 951 

ii.;iLlA«.,a3,303«.,449ii,   ^_      ^      ,    ^^ 
Attack,  advantages  which  authon  dniva  fitom,  L  4n, 

515. 
Auerhurv,  Dr.  Frands,  Bishop  ortochester.  IL  MJ. !«; 

—his  Aineral  sermon  on  Lady  Cutta,  IL  li4^<-styla  of 


,iL151.  ^    ^  „  ^ 

Attorney  general,  ludiemia  tiHe  given  lo,  IL  77. 

Attorneys,  L  171,  444*.;  11.  301.      

AvSe?t  4B :  IL  63, 74|  lO,  9BB|  907. 


Aoehinleck  estate,  1.  457. 457  a. ;  IL  Bl,  563,  lSS.-L0i« 

BosweO's  fkther,  L  458,  4S8,4SBii.;  IL78s-  3U-4sa- 

ignaies  Johnson  '  Una  Miyor,'  L  450. 
Auchnasheai,  L  300. 
Author,  raretv  hart  by  UscrMcs,  B.  230.— the  •  Toom,* 

a  poem  by  Johnson,  L53a^— ViigU'sdesefiptlon  ofttie 

entrance  Into  liell  appllMl  to,  L  431. 

185,  91k  905J09, 303, 30&— modern,  the  moons  of  Bie- 
lature,  11.  185.— attacks  on  than  useful,  L  417.- 
casuistiy  which  passes  on  the  world  the 


of  one,  for  that  of  another,  comlBmned,  L  100, 100  n. 


Baehey  Gralg,  L  483,  483  a. 

^meaikj  Francis,  Lord  Veral.-^  »  w. ,  „.  ^^^„«. 
•Life'  of,ll.  130.— his  '  History  of  Henry  VIL,'  L 
—his  precept  for  ooavenation,  IL  355. 


Badcock,  Rev.  Samuel,  iL  438.— his  vWt  lo  JohMoa,  B 

438.    some  account  of,  ii.  438  a. 
Badenoch,  Leid  of,  i.  300, 300  n. 
Badlnl,  Signor,  anecdote  of,  IL  300  a. 
Bad  haUta,  li.  339  ».— manaaemeni,  H.  179. 
Bafshaw,  Rev.  Thomas,  i.  390.— some  account  oi;  L  SM 

n.— Johnson's  tener  to,  L  330;  IL  414. 


B9SiS|%.  Matthew,  his  i 

lag,  i.  400  a. 
Baker,  Sir  Richard,  his  *Cbnmiclea' 

Sir  George,  H.  416.— Mrs.,  L  937. 
Balance  of  misery,  H.  387, 483. 
Balcarras,  Eari  of,  U.  80  a. 
Ball  without  powder,  U.  944. 
Ballantlne,  Mr.  George,  L  15K 
BaUoons,iL410,417. 

Baltow,  Mr.  Thomas,  li.  58.— some  account  of,  L  M  a. 
Baltic,  Jolinson's  proposed  voyage  to,  IL  lOX 
Bankes,  Mr.,  of  DonHshiie,  L  56. 
Banks.  Sir  Joseph,  L979,  980,  980  n.^  a. ;  IL  199,900 

—Johnson's  motio  for  his  goat,  L  239. 


tt.  41,  383,  383  a. 

vanwuM.  Mr..  IL  9L  91 «.— Letltla.    &«  AiUn. 

Barber,  Praacls,  Johnson's  negro  servant,  L  97,  96,  90, 
109,  151, 937  a.,  990,  97S,  270,  478  a. ;  U.  100,  499,  445^ 
440. 

Barclay,  his  •Ship of  Fooles,'  L  UO^Mr.,  the  jaium 
autlior,  his  defence  of  Johnson's  Shakspeare  agaiasi 
Kenrick,  1.  993,  417  a.— Robert,  of  Uiy,  his  *  Apokwy 
for  the  Ouakeri,'  il.  41.— Robert,  fsq.,  one  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  successors,  ii.  301,  505.-4iis  character,  ft. 
301  a. 

Baretti,  Signor  Giuseppe,  L  119, 190, 190, 143, 157,  160, 
165, 297, 948,  999, 9fl£,  979, 309, 408 ;  iL  7^  19, 19  a., IS 
51  a.,  55  a.,  67  a.,  60  a.,  85, 115, 191,  9SL  m-Jo£ 
son's  letters  to,  L  157, 100, 165.— his  trial  for  muidar, 
L  984:  IL  308.-his 'TravelB,'  L279.-thefintwboi«- 
eelved  copv-moaey  in  Italy,  IL  116.— his  strictures  oa 
Mia.  Piosn's  marriage,  U.  67  a.— hia  •  Fruaira  Letlera- 
ria,'  U.  191. 

Bark.  Peruvian,  tt.  365. 

Barker,  Dr.  Edmund,  L  75, 136. 

BamaidjRev.DrM  bishop  of  kiUatoe,  L37a. ;  D.80,80n., 
148,  900.  altercatkm  between  Johnson  and,  on  the 
question,  whether  a  man  can  Improve  after  the  aaeof 
forty-five,  IL  900.— his  pleasant  veiaes  thereon,  iLSOQ. 
—provost  of  E^n,  il.  187.— Frands^EM,, afterwards 
Sir  Fraocta,  king's  llbrariaa^  i.939,  230  a.— Johnaon's 
letter  of  Instructions  to,  on  the  formatkm  of  the  fciag's 
Mbrary,  L  534.  ^ 

Barnes,  Rev.  Joaboa,  L  450:  U.  948. 

BamwaU,  Nteholas,  Lord  Trimlertown.U.  143. 143a^ 
Thomas,  hIa  son,  sbigular  hwtaace  of  fiUal  aficdoa  hk 
U.143a.  ^ 

HUi,  the  leat  of  Lord  Bulkeley,  L  ^ 


[Ui,the 
Banetler,  John  PhUip,  Johnson's  Life  of,  L  57,  SB,  6L 
Barrington,  Hon.  Daines,  U.  998, 365.— Ms  *  Enmy  oa  the 

Emigration  of  Birds,'  L  316^-hls  *  Ohoervationa oaths 

Slatotea,*  U.  177. 
BaiTow,  Dr.  Isaac,  hlaaennon  against  faolldi  taUdim  wmd 

jestins,  U.  900  a.  ^^ 

Barrowmr,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  tt.  385  a. 
Barry,  Sir  Edward,  his  aodon  that  pnlsatloB  nrraitnas 

death  by  attrition,  IL  61.— Spraiwer,  the  actor,  L  79 

a.— James,  Esq.,  the  painter,  U.  338,  346,  348,  3S0  a, 

305  a.-^ohnsnn's  opinion  oftt.  348,  318,  34S  a.-£ 

letter  to,  tt.  338.— Sir  N.,  tt.  307. 
Barter,  Mr.,  L  988. 

•Baa  Bleu,*  Mim  Hanaah  Mora's  poem  of,  U.  907. 
BaahAilness.  tt.  30L 

Baataid,' tae.  Savage's  poem  of  L  67. 
•     ofthe,tt.Mar 
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ftttfman,  Edmund,  of  Pttibroke  Colloge,  hlf  Lceturei, 

Batk,  JohniOA*!  TMt  to,  II.  fi& 

BatlM,  Johnaoii'i  opinkm  of  medicatad,  L  5i68. 

Bath,  WUUam  Poltooej,  Earl  of,  IL  US. 

Batbeastoa  vaae,  Horace  Walpole**  pteaaant  aeeoont 
of,  L  515  «. 

Batbont,  A«en,  flrat  Eari,  L  S7S;  U.  Iflfi,  817  «..  S73.-- 
Cavtatn,  L  !«.— Dr.  RIcbaid,  L  73,  73,  M,  lOS,  107, 
lOSn^W  ».,  165,  814,  988,  306 ;  (L  »,  SSl— aooae 
aeeoant  of.  k  lOi.— Iila  letten  to  Johnaon,  I.  104 
deaeribed  bj  Johnaon  aa  a  *good  hater,*  i.  104. 

•  Batrachomyomacbia,*  fliat  oditloa  of,  1. 408,  498  «. 

•Battle  of  the  Prop  and  Bfke,'  L  408,  408  «. 

■Battle  of  the  Picmiea  and  Oranea,'  U.*890. 

« Bandi  EplMola"  quoted,  L  486  m. 


Baxter, 


iEplMola,^ 
',  Uchard, 


quoted,  L  319.  351 ;  U.  3n.  34&— Ma 


Eeaaona  of  the  Chrtattaa  tteUcion  *  lecoaunended  hj 
Johnson,  11.  355.—WlUlam,  hia  *  AjMoreoo,'  L  496 ;  iL 
325,  395  ».,  367,  STL 
*  Bayea,'  character  of,  L  980. 
Bayl^M.,  hIa  Dictionary,  L  109,  499L 

-    .appBed  to  Johnaon,  1.898, 519. 


'  Bear,'  the  epithet,  i 
-         •  510. 

.Richard,  1 


Bean,  L  510. 

Beatiadfe,  Richard,  Baq.,  J 

Beaton,  CanUnal,  hla  ikuider,  L  348^— aome  acconntof, 


,  Johnaoii*a  letter  to,  U.  513. 
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Beattie,  Dr.  Ji  n,.^  i  -  .  ■  ,  JT7,  278,  270,  280,  ^9,  300, 
301,  381,  383,  J;M,450;  ii.  a,  79, 204, 402.— hla  letter  lo 
Boawell,  L  -i-^O  »t.— Johnson's  letter  to,  H.  237.— hla 
*  Eaaay  on  Truth,'  ii.  2t>3.— hia  '  Hermit,'  ii.  333. 

Beanderk,  Toiiham,  Esq.,  i.  35,  105,  105,  155,  160,  161, 
165, 188,105,  J12,2irV,  238,  311,  316  n.,  358,  425,  4-£i  a.,, 
438, 407, 900.  :m,  518,  5I»,  524  ;  ii.  50,  55,  125,  165,  194,' 
911,  S37,  987  Ti.,  231,  232,  345,  251,  284,  21W,  296,  331. 
—hia  altercatinn  with  Johnson,  ii.  208.— his  death,  11. 
896.— hii  character  by  Lord  Charlemont,  ii.  iBC.— 
hla  chacter  by  Johnaon,  ii.  227,  231.— his  letters  to 
Lord  Charleniont,  ii.  226.— Lady  Diana,  i.  316, 493 ;  Ii. 
898,  896  B.,  2113,— some  account  of  her,  ii,  316  »;— 
Lady  Sydney,  L  489u 

Beanmaria  Caade,  L  488. 

Beaumont,  Sir  Oeorie,  IL  178  n.,  404  «. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  i.  514. 

*  Beaudea  of  Johnaon,'  i.  87 ;  U.  317,  S1& 

Beauty,  1.988;  Ii.  306. 

Beelcenham,  Ii.  301. 

Beeket,  Thomas,  the  bookaeDer,  i.  486. 

Beckett,  Sir  Join,  H.  99  n. 

Beckft>rd,  Alderman,  ii.  138. 

Bedford,  John,  fburth  Duke  ott  IL  303. 

Bedlam,  LSiO;  ii.  34L 

Beech,  thomaa,  hia « Eugenlo,'  L31&- 
L315m. 

Beggan,  L  lO,  168;  IL  817,  353. 

^B%an'  Opera,'  L  483,  517,  517  m.;  IL  131, 180,  808: 

Behavioor,  Johnaon  a  nice  obaenrer  of,  11.  OO^r-Jiovr  It 
should  be  taught,  iL  390.  Behmen,  Jacob,  L  170^— 
aome  account  of,  i.  170  ». 

Bell,  Mr.  John,  of  AntenMoy,  hla  *  Traveia  fai  Baaala,* 
L  847.  * 

Bell,  John,  Baq^  of  Hertlbrdahira,  L  978, 301^Mr.  John, 
hla  'BritlahPoeta,*  U.  904. 

Bellamy,  Mra.  Oeorge  Anne,  the  aetieaa,  L 145^— her  let- 
ter to  Johnaon,  11.  360. 

*BeUerophon,'  of  Burlnldea,  quoted,  4. 110. 

Bdaham,  Mr.,  hla  *  Ea«f  on  Dramatk>Poelry,*  quoted,  L 
177  a. 

Benedictine  monka,  IL  341.  _     . 

Benevolence,  an  excuae  for  drinking,  &  183w-^ohnaon'a, 
U.  07,  08.— human,  IL  66. 

Benaerade,  M.  de,  •  a  aoa  m.*  iL  11& 

Benaiey,  Mr.,  the  actor,  L  844. 

Benson,  Mr.  Auditor,  hia  monument  to 

Bentham,  Dr^  canon  of  Chriat  church,  IL  36. 

BentleyTbr.  ilchaid,  L  850,  388, 417,  433 ;  U.  36. : 
the  only  EngUah  Teraea  written  by  him,  IL  890. 

Berenger,  Richard,  Eaq.,  L  998;  IL  198, 801.— aoaae  ao- 


rhomaa,  hia  *  Eugenlo,'  L315.    aoana  account  of 


I  monument  to  MDlon,  L  03  m. 


count  of,  IL  8B1  n. 
ereafonLMrs.  and  Mlaa,  IL  981. 
erkeley,Dr.  Oeoite,  Blabopof  ( 


Beresfr 
Berkeley, 


Blabopof  Ctoyne,  L  lA 


theory,  IL  117, 117  «.,  851. 

Beml,  Franceaeo,  quoted,  IL  869.       

Berwick,  Duke  oi;  Ida  *  Memoiia,*  IL  107. 

Bethune,  Rev.  Mr.,  L  900,  486. 

Betterton,  Mr»  the  actor,  IL  196. 

Bettesworth,  Ber.  Edmund,  L  866. 

Bereraie,  Johnaon's  fkf ouilte,  IL  04. 

BflvU,  Rev.  Mi;,  hla  d^nee  of  Uammoiid,  the  poa||  IL 

879. 


,  Mr.,  hia  extraordinary  veneradoo  for  Johaaon, 
'       i,  hia  CO 


nkatloneo 


ngDr.Robert 


Vanslttan,  L  908. 
Bible  ahouki  be  read  with  a  coounentary,  U.  71.— John- 
aon's  death-bed  reoommendadon  to  read,  IL  596. 

*  Bibttotheca  Harleiana,*  Johnaon'a  account  ofl  I.  6L 
*BibUodieeaLiteraria,'L487,487ie. 

*  BlbUotfaegue,'  Johnaon's  acheme  for  openiM  a,  L  188. 
BkkentalC  Mr.  laaac,L  898^-aome  account  of,  L  898  n. 
BIcknalLllr.,  L  131 
BMdar/VVIUIam,  the  eateuladng  boy,  iL  34  n. 

'  304. 

a  jocuhir  Iilah  phraae  applied  to  Johnaon,  L 

Bindley,  Jamea,  Eaq.,  L  O,  63  n.,  60  n.;  IL  174. «., 

181  m.,  331  B.,  345  n. 
Binning.  Charlea,  Lord,  L  806;  U.  184 
Btograplier,  dudes  of  a,  ti.  Ill,  307. 
< Blographia  Britannlea,*  Ii.  UL)91  a.,  874. 
Btofraohy,  L  988^  347,  4MTiL  37,  74,  111,  168  tL, 

774,  306.— IMirary,  of  England^  JohatHi  lecoaunended 


DMMWr,   Wll 

Bigamy,  L  3 
8w,890a 


by  Gwrge  m.  to  underuk< 
Birch,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomaa,  L  ' 


L94L 

61,  74,  410.-^ohnaon'a 


Greek  epigram  to,  L  54.— lettora  ftom  Johnson  to,  L 
64,  03,  ]8£— hla  letter  to  Johnson  on  receiving  Ida 
DIedooary,  L  133.  ^ 

Birda,  migradon  of,  L  316. 

Birkenhead,  Sir  John,  L  340  n.  » 

Birmingham,  iL  40, 135. 

BironTMarahal  Due  de,  II.  16  n. 

Birtha,  extraoidlnaiy,  L  0. 

*  Blahop,*  a  beverage  ao  called,  L  106. 

Blahopa,  In  die  Houae  of  Lorda,  L  991.-iequkriteata,  i. 
348;  IL  35.— great  decorum  required  fiiom,ii.  984,300, 
388.— die  Seven,  11. 189.  »     -*^ 

BiackfHara  Bridge,  L  158. 

Black-letter  boofcsM.  100. 

•Black  Dog,'  uTW) 893 ».— Men,  eanae  of  dieir  beiiw 
so,  L  181. 

BlacUoaft,  Dr.  Thomaa,  die  bUndpoet,  L  143,  807,  »9 ; 


IL 

ter  on  a 


of,  1. 


paaaaje  in  Johnson's  •Journey,'  11. 
,  BirRlchanl,  L  868;  11.300.— John 


.335  ».— hia  hUr 


SUL 


,975. 


lohnaon'slifo 


of,  11.801,831.  97J 
Blackstooe,  Sir  William,  hb  •Commentarlea,'  L  435n. ; 

II.  188  n. 
BlackwaU,  Mr.  Anthony,  L  90,  90  n, 
Blagden,  Dr^  afterwards  Sir  Charlea,  U.  17 
Blainvllle,  M.,  hla  •Travels,*  1.  510. 


Blair,  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh,  L  156, 179, 


464,  475,  475  a.,  4^  400;  iL  07,  85,  Oi.— hla  •Ser- 
moua,'  11.  85,  80, 118,  136,  180, 180  u.,  883.— Ua  •  Lee- 
turea,*  IL  181, 131  «.— his  Imitadon  of  Johnson's  style, 
U.  181.— hla  letter  concerning  Pope's  •  Essay  on  Man,* 
IL  317.— Rev.  Robert,  hk  ooem  of  •The  Grave,*  iL 
06.— aome  aeeoont  oC  U.  66  n. 

Blake,  Admiral,  Johnson's  Life  ot  L  97. 

Blaney,  EUzabedi,  L  18;  ii.  494. 

Blank  verae,  Johnaon'a  dialike  of,  L  104;  IL  848.— «z- 
eellenee  of  rhyme  ovvi  ii*  870. 

Blaaphemy,  literary  property  in,  L  337. 

Bleeding,  Johnaon'a  objecdon  to  periodical,  IL  lia 

Blenheim,  L  488,  408  ;ii.3& 

BUnd,  nodon  that  they  can  diarti^lah  ookwia  by  the 
touch,  L  807. 

*Bk)ckhead,'  Johnaon'a  applicadonoTdie  word,  L  808; 
IL4o740n. 

Blue-atocklng  Chiba,  origfai  of  U.  807. 


Boardlng-achoola,  U.  310: 

BocaMTMadame  du,  iL  Jl,  18, 10  n.— her  *  Columblade ' 

BoCThaave,  Johnaon'a  Lifo  of,  L  54. 
Boeee,  Hector,  the  historian,  IL  STL 
Boethiua,  •,db  Couoladone  Phikiaophia,'  L  53, 17L 
Boileau,  L&  154  ».:  IL  198,  390. 
Bollnffbroke.  Henry  St.  John,  flrM  Dacount,  I. 
IL  373,  308.— Johnaon'a  character  of,  i.  115, 


ahara  la  Pope's 

Prederick,  aecoi 

Bolf-court,  IL  168. 


115,141; 

^Ml<-hia 

IL  81*/,  817  n^ 


Bonavenmra,  the  •  aera|»hledoclor,'  L  S 

Bonea,  uaei 

Bon-nota,! 


Bonea,  uaea  AlVitod  to,'IL  339. 


Book,  one  alwaya  to  be  carried  In  _ 

eollectiag,  II.  31Br-the  only  one  Ji 

thnnwh,  IL  89&«. 
BookajTsU,  996;  IL  896,  398,  346.  37&-praedee  of 

talking  ftom,  L  457.— advaniagaBoramallonea,IL]90. 

— Inw  to  rand,  tt.  300w 
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Boolnenen,  llbendlty  of  Mveral  ein)ii«nt  onei,  1. 134, 130. 
— Johnflon*a  character  of,  1. 130;  li.  28.— hin  vindica- 
tion of,  from  itatt  ctaaq;e  of  making  exorbitant  proflls, 
li.  39. 

Boole  trade,  ti.  38. 

Bootbby,  Miaa  UiU,  I.  30,  308,  513  «. ;  11.  100,  100  o.— 
Jobmmn'a  high  admiration  of,  ii.  3T6,  37B  n^  483. — 
corrMpondence  between  her  and  Johnann,  i.  464».,5}3 
m. ;  ii.  276,  377,  400.— Book,  Eeq.,  ii.  370  n. 

Borough- Bngliah,  i.  435,  435  ». 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  ii.  184.— Hon.  Mrs.,  IL  184,  830  »., 
2.12.— w)me  account  of/ 11.  184  m.,  332  n, 

Boacoviali,  Pere,  i.  170 ;  ii.  30.— eome  account  of,  IL 
30. 

BoMuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  1.  431. 

BoeviUe,  Godfrey,  E«i.,  ii.  106,  330.— Mn.,  1.  300. 

BoswBLi.,  Jambs,  Esq.,  the  Authour  of  this  Work, — 
afllicu,>d  with  hypochondria,  1.  S  «.,  338  ». ;  ii.  37,  38, 
427  K.— writes  th»>  *  Hypochondriac,*  a  aeries  of  es- 
says, in  London  Magaaine,  i.  33  n. ;  11.  331. — bis  na- 
tionality, 1. 24  n. — Courtenay's  verses  on,  i.  01,  473.-~ 
contributed  to  create  a  public  taste  for  lilographlcal  de- 
tails, i.  110  n.— his  introduction  to  Johnson,  i.  178.— sto- 
ry told  by  Johnson  of  his  early  years,  i.  105  n. — his '  Ac- 
count or  Corsica,'  I.  244,  354.  254  ».— elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Literary  Club,  t.  313,  315.— Journal  of 
his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  i.  323,  323  a. ;  ii.  534.— his 
dress  at  the  jubilee,  L  253  a.- his  strange  jtropeiudty 
for  witnessing  executions,  i.  361  n. ;  ii.  335  «.,  401.— 
his  ancestry,  i.  327  «.,  457;  Ii.  33.— his  character 
drnwQ  by  himself,  i.  338.— Johnson's  character  of  him, 
i.  338,  473  ». ;  ii.  5,  8,  197.— his  account  of  the  escape 
of  the  young  Pretender,  1.  545. — his  announcement  of 
the'Llfeof  Johnson*  during  the  Doctor's  lifetime,  i.439 
n.— his  letter  to  the  Laird  of  Rasay,  on  a  passage  in 
Johnson's  'Journey,*  1.480.- Lord  StowelPs  character 
of  him,  i.  472  a.— Johnson's  character  of  his  'Tour  to 
the  Hebrides,'  ii.  5.— his  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of 
Warburtnn,  ii.  157  ».— his  short  quarrel  with  John- 
son, ii.  188.  188  ».— bis  '  Letter  to  the  People  of 
flcotliind/  ii.  367,  360  «.— his  expectations  iiom  Mr. 
rm,  ii.  371.— his  cont^over8)^  with  Miss  Seward,  ii. 
40:i.— JoHwa--*-  T^-r.^^..  TO  niic,  I.  3lft  9^,  ^» 
340,254,360.  --  -,   -u.  .i^    ,    22,323,  473,4:  76, 

,      477,  494,  495,  41«i.  4m.  4U'J.  .i03;  ii.  7,  8,  9  U, 

3ft,  37,  33,  ai,  82,  m,  M,  ffi,  01,  06,  97.  9  W 

137,  133,  16:t,  197,  2no,  LV):i,  214,  315,  32  ?7 

337,  341,  232,  310,  3ir>,  SIS,  330,  331,  33  57 

380,  370,  4a5,  40fi,  4^7,  428  —his  Lbttki  tM- 

sow,  i.  276,  ;tOl,  474.  473,  476,  477,  493,  4fl  i  ,.  ;J8, 
503;  ii.  3,  7,  i»,  '30,  81,  8^.  B3,  87,  89,  00.  ;m,  <M.  97 
99,  100,  101,  1(K,  VM,  13M,  140,  141,  18 i  lu.  W 
314,333,  324,  2:u;.-l.is  U'Wr  to  Garrick,  i.  1 1'.  ^-\t  ..g^ 
THB    author's  wifb,  i.  376  ».,  473,  47  J7, 

38,  81,  100,  5^,  115  a.,  303, 343,  349.— some  account 
of  her,  ii.  376  a.— Johnson's  letters  to  her,  ii.  81, 100, 
331.- Thomas  David,  the  founder  of  the  author's  fam- 
ily, i.  457 ;  ii.  33  a.— David,  the  author's  brother,  ii. 
135k.,  236, 236a.,  239.— Alexander,  afterwards  Sir  Alex- 
ander, the  author'a  eldest  son,  i.  294  a. ;  li.  9.— some 
account  of,  ii.  9  a.— David,  tl||«uthor's  second  ifon,  ii. 
Bi— James,  the  author's  third  son,  i.  29  a.,  174  a., 
ii.  63  a.,  199.— aome  account  of,  ii.  199  a.— Elisabeth, 
the  author's  stepmother,  ii.  78  a.— Miss  Veronica,  the 
author's  daughter,  i.  327 ;  ii.  101  a.— Dr.,  the  author's 
uncif,  i.  336,  463 ;  ii.  51.— Notbs,  corrective  of  Boe- 
well's  errors,  inconsistencies,  exaggerations,  contra- 
dictions, and  misrepresentations,  1.  23,  39,  30.  64,  65, 
63,  70,  73,  74,  77,  79,  82,  85,  80,  00,  91,  !J*2,  li5,  \:H, 
1.13,  134,  1.18,  137,  141,  142,  i45, 148,  14.1,  153,  15.1, 
lfi2,  175,  176,  178,  182,  183, 185,  183,  IP^t.  19»,  197, 
203,  230,  213,  218,  220,  221,  524,  247,  2»J  2'*^  -W 
251,  265,  267,  269,  383,  321,  330,  338,  .3V.»  iiv'i,  W 
36.3,  .375,  379,  387,  393,  398,  404,  403,  4^21  AM\  43L 
443,  454,  470,  471,  499,  500,  501,  506,  507,  .>(i  (.  r,n, 
512,  5K),  530,  529,  549;  i .  4,  31,  .38,  49.  .'iS,  rc.  t,^. 
70,  73,  82,  96,  m  119,  134,  139,  142,  U3,  H'.  It- 
149,  150,  !»,    liW;  160,    168,  170,  171,  !?{,    1» 


191,   193,  203,  313,  314,  223,  ! 
230,   235,   2<«,  299,  305,  323,  J 


223,  3:t">,  n 

372,  3H0,  Mly/.l: 


333,  3^  390,  401,   402,  407,  403,  409,  411,  412,  413 

414,  42lT  422,  423,  425,  437,  430,  431,  193,  433,  434, 

436,  442,  443,  445,  533. 
r     ( Bottom,'  ii.  2$H. 

Bouc'iier.  GAvemoi>  II.  390. 

BoufR^r,  Pere,  his  '  First  Tniths,'  i.4»9. 

Bouffli^rs,  Madnme  de,  i.  168  a.;  ii.  30  a.— ber  vtalt  to 

Johnivon.  i.  18R. — some  account  of,  i.  188  n. 
Bouhpurs,  Dominique^  i.  361. 
£ou*ter,  Dr.  Hugh,  i.  137  a. — Wkt  '  Monument,*  a  poem, 

1.137. 
Botilton.  Matthew,  Esq.,  493;  U.  43. 


Bourdaloue,  Pere,  1.  315  ».,  431. 

Bourdonne,  Madame  de,  i.  315  a.  ^ 

Bourk,  Hon.  J.  D.,  afterwards  Eari  of  May^,  U.  3S3L 

Bouts-rimes,  i.  515. 

Bowels,  Johnson's  recipe  for  lubricity  of  1. 513  a. ;  U.  4BI, 

BowlM,  VVilUam,  Eaq.,  U.  354. 

gW-wow  way,  Johnson's,  i.  335,  511. 
wyer,  VVlUiam,  the  printer,  U.  433,  433  a. 
Box-clubs,  U.  5. 

Boxing,  Johnaon's  aUU  in,  1.  390  a. 
Boyce,  Samuel,  llie  poei,  iL  336,  437. 
Boyd.  Hon.  Charles,  L  340  ».,  354 ;  IL  553r-flaine  acoout 

of,  ii.  437  a. 
Boyd's  inn,  1.  396; 
BoydeU,  Mr.  AI*rmeo,  L  407  a. 

Boyle,  the  noble  family  of,  i.  403.— Hon.  Robert,  L  133. 
Boys  at  school,  i.30L 

'Bociv,'  BosweU  so  ealled  by  JohtMoa,  i.  430;  U.  38L 
Bradshaigh,  Lady,  i.  81  a. 
Bradshaw,  John,  the  regicide,  U.  355  a.— WilUaai,  iL 

338  a. 
'  Braganza,'  Jephaoo^s  tragedy  of,  t.  300  «. 
Braidwood,  Mr.,  bia  academy  for  the  deaf  and  dnnab.  L 

464. 
Braittawaite,  Daniel,  Eaq.,  of  the  geoeral  post-oiBce,  ii 

378. 
Bramhall,   Archblabop,  oo  Liberty  and  Neccaaity,  1 

Bramins,  U.  346,  333. 

Brandy,  ii.  307, 385. 

Bravery,  iL  183,  431. 

Brentford,  L  454;  tt.  333. 
^rett,  Colonel,  i.  70  a. 
Wribery  at  eiectioni,  L  516. 

Brighthelmatone.  i.  193;  IL  84. 

Bristol,  Inna  at,  li.  68. 

Britain,  little  known  of  the  ancient  state  of,  ii.  18S. 

Britisb  parliament,  alleged  corruption  of,  iL  130. 

'  British  Poeia,'  BeU's  ediUoo  of,  iL  93. 

'  British  Princes,'  quoted,  ii.  368  a. 

'  Britisb  Essayists,^  Chahner'a,  i.  87  n, 

'  Britiah  Synnnimy.*  Mrs.  Pioszi'a,  IL  430. 

Brocklesby,  Dr.  Kicbard,  IL  49,  339>-^hU  kind  atSnitMm 
and  liberality  to  Johnson,  1.  473,  480.— Johnson's  Iflt- 
tera  to,  ii.  354.  414.— some  account  of,  ii.  417  m. 

Brodburst,  Mr.  Johnson's  play-(blk)w,  ii.  313. 

Brodie,  Alexander,  Esq.,  i.  300  a. 

Brooke,  Mr.,  autbor  of  '  Guatavus  Vasa,*  i.  54,  343  ib~ 
Mrs.,  author  of  Emily  Moatague,*  L»I93, 193  a. 

Brooks,  or  rivulets,  ii.  153. 

Broome,  William,  the  poet,  ii.  833.— Johnaoo's  Life  ot, 
iL37i 

Brother  and  slater,  relatkxi  of,  L  145. 

Brown,  Tom,  Johnson's  instqicter  in  English,  i.  16. — 
dedicates  his  Spelling-book  '  to  the  Universe,'  L  ML— 
Rev.  Roberta,  i.  337 ;  U.  16&— '  Capabili^,'  iL  UiL— 
Browne,  Dr.  John,  his  '  Estimate  orthe  Manners  of  the 
Times,'  L 173.— some  account  of,  i.  173  a — Sir  Tbomas, 
Johnson's  Life  of,  L  91,  133. 141.— his  style,  bow  far 
imitated  by  Johnson,  i.  91  a..  133;  IL  155  a.— fond  of 
i|4nglo-Saxon  diction,  i.  91. — his  saying  of  devila,  iL 
169.-Sir  WUllam,  the  pbysician.  ii.  364,  364  a.— Us 
extemporaneouM  epigram  on  the  two  univecaitiea,  iL 
365.— Isaac  Hawkuia,  Esq.,  L  374,  516;  iL  30, 125.— 
his  poem  '  De  Animi  Immortaiitate,'  L  374.— bis  son, 

Bruce,  Robert,  ii.  9.— Jamea,  tt^Abyariniaa  traveller,  L 

513;  IL  399.  ^  «w      / 

Brumoy's  Greek  Theatre,  L  ISO  a. 
Brundusium,  Horace's  Journey  to,  il.  152. 
Brunet,  M.,  ii.  13  a. 
Brussels  trimming,  compared  by  Joliaaon  to  bread  aaaec, 

Brutes,  i.  347,  317. 

Bryant,  Jacob,  Eaq.,  iL  439  a. 

Brvdone,  Captain  Patrick,  his  'Toar  tbrongb  Sidly,*  IL 

195.— his  anti-moaaicai  remark,  ii.  45. 
Buchan,  David  Stewart  Etskine,  eleventh  Earl  of,  aaee- 

dote  of,  i.  393. 
Buchan's  Builer,  L354,  355  a. 
Buchanan,  George,  L  304,  304  a.,  905.  363,  340  •  iL  373, 

333,  ' 

<  Buck,*  nearly  synonymous  with  *  dandy,'  i.  386  a. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  bis  *■  ReheanaL*  ii.  37D,  3M. 
Buckles,  shoe,  1. 326  —Johnson's,  IL  iBl,  183. 
Budsell,  Eustace,  i.  311,  31 1  a.,  330 ;  U.  66. 
Budworth,  Rev.  Mr,  i.  29  a.,  33L 
Buffon,  Count  de,  I.  399 ;  ii.  80  a. 
Bull,  by  Johnson,  tt.  395. 
Bull-dogs.  ii.  138. 

BiUler  of  Buchan,  {.  354,  355  a. ;  ti.  553. 
Banyan's  *  Pilgrim's  Progreas,*  L  314 ;  iL  9S. 
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BaotlBparte,  Napoleon, !.  820  n.,  406  n. :  K.  47  n. 

Burfe«d>uck^  Johnson**  at  Aberdeen,  t.  851. 

Burgoyne,  GMDeral,  surrender  of  his  army  at  Saratoga, 
il.  103.— Ladv  Frances,  her' saying,  ii.  257  n. 

Burke,  Right  Hon.  Edmund,  anecdotes  of,  and  remarks 
upon,  i.  31, 149, 178, 186  n  ,802,  ^,  812, 880,  284, 27.% 
286  n.,  295,  809  n.,  Slo,  8^,  821,  824  n.,  880,  880  iky 
831,  381  n.,  846,  347  n.,  SoS,  392,  4)5,  493,  520,  620  n.  $ 
ti.88n.,S8,  66,  66 n.,  71, 80, 81, 104. 118, 146 n.,  loin., 
136,  165  n.,  160,  205,  206,  211,  222,  233,  240,  251,  264, 
274  fi.,  277  n.,  265,  287,  800,  829,  847  n.,  356, 807,  879, 
8S8,  806,  436,  486  n.— his  pleasant  obserraiion  on 
Johnson's  ladies,  1.  01  n^— his  counsel  to  a  grare  gen* 
tinman  to  *  live  pleasant,'  1. 149. — his  *  Vindication  of 

-  Natural  Society,'  i. 206  n— his  *  Esssifpn  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,  >  i.  261.— his  <  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Bristol,'  ii.  126 — Johnson's  exclamation  on  seeing  his 
house  at  Beaconsfield,  ii  175, 175  n.-^his  classical  pun 
on  Wilkes,  ii.  181.— his  lively  conceit  on  a  line  of  Hor- 
ace,  il.  181.— his  conversation  described  by  Johnson, 
ii.  249,  255,  326.  877.— his  playful  sally  on  I)ean  Mar- 
lay,  ii.  283.— his  oratory  characterised  by  Wi'kes,  ii. 
284.— his  uniform  respect  for  Johnson^  ii.  808.— his  pun 
on  Dr.  Brock lesbv's  name,  ii.  405  n. — his  strikiiigly 
characteristic  will,  ii.  485.n.— Ulchanl.  Esq.,  £<n 
mund^s brother,  ii.  568— Richard,  £sq.,Edmund'sson, 
m  909,  847,  347  n.,  421.— Mma  account  of,  ii.  800  n. 

Burial  service,  ii.  848, 

Burlamaqui,  ii.  80.     * 

Burftian,  Peter,  Johnson's  life  or,.L  <n. 
.  Burnaby,  Mr.  Edward,  i.  216.  n. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  his  •  Own  Times,'  i.  805,  421 ;  U.  f29— 
James,  i.  280  m,  856.    See  Bffonboddo. 

Burn&y,  Ihr  Cl\arles,-i.  25  it.,  79  m.'W  n.,115.  n.,  128, 140, 
141,  180, 196  n..  218  n.,  214.,  845  ;  il.  21,  li4, 155, 199, 
200,  204  n.,  229,  250  n.,  256  n.,  268,  265  n.,  293,  806, 
853. — his  account  of  the  first  representation  of*  Irene,' 
i.  79  n.~hi8  comparison  of  the  style  of  Addison  and 
Johnson,  j.  92  n.— his  *  History  of  Music,'  i.'  845;  iU 
200.— Johnson's  praise  of  his  'Travels,'  ii<838.— his 
leuers  to  Johnson,  11.  8664  416;— Johnson's  letters  to,  L 
123,  140,  223  ;  ii.  856, 4^6.- Dr  Charles,  the  younger, 
ii.  430.— Mrs.,  i.  219  n.— Misa^  Erances,  now  Madamo 
D'Arblay,  ii.  229,  280,  285  n.,  «48,  858  n.,  877. 

Burrowes,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  '  Essay  on  the  style  of  John- 
son,' i.  89  n. ;  Ii.  454.  . 

Burton,  Robprt,  his  <  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  i.  20, 
169  ;  ii.  35.- hia  great  direaton  against  melaacholy, 

*  Bunoji's  Books,'  list  of;  ii.  866. 

Bust  of  Johnson.  Nolleken's,  11. 185,140. 

Butcher,  the  trade  of,  i.  406.' 

Bute.  John,  ihirtl  Earl  of.  1.161,  162,  838,  528}  il.47, 

77.— Johnson's  lauer  to;  respecting  his  pension,  i.  168, 

164. 
Butler,  Dr.  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  his  *  Analogy,' 

i.  836.— Samuel,  i.  314, 840,  840  n.,  807 ;  il.  866. 
Butter,  Aberdeen,  duel  fought  for  the  honour  of,  1.448 

n.— Dr.  WiUiani,  ii.  48  n.,.47.  116,  117, 117  n.,  296. 
Buxton,  Jedediah,  the  extraordinary  calculator,  ii.  33m. 
Byng,  Adm.,  Johnson's  defence  of,  1. 184. — his  epltaj^l, 

1. 134.— the  assertion  of  his  being  a  political  martyr 

unfounded,  i.  184  n. 
Byron,  Lord,  Moore's  Life  pfl  quoted,  I.'510;  II.  OOn. — 

bis  wayward  attack  on  Lord  Carlisle's  poems,  ii.290n. 

•       C. 
Cabbages,  ii.  40. 
CadogHH,  Dr,  William,  on  the  Oout,  i.  391. 

*  OKmities  of  Authors,'  D'fsraeli's,  i.  44  n. 
Calculators,  extraordinary,  possess  little  other  intellect- 
ual ^Mwer,  II.  38. 

*  Caliban  of  Liter^ure,'  epithet  appliedto  Johnson,  1. 

171,  216. 
'  Caligula,  his  exclamation,  H.  166, 166  n.  *  ■ 

Callunachus,  merits  of,  Ii.  248. 
'  Called,'  phenomenon  of  hearing  oneself,  ii.  892. 
Cambridire,  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  il  64  n.,  625,  626 ;  H. 

132,    336,  337   n.— university,  i.  289}  ii.    167^Dr. 

Sharpe's  picturesque  account  of  Johnson^s  visit  to,  i. 

216. 
Camden,  Charles  Pratt,  first  Earl,  1.474  ft.,  606  «.;  Ii. 

176.  .      . 

Camden's  ( Remainp,MI.  174^848.- 
X^ameron,  Dr.  Archibald,  rigour  exercised  in  his  caae,  i. 

56.— Capialn,  W264n. 
Camerontf,  family  of  the,  1. 426.  • 
Campbell,  Hon.  Archibald,  i..  806.— his  *  Doctrines  of  a 

Middle  State,'  I.  449 :  ii.  71,  882.— some  account  of,  i. 

449.~Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  i.  187, 616, 617, 581v-:>hls « Phi- 

kwophical  Survey  of  Ireland,'  i.  187}  a.  Kt.-^tiuuh 


of,  i.  516fiv-Rey.  Dr.  John,  i.  156,189,  246,  870  n. 

806,  505,  if.  149,  149  n.— his  '  PoliUcal  Survey,'  i. 

486 1  ii.  37.— some  account  of,  I.  179  n.,  270  n.— Key. 

John,  minister  of  Kippen,  1.  286  n.— Mungo,  who  shot 

Lord  EgliAoune,  L  252  n.,  ii.  127.— some  account  of, 

11.  127  n. 
<  Candida.'  of  Voltaire,  i.  148, 149 ;  il.  195. 
Candour,  Johnson's,  ii.  856. 
Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  on  the  advantage  of  a 

public  education,  ii.  53  n. 

*  Canons  of  Criticism,'  Edwanls's,  1. 114  n. 
Cant,  the  mind  to  be  cleared  of,  ii.  131. 

Can  us,  Melchlor,  a  Spanish  dominican,  ii.  11. 
Capel,  Edward,  preface  to  his  Shakspeare,  ii.  248. 
Cardan,  Dr.  Jerom,  bis  mode  of  composing  his  mind,  il. 

122  n. 
Card-playing,  1.  256.  466 ;  11.  57  n.,  57.— recommended 

by^r.Baillle,  i.466n. 
Cardrose,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buchan,  i  293, 898  n 
Careless,  Mrs.,  Johnson's  first  love,  ii.  42,  314. 

*  Careless  Husband,'  Cibber's,  i.  516. 
Carelessness,  ii.  249. 

Carleton,'  Captain,  his  amusing  <  Memoirs.'  ii.  404, 404  n. 

Carlisle,  Frederick,  fifth  Earl  of,  il.  99 —Johnson's  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  his  *  Father's  Revenge,'  il.  361, 
861  fi.— Lord  Byron's  wayward  attack  on  his  poems, 
il.290n.  '^ 

Carmichael,  Miss,  ii.  142, 199  n. 

Carre,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  '  Sermons,'  i.  888. 

Carstares' '  State  Papers,'  i.  899  n. 

Carte,  Thomas,  his  *  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormand,'  i.  425. 

Carter,  Mr.,  i.  505,  513.— Mrs.  Elizabeth,  i.  46  n.  53,  54, 
61  n..  66  n.,  82.  234  n. :  ii.  118,  298  377.  899.— a  con- 
tributor  to  the  '  Rambler,'  1.  62. — Johnson's  letter  to, 
1. 180.— her  charaaer  of  Johnson,  ii,  481  n. 

Carteret,  John,  Lord,  afterwaids  Earl  Granville,  i.  167 n. 

Carthage,  ii.  386. 

Carthusians,  order  of,  ii.  83. 

Cascades,  i.  492. 

Cast  of  Johnson,  Nollekens',  Ii.  185, 189. 

Castes  nf  men.  ii.  290. 

Casiiglione,  "  II  Corteggiano'  of,  the  best  book  on  goo<U 
breeding,  i.  418. 

Catcot,  George,  the  pewterer  of  Bristol,  ii.  67. 

Cathcart  Charles  ninth  Earl,  U.  192. 

*  Catholicon,'  ii.  16, 16  n. 

'  Cato.'  Addison's,  il.  165,  309.— learnt  Greek  at  an  ad- 
yanced  age.  It.  885. 

Cator,  Mr.  John.  ii.  5.  266,  871,  891. 

Cave,  Mr.  Edward,  character  and  anecdotes  of,  i.  88, 48, 
69,  61, 63  n.,  64,  86  110.  130, 582,  2S7  n.,  294,  295  ;  li. 
487.— Johnson's  letters  fo,  i.  82,  40,  45,  46, 47,  62,  63, 
62. — Laim  verses  addressed  to  him  by  Johnson,  i.  43, 
48  n. — his  letter  to  Richardson  respecting  the  '  Ram- 
bler,' i.  84.— his  Life  by  Johnson.  1.  110 }  11. 472  n. 

Cawdor  Castle,  i.  861,  861  n. ;  ii.  554. 

Cecil,  Colonel,  I.  296  n. 

'  Cecilia,'  Miss  Burney's,  ii.  84a 

Cervantes,  ii.  256. 

Certainties,  small,  the  bane  of  men  of  talents,  i.  500. 

Chadworth.  Lord,  ii.  JUik 

Chalmers, Georee,  Esq.,  1. 60  ^Alexander,  Etq.,eAtor 
of  the  '  British  Essayists,'  i.  82  n.,  80  n.,  87  n.,  91  n. 
209  n.,  804  n.,  91  .—his '  Lessons  in  Biography,'  li.  519. 

Chamberlaine,  Mrs.,  i.  510  n. 

Chamberlayne,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  883. 

Chambers,  Ephraim,  his  Proposal  for  his  Dictionary,  1. 
90. — Johnson's  style  founded  partW  upon  that  of,  i. 
90,  00  n.— Robert,  aflerwards  Sir  Robert,  i.  118,  234, 
821,  822,  325,  836,  4H.  475,  477  ;  ii.  168  n..  281.— soine 
account  of,  i  118  n.— Johnson's  charactrr  of,  ii.  281. 
-Johnson's  letter  to,  i  116.— Mrs.  and  Mia».  i.  473  n. 
—Sir  William,  his  Chinese  Architecture,'  li.  334,  834 
n. — *  Heroic  Epistle'  to,  quoted,  i.  387 ;  ii.  161  n.,  392 
n.— Catharine,  Johnson's  maid>servant,  1. 146  n.,  147 
146,842. 

Cbamier,  Anthony,  Esq.,  i.  812,  Si;  ii.  61  n.,96,  136, 
158.  •  ' 

*  Champion,'  a  periodical  ^aper,  I.  68. 
ChancellonLhow  chosen,  i.  285. 

Chapone,  lAiter,  formerly  Miss  Mulsn,  a  ciftitributor  to 
the  '  Rambler,'  1.  81 ;  ii,  491.— account  of  her  meeting 
Johnson,  i.  101.— Johnson's  letter  to,  ii.  861. 

Charade,  Johnson's  on  Dr.  Barnfpd,  ii.  336. 

Character,  influence  of,  ii.  198. 

Characters,  first  instance  of  delineation  of,  ii.  268. — 
how  historians  should  draw.  li.  218.— showing  only 
the  bright  side  of.  ii.  274.— extraordinary,  generally 
exaggerated,  il.  86. 

Charing  Cross,  I.  516. 

Charity,  Christian,  II.  879^Jiidkloufl  diatribulion  of,  1. 
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4M.-Johnfloil'i  unbounded,  I.  S$r,  4M,  IL  S14,  SUn., 
896. 

Charlemont,  ^ainei,  flnt  Earl  of,  1.  <1S,  W8 ;  il.  194  n., 
220  1J83  H. 

Charles  I.,  i.  205,  44S,  538.~II.,  I.  916,  A8 ;  li.  999^ 
£dward.  Prince,  i.  986,  887,  S87  n.  See  PreteDder.— 
V.  celebration  of  his  funeral  •beequlei  during  his  life- 
Ume,  U.  151.— XII.,  of  Swedes,  i.  96;  tt.  166. 

Charlton,  Dr.,  li.  866. 

Charms,  belief  in,  I.  978,  978  n. 

ChasUty,  i.  248,  991 ;  11. 818  n, 

Chatham,  William,  first  Earl  of,  1. 00,  S99,  810,  600 ;  IL 
196,  999,  899  n. 

Chatsworih^.  479,  479  «•. ;  11. 184,  410. 

Chattenon,  Thomas,  his  poems,  IL  67, 68)  911,  911 ». 

Chedwonh,  Lord,  II.  600. 

Chemistry,  Johnsonfs  fondness  for,  U.  816, 846  n^  999. 

Chester,  L  482. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer  Sunhope,  founh  Earl  of,  1. 
18, 00,  73,  79  n.,  88  n.,  110-S.  1 18  n.,  114,  1 16,  804,  840 
n.,  866  n.,  865  n.,  612 :  11.  68, 01, 106, 194,  210, 826,  887, 
289, 906,  829, 408.— his  alleged  neglect  of  Johnson,  I. 
111.— his  paperain  the  *  World,' recoromendinff  John- 
son's Dictionarr.  1.  111.— Johnson's  celebrated  letter 


i/j  I.  tai.' 

o,  i.  112.— his  *  Letters  to  his  Son*  characterised  by 
rohnson,  1.  116,  612,  610,  619;  11.08. 
Che/ne,  Dr.  Qeorge,  hU  <  English  Malady,*  1. 98  Mlia 


Johnson,  i.  116,  612,  610,  619;  11.08. 
?he7ne.  Dr.  Qeorge,  his  *  English  Mai    . . 

aomirable  rule  of  condua,  U.  87.— his  'Treatise  on 

Health,'  li.  68. 
Cheynel,  Francis,  Johnson's  Life  of,  1. 980. 
Children,  treatment  and  education  of,  1. 14, 10,  88,  898, 

206,  854,  808 ;  li.iil,  69, 100  n.,  809,  949, 269. 
China,  wall  of,  ii.  159. 
Chinese  larcuage.  ii.  180. 

*  Choice  of  diflicultles,*  I.  871,  871  n. 
ChQisi,  Abbe  de,  li.  186, 186  n, 

*  Choleric  Man,'  Cumberland's,  1.  808  n. 
Cholmondeley,  George  James,  Esq.,  ii.  410.— some  ae- 

count  of,  11.  410  n.— Mrs.,  1.  407 ;  11. 160, 187, 890,  868. 
Christian,  Rer.  Mr.,  1.  240. 

*  Christian  Hero,'  Steele's,  U.  88. 

Chrisdan  cUanty,  il.  870.— morality,  11.  896.— religion, 
evidences  of,  1. 180, 194,  199,  202;  11.  89a— disturbed 
In  his  /kith,  11.  848. 

Christianity,  the  highest  perfection  of  humanity,  1. 896. 
—the  atonement  the  great  article  of,  1.  851  n. ;  II.  127, 
808,442. 

Christians,  the  diiferenc^  among,  li.  127. 

Christ's  satisfaction,  i.  861. 

Church,  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  at,  U.  891. 

Church  of  England,  ecclesiastical  discipline  of,  II.  919, 
378  n.— patronage,  I.  622.— property;  confiscated,  IL 
822  n.— architecture,  11.  86. 

Churchill,  Charles,  the  poet,  1. 47,  198  n.,  814,  888 :  11. 
142,  898.— his  satire  on  Johnson,  1. 188,  188^— John- 
son's opinion  of  his  poetry,  1. 190. 

Chunon,  Rer.  Ralph,!  820 ;  II.  844,  887,  887 ».,  488. 

Clbber,  CoUey,L  58,  70  «.,  110, 181,  282  n.,  961,  907  n., 
424  ft.,  445,  619  n.,  610 :  il.  02,  75, 125,  185  n.,  167.— 
his  *  Apology,'  IL  76.— Theophilus,  his  *  Lives  of  the 
Poets,'  1. 76, 76  n. ;  UJM)  n.,  96  n.,  650.— Mrs.,  L  861, 
804.  ^ 

Cicero,  his  defence  of  the  study  of  the  law,  L  846  n.— 
his  character  of  Applus  applied  by  Mr.  Burke  to  John- 
son, IL  425  n. 

Clans,  order  of  the  Scottish,  1. 478. 

Clare,  Robert  Nugent,  Lord,  L  187,  2T8.— some  aocoont 
of,  1.273  n,,iL  176. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  1.  867 :  II.  194.— his 
<  History,'  L  127  «.— his  style,  ii.  166.— Manuscripts, 

Claret. '^iaracterised  by  Johnson.  IL  180,  807, 886. 
•Clarissa  Harlowe,*  L  96;  IL  66 n., 862.— Johnson  re- 

commends  an  '  Index  Rerum'  to,  1. 96.— preface  to, 

written  by  Dr.  Warbunon,  1. 110  «.    . 
Clark,  Alderman  Richard,  IL  188  n.,  800..^ohnson's 

letter  to,  IL  906.— Mr.,  his  pamphlet  on  Ossian,  11. 808. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  1. 180,  907,  422.— his  *  Eridences* 

recommended  by  Johnson,  1. 180.— his  *  Sermons,*  ii. 

li'il.— Johnson's  death-bed  recommendttlon  of,  IL  448, 

447,  447  n. 
Clenard,  Nicholas,  his  Greek  grammar,  IL  848.— eome 

account  of,  li.  849  n. 

*  Cleone,'  DodsieylO  tragedy  of,  1. 146. 
<  Cleonice,' Boole's  play  of,  L  496. 

Clergy,  IL  991,  998  n.,  861. :  IL  104,  174,  890.--4helr 
"'*    plain,  L  170,  "'  " 


Sttfli- 


preaohlng  not  sufllclemly  pli 

clently  acquainted  whh  their  parishioners,  I.  .178.— 

English,  1. 961.  406.— Scottish,  L  861.  968, 406.— Irish, 

urn.  '  -    -    .      ./  -_      . 


AMddbeln 


Jollity  of,  offensive,  it 
chUMItt,  11.894. 


I  of,  IL  861. 
,8n,479«.;  0.6,45,  tU 


loni,  1.  X89 ;  n.  ew. 

ind  of,  1. 421, 429, 494, 496, 488  ft. ;  H.  609, 661^ 
ird  of,  L  868,  497,488, 489,  489  «•.,  496 ;  iL  6«9b 
e,  the  calculating  boy,  U.  88  n; 


aergrman,  Addison's  porttafc  of,  fl.  9BL—J<Anmmfl9 

model  of,  IL  984.— his  excellent  letter  lo  a  yoooff,  tt. 

988. 
Clerk,  Sir  Philip  Jennings,  U.  980. 
Climate,  I.  826. 
cure.  Robert,  first  Lord,  U.  186, 198^  816.— Mra.,  L  964  ; 

II.  244,  999. 
Clothes,  fine,  11.  46. 
Club,  Iry-lane.  formed  by  JohnM>n,  L  76, 198 ;  iL  964, 

874.— Literary,  founded  by  Sir  Joehna  Reynolda,  L 

819,  688 }  II.  280,  989,  978.     See  literary  Clob^ 

BoaTs-head.  1. 407.— Queen*e  Anne,  li.  S80.-4a  Old- 

street,  IL  884,  874.— Eesex'head,  IL  88.\— Eo^eliaa, 

ii.  481  ft.— Johoson*s  notions  of  tae  chair  of,  iL  468^- 

his  definition  of  a,  IL  806. 
'Clubable'man,  iL806. 
Coachmakers*  Hall,  IL  991. 
Coarse  raillery,  Johnson's  p 
Cobb,  Mrs.,  L  11  it.,  949,  m . 

—some  account  of,  H.  988  n. 
Cock.laneghost,H.  169. 
Cocker's  Arithmetic,  L  906  «•. 
Coin  of  the  realm,  exponatlon  of,  11. 896. 
Coke,  Lord,  1.  286 ;  11. 400. 
Col,  Island  c ^ 

the  laird  c 
Colbome, 
Colchester,  L  907. ' 
Coleteooke,  Sir  George,  L  969. 
ColistBum,  Johnson's  mind  compared 4o  the,  L  806. 
Collier,  Jeremy,  iL  989  ti.— Dr.  of  the  Commons,  IL  m, 

196. 
Conins,WilIlam,thepoet,l.64f».,106, 119,191, 166;IL4 
Colman,  George,  Eeq.,  L  64,  966,  607 ;  11. 09  it.,  86,  166. 

946, 948.— his  *  Odes  to  Ob«:ority  and  OMirion,'  L  614. 

—his  imitation  of  Johnson's  stVle,  iL  466.^— Goorge, 

Eeq.,  jun.,  his  <  Random  Recoras*  quoiad,  IL  66. 
Colqohoun,  Sir  James,  L  461.— Lady  Helen,  L  468. 
Colson,  Rer.  John,  1. 98.— eome  account  of,  L  96,  96  Hi^ 

88,  86  n.,  499,  409  ft.    SeeCoolM>n. 
Colrlile,   Lady  Dowager,  L  400.  469  ».— Alexander, 

fourth  Lord,  1. 469  n.— Lady,  L  409  it.,  468. 
Combermere,  1. 481, 461  n. 
Commaodmem,  the  ninth,  modes  of  placing  the  enphn- 

sis  on,  1. 06. 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  IL  71. 
Commerce,  1. 698;. 
Common  Pta^er,  Book  of,  H.  886. 
Commons,  House  of,  IL  990.    See  Parliament. 
Communion  of  Saints,  IL  864,  884  n. 
Community  of  goods,  doctrine  of,  i.  818. 
Company,  ii.  891  .—cause  of  Johnson's  fondneaa  for,  i.  86i 
Compassion,  Johnson*s,  11. 861. 
Compliments,  IL  4, 110, 188, 197,  996,  90S. 
Complaints,  ii.  258,  900,  898,  899. 
Composition,  11.  280, 940.— happy  moments  for,  L  988.^ 

Johnson's  adrlcereepecting,  L  848.— hlaextniordinary 

no  were  of,  1.  849,  866,  618;  11. 71  n. 

<  Compositor,'  the,  IL  894. 

Compton,  Rer.  James,  a  Benedictine  monk,  H.  941,  941  m. 
— hlsconrerston  to  protestantism  by  the  110th  Rambler, 
11.  941.— Johnaon's  kind  conduct  towards  him,  iL948. 

Condamine's  account  of  the  sarage  girl,  L  956. 

Condeecenslon,  II.  948. 

Conduct,  gradations  in,  ii.  984. 

Confession,  I.  967  ;  11.  48. 

*  Confessions,*  Rousseau's,  L  296, 886  n. 

Confinement,  11. 150. 

<  Cong4  d'411re,'  II.  806. 

Congrere,  William,  the  poe^  L  929,  869,  860  »..  fll:  li 
187.— Johnson's  Life  of,  IL  876.- Her.  Charles,  John 
son's  school-fellow,  L  10  ;  IL  48,  46. 

Conjugal  Infidelity,  iL  818, 918  n. 

'  Connoisseur,*  the,  L  190. 

Conscience,  scruples  of,  IL  898. 

Const,  Francis,  Esq.,  li.,  64  n. 

Constitution,  the  British,  11.  96. 

Constructire  treason,  IL  290. 

Contentmeat,  1. 660;  IL  140. 

Contradiction,  IL  809.— Johnson's  spirit  of,  U.  SO,  97, 78, 
811,897,  297  n. 

Conrents,  L  106,  827,  948 ;  il.  88. 

Conrersatfon,  i.  186,  626 ;  li.  86,  4^,  70,  151,  188,  f 
854,  205,  278,  120,  180. 180,  179,  880.— the  hai 
kind  of,  L  624.— and  talk,  distinction  between,  il 
—Lord  Bacon's  precept  for,  iL  85V^ueetiomng,  not 
the  proper  mode  of,  IL  47, 159.— Johnson's  great  pow- 
ers of.  fi.  100, 179,  809,  897,  827  n.,  864,  866, 861, 899^ 
Sn,  896,  991,  968. 

ConrenionB,  L  897 ;  IL  144,  17L 

Convieis,tt.89L 
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OMtotatloii  ofthe  eltrgy,  t.  906^ 

Conway,  Ladj,  t,  887  n. 

Conway  Caatlfl,  I.  487, 490. 

Cook,  captain  Jamei,  the  eircumnariga^,'U.  51.— Mi 

'  Voyaxea  to  tka  Sooth  Se«8,*  ii.  800. 
Cooke,  ThomM.  the  traneUtor  of  Hesiod,  1. 8SS.— tale  ex- 

traordlDary  speech  on  preaeniMif  'ooie  to  a  cfuh,  t.  838. 
Cookery,  1. 880  n JohnoQn*«  opinion  of  Prench,  1. 806; 

—hie  aiTected  dlecernnent  in  the  art  of,  1. 141 ».— liooka 

of«  should  be  written  on  phiiOflophical  pvlnciplesi  tt. 

106.^Olass'i,  wriaen  by  Jbr.  UIII,  H.  107^ 
Cooper,  John  Qitben.  author  of  the  *Xlfe  of  floovtet,* 

1. 171 :  H.  109, 84S.--6ome  accemu  9r,  1. 171  n.  , 
Conte,  Sir  l!yre,  1. 868.  ' 
Ortpy-mnney,  in  Ifaly,  II.  116. 
Cupy.right,  i.  107, 84^    See  UMntj  Pir^perty. 
Corbeti,  Mr.  Andre,w,  i.  80. 
Core  Hi,  the  siftger,  I.  817. 
Coriat,  Tom.  i.  898. 

*  Conat,  Junior,'  Paterson^s,  1. 898. 

Cork  and  Orrery,  Hamilton,  sixth  Earf  o/*,  I.  178 ;  It 
184 — Ednund,  eerenth  Earl  of.  11. 880.-*-Coum«a8  of 
ii.  880.  897.— some  account  of,  11.  881  n. 

Corn  Uwe,  1. 178. 

Cnrneille,  Pierre,  1. 888, 481 ;  it.  847. 

Coniiflh  fisherman,  it.  889. 

Corpulency,  ii,  844. 

Corsica,  i.  88R,  888,  844,  849,  85Sft..  954.  8ff7» 486 n. 

*  Gone^rffiano*  of  Caacif  Uone,  the  best  i»ook  oa  s»od- 
bre«diflf,  1. 418. 

Coitages  In  Skle  deacrlbed,  1. 410.  - 

Couerel,  ii,dmirml,  1. 108  n.*Mlea,  1. 108, 161, 165, 445  n. 

Cotton,  Sir  Lynch  Salosbnry,  1. 441.— Sir  Robert  Sklue- 

bury,  1.  481  n.,  484  ft. ;  U.  846.— Mrs.,  1.  485  «. 
Coulsoa,  Rer.  John  J.  498,  498  n ;  11.  4,  4  n. 
'  Cnuncli  of  Trent,'  History  of,  L  40,  51,  5|  n. 

*  Counsellor  Van.*  a  sharp-pointed  rock  on  the  Wye, 

why  so  called,  1 896  a.  '  " 

CounUng ,  the  good  of,  IL  880. 
Country  amusements,  II.  856. — gentlemen,  I.  807,  859, 

876  n. ;  Ii.  848,  885.— life,  I.  447;  11.  188, 158, 158, 158 

n.,  178,  104,  855, 589. 
Cpurage,  i..808;  11. 156, 185,  818  fi.-Johnson*8, 1.  600. 
Court,  attendanu  on  a,  detferlbed,  1. 148.— of  Session  In 

Scotland,  L  465,  406  n. 
Courting  the  acquaintance  of  the  xreat,  X.  50, 59  n.,  897. 
Courtenay,  John^sq.,  ii.  898.— his  *  Poetical  Review* 

quoted,  1.  81,  ?fn..  91,  184,  14b,  €78,  A87  ».— his  de. 

■cription  of  the  etyie  and  economy  of  Sir  Joehua  Rey- 

noid*s  table,  i.  78.— hfs  *  Poetical  Review  of  Johnson'a 

literary  and  moral  Character,*  11.  518.— bio^phlcal 

notice  of,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  H.  518. 
Courts  of  Germany,  manners  best  learnt  at,  1.  417.^ 

martiaU  11. 846. 
Corerley,  Sir  Roger  De,  i.  588. 
Cow,  fiosweU*s  Skill  in  imitating  the  lowing  of,  i.  468. 
Cowardice,  il.  183,  896. 
Cowdray,  the  seat  of  the  Lord*  Montague,  popolar  sii- 

perstitlon  respecting,  II.  888. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  the  poet,  i.  167  «.,  440ii.,  445  5  11^59, 

148.— Johnson*B  Life  of,  U.  968. 
Cowper,  William,  his  tranelatloo  of  Homer,  H.  185  n. 
Coxcombs,  1. 178 }  11. 900. 
Cox,  II.  S06. 
Coxeter,  Thomas,  Eaq.,  i.  839:  U.  118.— aonie  actoont 

of,  1.888  It. 
Crabbe,  Rev.  Oeorge,  his  *yillage,'il.  889.— eome  ae- 
of,  ii.  880  n.— Johnson's  commendatioQ  of  the 


count  of,  Ii.  880  n.—^ 
<flliige,*il.514. 
i^radock,  Joseph,  Esq., 


Cradock,  Joseph,  Esq.,  his  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  II.  88, 
63, 163.  682.— sundry  inaecuracies  |q  his  *  Memoirs* 
pointea  out,  ii.  468,  464  ft. 

<  Craftsman,*  the,  1. 155  n. 

Craiff,  Mr.,  the  architect,  i.  848 ;  11. 196. 

Crasnaw,  Richard,  bis  *  Eplgrammau  Sacra,*  IL  1^4  ». 

Craven,  Ladv,  il.  06,  881,388. 

*  Creation,*  BIackmore*s,  i.  906. 

Credulity,  i.  489 ;  H.  198.— Johnson's,  11. 104. 

Creeds,  i.  861. 

Crichibn,  Robert,  I/>rd  Sanquhar,  1.  806  ft.    - 

Critical  Review,  i.  186^818, 941 ;  ii.  60, 65, 180. 

Criticism,  i.  417 ;  il.  804,  880..-exampieB  of  true,  I.  961. 

Croft,  Rev.  Herbert,  11.  886  n.— his  O/lfe  of  Toung,*  ii. 
977.— his  style  described  by  Burke,  H.  877.— his  *  liova 
and  Madnees,*  |i.  884 — Jphnson's  opinion  of  his 
*  Family  Discourses,'  ii.  845.— hlasingidar  adrice  to  a 
pupil,  ii.  800. 

Croker,  Rev.  Temple  Henry,  translator  of  Arlosio,  I. 
165  ft.- Alley,  il.  188, 158  ft.— Colonel,  of  Ballinagaxd, 
;i.  158  fi. 

Cromwell,  Johnson's  design  of  writing  tbt  Ufe  0%  IL 
855.-NobU*s  <  Memoirv*  of,  H.  855  ft. 
▼OL,   II.  69 


<CroM  reidingi,*  Cdeb  WliltofbM4>a  divaitlog,  U,  805. 
Crouch,  Mrs.,  ii.  840  fi. 

CronaaE*8  *  Examen'  of  Pope^  EsMy  on  Man,  i.  58, 68. 
Crown,  power  of  the,  h  800.— InOutonce  ol^  in  parliamem, 

1. 167. 
'  Crudities.'  Coriac's,  t.  808  n. 
Crulkstianks,  Mr.,  the  Urgeon,  IL  847.-Johiiaon's  let 

ters  to,  IL  857,  490. 
Cocbillen's  well,  I.  409. 
Cucumbers;  1. 498:  ii.  946L 
•CuLbono'  man,  11.  896. 
OliMen,  the,  1.  408,  408  fi. 
CuHen,  Dr.  William,  il.  119, 187,809. 
CuUoden,  battle  of,  i.  539  ft. 
Cumberland,  WllUam,  dukt  of;  1. 589,  589  ft. ;  11.  489.- 

Richard,  Esq.,  I.  80ft.,  888.— his  'Choleric  Man,*i 

808  ft.— character  of  Sir  FretAil  Plagiary  Intended  for 

klm,  i.  808  ft.— his  *  Odes,*  ii.  65.— his  mode  of  study. 

%.  969.— his '  Walloons,*  ii.  818  818  fi.— hU  conversa- 

tion  deecribed,  ii.  429.<-anecdotes  of  Johnson  by,  li. 

489  fi.,  497.— his  Lines  descriptive  of  Johnson's  char 

acter;  11. 500. 
Cufnmlng,  Thomas,  the  quaker,  L  8N,  805,  400, 584  it. , 

11.  848. — some  account  of,  i.  400  ft. 
Cvningh'ame,  Sir  John,  t.  455. 
Cunning  1.804. 
Cuper's  Gardens,  1. 495, 485  n, 
CuraiM.  salaries  of,  11. 104. 

iCurioeftiea  of  Lkeratore,'  Mr.  D*IaraaU*a,  il.  971  fl. 
Curioalty,  i.  88. 
Curran,  John  PhUpot,  L  510  tt. 
Currania,  l|.  840.  • 

Cast,  Francis  Cockayne,  1. 68  ft. 
Cutts,  Lady  Atterhury*s  funeral  sermon  on,  11. 144. 
<  Cyder,' I%ilips*s,i.  847. 

*  Cypress  Orove,*  Drummond  of  Hawthoniden*a,  1.  Sbt. 
Cyrus,  the  resigiMUoD  of;  iL  905. 

D. 

Baoier,  Madame,  her  Homer,  11. 186  n, 

Jl^len,  Glaus  Ton,  his  'History  of  Sweden*  recofll^i 
mended,' 1.  984. 

DaHoway,  Dr.,  II.  599. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  David,  afterwards  Lonl  Hallea,  1. 116^ 
195,  901 ,  886, 466, 493.  See  Lord  Hailee.— Sir  John.  17 
804,  818,  465,  466.— hie  diocoverlea  reapecting  Rusaeir 
and  Sydney,  1. 804.— Johnson*s  laughable  imitation  oC) 
his  style,  1  466, 460  ft.— Lady  Margaret,  L  454.-^-aom« 
account  of,  i.  454  ti. 

Dalael,  Andrew,  Oreekprofhssor at  Edinburgh,  M. 480. 

Darner,  Hon.  John,  U.  906 — soms  account  ofTiL  900  fi. 

Dance,  Mr.  the  architect,  1«986  »i. 

Dancing,  advocated  by  Johnson,  I.  966 ;  iL  885. 

Dancing  JlCaster,  Johnson's  convwrsallon  with  one,  ii.  865 

•  Dandy,*  L  866. 
Danes,  the,  It.  856. 

Daniah  oolnnr  at  Leuchars,  i.  8M,  844  ft.    fca^  L  879. 

D.  Arblay,  Madame.    See  Bumar. 

Darius,  shade  of,  ii.  847. 

Danen^uf,  Cimrlea,  Ii.  ST^-aoma  aeoonm  oK  ii.-  87  ft. 

Darwin,  Dr.  Eraamus,  mutual  dlalika  between  Johnaoil 

and,  i.  479  ti. 
Daahwood,  Lady,  iL  890,  990  ft. 
Dating  lettera,  a  laudable  habit,  il.  980  it. 
Daughters,  benefit  of  taking  them  oar^iMo  eompnoy, 

Davieai  1||.  Thomas,  the  actor  and  haokaaUer,  chane- 
ter  and  anecdotee  of,  i.  177. 179, 108,  906,  914,  914  ft., 
917,  951,  968  ft.,  809,  890,  478, 500,  816,  617  ft.,  518:  iL 
1, 141, 148. 151, 944.  847.  598^hia  '  Life  of  Oar^,' 
1.  n  n^  88  fl. ;  H.  987,  987  ft.— JolMaon*s  leHMns  la,  ii. 
851, 490.— Churchill's  sarcasm  oi»  his  acting,  L  177  n. 
—his Ipreuy  wile,'  1. 177, 177 ft.;  ii.  851. 

Davis,  Rev.  Henry  Edward,  his  *  answer  to  Gibbon,'  a 
164. 

Dawkina,  Henry,  Esq.  IL  804.  804  it. 

D^y-Jabourers.  wagep  of,  IL  880. 

Dead,  legal  remress  for  libels  on  the  oharaoiar  of,  li.  04. . 

Dead  language,  on  writing  ▼eraea-in,  i.  589. 

Deaf  and  duirf»,  Mr.  Broadwood'a  academy  fbr,  L  464. 

Deafneee.  Johnson's,  IL  167. 

Deane,  Rev.  KIchaid,  *on  the-  Vntura  Lift  of  Brulea,*  L 
947, 

Death,  L  79, 144, 149,  961.  967,  987,  884,  897.  448, 404 , 
IL  111,  118.  170;  176,  908,  8M,  890,  846,  860,  867,  800;. 
874, 878,  887.— reflections  on  a  violent,  L  144.— Sornh- 
well*s  suosas  upon,  1. 486  n.— prsparatloa  for,  L  48R 

Death-bed  re'aentmenia,  L  408^rBpenianf,  Dr.  Wlahnit- 
on,  1. 400. 

Debatee  In  Parliament,  Johnaon*a  ahara  i&^Chaa,L04i 
58,  SO,  60  i  IL  487. 

Deb^  miaary  of  baing  in,  M.  8UL 
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Debtor,  profwMiI  wntdiedneM  of,  fl.  Sit. 

Debts  J.  160;  li.99. 

Decay  of  the  menial  fkcnMet,  H.  49. 

« Decline  aod  Fall,*  Oibbon^,  U.  87. 

DedicaUone.  i.  SIO,  421 ;  H.  9S.— and  Prefaces,  bj  John- 
son, and  remarks  tm,  1. 64, 71 ,  7S,  110, 189  n..  laV,  198, 
168,  168,  160, 188,908, 988^  28«,  886.8a,  801, 810,481 ; 
11.  98. 

Deflnitioa,  I.  8841  n. 

Definitions,  i.  18  n.,  82  n.,  188, 186  n,,  880  n.,  886|  400 
n. ;  ii.  160, 179, 182  n.,  191,  198. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  I.  887  ;  U.  160  ^hls  '  Hoblnsoa  Crusoe,' 
iL  169.-inreDts  the  storj  of  Mrs.  V4U>8  ffbosi,  U  887, 
IW7n. 

DegerteracT  of  the  haman  race  diepuied,  i.  807,  887  •■ 

De  Groot,  Isaac,  a  relative  of  Oroilus,  Johnson's  kind 
Interference  in  behairor,  U.  96.      . 

Deist,  i.  827. 

Deluny,  Dr.,  bis  *  Obserrttions  on  Swift,'  1. 408 1  U.  188, 

Deiap,  Rev.  Dr..  t.  888 }  IL  110, 110  m. 

Delay,  danger  of,  1. 144. 

Delicacy,  if.  8ff7. 

Democritus,  ii.  896  n. 

*  Demonax'  of  Ludan,  curfciuslf  i^UcnbU  to  Johnaon, 
H.  a66n. 

Demosthenes,  i.  69.  00  n.,  804. 

Dempster,  George,  ^  q.,  i.  184, 196, 196, 190  it. :  Ii.  178. 
—some  account  ot,  i.  184n.— hia^eplMph  on  hlmaslf, 
1. 184  n. — his  character  of  Joiinson's  *  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,'  i.  467,M1. 

Denbigh,  i.  488.     • 

Dennis,  John,  his  *  Critical  Works'  worth  eollecttng,  ii. 
68. 

Departed  spirits,  appearance  of,  1. 140, 188 ;  ii.  898,  879. 

<Depeditadon,' 1.886. 

Depression  of  spirits,  trantOMm  of,  i.  89  ».     . 

^  Derange,'  ii.  400. 

Derby,  china  manufactory  at,  ii.  116. 

Derby,  Rev.  J.,  ii.  88.— curious  anecdote  of,  il.  98  n. 

Dfrrtck.  Samuel,  Esq.,  i.  47, 176,  179,  893,  880,  404:  Ii. 
202,  886,  861  #1.— some  account  of,  i.  176  n.— his  *  Let- 
ters,* 1.  860. 

Descriptions,  ssMom  correspond  with  realijUea,  U  868, 
860 ;  Ii.  W. 

•Deserted  Village,'  i.  898, 818. 

Desrooulins,  Mrs.,  i.  88,  80,  880;  M.  148, 148  ».,  178, 190, 
908, 207  n.,  881,  948, 801;  868,  866.' 

Despotic  governments,  ii.  166. . 

Devaynes,  John,  Esq..*ii  976. 

J)evonshlre,  William  Cavendish,  third  Duke  of,  11.186. 
—his  dogged  veracity^  Ii.  806. ' 

Dev(«ion,li.  848. 

'  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,'  Lord  Lyttleton's,  ii.  87  SH.— 
two,  by  Sir  Joshua  Revnoids,  in  imitation  of  Johnson's 
style  of  conversation,  ii .  176,  464, 464  n.  . 

Diary,  Johnson's,  i.  888, 888.— the  uiUiiy  of  keeping  one, 
i.i96,306;iM44,886. 

Dibdin.  Mr.  Charles,^.  869. 

Didk,  Sir  Alexander,  i.  886, 486 ;  ii.  99, 887,  880,  868  n.— 
his  leuer  to  Johnson  on  the  good,  affea  prpducedJo 
Scotland  by  h)s  *  Journey  '  il  88 

-'Dictitenaire  Ponatif'  of  L'Av^xsat,  recommended,  H. 
806. 

<  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,' Johnson's.  1. 71, 
73,  74,  76,  110,  112,  116,  110,  12?,  123,  126.  190,  140, 
164,  189,  878  888.  801,  802.  803  880,  8a6»  868.  866, 
417;  ii.  88,  88,  94, 191,  809,  818,  848,  476.-.ftrst  pub- 
lished, i.  186.— Wilkes's  jeu  d'espriton,  i.  I86.^ar. 
rick's  epigram  on,  1.  128.— Johnson's  profits  by,  1. 180. 
— epiimne  of,  1. 181.— felicity  with  which  the  examples 
are  eclected,  ii.  878.— curious  particulars  as  to  the  prac- 
tical compllacion  of,  ii.  68K    ^ 

Dido,  il,  836. 

« Difficne  est  propria,'  Ice,  of  Horace,  il.  76, 76^n. 

Dilatnrinees.  Johnson's  ii  966. 

Dillinffham,  Miss  Anne,  Ii  229  n  '. 

Dllly,  Ekiward,  i.  816 ;  ii.  72,  166, 194, 196,  818, 814.  816, 
894  801.— his  leuer  to  Boswsll  on  the '  Lives  of  the 
PoetJi,'  il.  92.— Johnson's  letter  to,  Ii.  9ft 

<Diiiing.iables  '  Macleod*s,  i.  402  n. 

Dmners,  i.  888 ;  'ii^TO  880. 

Diploma,  Johnson^,  on  being  /created  a  doctor  of  laWikL 
817  613. 

'  Dirletnn's  Doubts,'  ehancterised  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
Ii.  183. 

'Disarrange,'  H.  480. 

Disease,  iu  effect  on  «he  mind,  ii.  867. 

Diseases,  acute  and  <clmNiieal,  11.  818. 

MMulse,  ii.  866. 

DftUka  mutual,  li.  m. 


D'IsraeU,  J.,  Ew).,  in  u^Unn^  n-^^n^tH  m^ 

808  n. :  ii.  804  fl.,  871  n. 
Disshnulatlon,  1.841. 
Dl«in<;tlon«,«.106., 
Distrust,  ii.  108. 

*  Divine  Legation,'  Warburton*B,  fl.  878. 
Divine  worship,  dutj^f  attending,  ii.  400. 
Dlvorrea,ii.m 

Dixie,  Sir  Wolstan*  i.  80.  80  n,' 

Dockers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  dfanmte  be- 
tween, i.  164,  164  fl. 

« Doctori>f  Physic,*  i.  400,  689, 880. 

'  Doctrine  of  Graceu'  Warbunon's,  i.  888. 

Dodd.  Rev.  Dr.  Wliham,  H.  94, 96. 90, 106,  HI,  lie,  161 
100,  160  ».,  166,  166«».,  841,  400 —Johnson's  assist- 
ance  to,  R.  96, 106.— his  leii^  to  Johnson,  fl.  106, 107 
—Johnson's  letter  to,  H.  106w— bis  *  Tbouebts  In 
Prison  '  ii.  160, 160  n.— his  letter  descrfpUve  of  John 
soh^s  person  and  maimer,  ii.  168  n. 

Doddlngton,  George  Bubb,  afterwaida  Lord  Melcombe, 
i.  86,  86  ft  ^  88  fl,;  11.878  fl. 

Doddndge.  Dr.  Philip,  i.  416.  416  n, 

DAdsIey,  Roben,  the  ^kseller,  1. 88  fc.,  47,  74,  74  i*.. 
76  79,  61  If  ,114  137,146,  148;  ii.  37.  88,  169,  16a. 
8l8, 2411.— his  '  PuVlie  Virtus.'  Ii.  849.— his  tragedy  of 
♦CIcone,''  II.  a49.-Jaroes,  i.  78^  79 ;  li.  87. 

Dodweil,  Rev.  D*.,  i.  483,  468  n. 

Dogs,  1. 868>  438,  439  n.,  600^  H.  188,  961.-«usiinn  of 
.  sating,  fn  China,  L  818. 

Doing  penance  In  Church,  I.  801. 

Dominiceiti,  an  Italian  quack,  his  niedfcaied  baths,  i 
866b— some  acooUYii  of,  i.  866  fi. 

Donaldson,  Alexander,  the  piratical  bookseller,!.  197. 

Donne,  Dr.,  his  vision,  ii.  87, 87  n. 

<  Don  Quixote,'  i«.  269. 

Dorchester,  Catherine  Sedlej,  Countess  of,  i.  836,  886  «. 

Dosme,  Roben,  Ek].,  ii.  246. 

Douglas  cause,  i.  246,  311,  318  m..  389,447.  461  *467;  IL 
48  ».,  140.~-crowned  heart  in«  the  arms  of.  11.  123. — 
Home's  tragedy  of,  i.  460,  608 ;  ii.  78.— Duchess  of,  L 
184,  661.— Rev.  Dr.  John  afterwards  Biahdp  of  Salts 
bury,  i.  48.  48  n.,  64.  94,  143,  183.  195,  f»l :  ii.  80, 
8T8.— hie  '  Milton  no  Plaigiary,'  I.  94  tu— Dr.,  a  phv- 
sician,  his  coUeciion  of  fidiiions  of  Horace,  H.  878. 
378  f*. 

Dovedale  1.480. 

Doyle,.8ir  P.  H.,  i.  187  fi. 

*  Dragons,'  Madame  de  Sevign^'a  MKiIication  of  tha 

word.  11.283*.^  ' 

Drake.  SIrFiancis,  Johnson's  Life  of,  I.  67. 
Draughts,  ir^nquilliiing  effects  of  the  game,  i.  137. 
Dream,  Johosou's,  ii.  248,  864. 
Dreams  elBcacy  of,  i.  97. 
Dreghorn,  Lord,  i.  208  n.,  337  n..  688. 

*  Drelincourt  on  Death,'  i.  887, 887  fk— Miss,  afterward^ 

Lady  Primrpee.  I.  387,  387  », 

Dress,  1.  80. 179, 266,  866,  386, 468,478  *.,  681 ;  ii.  19  a. 
69,181,869,260.     . 

Dressing,  time  consumed  in.  i.  343. 

Drinking,  i.  896,  340,  866,  374.  893,  497,  497  w. ;  II.  38, 
64,  70.  149,  149  n.,  150. 158, 174  182,  207,  210,  273  n., 
282,  286  891,  871.— to  excess,  the  practice  rreatlr 
diminished,  i.  340  ft.— JohnsoQ^a  arguments  against,  t 
437;  11.  120.— its  effect  upon  conversation  and  benevo 
lence,  li.  64.— by  deputy,  li.  183. 

Dromore  Bishop  of.    Sff  Percy. 

Drowning,  suicide  by,  i.  388. 

Druids'  temple,  i.  367,  366,  637. 

Drumcoold,  Colonel,  ii.  16.  18. 

Drummond,  of  Hawthornaen,  J.  884,  485;  ii.  168— Mr 
William,  the  bookseller,  1. 836,  842  n.,  464,  460 ;  1188 
—Johnson's  letters  to,  1. 836, 888, 887.— Dr.,  li.  82  868 
—Mr.  George.  {.  334. 

Drunkards  I.  341 :  li.  810,  871. 

Dryden,  i.  88  fi„  170,  826,  260.  880,  316,  403,610 ;  li.  74, 
174  fl.,  102  807,  815  n..  870,  871,  890  ii.-Johnson'n 
reverence  for,  il.  870.— his  *  Hind  and  Panther*  quoittd, 
II.  270.— his  philosophical  lines  on  life,  it.  388.— John- 
son's Life  of;  ii.  608. 

Dublin  University,  premiums  in,  1.  117  n.— Mr»  Flood 
bequeaths  his  estate  to,  1. 180  it.— grant  a  diploma  lo 
Johnson,  i.  217. 

Dubos,  Abb4,  i.  961. 

Dudley,  Rev.  Henry  Bate,  afterwards  Sir  Henry,  ii.386. 
—some  account  of,  il.  386  n. 

guel,  ancient  trial  by,  I.  387. 
uelling   i.  294,  294  n.,  310,  899 ;  li.  843,  U%  fl.' 
Du  Halde.  his  '  Description  of  China,'  L61,  947 ;  0.98& 
Dulness,  ii.  862. 

Dunbar,  Dr.  James,  his  *  Essays  on  tha  Binory  oTMaA- 
kiod,'U.148. 
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Dqb  Can,  L  nft,  Wl,  S6t  «i. 
]>tHic«ii*i  mooaOMOt,  L  WO,  SOP  m 
DqncM,  i.  290.  ^ 

•  Dunclsd  *  I.  MO.  fl14 :  H.  168. 

Suncombe,  William,  Eaq.,  li.  1T7>-Mme  Meounl  Of,  i|. 

177  n. 
Dundu,  Hemrr,  Eaq.,  aftarwArds  Vlaoount  MaMUe,  I. 

115  288  ». ;  Ik  197. 
Bondeer  John,  Vlacoant  of,-  his  Una  apltapb,  L  840  «. 
Dundonald  Caatia,  i  -458. 

<  Dunjcaon  af  Wfc«*  L  448. 

Bunnln;    Mr.',  alVerwarda  Lord  Aahbwton,  i.  986;  Q. 

IjW.  149.  ,  ' 
Dunsiaan.  Wiltlam  Nairna,  Lord,  i.  888, 8tt  n.,  46*. 
Budton,  John,  tha  bookaallar,  hia  *  Ufa  aDd.JBnrara,*  U. 

888. 
Dbnvef an,  i.  886.  886 4».,  401. 
Buppa,  Richard.  Esq;,  his  pubUeatUm  of  <  Jovmoiri 

DtAur  of  a  Journej  Into  North  Walaa,'  Inoorportfed, 

bj  hi«  permiaslon,  Into  tha  preaani  tdition  cf  ihia 

work,  i.  47a 

<  Durandi  Rationale,  1450,'  the  third  book  printed  with 

a  Hate,  i.  408.      • 
Burham  cathedral  4.881.- 
Barham,  *  on  the  Oalattana,*  i.  480, 450  n. 
Buriniab  1.401. 

Buy,  Major>Oaoaml  A.,  1. 144,.  144  «. 
Butch  languaae,  il.  147,  S40.— Johneon  studiae  h  a< 

•avantTKMia,  it.  M8.  % 

Brer  Samuel,  I.  75, 186,  811,  225,  280, 811,866,624,  M.; 

ii;  180  n.,  148  M.«i»8,  M8.~4oma  aceoant  of,  4.  «!»■>— 

hie  *Fleeca,*  11.80.      ^ 

•  Bjing  w Ith  a  grace,*  il.  871. 

Barlv  habka,  ibrea  of,  1.  lao-^ijliiff,  L  801 ;  il.  118. 

Earthquaica,  il.  UI8. 

£a«t  Indians,  tl.  180. 

Eaat  Indies,  practice  of  going  to,  In  quest  of  waakh,  U. 

216.^anagad  dalinquandaa  In,  H.  844. 
Easier  L  478 ;  it  87, 88, 178  «. 

•  Easy  PhraseologT,*  Barattl^,  il.  118. 

SaiMg,  V  906;  ii.  196, 174.~Johnapn>s  moda  o£,  1  119 
n.,  908, 880;  11.74. 

Ecclaa,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  literary  fraud,  I.  186.— aome  ac- 
count of,  1, 186  n«— laaaA  Ambroaa,  Ssq.,  i.  109. , 

EcoleMilitalre.lLll. 

Economy,  1. 178 ;  II.  168,  ITSv  840. 

Edinburgh,  L  896,  4^.  OSl.-^astla,  l.460^^praciiraiora 
of,  Johnaon*a  argnmant  against  a  proadcnilon  for  a 
Ubalby,  U.a06,468.  _ 

Education,  L  896,  297,  884 ;  II.  88,  68, 110,  90O,  S«0, 201. 
—of  cMldian,  1 17, 101.— Johnson's  plan  of,  1.86 ;  ii. 
900.— great  influence  of.  iL  84.— by-roada  in,  ii.  91.— 
of  the  people,  1  90r;  H.  6SL— In  public  schools,!.  840; 
il.  21,  Is,  58  n  -^in  England,  ii.  186.— Nlfton'a  *  Tfac 
tata>  on,li.  106  ^Locfce'a  lissay  on,  H.  106. 

Edwards,  Thomaa,  hli '  Canona  of  Cdttclam,'  i.  114  ».— 
Mr.,  <  on  Oraea,'  il.  16e..-OUrar,  Johnson's  fellow  col. 
legian,  H,  178,  178  ifc,  281^R«t.  Br.  Biw8rd,4i.  980. 
—his  Xenopbon's*  Memorabilia,*  IL  900,  200  it. 

Bel.  ii.  907. 

Exalii4  Bufce  of  Orleana,  li.  829  n. 

Egllntoune,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  1.  86, 486 ;  II.  128, 178.-^ 
8u«anna,  Counteas  of,  L  454  ».,  456,  668 ;  H.  100.^ 


some  account^of,  1.  455  a. 
Egronnt.  John,  first  E^rl  of,  hla  '  History  of  tha  Honaa 

of  Tvery,'  ii.  887.— Jbhn,  ascond  Earl  of,  hia  *  Fiction 

Detected,*  1. 55. 
Efotism,  ii.  181. 

Egoilsu.  tha  four  elaaaea  oi;  il.  190. 
Egyptians,  ancient,  queation  aa  to  their  colour,  fl.  804. 
^don.  Earl  of,  i.  8879. 
Election  Committees,  doty  of  nMnhan  of  paittamant 

siuing  upon,  li.  288. 
Elephant,  Johnson  comparodto,  ii.  964. 
<  Element^  of  Criticism,*  Lord  Raintaa's,  i.  OT,  171, 161 ; 

li.  191. 
<El(Hda,*Maaon*s,l.514. 
ElfinTl.a«>,  85091.,  558. 
Etibank,  Patrick  Murray,  8fth  Lord,  i.  97^,  206, 894, 884, 

488,450,460,462,  475;  it  07,  70,  945,  800.-aoma ae- 

eonnt  of,  1, 217  n. 
Elkit,  Mr.,  aAarwarda  Laid,  ii  60.  926,  905  «.,  986»  807. 
Elizabeth,  qaaen,  L 158,  980;  il.  947,  988. 
Ellis,  fchn,  tha  money-aerlvenar,  ii.  56^— aoma  aceoant 

of,  il.  56  n.^Sllk,  Banxy,  Esii.,  of  tha  Britiah  MQsa. 


am,  1. 486  ft. 


ihiasmn,  AsehUohop,  L 
~    11.  906.— his  adltion  of  tha  •Raroblar, 


i987, 1 


JahMMi'ilMMa  la,  L  88»  86^ 


08,810, 

.    1.  05.— 

■eeaiuKo(i.80ii* 


— ^hia  translations  of  the  mottoes  to  the '  Ramblor.*  i. 
09, 09  It.— Johnson*a  eharaoier  of,  1.  901.— liis  tranala 
tion  ofMartial,  ii.  155. 
EIrlneion,  Rev.  Br.  Charlea,  engaged  In  wtMng  tha  Life 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  1. 178  n. 

*  Elvira,'  Mailers  tragedy  of,  i.  184. 
Elwal,  E.,  the  enthusiast.  1.  288,  818. 
Efnigration,  i.  328,  847,  880,  416,  427. 

Emmet,  Mrs.,  the  actraas,  Johnson  In  lore  whh,  1. 449 
Emphasis,  modes  of  placing,  in  reading  the  ninth  com 

ihandmant,  1. 60. 
Employment,  li.  124.— female,  it  257.— of  wealth,  II 

Emination,  1. 854. 

*  England's  Painaasus,*  il.  101  n. 

English  and  Butch  languag^a  radically  the  same,  il.  147, 
248.  * 

*  English  Malady,*  Cheyne*s.  ii.  8^1.— bar,  U.  800.— cler- 
gy, i.  406.— drama,  H.  $50,  862. 

BngHsb  merchant,  f.  210  n.— Poeta,  Johnson'a  edition  of. 
St9  *  LiTes  of  the  Poets.* 

Englishmen,  their  cold  rrsanre  towards  strangers,  H 
385.^T-«nd  Frenchmen  compared,  L  74,  170 ;  li.  158, 
247.— and  Scotchmen  compared,  i.  896;  li.  946. 

Entails,  i.  855 ;  li.  94,  27,  80,  81.--Johnson*s  lettan  on, 
11.24,96,27. 

Envy,  il.  160, 175  n.,  260. 

Epigram,  Johnson*s,  to  Mrs,  Carter,  i.  54.— on  Geo? ga 
tha  Second,  1. 56:— ad  Laarani  Paritnram,  1. 68  «.— ad 
Ricardum  Sarage,  I.  65  n.— 6arrfck*a,  on  Johrtson*a 
Bictionarv,  1.  128.— on  the  roarrte^e  of  an  Austrian 
Arch'duchesa  to  Buonaparte,  u^OH  n.— on  seeing 
Blenheim,  II.  88.— to  Hiss  Mary  Aston,  11. 100  n.— on 
Lord  Anson*s  temple  of  the  winds,  fl.  904  n.— Br. 
Trapp*s  cdebrateil,  II.  265.— en  a  rellgioaB  dispute  at 
Bath.  11.888  fl. 

'  Epigranimau  Sacra,*  li.  174  it. 


Epilogue  ID  *  Irene,*  by  whom  written,  1.  70, 79  n.*4o 
the  '  Bistreased  Mother,*  by  Jonnaon,  1. 082. 


Bempstars,  onhimseTft  i.  184 
1.  887  n.— on  Br.  Smollet,  1.  4 
275.— on  Goldsmith,  il.  te.— on  a  celebrated  Italian,  i 


Colin  Maclsurin, 
1.  458.— on  Br.  Parnell,  il 


616,  510  «t.-*^n  a  wicked  man,  killed  by  a  fall  fVpm 
his  horee,  li.  848.— on  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Flood,  li.  451, 
—on  Johnson,  by  Br.  Pari',  li.  452, 452  n, 

Epluphs>  i.  878  n.,  452  n. ;  ii.  21, 79,  81,  968,  275,  886 
— Johnson*s  Essay  on.  1.  67. 

EquaHty,  i.  220. 807 ;  il.  68. 808. 

Eraamua,  1.  479  ».,  466.— Jonin*a  Life  of,  H.  800.— an 
expression  of,  applied  to  Johnson,  ii.  806. 

Errol,  Lord,  L  858,  854,  855,  855  n.— Lady  Isabella,  1. 
854. 

*  Errors  of  the  Preat,*  Caleb  Whltefoorfl**  witty  paper 

on,  il.  805  n.  * 

Erse  language,  Jahnaon*s  letter  on  the  proposal  to  trtns  • 
late  the  Scriptures  ?(ito,  1.  285,  286.— Maauscrlptl,  i.  ' 
604,  505,  510,  520.— ami  Irish,  both  dialecta  of  tha 
same  language,  I.  284.— aongs,  1.  861, 877,  404. 

Ersklne,  Sir  Harry,  i.  176.— Hon.  AndMw,  1. 184^  II.  110. 
—Hop.  Thomas,  afterwarda  Lord,  K  292,  298,  249  n. 
—some  accounLi>f,  1. 999  n.— Hon.  Henry,  aires  Bos- 
well  a  shilling  Itr  tha  sight  of  his  '  bear,*  {.  888  it.— 
Lady  Aftne,  1.460. 

*£splonag»i'  ao  word  In  tha  English  langoage  to  de- 
scribe, r  500  n: 

*  Esquire,*  the  title  of,  1. 9.  • 

Essex,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of,  hia  advica.  on  Craral,  I 
105.— Head  Chib,  instituted,  H.  864.— Ita  xulsa,  ii  «e5, 
866n. 

Estatea,  ohllgalkiii  in  seftHng,  II.  81.  « 

Eternal  punishments,  ii.  182, 186. 

EUimit/.  1.874 ;  II.  Vn. 

Etymologies,  Johnson's,  charactertfed,  i.  126. 

*  EugenIo,*  a  poem,  lines  from,  i  815. 

Evana,  a  hoakaelier.  beating  given  to  him  by  Ooldtmlth, 
i.  804.— Rev.  Br.  Evan,  1. 408 ;  li.  88  ft. 

*  Evelina,*  Miss  Bumer;s  novel  of,  ii.  220,  886,  848. 
Evil,  origin  of,  1.  880,  469.— apaaking,  fi.  906.    spirits,  I 
*^885;H.  864,  864  ft. 

relation,  gisaeral  pronaneaa  to,  |l.  108,  •210,  201,, 

*  Exelaa,*  Johnson*a  offenaiva  daftnitlon  of,  1 19  fi.,  IgL 

196f>.;  11.101. 
Executions,  public,  1. 961, 866 ;  11.  884, 461. 
Exercise,  baneflta  of,  H.  818  n. 
Eshibklon  of  pataulnga  at  tha  ^yal  Acadamyi  1.  llO  > 

ii.  888,  846,  tr4. 
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Szpectftuon,  uMiVilnawof  compuing  experience  with, 

i]40. 
Bxpenee.  li.  341.  ^  . 

Ezintordtnarj  chancten  fireo  of  people,  not  to  be 

credited,  ii.  88. 

P. 
Fable,  ekelch  of  one,  by  Johneon,  i.  %V%^-^f  tlie  Beee, 

HsnderlHe'e,  i.  883. 
FacilitT  ofcompoeitlon,  JohnBon*s  eztraotdin^ry,  ii.  288. 
FacUon,  it.  S38. 
Factloueneee,  \\i  308  n. 

Facts,  mischief  of  minffling  them  with  fiction,  ii.  SSS.     . 
Fairfkz*i  '  Taaao,*  ii.  »B8. 
Fairies,  ii.  M7. 

*  Fairy  Queen,*  Spenser's,  ii.  344. 
Faith,  i.  851;  ii.  808. 

Falconer,  Rer.  Mr.,  a  nonjoring  bishop»  ii.  803.. 

*  Falkland  Islands,*  Johnson's  pamphlet  reepectfaif ,  \» 

872,  378,  380. 
<  False  Alarm,*  Johnson**,  1. 370, 380 ;  ii.  838. 

*  False  J>eHcac7,*  Hugh  Kelly's  play  of,  i.  245. 
Falsehoods,  ii.  144. 

Fame,  i.  988,  817 ;  ii.  157. 

Family  influence,  i.  382, 881,  flO.'^men  of,  i.'S57.*-resi- 

dences,  |.  808.-4{spuies,  iL  831. 
Fancy,  i:  373;  U.  188,  384. 
Farmer,  Rer.  Dr.,  i  180 ;  U.  383, 34&--John«>nVi  letters 

to,  K  370  j  li.  388. 
Farmers,  it,  IM.  ,^ 

Farnborough,  Lordj^^l.  176  n.  i 

Farquhar,  George,  his  writings,  ii.  344. 

*  Fashionable  Lorer,*  Cumberland's  play  of  the,  i.  883. 
Fasting,  ii.  88. 

Faihei's  Revenge,*  the  Earl  of  Carli8le*s  tragedy  of,  ii. 

861. 
Faulkner,  Qeorge,  Johceon*s  conTsrsacion  with,  f.  841. 
Fawkener.  Sir  Ererard,  i  73  n. 
Fawkes,  Francis,  his  translation  of  Anacreon,  ii.  479  n. 
t'ear,  1.  858,  500 ;  ii.  888, 443  ». 
« Feeling  people, '  i.  363. 
Feeti  lawyers*,  i.  845. 

*  Felfzmarte  of  Hircania,*  Spanish  romance  of,  i.  18. 
Fencing,  i.  84)1. 

Feneh>n*s  *  Telemachus,^  i.  481 . 

Fenton,  Elijah,  his  ahaca  in  the  translation  of  the  Odya« 

sey,il.288. 
Ferguson,  Mr.  James,  ii.  187.^Mr.,  the  astronomer,  1. 

364.— Sir  Adam;  L  890.    . 
Ferguaone,  Captain,  i.  886  n.,  413  n. 
Fergusson,  Dr.  Adam,  i.  638,  885. 
Ferns,  the  Rt.  Rer.  Dr.  Thomas  Eirington,  Bishop  of,  i. 

00  ft.,  188  ».,  197  ».,  802  ».,  848  n.,  348  fk,  358  n.,  387 

fi. ;  iL  388  ft..  883  fi.— the  deanery  of,  U.  383. 
'FestiTals  and  Fasu,*  Nelson's,  ii.  41. 
Feudal  system,  i.  398,  880,  857  \  ii.  338. 
n,ii.855. 


Fiction, 


Fiddle,  difficulty  of  playihg  npoiK  i.-SIO. 
'Fielding,  Henry,  i.  68 «».,  106  n. ;  11. 867^-*«ompared  with 
Richardson,  f.  345,  393,  208  ft.-~hls  '  Amelia,*  11. 65, 


65  f>.— Sir  John,  U,Ji88,  388  n. 
Fife,  batrenness  of,  i.  844^ 


Fitiid  anectloo,  Tery  singular  instance  of,  ii.  148  n 
Tcrnment,  '-- 


M  lie,  aarrvaumaa  «■,  i. 

Fighting-cocki  i.  514. 
Fitiid  affection,  Tery 
Fllmer  on  gorcrnment,  il.  113. 
Finery  in  dress,  (i.  860. 

*  Fingal,*  the  poem  of,  i.  171, 853, 878, 404, 544, 460, 407, 

498,  501 :  ii.  864.    See  *  Ossian.* 
Ftnnon  haddock^i.  858  n. 
Firebrace,  Lady,  verses  to,  1. 63. 
Fishmonger^Jnsensibility  of  dne,  U.  307. 
Fitzherbert,\^illiaro,  Em].,  i.  29,  148,  158,  809,  407  m., 

530  i  ii.  300.— Mrs.,  i.  39 ;  U.  109,  364, 378. 
Ekzmaifflce,  Mr.,  ii.  158  «.,  380,  381. 
*Fitxoebome*s  Letters,*  II.  280,  39911. 
Fiisroy,  Lord  Charles,  li.  45. 
Flatman,  Thomas,  his  poems,  IL  50i 
Flattery,  i.  818,  840,  484  ft..  526 ;  ii.  148  n.,  181, 189, 408. 

*  Fleece,*  Dyer*s  poem  of  the,  ii.  89. 
Fleet-street,  i.  515 }  fi.  178. 

Fleetwood,  Everard.  Eeq.,  ii.  18L— on  the  Sacranant. 

recommended  by  Joboson,  IL  538.     .    i    .  '  ^ 

Flaming,  Sir  Michael  le,  L  205.— eome  account  of,  i, 

*  806fi. 

Flaxnan,  Mr.,  iL  898. 
Fnm,  Bet,  iL  395, 295  n. 

f  I'^giag  In  schools,  ii.  81,  899: 

Flood,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  his  bequesi  to  Dublin  Unl' 
"*«siiy,l.  189 1».— hi^ninion  of  Johnson  as  an  orator, 
376  -«hi8  epiuph  cA  Johnson^  IL  451 . 


rsn' 


Floyd,  Thomas,  1^  308. 

Fioyer,  Sir  John,  on  *  ColdBadis,*  1. 1 
iL873. 

Fludyer,  Johnson's  college  companlotf,  ft»86w 

Foteogo,  Theopolo,  ii.  186  n. 

Fondness,  ii  830. 

Foniainebleau,  iL  13. 

Fnnienelle,  ii.  20.  . 

Fbote,  Samuel,  anecdetes  and  character  of,  1.  IM,  188, 
363,  368,  268  ft.,  264,  268,  288v  207  fi.,  883,  846,  463 
500;  IL  82.  74,  74  f».,  85.  125,  138,  837,  888.  848,  3TT, 
898.— lus  descfipticm  of  Jbhnson  «  Paris,  If.  19, 19  ». 

Forbes,  Sir  William,  of  Pitsligo,  L  827,  384,  856  sk,  406, 
463,  470, 470  ft. ;  iL  64,  80,  80  it..  81. 181. 

Ford,  Rev.  Cornelius,  a  cousin  or  Jonnson*!B,  L  ll.-Hn 
s'.ructs  Johnson  in  the  classics,  L  18. — some  accoam 
of,  L  18  n.— ghost  story  lespvcting,  ii.  198.  -Sarahs 
Johns6n*s  moth.el',  i.  9, 11. 

Fordyce,  Rer;  Dr.  Jamee,  i.  179,  475^,  B.  489w— Ds 
George,^  H:  145  it.— Miss,  i.  ^1. 

Foreigners,  ii.  247.  , 

Fores,  i.  880,  860  it. 

Forgetfulnees,  L  348;  U.  305. 

Form  of  prayer,  arguments  for,  L  453. 

Fornication,  L  391,  891^  iL  55,  319. 

Forrester,  Colonel,  ii.  66. 

Former,  George,  his '  Voyage  to  the  Sooth  Seas,*  it.  134. 

Fort  Augustus,  ii.  960.— George,  L  863. 

*  Fortune,*  Derrick's  poem  of,  quoted,  L  47.— hvatera,  L 

Fopter,  Dr.  James,  li.  846  ft.-:«ome  acconm  of,  iL  345  it. 

—Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Milton's  grand-daughter,  L  98, 94. 
FoiherglU,  Dr.  John,  the  physician.  iL44«i^~ReT.  Dr. 

Thomas,  Johneon*8  letter  to,  on  receiring  his  diploma 

from  Oxford,  L  518. 
Foulis,  Sir  Jamee,  L  878, 404.— eome  aeeonnt  of,  1. 873  la. 

—the  Messieurs  the  EliOTirs  of  Glasgow,  L  454. 
(  Fountains,'  the,  a  tale,  by  Johnson,  1.^385. 
Fowke,  Joseph,  Esq.,  iL  514. 
Fox,  Right  Hon.  Onarlea  James,  L  881 «.,  889  n.,  475, 

475  It.,  530  It. ;  ii.  57  ft.,  158,  158,  169,  185,  867,  873. 

878,  885.— his  conrersaiion,  iL  838. 
Fnnce,  JDhnson*e  Journal  of  his  Tour  In,  IL  10-I7.~ 

want  of  middle  rank  In,  iL  18, 18.— state  of  literature 

ia.iL153.    > 
F^ancia,  Rot.  Dr.  Fhflip,!.  69.— hia  tranalation  of  Horace 

iL  195. 
Franklin,  Rer.  Dr.  Thomas,  the  translator  of  Sophoelee. 

L  154,  880  ft.;  ii.  81  ft.,  150.  306.— his  translation  of 

Lueian>8  *  Deroonax'and  dedicwiionto  Johoaoo,  ii.  96K. 
Fraser,  Mr.,  the  engineer,  ii.  MS.— Simon,  Lord,  i  401 
F;ratexnal  intbrcourse,  1. 145, 146  it.' 
nederick^of  Pruesia,  Jnhneon*s  Life  of,  L  ItS,  846. 
Free  will, \. 858,818 ;  ii.  168. 
Freeling,  J.  C,  Esq.,  li.  853  ft.,  858  ft. 
French,  JohnsoQ*s  notions  of  their  manners  and  cosuMas, 

i.  857 ;  IL  18,  18  n.,  19, 194,  847,  855.— ACMlemy,  send 

Johneon  their  Dietibnary.  i;  188.— laaguage,Ji.  I9i  - 

writers  snperflclal,  and  why,  i.  308l— novels,  L  170.- 

crednlity  of  the,L  489«:~lkerature,  L  899,  481 ;  iL  859 

855,509. 
Freron,  M.,  the  antagonist  of  Voltaire,  Johnson^e  Ttsit 

to,iLli30. 
Frewen,  Rev.  Dr.  Accepted,  L  8]4  ft. 
Friends,  and  Friendship,  i. ««,  86, 138, 146, 147,334, 963, 

887,  395,  851,  857,  534;  IL  73,  168,  168  ft.,  289,  310 

368, 865,  399,  856,  873,  878. 
Friendship,  an  Ode,  by  Johneon,  k-63, 384. 
Frisick  language,  L  311. 
Frith  of  Fonh,  I.  388. 

*  Frustra  Leueraria,>Baretti^s,  li.  131. 
Fullifton,  Colonel  John,  li.  196. 

Future  sute,  L  287 ;  ii.  183.— knowledge  of  fcleidsla.  i. 
387 ;  ii.  Ill,  187, 188^,  188,  879. 

O. 

Gabbling.  iL  194,  344. 

Gaelic  language,  i.  884  ;  IL  884.— Dictionary,  IL  868. 
Gaiety,  ii.  90,  256. 
Gait.  Jobnson*s,  il.  288. 
'  Gaiatiana,  Durham  on  the,  L  469. 
Galen,  IL  387. 
Gaming,  L  393 :  IL  67,  67  ft. 

*  Ghnganelli*8  Letters,*  not  autheniic,  11. 187. 

*  Garagantua,*J/>hn8on.  compared  to,  IL  164. 
Gaiden«  U.  805,  389. 

Gardener,  Mr*,  the  bookeeller,  L  618,  ilS  it. 

Gardening,  L  387  ;  IL  355. 

Gardeneton,  Ldrd,  i.  846.    eome  aeoovatt  of,  L  848  a. 

GaitHner  jlrib,  L 103 1  ii.  881. 

Gairick,  Dftvid,  MMdMea«^L  98, 86»86»  8T»  4S»SI,g|, 
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n. n,  7B,80,  8t »., as,  96,  1M,  us,  ISO,  146, 176, 160, 
tU,  21S  n.,  82S,  MO,  SM,  SS7, 396,  SIO,  919,  919,  4M» 
417,  446, 610 ;  ii.  49, 44 n.,  81,  66, 74, 104,  llO,  166^  126, 
1S5,  196,  157,  165  ».,  170, 176,  187,  603, 906,  210,  949, 
244,  248,  261,  269,  299,  900;  941,  948,  950,  990  n^ 
Johnson's  envy  of,  I.  67.— his  <  Ode'  pn  ihd  deach  of 
Mr.  P«lhaiQ,  1 116,— hisEplfframon  Johnson's  Die- 
tionarjT,  i.  128.— Johnson's  ophnioa  of,  i.  180,  259,  261, 
»6,  910,  919,  992.  969,  405,  462,  510,  660 ;  ii.  2l,  94, 
49  61,  68,  74,  125,  126,  157,  176,  200,  210,  249,  244, 
959.— his  Shakspeare-jubilee,  i.  254.— Boawell'tf  letter 
10,  i.  445  —his  letter  to  fioswetlii.  444.— his  liberalUf,- 
Ii.  157,  210.— bis  death,  il.  202,  802  n„  208.— Johnaon*« 
euiojiuni  on,  ii.  210, 210  n«r-inscripiion  under  his  por- 
trait, ii.  299.— his  imiUtion  of  Johnson's  manner,  1. 
610.— his  talent  of  mimicry,  i.  610.— Johnson's  opinion 
of  hi*  proloiroes,  I.  510.— Mr.  Petor,  i,  97,  42, 470,905 ; 
ii.  43,  45.  219,  222  —Mr.  Geocye,  II.  104.— BCrs.,  ii.  810 
«.,  208. 

Oasti'el,  R^v.  Mr.,  his  gothie  barbarity  In  cuutng  down 
Sbakspeare's  mulberrr-tree,  iL  46,  46  ft.-^nk,  i.  520 
ft. }  n.  98,  99. 135,  201.  806;  2l2,  822,  917. 

Oaslfel,  Bishop,  his  '  Chriiiian  InsuMiea,*  I.  496. 

Oataker,  Rev.  Thomas,  *  on  Lota,  and  on  the  Chrtatlaa 
Watch,'  i.  428. 

Gaubius.  Professor,  his  dfcithictioii  between  hypochon- 
dria and  madness,  1.  29. 

Gay,  the  poet,  1. 429 ;  it.  268.— his  *  Bevfar's  Opera,'  ii. 
180.— Johnson's.  Life  of,  iL  275.— 4be  *  Orpheus  of 
Highwaymen,'  I.  627  «h 

fielidus  character  of,  in  the  *  Rambler,*  1. 88,  499  ii. 

Gel  I,  Mr.,  of  Hopton  Hall,  i.  276  n, 

Gell,  Sir  WlHiam,  1.  276  n. 

General  warrants,  legality  of,  1. 866. 

Generosity,  i.  465. 

Genius,  i.  952 ;  ii.  904,  296^ 

Gentility,  1.616;  ii.  200. 

Gentleman,  Mr.  Franaia,  I.  176.— aoma  account  of^  1. 
1751*. 

*  Gentleman,*  the  appellation  of,  1. 9. 
Genileman'e  Magazine,  1.82,  95,  42,  67,  60, 69,  66 ;  iL 

171  n.,  180, 190  M.,  247  n.,  266  n. 

*  Gentle  Shepheid,'  Allan  Ramaar's,  1.  906,  465  «.     ' 
George  I..  Johnson's  character  or,  1. 617 ;  il.  207. 
George  it.,  his  aeveiity  in  the  «ase  of  Dr.  Cameron,  t. 

56.— Johnson's  uniform  tnvectlre  against,  L67,  142 
n.,  517.— Johnson's  Epigram  on,  i.  06.--not  an  Augus- 
tus to  learning  or  genius,  1. 64.— his  deatruction  or  bis 
father's  wili,1. 517, 617  n. 

George  III.,  his  accesbion  and  cliaracter,  i.  199, 166, 161, 
986,  522  n.-^ohnaon's  character  of,  I.  158.— grants 
Johnson  a  pension,  i.  161.— Johnson's  intervfew  with, 
1.  299.— happy  expression  of,  i.  00  n.— his  magnanl« 
mous  conduct  daring  the  riou  in  1780,  tL  264.— his  al- 
leged refusal  of  an  addition  to  Johnson's  pension  dia- 
proved,  ii.  418,  421, 421  n.,  422. 

George  the  Fourth.    See  Prince  of  Wales. 

'  Georgics,'  tbs,  ii.  346. 

Gerard,  Dr.,  i.  952,  966. 

German  courts,  I.  417. 

Gesticulation,  ii.  905. 

Gestures,  Johnson's,  f  66,  986  n<,  616  n. 

Ghosu,  L  149, 182-9,  281,287«  899,  295,  206  ib,  646  «n 
437  n. ;  IL  145,  159,  171, 196, 164,  219,  292,  299 

Giannone,  ii.  249. 

Glanw  Causeway,  II.  221. 

*  Giants  of  Literature,' L  90. 
Giardlnl  J.  910. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  Esq., «.  100  n.,  969,  282  n.,  629  n.,  VS 
n.,  475  n.,  520,  520  n.,  527  h. ;  H.  97,  96  n.^  M  n.,  69, 
61  .—sketch  of  his  appearance  and  manners,  by  George  . 
Celman,  jun.,  ii.  60n.— hla  character  of  Dr.  Maty.  L 
122  n.— his  *  Reply  to  Davis,'  fl.  164.-~hls  panegyric 
on  public  schools,  fi.  03  n.— Charles,  his  *  Work  worth 
the  Reading,'  i.  227.— Rev.  Dr.,  il.  604, 978.— Mime  ac- 
count of,  ii.  904  n.    ' 

Gibraltar,  ii.  12,  261. 

Giffard,  a  clergyman,  verses  br,  L  174,  961. 

OiiTord,  William,  Eao.,  anecdote  relatad  by,  on  John- 
son's proficiency  in  Greek,  it.  429. 

Gilbert  on  <  Evidence,'  L  461. 

Gillespie,  Dr.,  il.  860. 

Gin-shops,  L  907. 

Glsborne,  I>r.,  iL  100  n. 

Glanville,  WilUam  Btelyn,  Esq.,  iL  194  fk 

Glaagow.  1.  459.  454 ;  It.  933. 

Glasse,  Mrs.,  har  book  of '  Cookery,*  written  by  Dr. 
Hill,  11.167. 

Glensheal,  i.  «6, 969  n. 

Gloominess,  IbUy  and  sinftUnaas  Of,  H.  918^ 

OJover's  Leonidaa,  L  960. 


Glovea. «.  166. 

Glow-worm,  L  247,  912. 

Gluttony,  i.  206l 

Gobelins.  H.  11. 

Goldsmith,  Dr.  Oliver,  Bo«well*s  eharae^  of,  L  16M<- 
Sir  J.  Hawkina's  character  of,  1.  186.— anecdoiea  of,  1. 
.186-190,  19%  220,  241. 252,  250,  908,  907, 909,  919,  S2b, 
956;  ii.  117,  226.— Johnson's  opinion  of,  and  of  his 
writings,  1  184,  226,  288,  296,  900, 992,  906,  606,  912, 
919,  914, 920,  921, 967, 417,  416, 444,  624, 624  n. :  IL  62, 
62  n.,  80  n.,  118, 161,  153,  155, 160,  176,  204,  204  n., 
250,  262,  262,  863,  208,  920,  992,  802,  908.— beaU  Ev- 
ans, the  bookseller,  for  abusing  him,  L  904,  904  n.— 
his  bon-roou  on  Johnson,  L  262,  318,  319,  921  ^his 
death,  L'477,  478.— Johnson's  tetastric  on,  i.  47-8,  81 
«.— Johnson's  Latin  epitaph  on,  ii.  70,  60.— Garrick*8 
description  of  him,  L  186  n.— Horace  Walpole's  opin- 
ion of  him,  L 166  n.->-«iIiBetad  Johnspn's  stvle  and  man- 
ner pf  .conversation,  L  186.— crick  played  on  him  by 
Roubiliac,  L  186-his  <  Vicar  of  Wakefleld,'  L  187.— 
his  comediea  refaaed  by  Garrick  and  Colman,  iL  160  — 
Dr.  Walton's  opinion  of,  i.  226.— his  *  Traveller,'  L  226, 
919,  444  ;  it:  163, 180.— his  *  Deserted  yillage,'  L  226, 
313.— Johnson's  prologue  to  iiis  <  Good-natured  Man,' 
I  466— hi»  Ufa  of  Pamell,  L  286.— dedicalea  *  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer'  to  Johnson,  1.  306.— his '  Animated 
Nature,'  IL  80  n.— Rev.  Mr.,  L  206.— Mrs.,  IL  87. 

Good  breeding,  L  348.— In  what  U  conaisu,  L  268.-<he 
best  book  upon,  1. 416. 

Gooddere,  Captain,  1.  332  n. 

Good  Friday,  IL  172,  177, 336. 

Good-hnmour,  L  991,  526.  ^ 

*  Good  mai ,'  ii.  966. 

*  Good-natured  man.'  Goldsmith's,  1. 844,  846. 
Goodness,  infinite,  it.  987.— natural,  1.  999. 

Gordon,  Professor  Thomasa  L  850,  951.— Lord  George, 

ii.  833, 834  n.— Sir  Alexander,  L  350. 
Gout,  L  991;  IL  264. 

*  Government  of  the  Tongue,'  iL  906. 
Government,  L  290.— influenee,  L  622,  523 ;  Ii.  66,  286. 

—of  India,  ii.  344. 
Governments,  different  kinds  of,  IL  166. 
G6wer,  Earl,  his  leuer  to  a  friend  pf  Swift  hi  behalf  of 

Joboaon,  L  60.— probable  cause  of  Johnaon'a  avenion 

to,  i.  61 ».,  127,  127  n. 
Grace.  11.  166.-^Latla  one.  Of  Johnaon^a,  L  342. -at 

meals,  i.  862. 
Graham,  author  of  *Telapia^ua,  a  Masque,'  L  186, 

363,  IL  88— Lord,  third  Duke  of  Monttrose,  ii.  207, 

297.— Miss,  afterwards  Lady  Daahwood,  ii.  220. 
Grainger,  Dr.  James,  H.  40,  40  n.,  131 — ^his  *  Sugar 

Cane,'  ii.  30.  40  ».— bis  *  Ode  on  Solitude,'  ii.  131. 
Graromar-sehooij  Johnson's  scheme  for  the  claases  of  a, 

L36. 
Grand  Chartreuz,  IL  16, 16  n. 
Grange,  Lady,  her  extraordinary  confinement  at  St* 

Kilda,  L  396. 
Granger,  Rev.  Jamea,  bis  *  Biographical  History,'  L 

416  ;  i(.  83.-^ohnBon's  letter  to,  il.  88. 
Grant,  Sir  Archibald,  ii.  88. 
GranviUe,  John  Carteret,  first  Earl,  U.  816, 886. 
Gratitude,  i.  401. 
Grattan,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  1. 610  n. ;  iL  999. 

<  Grave,'  Blair's,  iL  Ogw 

Graves,  Rev.  Richard,  L  615  n. ;  IL  90.— his  <  Spiritual 
Quixote,'  ii.  469  n.'— Mr.  Morgan,  L  94  ». 

Gravina.  U.  997. 

Gray's  ^etry,  L  181,  976  n.,  484,611:  fi.60,  68,  170, 
270,— hi^dulness;  1. 611  j  ii.  60.-hi8  0«ias,  L  614,614  n.; 
ii.  846.— his  *  Lettera,'  L  690— his  '  Memoirs,'  iL  66. 

'  Gray's  Inn  Journal,'  L  154.   • 

<  Great,'  how  pronounced,  L  79  «,,  886,  886  n. 

Great,  manners  of  tiao,  II.  194.— men,  oa  paying  coon 

to,  L  887. 
Greece,  the  fountain  of  knowlodge,  IL  186. 


Greek  language,  Johnson's  advice  on  studying,  ii.  220. 
—compared  bv  Johnson  to  lace,  ii.  860,  860  n.— John- 
soo's  alleged  deficiency  in,  n.  499, 489  n.,  490, 430  »— 


grammar,  Clenardua'a,  IL  848. 
Green,  Matthew,   his  *  Spleen'  quoted*  ii.  8X8.— Mr. 

Richard,  of  Lichfield,  hla  muaeum,  L  478 1  U.  44.— hla 

cast  of  Shakspeare.  11.  &— Johnaon's  letter  to,  IL  490. 
Green's  *  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature,'  L  680  n. 
Green-room,  Johnson's  reaaoaa  for  not  frequenting,  U60. 
*  Green  Sleeves,'  the  song  of,  1. 4|S. 
Greenwich  Hospiutl,  L  804,  906. 
Grenville  Act,  i.  461— Right  Hon.  Geoi«e,  i.  878. 
Oresham  college,  ii.  63. 

Gresw61d,  Henry,  hla  character  of  JohnaoB.  1^  86. 
Qrevflle,Mr.,  hia*MaSlins,Characiera,  ai^  Refleoiona,* 

IL  300.    a  name  assntnod  tj  Bawkeaworth,  L  Till. 
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Oto7,Dr.ZMliarr,li.m^  Di  ^i\iJ^  K  .W. 

Oder,  1.  968;  ii.  103,  802. 

Orieraon,  Mr.,  ktng'i  printer  at  Duhlln,!  i67.— jome 

account  of,  1. 187  n. — ^Mrs.,  tome  Eccojdt  oi',  1. 197  fb 
Onaths,  Mr.,9r  K«rn«rawycllh,  I.  490. 
GrinMOD,  VtMOunt,  hit  *  Lor*  in  a  hollow  Troe,*  ii.  S85, 

885  n.  .        / 

Oroot,  Isaac  de»  a  deacendaot  or  Orotiat,  Johivion*a 

IcindneM  to,  it.  98. 
Orom^a  •  OUo,*  ii.  690. 
Orotlu,  t.  809;  U.  90,  OB-^on  the  Christians  roligion, 

recoimnended  hf  JoansoD,  1. 180.~'  da  SatisfaoUone 

Chfisii,*  i.  361. 
Grotto,  Popo*St  IL  846,  874. 
Grottos,  Ii.  846  «i.,  847. 
Oroipo,  Rer.  Hourj,  author  of  the  excellent  paper  in  the 

<  Spectator*  on  novelty,  il.  01,  363. 

*  Grub-street,*  Johnson's  descriptioB  oi^  i.  12S. 
Guakier,  Philip,  ii.  333. 

GuarinI,  quoted,  ii.  103. 

Gtiardians,  Johnson's  advice  op  the  appoinunent  of,  U. 
810. 

<  Gulliver's  Travels,'  1. 609. 
Gunisbory  Park,  Johnson  In,  it.  880. 

Gunninf.  Elltabeth,  OuclKssa  of  Ar^fle,  1. 447,447  n. 
Gunpowder,  I.  SOO-,  ii.  itfT.    ' 

*  Gusuvus  Vasa,'  Brooke'a,  i.  6«. 

Guthrie,  Mr.  WiHiam,  I.  44,64,  348.--his  'Apotheosis 
of  Milton,'  I.  64. 

Gwatkin,  Mr.,  Ii.  491  n. 

Gwynn,  Mr.,  the  a^chKec^  1.  334, 491.491  n. ;  ii.  34,  96. 
-Johnson's  dedication  to  his  '  London  and  Westmin* 
ster  Improved,*  I.  934.— his  proposals  for  the  improve- 
ment  or  dm  metropolis,  I.  834.— Mca.,  i.  186 ;  ii.  464  n. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus,  k  866. 

Habits,  early,  i.  627. 

Hackman,  Bcv.  Mr.,  his  trial  for  shooting  Miss  Ray,  ii. 
908,800. 

Haddock,  Ftnnon,  i.  368. 

Hagloy,l.49l. 

Hague,  Mr.,  Johnson's  early  Instructer,  L  10. 

Hafles,  David  Dafrymple.  Lord,l.  116, 196, 301, 800, 338, 
336, 410,  439,  497,  408:  li.  36, 140,  346,  353,  356,  393.^ 
some  account  of,  L  106.— bis  letter  to  Boswell  on  the 

<  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  i.  467.— his  *  Annals  of 
ScotlandL'  1. 476, 477, 403;  11. 7, 8, 0, 83,70. 107, 803, 9i& 

Bale,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  i.  285, 616.— anecdotes  of,  11. 
880.  .  ~ 

Half-pay  Offioen,  1. 486  n. 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  16  m.,  30  n.,  84  ».,  87  ».,  122  n.,  214  n., 
270 ;  il.  160,  173,  887.— Mrt.,  II.  88  n.,  301j  803,  874<^ 
Bishop,  I.  967 ;  il.  168. 

HalUday's  Juvenal,  Johnson's  Itl^  opinion  of,  II.  448. 

Halsev,  Edmund,  Esq.,  1. 819  «. 

Hamilton  of  Bangour,  his  poems,  i.  334,  834  n. ;  ii.  110. 
—Right  Hon.  William  Gerard,  i.  818,  331,  384,  876, 
807 ;  li.  06  n.,  160  n.,  830  n.,  806  n;,  861  ».,  460  n.— 
Johnson's  compliments  to  his  conversation,  1.  818.— 
some  aceonm  of,  i.  818  n.— his  anecdote  respecting 
Johnson's  pension.  1.  607, 607  n.— Johnson's  letters  to, 
il.  361,  419.— his  kindness  to  Johnson,  11.  381.— Mr., 
the  printer.  1.  310,  310  n.— Lady  BMty,  t.-448,  460.— 
Duchess  of,  i.  447,  460. 

<  Hamlet,' i.  808;  H.0D,883n. 

Hammond,  James,  his  *Love  Elegies,*  1.416;  11.840, 
848  n. 

Mr.  BevtI's  defence  oi;  11.  879  n.— Dr.,  '  on  the  New 
Testament,*  H.  376,  300.— his  works  recommended  by 
Johnson,  il.  399.— some  account  of,  11.  390  «. 

*  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,'  H.  846  m. 
Hanging  criminals,  on  the  new  way  of,  11. 364k 
Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Shakspeare,  1. 71,  834,  238  n. 
Hanover  suceessiQn,  11.  336, 336 )».,  338  n. 
HanwaV}  Jonas,  his  '  Essay  on  Teaj'  1. 184.— his  Tra» 

vels  charact«rised  br  Johnson^  i.  160. 
Happiest  HA,  wliich  (he,  il.  800. 
Happiness,  1. 198, 237,  OW,  384, 484,  681 ;  ii.  87, 68, 117, 

133.  167.  160,  100,  304.— equalized  by  Prorldence,  I. 

118  n.— the  only  solid  bash  of,*1i.  107. 
Rardtngn  Sir  Henry,  1. 601  n. 

§ardwicke,  Lord  Chancellor,  II.  01, 186. 
acdy,  Mr.,  his  *  Lift  of  Lord  Charlemon^'  11. 836. 
Hardyknute.  ballad  of  i.  861. 

*  Hartelan  MisceUany,'  1. 71. 
Harlow.  Mr.,  the  palmer.  H.  360  n. 
Harmless  pleasure,  ii.  210. 
Harrington,  Countess  of,  il.  106. 106  ««.        ' 
Barvingtoo,  Dr.  Henry,  his  *  Nug»  Aatlfaa,'^  Ii.  ill, 


Harrtoc,  Mrs.,  1.  870. 

Harris,  James,  E«q.,  i.  310, 467, 467  n. ;  ii.  04,  ISO,  190  w. 
—his  character  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  iL  M.— his 
<  Hermes,'  ii.  464. 

Harrison,  Cornelius,  Johnson's  cousin,  i.  11, 661.— sMn., 
her<Miscr]lanies,'i.  133. 

Harry,  Miss  Jane„ihe  proselyte  to  Qnalterism,  il.  171. 

.  —some  account  of,  11. 171  «.,  173  n. 

Harte,  Dr.  Walter,  his  *  History  ofOusMvvs  Adolphna,* 
i.  168 ;  II.  886,  404.— Johnson's  character  of,  i.  163.— 
some  account  of,  I.  168  ik— his  excessive  vanity,  IL 
886. 

Hanrood,  Dr.,  his  *  History  of  Lichfield,'  i.  36  n.,  108 
n.,  163  «.,  206' ».,  293  n.,  394 ;  ii.  803  n.— Dr.  Cdwaid, 
ii.  68.-^0010  aecount  of,  ii.  63  n. 

Hastle,  Mr.,  the  schoolmaster,  prosecmed  for  undue  se- 
¥crfoy,  1. 279,  384.  296,.800, 580.— Johnson's  argumeoi 
on  behalf  of  L  906.  800,  686. 

Hastings,  Warren,  Esq.,  Boswell's  character  of.  ii.  9Bk 
—his  letter  to  Boswell  respeoting  Juhnaon,  ii.  290.— 
Johnson's  letters  to,  iL  881,  283.— hi«  endeavours  to 
Introduce  the  Persian  language  Into  Europe,  il.  3S1. 

Hatcheu,  Charles,  Esq.,  his  aesounc  of  the  «  Uteranr 
Club.' i.  104  n.,  633. 

Hatred,  li.  100. 

'  Hatyin  foaas  fema  eri,'  a  popular  Erse  song,  1. 377.— 
translation  of,  by  a  fair  friend  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  L 
438.  ft. 

Hawkestons!,  1. 481. 

Hawkes worth.  Dr.,  Johnson's  contrihutiotas  to  his '  Ad- 
venturer,' 1. 06,  l07^?-an  imitator  of  the  style  of  John- 
son, i.  107. 306.- his  *  Collection  of  Voyage*,'  1. 810;  IL 
61.— his  objections  sgainst  a  particular  providence,  I. 
420, 430  n.-fal  is  a  sacrifice  to  ne  wsaaper  abnss,  L  630  n. 

Hawkins,  Mr.,  Johnson's  Instructer  in  Latin,  L  Iff.— Rev. 
William,  his  <  Siege  of  Aleppo,'  ii.  160, 166  n,-.Sir  John, 
circumstances  as  le  Johnson  related  by  him  eonm^ 
dieted  or  explained,  i.  17  ».,  16  n.,  6611.,  60  ».,  74  ml, 
79  n.,  82,  83  n.,  84  n.,  90,  00  n.,  01  ^,  04.  00, 104,  148, 
148  n.,  163  n..  150,  187,  818,  817  «.,  818  ».,  230,  8S7, 
811,  346  ;  ii.  8$  ■.,  63  n.,  106,  144,  810.  384,  306,  86B. 
305,  401,  407, 412, 483, 433, 436. 437,  448, 444,  446, 440, 
605.— Johnson's  letter  to.  ii.  864 — hn  ioumaJ  ofthe  Insc 
fortnight  of  Johnson's  life,  ii.  443.— his  nriscellaaeona 
anecffotes  of  Johnson,  il.  605.— Miss,  i.  886  ». ;  ii.  60 
«.,  178  n.— her  doecription  of  Mrs.  WlUlane,  1.  101  n. 
—her  description  of  Mr.  Bepnet  Langton,  L  106  w.— 
her-  description  of  Garrick's  peraon  and  nvNie  of  Uv- 
inir,  h.  167  n.— anecdotes  of  Johnson  by,  ii.  606. 

Hawtliomdem,  i.  884,  406. 

^y,  Lord  Charies,  11. 08, 860.— so»e  account  of,  IL  68  «. 

Hay's 'Martial,*  1. 463. 

Hayes,  Rev.  Mr.,  U.  184. 

Hayley,  William,  Esq.,  11. 403^  403  tf. 

Hay  man,  Mr.,  the  palmert  1. 114  n.    . 

Health.  1. 276.— Johnson*s  rules  lor  iravellen  in  Quest 
of.  It.  320.  . 

Healths,  drinking  of,  II.  880. 

*  Heard,'  Johnson's  mode  of  prononndnf ,  ii.  131. 
Heaven,  happiness  of,  ii.  109. 

<  He-bear  and  She-bear,'  ii.  898  n. 

Heber,  Rev.  Reginald,  on  evil  spiriu,  IL  884 w. 

Heberrlen',  Dr.,  fl.  213,  860<-4ohnson's  letter  to,  i.  481 

Hebrides,  Johnson's  wish  to  visit,  L  2M,  306  240.  870, 
281,  300,  312.  332. -Johnson's  Tour  to,  t  S38.-4ohD- 
son's  published  *  Account  of  his  Journey,*  1.  470, 477, 
406.  600 ;  ii.  88, 183, 183  n.— Johnson's  letters  to  Mia 
Thrale.  giving  an  account  of  his  journey  to,  1. 660L 

Hector,  Bffr.  Edmund  Johnson's  school-fellow,  i.  13, 17, 
18,  30,  34,  63,  638  n, ;  ii.  40,  41,  48,  807,  300,  496,  481 
».— Johnson's  letters  to,  ii.  3M,  487. 

Heely,  Mr.,  L  837,  887  n. ;  IL  488,  488  »^^oha«»1 
letter  to,  iL  488.— Mrs  ,  L  887. 

Heirs,  11.  84  n.,  34,  86  n.,  86. 

*  H4I0ISS,'  Ronsseau's.  1.  328  n. 

<  Hen  paved  with  good  intenUona,*  L  6M,  684  n. 
Henauh,  Charlee,  II.  8. 

Henderson,  Mr.  John,  the  acter,  IL  360.  300.— Ma  HA- 
tadons  of  Johnson,  L  611  n.— Mr.  John,  student  of 
Pembroke  College,  ii.  383  ».,  8B7.-~sonie  acconnt  of, 
IL  387  n. 

*  Henry  the  Second,'*  Lyttelton*B  History  ot,  L  841. 

'  Henry  the  Eighth,*  li.  980^— Shakspeare's  play  of.lL 

350— Harlows's  picture  ofthe  tnal-seene  tai  H.  389  a. 
Henry,  Dr.  Robert  hie  *  History  of  Oieat  Britain,*  i. 

186. 
Rfeihert,  George,  his  *  Jarala  Pradentua,*  ««oled,  L  on. 
Heredltable  jurisdictions,  i.  388. 
Hereditary  insanity,  an  important  cbapiar  in  the  hisiery 

of  thehuman  oiind  stMltobewrittan,L10r      

pniiona,  L  846.-right,  iL  118. 
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<  ttwmMi*  JiwTtUH,  i.  487. 

*Hermlppu8  Hedivlrus,'  Campbell's,  1. 18»;  11. 20. 

Hermit,  life  of,  il.  «Ja.-Parnerp«,  It  140. 

*  Heroic  Episiteto  Sir  William  ChamMra,' IL  161, 179, 

2g9..^by  whom  wriuen,  II.  802,  312  n. 
Bertford,  Francis,  l^rd,  l.U5n. 
Her?ej,  Rev.  James,  his  *  M^editatlons,*  1.  447. 
Hervey,  Hon.  Henry,  some  account  of,  1.  W  fi.-~Hoii. 

Thomas,  1.  238,  250,  256,  516,— some  accounc  of;  i. 

238IU 
Hesiotl,  II.  220. 

Bickes,  Rev.  Dr.,  I.  449  n. ;  IK  3S2. 
Hickman,  MtB4,  i.  33  n. 
Hick T,  Mr.,  the  painter,  I.  S16. 
Hierarchy,  Johnson's  reverence  for,  ii.  284. 

*  HUh  Life  below  Stairs,'  Gamek's  farce  of,  0.  244.     ^ 
Highlanil  chief,  1.  372,  375, 400. 

Highlanders,  i.  284. 

High  way  msn,  the  question  of  ahiHHihg  them  discussed, 

filU,  Sir  John.  Johnson's  character  of,  1. 240,  240  n.— 

Aaron,  his  account  of '  Irene,*  I.  80  n. 
Htnchcll/fe,  Dr:  John,  11.  230  n, 

*  Hiscorka  Studlorum,'  Johnson's,  II.  180.    , 
Historian,  requisites  (or  an,  1. 192. 

Historians,  i.  395  •,  II.  218.^helr  habit  of  otaffnlfyipg 

events,  il.   182.— EngiUh,   U.   IM^—how  characters 

should  be  drawn  by,  ii.  218. 
History,  k  192,  257,  25T  n.,  526,  626  ».— Hale  reanj 

authentic,  I.  257,  257  n.,  526.—'  an  old  almanacK,'  l. 

6te  fk—not  supported  ny  contemporary  evidence,  a 

romance,  L  466. — of  manners,  the  most  valuable,  I. 

347.— of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Johneon*s  projected 

translation  of,  1. 40,  51. 

*  History e  of  Troye,'  the  flrst  bpok  pdnted  in  the  Eof  lish 

language,  I.  492  n, 

Hoarding,  il.  256. 

Hnbbes,  Thomas,  on  the  state  of  the  mind  In  old  age,  U. 
154  n. 

Hogarth,  his  first  Interview  with  Johnsoiir  I.  ^.^^olin- 
son's  lines  on  the  death  ot,  1.  57.— his  character  of 
Johnson,  1. 57. 

Hohlbrook.  Mr.  Johnson's  early  Instructer,  1. 16, 

Holidays,  11.42. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  Esq.,  1. 19 ;  IL  193. 

Holyrood  House,  L  384, 451. 

Holywell,  i.  484. 

Home,  Mr.  John,  i.  208, 389  n.,  460, 522  n. ;  H.  78, 116  h. 
—his  tragedy  of  '  Dooglas,*  1. 450,  508,  508  n. 

Homer,  i.  847,  347  n.,  378 ;  if.  129, 155,  253  25e<-JohD- 
eon's  veneYation  for,  i.  172;  U.  184,  185..^ohnson^s 
seal,  a  head  of,  i.  172  n«— Johnson's  early  translations 

.  from,  1. 581«— antiquity  of,  Ii.  184w— Poors  translation 
of,  11. 267^— Bfadame  Dacler's  translation  of,  li  185  n. 
— Macpherson*s  translation  of.  H.  185  w^Cow pet's 
translation  of.  It.  185  n.— and  Virgil,  comparative  ex- 
cellence of,  li.  129. 

*  Homo  caudatus,'  it.  8. 
Honesty,  noble  instaaoe  of,  f.  357  «, 
Honour,  il.  254  n. 

Hook,  Abb*,  hie  translaffon  of  Berwick's  <  Xemotie,*  II. 
167. 

Hooke,  Nathaniel.  I.  382l— wrote  the  Ducheafof  Marl- 
borough's •  Apology.'  i<382. 

Hoole,  John.  Esq.,  L  97  n.,  166,  514.— his  early  Instruc- 
tion, II.  884.— Johnson's  letter  tg  Warren  Haetings  In 
bshalf  of.  il.  282.- Johnson's  elennc  dMlkatlon  ofhis 
Taaso  to  the  queen.  I.  166.— his  tragedy  of  <  Cleontee,' 
t.  49iS..— eome  account  of,  1. 485  n.— Johnson's  letters 
to,  i.  495;  II.  417— his  diary  of  Johneoa's  last  iUueaa, 
11.526. 

Hope,  1.160;  II.  162.     . 

Hope.  Dr.,  1.406;  If.  870. 

Hopeten,  John,  Earl  of  M.  270  «. 

Horace,  1. 90,  624  ;  li.  75,  152, 180, 181, 1981,  204, 299  «., 
845.— Johnson's  sarly  translation  fhnn,  1.  SSl^^FraH- 
cis's  translafioa  «f,  the  best,  ii.  195^-Dr.  Douglas'a 
coUeeclon  of  edftfoosdfj  if.  978, 378  n. 

Boraee«e  villa,  11.182. 

Borne,  Dr.  Qeorce,  Btohop  of  Norwich,  1. 477, 498 ;  II. 
87.  90— Ms  charaoer  of  Johneon,  II.  468, 62i.*ReT. 
John.    See  Tooke. 

Horrebow«s  History  of  feeland,  II.  164. 

Boraes,  old,  what  should  be  done  with.  11. 882.  363, 

Horsley,  Dr.  Samuel,  I.  1H2  n. ;  II.  366.— William,  I. 
239 11. 

Boepitatfty,  1. 288,  888 ;  11. 184,  248,  847— as  Ibrmerly 
practised  towards  the  poor,  decline  of,  II.  248^— to 
etrangers  and  foreigners,  devlhie  of.  II.  248. 

Hoepluls,  administration  of,  II.  08. 

BouMorConmons,!).  146, 147, 328.— influeMaorPMn 


In  1. 839.— power  of  expvflston  by,  H.  920— ^irlgtnallT 
a  check  for  the  Crown,  on  the  Hodse  of  Lords,  II.  22a 
—best  mode  of  speaking  at  the  bar  of,  !!•  142.— ha 
power  over  the  national  purse,  II.  327n.,  328.— Loti 
Bolingbroke's  description  of.  It.  146  iM-coarse  Invec 
'     Uvea  used  in,  il.  886. 

House  of  Peers,  1. 855. 

Housebreakers,  H.  305. 

How,  Mr.  Richard,  U.  831 «. 

Howard,  John,  Esq..  the  philanthropist,  1. 147 ;  11. 142 
374.— Hon.  Edward,  f .  268 Sir  George,  1. 629  n. 

Howell'e  »Lcaers,»J.  519  n. 

Huddersford,  Dr.,  1. 120, 139. 

*  Hudlbrar,'  1. 397,  526 ;  IL  62, 188. 
Huet,  Bishbp  of  Avranchea,  ti.  121. 

Hugglns,  William,  the  tranelator  of  Ariosto,  1. 166, 16fc 
n.— his  dispute  with  Dr.  Thomas  Warton  respecting 
Arloeto,|l.244. 

Hnghes,  John,  the  poet,  1. 116 ;  n.  177, 268. 

Hulks,  punishment  of  the,  II.  159. 

Hunkanuy,  Johnson's,  II.  395. 

Human  life,  U« 401. -miseries  and  happiness  of,t.  ffiBl. 
Will,  liberty  Of,  IL  201.— bones,  Johnson's  horror  at  tba 

*  sight  of,  L  380. 

Hume,  David,  1. 80, 115  n.,  177,  227,  255,  267,  329,  416, 
453  n..  507 1  il.  96.  110, 127, 164, 168, 336, 888.— an  echo 
of  Voltaire,  I..  247.— hie  political  principles,  \i.  836.— 
his  scepticism,  II.  96.  Ill,  383— his  '  Uft,'  II.  96. 

Humour,  good  and  bad,  il.  185,  249,  305.— Johnson** 
talent  for,  1. 7& 

'Humours  of  Ballamagairy,'  1. 807  n.  » 

Humphry,  Oxias,  Esn.,  Johnson's  letters  to,  II.  373.— 
some  account  of,  Ii.  878  n. 

Hunter,  Mr.  Johnson's  early  tutor,  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
1. 16, 16, 117,  265.— Dr.,  it.  315,  847.— Miss,  ii.  382  «k 

Hunting,!.  221, 409.— Johnson's  opinion  of,  I.  221,  409. 

Hurd,  Dr.  Richard,  I.  29 ;  il.  75,  148,  271.— his  *  Select 
Works  of  Cowley,'  II.  58.— Johnson's  character  of,  U. 
137.— his  sermon  oh  evil  spirits,  tl.  183, 183  n. 

*Harlo  Thrumbo,'  the  eccentric  author  of,  1. 426  n. 

Husbands,  li.  219.— John,  1.  21. 

Hussey,  Rev,  Dr.  Thomas,  tutelar  Bishop  of  Woterford, 
il.  439, 439  n.— Rev.  John,  II.  201.— Johnson's  letter  to, 
IL  201. 

Huichinsoi.,  William,  a  drover,  noble  instance  of  hon- 
esty In,  1. 857  n.— John,  Esq.,  hie  *  Moral  Philosophy,' 
II.  68.— Mrs.,  K  269  n. 

Button,  William,  his  *  History  of  Derby,'  ii.  117  n.— 
Mr.,  the  Moravian,  tl.  438. 

Hyde,  Henrv,  Lord,  il.  28  n— ^7ustice,  1^284  ft. 

Hyperbole,  Johnson's  dislike  to,  I.  263. 

Hypocaust.  a  Roman  one  described,  i.  482  n. 

Hypfichondria,  f.  22,  39 ;  11.  228.— termed  by  Cheyne 
'  the  Englieh  Malady,'  I  22  —and  madness,  distinction 
between,  I.  28.— improper  treatment  of,  i.  89  n. 

*  Hypochondriac,'  Boswell's,  IL  331. 

Hypocrite,  no  man  one  in  his  pleasures,  II.  892.— play  of 
the,  1. 508. 

L 

Iceland,  curious  chapter  out  of  the  *  Natural  History'  oil 
11.164. 

IcQimklll,  t,  440, 442, 561 

Idleness,  1. 142, 194,  207, 264  ;  n.  246, 330. 

'  Idler,'  Johneon's,  1, 127  n.,  141, 148, 149 ;  II.  67, 164— 
character  of  the,  i.  142.— character  of  Sober  in.  In- 
tended as  Johnson's  portrait,  11.  264. 

Ignorance,  i.  261 ;  II.  262.— eingular  Instance  of,  I.  362 ; 
II.  262.— guilt  of  continuing  In  volunury,  I.  235.— 
smong  men  of  eminence,  tnstancee  of,  1. 261. 

Ham,  Johnson's  visit  to,  li.  127.— natural  curhMity  at, 
IL  127, 12711. 

*  Ilk,'  sense  of  the  word,  IL  182  fi. 
Imagination,  h.  190. 

Imitailone,  Instancee  of  Johneon's  ad*  <wyre»<sp,  iL  116. 

Imlac,  character  of,  il.  258. 

Immorulity,  1.  024;  IL  127,  lit  n. 

ImpanlalUy,  IL  82. 

Impressions,  Iblly  of  trusting  to,  II.  88ft— aliould  be  de- 
scribed while  fresh  on  the. mind,  1. 140. 

Improvlsaiore,  Italian,  U.  87, 

Impudence,  diiTerence  between  Scotch  and  Irish,  1. 508 

Ince,  Richard,'  Esq.,  author  of  papers  In  the  *  Spectator,* 
II.  61. 

Inch  Kekh,  i.  869. 

Inch  Kenneth,  k  431, 436,  486  fi.,  438.  497,  496,  S/tL- 
Johnson's  Latin  Ode  on  the  Island  off  I.  487,  541. 

<  IncidIt  In  Scyllam,'  Itc.,  whence  uken,  IL  831  n. 

Income,  livlnj  within,  II.  348. 

Incfedullty,  Johnson's,  It.  261. 

Index  Renun  to  Clarissa  recommended  by  Jolmaon,  L  99 
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India.  fDT«nmoiit  or  li, S44.— pncdcs  of  going  to,  In 

duest  of  wealth,  ii.  S16. 
InaiaoB,  why  not  weak  or  derormed,  U.  843- 
Indigeaiion,  Johnson's  remedy  for,  1. 613  n. ;  Ii.40L 
Indolence,  Johnson's,  t.  208,  218 ;  iL  865. 
Inequality,  1.  807.  i 

Infidel  writers,  I  418 ;  ii.  S6,  8S8. 
Infidelity,  1.  227,  289,  2d6,  268.  888  n.,  524;  ii.  86,  70, 

110,  383.-- conjugal,  ii.  56,  218,  218  n. 
lofidels,  keeping  company  with,  ii.  221. 
Influence  of  the  crown,  1. 167 ;  ii.  847. 
Ingratitude,  ii.  49. 

Inheritance,  consequences  of  anticipating,  II.  24. 
Innes,  Mr.  William,  ii.  435.— Rev.  Mr.,  i.  156. 
Inns,  comforts  of,  ii.  88.— Shenstone's  linea  on,  U.  88. 
Inoculation,  ii.  885. 
Innovation,  ran  for,  ii.  384i 
InquisHlon,  i.  2tn. 
Insanity,  i.  10,  22,  28, 137.  180,  893 ;  it.  122,  258.— hered- 

itary,  an  important  chapter  In  the  history  of  the  human 

mind  still  to  be  written,  1. 10  n. 
Insecta,  |.  316. 

Insensibility  of  a  fisfimonger,  II.  207 
Insults,  t.  294. 

Intentions,  i.  228.— good.  11. 418. 
Interest,  ii.  146.— of  money,  Ii.  189. 
Intoxication,  il.  38. 

Intromission,  ricious,  i.  800,  802,  886,  537. 
Intuition  andsafaciiy,  distinction  between,  ii.  404^404  n. 
Invasion,  ridiculous  fears  of,  ii.  182. 
Invectives,  ii.  386. 
Vhverary,  i.  445. 
Inverness,  i.  864. 

*  Inverted  understanding,'  11. 206, 
Invitations,  f.  525. 

Invocation  of  saints,  i.  819;  ii.  220,  884. 

Inward  light,  L 171. 

Inyon,  Dr.,  i.  68  ri. 

Ireland,  i.  169, 178,.  819,  884.— Injumd  by  the  union  %Hh 
England,  H.  221.— hospitality  to  strangers  in,  il.  248.— 
its  ancient  state  less  known  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  ^  189.— Johnson's  wish  to  see  its  literature 
cultivated,  i.  139.- necessiry  Of  f om  laws  in,  i.  178. 

Ireland,  William  Henry,  his  /brgery  of  the  Shakspeaie 
papers,  ii.  811  n.  v 

Mreiie,'  Johnson's  tragedy  of,  i.  87,  40,  41,42,  61,^8; 

'  ii.  243.— acted  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  I.  79.— extract 
from,  i.  98. 

Irish,  the,  a  (hlr  people,  i.  503.— mix  better  with  the  Eng . 
lish  than  the  Scotch  do,  i.  315. — Johnson's  compassion' 
for  the  dlstmines  of.  i.  169,  819.— Johnson's  kindness 
for,  ii.  221.- union,  IL  221.~gentlemAn,  good  scholars 
among  them,  i.  178.— accent,  i.  286.— Impudence, .  I. 
503.— language,  ii.  98,  147.— parliament,  ii.  227.— and 
Welsh  languages,  affinity  between,  1. 189.— and  Erse 
languages,  compared,  I.  284,  519,  520  n.— papisu,  1. 
169  319.— tragedy,  Fooie's  account  of  one,  11.  227. 

*  Irreparable,'  or  *  Irrep-irable  ?'  ii.  82. 
Irvine,  Mr.,  I.  854. 

Isle  of  Man,  11.  78.— of  Muck,  I.  897. 

Italy,  Johnson's  projected  tour  to,  il.  51,  65,  58, 61, 400, 

405,  411. 
Ivy.lane  Club,  i.  75. 

J. 
Jackson,  Henrr,  Johnson's  school-lhllow,  II.  48, 48  n., 

101.— Richard,  commonly  called  *  omniscient,'  Ii.  55, 

53  n.,  104. 
Jacobites,  1. 195,  500. 

Jacobitism,  Johnson's  Ingenious  defence  of,  i.  196. 
James  I.,  his  'Damonology,'  ii.  208. 
James  II.,  1.  886,  517  i  H.  1 12, 208. 
Jtmes,  Dr.,  I.  28,  63  n.,  64,  289  -,  ii.  50,  57,  464.— his 

*  Medicinal  Dictionary,'  i.  94.— tafi  character,  i.  64.— 

his  death,  ii.  50. 
ffanes,  Mr.,  i.  872,  877. 
Japlx,  Gisbert,  his  *  Rymelerio)'  i.  811. 
Jealousy,  ii.  69. 
Jenkinson,  Right  Hon.   Charles,   afterwards  Earl  of 

Liverpool,!.  249;  11. 107— Johnson's  letter  to,  on  bo- 

half  of  Dr.  Dodd  il.  107,  107  n. 
Jenyns,  Soame,  i.  83  n.,  184  803 ;  il.  66,  108.— hla  *  Oil. 

gin  of  Evil,'  1. 134.— his  epitaph >on  Johnson,  1. 134  n. 

—epitaph  prepared  for  him  by  Boswell,  1. 134  n ap- 

Sllcation  of  ajsassage  in  Horace  to,  U  164.— his  *  Evl. 
ence  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  ii.  168. 
Jophson,  Robert,  Esq.,  1. 260  n. ;  II.  807  nj 
Jesuits,  destruction  of  the  order  of,  il.  18. 
Jodreil,  Richard  Paul,  Esq.,  ii.  228,  846, 866, 876.— M>me 

account  of,  ii.  876  n. 
^hnson,  Michael,  father  of  Samuel,  L  9,  IQ,  II,  50f  n. 


—bis  death,  i.  27.— Mrs.,  mother  ofSamiia],  1. 19,  If^^ 
her  death,  1. 145.— Johnson's  letters  to  her,  i.  146.— Ha- 
thanlel,  brother  of  Samuel,  i.  10  82,  82  n.— Hr^.,  wUh 
of  SamuaL  1.  35,  86,  40,  86, 9^100, 218 ;  ii.  190. 
JOHNSON,  SAMUEI^ 

Leading  events  of  hit  life. 
[1709]  bis  birth,  i.  9.— inharited  from  tiis  ftther  <  a  vf to 
melancholy,'  i.  10.— his  account  of  the  memhen  of  hia 
ramiiv,  i.  11.— traditional  stories  of  his  infant  precv- 
city.  {.JS.— afflicted  with  scrofola,  1.  14.— (1718]  takea 
to  London  to  be  touched  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  evil, 
i.  15.— [1716]  goes  to  school  at  Lichfield,  i.  15— par- 
liculars  of  his  boyish  days,  i.  17  —[1786 J  removed  to 
the  school  of  Stourbridge,  L  !&- (17271  leavea  Stour- 
bridge and  paasHa  two  Tears  with  his  father,  i.  19. — 
[1786]  enters  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  i.  80.— his 
college  life,  i.  20.— translates  Pope's  *MMsiah'  ime 
Latin  Terse,  I.  21.— the  *  morbid  melancholy'  lurking 
in  his  constitution  gains  strength,  i.  88.— hiiP  course  oc 
rentfhig  at  Oxford,  1.  24.— spedmens  of  his  thrmra  cr 
exercises,  i.  28.— [1713]  quits  college,  L  27.— [1788]  be- 
comes  uehM  of  Market- Bos  worth  school,  i.  29.-.^  1783^ 
removes  to  Birmingham,  i.  80. — translates  Lobof 
Toyage  to  Abyssinia,  i.  80. — [1784]  returns  to  Uchfield, 
i.  82.— proposes  to  print  the  LaAn  poems  of  Politian,  1. 
82.~oners  to  write  for  the  Oeiuleman's  Magaxine,  L 
82.— [1736]  marries  Mrs.  Porter,  nearly  double  bis  owm 
age.  I.  85. — opens  a  private  academv  at  Edial,  I.  35.— 


^  goes  to  London  with  Garrick,  i.  87.— retiree  to 
lodgings  at  Greenwleh.  I.  40.— projects  a  translation 
of  the  *  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,' "   '" 


lodgini 


to  Lichfield  and  finishes  his  traged^  of  *  Irene.'  L 
40.— removes  to  London  with  his  wife,  {„  41 — [1788] 
becomes  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Mairaxine.  i.  48. 
— writea  the  debates  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  an- 
tler tite  nime  of  *  The  Senate  of  Lilliput,'  L  44— pub- 
lishes his  *  London,'  for  which  he  reeeiTee  ten  guineaa, 
i.  45.— endeavftvrs  without  auccess  to  obuin  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  1.  60^1789]  publishee  *  Marmor 
Norfolbleose,'  i.  55.— [1740X  writes  the  Uvea  of  Blake, 
DrAke,  and  Barretler,  1.  67.^(1741]  wrices  transla- 
tion of  the  *  Jests  of  Hieroclee,'  of  Guvon's  *  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Amazons,'  and  of  Fontenelle's  *  Panegyric 
on  Dr.  Morin,'  i.  58.— [17421write8  •  Essay  on  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Conduct  of  thel)ucbess  of  Marlborough,* 
Life  of  Burman  and  of  Sydenham,  «nd  *  Proposab 
for  printing  Bibliocheca  Harleiana.'  I.  61.- [1748] 
writes  'Considerations  on  the  Dispute  between  Cmu- 
sax  and  Warburton,'  Itc.,  and  Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead 
of  James'a  '  Medicinal  Dictionary,'  i.  68,  64.— [1744] 
publishes  the  '  Life  of  Richard  Sarage,'  and  write* 

*  Preface  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany,'  1.  65,  71.— 
[1^45]  publiahes  '  Miscellaneous  Obserratlone  on  the 
•Tragedy 'of  Macberht  with*  Remaps  on  Hanraer's 
8hakspeare\*  i.  71.— [1747]  publishee  the  plan,  or  pros- 
pectus,  of  his  Dlctlonarr  of  the  Engliah  X«nguage,  i. 
78.— forms  the  King's  Head  Club  in  iTylane,  {.  75.— 
[1748]  visits  Tunbridge  Wells,  1.76.- writes  *  Lift  of 
Roscommon,'  *  Preface  to  Dodaley's  Prscepior,'  and 

*  Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hemrit,'  L  76.— [1749]  pub- 
lishee 5  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishee,'  Ibr  whirh  he 
receives  fifteen  guineas,  i.-  76.— Us  '  Irene'  acted  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  1.  79 [1750]  begins  to  publish 

*  The  Rambler,'  his  prayer  on  oommeneing  the  under- 
taking, i.  81.— writes  a  prologue  for  the  benefit  of  Mil- 
ton's grand-daughter,  i.  93w— (1751]  writes  'Life  of 
Cheynel,'  Letter  for  Lauder,  1.  98,  94.— [1752]  oecu- 
pM  with  his  Dlaionary,  and  with  the  Rambler,  i.  96.  - 
death  of  his  wife,  i.  96.— his  afifecting  prayer  on  the  oc> 
casion,  97.— his  extreme  grief  fbr  her  Mee,  97.- 


poses  her  funeral  sermon  and  her  epitaph,  100.— circle 
of  his  friends  at  this  time,  i.  103.- [17531  writes  the 
papers  in  the '  AdTenturer'  signed  T.,  i.  96, 107.— becins 
ihe  second  rolume  Of  his  iMctlonary,  i.  109.— [1754] 
writes  the  Life  of  Cave.  i.  110.— nakes  an  excursion  to 
Oxford,  i.  110.— obtains  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

firom  that  Unlversky,  1. 118, 121 [1755>pDblish«s  his 

Dictionary,  L 110.— projects  the  echeroe  of^a  ^  fiibl'Hiche- 
que,'  1. 122.^hls  depressed  state  of  mind  at  this  period, 
1. 127.— the  Academy  della  Crusca  present  him  wiih  theh 
*  Vocabulario,'  and  the  French  Academy  send  him  their 
.'Dictionoalrs.'  1. 188.— projects  a  acliene  of  life  for  Sun- 
day, i.  129.— [1756]  publishes  an  abridgment  of  his  Dic- 
tionary, i.  181  .-^writes  essays  in  the  *  unlTenal  Visiter,* 


i.  181.^superlntBnds,  and  largely  contriboiea  to,  tM 
Literafy  Magaxine,  1.  t88.~coniposes  pulpit  discourses 
for  sundry  clergymen,  i.  187.— issues  proposals  fior  an 


edition  of  8hakspeare,i.  138.— te  otfered  a  livioff.  but 
declines  entering  into  holy  orders,  i.  138...[l757]dir.iaiee 
a  speech  on  the  subject  of  an  address  totlie  throne  aAer 
the  expedition  to  Rochfon,  i.  130.— [1756]  commences 
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jlN  *  td.A',*  L  141.~b«hig  compelled  to  retrench  hb  ex- 
peneee,  he  breaki  up  houeekeepinr.  and  remoree  to 
chambera  in  the  Tenmle,  i.  14$~(nM]  loaei  hie  OMKber. 
1 146.— writee  |iie  *  Kaaeelae*  ui  defray  the  expeneeeor 
her  funeral  and  to  paj  aome  debu,  1. 148^— makee  an 
exrttieion  to  Oxford,  1. 151.— wrliea  a  *  Dleeertation  on 
the  Greek  Comedy.'  the  Introduction  to  the  *  World 
IMeplayed,*  and  'Three  Letters  concerfting  the  beat 
Plan  for  BlackGrlara  bridge,*  i.  \S0,  ld2.--(n0O]  wrltee 

*  Addreee  of  the  Painters  to  George  III.  on  hie  accea- 
eion,*  the  Dedication  to  Bareai*e  Italian  Dictionary, 
and  a  review  of  Tvtler^s  Vindication  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  i.  15S.^ornis  rules  and  resolutions  for  the 
guidance  of  hie  moral  conduct  and  literary  emdies,  1. 
IM.— (1761]  writes  Plefhce  to  *  Rolt's  Dictionary  of 
Trade  and  commerce,*  i.  136.— [1788]  writee  Dedication 
to  the  king  of '  Kenedy«v  Astronomical  Chronoloxy ,* 
the  Preface  to  th^  Catalogue  of  the  ArtisU'  Exhibition, 
and  the  Dedleicfon  of  Mrs.-  Charlotte  Lenox's  *  Femalt 
<iuixoce,>  i.  ISO.— obuine  a  pension  of  MOL  a  year,  tt 
the  reward  of  hie  literary  merit,  1.  101.— Accompaniee 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  In  a  visit  to  Deronehire,  i.  161— 
11768]  writes  Character  of  Collins,  Life  of  Aschara, 
Dedication  to  Hoole*s  Tasso,  and  Detecdon  of  the  Im- 
poeiure  of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  1. 166,  tSS,  806.- Bos- 
well  becnmes  acquainted  with  him,  i.  174.— [1764]  the 

*  Lkerarv  Club*  founded,  i.  218.— afUcted  with  aeerere 
return  of  his  hypochoodriack  disorder,  i.  814.— writes  a 
reriew  of  Granger's  *  Sugar  Cane,'  and  of  Ooldemkh'e 

<Trareller,'  i.  91S rislts  his  friend.  Dr.  Percy,  in 

Norihamptonshire,  L  215.— [1765]  vleits  the  Uniirersliy 
of  Cambridge,  1. 816.— created  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Dub* 
lin  University,  1. 217.— is  introduced  into  the  Ikmily  of 
Mr.  Thrale,  1.  818,  28l.^-giree  to  the  world  hie  edklon 
of  Shakspeare,  i.  222.— [17681  writes  the  a<A>le  dedica- 
tion to  the  king  of  Gwjn's  *  London  and  Westminster 
Improved,'  and  '  The  Founuins,'  a  fairy  Ule,  i.  2S4.— 
[1767]  his  interview  with  the  king.  i.  28».— tniereeUng 
extract  from  his  devotional  record,  1. 442.— writes  dedi- 
cation to  the  king  of  *  Adam's  Tre^tiee  on  the  ^obe,' 
I.  248.— f  1768]  writes  prologue  to  GoMsmitb's  *€lood- 
natured  Man,'  1: 244.— visits  Oxford,  1^.  244.- [1760]  ap- 

J>lnted  proftssor  hi  ancient  literature  to  the  B!oya] 
cadem  V  of  Ans,  i.  252.— passes  the  summer  at  Oxford, 
LichAeld,  and  Brighton,  i.  258.— appears  at  the  Old 
Bailey  ae  a  witnees  on  the  trial  of  Bareui  Ibr  murder, 
I.  264.— [17701  publishee  <  The  False  Alarm,'  I.8T0.— 
1 1771]  pubilsnes  *  Thoughts  en  the  late  Tranaactfone 
respecung  Falkland's  Island,'  i.  272.— design  of  bring- 
ing him  into  parliament,  i.  274.— engaged  in  preparing 
a  fourth  edition  of  hie  folio  Dictionary,  I.  283.— 11772] 
writee  <  Defonce  of  a  Schoolmaster,'  and  *  Argument  tn 
support  of  Vicious.  Intromission.'  L.  806. ^interesting 
sketches  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time,  i.  208. 
-  [1773]  publishes  new  edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary, 
1. 88.— wriiee  preface  to  <  Macbean's  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography/  and  argument  In  Favour  of  Lay  Pa- 
trons. I.  301.— at  sixty-four,  auempu  to  learn  the  Low 
Dutcn  languages,  I.  822.— injures  his  eyesight  by  the 
imprudent  use  of  small  print,  I.  322.- his  journey  with 
BosweU  to  the  Hebrides,  I.  828 -presented  with  (he 
ft-eedom  of  Aberdeen,  i.  851.— [I774J  engaged  in  writing 
his  *  Journey  to  the  weeterh  felanoii/  i.  478.— makee  a 

Ioumey  into  North  Wales  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
.  478.— epends  some  time  with  Mr.  Burke  at  Beacons- 
field,  i.  408— writes  *The  Patriot,'  I.  404.— [1775]  pub- 
lishee hie '  Journey  to  the  Weeiern  Islande  of  Scotland,' 
1.  600.— publlehee  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny,*  i.  605.— re- 
ceivee  his  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Laws  (W>m  the  Unlver- 
■tty  of  Oxford,  I.  618.— makee  a  toVir  to  France  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  ii.  0.— [17761  writee  an  Argument 
In  eupport  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Putpir,  Propoeals  fol* 
an  Analvsie  of  the  Scotch  Celtick  Laneuage,  and  a  De- 
fence of  the  Booksellere  from  the,  Cfiarge  of  makinc 
excrbiunt  Proflte,  11.  28— pays  a  vMt  to  Oxford  ana 
Lichfield,  ii.  34.— vieks  Bath  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
ti.  65.— [1777]  engaces  with  the  bookeellera  to  write 
<  The  Uvee  of  the  Englieh  Poets,*  ii.  08.— writes  dedi- 
cation to  the  king  of  the  Posthumous  Works  of  Dr. 
Pearoe,  II.  08.— vielu  Oxford  and  Derbyshire,  ii.  102. 
— exerts  his  humane  and  zealous  interference  in  behalf 


of  Dr.  Dodd,  U.  104.— ri778]  hie  vl«it  to  Warley  Camp, 
Ii.  107.— hie  home  made  uncomlbruble  by  the  perpet- 
ual jarnngs  of  those  whom  he  sheltered  under  hie  roof. 


Ii.  109.— [1770]  pnblishee  the  first  four  volumee  of  hie 
<  Prefaces,  bintraphlcal  and  critical,  to  the  moot  em- 
inent of  the  BngHsh  Poeu.'  11.  201.---[17B0]  employed 
In  the  completion  of  the  *  Uvee  of  the  Poeu,*  ii.  22a.— 
[1781]  completee  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  ii.  266.— 
loees  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  Ii.  288.— appointed  one  of 
Me  exeeutore,  U.  SOOw— loees  bU  frleod  Mr.  Suahaoj  tt. 
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804.— planer  life  of  gvealer  diligence,  IL  806.— purDoeea 
to  devote  eix  weeks  lo  the  study  of  Italian  literature, 
H.  aoe.'-visiie  Oxford,  Birmingham,  and  Lichfield,  ii. 
800.— [1782]  Joees  hie  old  friend  Robert  Levett.  ii.  810. 
— decilninc  stale  of  his  health,  ii.  812.— vietu  Oxford, 
Ii.  818.— takee  a  parting  adieu  of  Streatham ;  hie  prayer 
oir  leaving  Mr.  Thrale's  family,  II.  822.— reads  a  book 
of  the  iEoeid  every  night  for  twelve  nights.  11.  846.— 
[1788]  attacked  with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  ii.  850.— 
vislta  Lichfield  and  Oxford,  ii.  858.— InstKuies  the  £e. 
aex  Head  Club,  ii.  865.— eeised  with  a  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, ii.  865.— [17841  vieits  Oxford,  ii.  881.— his  friends 
project  a  tour  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  il. 
400.  405,  411.— visiu  Lichfield,  Birmingham,  and  Ox- 
ford for  the  laet  time,  il.  4l4..-his  extraordinary  ex- 
piatory visit  to  Utioxeter,  IL  424,  424  n.  Hit  l—t 
itineaa  and  <fea(A«— rapid  increase  of  his  disorders,  i|. 
428.— hispreparatlone  for  death,  il.  481.— particulars, 
bv  BosweXl,  of  his  remaining  days,  U.  488.-raakes  a 
liberal  provision  for  his  negro  servant,  Francis  Barber, 
U.  484.— particulars,  by  Mr.  Nichola.  oflhia  conversa- 
tion within  a  few  days  of  hU  death,  ii.  487.— his  three 
dying  requests  df  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds,  ii.  480.— hie 
great  anxiety  for  the  religioue  improvement  of*  bis 
friends,  ii.  480,— panicuUre  of  Mr.  Windham'e  last  in- 
terview with  him,  from  hie  Private  Jovmal,  ii.  440^— 
Sir  John  Hawkina'e  joarnal  of  the  last  fortnight  of  hie 
lifo,  iL  442.-diarv  of  his  laetillneee  bv  Mr.  Hoole,  iL  S26« 
—particulars  of  his  last  moments,  iL  446.— his  Dxaxh, 
Ii.  447.— his  Will,  ii.  448.— his  FunaaAL  in  Wesimin- 
ster  Abbey,  il.  450, 450  n.,  507.— hie  Monument  in  Su 
Paul'e,  ii.  451,  451  n.— hie  Epitaph  bv  Dr.  Parr,  ii.  452» 
462  ».— Chrohologieal  Caulogue  of  his  Paoix  Woaxs, 
tt.  684.— List  of  various  PoarBAm  of  him,  ii.  487.-* 
List  of  various  Dmeics  Intended  to  be  executed  by 
him,  U.  485.— hie  general  character  by  Boewell,  Ii.  452. 
^hie  character  by  Dr.  Home,  Biehop  of  Norwich,  11. 
621.— Mr.  Courtenay's  Poetical  Review  of  his  literary 
and  moral  character,  II.  618.— Verses  summing  op  hie 
charscter  bv  Mrs.  Pk>ZEi,  il.  510.— Sepulchral  Versee 
on  him  by  Mr.  Flood,  |i.  461.— Rccou,bctiohi  of  him 
by  Miee  Reynolde,  ii.  488.— Mucbllahedui  Ahec- 
DOTxs  of  him— by  Mr.  Cuinberland,  ii.  407— by  Lord 
Chedwocth,Ji.  500.— bv  Mr.  Wickena  of  Ltehfield,  Ii. 
501— by  ihelfitev.  Mr.  Parker,  Ii.  502— by  Mrs.  Koee,  ii. 
5aa-^by  Dr.  Parr,  ii.  504— by  Mr.  Robert  Barclay,  ii. 
605-by  Miae  Hawkins,  ii.  505-by  Mr.  George  Stecveos, 
ii.  5Q5-*by  Mrs.  Piozxl,  ii.  608.— MiscsLiaRBOcs  Lrr- 
TBEs,  ii.  510.  Leading  poinU  of  Ate  habit*^  mannera, 
and  character.— Mb  peculiaritiee  of  person  and  manner, 
1. 14,  17.  18,  25,  88,  84,  86, 66,  77.  115,  1«;  214,  215, 
228,  252,  825,  826,  841  A.,  420,  472,  486  n. ;  ii.  60.— hie 
very  imperfect  eight,  Ii.  17  n.,  60.  260,  265.— hie,inabll- 
ity  to  discriminate  features,  11.  187.— hie  defective 
hearing,  and  his  unaccommodating  manners  ascribed 
thereto,  it.  187,  250.— hie  extraordinary  geeticulationc. 
L  825,  510  -,  ii.  250,  282  n.-his  peculiar  march,  ii.  288. 
—hie  loud  and  imperious  tone  of  voice,  ii.  187.— hie  re. 
markable  laugh,  ii.  254.— the  extreme  heat  and  Irrita- 
bility of  hie  blood,  Ii.  385.— hie  corporeal  defects  con- 
tributed to  (he  eingulariiy  of  hie  manners,  11.  ler? hie 

drese,  I.  826 ;  11.  181.— general  traiu  of  his  character 
and  mode  of  living,  1. 17, 18, 10,  20,  26, 84,  85,  44,  40, 
65,  64,  67.  76, 62, 104,  107, 168,  825,  480.-his  morbid 
melancholy,  I.  22,  66,  127.  128, 140,  214,  221,  244,  868, 
825,  808;  ti.  85.  50,  86,  122,  228,  228,  250,  854,  887.- 
his  mind  preeerved  from  insanity  by  his  devotional  as- 
piratiooc,  ii.  123.-^hie  reeort  to  arithmetic  when  hie 
fancy  wtis  diaordeeed,  Ii.  268.— his  uncouth  habite,  L 
472.— hie  occaeional  rudeness  and  vfolence  of  temper, 
I.  458  n.,  454  n.,  458.  486 ;  ii.  41.  67,  78,  78,  110,  166, 
187,  208,  246,  252,  255,  258,  261 ».,  878,  882,  290.-his 
readineee  to  take  offence  at  any  alight,  ii.  488— hie  no- 
tlone  aboHi  eatinfr,  1. 206, 200^  826 ;  Ii.  174, 431,  481  n. 
-hie  mode  of  drinking  wine,  I.  206 ;  11.  64,  64  n.— hie 
ten  yeare*  forbearance  from  all  fluids  but  tea  and  sher- 
bet, ii.  64.— his  reepect  for  birth  and  family,  1.  172 

hie  profound  reverence  for  the  hierarchy,  11. 284«— hie 
bow  to  an  arehbiehop,  11.  887.— hie  IneeneibUity  to  the 
charms  of  muste,  1.  150,  227;  ii.  21 — and  to  the 
beautiea  of  palntinga,  i.  150;  ii.  804 — his  alleged  super- 
stition, 1.  214,  281  n. ;  ii.  868.— his  personal  courage,  L 
500.— hie  great  love  of  late  hours,  ii.  188— hie  (Ssra- 
gaid  of  public  abuee,  ii.  804,  262,  276,  280.— hie  abhor* 
rence  of  affectation,  il.  261.— kls  diligent  etody  of 
medicine,  II.  818— hie  love  of  chvmletry,  il.  815.— hli 
ext^neive  knowledge  of  literarv  hisiory,  II.  126.— won- 
dernu  power  and  extant  of  his  memory,  i.  14,  It. 
118  n.,  185.— his  political  prejudicee.  1.  55.— his  preju- 
dice againet  the  Scotch.  I.  826,  608,  608  n.— his  ua- 
Juai  contempt  for  foreigner^  U.  847,— hie  oratoclcal 
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rem,  I.  t75.— lite  gTMt  conTentticniAl  povorif  i* 
199,  107,  ttSj  {k  »B,  800.  aU— Ma  grett  *•%• 
terity  at  retort,  U.  S3S — hit  bow  wow  w»y  of  speaji- 
inr,  i.«ll  n.—hfa  extraordinary  rcadioMt  of  wfc,  11.74. 
-  -hia  mode  of  reading  proM  and  verae,  il.  iai.-^hia 
rule  al  wayt  to  talk  his  beet,  ii.  SU.— Me  great  talent  fbr 
hunioar,  1.  70.— hia  powere  of  iinprorleatlon,.il.  W.  - 
hie  dlalilce  to  be  leaeed  with  queationa,  il.  150.^--ez- 
iraordinary  fertility  of  lila  mind,  1. 83.~«  einy-aeven 
purpoaea  to  apply  rifforouaiy  to  the  Greek  and  Italiin 


EanguagM,  Ii.  81.— iiia  atyie  ctiaFBcterised,  1. 80, 80  n., 
01.  92  ;  ii.  155,  2M,  877.— varloue  imitatlona  of,  ii.  4M. 
— kla  objection  to  the  uae  of  pareatheMe,  ii.  SSi.— hia 
writing,  whether  for  the  public,  or  privately  to  hie 
frienda,  by  flia  and  atarta,  jl.  42S^— hie  extraordinary 
powera  of  compoaltlon,  i.  H.  89,  lU.  84S,  809,  018} 
ii.  n  n.i  aOO,  809.— the  *  Ramblera*  written  aa  they 
were  wanted  ffat  the  preaa.  i.  82 ;  fl.  64.— wrote  a  bun. 
drtfd  linea  of  the  *  Vanity  of  Humai»  Wiahea*  In  a  day, 
i.  229.— wrote  hfa  *  Falae  Alarm*  intwoDtv-eigbt  boora, 
'  1. 270.— wrote  a  aermon  after  dinner,  and  eent  fo  off  by 
the  poac  that  night,  i.  848 — wrote  foity-elght  pagea  of 
the  ^  Life  of  Sarage*  at  a  akthig,  1.  848.— wrow  alz 
ah^eu  of  tranalatlon  from  the  French  In  one  day,  I. 
148.— wrote  *  The  Patriot*  in  one  day,  i.  409.— bia  gea- 
tral  tenderneaa  of  nature,  huiAanky,  and  afabllity,  1. 

17,  28,  44,  04, 98,  100, 180,  180, 149,  140, 108, 168, 100, 
119,  280,  442  -,  IL  7,  97,  162,  174,  190.  194,  204.— hIa 
eandodr  and  amiabieoeaa  of  dlapoaillon,  i.  009.— hla 
itatitode  for  kindneaa  conferred,  I.  217.— bia  active 
benevolence,  i.  910. -hia  uncommon  kindneaa  to  hia 
i^rvmnta,  ii.  837^ — hia  eonauncy  to  thoae  whom  be 
once  employed,  ii.  898.— bia  great  diatreaa  at  tba  loaa 
•f  hia  frienda,  H.  902.— hia  foodneaa  (br  animal*  under 
hia  protection,  it.  887.— hia  Ineshauatible  charity,  IL 

18,  142,  214  «.,  269,  881.- hia  iove  of  the  poor,  1. 108, 
108, 180 ;  il.  807.^hfB  kindneaa  to  autbora  In  looking 
iwpr  their  worka  and  auggeating  Improvementa,  ii.  904, 
-hia  rigid  honeaty,  i.  iO.'-his-early,  habitual,  and'aya* 
lematic  piety,  1.  IS,  28,  99, 180, 146.— hia  inviolable  Hi. 
gard  to  truth,  i.  00, 135, 107  ;  ii.  82, 144.— never  greedy 
of  money,  but  without  money  could  not  be  attmulmed 
lo  wdte,  1.99, 188.— bia  haired  ordiagnlae,,!!.  296.— 
hia  lived  Incredulity  of  every  thing  h^eard,  il.  961, 
361  n.— hia  kindneaa  to  children,  1. 17 ;  IT 99  n..  887.— 
hia  confidence  in  the  efflcacy  of  prayer,  1.  866.  817.— 
hie  habitual  endeavour  to  refer  every  tranaaaion  of  bia 
Mo  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  il.  427.— hla  aw- 
ful dread  of  death,  1.  201,  967,  498,  OOft}  U.  Ill,  170, 
367,  878|^S. 

<  -bnaon,  dnarlea,  author  of  *  Adventurea  of  a  Guinea,' 

i.  417.— Samuel,  author  of*  Hnrlo  Thrurobo,*  L  429  n. 

—the  equeatriao,  i.  180. 
*  bhnaonlana,*  the  collection  ao  called,  II.  81, 81  n.,  189, 
J  ^hnatone,  Arthur,  hla  poema,  i.  204,  204  «.,  898 ;  il.  871. 

— aome  account  of,  1.  898.p^lr  Jamea.  Jl.  870. 
Jonea,  Sir  William,  i.  171  fi.,898i  il.  200,  227,  281  «., 

264,  281  n.,  800.— Philip,  U.  86,  88  n.— Hiaa,  1.  140, 

140  n. 
Jonaon,  Ben,  i.  469. 
Jordan,  Rev.  Mr.,  i.  90, 21,  27  ffc 
Jortin,  Rev.  JOr.  John,  hia  *  Sermona,*  II.  191, 809.— oome 

account  of  ii.  828  n. — hla  laconic  epluph  in  Kianaing- 

ton  churchyard,  ii.  828  n. 
Journal,  or  diary,  of  life,  ka  ntillty,  I.  196,  806,  928 ;  Ii. 

8S0.— Johnaon^  adfica  to  a  young  lady  on  keeping 

one,  ii.  180. 
Jubilee,  i.  298. 
Jndgea,  private  life  of,  i.  468.— trading,  I.  918.— why 

they  ehoQld  not  bold  their  plaeea  for  UTe,-  i.  922. 
Judgment,  i.  924. 
Juniua,  I.  278 ;  ii.  200.  888. 
Juatamond,  John  Obadiah,  il.  01  n. 
Juvenal.  1. 490 ;  11. 194, 106.— OalidayM  notaa  on,  John- 

aon*a  Ugh  opinion  of,  ii.  442. 

K. 

Xaimea,  Henry  Hoom,  Lord,  1.  97,  947,  961,  800,  416, 

492.— hla  *  Etomema  of  Criiiciam,*  1. 170;  il.  191.--bia 

*  Sketchea  of  Man,«  Ii.  191, 180. 194. 

Kearney,  Rev.  Br.  Michael,  i.  68  ». }  11. 196  n.,  181  n., 

218   288  ft. 
Kearaley,  Mr.,  the  bookaeller,  I.  87  n. ;  il.  282  m. 
Kedleaton,  the  aeat  of  Lord  Scardale,  i.  486 ;  ii.  119. 
Kellie,  Thomaa,  aixth  £arl  of,  ii.  120  n.,  198  n. 
Kellv.  Hugh,  Ii.  08.  94,  898.— Johneon'a  prologue  to  hia 

•  Word  to  the  Wiaa,^  il.  98.— aome  aocoom  or  ii.  486  n. 
Kemble,  John  Philip,  ii.  899, 890  f».-«oiDe  account  of^  iL 

899  n.— Charlea,  ii.  899  n. 
KempI*.  Thomaa  k,  il.  148. 148  ». 
'  thn,  Blebop,  li.  119  ».,  889  m 


Xonn«dy,  Rot.  Dr.,  JobMon'a  dcdIeadoD  taUa  *  A«» 

nomicai  Chronology,*  1. 197.— Dr.,  bia  tragedy,  il.  141. 
Kennico^  Dr.  Benjamin,  hla  CollatkHW,  i   171,  884.  - 

aome  aocoum  of,  i.  171  n. 
Kenrick,  Dr.  William,  bia  attack  on  Johnaon^  flhafc- 

apeare,  i.  222,  290,  417.  417  ».  j  Ii.  194. 
Xepple.  Lady  Elisabeth,  i.  262. 
Kerr,  Mr.  Jamea,  I.  888. 
Ketiel,  Dr.  Ralph,  1. 116  n. 

Kilmorey,  John,  tenth  Viaconnt,  i  481 ;  IL  IM,  808. 
Kinderaley,  Blr.,  li.  896. 
Xfndneea,  ii.  129,  820. 
Xing,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  126, 121  n.,  191, 990  sw— <vi  Ae  happi- 

naaaof  a  future  atate,  ii.  108.— Arcbbiahop,  hla  <  Sa^y 

on  Evil.'  ii.  217  m.— aome  account  of,  L  198  n^— Loidl 

bia  '  Life  of  Locke,'  1.  902  n. 
Kings,  their  aituaiiont  1. 192, 108, 240,  401 ;  tt.  978. 
Kinra-HeadClub.1.79.. 
lUppia,  Dr.  Andrew,  1. 279  n.,  891  n. ;  fi.  817,  817  «.— Ua 

biographlcni  caiechiem,  iL  420. 
Knapion,  Meaara.4  the  bookaeilers,  i.  781 
Knelier,  Sir  Godfrey,  ii.  147, 147  n. 
Kni^  Lady,  i.  98.  100  n,  284.— her  deKttpiioB  of 

JonnBon*8  political  prindplea,  i.  08  fi.^ber  aeooma  wt 

Mra.  Wiliiama,  i.  IQO  it.,  284  n. 
Knitting,  ii.  140, 380.— Johnaon'a  attemptto  learn,  i.  OCSMu 
Knowlftdge,  i.  180,  306  m.,  928 ;  ii.  88,  ^  189.— every 

day,  the  beat,  ii.  119. 
Rnowiea,  Mra.  Mary,  the  quakereaa,  ii.77, 168,  ltf7, 108, 

170^— her  dialogue  with  Jofanaon  reopecting  tbn  aoa- 

kera,  ii.  171, 171  N. 
Knox.  John,  the  reformer,  1. 841.— Rev.  VlcoaSmoa,  an 

imitittor  of  Johnaon'a  atyle,  i.  01  n.  j  ii.  402.— Mr. 

Jtbn .  a  bookaoller,  hia  account  of  Johnaen*a  ■  Jonmay 

to  the  Hebridea,*  L  902. 

L. 
Labefactaiion  of  all  prindplea  In  the  *  Beggara>  Opera,* 

LaBruyere,  1.924  «k 

LarMoiiua,  ii  102. 

Lade«  Sir  John,.  Johnaon>a  advice  to  hla  mother,  ii.  110 
—aome  account  of,  ii.  119  ».— Joiinaon*a  vevaea  on  hla 
coming  of  age,  ii.  489. 

LaerUus,  DIogenea,  ii.  447. 

Land,  i.  489. 

LantHorda,  i.  266,  880, 400,  424,  429 ;  ii.  19S. 

Langley,  Rev.  Mr.,  i.  480.— Charlea,  Esq.,  the  hoabnnd 
of '  Alley.  Croktr.'  li.  192  n. 

Langton,  Benne^  Eeq.,  L  16,  40, 109, 112,  144, 199,  161, 
210,  211,  230,  248,  291, 298  n.,  290,  278,  816  «.,  819  n^ 
821  n.,  828  n.,  891  it.,  398,  894, 477, 900,  929 ;  \l  8,  82 
It.,  40  ».,  66  n.,  84, 88, 100  n.,  110,  126,  141,  192,  IM, 
164,  172  ft.,  178  n.,  179  fu,  198  n.,  197,  283,  229,  294, 
892,  898,  357,  879,  486.-^«oroe  account  of.  1. 109  it. ;  iL 
486.— Jobnaon«8  lettera  to,  1. 124,  140,  144.  1S5,  230, 
248,  278,  278,  279, 477,  925 ;  ii.  8,  97. 199,  807,  818. 897, 
872, 414,  418.— bia  Collectanea  of  Johnaon'a  aavtnga, 
ii.  942.— Miaa  Jane.  ii.  379.— Johnaon'a  letter  to,  i.  276. 
— Peregrine,  Eeq  ,  hia  admirable  and  genteel  ecMiomy. 
i.  280  n.-Biahop,  i.  109  n.  ' 

Language,  il.  847.— origin  of,  II.  840.— of  an  ancient  au- 
thor, not  to  be  moderniaed,  il.  802<— on  wxitiag  venaa 
In^a  dead,  i.  409. 

Languagea  i.  206,  286,  298,  284  ;  II.  90,  62.— Irish  and 
Gaehc,  the  aame,  i.  284,  284  ».— Chinese,  b.  189.— 
Iriah,  i.  984.- poeta  the  preaervers  of,  IL  02.-016  padi 
greo  of  naiiona,  I.  897. 

Lapidary  Inacriptiona,  inaccuracy  of,  li.  901. 

Ijaacaria>a  Grammar,  the  fiiat  book  printed  In  the  Graak 
character,  i.  492  n. 

Latin  epitapha,  1.  878  n. 

La  Trobe,  ftev.  Mr.,  li  837, 287  ft.,9n. 

Laud.  Archbiahop,  bia  Diary,  i.  806. 

Lauder,  William,  hta  Ibrgery  againat  Mliloft,  LM ,  1. 
270. 

Underdale,  Earl  of,  1. 899 ;  ii.  67. 

'  Laughers,*  the.  utiikj  of  aasociatiag  wlfh,  0. 832. 

Laurel,  the,  I.  74,  74  it. 

Lew,  li.  80.— profeasion  of,  il.  124, 124  n.— Jbhnaon'S  in 
teniion  of  acady  ing,  1. 216  —hia  opinlooa  as  to  the  «iidy 
and  practice  of,  i.  1«7,  239,  244, 809, 327,  «K,  850, 929, 
089«9S7.938 }  ii.  80,  06,  71,  88  124,  192,  296,  288,  296. 
— «urgupienta  on  savsral  caaea.  i.  296,  986.  S^t  Ar> 
gnment. — Cioero*a  defence  of  the  atudy  of,  I.  249  «. 

Law,  Dr.  Edmund,  Biabop  of  Carlisle,  U.  294,  224  it^- 
Wiiliam,  ii.  382  •.,  385.— hia  'Serioua  Call*  the  flrsi 
occasion  of  Johnaon'a  thinking  in  earnest  of  religion, 
I.  24 ;  ii.  482.— the  ttneat  piece  of  horuitnrv  theology 
In  any  Itasuage,  i.  169.— aome  account  of  1. 169  it. 

Lawreooe,  Kr  Thomas,  1. 149  n.^Dr.  Thomaa,  I.  14I| 
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4BS  «. :  II.  W,  M,  S»,  aas,  aw,  SaS,  8f 9, 819,  81C  M6, 

«0.-4ohn«Hi*a  tacura  t»,  1. 490 ;  ib  3d6,  818, 3Uii.— 

JohMon*s  leiMra  to  Ua  daughiar ,  IL  818  i>.~bia  daa(h» 

il.  818,  850  n. 
Laws  ii.  84  89. 
Lawyera,  i.  297  ;  IL  174,  28|.— noc  to  ba  camured  ibr 

multiplying  words,  iL  988.— onthair  aolicliing practice, 

H.  81 — Suadar  eonaultationa  of^  1. 899. 
Lay  patronage,  Johnaon*a  atguoMiit  in  daraoca  or,  UAZS, 
Lasineaa,i.409;  ii.ffT,aO. 
Laa,  EoT.  Saniual,  L  19. 
Lminiinc,  L  840,  847,  467,  •98.— Bore  anivaraally  dlC 

Tuaad  than  forinerly,  ii.  845. 
Leaaawea,  i.  492. 

Lacturea,  on  the  practice  of  teaching  by,  t.  298 ;  11. 291. 
Lee,  Alderman,  li.  77. 77  ib-^Anhur,  jBaq.j  II.  78.^oha, 

Saq.,  tha  barrtater,  H.  149, 149  n. 
Laechman,   Dr.  William,  I.  844,  4«4^bia  work   on 

prayer,  I.  844,  844  «. 
Leada,  Franclt,  fifth  Earl  of,  Uaaa  on  hla  marriaga,  ik 

947. 
Legitimation  by  aubaaquant  marriage,  U.  946,246  n» 
LaBmlts,  I.  984,  499. 

Leiceater.  Robert  Dudley,  Eari  of.  1. 484. 
Leiaara,  the  aowta  of  iatallactual  iroproramani,  i.  807. 
Leith,  1.888. 

Leland,  Re^.  Dr.  Tbomaa,l.  917,  910|  tt.  98, 176.. 
Lalaad*a  '  Itinerary,'  1. 487  n. 
Lanox,  Mr*.  Charlotte,  1. 06,  06  n.,  110, 199  n.,  150,  ISO 

».,  159, 406 ;  II.  94»,  877.— Johnaon  wrilea  *  Flropoaal^ 

forpubliahing  her  worka,  L  406* 

<  LeoifHtaa,'  G  lover's,  1. 360. 

Leslie.  Charles,  il.  389  ».— aoma  account  of,  Ii.  869  n. 

Letter>writing,  ii.906.     , 

Leuers,  the  aanctky  of  prirata*  i.  946i.^'.noiia  racaiirad 

in  the  grara.*  11. 698^    . 
Levellers.  1.901. 
Lever,  Sir  Aehion,  ii.  404,  404  fk 
Lovett,  Mr.  Robert,  I.  64,  64  n.,  80, 90,  296,'  808 ;  li.  118, 

140  180.  198,  908,  291,  291,  846,  861.-Johnaon'a  Jet- 

ters  to,  i.  487 }  ii.  9,  88.— his  death,  il.  8}0>-r^ohiiaon>s 

verses  to  the  memory  oC  il.  810. 
Lewis,  David,  his  lines  to  Pope,  il.  889,  8199  n.— some 

acoount  of,  IL  889  ii.-Mr.  F..  L  99. 
LaKiCtfgraphy,  mora  difficult  or  axacutioDthaA  poetry,  i. 

640. 

*  Lexiphanea,'  Campbell's,  i.  943. 

LIbek,  1. 495 ;  iL  81, 64, 87.— from  the  pnlpit,  U.  71.— on 
the  character  of  the  dead,  L  64. 

Liberty,  t.  9M,  317 ;  11. 142,  986.— political,  L  950.— of 
conaciance,  L  81 7.^-of  conscience  and  liberty  of  teach- 
ing, diatinction  between,  iL  845.— of  the  preaa,  1. 950: 
ii.  54.-of  the  pulpit,  iL  71.— and  necaashy,  IL  989. 

Llbraiiea,  aite  of  several  great,  L  349. 

Licensed  stews,  ii,  65.    ' 

Licensers  of  the  stage,  1. 64. 

Lichfield,  Ito  inhabitams  deecrlbed,  IL  148.— JohnaoQ*v 
▼Isha  to,  L  161,  949,  946,  279,  840,  841.  478  ;  11.  42,  44, 
428.— veneration  or  the  corporation  o/,  for  Johnaoa,  IL 
428  n. 

Uddal,  Sir  Henry,  L  280  ik 

Lies,  I.  154. 197. 

Life,  rules  for  the  conduct  of,  H.  890.— Dryden'a  phllo- 
■ophicai  lines  on,  IL  888.— human,  iL  401, 698.— refiee- 
dons  on,  L  160, 163,  989,  968,  972  •,  ii.  68,  84,  99, 101, 
990, 887.— vacuhy  of,  IL  956.— an  living  it  over  again, 
U.887. 

<  LiUiburlero,*  ballad  of,  its  polkkal  affecca,  L  610. 
Linrn,  advaniagaa  of  wearing,  1. 808. 

LIntot,  the  bookaeller,  I.  38. 
LIquora,  John8on*a  acale  of,  ii.  907. 

•  Literary  Club,*  founded,  1. 212,  219  n.,  918  n.,  280,  989, 

313,  390, 867,  667,  610,  688  •,  IL  00,  04,  180,  145  «.,  166, 
997, 981,  252,  962,  988.— complete  liat  of  ha  memben 
from  ka  foundation  to  the  pfsaent  Uroe, J.  658. 

'Literary  Anecdotea,*  Nichols's,  a  storehouse  of  facts 
and  dates,  iL499  fk— lhflM,L  694,  694  ».— fraud.  L 100, 
100  n,,  188  n,t  156.— man,  Ufe  of,  U.  908.Hottmala.  1. 
941.—'  Bf  agaxine,*  Johnson's  contributions  to,  L  189, 
180, 141 ;  il.  970.— ptopeny,  L  197,  921,  880,  946, 474, 
474  n. ;  IL  809.— reputation,  L  818. 

Literature,  good,  superfetation  of  the  preaa  prejudicial 
to,  il.  185.— French  and  EncUsh,  compared.  L  431 ;  U. 
116.— the  email  quanuty  ot.  In  the  world,  ii.  178  n.— 
dignity  of,  IL  I76i, 

Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Encland,  the  offspring  of  piety 
impregnated  by  wisdom,  ii.  400. 

Liverpool,  Charles  Jenkinson,  first  Earl  of,  IL  107. 
Lives  of  the  English  Poeto,'  Johnson's,  1. 241  m.  :  il.  60, 
68,  75,  91, 99,  111,  179.  191,  196  n.,  201, 903, 907,  210, 
911,  91^,  996,  29S,  931, 287, 946, 966, 280, 289, 314, 460. 


^.  —critique  on,  and  account  of,  ii.  967, 280.— the  moat 
.  DopiAar  and  entertaining  of  all  Johnson's  worka,  L 

Lleweney,  i.  462  n.,  483. 

Lloyd,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  1. 488  n. ;  11,  392  «.— 
some  sccouni  of,  1 483  n.— Mr.,  the  qvaker.  of  Birming- 
ham, ii.  41.— Hamphry,  the  antiquary,  i.  484  —Miss 
Olivia,  the  qhakereee,  i.  88.-  Johnson's  vsrses  to,  L39. 
Lobe's  *  Account  of  Abyss|pia,'  L  80 ;  ii.  51. 
Local  attachmsnt,  1.  266. 
LocaUty,  IL  354. 

Lochbuy,  the  L^ir^  of,  1. 449,  443  n.— Lwty*  i.  449. 
Loch  Lomond,  i.  452 ;  ii.  266. 
Lock,  Williajn,  Esq.,  of  Norbury  Park,  11. 270. 
Locke,  John.  1.  352 ;  IL  244.- ms  verses  to  Dr.  Syden 
ham  *>n  Tnfctaium  ejus  d«  Febribus,'  L  352.— his  plan 
of  education  imperfeet,  JL  196. 
Lodgings,  list  of  Johnson's  various.  In  Londott,  i.  49, 76. 
Lofft,  CapeU  Esq.,  11.  878,  378  n. 
Loggan's  drawing  of  the  remarkable  characters  atTua- 

biidge  Wens  in  1748,  L  86  n.,  44  ft.,  76. 

Lombe,  Mr.  John,  his  sllk-mUl  at  Derby,  IL  117. 

London,  I.  87,  89,  515, 628  a.,  £28 ;  IL  66,  129, 135,  161, 

153. 178, 197,  206.  216, 256,  2S6,  S26.-the  great  field 

of  genius  and  exertion,  L  87.— ^  Art  of  Living' in,  L 

89.— Johnson's  poem  of,  i.  88  n.,  S6.n.,  45,  49,  60,  77. 

—Johnson's  love  oi;  i.  139,  166,  174, 191,  256,  429 ;  IL 

f  128,  153.  906, 417, 417  n.,  425.— the  fountain  of  intelli- 

genes  and  pleasure,  1.  47&.— no  place  where  economy 

can  be  so  well  practised  as  in,  IL  906.— Its  pre.eminenca 

over  every  other  plsce,  tV.  206.— state  of  the  poor  in,  IL 

216.— too  large,  i.  523,  523  n.— oo  similarity  to  a  head 

connected  with  a  body,  i.  523. — mode  of  chtfoslng  lie 

mayors,  IL  196.— Pennant's  *  Account'  oft  ii.  162.— 

,  shopkeeper,  i.  848,  840  n.— no  place  curas  a  roan's 

vanity  so  well  as,  f.  166. 
'London  Chronicle.'  L  197,  213,  266,  304;  il.  141,  286m 
Londoners,  L  265,  429. 

Lonx,  Dudley,  Esq.,  IL  288,  286, 287  n.    See  North. 
Longhude,  L  129. 
LongUnds,Mr..  L296. 

Longley,  John,  Esq.,  Recorder ofRocheater,!!.  246, 946 N 
Lopgman,  the  Messieurs,  L  73. 
Lonsdale,  firet  Earl  of,  i.  850  ». 
Lookinff-fflasaes.  li.  14. 
Lopez  oe  Veffa,  IL  115. 

Lord  Chancellors,  on  the  mode  of  cho6aing,  L  266  n. 
Lord  Hish  Constable  of  Scotland,  L  854  n. 
Lord's  ^ayer,  ii.  316. 

Loudoim,  John,  fourth  Earl  of,  1.  454,  663. — some  ac- 
count of,  L  464  n.—Liidy  Margaret  Dalrymple.  Count- 
tn  of,  L  454t  IL  100— aome  account  of,  1.  464  n.,  568. 
Loughborough,  Lord,  1. 161, 162, 176,  5SS.  522  n :  11. 49, 
380, 330  n.— taught  English  pronunciation  by  Mr.  T. 
•herldao,  L  176.— hla  talents  and  great  good  fortune, 
1. 176. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  i.  444  n. ;  IL  186. 
Lovat,  Simon,  twelfth  Lord,  1. 72,  899n.,  464.— some  ac- 
count of.  L  72  n.— Johnson's  verses  on  his  execmion, 
1. 72.— his  inscription  to  the  memory  of  his  ftther,  I. 
80B. 
Love.  L 164,.  169,  624;  IL  49.  139,  256.— Johnson's  da 
scription  of,  IL  285.— of  Fame,  Young's,  L  416.— in  a 
hollow  tree,  ii.  286 —and  Madness,  U.  394. 
Loveday.  Dr.  John,  L  820  n. 
Lovlbond,  Edward,  Eaq.,  i.  37,  37  9i. 
Low  company,  IL  891.-hfe,  L  480;  IL  960. 
Lowe,  Mr.,  1. 16, 18.— Johnaon'a  achoolfellow,  ti.  866.— 
Johnson's  letters  to,  ii.  821,  852.— Mr.  Mauritlua,  the 
psinter,  il  206,  240,  241,  342.   ' 
Lowth,  Dr.  Robert,  Bishop  of  London,  1. 68  n.,  940,  8«6l 

863;  iL63n.,71,842. 
Lowther,  Sir  Jsmes,  the  miser,  L  41. 
Lowthers.  family  of  the',  L  350. 
Lubricity  of  the  bowels,  Johnson's  remedy  fbr,  tt.  489. 
Lucas,  Dr.  Charles,  L 188.— some'account  of,  L 188  n. 
Lttciao.  IL  69, 996. 
Luraisden,  Andrew,  Esq.,  fi.  17  n, 
Lunardl,  the  asronaut,  tf.  416  n.,  417  n. 
*  Lueiad,'  Johnson's  intention  to  tranalaia  (ha,  il.  969.-« 

MIckle's  translation  of  the,  IL  863. 
Luther.  L  304.  . 

Luton  Hoe.  Johnaon'a  visit  to,  IL  801 
Luxury,  i.  900. 307, 940, 440.— outcry  agalDft  tha  avU  ofl 

ii.  70,  149, 165, 160. 
Lydlat.  Thoroaa,  account  of,  L  77«i. 
Lye,  £dward/>i{a  Saxon  Dictionary,  L  990L— aome  ■«. 

count  of,  I  280  n. 
Lyuleton,  George,  Lord,  L  111,  116,  171,  940,  386,  819, 
9tZ,  421  ».,  474,  401 ;  IL  87,  100, 196,  236,  276,  488,^ 
hla  *  Lift  of  Henry  O.,'  L  910;  IL  OO.-Johnaou's  life 
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of;  It:  279.— his  *  DiftloriM  of  th«  Dead,*  H.  97.— hh 

extreme  anxiety  as  an  author,  11. 60, 00  n.— Tho»M, 

Lord,  hi«  Tieion,  ii.  987,  887  n,—Mt.,  f.  Sm ;  M.  08  n.~ 

Miaa,  H.  00  n. 

H. 
Uacallan,  Euph&m,  the  fanatic  woipan,  1.  SSS. 
Macartner,  George,  Earl  of,  I.  ISO  n. ;  IL  M  «.,  148  n., 

232  278  n. 
Macaular,  Rer.  Konneu,  hie  *  Account  of  9l.  Kilda,*  I. 

246,  281,  861.~Mni.  Catherine,  I.  102,  ftOOy  210,  007, 

615  H.  i  li.  8,  66  n.,  77,  126. 
Macbean.  Mr.,  his  <  Military  Dictionary,*  f.  M.~Alezan- 

der,  i.  75,  76,  301,  ii*  n..  876 }  li.  241,  281,  408. 
Macbeth,  i  71,  261,  054.  ^ 
Macbeth  <8  Castle^  i.  554. 
*  Maccarom,*  I.  386  n. 

Maecaronic  verses,  etymology  of.  11. 160, 166  n. 
Macclesfield,  Ocorse,  Earl  of.l.  110  4.— Counieas  of,  the 

reputed  mother  or  Savage,  t.  68,  70  n, 
Macconnchia,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Meadowbank,  H. 

187,  107  n. 
Maccruslick,  1.  870,  870  M.,  88S. 
Macdonaid.  Sir  James,  1.  201,  289,  872,878,  882,411, 

423,  540 ;  11.  287  n.— inscription  on  his  monument  In 

the  church  of  Slate,  i.  540.— his  two  last  letters  to  his 

mother,  1.  542.~Sir  Alexander,  i.  285,  872,  872  n.,  878. 

876,  416,  438, 457  n.,  556, 668.— Latin  verses  addressed 

by  him  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Isle  of  Skie.  1.  040.— 

Lady  Margaret,  i.  645,  045  n. ;  il.  208.— Miss  Flora,  i. 

883,  384,  886.  886  n.,  887,  887  n.,  412,  472,  545,  158, 

650 ;  ii. 99— Major-general,  i.  414 «. 
Macdonalda,  the,  1.  472  n. 
Macfarlane,  Mr.,  the  antiquary,  I.  874  n. 
Macgliie,  L  75. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Gv'tnrge,  I.  802.— Henry,  Esq.,  1.197.— 

his  '  .Man  of  the  ^orld,*  i.  418.— his  *Man  of  Feeling,* 

1. 418  n. 
Mackinnon,  Mrs.,  i.  414  n. 
Mackinnon's  Cave,  1.  488,  480  n. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  i.  475  n.,  620 «». ;  11.  78;  802  ft., 

803  n.— his  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  ii. 

618. 
Macklln.  Charles,  the  actor,  1. 176 ;  11.  49. ' 
Maclaurln,  Colin,  the  mathematician,  11.  94.— ridicule 

thrown  on  him  In  Ouldsmith^s  *  Animated  Nature,*  ii. 

64. — his  epitaph,  by  his  son,  i.  337  n.— John,  afler> 
'    '     ■  Drf  •  • " 


wards  Lord  Drdghorn,  i.  208,  208  n.,  887,  528.- 

account  of,  |.  837  »i. 
Maclean,  Alexander,  the  Laird  of  Col,  i.  20— Donald, 

heir  of  the  Laird  of  Col.  i.  437,  438,  439,  489  n.— Sh* 

Allan,  1.  480,  436  n.,  444  n.,  661 ;  li.  8,  88,  09.— Rev. 

Rector,   L  422.— Dr.  Alexander,   his  description  of 

Johnson.  I.  443.— Captain  Lauchlan,  I.  421.— Miss,  I. 

434.— of  Torlolsk,  I.  503. 
Hacleod,  General  John.  Laird  of  Rasay,  i.  878,  888,  889. 

—some  account  of,  1.  888  n.— Johnson*s  leuer  to.  i. 

415.— his  *  Memoirs*  of  his  own  life,  1   642— Lady,  L 

890,  555.— some  account  of,  i.  390  i».— Miss,  of  Rasay, 

1. 883,  11.  96.— Sir  Roderick.  I.  390,  892— Rev.  Neal,  i. 

442,   443.— Malcolm,    I.   377.    657.— Alexander,    ur 

Sandie,  I.  978,  879,  379  n.,  388, 388,  :*90. 
Mac1eod*s  dlrflng-tables,  1. 402  n.— maidena,  1. 402  n. 
Maclure,  Captain,  i.  434. 
Macnell,  of  Barra,  1.  61  n. 
Macnicol,  Dr.  Donald,  i.  II  n.,  603.-«his  attack  oti 

Johnson*s  *  Journey,*  i.  603  n. 
Macpherson,  James,  Esq.,!.  179,  352,  404,  490, 496, 498, 

499,  500.  501.    See  Ossian.— Johnson*s  letters  to,  1. 

409,  603  504.— Dr.  John,  his  *  Scottish  Antiquities,*  i. 

100.— his  Latin  Ode  from  the  Isle  of  Barra,  L  414.— 

Rev.  Martin,  1.  414.  410. 
Macquarrie,  of  Ulva,  1. 434*,  ii.  90, 102. 
Macqueen,  Mr.  Donald,  L  878,  876,  804,  805,  807,  800, 

415 }  11.  7. 
Macra,  Mr.  John,  1. 807. 
Macraes,  clan  of,  i.  369  n.,  807. 
Macsweyne,  Mr.,  i.  423,  423  n.,  428— Mrs.,  1.  423. 
Macswinney,  Owen,  ii.  74.— some  account  of,  11.  74  n. 
Madden,  Dr.  Samuel,  i.  113  n..  187,  508,  608n.— flrat 

proposer  of  premiums  In  Dublin  College,  i.  137.— his 

*  Boulte»*s  Monument.*  1. 187. 
Madness,  1. 10,  179  ;  ii.  122,  253.— Its  gradattons  traced 

by  Johnson,  1. 23.— and  hypochondria,  distinction  be. 

tween,  I  28. ' 
Magilabecbl,  Johnson's  resemblance  to  the  medalllc 

likeness  of,  i.  185. 
<  Mahogany.*  a  liquor  so  called,  0. 2851 
Maiden  assise,  U.  156. 
•Ma1agrlda,*}{.226,329. 
Malevolence,  natural  huOian,  1. 101. 
Mallet,  David,  i.  115, 141, 172, 184, 286, 818,  802 ;  H.  180, 


MO,  217,  S4l.-*hii  mndy  of  <Blf1ra,«  I.  WL^-^ 

*  Life  of  Lord  Bacon.*  il  ISO.— In  early  life  wivm  Ui 
naoie  *  Malloch,*  U.  040, 040  «— hU  poem  on  npnUng 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  ii.  340. 

Malone,  Edmond.  Esq.,  L  10  w.,  17  «.,  18  «.,  tO  «.,  00  ■., 
00 n.,  00,0311.,  OOn.,  88 it.,  06 m.,  108  w.,  118  m^  US 
n.,  178  n.y  216  ft. ;  il.  46,  10  it.,  80  n.,  14S  it.,  101  fk, 
212  n..  241, 2569».,  909  «.,  261  it.,  278, 274, 4081— John. 
eoQ*sleiiertD,  II.  311. 

Man,  I.  021.— not  a  machine,  i.  000.— said  to  be  «  cook- 
ing animal,  I.  380  it.— picture  of,  by  Shakspeare  and 
Miiton,  II.  283,  280  n.— difference  between  a  well  and 
ill  bred,  11.  003. 

Man  of  Fashion,  li.  828, 328  n. 

*  Man  of  Feeling,*  1. 15. 

'  Man  of  the  World,*  I.  418, 418  it. 

Mandevil]e*s  '  Fable  of  Che  Bees,*  1. 2iS.'^aIIac7  of  Us 
doctrine  or* private  vices  pobiic  benefits,*  iL  100.— kis 

*  Treause  on  the  Hypochondriacal  Disease,*  iL  008.— 
'Sir  John,  his  *  Travels  in  China*  recommendod  bf 

Johnson,  li.  442. 
Manley,  Mrs.,  11.  88$. 
Manners,  li.  60,  252.— of  the  great,  ii.  104  — Instaaicee  of 

the  change  of,  1. 040,  040  ». 
Manning,  Rev.  Owen,  L  280  it.~<M r.,  tlM  cwnportmr,  i. 


Mannlngham,  Dr.,  11. 110. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  i.  285.  285  «.,  290,  290,  310,  S9B,  008 

463,  507,  507  «.,  010 ;  ii.  48  n.,  62, 129  n.,  200,  »0,  OH. 
Msntuanus,  Johannes  Baptista,  il.  031,  081  n. 
Mapletofl,  Dr.  John,  1.  200  n. 
Marana,  J.  P.,  a  Genoese,  author  of  <  The  Turkiak  Sbt,* 

H.S88n. 
MarchettI,  an  Italian  physician,  H.  442. 
Marchmont,  Hugh,  fourth  Earl  of,  i.  286 ;  il.  101, 102. 

211,  225, 278.-Johnsoii*s  Interview  wRh,  ii.  21L 
Markland.  Jeremiah,  the  philologisc,  il.  856— eoae  m- 

count  of,  ii.  258  ft.,  820  n.— J  H.,  Esq.,  DOies  cobbo- 

nicaied  to  the  editor  by.  ii.  08  ft..  114, 171.  241,  20^ 

321,  023, 831,  88».  384,  341,  340,  370  it.^  878,  S79, 801. 

084  ft.,  880,  888,  888.  «1<I,  422,  442. 
Marlay,  Dr.  Richard,  ii.  283.— Burke*epl«yfii)  sally  on, 

li.  280.-eome  account  of,  il.  283  n, 
Marlborough,  John,  Duke  of,  i.  882, 488  it. ;  ii.  08,  78, 

200,  200— Sarah,  Duchess  of,  i.  61.  082— iier  *  Apolo 

gy,*  writlsn  by  Nathaniel  Hooke,  i.  382. 
*  Marmor  Norfolciense,*  i.  65. 
Marriage,  i.  150, 104, 172,  240,  2S6,  205,  200,  288, 804, 

804  n..  Oil ;  ii.  41,  42,  47,  40,  384.  885— legitim«ion 

by  subsequent,  ii.  41, 41  it.— with  public  tingera,  L  627. 

—disgraceful  state  of  the  law  respecting,  ft  41  it.— 

service,  i.  260, 260  tt.— BosweU>s  song  on,  1.  MO— Bilt 

royal,  I.  282.— tiee,  tl.  98, 174. 
Marriagea,  late,  1. 14, 172.— mercenary,  i.  M8.— wkh  in 

feriors,  i.  51 L— second,  I.  256. 
Marslgll,  Dr.,  1. 161 ;  11.  21 8. 
Menial.  Johnson's  fondness  for,  i.  24  it.— E}phinsuitt*i 

translation  of,  li.  155.— Hay*s  translation  of,  i.  408^ 
Martin's  *  Account  of  the  Hebndee,*  1. 901, 600  :  iL  140 

— *  Antiquitates  DIvi  Andrei,*  i.  341  n.,  341. 
MarUnelli.  Vincenzio,  1. 187,  808.— his  *  IslorlD  d>lngUI 

terra,*  i.  800.— some  account  of,  L  808  it. 
Martyrdom,  1.  817,  318. 
Mary,  Qneen  of  Scots,  I.  100,  333.— Ineeription  te  a 

print  on  I  473,  477,  493,  497,  406. 
Mason,  Rev.  William,  1.  288:  iL  60— his  'EIIHda,*  L 

614.— his  *  Caractacus  *  L  515.— his  prosecution  of  Mr. 

Murray,  the  bookseller,  ii.  170, 170  ft.— lus  ahaie  in 

the  « Heroic  Epistle,*  iL  208,  OtI,  302  it. 
Masquerades,  i.  802. 
Mas,  L  207. 
Massillon,  L  431. 

Massinger.  his  play  of '  The  Pictare,*  IL  210. 
Masters,  Mary,  i.  102, 102  it ;  li.  801. 
Matrimonial  infideikiee,  U  00— Thought!  a  eonf,  by 

Boswell,  L209. 
Mattaire,  Johnson's  charactsr  of,  H.  243.— his  account 

of  the  •  Stephanl,*  IL  243— hia  *  Senilia,*  IL  2«3— lile 

book  of  the  dialects.  II.  243. 
Maty,  Dr.  Matthew,  1.  122 ;  II.  91  it.— some  acreuM  ot 

i.  122  n.—O  lbboo*s  character  of  his  *BibUotheque 

Brhanniqoe,*  1. 122  n, 
Maupertins.  1. 247. 
Mawbey,  Sir  Joseph,  i.  2«S  n. 
Maxwell,  Rev.  Dr.  WilUam,  hie  anecdotes  of  Jcksjen, 

i.  166, 174, 172  «k,  108, 2T2— some  account  cT,  L  lOOia 
May ne,  William.  Esq  ,  IL  220it; 
Mayo,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  316. 317,  310, 318  n* 
Mead,  Dr.,  H.  110)  105. 
Meadowbank,  Lord,  iL  187it. 
Meals,  elBted,iL  174. 
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iMmlt,  onlT  vftltitbla  u  t  flUmp  ormwlt,  1. 0t9. 

Mwhcued  baihs,  cfLlVU, 

Meditation  on  a  puddding,  1. 44T. 

Mediterrmnean,  it.  6S. 

Meek^Rev.  Dr.,1.  It7,lia 

Melancholy,  1.  S3,  »  n.y  900,  S4»»  SOS ;  ft.  89»M,  M,  86, 

19S,  2S8, 988,  9M,  8M.— Johnson**  remedy  a«ainal|  1. 

SOO ;  fi.  M,  50, 1»,  ft)0.-4lohaM>n  projecia  a  hiatory 

of  taia,  i.  944. 
Melancchon,  ii.  05, 9T.>-Boawa]l*8  lader  to  JohMOD  from 

the  tomb  of,  ii.  97  n,     '  « 

Melcbor,  Jacobaa,  1.  480  n. 
Melcombe,  George  Bubh  Dodington,  Imdf  i.B5,85n., 

88  ;  fi.  '178  n. 
Helmoth,  WHUam,  Baq.,  II.  9ao.-^^om«  aocoou  of,  U. 

980  n.-->his  *  Leuare*  quoted,  Ii.  875. 
Melville,  Viaconnt.    See  Duodaa. 
Member  of  parUamenc,  duty  of,  on  aa  aloecion  commit- 
tee, it.  983. 
Memia,  Dr.,  1. 406, 409, 599,  550  •,  »;  85. 
Memory,  i.  14, 185, 174  n.,  t23, 848 ;  ii.  128, 128  n.,  S18, 

947,805. 

*  Menagiana,*  I.  81^;  II.  90  n.,  50, 181  n.,  190  n.,  889  n. 
Menul  diaeaaes,  not  to  be  dwak  on.  II.  480. 

*  Merchant  of  Venice,*  curlova  mistake  in  a  Fnneli 

translation  of.  11.  464. 
Merchanta,  1. 919  ».,  488.— enlarged  ▼lewa  of  onr  great, 

tl.  948. 
Mereheca  mallemm,  1. 485. 

Merit,  intrinsic,  i.  I9B.~nMn  of,  not  neglected,  U.  898. 
Metaphysical  tailor,  II.  884. 
Meuphyslcs,  i.  94. 
Metcalfe,  Philip,  ^..  11. 81, 174. 
Method,  advantages  of,  II.  84.  ^ 

Methodism,  i.  168.     . 
Methndisia,  1. 168, 170,  HI,  904, 469 ;  II.  402, 444fi.— ap- 

C nation  of,  when  first  given,  i.  904  f».-~ReT.  Joaepk 
liner's  Defbnce  of,  L  904  n. 

Meynell,  Mr..  I.  99  -,  ii.  906.~Hugh,  Esq.,  bis  happy  az« 
pression  reme^ng  London,  11.  900. 

Mickle,  William  Juliua,  1. 99frn.,  446  n. ;  U.  868,  880.^ 
hia  *  Lualad,*  fl.  868i 

Microscopes,  i.  940. 

Micy  llus,  Jacobua,  i.  480  n. 

Middle  state,  doctrine  of  a,  I.  99,  440, 449  ib-nnk  ho 
France,  want  of,  Ii.  18,  ISn.,  18. 

Mlddlaaez  election,  Ii.  1 41 ,  880. 

Mlddleton,  Lady  Diana,  1;  840  n.,  658, 

Middleton*s  <  Life  of  Cicero,*  ii.  888. 

Mldgeley,  Dr.  &muel,  ii.  888,  888  ik 

Migration  of  birds,  i.  816. 

Military  chancier,  respect  paid  to,  1. 956  •,  11.  59. 

Miller.  Andrew,  the  bookseller,  anecdotes  of,  1. 78, 198 ; 
11.  910.— Lady,  account  of  her  vase  at  Batheaaton,  I. 
616,  515  fb^Profeaaor  John,  1. 468  n. 

Mllnar,  Ber.  Joseph,  hia  defence  of  the  mathodlata,  1. 
904  ».— Laadfer^  forgery  ag^inat,  1. 94. 

Milton,  John,  1.  OS,  814,  CM,  406,  n. ;  Ii.  18, 196, 907, 918, 
949,  969.  979,  988,  888,  896.—*  The  Apotheosis  off*  not 
written  by  Johnaon,  i.  54.— Johnaon'a  abhorrence  of 
bla  political  notiona,  but  admiration  of  his  poetical 
merit,  i.  98, 94, 814 ;  II.  968.— John,  his  grand-daughlar, 
Johnaon*S  prologne  fbr  the  benefit  of,  L,  98.— his 
*  Tractate  on  Education,*  ii.  196.— Johnaon *s  life  of, 
11.  909.— hIa  plctura  of  man,  IL  988,  988  n.~Johnaon*a 
aaying  respecting,  IL  888. 

Mimlckry.  1.988. 

Mind,  I.  9M;  H.  68,  164,  185,  698.— InAnance  of  the 
weather  on  the,  1. 149.— roanagament  of  the,  l|.  S5<— 
Cardan*a  mode  of  compoeing  hia,  IL  199  n. 

Mtraclea,!.  199;  11.197. 

Miaeriea  of  human  life,  i.  591. 

Miaers,  t.  860,  488 :  H.  181. 

Misery,  balance  of,  11.  887,  488. 

Mblbrtunes,  ii.  958. 

Misaionarlat,  L  469. 

Mistressea.  i.  165,  469. 

Modesty,  tl.  194. 

Moira,Eario(;L888f». 

Momre,  i.  481 ;  11. 950. 

Moltaer.  Jacobus,  L  480  n. 

Monarehy,  II.  66  n. 

Monasteries,  1. 158,  997,  841. 

Monboddo,  Jamea  Burnetf  Lord,  and  his  writhigi,  I.  US, 
980,  997  «.,  891,  885.  846,  846  n.,  840  n.,  850  488  m., 
457;  ii.  8,  86.  118,  191, 157,  980,  804,  SlOw-joaa  ac- 
count of,  I.  980  «•.— John8»n*s  tIsH  to,  I.  8«7  ~hla  re- 
marka  on  Johnson's  style,  ii.  191 . 

Money,  i.  841 ;  II.  157,  189.— advantagns  of.  U.  194^ 
borrowers,  ii.  817,  819. 

Moiiay-getUng  i  600 ;  U.  908. 


*  lEssay  on  the  Character  of 


^onks,  11.  IL' 

Monkton,  Hon.  Mvy,  the  preaent  Countess  of  Cork  and 
Orrary,  ii.  981, 988.— aome  account  of,  U.  981  n.— Boa- 
well's  verses  lo,  Ii.  908. 

Monnoye,  M.  de  la,  11. 181. 

Monro,  Dr.,  ii.  870. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wordey,  her  *  Liscters,*  11.  259.— 
Mrs.,  anecdotes  of,  i.  100  m.,  161-9, 158, 179,  219  n., 
951  n.,  960, 406, 478;  II.  5,  91,  22,  66«  I42, 150, 150  n,, 
106,  905,  999  n.,  988,  917,  970, 988, 846, 856, 858, 877.— 
ibhnson's  letters  to.-l.  152, 158.— Johnson's  admiration 
akui  esteem  for,  L  159n. ;  Ii.  877.— her  *  Letters,*  edited 
by  Lord  Rokeby,-!.  159 n.— 'her  *  Eaaay  onShakspeaie,' 

.  1. 280,  405.— coolneas  between  Jahnson  and,  |.  860  n .— 
takes  offence  at  Johnson's  Life  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  11. 
879,  980  ».,  288,  288  n. 

Montague,  Lords  of,  thalr  sect,  and  aupeiatitlon  respect- 
IngTl.  399,  883  n. 

Montaigne,  his  affection  (br  Paris  compared  to  Johnaon^ 
love  of  London,  i.  166  n. 

Montausler,  Duke  de,  the  *  Misanthrope*  of  Mottere,  U. 
50  n.   , 

Moniesqfiiett,  t.  801 ;  II.  169  n^Letter  Ixix.  of  bis  *  Lai* 
tree  Peraannea'  recommended,  Ii.  169  m. 

Monthly  Heview,  I.  941 ;  ii.  M,  65. 

Momroae,  William  Graham,  second  Duke  of,  aaacdoia 
of  his  shooting  a  higbwavman,  it.  146  ».— Jamea,  third 
Duke  of,  11. 208,  99^. 

Monumenia,  I.  814.- inaccuracy  of  Inscrlptfona  on,  U. 
909  m. 

Moody,  Mr.,  the  actor,  1  616,  517. 

Moore,  Thomaa,  bis '  Lilb  of  Lord  Byron*  quoted,  1. 510 
n. ;  II.  60  n.— his  Irish  Melodies,  I.  807  m. 

Morality^ii.  195,967. 

More,  Sir  Thomaa,  I.  479  nw— Miss  Hannah,  II.  66  «., 
M5. 169  n.,  282  n.,  993, 994, 377,  888, 400.— ber  flattery 
of  Johnaon,  Ii.  ]60<— John9on*8  aaying  to,  ceapecting 
Milton,  11.  888.>Dr.  Henrt,  the  Plaibnla^  U  287. 

Morell,  Dr.  Thomaa,  t.  446. 

Moreri's  Dictionary.  1 481. 

Morgan,  Maurice,  Esq.,  Us  * 
Talsiaff,*  ii.  886,  885  «k 

Morris,  Corbyn,  his  *  Essay  on  Wk,'  IL  996  ik- Mlaa,  U. 
580.  ffSf  n. 

Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  L  160. 

Moss,  Dr..  II.  888.  . 

Motto  on  the  diaUplata  of  Jobbaon's  watch,  i.  248. 

Mounsey.  Dr.  Messenger,  his  character,  1. 251.— his  ex- 
traordinary direafon  in  bla  wlU,  I.  951.  «. 

Mount  Edgecumbe,  1.  856> 

Moontstuart,  Lord  (aflerwarda  feat  Marquis  of  Bute),  I. 
288;  ii.  81,81fi.,  40,  88,88 n.,  999,  806,  841ii.,847n. 

Muck,  Isle  ofl  i.  807. 

Mudge,  Rev.  Zacbariab,  1. 164 ;  IL  984, 894  n.-Jobnson*a 
character  of,  ii.  984.— cliaracter  of  bla  *  Sermona,*  iL 
998.— Dr.  John,  I  164w— Jobnaon'a  letter  to,  11.  357w— 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  eminent  watchmaker,  L 164  n. 

Mulgrava,  Conataralne  Phippa,  Lord,  11. 51  n. 

Mull,  Isle  of,  i.  489,  484,  44SC  661. 

Muller,  Mr.,  the  engineer,  L  159  n, 

Mulso,  Miss^aflerwar^a  Mra.  Chapona,  L  81,  101 :  IL 
990  n.,  988,  861. 

Mummies,  ii  8D4. 

Murder,  prsscriptlon  of,  in  Scotland,  i.  897, 850. 

Mnrfaon,  Profeaaor,  L  849,  849  n. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  Esq.,  L  18  m.,  76, 79^,  181  n.,  189, 141, 
145,  147  M.,  164. 166, 171  w..  918  ».,  991,  946, 958,  374 
ft.,  598  n. ;  IL  W,  68,  148, 165,  853,  866.- hia  « Poetical 
Epistle*  to  Johnson  quoted,  1.  154.— tnstancaa  of  bio 
unacknowledged  uae  of  Boileau,  i.'  154  n.— mannar  In 
which  Johnaon  became  acdualnted  with,  1 154. 

Murray,  Lord  George,  chiefof  tha  Pretender'a  atafl^  L 
590  M.-Winiam,  Attorney-General,  L  196  n.  Sea 
Manafleld,  Lord.— hia  opinion  reapecting  Jolinson*s  de- 
finition of  the  word  *  Excise,*  1. 196  n.— Pauick,  flftb 
Lord  Ellbank,  L  977  «.— Mn,  SoUckor  General  of 
Scotland,  aAerwarda  Lord  Henderland.  Ii.  52.— Mr. 
John,  the  bookaaller  (fttber  of  the  publianer  of  *  John- 
•on*),  ii.  l70,  170  iw— proaecutlon  of»  by  Maaon  the 
pnat.  ii.  170.— hia  *  Letter  to  W.  Maaon,  A.  M.*  11.  170 
n.— Mr.  John,  junior,  hia  aceouni  of  the  varloua  Por- 
tralta  of  Dr.  Johnaon,  II.  487. 

*  Muses*  Welcome  to  Xing  Jamea,*  L  840. 

Mnagrava,  Sir  lUcbaid,  IL  846, 805  fi.— some  account  of, 
ii.  846  n.— Dr.  Samuel,  U.  179.— aome  account  of,  IL 
179n. 

MuaiCr  L  987, 399  ft.  i  IL  181, 149^960^-tba  only  aenanal 
oleaaure  without  vice,  11.  950.— in  heaven,  1.  58  i%9 
987.— Jobnaon's  wish  to  learn  the  ecale  of,  six  montfii 
before  his  death,  L  899^--JobnaoA*a  insanalbility  lo  \hm 
of,  L  150, 488  jU.  91. 
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Mask,  UMd  medicinally  bj  Jolinion,  II.  106. 
Mrddleion,  Mr.,  of  OwaTnjrnof ,  i.  4M.— urn  erected  by 
'nim,  10  eommemorete  John«ort*a  vlelt,  i.  4Mn. ;  11.  lit. 
Mylne,  Robert,  the  architect,  i.  IM,  16^  n. 
MyelenouenuM  In  trlfleN,  ii.  818. 
My«tery,  ii.  143. 181,  396. 
ll/thoiog/,U.i47,24Bik 

N. 
Wairne,  Mr.  Winianit  aftererardflShrWillmm,  1.332,838, 

841,  844.~aome  acenunt  of.  i.  838  n.~Colonel,  4. 344. 
Haeh,  Rev  Df .  Thread  way.  We  *  History  of  Woreeater- 

ehire,'  H.  160  n..  887  n.~Beau,  It.  383  n. 
National  debt,  Jomteon*e  nocfon  reepeciing  h,  L  171.— 

faith,  Ii.  840. 
Native  place,  love  of,  renewed  in  old  af e,  {1. 314. 
Natural  affection,  1.  966;  il.  343.— eaaallty  of  mankind, 

i.  228  n.— ffoodneai,  i.  808,  883/~right,  11  84. 
Nearsightedaeee,  Johiiton>e,  J.  14 ;  ii.  17  ».,  00,  187, 

8ni,  265. 
Neceeeity,  doctrine  o^  It.  408. 
Needlework,  ii.  257.  ^ 

Negro,  Johnson^e  argument  In  (bTourofono  elainyng 

his  liberty.  II.  138,  137,  661. 
Neleon,  Robert,. hie  *  FeetiTala  and  Faiu,*  ii.  48. 

*  Network,'  Johneon*e  daftnUton  of,!.  196.. 
Newdigac?,  Sir  Roger,  1.  848. 

Newbaveh.  William  Mayne,  Lord,  ii.  890.--aome  ac- 
count of,  ii.  880  n. 

Newspapers,  i.  801 ;  il.  868. 

New  Testament,  i.  464  ;  il.  171. 

Newton.  Sir  Isaac,  i.  908,  438 ;  it.  860, 300, 368  n.,  346.— 
Johnson's  praise  of,  1. 171,331.— Dr.  Thomaa,  Bishop 
of  Brifiol,  It.  382,  388  n.— Johnson's  character  of,  iL 
388.— his  character  of  Johnson,  ii.  388  n, 

*  Nice'  people,  )I.  867. 

Nichols,  Dr.  FrAnk,!.  688;  ii.  117.— hie  diaeovrae  *De 
▲nim  Medici,*  Ii.  117.— Mr.  John,  1.  38  n.;  ii.  907, 
870,  ^79  n.— Jobnsoo*s  notes  and  lelievato,  iL<267,  860 
n.,  422, 429  n.— Johnson's  characser  of  his  'Aneodocea,* 
ii.  32  >.«-some  account  of,  |i.  488  n.— Ms  *  Literary 
Anecdotes'  a  storehouse  offsets  and  dates,  Ii.  488  ik. 

Nicol  Mr.  George,  ii.  363,  687.-JohasoB's  letter  to,  it 
420. 

Nirhteaps,  i.  416.  498. 

*  No,  sir,'  in  what  senee  uaed  by  Johnson,  If.  888. 
Nobility,  1. 171,  366 ;  il.  104,  800  n.-rUslirpation  of  the, 

ii.  863. 

*  Noble  Authors,*  Park*a  edition  of,  1. 160  n.  {  il.  18  n. 
Nollekens,  Mr.,  ii.  186, 189, 188  n.— his  bust  of  Johnson, 

il.  136, 140. 

*  Nonjuror,'  Gibber's  play  of  thb,  L  606,  600  ». 
Nonjurors,  i.  608 :  il.  882. 

Nores,  Jasim  de,  bis  comments  oaRoraca,  U.  36.'0oma 
account  of^  ii.  86  n. 

North,  Dudley,  Esq.,  II.  86!l,  988  w.,  886  n.,  887w— Fred- 
ericl(,  LoRlt  I.  878,  860,  468,  618  n..  627  n. ;  ii.  118, 
140.— his  letter,  as  Chancellor  of  the  UnlTeraky  of  Ox- 
ford, in  farour  of  Johnson,  i.  618. 

North  Pole,  Johneon*e  conjecturee  respecting,  W  408. 

Norton,  Sir  Fletcher,  i.  861 ;  ii.  47,  4^  m. 

'  Nose  of  the  Mind,'  sagacity  the,  ii.  404. 

Nourse,  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  i.  64  n. 

Novels,  i.  170  j  Ii.  866. 

Novelty,  the  paper  on.  In  the  *  Spectator,*  one  of  tke 
flneat  pieces  in  the  English  language,  H.  60.       > 

Nbweli,  Rev.  Dr.,  1. 888  n.— his  sermon  bafore  the  Oom- 
mnns,  il.  806. 

*Nurn  Antlquv,'  Harington's,  il.  331. 

Nugent  Robert,  Lord,  i.  873 -n. 

*  Nullum  numen  adeet.  ni  eit  Pradantia,*  II.  118. 
Numbers,  aclenee  of,-ri.  83. 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  i.  481. 


Hi  y«p  cpycrai,*  (*  for  the  night  cometh,')  the 
1  the  diiilVplate  of  Johnson*s  watcii,  i,  846. 


Oath  of  abjnradon.  profligate  boast  of  Ita  fVamer,  1. 800 
n.— Impolicy  ana  Inefllcacy  of  euch  tests,  i.  600  n. 

Oaths,  i.  136, 807. 461 ;  II.  64.-morallt7  of  taking,  1.666ift. 

*Oat!i.'  Johnson's  defloUion  of,  i.  196, 460  n.  j  it  48  «., 
43,162. 

Obedience,  ii  170. 

Obscenity,  always  repreaaed  In  Johnson**  company,  il. 
386. 

Observance  of  days  and  montha,  Ii.  41. 

*  Observer,*  Cumberland's,  Ii.  900. 

Occupation,  ii.  194. 

Occupationa.  hereditary,  L  861. 

O'Cooaor,  Oharlea,  JBaq.,  Johnaon's  lettan  to,  «b  his 


<  Disaeicailona  on  fha  PlMory  of  iMlaaa,*  I.  lao  i  &  4t 

—some  account  of,  1  180  it. ;  H  08i«. 

Ode,  by  Johnson, '  Ad  omatisRiaiam  Puallam,*  L  CS^-i* 
Friendship,  by  Johnson,  i.  66.— Johnson's,  *■  Ad  0ita> 
num,'  1. 48.— timnstationof,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Caatar- 
bury,  i.  888.— Johnaon***  upon  the  Isle  of  Skie,  i.  874.~> 
Johnson's,  to  Mra.  ThraJe,  i.  176.^n  Theatre,  L  874. 

Odyaeey,  more  Intaraating  than  the  .fineM,  U.  888, 891, 
340. 

Oleliua,  In  the  •  Art  of  llvfang  in  London,*  who,  J.  30l 

Offely,  Mr.,  a  pugll  of  Johnson,  i.  36. 

Officers,  military;  tbeir  general  Ignoraaoa,  L  464^  f»- 
apett  paid  to,  n.  68. 

Ogdeo,  ^r.  Samuel,  1. 480 ;  ii.  308.— on  prayer,  L  Of, 
844.— hia  •  Sarmona,' 1. 380  360,  437,  446;  Ii.  Ul 

Ogllvie,  Dr.  John,  1.  I81.-hia  *  Day  of  Judgment.'  i.  199ii. 

Oglethspe,  General,  i.  46,  46  m.,  67  n.,  884,  906,  986  «. 
680,  Ml,  681  n. ;  il.  70,  387,  »27  «».,  363,  635. 

aa  na 
•,»■«• 

0'Kane,'the  Irish  harper,  i.  438. 

Old  age,  il.  180, 164,  154  «.,  166, 181,  M8,  966,  331, 37T. 

Oki  Bailey  dinnera,  U.  188  n. 

Oidfleld,  Dr.,  story  of,  ii.  70L 

Oldham'a  imiuiion  of  Juvsoal,  i.  46. 

Old  men,  folly  of  patting  themaalTea  to  nnrae,  IL  46L 

Oldmixon,  John,  f.  187  n, 

Oldye,  William,  L  61.— his  pait  Inthe  HariaiaB  JOmi- 

laBy,i.71. 
Omai,  ii.  68  n. 
Opera  glrla,ii.  388. 

Opie,  John,  his  picture  of  Johnson,  IL  407. 
Opium,  Ii.  326.— Johnson's  uaa  of,  L  896. 
Oppoa'tion,  the,  ii.  884. 

Orange  peels,  uae  to  which  Johnson  applied  than,  L  fl& 
Orator,  Johnebn'equallScaiiniM  aa  an,  i.  876. 
Oratory.  1.  304 ;  Ii.  896,  340,  347. 
Oreharda,L173. 


'  Oi  ^iXet   ev  ^Xof,*  (*  he  that  has  frienim 
frttfut)  a  phrase  fraquMtly  quoted  by  John 


Ord,  Mrs.,  a  celebrated  blue-etocklng,  Ii.  998,  960)  966. 

Orde,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  i.888; 

Orford,  Earl  of,  IL  188  n.,  888.— hia  jdctnna,  IL  46l» 

404  n. 
Organ,  i.  616. 
OrTgtn  of  evil,  I.  469. 
Original  sin,  it.  303. 
Orme,  M".,  the  Irishman,  hia  charaoiar  of  Johnson** 

*  Journey,*  1. 468, 600.— his  eulogy  on  Johnson,  ii.  166. 
Ormond,  Duke  of,  1.  360. 


°na. 


380.^— hia  letiar  on 


Dlciionaf7,l.74. 


i.  Ids,  188, 160  n. :  II.  162,'l77,'s 

receiving  the  apacimen  of  Johns 

-some  account  of,  i.  108  n. 
Orton*a  *  Life  of  Doddridge,'  1. 410w 
Osboime,  Mr.  Francla,  his  works,  i.  9B8, 966».— ThDnas, 

the  bookealter,  i.  61. 63 ;  Ii.  181. 
Oeslan,  poema  of,  theur  merit  and  anthentleity  dJarnawd, 

i.  171, 178,  336, 336  n.,  376, 404,  444, 400,  461, 406»  486^ 

601,  604,  606,  610 :  il.  311,  838,  664. 
Ostervnidte '  Saorsd  History,*  i.  948  n. 
Omheite,  Inhabitants  of.  ii.  67. 
*  Othello^'  morality  of  the  tragedy  of,  II.  66k 
Otway,  Thomas,  his  pathetic  powera,  L  976;  IL  961 

ft48'it. 
Oogbton,  Sir  Adolphva,  L  386, 336  ii.,  S68L 
Ouran-ouung,  i.  S36. 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  I.  966. 
Overell,  Biahop,  on  a  *  Future  sutfe,*  L  448  is. 
Oxford  University,  advantagaaof,  L  946.    Johoaoa^a  at 

tachment  ta,  it.  186. 
Oxford,  Earl  of,  his  llbrsiy,  i.  61. 

P. 

Pagan  Mythology,  IL  846. 

Pains  of  human  llfo,  I.  681. 

Painters,  reputation  of,  U.  66  n.— atylaa  of  dlffarant,  il 
166. 

Painting,  il.  84.  44, 860,  384.— allegorical,  Ii.  884.-JohB 
son's  Insensibility  to  the  beautiea  of,  i.  160. 

Palaces.  11. 13. 

Paley,  Dr.,  on  the  duty  of  eubmlasion  to  dvli  govern- 
ment, i.  889  n.— hie  defence  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, i.  888  ». 

Palmer,  Rev.  John,  hk  *  Anawer*  to  Priaatley  on  Philo- 
aophical  Neeeealty,  il.  100  ti^Rer.  Thonwa  Tjwek»» 
IL  304.- eome  account  of,  Ii.  304. 

'  Palmerino  d'Inghiliarra,*  a  nmMJica  jvmlsad  bj  Csc* 
Tantee,  ii.  40. 

Paimerston,  Heart  TaaiplCf  Mcond  yiaooaau  Ii  an 

Palmira,  IL  966. 
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Msf .  Jolinion«t  muk  of,  iL  SSO,  99k. 

Ptmphlet,  II.  179, 179  n. 

Pamphleu,  Johnton%  i.  m  ik,  800. 

PM6Sjriek,U  111. 

Pantheon,  in  Oxrord-ttreec,  1.  S90.  , 

Pantinfr,  Dr.  MaahflW,  i.  1^  U  n. 

Paoli,  0«neral,  I.  8M,  897,  888, 297, 809,  tSl,  488 ;  U.4], 

111,  181,  909, 811,  831,  894,  848, 856 n.,  885. 
Papier  iMche,  1. 498. 
Papiats  ii.888. 


Pafailtae^  Vohn,  Eaq.,  I.  88,  SSn.;  iL  809,  815  ».,  848, 
86-),  4i0.— aome  account  of,  ii.  480n.— JolkAMn*a  latter 
to,  li.  490. 


Parallel.  JohoaoD'a  readinoiM  at  flnding  a,  iL  115. 

Parental  authority,  ii.  805. 

PareoUieaea,  Johnaon'a  ol^lactioo  to,  IL  885. 

Parent*,  ii.  859,  880. 

Paris,  atate  of  aoclety  in,  ii.  188«— Joh080D>8  tofir  to,  L 

448. 
Pariah  clerk,  hia  neoeaaary  quallflcationa,  li.  804.~cl«rka, 

requiaitea  in,  11  804. 
Parker,  Rev.  Mr.  thepoaaairtor  of  Johnaon'a  teapot,  t. 
184  n.— MrT  Sackrill*  the  Oxfbrd  bookaeller,  li.  889. 

Parkhurat,  Rot.  Mr.,  curious  letter  IVom  Dr.  Dodd  to,  ii. 
165  ». 

Parfiamenc,  I.  889,  688;  II.  188, 146, 100. 898,898, 847.— 
the  use  of.  L  583.— duration  of,  1.  855.— attempt  tA  gti 
Johnaon  into,  L  874.— corruption  of,  L  107.— Amy  of  a 
member  of,  iL  383.  >apeakera  in,  II  848. 

Parliamentary  debatea,  Johnaon'a  ahare  In  them,  L  44, 
52,  53,  59,  W,  64 ;  IL  487.— Influence,  1. 889. 

Parneii,  Dr.  I.  482 ;  IL  275.  488  fi.— Johnaon'a  Lift  of. 
ii.  275.— Johnaon'a  epitaph  on,  ii.  875.— a  diaputed 
passafe  In  hIa  *  HermH,'  11.  140,  818, 818n.—bla  habit 
of  drinking  to  exceaa*  H.  111. 

Parr,  Rer.  Dr.  Samuel,  ii  272, 856  a.— Johnson's  opinloa 
of  his  converaation,  ii.  847.— recommended  by  Johnaon 
to  the  masterahip  of  Che  Norwich  grammar  actaool,  IL 
847  n.— hia  description  of  Mra  Sheridan,  the  author  of 
*  Sydney  Biddulpn,*  1.  156  n.— anecdotea  of  Johnaon 
by,  IL  505.— hia  epiuph  on  Johnaon,  IL  458,  452  n. 

Paraon,  the  life  of  a,  iL  174. 

Party,  the  neceaaity  of  aticking  to,  L  88L 

Party  oppoaition,  ii.  118. 

Paaaion  week,  IL  290. 

Paaaiona,  the,  IL  63. 

*  Pastern,*  Johnaon'a  wrong  deflhltlon  of,  i.  186. 164. 

Paten,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomaa,  II.  884.— Johnaon'a  letter  to,  II. 
824  It .— aome  account  of,  IL  884  n. 

Pater  Noater,  i.  862. 

Paternity,  ii.  157. 

Paterson,  Mr.  Samuel,  author  of  Corlat,  Junior,*  L  988, 
292  n. }  IL  83, 349, 878  i>.— Mr.  Samuel,  hia  aon,  IL  378. 

'Patriot,'  apolitical  pamphlet  by  Johnaon,  L 494, 495; 
iL  50. 

Patriotism,  IL  113.— JohnM>n«a  deflnttion  of,  L  580. 

Patriou,  self-atyled,  IL  299. 

Patronage,  I.  840 ;  IL  328.-*lay,  Johnson's  argument  In 
defence  of.  L  342,  538. 

Paul,  Sir  George  Oncniphorua,  I.  486  n. 

Payne.  John,  1.  75.— William,  Johnaon'a  Preface  to  his 
work  on  *  Draughts^  L  187 ;  U.  864. 

Pearce.  Dr.  2Uchary.  Biahop  of  Rocheater,  i.  196 ;  IL  87, 
93.— Johnaon'a  dedication  to  his  Poethiimoua  Works, 
ii.  93  —curious  anecdote  of  il.  93  n.— aupplied  Johnaon 
with  aome  etymoiogiea  for  hia  Dictionary.  L  196. 

Pearson,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  47,  47  n.,  203  258.— Mra.,  of  Lich- 
field L  80  n. ;  il.  39,  47  n.,  103,  836  n. 

Pecuniary  embarrassnient.  eril  of,  IL  890.— profit,  the 
only  genuine  moUve  to  writing,  L  55. 

Peel,  R.ght  Honourable  Robert,  i  437  n. ;  II.  41  ii. 

Peerages,  great  inaccuracy  of,  as  to  dates,  IL  831  n. 

Poors.  House  of,  L  355.— judicial  powers  of  the,  IL  198L 
—influence  of,  In  the  House  of  Commons,  1.  3  9. 

Peers  of  Scotland  their  interference  in  elections  of  the 
Commons,  iL  36:^ 

Peireac,  hisdeath  lamented  in  forty  languages,  L  688. 

Pelham,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  Oarrick's  Ode  on  the  Death 
of,  I.  no. 

Peitei,  Dr.,  IL198. 

Pembriike,  Lord,  his  description  of  Johnson's  conversa- 

tion.  I.  325. 
Penance  in  church  L  301. 
Penitence,  gloomy,  only  madness  turned  upside  down, 

IL  58. 
Penmean,  Mawr,  I.  488. 
Penn,  Oov*rnor  Richard,  II.  836  n. 
Pennant.  Mr..  L  875,  895,  482  n.,  493,  619 ;  H.  99,  160.— 

hiaToor  in  Scotland  li.  161, 162.— hia  merit  aa  a  xoulo- 

slat,  ii.  I62.*hls  *  London,'  ii.  168.— his  character  of 

Johnaon,  IL  168. 


'  Peos4sa'  ds  Pascal,  IL  206. 

*  Pension,*  Johnson's  definition  of,  L  198,  168.— Joha 
son 'a,  1. 161,  162.  194,  290,  507,  607  n. ;  IL  292,  800. 

Pepya,  William  Waller,  Eaq.,  IL  829,  232,  233,  287  n.- 
aoma  account  of.  ii.  287  n.— hia  letters  to  Mra.  Mon 
tagu  reapecting  Johnaon'a  Life  of  Lord  Lyitelton,  IL 

Perceval,  Lady  Catherine,  L  488  n. 

Percy,  Dr..  Biahop  of  Dromore,  L 18, 19, 25,  55, 76,  218, 
815,  251,  873,  358,  410,  529  n. ;  li.  39  n.,  40, 113  ti.,  114 
fk,  160,  163,  164,  176,  199,  225  n.,  827,  239  «.,  298.— 
dliference  between  Johnaon  and,  il.  1^,  162.— heir 
male  of  the  anaient  Perciea,  ii.  160, 160  n.— Johnaon'a 
character  of,  ii.  163.— forma  a  aermoA  out  of  Johnaon'a 
Iborth  Idler,  ii.  164.-rJohnaon'a  ludicroua  parody  oq 
hia  *  Hermit  of  Wark worth,'  IL  164.— Mra.,  1. 479 ;  U 
568. 

*  Peregrinity,'  I.  865. 

Perfoctioo,  to  be  aimed  at,  li.  406.      • 

Perkins,  Mr.,  the  brewer.  L  494  is. ;  IL  880,  887,  801w- 
Johnson's  letters  to,  L  494 :  iL  380,  866. 

Peruvian  bark,  il.  385. 
I  Peter  tbo  Great,  L  407. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  II.  878  n.,  404. 

Peters,  Mr.,  IL  48.    . 

Petitions,  facility  of  getting  than  up,  L  961. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  IL  243.  ^ 

Pevton,  Mr.,  Johnapn's  amanuensis,  I  15,. 883,  S98; 
il.  3  n. 

Philips,  the  musician,  Johoaan's  epitaph  on,  L  67.—*  Cy- 
der,* a  poem,  L  847.- Miss,  the  singer,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Crouch,  IL  349,  849  n. 

Philoaophere,  ancient,  their  good-homour  in  diaputatlOQ 
accounted  for.  U.  62. 

Philoeopbical  neceaaity,  iL  109, 109  n,—*  Tranaactiona,' 
L24L 

Pbilooophy,  fi.  48, 174. 

Phippe,  Rev.  Jaroea,  leaves  hia  fortune  to  Pembroke 
College,  IL  174, 174  n.— « Voyage  to  the  North  Pole,'  i. 
95. 

Phyaic,  sncceaaful  irraguJar  praetltionttra  in,  IL  811.— 
Johnaon'a  knowledge  of,  ii.  67. 

Phyaiclan,  Johnaon'a  reply  to  a  fopplah  one,  IL  894.-^ 

anecdote  of  one.  IL  40,  44. 
^Fhyaiciaoa,  IL  44,  858,  389.— duiiea  of,  towarda  patients, 
11.888.- feesof,lf.858. 

*  Phyalco-Theology,'  Derhsm's,  L  486. 
Plazxaa,  L  368. 

Picture,  superstitious  reluctan<9  to  ait  for,  IL  248.- John 
eon's  motto  for  Dr.  Dodd's,  IL  341.— Msaainger'a  play 
of  the,  il.  818. 

Pif ,  the  learned,  IL  424. 

'  PHgrlni*a  Prograaa  '  L  314 ;  H.  866. 

*  Pindar,*  Weat*a  tranalatlon  of,  IL  868. 
Piokerton,  II.  402: 

Ploxzl,  Mra..  L  11-,  13n.,  84  !».,  34  n.,  76,  85  n.,  97  is., 
188  n.,  820,  821,  297  n.,  405  n.,  478  n.,  485  n.,  488  n., 
493  a.,  511  n.,  526  n.,  626  ;  IL  60,  65,  67  ».,  142  ».,  144 
n.,  237  «.,  240,  262,  254.  256  M.,  260 ».,  261  n.,  298, 
406,  408.  409,  410,  411,  414,  482,  608.  See  Thrale,— 
her  *  Three  Warnings,'  1.  221 — commencement  and 
progress  of  Johnson's  acqiiainunce  with,  1.  221.— re- 
oaivea  600/.  for  her  collection  of  Johnson's  letters,  L 
242 II.— Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  242,  249,  253,  271,  277, 
801,  303,  629;  IL  3,  4,  7,  46,  69,  78,  85,  113,  184,  185, 
188,  198, 205, 213, 216, 220,  221,  225, 226,  229, 280, 231, 
833,  835,  236,  288,  '288, 289  809,  317,  819, 846, 349, 860, 
351,  352,  3i(8,  354,  868,  860  864,  b71.— her  lettera  to 
Johneon,  iL  5, 280, 831,  380, 406  — bequeathe  her  pairi- 
monlal  eetate  to  a  fhreignar,  to  the  excluaion  of  her 
owb  children,  L  483  m.— her  description  of  the  regatu, 
IL  5.— Bareul'e  atricturea  on  her  marriage  with  Piozzi. 
IL  67  n.— Johnaon*a  veraeaon  her  birthday,  ii  87.— her 
miaerable  mAaalllance,  ii.406ii.,407, 407n.— Boawell'a 
pronenaaa  to  distruat  her  character,  IL  143  n.,  144, 149, 
149  m.,  409  489,  419,  411.  482.— har  handwriting  an 
almostperfhct  specimen  or  calligraphy  ii  268.-anec 
dotes  or  Johnaon  by  ii.  608  «.—  tier  piietica]  character 
of  Johnson.  IL  610.— har  Collectanea  af  Johnson's  say- 
Inga,  IL  854.— Signor,  ii.  408, 406  n. 

Pitcairne.  his  Latin  poetry,  L  840. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  L  60, 
899, 310, 442;  11.  393.— Right  Hon.  William,  hie  aon,  IL 
869,  385,  421  n.— Johuaun'a  azpeciatlon  from,  iL  871. 
—and  Fox,  IL  885: 

Pitta,  Rev.  John,  IL  881  n* 

Pky,  L  197. 

Plaee«huntars,  iL  146^ 

Plagiary,  Sir  Fretful,  character  of,  iniMidad  for  Mr 
C«mberlaod,LaOS». 

*  Plain  Dealer,*  L  68, 79. 
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naming,  IL  1S4.— In  8eotlftn4.  en  of,  1.  46T.— In  Scot- 
land, spur  giTftn  to,  hj  Johnfoo'a  *  Journey  to  (he 
Western  Islands,*  ii.  88. 

Players,  1.  87,  68, 80,  181,  281,  818,  882,  815,  888;  ik  19, 
28,  44,  125,  L57,  244. 

Pleasure,  i.  475,  888 ;  H.  150,189,  210. 

Pleasures,  necessary  to  tntelleaual  health,  11.  256.«-no 
man  a  hypocrite  In  his,  II.  892. 

*  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,*  Akenslde*a,  1. 186« 
Plou*8  *  Hlfupry  of  Staffordshire,'  il.  127. 
Plnnkeu,  Lorct,  I.  828  n. 

Pococke.  Dr.  Richard,  11. 159 n.,  888  —Rev.  Edward,  the 
oriental  linguist,  II.  159, 189  n.,  252,  883  n. 

Poetical  scale,  if.  270. 

Poetry.  Johnson's  early,  1. 681  .-^reflections  on,  i.  621. 

Poets,  I  310,  830.— the  preservers  of  languagesi  ii.  82.-- 
none  of  our  great,  hars  left  issue,  i.  98  n. 

*  Polite  Philosopher.'  il.  68. 

Politeness,  i.  848;  if  116.-;Johnson>s,  I.  S40,  897,  848, 
461, 525  n. ;  II.  188,  805. 

Politian's  LaUa  puems,  Johoioa's  prqjieciad  edition  of, 
i.  H2. 

Politics,  modem,  i.  622,  628 

Polygamy,!.  894. 

Poor,  a  decent  provision  for,  the  test  of  chrlllnlioa,  I. 
178.— methods  of  employtng,  Ii.  248.^of  London,  It. 
218. 

Pone,  Alexander,  I.  St,  49, 78, 299, 848, 848  n.,  446,  478 ; 
il.  211.— his  liberal  conduct  on  the  appearance  of  Johf^ 
son's  '  London.'  1. 49.— recommends  Johnson  to  Earl 
Gower,  1.  50.— nis  note  concerning  Johnson.  1. 66.— his 
peculiar  mode  of  writing,  and  imperfect  spelling,  i.  65, 
56.— hlH  *  Messiah'  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  John- 
son, {.  21.— Johnson's  obeecvatlonon  the  proposal  fi*r 
erecting  a  monument  to  him  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  I. 
97  n.,  814.— Johnson's  dtssenation  on  the  Epitaphs  of, 
i.  181.— his  *  Duociad,'  written  primarily  lor  fame.  I. 
614.— Johnson's  character  of  his  *  Homer,'  ii.  155.— bis 

*  Essay  on  Man,'  ii.  217  a.,  217,  218.— Dr.  Blair's  Let- 
ter concerning  his  *  Essay  on  Man.'  il.  217.— his  know- 
ledge of  areek,  il.  217.— his  Qrotto,  ii.  S«6,  246  n.— his 

*  Preface'  to  Shaltspeare,  ii.  270  n.— Johneon'e  Life  of, 
ii.  271.— Johnson's  character  of  his  poetrr,  il.  185y  271. 
— his  limited eonversational  powers,  il.  272.— his  *  Uni- 
versal Prayer,'  ii.  192.-Lewia's  terses  to,  11.  889,  889 
n.— Dr.  Walter,  his  *  Old  Man's  Wish,'  ii.  246. 

Popery,  t.  97  n.,  268,  267. 

Population,  i.  285,  828 ;  ii.  140, 

Porridge. Island,  ii.  260,  280  n. 

Porter,  Mrs.,  afterwards  Johnson'i  wife,  1. 11, 14,  84, 86, 
88.— Miss  Lucy,  i.  11,  14,  80  n.,  82.  82  n ,  98,  146,  198, 
137,  166,  191,  215,  224,  248,  262,  277;  il.  8,  45,  47  n., 
185, 139, 222,  22$,  358, 859.— Johnson's  letters  to,i.  80, 
146,  147.  148,  152,  153, 157, 191,  198,  215;  ii.  8,  10,  48, 
185, 189.  201,  208,  212, 228,  290,  806,  3|2, 851. 862, 8b0, 
802,  888,  870,  875)  480.— Mrs.,  the  actress,  11.  869. 

Porteus,  Dr.  Beiiby,  Bishop  of  Chester,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  London,  li.  164,  2J2,  224.  252,  284,  290  n. 

Portland,  Lady  Maraaret,  Duchess  Dowager  of,  ii.  282. 
— eome  account  of7  ii*  282  n. 

Portrait,  Mr.  Beauclerk's  inserlptimi  on  the  (Vame  of 
Johnson's,  Ii.  881,  881  n. 

Portrait-painting,  an  improper  eukploymaiit  for  a  woowd, 
i.  5-26. 

Portraits,  i.  895.— of  Dr.  Johnson,  list  of  the  various,  0. 
462  n.,  487. 

Possibilities,  I.  86. 

Post-chaise  travelling,  11.60, 118. 

Posterity,  ii.  24. 

Pott,  Archdeacon,  his  Sermons,  li.  42. 

Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert,  11. 114, 114  n.— Johneon'e  parodv 
on  his  verses,  li.  114.— his  translation  of  .£eehylua,  iL 
165. 

Poverty,  i.  196 ;  tl.  267.  817,  819, 820,  822,  826, 4l8. 

Power,  despotic,  H.  166. 174.— of  the  Crown,  i.  290. 

Praise,  i.  246;  il.  148,  182,  258.  269,  288,  967,  877.— In- 
discriminate,  Ii.  210.— effect  of  exaggerated,  ii.  286, 287. 
—and  flattery,  difference  between^l.  484*. 

Prayer,  I.  882,  844, 882;  ii.  849, 885.— Book  of  Common, 
ii.  885.— form  of,  Johnson's  arguments  for,  i.  452 ;  il. 
885.— Johnson's  affecting  one  t>n  tlie  death  of  his  wife, 
1.97. 

Brayers,  Johnson's  claseiflcation  of,  il.  428. 

( Pnyers  and  meditatlone,'  Jolinson's,  i.  24  «.,  25, 85, 81, 
97, 107, 109,  129, 180, 142,  147,  152, 158,  218,  214,  216, 
218,  242, 248,  244,  270, 278,  297, 296. 806, 819, 822, 473, 
495,524;  11.  87,  68,  68,  178.  178,  179.  206,  287,  241, 
286,  286,  809  812,  815,  822,  422,  428, 427  w.,  482, 488, 

preaching  above  the  capacity  of  the  oongregatien,  iL  888. 
Preooeky  in  children,  iTil. 


<  Preceptor,'  Dodsley%,  I.  TC. 

Predeetinailon,  1.  267. 

Prejudice,  ii.  8i7  n.— Jehneon's,  agalnat  SoocJand  nM 

Scotchmen,  i.  8-26,  862,  500,  508  n.,  A80  m.  ;  IL  829. 
Premium  scheme,  in  Dublin  Univoaity,  i.  187. 
Prendergast,  Colonel  Sir  Thomae,  hie  pceseoiiaMnt  of 

hie  death,  i.  295,29611. 
Presbyteriane,  i.  266. 468, 459. 
Preecien6e  oPthe  Deity,  ii.  166, 169  a. 
Prescription  of  murder  in  Scotland,  i.  827,  888. 
Preeentiment  of  death,  remarkable  story  coBoemfaig,  I. 

295,296w. 
Press,  superfaction  of,  prejudicial  to  good  litenture,  ft. 

185. 
Pretender,  the  young,  Boswell's  account  of  the  escape 

of,  i.  545.— a  history  of,  by  Sir  Waller  Scott,  a  deswl 

eratum.  i.  463  «•. 
Price,  Afthdeacon,  1. 491  .-*Dr.  Richard,  IL  866  «. 
Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  11.  169  n.,  356,  866  n^-Johamm*B 

opinion  of,  1. 170. 
Primrose.  Lady  Dorothea,  li.  274. 
Prince  of  Waiee,   his  situation,  li.  88S^-aftcrwarde 

George  IV..  L  241. 
'  Prince  Titi,'  history  of,  li.  1%, 
Principle,  i.  199. 
Priociplea,  fundamental,  1. 688  fu—ot  PoHteiieae,  Tne- 

lers,il.66n« 
Pringle,  Sir  John,  I.  268, 863, 466,  468  w.,  450 ;  iL  64  » , 

72,12211.,  151. 
Printer's  devil,  H.  994. 
Printing-house,  Virgil's  description  of  the  < 

Hell  applied  to,  L  431. 
Printing,  i.  291, 482 ;  n.  83,  62  n. 
Prior,  Masbew,  I.  367 ;  II.  129,  216,  283 1 

extraordinary  defence  of,  ii.  129, 139  n. 
Prior^a  *  Life  of  Burke.'  quoted,  L  160 ;  IL  486  w. 
Prisons  on  the  continent  li.  876. 
Pntchard,  Mrs.,  the  actress,  L  79,  261,  864, 620. 
Private  conversation,  IL  149. 
Prise-flghtIng,  1.  899. 
Procrastination,  i.  88. 
Procurators  of  Edinburgh,  Johnson's  argument  i 

a  prosecution  by,  against  the  publisher  of  a  Ohiel,  H. 

805,466. 
*  Progress  of  Discontent,'  Warton's,  L  121  n. 
Prologues,  i.  78,  244, 510 ;  iL  94,  859. 
Pronunciation,  i  266,  849 ;  U.  48, 181. 
Property,  i.  818.— laws  of  II.  24, 27. 
Propitiatory  sacrifice,  L  851 ». :  iL  804. 
Prosperity,  ii.  193. 
Prostitutes,  ii.  27t. 
Prostitution,  ii.  65. 
Providence,  a  panicular,  il.  875  n. 
Prueeia,  King  of»  ii.  165,  297.— his  wridnga,  L 196. 
P^almanazer,  George,  ii.  177,  334. 
Psalms,  biblkal  version,  of,  1. 466  m. 
Public  amusements,  1.  290.— Instituilone,  admlnlstradaii 

of,  iL  66.— speaking,  l.  804,  616.— schools,  IL  68, 119 

801  .^Virtue,  Dodsley's,  ii.  249.— wflnhip,  L 189  » 
Pudding,  mediution  on  a,  i.  447. 
Puffeniforf,  L  265 ;  U.  80  n. 
Pulpit,  liberty  of  the,  IL  71, 68,  88  n.,  509. 
Pulsation,  theory  of,  IL  61. 
Pulieney,  Right  Hon.  William,  afterwards  Earl  ofBath, 

L442;iLll3. 
Punctuation,  ii.  60, 88  a. 
Puniehment,  eternity  oC  ii.  188, 898, 867. 
Punishments,  IL  ite. 
Puns,  L  804, 816,  815  «. ;  IL  181,  898,  808. 
Purcell,  i.  617. 
Purgatory,  L  M,  267, 287. 
Purpoeea,  good,  the  benefit  of,  iL  230  n. 


Quakers,  L  804;  iL  41,  Ui,  149.-thelr  female  pnaehen. 

Quarrels,  ii.  186, 868. 

Quarterly  Review,  the  subject  of  Admiral  Byng«a  trial 
treated  at  large  in,  i.  134.— lu  character  or  Jeremiah 
Markland,  li.  256  n.— Ite  review  of  Horace  Walpole's 
M«moire,  ii.  892. 

Questioning,  not  the  mode  of  converaatlon  among  gen- 
tlemen, il  47,  47  n. 

Quin,  L627;  |L95,167. 

<Quoe.Deus  vult  perdere,'  fcc,  whence  taken,  H.  SSI, 
381  n. 

Quotation,  IL  896. 

B. 

Racine.  L  481. 

Rackstrow,  Mr.,of  Pleet-atreet,  Johnson's  coloiMlIn  Ae 
trained  band,  IL  89& 
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RjMklUFe,  Dr.,  imall  •uccom  of  hit  iraTelllng  Tellow- 
■otiM,  ii.  385. 

Rajapouta,  H.  299. 

Ralph,  Mr.  James,  ii.  378  n. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  Esq.,  his  *  Gentle  Shepherd,'  i.  806.— 
Allan,  Esq ,  Che  painter,  ii.  152, 152  ».,  184,  185,  186, 
421,  421  n. 

'  Rambler,*  Johnson  publishes  the,  i.  81,82, 84, 87.— hia 
reasons  for  g\r\ng  it  that  name,  i.  81  —bis  prajer  on 
commencing  the  undertaktnjr,  i.  81.— Cave's  leuer  lo 
Richardson  respectine  the  author  or,  i.  84. — remarks 
on,  i.  87, 92, 109.— translations  of  the  mottoes  to,  i.  92, 
92  n.— Italian  translation  of,  ii.  221.— translated  Into 
Russian.  11.  877,  520. 

Ranby,  John,  Esq.,  his  *  Doubts  on  the  Abolition  of  the 
SlaTe  Trad^,«  ii.  183. 

Ranelaffh,  t.  290 ;  ii.  6, 132. 

Ralei?h,  Sir  Walter,  1.93. 

*  Random  Records,'  Col  man's,  ii.  69  n. 

Rank,  its  importance  in  society,  i.  199,  228,  293, 293  n., 
321,511;  if.  261. 

Rasay,  isle  of,  i.  377,  378,  379,  980, 881,  470,  554,  557.— 
John  Macleod,  Laird  of,  i.  378  378  n.,  381, 468,  470  n., 
536,  537 ;  il«  90.— his  letter  to  Boiwell,  on  Johnson's 
*  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  I.  468, 490.— Johnson's  let- 
ter to,  i.  469.— Lady,  i.  378, 5o8.T-Miss  Flora,  i.  383. 

*  Rascal,'  Johnson's  use  of  the  word,  ii.  49. 

^  Rassela^  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  Jnhnson'^  32, 147  n., 
^    148^15a|96 ;  ii.  178, 196,  301.— written  Hne  week  to 
^efVav  tne  expense  of  his  mother's  Ainoral,  i.  148.— 
'ansfated  inW>  four  lan^nsges,  i.  303. 
icliff.  Dr.,  nnster  of  Pembroke,  his  neglect  of  John- 
'  son  at  Oxford,  1. 116.— some  account  of,  L  116  n. 
Ratukin  mountain,  i.  870. 
Rawlinson,  Dr.  Ricliard,  the  antiquarian,  U.  323.— aome 

account  of,  ii.  323  n. 
Ray,  Mies,  II.  208. 

Reading.  I.  526 ;  Ii.  65, 129,  253,  258,  250.— adTsatages 
of,  i.  525.— snatches  of,  ii.  249.— the  small  quantitv  of, 
in  the  world,  ii.  346. — the  manner  and  effect  of,  L  10, 
J94 ;  11. 129,  209.— best  mode  of,  ii.  65.— and  wriUng,  L 
3t97 ;  ii.  6«. 
Red  ink,  properties  of,  ii.  236. 
Reed,  Mr.  Issac,  i.  80,  315  n. ;  II.  968 
Refinement  in  education,  11. 119. 
Reformers,  i.  318. 
Regatta  described,  ii.  6. 
Registration  of  deeds,  Johnaon*a  note  on,  11. 283. 

*  Rehearsal,'  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's,  L  280 :  IL  271, 
394. 

Rein 'deer,  Introduction  of  into  England,  I.  289. 

Relations,  i.  857. 

Relationship,  1. 293,  357. 

Religion,  i.  24, 130, 170, 180, 182,  214,  216,  223, 225, 227, 
253,  263,  266.  267.  270,  278, 281,  291, 305, 344,  403, 484, 
436 ;  11. 47,  171,  189,  202,  290,  303,  345.— natural  and 
rerealed,  ii.  441.— Roman  Catholic,  11.  383. 

Religious  discourse,  11.  345.— Impressions,  ii.  803.— or- 
ders, ii.  S3.— discipline,  ii.  SOS. 

*  Remembrance'  ana  *  Recollection,'  distinction  between, 
ii.  305,  305  n. 

'Renegado,'  definition  of,  1. 127. 

Rents,  I.  266,  389,  425. 

Repentance,  il.  170,  343,  433  ». 

Resentment,  Ii.  68,  421. 

Resolutions,  difficulty  of  keeping,  i.  270.— of  amend- 

ment.  1.  524. 
Respect  not  to  be  paid  to  an  adversary,  i.  320. 

*  Respublictt,'  the  little  rolumes  entitled,  ii.  68. 
Resurrection,  1. 156 ;  II.  291,  843. 
Retired  tradesmen,  1.  516. 
Retirement  from  the  world,  t.  341 ;  ii.  307. 
Retort,  Johnson's  dexterity  in,  11. 033. 
Reviews  and  Reviewers,  11. 344.— Monthly  and  Critical, 

ii.  60,  65. 

Reviewers,  impropriety  of  returning  thanks  to,  ii.  277. 

Revolution  of  1688, 1.  309  ;  11.  328,  328  *t. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  i.  65,  56,  67, 82, 96, 108, 126, 158, 
161,  162,  168,  164,  212,  213  n.,  230,  241,  258,  260,  269, 
278,  313.  326  n^  830  Ik,  355,  358,  364,  422,  497,  497  n., 
602.  526  ;  Ii.  3S;  50,  63,  63,  78,  81,  83, 145,  145  n.,  156, 
173,  176,  176  n..  179,  183.  184,  188, 190,  199,  204  n., 
209,  2-25,  244,  265,  283,  290.  293,  800  n,,  346,  349,  361, 
865,  867,  379,  392,  420,  42t,  439.— Johnson's  •  dulce 
dec'us,'  1. 103.— his»prices  for  portraits.  1. 102  iw— his 
Tisit  to  Devonshire  with  Johnson,  I.  163.— Johnson's 
letters  to,  L  215,  277 ;  ii.  79,  80,  83,  201, 307,  8-23,  338, 
349.  420 — style  and  economy  of  his  table,  ii.  78.— two 
dialogues  by.  In  imitation  or  Johnson's  style  of  con- 
TersaUon,  11. 176,  464, 464  ».— bis  *  Disooursas  to  the 
Royal  Academy,*  i.  90.— Miss,  1.  146,  ISO,  216, 444  n., 
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625  n. ;  il.  17  fL,  82  n.,  40  n.,  67,  66, 67,  79,  130,  131, 
150,  160, 187,  225,  229,  285  ».,  238,  282,  286.  299,  307 
n.^her  character  by  Johnson,  1.  216  n.— Johnson's 
letters  to,  ii.  61,  65, 79, 202, 221,  M,  807,  317, 353,  354, 
338,  261,  862,  873, 375,  880.— her  Tetter  to  Johnson,  ii. 
79.— her  descripuon  of  certain  poinu  of  Johnson's 
character,  U.  187.— her  <  Essav  on  Taste,'  11.  307,  308 
—her  *  Recollections'  of  Dr.  Johnson,  11. 491. 

Riietorical  geaiure,  Johnson's  ridicule  of,  1. 142. 

Rheumatism,  Johnson's  recipe  for,  i.  525. 

Rhubaib,  ii.  360. 

Rhudlan  Castle,  1. 485. 

Rhrme,  its  excellence  over  blank  verse,  1. 194;  il.  270. 

Rich,  Miss,  1.  516  n. 

Richardson,  ^amuel,  I.  66,  81,  81  n.,  84,  85  n.,  96,  110, 

124,  130,  131,  145, 161, 165,  170,  285,  245,  292,  468;  11. 

125,  177,  229,  243,  252,  346.— a  contributor  to  the 
'Rambler,'  i.  81.— Johnson's  character  of,  i.  81,  96, 
292,  463.— Johnson's  letters  to,  I,  95, 110,  180,  131.— 
Johnson's  constant  resource  m  pecuniary  difficulties, 
i.  1.30  n.— compared  with  Fielding,  1.  245.— bis  limited 
conversational  powers,  11. 252.— Jonathan,  L  49.— Mr., 
an  attorney,  1.  88.— Miss,  i.  161  n. 

Riches,  i.  198,  283,  280 :  ii.  418.— influence  acquired  by, 
i.330. 

Riddoch,  Mr.,  i.  350,  351.  353. 

Ridicule,  the  great  use  oi,  ii.  206,  248. 

Riggs,  Mrs.,  I.  515  n. 

Ring,  Johnson's  wedding,  i.  08,  215. 

Riou  of  1780,  ii.  233,  238. 

RUter,  Joseph,  i.  388,  338  n. ;  ii.  2S  n. 

Rivera,  Earl  of,  1. 60. 

Rlzzio,  David,  1.  334. 

Robert  of  Doncaaier,  Inscription  on  his  stone,  t.  651. 

Robertson,  Dr.  James,  1. 334.-.Dr. William,  the  historian, 
i.  132,  236,  247, 231,  299,  313,  314,  324,  388,  332,  338, 
334,  362, 454,  454  n.,  462,  464.  475  ;  Ii.  121,  184,  185, 
218,  285,  395  n.— his  style  formed  upon  that  of  John- 
son, ii.  121.— his  *  History  of  ScoUaml,'  iU  186. 

Robin-hood  Society,  religious,  il.  201. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  ii.  159,  258. 

Robinson,  Dr.  Richard,  i.  173.— some  account  of,  1. 173 
n.— Sir  Thomas,  i.  173.  196 ;  IL  6. 

Rochefoucauit,  Due  de,  il.  250. 

Rochester,  John  Wllmot,  second  Earl  cC,  his  poems,  1. 
887  n. ;  ii.  129. 

Rockville,  Alexander  Gordon,  Lord,  1. 208  n.,  462. 

Rod,  punishment  of  the,  1. 16,  354. 

Rodney,  Admiral  Lord,  11. 16  n. 

Roffctte,  Abb^,  11. 16. 

Rogers,  Captain  Francis,  i.  164  n. 

Rolceby,  Morris  Robinson,  Lord,  1. 152  n. 

Rolt,  Richard,  his  *  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
1. 156.— anecdotes  of,  i.  156. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Johnson's  charitable  opinion 
of,  1.97, 97  n.,  266,  267,  281. 

Roman  Catholic  religion,  il.  55,  383. 

Romances,  ii.  248.— reasons  for  reading,  IL  248.— John- 
son's  passion  Ibr,  i.  18. 

Romans,  character  of  the  ancient,  1. 183, 

Rome,  tne  fountain  of  elegance,  II.  185. 

Romney,  Mr.,  the  painter,  ii.  65  n. 

Roee,  Dr.,of  Chiswick,  L  16n. ;  11. 353.— his  repartee  on 
Johnson's  pension,  1^  826  n.— Rev.  Charies,  L  217  n.— 
Mrs.,  her  anecdotes  of  Johnaon,  II.  504. 

Roscommon,  Johnson's  Life  of,  1. 76. 

Roslln  Castle,  1. 465. 

Rosa,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  il.  376. 

Rothes,  Lady,,  Mr.  Bonnet  Langtoa's  wife,  i.  273,  278: 
ii.  89, 172  It.,  353. 

Rottbiliac,  the  aculptor,  trick  played  on  Ooldsroith  by,  i. 
186. 

Round  robin  sent  to  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Gold- 
smith's epitaph,  ii.  80,  81. 

Rousseau,  Jean- Jacques,  i.  197, 196, 228 :  Ii.  883.— John- 
son's opinion  of,  i.  22H,  255.— his  *  Profession  de  Fol,> 
I.  228.— his  <  Confesalons.'  i.  228  n. 

Round  numbers  false,  ii.  386. 

Rowe,  Mrs.,  1. 133. 

Rowley,  Thomas,  ii.  67. 

Royal  Academy,  1.252;  11.  346.— family,  1. 416 ;  U.  111. 

Rudd,  Margaret  Caroline,  ii.  38  n.,  77, 184. 

Roddiman,  Thomas,  I.  86,  2  2,  306, 346 ;  Ii.  202. 

Rudeness  of  manner,  Johnson's  occasional,  1. 454  n.,  466 : 
il.  41,  67, 72,  119,  im,  208,  246,  252, 256,  256,  261  ft., 
273,  292,  299. 

Ruffhead's  *  Life  of  Pope,!  i.  280. 

Ruins,  artificial  onea,  i.  492  n. 

<  Rumble,'  Hay  ley's  ridicule  of  Johnaon  vodar  the  Aa> 
racter  of,  ii.  408. 

Runic  Inscription,  1. 02  n. 
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Rani  ipotti,  It  2S5. 

RuMia,  Cftcharlae,  empreis  of,  It  901^— Kwden  Che 

'  Rambler'  to  be  tranelated  into  Ruealan,  fl.  377,  6ftt. 

Rueeell,  Lord,  i.  8M ;  il.  169.>-Dr.,  hie  *  Aleppo,*  ii.  3S8. 

Ruitf,  Dr.  John,  eztracte  from  hie '  Spiritual  Diary,*  U. 

Ryder,  Hon.  and  Rer.  Mr.,  1.  SS  n. 
Ryland,  1. 76. 


Sabbath,  Johneon'e  habitual  reverence  of,  t  18B,  325, 
235,!U6n. 

Sacheverel,  Dr.,  i.  18, 14.— hie  *  Hietory  of  the  lele  of 
Man,*  t.  441. 

Sacrament,  I.  S61 ;  II.  803,  888  n.— 'Fleetwood  on  the, 
recommended  by  Johnaon,  il.  698.— impropriety  of  re- 
ceiving it  eittine,  il.  2ir7. 

Sagacity  and  intuition,  difference  between,  11. 404, 404  n. 

Sailor,  life  of  a,  1.  867,  407  :  Ii.  84, 168.— Johnaon*a  great 
abliorrence  of  the  life  of,  i.  161.— EngUeh,  L  466 ;  Ii. 
US,  168. 

St  Andrew*a,  1. 840, 663.— Aaaph,  Riehopof,  eee  Shipley, 
i.  483 ;  ii.  861.— Columba,  I.  441.— Helena,  AUeDThz- 
herbert,  Lord,  bie  communication  to  the  editor,  Ii.  460 
n.,  470  n.— eome  account  of,  U.  470  n.— Kilda,  I.  246, 
981,861,4l8.-Rule*B  chapel,  I.  841^Vltus*a  dance, 
described  by  Sydenham,  1. 50,  896. 

Sainta,  worehip  of,  1.  207. 

Salamanca,  Uoiveralty  of.  I.  SOS. 

Salisbury  cathedral,  IL  868.— Bishop  of,  tee  Douglaa,  L 
892. 

Sallust^panlsh  translation  of,  il.  886. 

Salter,  Rev.  Dr.,  L  76,  88. 

Sanderson,  Bishop,  i.  266  n.— Profeesor,  1. 997. 

Sandwich,  John,  sixth  Earl  of,  Ii.  906  n. 

Santerre,  the  Parisian  brewer,  ii.  16, 15  n. 

Saratoga,  surrender  of  the  British  army  at,  ft  106. 

Sardinia,  I.  066. 

Sarpedon,  i.  379  n. 

Sarpi,  Father  Paul,  his  *  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,*  1. 40,  61,  68.— his  Life  by  Johnson,  I.  68. 

Sastres,  Mr.,  the  Italian  master,  U.  66,  142.— Johnson's 
letters  to,  ii.  516. 

Satire,  general.  II.  258. 

Savage,  Richanl,  i.  48,  63,  64, 06,  66.— Johnson's  LIA 
of,  1  62,  65,  66,  68.— inquiry  as  to  his  birth,  1. 68.— his 
tragedy  of  <  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,*  Ii.  94,  94  n.— his 
<  Wanderer*  quoted,  it.  888. 

Savage  girl  of  Amiens.  I.  856.- life,  i.  811. 

Savages,  i.  255,  288,  811,  817,  848 }  U.  07,  68, 848,  890. 

Savings,  trifling,  il.  172. 

Scaliger.  ii.  20  n. 

Scalpa,  Island  of,  I.  877. 

Scaradale,  Lord,  i.  480 ;  11. 116. 

Scepticism,  1. 885,  640.— Johnson's  eleven  causes  of,  H. 

Schedel,  of  Nuremberg,  1. 491  n. 

Schomberg,  Dr.  Ralph,  the  Jew  physician,  II.  44  n. 

Schoolmasters,  i.  17,  85,  279,  284,  291  n.,  297:  ii.  899. 

Schoolsy-public,  II.  58, 53  n.,  119. 

Science,  books  of,  i.  SK  n. 

Scorpions,  curious  inquiry  concerning,  i.  M7. 

Score,  a  song  In,  I.  611  n.— meaning  of  the  word,  I.  611  n. 

Scotch,  Johnson's  feelings  towardo,  1. 100, 198,  246,  257, 
285,  209,  315,  888  n.,  844,  850,  407,  442,  608,  608  n., 
505, 526 ;  ii.  81, 161,  210,  287,  246,  294,  806, 826,  896  n., 
888.— accent,  overcome  by  perseverance,  1. 286.— cler> 
gy,  i.  400.—impu4ence,  i.  503.— conjectures  as  to  the 
origin  of  Johnson*8  antipathy  to,  li.  827  n.— extreme 
nationality  of,  i.  815.— highlander,  i.  465.— learning  of 
the,  i.  526,  696  n.— cause  of  their  success  in  London, 
ii.  833.— lairds,  John8on*s  notion  of  the  dignity  of,  i. 
184.— jealousy  of  the,  i.  503.— nationality  of  the,  1. 508, 
610;  11.48,  388. 

Scotland,  episcopal  church  of,  ii.  203.— peers  of,  their  in- 
terference in  elections  of  the  commons,  11.  8^. 

Scots,  Mary,  Queen  of,  i.  153,  883. 

Scott,  Sia  Waltks,  notes  communicated  to  the  editor 
by,  i.  184,  280,  284,  327,  329,  332,  883,  887,  888,  886, 
840, 341,  842,  843, 844,  855,  358,  360,  361,  882,  806,  869, 
873,  875,  377,  878,  379,  380.  386.  396,  897,  808,  402, 
404,  405,  409,417, 418, 420,  421, 423,  429,  470, 471,  472, 
645.— a  history  of  the  young  Pretender  by  him,  a  de- 
sideratum, 1.  462  n.— George  Lewis,  sub-preceptor  to 
George  the  Third,  1. 78 :  11.  95.— John,  of  Amwell,  i. 
516.-his  *  Elegies,*  1.  621.— Sir  William.  See  Lord 
Stowell. 

*  Scoundrel,*  Johnson*s  use  of  the  epithet,  li.  49, 49  n., 
898.-^ohnson*8  application  ef  the  word,  U.  41  n. 

Scoundrelism,  i.  867. 

Scripture  phrasea  1.806. 


Seripcurea,  Johnaonl  letters  oa  the  propoaal  to  twagliie 

them  into  Erse,  I.  986,  986. 
Scruples,  ii.  482,  628.— unnecessary,  IL  9ST. 
Scuderi,  Mademoiselle,  i.  616  n. 
Seal,  Johnson*s,  i.  172. 
8e»-lift,  wretchedness  of,  II.  8^ 
Seasons,  influence  of,  I.  822. 
Seeker.  Archbishop,  Johnson's  prejudice  against  hia  pob 

liUcal  character,  ii.  262.— Porteus's  *  Life  of,*  IL  2s£ 
Second  sight,  1.  228, 281,  876,  878,  898,  808  ».,  436, 401 

407,  607,  646. 
Sedley,  Catherine,  Counteas  of  Dorchester,  L  886  n. 
Seduction,  il.  198. 

Seed,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  his  *  Sermone,*  il.  161. 
Self-importance,  li.  120.— praise,  li.  18L 
Selden's  *  Table  Talk*  quoted,  I.  89  n.,  481 ;  IL  8S811. 
Sellcue,  queries  on  the,  ii.  12, 12  n. 

*  Semel  hisanivimna  omnes,*  Itc.  whMca  taken,  IL  SSI, 

881 M.  ^ 

Seneca,  I.  426.  ""^ 

Selwyn,  George,  li.  210  n. 

*  Senecius,*  use  of  the  word,  II.  191. 
Sensual  intercourse,  il.  160, 190. 

'  Sentimental  Journey,'  Sterne's,  IL  258  n. 
<  Serious  Call,'  Law's,  L  24,  100. 
Sermona,  the  best  English,  for  style,  U.  161.— colIectSoos 
of,  li.  296.— Johnson's,  i.  138<— Johnson's  advica  on 
the  comnagtion  of,  ii.  288. 
Seule,  ElkKh,  the  city  poe^  U.  76.  M  -^^ 

Seve  china,  IL  116 ».  ^  ^ 

Severity,  ii.  38.  ^^ 

Sevign6,  Madame  de,  L  441  n.  ^1.  68,  928  m.  ^H 

Seward,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  45, 110.— William.  £m].,  1. 956  iH^ 

97,  99,  228,  349.— his  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  Pcr- 

aens,  li.  890  m.— Miss  Anna,  L  11  n.,  14  n.,  82,  84,  97 

n.,  160,  479,  512  n. ;  ii.  45, 149  n.,  166,  168,  171  n., 

171,  276.  402.  408.— her  "  Ode  on  the  death  of  Captain 

Cook,'  IL  409. 

Sexes,  Inequalitr  of  the,  IL  166.— sensual  intercourse 

between,  IL  100. 
Shakspeare,  ddferent  ways  of  spelling  his  nams,  L  86S« 
—Johnson's  edUion  of  his  plays.:  71, 138,  141,  160, 
918, 222, 228.— his  witches,  H.  20r.*-Johnson*s  opinion 

of  his  learning,  il.  248 Johnson's  linee  on,  if.  251, 

951  n.— compared  with  Congreve,  I.  259,  268.— his 
picture  of  man,  IL  288,  283  n.— *  Modem  Charactera> 
from,  IL  154. 

*  Shall'  and  <  will,'  Johnson's  use  of  the  words,  L  88  n. ; 

II.  966. 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  his  monument.  L 
842  n.,  843  n. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  story  of  his  murder,  i.  842  n.— Samuel, 
his  *  Letters  on  luly,'  ii.  60.  60  n.— Dr.  John,  L  216.— 
his  picturesque  account  of  JohnBon*s  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge, L  216. 

Sharpe,  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory,  aome  account  of,  L  172  n. 

Shaving,  varieties  in,  IL  117. 

Shaw,  Cuthbeit,  hie  poem  of  'The  Race,'  1. 237.— Wil- 
liam, his  '  Analysis  of  the  Scotch  Cehic  Language,*  IL 
90, 90  n.— his  pamphlet  on  Oestan,  11.  868. 

Shawe,  Colonel  Meyrick,  on  the  affinity  between  the 
Irish  and  Erse  languages,  L  284  n. 

Shebbeare,  Dr.,  L  252,  252  n.;  iL  178  n.,  298,  844.— hia 
*  Letters  on  the  English  Nation,'  under  the  name  of 
Bauista  Angelooi,  a  Jesuit,  IL  996. 

Sheep's  head.  L  448,  448  n, 

Shelbume,  \villiam  Petty,  second  Earl,  aAerwards  first 
Marauess  of  Landsowne,  ii.  158,  226,  829  n.,  885,  880 
n.— Goldsmith*8  blundering  speech  to,  ii.  829. 

Shenstone,  William,  L  415,  445,  492 :  il.  89.— hia  *  Es- 
says,* ii.  849  n.— favourite  stanza  or,  ii.  814  n. 

SboddlAr^ichard  Brinsley,  1. 67, 155, 162, 169, 172, 176, 
187,  214  n.,  260,  286,  820,  450,  608,  620  n.,  627  n. ;  ti. 
49,  81,  145  ».,  181,  205,  840.— his  prologue  to  Savage's 
'  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,'  il.  94.~his  elegant  compliment 
to  Johnson  on  his  liictionary,  ii.  94.— proposed  by 
Johnson  as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  IL  94. — 
his  meditated  answer  to  Johnson*a  *  Taxation  no  Ty- 
ranny,'  IL  04  n.— Thomas,  Esq.,  L  162, 172,  175,  176, 
179,  202,  200,  260  n.,  608 ;  11.  04,  86. 145  n.,  181,  902, 
202  n.,  205,  840.— Johnlon>s  deecrph»n  of  his  conver* 
sation,  L  160,  902.— irreconcilable  difference  between 
Johnson  and.  1. 175.— Johnson's  character  of,  ii.  326, 
826  n.,  847.— his  Lectures  on  Oratory,  ii.  847.— his  gold 
medal  to  the  author  of  <  Douglaa,'  i.  606.  ilB  n.— Mrs., 
1. 156.— her  *  Sidney  Riddolph,'  1. 156.— aome  account 
of,  L  166  M.,  177.— Dr.  Parr's  description  of  her,  i 
156  n.— Mrs.,  formerly  Miss  LInley,  iL  81&— Charlee 
his  •  RevoluUon  in  Sweden,'  IL  166. 

Sherrard.  Rev.  Robert,  afterwards  fonxth  Earl  of  Har 
horoogn,  IL  468. 
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StootM  to  Ck>iiqaer,*  I.  lOS  n,,  806,  800,  818. 

^  liela,  Mr.  Bobert,  1. 75,  76  n. ;  il.  00, 00  n.,  OS,  06, 6S9. 

'Ship  of  Fools,'  Barclay's,  1. 119. 

Shipley,  Dr.  JonathaD,  Biabop  of  St.  Aaapb,  t.488n., 
4U«t.;  11.67  «.,  78, 152,  8»;  880,  888  n.,  8M».,a90 
n.,  861. 

Shippen,  Willtam,  Esq.,  \l  118. 

Sboe.buckles,  1.886. 

Shop-keepers  of  London,  t.  84S,  819. 

Short-hantl,  i.  810;  11. 160, 100  ».,  826. 

Slbbald,  Sir  Robert,  the  SootUsh  antiquary,  11. 144. 

Sick,  daty  of  telling  troth  to  the,  11. 888|  888  n.— cham- 
ber, ii.  864. 

Slddons,  Mrs.,  her  tish  to  Johnson.  U.  SBO.— Mr.  Kem- 
ble's  minute  of  what  passed,  11.  860. 

Simpson,  Joseph,  1.  100 ;  11.  iO.— Johnson's  lettor  to,  L 
150.— some  accowt  of,  IL  60.— Thomas,  the  englnear, 

I.  153  m. 
Sfn,ori^naI,  1.860:11.808. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  U.  807,  807  n. 
Singularity,  1.  856. 

Sins,  1.  291. 

*  Slxteen-Strlng  Jack,*  U.  68, 68  «. 
Skaiting,  11.  321. 

Skle,  Isle  of,  I  878,  558,  564,  556,  661^Johiisoik*s  ode 

on,  1.874,  374  n. 
Slain's  Casde,  I.  868.  . 

Siare-trade,  Johnson's  abhoirance  of,  V188, 868, 561. 
Sleep,  11. 118,  244. 

Smallbroke,  Dr.,  his  *  Sennon>s,*  L  51. 
Small  debts,  1. 150. 

Smairidge,  Dr.,  his  *  Sermons,'  II.  151. 
Smart,  Christopher,  1.  181, 106,  180;  il.  8681— Mrs.,  tt. 

417  n. 
Smith,  Rer.  Edward,  his  Tsrses  on  Pocoeke,  tho  oriepial 

linguist,  ii.  150.— Dr.  Adam,  1.  84.  104,  886.  889,  463; 

II.  58, 184,  300.*his  *  Wealih  of  NaUons,*  II.  80.— his 
interriew  with  Johnson,  1.  453.  458  a.  ;  il.  184  fk— dif- 
ference  between  Johnson  and,  IL  850  n.— Garrlck's 
opinion  of,  ii.  851  n. 

Smithson,  Sir  Hugh,  1. 178. 

Smoking,  1. 197,  340  n.,  841. 

Smolleu.  Dr.  Tobias,  1.  60, 151^— his  letter  to  Wilkes,  L 
151.— his  epitaph,  corrected  by  Johnson,  1. 458.— com- 
missary, 1.  458. 

*  Sober,*  in  the  *  Idler,*  Intended  as  Johnson's  portrait, 

11.  264. 
Society,  11. 169.-clTlIlMd,  lU  customs,  i.  198,  199, 800, 

227.— our  dmies  to,  1.  227. 
Socrates,  il.  158,  285.— learned  to  dance  at  an  advanced 

age,  ii.  285. 

*  Solamen  MIseris  soclos,*  fcc  the  amhor  of,  vndlscor- 

ered,  ii.S32n. 

Solander,  Dr.,  i.  279, 280,  488,  488  n. ;  U.  68L 

Soldiers,  i.  367 ;  11. 52, 168. 

Solitude,  i.  243;  11. 351.— dangerous  to  reason,  Q.  866.— 
not  farourabie  to  riitne,  U.  866.— reasons  against,  IL 
807. 

Somerrille,  James,  thirteenth  lord,  U.  871— some  ac- 
count of,  ii.  878. 

Somnambulism,  Dr.  Blacklock*s,  1.  886  n. 

Sorrow,  1.342;  U.880. 

Sorboone,  ii.  16. 

Souls,  Johnson's  notion  of  the  middle  state  of,  after 
death,  1. 100. 

Sounds,  L  297. 

South,  Dr.,  his  *  Sermons.*  1. 867 ;  IL  151.— his  Sermons 
on  prayer  recommendea  by  Johnson,  1. 267. 

Southwark,  people  o^  ii.  248n. 

Southwell,  Robert,  his  stanzas  'npon  the  Image  of 
Death,*  i.  496  n.— Thomas,  second  lord,  11. 341,  820.— 
some  account  of,  11.  840 «».— Lady  Margaret.  Ii.  240.— 
Johnson's  letter  to,  11. 240.— some  account  or,  11. 240  n. 

Spain,  no  country  less  known  than,  1. 158, 184,  208. 

Spanish  plays,  IL  847. 

Speaking,  public,  1. 516.— of  one*s-self,  11. 181. 

*  Speculum  Humana  Salrationis,*  ii.  15. 

*  Spectator,  the,'  1. 65  n.,  804,  805,  588 ;  11.  61,  145, 851, 

253, 284,  201. 

•pells,  1.  878. 

Spelman,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  flitallty  attending  the  Inheri- 
tance of  conflscated  church  property,  11.  asS  n. 

Spence,  Rer.  Joseph,  i.  434,  434  n.— his  rery  amusing 
•Anecdoteot'  ii.  228,  228 «.,  245,  279,  279  n.,  807.— 
some  account  of,  ii.  279. 

Spencer,  John  George,  second  Earl,  IL  165  m.,  881,  381 

Spendthrifts,  11.  856. 

Spirits,  appearance  of  departed,  L 149, 188, 281, 887, 898, 
-^  "^  n. ;  11. 135,  292,  29a^eTil,  I.  — 


•  Ritual  Quixote,*  key  to  th/charaetm  to,  0. 461 ». 


'Spleen,' the,  11.68. 

Spottiswoode,  Mr.  John.  11. 188. 

Sitford,  Marquis  of,  L  277  ». 

Stage,  the.  L  368. 

Sunhope,  Mr.,  (Lord  ChestarfieldM  son,)  L  115  n.;  tt. 
285  A.,  408. 

Stanyan,  Temple,  great  accuracy  of  his  *  Account  of 
Swiuerland,*  11. 196. 

Statuary,  ii.  34, 84  m. 

Staunton,  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  George,  Johnson's  letter 
to.  1. 159.— some  account  of,  i.  159  n. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  1. 70  n.,  611 ;  11. 88, 201.— his  *  Chris- 
tian Hero,'  11. 88.— Addison's  conduct  towards,  11. 374, 
274  n. 

Steevens,  George,  Esq.,  1.  268,  271,  801,  808, 474,  599, 
629  n. ;  IL  87,  129,  165,  165  n.,  196,  800,  152,  SHn., 
895.  486,  443.— Johnson's  letter  to,  IL  87.—aneedotes 
of  Johnson  by,  U.  506. 

Stephanl,  account  of  the,  IL  243. 

Sterne,  Rev.  Lawrence,  1.  292,  808;  H.  868  n.,  897.^ 
his  <  Tristram  Shandy,'  U.  88.— his  *  Sermons,*  11.  464, 

Stews,  licensed,  IL  65. 

Stillingfleet,  Benjamin,  Esq.,  IL  897.  * 

Stirling,  corporation  of,  Johnson's  argument  In  IkYovx 
of,  L  529, 641. 

Stockdale,  Rer.  Perceral,  i.  148, 280 ;  U.  898  n.— his  *  Re- 
monstrance,'  a  poem,  1. 870.— some  account  of,  i.  870n. 

Stonehenge,  11.  858,  858  n. 

Stories,  truth  essential  to,  IL  866. 

Story  telling,  II.  266. 

Stowell,  Lord,  L  88  n.,  118  n.,  151  fi.,a06,  807, 875  it., 
275,325,  827,  327  M.,  835  n.,  380  m.,  474,  477;  tt.  liO, 
158,  158  n.,  176,  231,  281  n.,  234, 391.-Jiis  character 
of  Boswell,  1.  471.— his  account  of  Conlson,  the  ec- 
centric, L  498  n. 

Sirahan,  Rer.  Mr..  L  97, 817,  840  n,,  810,  310  n.,  858  ik, 
607,  608,  500;  11.  888  n.,  875.— dilTerence  between 
Johnson  and,  IL  108.— publishes  Johnson's  *  Prayers 
and  Mediutions,*  L  97.— Johnson's  letters  to,  1.  817 ;  IL 
198.— William,  Esq.,  Ii.  106,  294,  38S.-his  letter  re- 
commending  Johnson  to  be  brought  into  parliament,  1. 
274.— Mrs.,  Johnson's  letters  to,  IL  294i  311. 

Stiwagem,  IL  162. 

Streatfield,  Mrs.,  IL  261  n. 

Streatham,  1. 257 ;  ii.  194, 861, 2^9. 

Strichen,  Lord,  L  357  n. 

Strickland,  Mrs.,  IL  16, 18  n.,  96fi. 

Stuart  family.  L  153, 195,  307 ;  iL  111.— Hon.  and  Rev. 
William:  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  M- 
mate  of  Ireland,  It.  887.— Hon.  Colonel  James,  fhther 
of  the  present  Lord  Whamcliffe,  11.  216,  224,  224  n.— 
Andrew,  Esq.,  1. 811.— his  *  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield 
on  the  Douglas  Cause,'  1.  271 ;  ii.  48.— Francis,  1. 75 : 
IL  226,  286, 860,  871,  680.— somo  account  of,  il.  680— 
Rer.  James,  translator  of  the  scriptures  into  Erse,  L 
286  n.,  287. 

Style,' L  80,  00,'9i;'iL  156  n.,  165,  888,  277.  SlB^Bnr- 
rowes's  Es^y  on  Johnson's,  1. 89  nv— Addison's  and 
Johnson's  compared.  1.  98.— Johnson's  character  of 
Addison's,  1. 91.— Ta«ous  kmds  of.  1. 898.— metaphori- 
cal expression  a  great  excellence  in,  tt.  181.— oi  Eng- 
lish v^rs,  how  far  disUngulshable,  IL  164.— of  dif- 
ferent painters,  how  tkr  disUnguishable,  it.  164. 

Subordination,  IL  808.— necessary  to  human  happiness, 
1. 199,  200,  229, 307, 321.— impUred  in  England,  by  the 
increass  of  money,  IL  157<— in  society,  duty  of  main- 
taining, 1. 511. 

Subscription  to  tho  TUny-nlne  Articles,  L  866,  888, 882 
M.   348. 

Succession,  IL  88, 86. 

Suetonius,  IL  166  n. 

Suicids,  1.  811,  330 ;  ii.  818,  848. 

Sunday  consultadons,  lawysrs',  L  865,  306,  807, 486, 689. 
—Johnson'*  mode  of  passing,  L  129, 225,  806. 486. 

Superstition  of  the  press,  prejudiced  to  good  literature, 
11. 185. 

Superiors,  deference  to,  1.  866,  856  n. 

Supefsdtions,  i.  214,  281. 429;  IL  808. 

Suppers,  H.  174. 

*  Surveillance,*  no  English  word  to  describe,  L  509  «. 

Suspicion,  IL  103. 

Swallows,  L  247. 

Swearing  intonrersatlon,  L  288. 

Swene*s  stone,  i.  860.* 

Swift,  Johnson's  prejudice  agaimt,  1. 884.— his  <  Tale  of  a 
Tub,'  L  202,  202  «.,  334.— Earl  Gower's  letter  to.  con- 
cerning Johnson,  i.  50.— Johnson's  opinion  of,  1. 178. 
170  n„  208,  853,  884,  884  n.,  .507.— his  'CfBdnctoT 
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the  AlIlM,*  1. 253.— hii  <  Tale  of  a  Tub,*  i.  MV,  506  m. 

—his  *auIUver's  Travels,*  i.  506.— Johnson's  Ltfo  of, 

il.  278.— Johnson's  character  of  his  *  Journal/  ii.  MO, 

860  n.— his  verses  on  his  own  death,  quoted  b/  John< 

son  on  his  death-bed,  ii.  4CI  n. 
Swinfen,  Dr.,  i.  15,  22. 
Sympathy,  fi.  46. 

Sympathy  with  others  tn  distress,  1.  968. 
Sydenham,  Dr.,  his  description  of  St.  VivOB^u  dance,  I 

56.- Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  13, 61.     . 
Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  his  *  Arcadia,*  il.  101  n.— Algernon, 

1.604. 

*  Sydney  Biddulph,*  1. 177. 

*  Systeme  de  la  Nature,*  1.  836. 

T. 

*  Table  Talk,'  Selden's,  i.  431 ;  II.  186 1». 

Table,  sinking,  invented  by  Louis  XV.,  U.  12, 12 1*. 

Tacitus,  style  of,  1. 297. 

*rale  ofa  Tub,'  1.  90*i,  884,  607,  506  n. 

l^lisker,  1. 406,  410, 560. 

■  Talk,*  and  *  eonversation,*  Johnson's  distinction  be> 

tween,  il.  388. 
Talkers,  Auberantpubllc»«id1culed,  I.  816. 
Talking  above  the  capacity  of  one*s  company,  11. 838. 
'  Tallow-chandler,  story  of  one,  I.  516. 
Tasker,  Rev.  William,  If.  204,  819.— his  *  Carmen  Seen- 

lare*  of  Horace,  Ii.  204.— his  '  Ode  to  the  Warlike 

Oenius  of  Britaiu,*  U.  204,  827  n.— eome  account  of,  U. 

204  n. 
Taaso,  ii.  164.— Hoo1e*s  translation  of,  H.  256.--JohnBon*t 

•legant  Dedication  of  Hoole*s  translation  of,  to  the 

4Deen,  1. 128. 
Taste,  i.  296.— reflnement  of,  ii.  406. 
Tavern,  the  chair  of  a,  Ii.  ». 
Tavern's,  ii.  88,  80  n.,  284. 
Tavistock,  Lady,  her  excessive  grief  for  the  Toss  of  her 

husband,  1.  262. 
'  Taxation  no  Tyranny,*  1.  605,  515;  ii.  M,  140,  166.— 

sMdry  suppressed  passages  in,  i.  606. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  1.90;  ii.  868  ».,  886, 430  n.,  448.— his 

forms  of  prayer,  ii.  885,  385  ».— Rev.  Dr.  John,  i.  20, 

21,  ^t  67,  74,  78,  90  n.,  99,  161, 227  n.,  271,  280 ;  li. 

45,49,78, 104  n.,  104,109,  111,113,119,124,128,  129, 

184,  186  n.,  213,  8.50,  378  n.— Johnson's  letters  to,  I. 

99;  it.  356,374.— Chevalier,  il.  211.-John,  Esq.,  1.  88 

n.,  79  ».,  244  n. 
Tea,  Johnson's  defence  of,  and  fondness  for.  1. 188. 185. 

627;  11.138,157,890. 
Tetnot,  Johnson's  i.  134  fk 

*  Telemachus.*  1.  431 ;  ii.  8,  89. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  1.90.- his  style,  ft.  165.  155  m., 
184.— Rev.  Mr.,  i.  197,  223,  816,  607.— his  character 
of  Gray,  11.  320. 

Temptation,  il.  147. 

Tenanu,  i.  425,  429. 

Terence,  ii.  248. 

Testimony,  ii.  879. 

Thatching,  i.  418. 

Theft  allowed  In  Sparta,  II.  170. 

Theobald,  Lewis,!.  141. 

Theocritus,  bis  character  as  a  writer,  11.  243.— some  ac- 
count of,  ii,  828  n, 

Thicknease,  Philip,  Esq.,  his  •  Travels,*  il.  147. 

Things,  attention  to  small,  ii.  835. 

Thinking  too  well  of  mankind,  ii.  896 

Thirty-nine  Anicles,  the,  t.  52,  67. 

Thiriby,  Dr.  Sty  an,  U.  243.  323. 

T%omaa,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  ii.64  n. 

Thompson,  William,  auihor  of  the  *  Man  in  the  Moon,* 
1. 470. 

Thomson,  the  noet,i.  202,  251 ;  11.  62,  91,  95, 102, 196, 
273  n. — Rev.  James,  his  case,  li.  71. — Johnson's  argu- 
ment In  favour  of,  ii.  112. 

Thornton,  Bonnel,  Esq.,  i.  84, 80  n.,  108«.— his  burlesque 
*  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,*  i.  190 —Mr.  Henry,  ii. 
242  n. 

Thoughts,  inquisitive  and  perplexing,  Johnson's  prayer 
against,  ii.  422.— in  Prison,  Dr.  Dodd's,  ii.  160. 

Thrale,  Henry,  Esq.,  i.  18d,  219,  222,  252,  274,  363, 418, 
494;  ii.  45,  SI,  53,  91,  100,  202,  213,  242  n.,  961,  282, 
286,  288,  294,  398.— Johnson's  introductloo  into  the 
family  of,  1.  218,  220,  221 ;  ii.  242,  242  fu-his  design 
ofbrinsring  Johnson  into  parliament,  i.  274 — Johnson's 
letters' to,  ii.  79,  100.— his  Address  to  the  Electors  of 
Southwark,  written  by  Johnson,  ii.  240.— Ms  death,  ii. 
288,  813.— sale  of  his  brewery,  il.  307.— Mrs.,  see  Pl- 
oazi,  Johnson's  (Atin  Ode  to,  i.  875,  875  n. 

Threehing,  i.  413. 

5h"*'*d&  ''**\',""°"'"  proposed  translltion  of,  II.  437. 


Thurlow,  Lord,  U.  8Sl.-BosweH*s1ett«rto,  on  Johnson^ 
proposed  lour  to  Italy,  li.  401.— Johnson's  letters  iB 
li.  412,  418,  413  nj— his  letter  to  Sir  Joshua  Revnol<^ 
ii.  413.— his  letter  to  Boswell,  ti.  405, 422.— his  leOKr  to 
Johnson,  ii.  241.— on  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  ii.  71. 

TilloisoB,  Archbishop,  style  of  hii  Sermons,  ii.  151. 

Time  ana  space,  it.  251. 

Timidity,  ii.  891. 

Titi,  History  of  Prince,  ii.  19  n. 

Toasts,  ii.  252. 

Toleration,  1. 817,  818;  li.  246.— universal,  II.  206, 940. 

Tomkeson,  Mr.«  Johnson's  letter  to,  ii.  858. 

Tooke,Rev.  John  Home,  il.  177  n.— his  'Letter  to  Mr. 
Dunningon the  English  Particle,* ii.  195.— his ' Diver- 
sions of  Purl  ey,'  ii.  195  n. 

Topham,  the  King  verms,  for  a  libel  against  Earl  Cow- 
per,  deceased,  ii.  54  n. 

Tories,  i.  308,  416 ;  ii.  182, 191,  263, 294,  336. 

Tory,  Johnson's  definition  of,  1. 126.— and  Whig,  John- 
son'e  description  of,  11.  801, 884. 

Torture  In  Holland,  i.  207. 

Towers,  Dr.  Joseph,  his '  Letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  hie 
Political  Publicationa,*  L  606.— hia  *  Essay  on  John- 
son,* IL  269,  269  n. 

Town  life,  ii.  128, 153. 

Townley,  Charles,  Esq.,  il.  95  n. 

Townshend,  Right  Hon.  Charles,  I.  800;  il.  49, 49  ».,  Mw 

Trade,  i.  264.  299  ^^  i  *>•  60.-the  rage  of,  i.  400. 

Tradesmen,  opulence  of,  1. 438.— unhappiness  of  retired, 
1.  516. 

Tradeswomen,  11. 194. 

Tradition,  i.  845. 

Tragedy,  the  puftM>se  of,  K.  61 

Tragic-aciing,  Jonnson'a  contempt  of,  L  882. 

Translation,  li.  62. 

TranslaUons,  i.  285 ;  ii.  155. 

Transubetantiation,  1.  845, 856. 

*  Transpire,*  deflniiion  of  the  word,  II.  191, 191  n. 
Trapaud,  Mr.,  i.  866,  367. 

Travel,  Lord  Essex's  advice  on,  1. 195. 

*  Traveller,'  Goldsmith's,  i.  168,  213,  226,  813, 444, 158. 
Travelling,  i.  170,  185. 195,  206,  272;  ii.  89,  51, 62,  67, 

147, 159,  172,  194, 195.— (be  use  of,  1.  557.— in  quest 

of  heahb,  Johnson's  rules  for,  ii.  320. 
Travels,  books  of,  i.  551 ;  li.  178.— writers  of,  i.  580. 
Treason,  constructive,  ii.  890. 
Trees,  paucity  of,  in  Scotland,  L  344,  844  m.,  846,  556. 
Trial  by  duel,  i.  327. 
Trianon,  ii.  14. 

Trifles,  1. 187.— duty  of  attending  to,  i.  187, 196 ;  il.  195 
Trimlostown,  Lord,  li.  143, 148  n. 
Triniiy,  1. 319, 350. 
( Tristram  Shandy,*  II.  38. 

Troughton,  Lieutenant,  the  wanderer,  L  488, 488  n. 
Trusler,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  his  *  Principlee  of  Politeness,*  IL 

68  n. 
Truth,  great  imporunce  of  a  regard  to,  1. 197, 199, 144, 

218,  388,  418,  432.— the  bond  of  societv,  11. 169.— dif. 

ference  between  physical  and  moral,  if.  244,  944  n.— 

essential  to  stories,  ii.  32. 
Tuam,  Archbishop  of,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mayo,  iL  856. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Johnson  at,  L76. 
Tull's  husbandry,  i.  436. 
Turks,  11. 37. 
Tunon,  Dr.,  i.  33. 

*  Turkish  Spv,*  1. 443.— the  authors  of,  li.  838, 838  n. 
Twalmley,  the  inventor  of  the  ironing  box,  li.  336. 
Twining,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  translation  of  Aristotle^s 

*  Poeticks,'  ii.  63  n. 
Twiss,  Richard,  Esq.,  his  'Travels  in  Spain,*  I.  519 ; 

ii.  3  n. 
Tyers,  Mr.  Thomas,  i.  76,  111,  134,  136  n.,  220,  472 ;  II. 

27,  86  n.,  175.— some  account  of,  L  136.— his  deecrip- 

tion  of  Johnson,  I.  346. 
Tyrconnel,  Lonl,  1. 70. 

Tyrwhiu,  Thomas,  Esq.,  his '  Vindication,'  ii.  311  n. 
Tyiler,  William.  Eflq.,\  153,  417,  460,  470  n.,  o02.-hia 

character  of  JohnHon's  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  i 

602.— Alexander  Fraser,  Lord  Wodehousclis,  1. 460» 

463. 

^• 

Union,  Scotch,  1.333,  333  n.— with  Ireland,  Johnson*s 

prophecy  as  to  the  effects  of,  ii.  12.1 
<  Universal  Historv,'  list  of  the  authors  of.  iW429, 429  n. 

— Warburton's  character  of,  ii.  429  n.— G!fl>on*a  chai- 

acter  of,  ii.  429  n. 

*  Universal  Visiter.'  Johnson's  essays  In,  1. 131. 
Universities,  English,  not  sufflcienily  rich.ii.  63. 

*  Unius  lacertce,*  meaning  of  tbeexpieasion  in  Juvenal, 

li.  154. 
Urban^  Sylvanus,  Johnsons  Latin  ode  to,  i.  43,  SA 
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•  Urm  Vijor,*  Johimm  m  dealgntted  by  Boewell'sAtlier, 

i.459. 
,Ucber,  Archbishop,  the  great  luHiinary  of  the  Iriih 

church,  1. 173.-— Univenity  of  Dublin  about  ju>  print  hla 

worka,  i.  173  n, 
(Jrary  laws,  li.  98. 
CJtlozeterf  J'lhnion's  extraordinary  visit  tp,  iL  434, 434  n. 

Hk 

Valetudinarian,  ii  110. 

Valiancy,  General,  il.  STSw.;  378. 

Vallere,  Mademoiselle  de  la,  L  337  a. 

Vane,  Anne,  1. 78  m. 

Vanity,  U.  4M. 

'  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.'  L  79,  230.  _ 

Vanaittart,  Dr.  Rober^  L  US,  151,  896  ii^  V9  ».,  493, 

403  m. 
Vauzhall.  Gardens,  i.  136 ;  ii.  851 «. 
Veal,  Mrs.,  story  of  her  apparition,  i.  397.— invented  by 

Daniel  Defoe,  i.  287  m. 
Veils  to  servants,  iL  143. 
VersaLlles,  ti.  14. 

Venes,  alleged  pleasure  In  writing,  II.  346. 
Voaey,  Rt.  Hon.  Agmondesham,  L  3SB ;  IL  8S2,  S9S  «.— 

Mrs.,  L  51511.     . 

•  Vicar  of  WakefieTd,*  L  187 ;  11. 180,  904. 
Vice,  li.  169, 190, 193. 

Vices  in  retirement,  IL  308.  • 

Vicious  Intromission/  1. 300, 303, 336.— Johnson*s  argu- 
ment in  favour  of,  I.  537. 

Vidit  et  erubuit,'  fcc.  by  whom  written,  U.  174, 174  n. 
Vllette,  Rev.  Mr.,  IL  408.  402  ».,  434  «. 
VllUers,  Sir  George,  ghost  story  respecting,  11. 194. 
Vincent,  Dr.,  i.  120  ».  ^.^ 

•  VindicaMon  of  Natural  Society,  Burke's,  L  206  «. 
Virgil,!.  172;  IL  laO.^Johnson's  juvenile  translations 

from,  i.  531.— comparative  excellence  of  Homer  and,  li. 
129.— superior  to  Theocritus,  II.  242.— his  description 
of  the  entrance  Into  Hell  applied  to  a  printing  house, 
L431. 

Virtue,  1. 195;  ii.  169, 190, 193, 194,  3S7.— happiness  de- 
pendent upon,  ii.  169. 

« V  ision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit,' 
his  best  writing,  i.  76. 

'Viva!  vivalapodrona!'  Johnson's aU' Improvlao imi- 
tation of,  ii.  115. 

Vivacity,  11.  43,  43  m. 

Voltaire,  i.  190,  SB3, 228,  4.31 ;  ii.  97, 185.— his « Candlde ' 
similar  in  plan  to  Jolinson's'  Rasselas,'  i.  148  ;J|  195, 
—a  good  narrator,  L  170.— !•  nttnck  OMlohrtfcn,  i. 
223  —his  distlnctinn  of  Pope  and  Dryden^T.  236. 

Voting,  rl«ht  of.  1.  516. 

Vows,  I.  232,  134;  II.  196. 

Vvsc,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  148 ;  11.  97, 10  ».,  423  ii.-OohnBon's 
ktters  to,  II.  98,  841,  248. 

W. 

Weariness,  IL  7.  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
\VaKe8oflabourerB,L413;il.33^ 
WSlcs,  Johnson's  lour  to,  1. 478.— Prince  of,  his  situation. 

Walker,  the  actor,  the  original  Macheath,  L  527.— Mr. 
Joseph  Cooper,  L  139 ;  ii.  93  «.— John,  the  master  of 
elocntton,  li.  144. 

Wall,  Dr.,  the  physician,  ii.  385.       ^    „  ,.„       c»9 

Waller,  Edmund,  the  po«t,  I.  349. 325 ;  IL  Iffi  a.,  SffT, 
528.-Johnson's  Life  of,  ii.  208.- his '  Divine  Poesie,'  ii. 
384  a. 

Walmslev,  Gilbert,  Esq.,  his  character,  by  Johnson,  L 
28,  33,  37, 80. 195.— his  letter,  recommending  Jolntson 
and  Garrick,  i.  38.  ,   .    ,>- 

Wnlpole,  Horace,  afterwards  T^-m\  r^OrfoxA,  I.  145  it., 
^  *.7517  itTiL  65  «.,  83.  226,  29fl,  334  «.,  SOL-hls 
humoun>us  description  of  the  Bathoaston  vase,  1. 515  n. 
—his  amuAlng,  but  often  Inaccurate  '  Remlnlfceiices 
onoted,  I.  517  m.— his  character  of  Johnson,  II.  392  ».— 
Sir  Robert,  1. 50, 257  «.,  299,  421, 442, 520 ;  iL  112, 238.— 
Johnson's  constant  opposition  to  his  government,  1.  55. 

WaLsh,  Mr.  Saandrfs,  li.  59  m. 

Widm,  l8«ac,  his  Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson  qa«t*^t  "• 
443.-hi8  *  Angler  J  i.  479.- his '  Lives,'  i.  477, 493, 526 ; 
11.  37, 90. 

War,  L  310;  IL  151, 249,  343, 355.  ^^   ,^,    ^^^  ^^ 

Warburton,  Dr.,  i.  62,  71,  76,  110  ».,  113,  141,  840,  840 
n.,  348  a.  352,' 363;  11.  130,  17?.271.-hls  '  Doctrine  of 
Grace,'  L  352.— Johiison^s  hish  opinion  of,  1.  114.— 
made  a  bishop  by  Pope,  1.  940  ».,  348  «.-his  charac- 
ter of  Johnson's  *  Observations  on  Macbeth,  i.  71.— 
writes  the  preface  to  '  Clariwa,'  L  110  m.-Johnson'8 
character  of,. II.  «l,  872, 273,  383.^Johnson's  conduct 
towards,  iL  271 «.— Ms  contest  with  Lowtli,  1. 383. 


Ward,  the  noted  doctor,  11.  811.     * 

Warrants,  general,  1. 8SS. 

Wttley  camp,  Johnson  at,  ii.  197. 

Warn  A,ll{chard,  his  *  Tour  Uiroush  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties,'II.  424  n. 

Warren,  Mr^the  first  Bookseller  at  Blrmlngtaain,  i.  30. 

Warton,  Dr.  Thomas,  1.  (V7«  81  n.,  110  a.,  116,  118, 194, 
134,  143,253;  ii.  37,  113  a.,  144,  166  «.,  332,  344.— 
Johnson's  letters  to,  1. 116, 118.  119, 122,  134, 135, 131, 
139,  143,  823, 25%  371 ;  ii.  SIS,  333.— hia  account  of 
Johnson's  convenAtions  at  Oxford,  1. 116.— his  senti- 
ments on  Johnson's  Dictionary,  i.  123.— Johnson's 
parodies  op  his  bad  style  of  poetry.  11.  113,  113  a., 
114,  114  a.— Dr.  Josefrti,  1.  96,  300,  325,^1,  373, 
889;  ii.  80  «..  81,  317  n.-nJohnaon's  letters  to,  I.  107, 
106,  873.— Richard,  Esq.,  author  of  *  Roncesvalles,'  L 

Wasse,  his  Greek  Trochalcs  to  Benfley,  L  487. 

Waste,  U.  158. 

Watson,  Bev.  Dr.  Richard,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  L  34QL 
343,  344;  IL  301,  301  «.— his  *  Chemical  Essays,'  K 
301,  353.— DrT  Robert,  his  <  History  of  PhUip  the  Sec 
ond,'L340;  iL89.  ^ 

WatttL  Dr.,  1. 134;  ii.  90,  Igfe  301.-nJohnson's  Life  of, 

Way,  Daniel,  Esq.,  ii.  317  a.- Mn.,  ii.  356. 

Weather,  Its  influence  on  the  mffd,  L  148,  193,  801 ;  ii. 

*  418.— the  English  rallied  by  the  French  for  talklhg  of 
the,  i.  193  n. 

WealUi.  L  310;  IL  30,  158,  304.— right  employment  of, 

Webster,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  1.  337,  337  ».,  473,  475. 
Wedderburne,  Alexander,  afterwards  Lord  Loughho- 

rough,  i.  163, 17(1,  522  n. ;  IL  31  n.,  49, 886  a. 
Wedding  ring,  Johnson's,  L  98. 
Welch,  Saunders,   Esq.,  1.  183 ;  U.  138,  130  %.;  316.— 

Johnaon'a  letter  to,  IL  138. 
Wellesley,  Blarqucss,  11.  56  a.,  188  a. 
Welsh  language,  1.  487.— parson,  occurrence  between 

Johnson  and,  L  490  a.  • 

Wentworth,  Mr.,  Johnson's  schoolmaAer  at  StourbrlBge, 

1.  18,  19. 
Wesley,  Rev.  John,  L  331,  331  n. ;  11.  28  ».,  145,  170, 

213,  391.-Johnson's  letters  to,  ti.  38,  313.— hia  ghoat 

story.  U.  170, 213.-Clinrles,  11. 170. 
West,  his  translation  of '  Pindar,'  11.  8S8. 
Westcote,  Lord,  afterwards  second  Lord  mtelton,  iL 

236.  . 

WeUierell,  Rev.  Dr.  L  523 ;  iL  38^  35.— Jdlinson*s  letter 

to,  ii.  2a 
Wheeler,  Rev.  Dr.  Benjnmin,  L  49^;  IL  200, 230,  3S3. 

-^ohnsA**  letter  to,  ii.  200.— some  account  of,  ii. 

aooa. 

*  Wlilft,*  Johnson's  definition  of  a,  i.  196.— and  Tory,  ii. 

3»4.' 
Whicgism,  Johnson's  definition  of,  i.  167,  195 ;  IL  183. 
IVhigs,  1.  4]t»,  500,  550 ;  ii.  92,  203, 347. 
Whitaker,  Rev.  Jaiucs,  his  '  History  of  Manchester,'  U 

185. 
Wlilte,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,  Johnson's  letter  tcwj-  303. — 

some  account  of,  1.  :)(13  n— Rev.  Henry,  li. 924. 
Whilbread,  SnmufI,  Esq.,  epigram  quoted  by  iilni,  in  al 

lusion  to  the  marriage  of  an  A  ustrian  A  rcitau^Hfu  with 

Buonaparte,  i.  401  a. 
Whitby-     -' 
WhiteN 
Whitefield.  Rev.  George,  1.  26,  337, 331 ;  ii.  ^>20, 320  a.- 

his  cimrncipr,  1. 38,  2.)7,  331. 
Whitfflft,  Isaac  Walton's  eulojry  on,  ii.  288  a. 

*  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  conjectures  as  to  the  autlior  of,  L 

314,  .314  a.  . 

Whytc,  Mr.  Rdwnai  Anthony,  1.  509  «.,  510  a. 

WickcdnoM,  Lat^T  li  257.  . 

Wirkcns,  Mr.,  of  Lichfield,  anecdotes  of  Johnson  by,  Ti. 
501. 

Wife,  I.  21P,  2.'»6.— Johnson's  advice  on  the  choice  of  a, 
i.34'1,  aiH:  ii.  319.— requisites  In,  ii.  219.— a  whining 
one,  li.  2.57.— an  iiiRlpId  orio,  ii.  257.— a  honeysuckle, 
ii.  2.T7.— a  fraudulent,  li,  394. 

Wiffs,  I.  :m  a. :  li.  1HI.  • 

Wilcox,  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  1.  38,  38  as  •  • 

Wilk*,  John,  E.^q.,  I.  ISa.  151,  150  «.,  i»,  381,  270,  330, 
n..  3»7,  442;  ii.  31  n..  71  T-i,  78,  125.  142,  181,  9M, 
373,274,  2')4, 295  ii ,  Sim,  m— his  conduct  during  the 
riots  in  1780,  ii.  234,  2n4  n.^Hiis  Ji>u  d'eHprit  on  John- 
son's Oicllonary,  i.  12H.— JfAinson's  opinion  of,  1. 179, 
449, 443a. ;  IL  125.— mcetlnps  between  him  and  John- 
son, li.  72.— Israel,  Esq.,  ii.  73.  , 

Will,  Johnson's,  ii.  447. 

Will-makinr,  L  321. 

*  Will '  and  *  Shall,'  Johnson's  use  of  the  worda^  L  33  • 


iby's  *  Commwitary,'  I.  418. 

:eMhid,  Paul.  i.  47 ;  IL  380.— William,  L  74, 181. 
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Winiam  the  Third,  JdhOKiTf  chaneCer  of,  L  517|  9ff  n. ; 

WiaiBma,  Mr.  ZftCharlah,  hi>  attompta  to  ucertain  the 
longitude,  1.  1S9.— aomc  account  of,  L  1S9  nj^Mxi. 
Anna»1.57, 100-I.iai^iga906.  234».,S64;  li.5,58, 
56  n.,  OK*  100,  ids,  353,  354,  356,  357^her  death,  li. 
354.~Min  HelenMaria,  ii.  380.— her  '  Ode  on  the 
Peace,*  iL  380,  .180  n.— her  dftath,  U.  380  n,—Slr  Charlea 
Hanbury,  1. 330,  414. 

Wilion,  Rev.  Thomas,  hla  *  Archaological  Dietionaiy,* 
U.  323.— hi*  character,  it  333  ii.-iMii8oa*a  letter  to, 
H.  333. 

Windham,  Right  Hon.  WjUlam,  i.  508,  509  «. ;  ft  tf, 
195,  333,  338. 377, 418,433, 48%  5S9.-^ohiikon's  letteit, 
to,  11. 348, 410.— particulan  of  his  last  interview  with 
Johnson,  from  ma  private  loumal,  II.  440,  440  n. 

Wlndus's  '  Journey  to  Mequlnez,*  1.  4nL       , 

Wine,  i.  ITS,  396,806, 340 ji^»  5.  33,^64  ».,  ]i»,  150, 
158, 174, 183,  m.  186, 907.— reason  oTJohnaon's  ahitl- 
noioe  m>m,  i.  30  n. 

Winifred's  WeU,  i.4^ 

Wise,  Dr.  Francis,  L  117. 

Wisedom,  Bokett,  his  prayer,  i.  486, 488  «. 

Wit,  U.  64,296  m. 

Wit^f^raft,  i.  m  378,  378  lb 

Witches,  i.  S047-4&  Macbeth,  i.  360. 

Wives,  iL  853, 856.  cibcts  of  their  noiheompliaiMe  on 
petkr  occasions,  iL  819.  • 

V<^lfe*B '  Choice  of  difflpultles,'  371,  JH  «. 

Women,  i.  306,  440  n.,  SBS :  U.  167.>^Wlthoiit  religion, 
U.  819.— of  quality,  if.  195. 

Wood,  Anthony,  1 90. 

Woodcocks,  L  547,  316.  ^      .  ,^  «« 

Woodbouse,  the  poetical  shoe-maker,  L  171,  931. 

Wooll,  £ev.  John,  his  *  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Warton,'  U.  838. 

WorceaKr,L491.  ^,  ^ 

*  Word  to  the  wise,*  Johnson's  prologue  to,  U.  93. 


<  W^*  the,  i.  lfil.--4i^iHilceortha  ompialnti  ^aliHC 


•  WoiUDispli^fed,*  Jetansdn  wiltes  tbt  ]iitroda«tk»  k>, 

W^rthi^gtoi^  Dr.  Wllliai%L  486  «.,  488, 491. 
Wrathall,  Sir  NathanidWmiam,  Ujasl 
Wnxhani,  4.490.  . 

W^M^  Mr.  Richard,  of  Lichfield,  iL  460. 
WrlMtt,  aMiem,  the  xooammt  literature,  IL  18S. 
Writers  to  th«  Mgnet,  i.  444  %. 
WriAogi  alMgai  pleasure  In,  IL  31 

X. 

XenopboD,  IL  9a5.-Us  <  Treatise  of  fconomy,*  ii.  84 
his  (Reneatof  theTeBTbouaaiid,*  iL8S3.-hi8*  Mem- 
or&biUa,' U.  aOO  «. 


Xerxes,  IL  1 


•Y. 


Ya]don.thepoet,tt.ailL 

Tates,  Mri~ll.  897. 

Yoage,  Sir  William,  L  79, 886. 

'  Yorick's  Sermons,*  i.  308  ». 

York  JaU,  L  55L— Sfinster.  1. 551. 

Young,  Dr.  L  87,  416 ;  iL  153,  877,  88611.,  308;  387.— liSs 
'Night  Thoughts,'  L  863,  416.— hit  'Ooniecture  on 
original  Oomposltion,'  L  416.— his  *  Love  of  Fame,*  L 
416.— Life  (K;  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Croft,  ii.  877.— lile 
( Univeraal  Passion,'  IL  878.— Ms  writhigB  described  Iqr 
Johnson,  ii.  878. 

Young  people,  Johnson's  fondness  for,  L  90. 

Yvres,  History  of  the  House  of,  IL  337. 

Z, 

*  Zenobta,*  a  tragedy,  L  846. 

*  Zobeide,*  a  tragedy.  U.  63. 
Zouch,Rev.Mr.,U.00ii. 
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